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A  Tramp's  Song,  etc. 


A  TRAMP'S  SONG. 

All  along  the  dusty  road  in  bright  June 
weather, 
With  the  broomlike  flame  upon  the  tan- 
gled banks, 
While  dandelion  stalks  are  crowned  with 
soft  grey  feather, 
And  the  big  dog-daisies  stand  in  snow- 
white  ranks. 

High  above  the  rugged  hills,  where  pine- 
stems  taper 
Over  oak-leaf  cushions,  float  the  dappled 
clouds. 
All  the  landscape  quivers  through  a  veil 
of  vapor, 
And    the    sunbeams    sink    to    sleep    in 
golden  shrouds. 

Far  away,  O  far  away,  I  hear  the  voices 
Of  the  glad  birds  mingled  in  their  sweet- 
toned  strife. 
Deep  within  my  veins  the  throbbing  blood 
rejoices, 
And  my  heart  goes  singing  for  the  pride 
of  life. 

Arthur  E.  J.  Legge. 


But  leave  a  glimmering  beam, 

Miranda  belamour, 
To  touch  and  gild  my  waking  dream, 

For  I  am  your  troubadour. 

I  sound  my  throbbing  lyre, 

And  sing  to  myself  below; 
Her  damsel  sits  beside  the  fire 

Crooning  a  song  I  know; 
The  tapestry  shakes  on  the  wall, 

And  shadows  hurry  and  go, 
The  silent  flames  leap  up  and  fall, 

And  the  muttering  birch-logs  glow. 

Deep  and  sweet  she  sleeps, 

Because  of  her  love  for  me; 
And  deep  and  sweet  the  peace  that  keeps 

My  happy  heart  in  fee! 
Peace  on  the  heights,  in  the  deeps, 

Peace  over  hill  and  lea, 
Peace  through  the  starlit  steeps, 

Peace  on  the  starlit  sea, 
Because  a  simple  maiden  sleeps 

Dreaming  a  dream  of  me. 

John  Davidson. 


SERENADE  (1250  A.D.). 

With  stars,  with  trailing  galaxies, 

Like  a  white-rose  bower  in  bloom, 
Darkness  garlands  the  vaulted  skies, 

Day's  adorn'd  tomb; 
A  whisper  without  the  briny  west, 

Thrills  and  sweetens  the  gloom; 
Within,  Miranda  seeks  her  rest 

High  in  her  turret-room. 


ON     THE    UNVEILING    OF    A    STATUE    OP 
JOHN  BRIGHT. 

Seven  years  have  fled  since  on  thy  honored 
clay 
I  laid  a  fading  wreath  of  grateful  verse; 
Willing,  once  more  I  come  again  to-day 
Thy  unforgotten  virtues  to  rehearse. 
Friend  of  the  friendless  else,  thou  art  not 

dead 
Whilst  still   one   voice   laments  thy   hon- 
ored head.  * 


Armies  upon  her  walls  encamp 

In  silk  and  silver  thread; 
Chased  and  fretted,  her  silver  lamp 

Dimly  lights  her  bed; 
And  now  the  silken  screen  is  drawn, 

The  velvet  coverlet  spread; 
And  the  pillow  of  down  and  snowy  lawn 

Mantles  about  ner  head. 

With  violet-scented  rain 

Sprinkle  the  rushy  floor; 
Let  the  tapestry  hide  the  tinted  pane, 

And  cover  the  chamber  door; 


Stand    here,     great    Englishman!    earth 
knows  to-day 
No  prouder  title  than  that  world-wide 
name; 

Though  thrones  and  rank  and  honors  pass 
away, 
There  comes  no  cloud  that  shall  obscure 
thy  fame. 

Here  in   the  precincts   where  thy   years 
were  spent, 

Inspire,    sustain    thy    well-loved    Parlia- 
ment! 

Sir  Lewis  Morris. 


The  Olney  Doctrine, 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE    OLNEY  DOCTRINE. 

That  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuela 
question,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Creat  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
settle  it,  should  be  received  with  gen- 
eral satisfaction  in  this  country,  is  ex- 
tremely natural ;  that  it  should  be  treated 
as  a  matter  scarcely  important  enough 
to  rouse  interest,  or  require  other  than 
hasty  and  perfunctory  comment,  is 
rather  curious.  Not  ten  months  ago  it 
was  viewed  with  passionate  emotion  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  perturbed 
and  painful  anxiety  on  the  other;  now  it 
drifts  quietly  away  in  a  mist  of  half- 
understood  detail,  and  we  scarcely  turn 
our  heads  to  look  at  it  as  it  disappears 
below  the  political  horizon.  The  ex- 
perts will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it 
before  it  is  quite  disposed  of;  but  it  may 
now  reasonably  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  left  in  the  condition  in  which  it  will 
concern  the  diplomatists  and  the  law- 
yers alone,  and  will  not  again  run  any 
risk  of  interesting  the  general  public. 

The  precise  effect  and  meaning  of  the 
settlement  not  very  many  Englishmen 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  ascertain,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  do  so.  The  common 
sentiment  echoes  the  prudent  and  well- 
calculated  levity  with  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury treated  the  subject  in  his  Guildhall 
speech.  Most  of  us  are  much  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  prime  minister  that 
after  all  the  whole  affair  was  one  of  no 
great  moment  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  A  trumpery  dispute,  about 
some  leagues  of  swamp  and  forest,  with 
a  fifth-rate  republic,  on  one  of  the  odd 
corners  of  the  empire!  Surely  the 
wearied  Titan  has  other  things  to  think 
about.  Even  if  there  is  "auriferous 
territory"  involved,  there  are  plenty  of 
gold  mines  elsewhere. 

With  all  the  careful  "coaching"  he  got 
from  laborious  journalists  who  had 
worked  up  the  maps  and  the  blue-books, 
it  is  probable  that  the  man  in  the  street 
and  the  man  in  the  club,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  never  quite  made  out 
where  the  Cuyuni  River  ran  or  what 
the  Schomburgk  line  was.  He  became 
excited  over  the  question  when  he 
heard,  if  he  was  an  American,  that  the 
Britisher    was    trying   to    violate    the 


sacred  doctrine  of  Monroe;  if  an  English- 
man, when  he  was  told  that  the  United 
States  was  attempting  to  bully  us  out 
of  something  which  a  British  colony 
might  justly  claim  as  its  own.  Now 
that  his  political  guides  and  leaders 
have  informed  him  that  a  compromise 
has  been  arranged  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  honor  of  both  parties,  he  is  quite 
content  to  forget  the  whole  affair.  In 
this  country  there  is  assuredly  no  dis- 
position to  look  narrowly  at  the  terms 
of  settlement,  or  weigh  too  strictly  tne 
gains  and  losses  in  the  diplomatic  bar- 
gain. It  is  assumed— for  the  exact  de- 
tails are  not  yet  known,  and  when  they 
are  known  they  probably  will  not  be 
generally  understood— that  while  we 
have  given  way  to  the  United  States, 
by  admitting  its  right  to  intervene  in 
the  dispute,  we  have  secured  the  sub- 
stantial securities  for  which,  as  the 
guardians  of  British  Guiana,  we  were 
mainly  contending.  An  equitable  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  by  which  the 
long-established  prescriptive  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  older 
colonial  territories  is  recognized;  sub- 
ject to  this  we  are  to  arbitrate  on  the 
whole  debatable  district,  as  the  United 
States  government  has  all  along  de- 
manded. If  there  are  some  who  feel 
that,  supposing  this  arrangement  to  be 
prudent  and  just,  it  might  have  been 
most  suitably  made  before  instead  of 
after  Mr.  Cleveland's  message;  if  they 
find  a  certain  humiliation  in  the  fact 
that  this  solution,  so  long  refused  to 
diplomatic  pressure,  has  been  some- 
what precipitately  granted  when  diplo- 
macy was  backed  by  a  threat  of  war, 
they  are  in  the  minority.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  in  concluding  the 
Arbitration  Treaty,  Lord  Salisbury  has 
satisfied  the  great  body  of  his  country- 
men. The  prevalent  sentiment  is  one  of 
impatient  relief.  We  are  glad  to  be 
done  with  a  vexatious  business;  we  are 
only  somewhat  annoyed  to  think  that, 
trivial  as  we  are  now  led  to  believe  it 
really  was,  it  should  have  given  us 
some  months  of  occasional  anxiety  and 
some  moments  of  genuine  alarm. 

But  though  the  boundary  question  is  in 
itself  of  no  very  great  importance,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  episode  of 
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American  intervention,  or  of  the  process 
by  which  it  has  been  terminated.  On 
the  contrary.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  the  future  historian  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  should 
come  to  consider  this  series  of  occur- 
rences as  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  international  relations;  and  he  even 
may  see  cause  to  regard  it  as  the  most 
significant  and  pregnant  event  of  all 
this  annus  miraUlis  1896.  It  is  true  its 
importance  and  interest  are  much  more 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  than 
for  Englishmen,  though  the  latter  too 
are  very  closely  concerned  in  it.  For 
Americans  the  assertion,  and  the  partial 
recognition,  of  the  new  version  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Olney  last  summer,  may  have  conse- 
quences that  will  be  felt  for  generations. 
It  is  strange  that  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  has  received  very  little  attention 
in  America  and  next  to  none  in  this 
country.  Both  nations  are  content  to 
welcome  the  fact— which  indeed  is 
gratifying  enough  in  itself— that  their 
rulers,  after  getting  to  high  words,  and 
after  hesitating  as  it  seemed  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  serious  quarrel,  have 
contrived  to  adjust  all  differences  by  an 
arbitration  arrangement,  and  have  even 
made  the  incident  the  occasion  of  set- 
tling the  draft  of  a  General  Treaty  of 
Arbitration.  In  the  exultation  or  the 
relief  with  which  this  comfortable 
escape  from  a  most  awkward  embar- 
rassment is  hailed,  it  is  forgotten  that, 
before  the  solution  had  been  reached, 
principles  had  been  asserted,  and  prec- 
edents laid  down,  which  must  become 
part,  if  not  of  International  Law,  at  any 
rate  of  public  policy.  A  novel  attempt 
has  been  made  to  define  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  towards  the  other 
governments  of  the  two  Americas.  A 
fresh  article  has  been  added  to  the  code 
which  regulates  the  relations  of  the 
civilized  powers  to  one  another.  How 
far  the  new  system  extends,  and  what 
its  precise  meaning  and  validity  may 
be,  are  questions  which  the  recent  trans- 
actions have  left  in  much  uncertainty. 
They  are  at  least  worth  some  considera- 
tion. 

There   are,    I    know,    observers    who 
deny  that  any  such  striking  results  as 


those  suggested  have  been  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  Anglo-American  ne- 
gotiations. Nothing,  they  would  say,  is 
changed;  there  is  only  a  treaty  the 
more.  There  is  a  tendency  among  some 
American  journalists,  who  have  spe- 
cially supported  the  action  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  Mr.  Olney,  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  state  secretary's  famous 
despatch.  They  refuse  to  admit  that 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  or  that  anything 
said  or  done  in  connection  with  the 
Venezuela  frontier  dispute  has  seriously 
modified  international  relations.  The 
Times  correspondent  at  Washington  has 
asserted  this  opinion  with  a  good  deal 
of  emphasis;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
adopted,  after  some  hesitation,  by  his 
employers  in  London.  We  have  been 
told  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not 
seem  very  materially  to  differ  from  the 
old  one.i  These,  however,  are  the 
second  thoughts  of  the  Times.  A  day  or 
two  previously  that  journal  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  much  more  serious  and 
more  logical  opinion  on  the  meaning  of 
the  Washington  compact: — 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  the  arrangement  is  a  concession 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  most  far-reaching 
kind.  It  admits  a  principle  that  in  respect 
of  South  American  Republics  the  Uni'cti 
States  may  not  only  intervene  in  disputes, 
but  may  entirely  supersede  the  original 
disputant  and  assume  exclusive  control 
of  the  negotiations.  Great  Britain  can- 
not, «f  course,  bind  any  other  nation  by 
her  action  in  this  matter,  but  she  has  set 
up  a  precedent  which  may  in  future  be 
quoted  with  great  effect  against  herself, 
and  she  has  greatly  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  government  in 
any  dispute  that  may  arise  in  the  future 
between  a  South  American  republic  and 
a  European  power  in  which  the  United 
States  may  desire  to  intervene. 

If  we  choose  to  turn  back  to  a  time  be- 
fore this  "far-reaching"  concession  had 
been  made,  and  when  it  was  believed 
that  it  would  not  be  made,  we  shall  find 
the  same  conviction  asserted  in  sti:i 
more  emphatic  language  "It  must  be 
observed  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on 

i  See  the  Times  November  1G,  1896. 
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which  Mr.  Olney  relies  has  received  an 
entirely  new  development  in  his  de- 
spatch and  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  message. 
.  .  .  Lord  Salisbury  expresses  his  full 
concurrence  in  the  view  "that  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  existing  territorial  dis- 
tribution in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
any  fresh  acquisition  on  the  part  of  any 
European  States  would  be  a  highly  inex- 
pedient change."  But  the  recognition 
of  this  expediency  does  not  cover  the 
deductions  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  Mr.  Olney's  despatch  puts  for- 
ward, and  which  President  Cleveland 
makes  the  basis  of  the  most  astounding 
proposal,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  been 
advanced  by  any  government,  in  time 
of  peace,  since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 
...  It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are 
affected  by  every  frontier  dispute  be- 
tween our  colonies  and  their  neighbors, 
and  that  therefore  the  right  of  impos- 
ing arbitration  in  every  case  of  the  kind 
must  be  conceded."  I  quote  from  the 
Times  of  the  18th  of  December,  the  day 
after  the  publication  of  President 
Cleveland's  message;  I  might  quote 
from  almost  any  other  English  news- 
paper of  that  date.  The  universal 
opinion  in  this  country  at  the  time  was 
that  the  claims  advanced  by  Mr.  Olney 
were  a  great  innovation.  And  what 
Lord  Salisbury  said  last  autumn,  what 
nine  out  of  ten  intelligent  Englishmen 
said  last  winter,  what  a  number  of  the 
most  learned  and  authoritative  of 
American  jurists  urged  as  soon  as  they 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  text  of 
the  secretary  of  state's  note,  competent 
foreign  observers  continue  to  maintain 
still.  The  best  informed  French  and 
German  journalists— seldom  inclined  to 
view  the  aspirations  and  pretensions  of 
Great  Britain  with  indulgence  — de- 
clared that  Lord  Salisbury  had  the 
better  of  the  argumentative  duel;  and, 
though  they  acknowledge  the  equity 
and  prudence  of  the  compromise  which 
has  been  reached,  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  it  involves 
possibilities  of  considerable  gravity,  not 
merely  to  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  the  civilized  world  in 
general.  The  Cologne  Gazette— echoing 
what  is  said  to  be  the  view  of  the  I  }er- 


man  Foreign  Office  —  insists  that  a 
precedent  has  been  established  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
powers,  the  effects  of  which  are  likely 
to  be  felt  long  after  the  British  Guiana 
boundary  question  has  been  forgotten. 
"We  wish  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  declaring,"  said  the  Rhenish  news- 
paper, in  an  article  which  was  repro- 
duced with  approval  by  the  semi- 
official Norddmtsche  Zeitung,  "that  the 
precedent  in  question  is  at  most  an  En- 
glish, and  in  no  way  a  European, 
precedent."  Nevertheless  the  German 
writer  admits  that  the  United  States 
has  entered  upon  a  line  of  policy  from 
which  it  cannot  easily  withdraw,  and 
that  in  the  future,  and  in  the  light  of 
this  Venezuela  transaction,  American 
public  opinion  will  unhesitatingly  de- 
mand the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
government  in  any  dispute  between  an 
American  State  and  a  European  power, 
whether  territorial  questions  be  in- 
volved or  not.  The  Temps,  which  is  the 
best  instructed  of  French  newspapers 
where  foreign  affairs  are  involved, 
writes  in  a  similar  strain.  What 
specially  concerns  Frenchmen,  it 
argues,  is  the  countenance  Great 
Britain  has  given  to  a  novel  and  ex- 
treme deduction  from  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine:— 

Ainsi,  du  consentement  expres  du 
Royaumo-Uni,  le  gouvernement  de  Wash* 
iiitfton  se  verra  investi  du  droit  de 
s'immiscer  dans  toute  querelle  territoriale 
outre  une  puissance  europeenne  et  un  Etat 
du  nouveau  monde.  II  obtiendra  le  droit 
de  se  porter  fort,  meme  sans  mandat  ex- 
pres, pour  Tun  de  ses  clients.  II  pourra, 
d'accord  avec  la  puissance  europeenne  en- 
gagee  dans  le  litige,  mais  sans  l'interven- 
tion  de  l'Etat  amerieaiu  pue  represente 
l'autre  partie,  regler  souverainement  le 
mode,  les  conditions,  la  forme  et  le  fonds 
de  la  solution  destinee  a  mettre  fin  au 
conflit. 

Ce  sont  la  de  bien  grosses  innovations  en 
matiere  de  droit  international.  Elles  con- 
saerent  la  suprematie  absolue  des  Etats- 
Unis  dans  leur  hemisphere. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
French  and  German  publicists  are 
right.    Great  changes  in  the  relations  of 
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the  European  powers  towards  the 
States  of  the  American  continent,  and  in 
the  relations  of  those  States  to  one  an- 
other, have  been  produced  by  the  asser- 
tion on  one  side,  and  the  admission,  at 
least  in  part,  on  the  other,  of  that  new 
and  enlarged  version  of  the  Monroe 
principle,  which  may  be  conveniently 
known  as  the  Olney  Doctrine. 

This  doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  de- 
spatch, so  often  referred  to,  of  the  20th 
of  July,  1895,  emphasized  and  clinched 
in  Mr.  Cleveland's  famous  message  to 
Congress.  The  despatch  is  a  very  ver- 
bose, voluminous,  and  elaborate  docu- 
ment, couched  in  a  rhetorical  style  such 
as  is  not  commonly  employed  in  formal 
state  papers.  But  though  its  argument 
is  loose  and  its  phraseology  singularly 
wanting  in  scientific  precision,  its  gen- 
eral meaning  is  clear  enough.  To  put  it 
briefly  Mr.  Olney's  main  propositions 
are  that  "American  questions  are  for 
American  decision;"  that  no  European 
power  has  the  right  to  intervene  forc- 
ibly in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  or 
to  seek  territorial  extension  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  existing  American  state; 
that  the  United  States,  owing  to  its 
superior  size  and  power,  is  the  protector 
and  champion  of  all  other  American 
nations;  and  that  it  has  the  right  and 
duty  to  intervene  in  all  territorial  dis- 
putes in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
whether  such  disputes  directly  affect  its 
interests  or  not.  These  propositions  are 
deduced  from  a  variety  of  general  state- 
ments of  principle,  some  of  which  are  of 
a  very  remarkable  and  original  charac- 
ter, such  for  instance  as  the  axiom  that 
"permanent  political  union  between  a 
European  and  an  American  State  is  un- 
natural and  inexpedient"  Lord  Salis- 
bury, as  the  representative  of  an  empire 
which  includes  Canada,  thought  it 
necessary  to  place  on  record  his  "em- 
phatic denial"  of  this  extraordinary 
proposition,  and  of  many  other  state- 
ments of  fact  and  theories  of  politics 
which  Mr.  Olney's  despatch  contained; 
nor  did  he  assent  to  the  state  secretary's 
view  that  "American  questions  are 
for  American  decision,"  or  concede 
that  general  right  of  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  the  continent  which 
the  United  States  government  claimed. 


But  in  that  strangely  confused  and  in- 
definite system  which  is  called  Inter- 
national Law,  acts  go  for  more  than 
words.  If  the  jurist  will  be  able  to  turn 
to  the  cogent  piece  of  argument  in 
which  Lord  Salisbury  dismissed  the 
new  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  statesman  will  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  government  over  which 
Lord  Salisbury  presided  did  eventually 
comply  with  the  cardinal  demand  this 
new  interpretation  embodied.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  Mr.  Olney's  his- 
torical and  juristical  generalizations, 
we  cannot  deny  that  her  Majesty's 
government  has  admitted  his  two  main 
assertions  of  practical  policy.  His 
long  despatch  "boils  down"  to  this:  the 
general  right  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene  in  American  disputes  in  order 
to  secure  that  they  shall  be  solved  by 
methods  which  the  government  of  the 
Union  considers  just  and  equitable. 
When  the  two  secretaries  of  state  come 
to  close  quarters  in  their  despatches, 
the  argument  really  turns  on  this  point. 
You  have  only  the  right  to  intervene 
on  any  question  which  affects  your  in- 
terests, said  Lord  Salisbury,  whether 
the  question  be  in  America  or  else- 
where. You  may  interfere  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  it  is  true, 
but  merely  on  the  same  grounds  as  you 
might  have  interfered,  if  you  had 
thought  proper,  between  China  and 
Japan.  Not  at  all,  said  Mr.  Olney;  we 
are  not  bound  to  consider  whether  we 
have  special  interests  in  the  matter. 
The  United  States,  may  intervene  be- 
cause it  is  the  United  States— "not  sim- 
ply by  reason  of  its  high  character  as  a 
civilized  State,  nor  because  wisdom  and 
justice  and  equity  are  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  the  dealings  of  the 
United  States;"  but  also  because,  "in 
addition  to  all  other  grounds,  its  infi- 
nite resources,  combined  with  its  iso- 
lated position,  render  it  master  of  the 
situation."  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  being  by  far  the  largest  and  the 
strongest  of  American  powers,  defi- 
nitely asserts  its  right  to  a  paramount 
control  of  the  states-system  of  the  con- 
tinent. And  this  claim,  it  must  be  re- 
peated, Lord  Salisbury  has  conceded. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  show  that  any 
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special  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  been  involved,  or  that  the  republic 
is  more  directly  affected  by  the  Guiana 
boundary  question  than  Mexico  or  Peru, 
or  any  other  American  State.  If  we 
have  recognized  the  American  claim  to 
determine  this  dispute,  without  the  in- 
vitation of  one  disputant,  and  over  the 
head  of  the  other,  it  is  an  admission  of 
the  political  hegemony  of  the  United 
States  in  the  two  Americas.  The 
precedent  has  been  established  which 
it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Olney  Doc- 
trine to  set  up. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  precedent  is 
not  binding  in  the  tribunal  of  diplo- 
macy. As  I  have  just  shown  French 
and  German  protests  have  already  been 
issued,  and  it  will  be  open  to  any  for- 
eign government,  if  the  occasion  should 
arise,  to  declare  that  the  general  system 
of  international  law  cannot  be  modified 
by  a  private  arrangement  between  two 
powers.  But  if  the  civilized  world  is 
not  committed  to  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  new  doctrine,  the  United 
States  is;  and  that  is  the  true  impor- 
tance of  the  matter.  We  have  seen 
how  President  Monroe's  message  — 
which  was  in  fact  a  purely  academic 
commentary  on  events,  not  followed,  or 
intended  to  be  followed,  by  definite 
action— has  become  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  assumed  in  the  eyes  of 
American  citizens  a  sanctity  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
Probably  the  same  weight  of  authority 
will  not  attach  to  the  policy  laid  down 
by  President  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney. 
But  authority  it  will  have;  the  authority 
of  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the 
authority  of  a  successful  vindication  of 
a  principle  which  could  not  be  conse- 
quently abandoned  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  humiliation.  America  is  a 
democratic  country,  in  which  the  sov- 
ereign is  an  electorate  keenly  alive  to 
the  national  dignity  and  impulsively 
quick  to  resent  any  sacrifice  of  the 
national  honor.  Nothing  helps  a  party 
in  difficulties  more  than  a  show  of  spirit 
in  foreign  affairs,  nor  injures  it  worse 
than  any  suspicion  of  weakness  or 
pusillanimity.  What  has  been  gained 
by  the  assertion  of  the  Olney  Doctrine 


cannot  be  lost.  {Successive  secretaries 
and  presidents  must  take  care  that  this 
high-water  mark  is  not  obliterated,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  pushed  further  out- 
wards. One  would  not  give  much  for 
the  political  fortunes  of  an  American 
statesman,  who  let  it  be  known  that  ha 
thought  the  precedent  of  1896  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
American  questions  should  be  reserved 
for  American  decision,  or  why  a  dis- 
pute between  two  powers,  neither  of 
which  approached  to  within  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  the  United  States, 
could  not  be  left  to  settle  itself  without 
calling  for  the  intervention  of  Washing- 
ton. No  politician  could  now  say  that; 
no  party  could  afford  to  support  him  if 
he  did.  The  United  States  is  practically 
bound  to  intervene  as  protector,  cham- 
pion, and  judge  in  equity  whenever 
territorial  changes  on  the  American 
continent  are  contemplated,  or  the 
rights  of  an  American  state  are  men- 
aced; to  intervene  by  diplomacy  if  that 
will  suffice,  by  fleets  and  armies  if  it 
will  not. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  few  pages 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  this 
new  policy,  but  merely  to  point  out  that 
new  it  is  and  that  it  must  carry  with 
it  new,  and  weighty,  consequences. 
Many  Englishmen  will  feel  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates it.  The  violent  language  of  Mr. 
Olney's  note,  its  fulsome  and  excessive 
laudation  of  the  United  States,  its  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  other  great  nations,  and  its 
glaring  misrepresentations  of  fact  and 
history,  caused  natural  offence  in  this 
country.  Behind,  however,  its  extrava- 
gances and  perversities  there  lies  a 
sentiment  for  which,  even  in  its  audac- 
ity, Englishmen  must  feel  a  certain 
respect.  "We  are  the  'biggest'  and 
also  the  best  power  in  America,  and  we 
mean  not  merely  to  'boss  the  show,' 
but  to  see  that  the  show  is  run  upon  the 
lines  we  approve.  We  are  Republicans, 
and  we  think  everybody  else  ought  to 
be  Republicans,  because  that  is  the  best 
form  of  government,  and  makes  people 
more  virtuous  than  any  other.*      We 

i  "The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  self-government. 
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don't  want  European  influence  or  Euro- 
pean political  methods  here.  We  intend 
to  keep  America  for  the  Americans,  and 
make  all  the  peoples  of  the  continent 
work  up  to  the  standard  set  by  our- 
selves. Therefore  no  fresh  European 
powers  are  to  get  a  hand  in,  and  those 
that  are  in  already  are  to  be  cleared  out 
as  soon  as  convenient."  Mr.  Olney  does 
not  quite  say  this,  but  it  is  what  his 
arguments  really  mean.  And  if  the  qnd 
could  be  attained,  if  it  were  possible  to 
keep  the  New  World  free  from  the 
strife,  the  ambitions,  the  wearing  in- 
trigues, the  jealous  rivalries,  the  burden 
of  armaments,  the  constant  dread,  and 
sometimes  the  awful  reality,  of  war, 
which  have  saddened  the  Old— what 
Englishman  would  seek  to  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  realizing  the  comfortable 
dream?  By  all  means,  he  would  say, 
let  the  Americans  try  the  experiment. 
Only,  from  the  depth  of  an  Old-World 
experience  that  ranges  over  two  thou- 
sand years  of  fierce  conflict  among  the 
nations,  he  may  be  permitted  to  remind 
Americans  that  the  experiment  is  no 
cheap  and  easy  one.  It  will  need  some- 
thing more  than  large  words  and  ele- 
vated sentiments  to  carry  it  to  a  succes- 
ful  conclusion. 

Even  in  embarking  upon  the  modified 
form  of  this  enterprise  which  I  take  to 
be  implied  in  the  Olney  Doctrine,  the 
United  States  has  saddled  itself  with  a 
vast  addition  to  its  burdens  and  its 
duties.  It  has  asserted— successfully 
asserted— for  itself  a  claim  to  be  the 
general  protector  and  "arbiter  of  the 
American  continent.  The  responsi- 
bility thus  assumed  is  a  heavy  one. 
Nothing  like  it  has  existed  in  the  world 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Many  powerful  modern  States 
have  exercised  a  hegemony,  or  suprem- 
acy, over  independent,  civilized  neigh- 
bors; but  no  other  has  yet  attempted  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  habitable  globe,  or  to  make  itself 
answerable  for  a  large  number  of 
separate  States,  many  of  them  of  enor- 
mous extent,  and  some  of  them  hun- 

.  .  .  They  believe  it  to  be  for  the  healing  of 
all  nations,  and  that  civilization  must  either  ad- 
vance or  r  etrograde  according  as  its  supremacy 
is  extended  or  curtailed."— Mr.  Olney's  Despatch. 


dreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
tant from  its  own  frontiers.  The  conti- 
nent of  America  is  not  like  Africa.  It  is 
not  a  no-man's  land,  inhabited  by 
masterless  savages.  Except  the  white 
desolate  wastes  of  the  far  North,  where 
the  continent  breaks  up  among  the 
Polar  seas,  and  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant tract  in  the  extreme  South,  all 
America— North,  Central,  and  South— is, 
nominally  at  least,  subject  to  the  rule  of 
some  organized  government  recognized 
by  the  family  of  nations,  and  admin- 
istered by  men  of  European  blood,  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion.  What- 
ever may  be  the  actual  facts,  in  theory, 
and  in  the  view  of  international  law,  the 
other  governments  of  the  Americas 
have  as  much  right  to  call  themselves 
civilized,  and  to  claim  all  the  immunities 
and  prerogatives  of  civilization,  as  that 
of  Washington  itself;  and  some  at  least 
of  their  States  have  existed,  under 
settled  rule,  as  dependencies  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  as  long  as  the  United 
States  or  longer.  Nor  are  these  groups 
of  countries,  which  are  henceforth  to 
consider  themselves  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  republic,  insignificant  in  re- 
sources, or  in  the  possibilities  of  future 
wealth  and  greatness.  The  Union,  it  is 
true,  is  a  mighty  realm,  with  its  seventy 
millions  of  people,  its  vast  area  of  fer- 
tile and  temperate  land,  its  abounding 
prosperity,  and  its  magnificent  industrial 
development.  Few  Englishmen  would 
be  inclined  to  underrate  the  power  and 
the  splendor  of  the  noblest  of  the 
daughter  States  which  have  sprung 
from  the  womb  of  the  Mother  of  Na- 
tions. But  the  tall  shadow  of  the 
republic  has  perhaps  unduly  dwarfed 
the  proportions  of  others  who  share 
with  it  the  heritage  of  the  Western 
world.  We  need  not  forget  that  along- 
side the  United  States  there  lies  a  coun- 
try, still  under  the  imperial  crown  of 
Britain,  which  may  also  be  called  great, 
in  all  the  elements  that  make  for  great- 
ness, except  an  abundant  population; 
and  even  that  may  come  before  long. 
In  thirty  years'  time  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  may  have  grown  into  a  nation 
with  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  people, 
mostly  of  British  descent:  a  nation  large 
enough  to  claim  its  right  to  be  treated 
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on  terms  of  political  equality  with  any 
neighbor,  however  populous  and  power- 
ful. And  if  we  leave  Canada  out  of 
account,  the  republics  of  South  America 
and  Central  America  are  not  so  unim- 
portant that  their  political  control  can 
be  easy,  even  for  a  country  so  vigorous 
and  powerful  as  the  United  States. 
Mismanaged  as  it  has  been  by  bad  gov- 
ernment, and  retarded  in  its  material 
development  by  war,  bankruptcy, 
slavery,  and  revolution,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  a  great  future  before 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America. 
Great,  in  certain  ways,  it  is  already. 
Mexico  has  a  population  of  ten  millions, 
and  an  area  equal  to  all  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  together;  Brazil  is 
larger  than  Europe,  and  larger  than  the 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska;  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  fertile  land 
enough  to  support  the  combined  popula- 
tion of  England,  France,  and  Germany; 
and  even  the  smaller  republics  of  the 
North  are  larger  than  most  European 
monarchies.  These  States  are  not 
merely  huge  tracts  of  uninhabitable 
desert,  like  that  immense  blank  area  of 
"light  soil"  which  makes  French  Africa 
fill  so  much  space  on  the  map.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica is  well  watered,  and  it  is  lavishly 
endowed  by  nature  with  vegetable  and 
mineral  wealth;  a  considerable  portion 
has  a  climate  which  does  not  forbid  set- 
tlement by  men  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
Of  this  splendid  slice  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face much  is  still  almost  virgin  to  the 
foot  of  man.  The  immense  dominion 
which  is  called  Brazil  has  only  fourteen 
millions  of  inhabitants,  including  ne- 
groes and  Indians.  The  Argentine  is 
less  populous  than  Belgium.  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  even  Peru  and 
Chili,  are  still  only  half-explored  lands. 
Who  can  doubt  that  these  vast  expanses 
of  fruitful  soil  cannot  be  left  forever  to 
a  handful  of  traders  and  political  ad- 
venturers in  a  few  ports  and  capitals, 
and  to  sparse  agricultural  settlements 
round  the  rim  of  the  coast  and  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  great  rivers? 
And  who  can  fail  to  believe  that  as 
South  America  fills  up  its  haphazard 
political  arrangements,  its  accidental 
and  unnatural  geographical  distribution 


will  be  altered?  The  future  history  of 
the  continent  is  likely  to  be  more  adven- 
turous than  its  past.  New  states  will  be 
created;  the  old  ones  will  fall  to  pieces; 
there  must  be  convulsions  and  cata- 
clysms, and  probably  a  struggle  for 
territory,  which  cannot  well  be  other- 
wise than  violent.  There  is  another 
point  worth  considering,  though 
strangely  little  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed on  it  in  this  country.  When  the 
reconstruction  of  South  America  begins, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  exclude  the  Euro- 
pean nations  irom  a  share  in  the 
scramble.  Some  of  them  may  be  drawn 
into  it  by  the  natural  evolution  of  events 
and  probably  very  much  against  their 
will.  But  then  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  full,  and  over  full;  their  surplus 
population  is  brimming  over  into  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world;  cupidity, 
industrial  enterprise,  the  desire  to  gain 
the  necessaries  of  life  on  easier  terms 
than  they  can  be  got  in  comparatively 
poor  countries  not  fitted  to  sustain  a 
large  population  from  their  own  re- 
sources, are  driving  them  to  the  outer- 
most parts  of  the  world,  in  numbers 
larger  than  ever. 

Rhene  or  the  Danaw  from  their  populous 

sands 

• 

poured  upon  the  fields  of  Italy.  The 
problem  is  really  less  interesting  for  us 
than  for  some  others.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  empire  there  is  good  land  enough 
to  hold  the  increase  of  the  British  Isles 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  But  the 
German,  the  Belg:an,  the  Austrian,  the 
Kalian,  the  Alsatian,  the  Sclavonian, 
the  Scandinavian,  pressed  abroad  by 
ambition  or  sheer  hunger— where  are 
they  to  go?  At  present  they  go  mostly 
to  the  United  States;  but  the  United 
States  is  not  anxious  to  have  them,  and 
will  not  take  them  much  longer.  There 
is  Africa;  but  Africa  is  already  a  fail- 
ure, since  it  begins  to  be  plain  that  the 
amount  of  land  suited  for  settlement  is 
strictly  limited  and  a  very  large  part  of 
all  that  is  worth  having  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  power  which  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  its  dependencies  till  the 
strongest  navy  in  the  world  has  been 
mastered.  What  every  European  State 
wants  is  a  colony  capable  of  sustaining 
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in  comfort  a  rew  millions  of  its  own 
people.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Germany,  for  instance,  will  find  such  a 
colony  in  southern  Brazil,  and  Italy  on 
the  Rio  Plata.  Let  us  suppose— not  an 
extravagant  supposition  —  that  some 
time  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  cen- 
tury a  couple  of  millions  of  Germans 
find  themselves  living  in  southern 
Brazil,  and  that  they  also  find  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  gang  of  half-caste  at- 
torneys and  political  adventurers  at 
Rio  Janeiro  no  longer  tolerable.  The 
Uitlanders  revolt  and  are  beaten;  they 
appeal  to  their  own  government  for  pro- 
tection and  annexation.  What  will  the 
United  States  do?  It  might  annex 
South  Brazil,  or  all  Brazil,  itself;  or  it 
might  merely  signify  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  with  its  authorized  glosses, 
required  it  to  warn  off  Germany,  and 
leave  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  to  fight 
out  the  question  among  themselves. 
In  the  former  case  it  would  have  ac- 
quired a  Territory  or  a  new  State,  of 
enormous  extent,  inhabited  by  an  alien 
race,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Union  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  and 
land,  and  needing  a  military  force, 
much  larger  than  the  whole  of  the 
present  United  {states  army,  to  police 
and  protect  it.  In  the  other  case,*  the 
civilizing  mission  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  Mr.  Olney  speaks,  might  be 
fulfilled  by  consigning  a  nobly  fertile 
region  and  an  industrious  population  to 
some  such  welter  of  anarchy  and  mur- 
derously savage  warfare  as  that  which 
devastated  Paraguay  and  almost  exter- 
minated its  male  inhabitants  thirty 
years  ago.  There  is  another  alterna- 
tive. It  is  conceivable  that  even  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  induce  a  powerful 
European  monarchy  to  abandon  a  large 
population  of  its  own  subjects  without 
a  struggle;  and  if  the  United  States  de- 
clined to  annex  Brazil,  Germany  might 
take  some  forcible  action  which  would 
effectually  impede  that  American  State 
from  "shaping  for  itself  its  own  polit- 
ical fortunes  and  destinies."  But  this 
would  be  "antagonizing  the  interests 
and  inviting  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States,"  and  according  to  the  Olney 
Doctrine  would  have  to  be  opposed  by 


the  forces  of  the  Union.  Whichever 
alternative  is  taken  the  result  would 
involve  an  addition  to  the  external  re- 
sponsibilities, and  an  increase  of  the 
warlike  resources,  of  the  United  States. 
This  last  result  seems  to  be  inevitable. 
No  nation  can  expect  to  take  over  the 
political  control  of  an  entire  continent, 
to  make  itself  answerable  for  perma- 
nently maintaining  the  existing  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  a  group  of  States 
so  large  and  (in  some  cases)  so  distant 
as  those  of  the  two  Americas,  and  to  se- 
cure the  integrity  against  colonization, 
annexation,  or  other  forcible  intrusion, 
of  territories  at  once  so  tempting,  so 
weak,  and  in  such  a  condition  of 
economic  and  industrial  infancy,  with- 
out being  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to 
its  wishes.  If  the  scramble  for  South 
America  once  begins,  neither  the  latent 
resources  nor  the  moral  influence  of  the 
United  States  will  avail  to  protect  its 
clients  without  the  display  of  effective 
material  strength.  The  republic  will  be 
compelled  to  provide  itself  with  some 
of  those  burdensome  appendages  to 
political  predominance,  under  which 
the  peoples  of  this  continent  have  suf- 
fered. Amateur  diplomatists  may  con- 
trive to  conduct  the  external  affairs  of  a 
nation  which  is  seldom  called  upon  to 
concern  itself  with  what  happens  be- 
yond its  own  borders;  they  will  require 
to  be  replaced  by  an  elaborately  (and 
expensively)  trained  staff  of  experts. 
Both  the  army  and  the  navy  must  be 
brought  a  good  deal  closer  to  the  Euro- 
pean standard.  A  levy  of  militiamen 
and  civilian  volunteers  can  no  more  be 
relied  upon  to  furnish  a  completely 
equipped  army  corps  for  service  in 
South  America  than  a  fleet  of  cruisers 
can  be  safely  left  to  face  a  squadron  of 
battleships.  President  Cleveland  has 
at  last  provided  the  United  States  with 
a  definite  and  positive  foreign  policy. 
It  will  remain  for  President  Cleveland's 
successors  to  supply  the  country  with 
the  means  of  adequately  discharging 
the  responsibilities  which  this  policy 
necessarily  involves.  The  old  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  one  of  self-centred  isola- 
tion. A  country,  which  aimed  as  far  as 
possible  at  having  no  political  relations 
with  foreign  States,  could  almost  dis- 
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pense  with  the  luxury  of  fleets  and 
armies.  But  the  New  Monroe  Doctrine 
(which  in  some  respects  is  rather  the 
antithesis  than  the  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  its  predecessor)  cannot  assur- 
edly be  maintained  unless  the  citizens 
of  the  republic  are  prepared  to  endure 
burdens  and  incur  obligations  from 
which  hitherto  they  have  been  enviably 
free. 

Sidney  Low. 


From  Temple  Bar 
A  FREAK  OF  CUPID. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Courthope  had  struck  across  to  the 
main  road  at  right  angles  to  the  poplar 
avenue.  The  poplars  stood  slim,  up- 
right, more  like  a  stiff  and  regular 
formation  of  feathery  seaweed  grow- 
ing out  of  a  frozen  ocean  than  like 
trees  upon  a  plain.  He  was  nearing  a 
grove  of  elm  and  birch  which  he  had 
not  seen  the  evening  before;  by  the  al- 
most hidden  rails  of  the  fence  there 
were  half-buried  shrubs.  So  dry,  so 
hard,  so  absolutely  without  bud  or 
sere  leaf  was  the  interlacing  outline 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  that  they  too 
seemed  to  be  some  strange  product  of 
this  new  sort  of  ocean;  they  did  not 
remind  him  of  verdant  glades.  Not  that 
beauty  was  absent,  nor  charm,  but  the 
scene  was  strange,  very  strange;  the 
domain  of  the  laughing  princess,  on 
whom  he  had  turned  his  back,  was,  in 
the  daylight,  more  than  ever  an  en- 
chanted land  which  he  could  fancy  to 
be  unknown  in  story  and  until  now  un- 
explored by  man.  Such  ideas  only 
came  to  him  by  snatches;  the  rest  of 
him,  mind  and  body,  was  summed  up 
in  a  fierce  determination  to  catch  the 
thief  and  bring  back  his  spoils. 
Whether  by  this  he  would  prove  him- 
self honest  or  guilty,  he  neither  knew 
nor  felt  that  he  cared. 

Gradually,  as  he  thought  less  about 
his  snow-shoes,  he  found  that  the  wide 
lateral  swing  which  he  had  been  giving 
to  his  leg  was  unneeded.  Strange  as  it 
seemed,  the  large  rackets  did  not  inter- 


fere when  he  took  an  ordinary  step. 
Having  made  this  pleasant  discovery 
he  quickened  speed.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  girl  had  stopped  laughing 
and  had  gone  into  the  house  again,  but 
he  knew  that  the  falling  snow  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  must  now  hinder 
her  from  seeing  him  distinctly. 

In  a  moment  he  was  glad  of  this,  for, 
becoming  incautious,  he  fell. 

Both  arms,  put  out  to  save  himself, 
were  embedded  to  the  very  shoulder 
straight  down  in  the  snow  that  offered 
no  bottom  to  his  touch;  when  his  next 
impulse  was  to  move  knees  and  feet 
he  found  that  the  points  of  his  snow- 
shoes  were  dug  deep,  and  his  toes,  tied 
to  them,  held  the  soles  of  his  feet  in  the 
same  position. 

What  cursed  temerity  had  made  him 
confess  to  a  criminal  act  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  come  on  this  fool's  errand? 
Fool,  indeed,  had  he  been  to  suppose 
that  he  could  walk  upon  a  frozen  cloud 
without  falling  through!  Such  were 
Courthope's  reflections. 

By  degrees  he  got  himself  up,  but 
only  by  curling  himself  round  and  tak- 
ing off  his  snow-shoes.  By  degrees  he 
got  the  snow-shoes  put  on  again,  and 
mounted  out  of  the  hole  which  he  had 
made,  with  snow  adhering  to  all  his 
garments  and  snow  melting  adown  his 
neck  and  wrists.  He  now  realized  that 
he  had  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
walking  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  With 
this  cheerless  reflection  as  a  companion 
he  went  doggedly  on,  choosing  now  the 
drifted  main  road  for  a  path. 

Having  left  behind  him  the  skeleton 
forms  of  the  trees,  he  was  trudging 
across  an  open  plain,  flat  almost  as  the 
surface  of  the  lake  which  he  had  trav- 
ersed yesterday.  Sometimes  the  fences 
at  the  side  of  the  road  were  wholly 
hidden,  more  often  they  showed  the 
top  of  their  posts  or  upper  bar;  some- 
times he  could  see  cross-fences,  as  if 
outlining  fields,  so  that  he  supposed  he 
still  walked  through  lands  farmed  from 
the  lonely  stone  house,  that  he  was 
still  upon  his  lady's  domain.  He  medi- 
tated upon  her,  judging  that  she  was 
sweet  beyond  compare,  although  why 
he  thought  so,  after  her  mistrust  and 
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derision,  was  one  of  those  secrets 
which  the  dimpled  Cupid  only  could  ex- 
plain. He  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  thus  he  did  think,  and 
that  here  he  was  walking,  whither  he 
hardly  knew,  battling  with  the  gale, 
hustled  roughly  by  its  white  wings,  in 
danger  at  every  turn  of  falling  off  the 
two  small  moving  rafts  of  his  shoes 
into  a  sea  in  which  no  man  could  swim 
very  long.  He  wondered,  should  his 
snow-shoes  break,  if  he  would  be  able 
to  flounder  to  the  rim  of  the  fence? 
How  long  could  he  sit  there?  Certainly 
it  would  seem,  looking  north  and  south, 
and  east  and  west,  that  he  would  need 
to  sit  as  long  as  the  life  in  him  might 
endure  the  frost. 

At  length  a  shed  or  small  barn  met 
his  eye.  His  own  approach  seemed  to 
~ave  been  heard  and  answered  from 
within;  the  neigh  of  a  horse  greeted 
him.  At  first  he  supposed  that  some 
horses  belonging  to  the  house  were 
stabled  here,  and  neglected  because  the 
roads  were  impassable;  then  he  judged 
that  so  slight  a  shed  could  not  be  in- 
tended for  a  stable. 

He  answered  the  animal's  cry  by 
seeking  the  door.  Against  it  the  drift 
was  not  deep,  for,  as  it  opened  on  the 
sheltered  side,  he  had  only  the  snow- 
fall to  scrape  away.  The  door,  which 
had  very  recently  been  freed  from  its 
crust  of  frost,  yielded  easily.  He 
found  a  brown  shaggy  horse  tied 
within,  and  beside  it  a  sleigh,  such  as 
he  had  frequently  seen,  a  mere  plat- 
form of  wood  upon  runners.  Other- 
wise the  shed  was  empty.  Courthope 
was  quickly  struck  by  the  recognition 
of  something  which  set  his  memory 
working.  The  old  buffalo-skin  on  the 
sleigh  was  such  as  was  common,  but 
the  way  it  was  stretched  upon  a  heap 
of  sacks  made  him  remember  the 
sleigh  that  he  had  yesterday  passed 
upon  the  river,  and  the  keen,  sinister 
face  of  the  driver,  which  had  ill  con- 
trasted with  his  apparent  sleep  and 
stupidity. 

Courthope  tossed  aside  the  skin  with 
a  jerk.  A  rum  bottle,  a  small  hoard  of 
frozen  bread  and  bacon,  a  heavy 
blanket  folded  beneath,  all  seemed  to 


prove  that  the  driver  had  made  pro- 
vision for  a  longer  journey.  The  horse 
had  no  food  before  it;  no  blanket  was 
upon  its  back.  Probably  its  driver  had 
not  intended  to  leave  it  here  so  long. 
Where  was  the  driver?  This  quickly 
became  in  Courthope's  mind  the  all  im- 
portant question.  Why  had  he  been 
skulking  on  the  most  lonely  part  of  the 
lake?  And  now,  recalling  again  the 
man's  face,  he  believed  that  he  had  an 
evil  design. 

Courthope  pursued  his  way;  for, 
whether  the  thief  had  gone  farther  or 
remained  in  this  vicinity,  it  was  evi- 
dently desirable  to  have  help  from  the 
nearest  neighbors  to  seek  and  capture 
him.  Courthope  soon  reached  what 
seemed  to  be  a  dip  or  hollow  in  the 
plain;  in  this  the  wind  had  been  very 
busy  levelling  the  surface  with  the 
higher  ground.  At  first  he  supposed 
that,  for  some  reason,  road  and  fences 
had  come  to  an  abrupt  ending;  then  he 
discovered  that  he  merely  walked 
higher  above  the  natural  level  The 
thought  came  to  him  that  if  here  he 
should  break  his  snow-shoes  there 
would  not  even  be  the  neighboring 
fence-top  on  which  to  perch  and 
freeze. 

Suddenly  all  his  attention  was  con- 
centrated upon  a  dark  something,  like 
a  bit  of  cloth  fallen  in  the  snow.  As 
he  came  close  and  touched  the  cloth  he 
found  it  to  be  the  covering  of  a  basket 
almost  buried;  pushing  away  the  snow- 
crusted  covering  and  feeling  with 
eager  fingers  among  the  icy  contents, 
he  quickly  knew  that  this  was  no  other 
than  the  stolen  silver  of  which  he  was 
in  quest.  A  thrill  of  gratitude  to  For- 
tune for  so  kindly  a  freak  had  hardly 
passed  through  his  mind  before  his  eye 
sought  a  depression  in  the  snow  just 
beyond.  He  saw  now  that  a  man  was 
lying  there.  The  head  resting  upon  an 
arm  was  but  slightly  covered  with 
snow;  the  whole  form  had  sunk  by  its 
own  heat  into  a  cavity  like  a  grave. 

Courthope  lifted  the  head;  the  face 
was  that  of  the  man  whom  he  had  seen 
yesterday  upon  the  river.  The  arms, 
when  he  raised  them,  fell  again  to  the 
snow  like  lead,  yet  he  perceived  that 
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life  was  not  extinct.  Even  in  the  frost 
the  odor  of  rum  was  to  be  perceived, 
and  breath,  although  so  feeble  as  to 
be  unseen,  still  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  tightly-drawn  nostrils.  The  touch 
that  would  have  been  reverent  to  a 
corpse  was  now  rough.  He  shook  the 
fallen  man  and  shouted.  He  raised 
him  to  a  sitting  posture,  but  finding 
that,  standing  as  he  did  upon  soft 
snow,  to  lift  him  was  impossible,  he 
laid  him  again  in  the  self-made  grave. 
That  posture  at  least  would  be  most 
conducive  to  the  continued  motion  of 
the  heart. 

Standing  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
body,  Couithope's  shoe  struck  upon  an- 
other hard  object  Which  he  found  to  be 
a  case,  stolen  locked  as  it  was,  which 
contained,  no  doubt,  the  other  valua- 
bles whose  loss  Madge  had  first  discov- 
ered. The  wretch,  weighted  by  a  bur- 
den in  each  hand,  had  apparently 
missed  his  way  when  endeavoring  to 
return  to  the  shed  in  which  he  had  left 
his  horse,  and  wandering  in  circles,  per- 
haps for  hours,  had  evidently  suc- 
cumbed to  drink  and  to  cold,  caught 
as  in  a  trap  by  the  unusual  violence 
of  the  storm. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
return  to  the  house  for  Morin's  aid, 
and,  lifting  the  handles  of  basket  and 
•case  in  either  hand,  Courthope  doubled 
back  upon  his  own  track,  thankful 
that  he  had  already  attained  to  some 
skill  in  snow-shoeing.  As  he  neared 
the  house  his  (heart  beat  high  at  the 
■excitement  of  seeing  Madge's  delight. 
He  closely  scanned  the  windows, 
even  the  tiny  windows  in  the  pointed 
tin  roof,  but  no  eager  eyes  were  on  the 
lookout. 

Loudly  he  thumped  upon  the  heavy 
front  door.  There  was  somewhat  of  a 
bustle  inside  at  the  knock.  The  snow- 
bound household  collected  quickly  at 
the  welcome  thought  of  a  message 
from  the  outside  world.  When  the 
door  was  opened  Madge  and  the 
Morins  were  there  to  behold  Court- 
hope  carrying  the  plunder.  He  per- 
ceived at  once  that  his  guilt,  if 
doubted  before,  was  now  proved  be- 
.yond  all  doubt.    There  was  a  distinct 


measure  of  reserve  in  the  satisfaction 
they  expressed.  Madge  especially 
was  very  grave,  with  a  strong  flavor 
of  moral  severity  in  her  words  and  de- 
meanor. 

Courthope  explained  to  her  that  the 
other  man  was  dying  in  the  snow,  that 
if  his  life  was  to  be  saved  no  time 
must  be  lost.  She  repeated  the  story 
in  French  to  Morin,  and  thereupon 
arose  high  words  from  the  French- 
man. Madge  looked  doubtfully  at 
Courthope,  and  then  she  interpreted. 

It  seemed  that  the  Frenchman's  de- 
sire was  to  put  him  out  again  and  lock 
up  the  house,  leaving  the  two  accom- 
plices to  shift  for  themselves  as  best 
they  might.  Courthope  urged  motives 
of  humanity.  He  described  the  man 
and  his  condition. 

At  length  he  prevailed.  Madge  in- 
sisted that  if  Morin  did  not  go  she 
would.  In  a  few  moments  both  she 
and  Morin  were  preparing  to  set  out. 

It  seemed  useless  for  Courthope  to 
precede  them;  he  went  into  the  din- 
ing-room, demanding  food  of  Madame 
Morin. 

He  found  that  Eliz  had  been  carried 
down  and  placed  in  her  chair  in  the 
midst  of  domestic  activities. 

As  soon  as  she  spied  him,  being  in 
a  nervous,  hysterical  state,  she  opened 
her  mouth  and  shrieked  sharply;  the 
shriek  at  this  time  had  more  the  tone 
of  a  child's  anger  than  of  a  woman's 
fear.  With  a  strong  sense  of  humor 
he  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  she, 
realizing  that  he  was  not  immediately 
dangerous,  railed  upon  him. 

"Viper  in  the  bosom!"  said  Eliz. 

Courthope,  almost  famished,  ate 
fast. 

"Daughter  of  the  horse-leech  crying 
'give,'  and  sucking  blood  from  the 
hand  it  gives!"  she  continued. 

"Sir  Charles  Grandison  would  never 
have  kicked  a  man  when  he  was 
down,"  he  said.  "He  would  have  tried 
to  do  good  even  to  the  viper  he  had 
nourished." 

The  memory  of  Sir  Charles's  well- 
known  method  even  with  the  most  vil- 
lainous, appeared  to  distract  her  at- 
tention for  a  moment. 
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"And  then  they  all  sent  for  him  and 
confessed  and  made  amends,  just  as  I 
have  done,"  Courthope  went  on;  but 
the  fact  that  a  laugh  was  gleaming  in 
his  eyes  enraged  the  little  cripple. 

"How  dare  you  talk  to  me,  sitting 
there  pretending  to  be  a  gentleman!" 

"I  would  rather  be  allowed  to  make 
a  better  toilet  if  my  reputation  were 
to  rest  upon  a  pretence.  I  never  heard 
of  a  gentlemanly  villain  who  weut 
about  without  collar  and  cuffs,  and 
had  not  been  allowed  access  to  his 
hair-brush." 

"A  striped  jacket  and  shaved  head 
is  generally  what  he  goes  about  m 
after  he's  unmasked.  If  I  had  been 
Madge  I  would  not  have  let  you  off." 

"Come,  remember  how  sorry  Eliza- 
beth Bennett  was  when  she  found  she 
had  given  way  to  prejudice.  If  I  re- 
member right  she  lay  awake  many 
nights." 

"Are  you  adding  insult  to  injury  by 
insinuating  that  either  of  us  might  be- 
stow upon  you " 

"Oh!  certainly  not,  I  merely  wish  to 
suggest  that  a  young  lady  possessing 
lively  talents  and  'remarkably  fine 
eyes'  might  yet  make  great  mistakes 
in  her  estimate  of  the  masculine  char- 
acter." 

The  cripple,  who  perhaps  had  never 
before  heard  her  one  beautiful  feature 
praised  by  masculine  lips,  was  obliged 
to  harden  herself. 

"Accomplished  wretch!"  she  cried  iu 
accents  worthy  of  an  irate  Pamela. 

"Do  you  suppose  it  was  the  last  time 
I  was  serving  my  term  in  gaol  that 
1  read  our  favorite  novels?"  he 
asked. 

By  this  time  Morin  had  passed  out  of 
the  door  to  put  on  his  snow-shoes,  and 
Courthope,  who  had  swallowed  only 
as  much  food  as  was  necessary  to  keep 
him  from  starvation,  turned  out  to 
repeat  the  process  of  putting  on  his, 
this  time  more  deftly. 

Morin  had  a  toboggan  upon  which 
were  piled  such  necessaries  as  Madge 
had  collected.  They  began  their 
march  three  abreast  into  the  storm. 

They  went  a  long  way  without  con- 
versation, and  yet  Courthope  found  in 


this  march  keen  enjoyment.  His  heart 
was  absurdly  light  To  have  per- 
formed so  considerable  a  service  for 
Madge,  now  to  be  walking  beside  her 
on  an  errand  of  mercy,  was  as  much 
joy  as  the  present  hour  could  hold. 

It  was  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up 
with  the  others,  yet  in  doing  so  there 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  athlete  in  hav- 
ing acquired  a  new  mastery  over  his 
muscles;  and  the  fascination  of  being 
at  home  in  the  snow  as  a  sea-bird  is 
at  home  in  the  surf,  which  is  the  chief 
element  of  delight  in  all  winter  sport3, 
was  his  for  the  first  time.  With  the 
drunken  wretch  who  was  almost 
frozen  he  felt  small  sympathy,  but  he 
had  the  sense  that  all  modern  men 
have  on  such  occasions,  that  he  ought 
to  be  concerned,  which  kept  him 
grave. 

The  other  two  were  not  light- 
hearted.  Morin,  dragging  the  tobog- 
gan behind  him  and  walking  with  his. 
grey  head  bent  forward  to  the  gale, 
was  sullen  at  being  driven  in  the  ser- 
vice of  thieves;  afraid  lest  some  sin- 
ister design  was  still  intended,  he  cast 
constant  glances  of  cunning  suspicion 
at  Courthope.  As  for  Madge,  she  ap- 
peared grave  and  preoccupied  beyond 
all  that  was  natural  to  her,  suffering, 
he  feared,  from  the  pain  of  her  first 
disillusionment.  This  was  a  sufferiug 
that  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to 
take  seriously,  and  yet  his  heart 
yearned  over  her.  He  thought  also 
that  she  was  pondering  over  the  prob- 
lem of  her  next  responsibility,  and  the 
evidence  of  this  came  sooner  than  'ae 
had  expected. 

When  they  got  to  the  place  where 
his  first  track  diverged  straight  to  the 
shed,  she  and  Morin  stopped  to  ex- 
change remarks;  they  evidently  per- 
ceived in  this  the  clearest  evidence  of 
all  against  him.  Had  he  not  gone 
straight  to  the  place  where  the  accom- 
plice had  agreed  to  wait?  Then 
Madge  fell  back  a  little  to  where  he 
was  now  plodding  in  the  rear.  She 
accosted  him  in  the  soft  tones  that 
had  from  the  first  so  charmed  him, 
contrasting  with  her  sister's  voice  as 
the  tones  of  a  reed-pipe  contrast  with 
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those  from  metal,  or  as  the  full  voice 
of  the  cuckoo  with  the  shrill  chirp  of 
the  sparrow.  The  soft  voice  was  very 
serious,  the  manner  more  than  sedate, 
the  words  studied. 

"I  am  afraid  that  nothing  that  I  can 
say  will  persuade  you  to  alter  a  way 
of  life  which  you  seem  to  have  chosen, 
but  it  seems  to  me  very  sad  that  one 
of  your  ability  should  so  degrade 
himseli." 

She  stopped  for  a  little  gasp  of 
breath,  as  if  frightened  at  her  own 
audacity.  Her  manner  and  phrases 
were  an  evident  imitation  of  the  way 
in  which  she  had  heard  advice  be- 
stowed upon  vagrant  or  criminal  by 
the  benevolent  judge  whose  memory 
she  so  tenderly  cherished.  It  was  sec- 
ond nature  to  her  to  act  as  she  fancied 
he  would  have  acted.  Courthope  coin- 
posed  himself  to  receive  the  judicial 
admonition  with  becoming  humility; 
his  whole  sympathy  was  with  her,  his 
mind  was  aglow  with  the  quaint  hu- 
mor of  it. 

"You  must  know,"  rebuked  Madge, 
"how  very  wrong  it  is;  and  it  is  not 
possible  that  you  could  have  difficulty 
in  getting  some  honest  employment." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  interest 
yourself  in  me."  He  kept  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground. 

"I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  led 
you  to  begin  a  life  of  crime,  or  in  what 
way  you  found  out  what  houses  in  this 
country  were  worth  robbing,  but  I 
fear  you  must  have  led  a  wicked  life 
for  a  long  time"  (she  was  very  severe 
now).  "You  are  young  yet;  why 
should  you  carry  on  your  nefarious 
schemes  in  a  new  country,  where,  if 
you  would,  you  could  easily  reform?" 
(Again  a  little  gasp  for  breath.)  "I 
have  promised  to  let  you  go  without 
giving  you  into  the  hands  of  the  law. 
I  am  afraid  I  did  a  selfish  and  weak 
thing,  because  others  may  suffer  from 
your  crimes,  and  I  wish  you  could 
take  this  opportunity,  which  my  leni- 
ency gives  you,  and  try  to  reform  be- 
fore you  have  lost  your  reputation  as 
well  as  your  character." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he  mur- 
mured again;  and  still  as  he  walked 


he  looked  upon  his  feet.  He  had  no 
thought  now  of  again  denying  his 
guilt;  having  denied  and,  as  she 
thought,  confessed,  he  felt  that  to 
change  once  more  would  only  evoke 
her  greater  scorn.  "Let  be,"  his  heart 
said.  "Let  come  what  will,  I  will  not 
confuse  her  further  to-day." 

CHAPTER   VI. 

They  passed  the  shed,  making  a 
straight  march,  as  swift  as  might  be, 
for  the  fallen  man;  but  before  they 
reached  him  they  saw  some  one  com- 
ing, a  black,  increasing  form  in  the 
snowy  distance.  Morin  hesitated.  If 
the  thief  had  arisen,  strong  and  able- 
bodied,  it  was  clear  that  they  had 
again  been  tricked  for  an  evil  purpose. 
Even  Madge  looked  alarmed,  and  they 
both  together  raised  a  halloo  in  the 
patois  of  the  region.  The  answer  that 
came  across  the  reach  of  the  storm 
cheered  them. 

The  new-comer,  a  messenger  from 
the  nearest  village,  became  voluble  as 
soon  as  he  was  within  speaking  dis- 
tance. He  addressed  Madge  in  broken 
English,  but  so  quickly  and  with  so 
strong  a  French  accent  that  Courthope 
only  gathered  part  of  his  errand.  He 
had  come,  it  seemed,  from  the  step- 
mother to  tell  something  concerning  a 
certain  Xavier,  who  had  been  sent  to 
them  the  evening  before.  Before  he 
had  finished  calling,  Madge  and  Morin 
had  come  to  the  place  where  the  thief 
lay,  and,  looking  down  upon  him, 
Madge  gave  a  little  cry. 

The  new-comer  came  up.  He  looked 
as  if  he  might  be  of  the  grade  of  a 
notar^e  clerk  or  a  country  chemist. 
He  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see  who 
the  man  was.  He  began  at  once  with 
great  activity  to  chafe  his  hands  and 
face  with  handfuls  of  the  snow. 
Madge  and  Morin  were  also  active 
with  the  restoratives.  The  thief  was 
lifted  and  laid  upon  the  toboggan. 
They  trod  the  snow  all  about  to  know 
that  nothing  remained,  and  found  only 
a  corkless  flask  containing  a  few  drops 
of  rum.  They  were  all  so  busy  that 
Courthope  had  little  to  do;  he  stood 
aside,  wondering  above  all  at  the  way 
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they  rubbed  the  man  with  the  snow, 
and  at  the  astonishment  that  Madge 
expressed.  The  stranger  was  very 
nimble  and  very  talkative;  pouring  out 
words  now  in  French  to  Madge,  he 
walked  with  her  in  all  haste  to  the 
shed  from  which  the  horse  again 
whinnied.  Morin,  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  urgency,  started  at  a  trot, 
dragging  the  toboggan  behind  him;  it 
sank  heavily  in  snow  so  light.  Court- 
hope  lent  a  hand  to  the  loop  of  rope 
by  which  it  was  drawn.  He  too  es- 
sayed the  trot  of  the  Canadian.  He 
was  growing  proficient,  and  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  running 
pace,  he  managed  to  go  more  quickly 
than  before.  They  made  fair  prog- 
ress. Looking  back,  Courthope  saw 
Madge  and  the  stranger  emerge  upon 
the  road  with  the  little  horse.  He  had 
not  time  to  look  back  often  to  see  how 
they  helped  it  to  make  its  way.  They 
were  still  some  distance  behind  when 
he  and  Morin  reached  the  house. 

The  man  called  Xavier  was  carried 
into  the  kitchen  amid  wild  exclama- 
tions from  the  Morin  women.  As  they 
all  continued  the  work  of  restoring 
him  with  a  hearty  good-will  and  an  ex- 
perience of  which  Courthope  could  not 
boast,  he  was  glad  to  betake  himself 
to  his  own  room,  wondering  whether 
he  was  now  a  thief  or  a  gentleman  in 
the  eyes  of  this  small  snow-bound 
world.  There  was,  in  any  case,  no  one 
at  leisure  to  prohibit  him  from  making 
free   with   his  own  possessions. 

When  he  was  dressed  a  certain  shy- 
ness prohibited  him  from  entering  the 
dining-room  in  which  he  heard  Madge, 
Eliz,  and  the  stranger  talking  French 
together.  He  betook  himself  to  the 
library,  to  the  letters  of  the  Portu- 
guese nun  and  an  easy-chair.  They 
might  oust  him  with  severity,  but  it 
was  as  well  to  enjoy  a  short  interval 
of  luxury.  The  room  was  warmed 
with  a  stove;  the  book  was  in  the  old- 
fashioned  type;  an  almost  sleepless 
night  was  behind  him;  soon  he 
slept. 

It  was  almost  midday  when  he  slept, 
the  afternoon  was  advancing  when  he 
awakened.    Madame  Morin  was  stand- 


ing beside  him  arranging  a  tray  of 
food  upon  the  table. 

"En!"  she  said,  and  smiled  upon 
him. 

Then  she  pointed  to  the  food,  and  de- 
manded in  pantomime  if  it  suited  him. 
Courthope  concluded  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  in  disgrace.  He  would 
rather,  much  rather,  have  been  sum- 
moned to  a  family  meal,  but  that  was 
not  his  lot.  He  had  taken  many  things 
with  philosophy  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  hours  and  he  took  this  also. 
What  right  had  he  to  intrude  himself? 
He  ate  his  meal  alone.  His  roving 
glance  soon  brought  him  pleasure  for 
he  found  that  some  one  had  tip-toed 
into  the  room  while  he  slept  and  laid 
the  choicest  volume  of  romance  near 
his  chair. 

The  wind  had  dropped,  the  snow  had 
ceased  falling.  Before  Courthope  had 
finished  his  luncheon  the  young  man 
who  looked  like  a  notary's  clerk  came 
in,  using  his  broken  English.  He  re- 
marked that  the  storm  was  over  and 
that  they  were  now  going  to  get  out 
a  double-team  to  plough  through  the 
road.  He  suggested  that  Courthope 
should  help  him  to  drive  it,  and  to 
transport  the  prisoner  to  the  gaol  in 
the  village.  One  man  must  be  left  to 
protect  the  young  ladies  and  the  house; 
one  man  must  help  him  with  the 
team  and  its  burden.  The  speaker 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  more  suitable  for 
Morin  to  remain,  and  said  that  for  his 
part  he  would  be  much  obliged  and 
honored  if  Courthope  would  accom- 
pany him.  Here  some  plain  and  easy 
compliments  were  thrown  in  about 
Courthope's  strength  and  the  generous 
activity  he  had  displayed,  but  not  a 
word  concerning  his  temporary  dis- 
grace; if  this  man  knew  of  it  he  did 
not  regard  it  as  of  any  importance. 

He  was  a  matter-of-fact  young  man, 
not  much  interested  in  Courthope  as 
a  stranger,  immensely  interested  in 
the  fact  of  the  theft  and  all  that  con- 
cerned it.  At  the  slightest  question  he 
poured  out  excited  information.  Xa- 
vier had  been  a  servant  in  the  house. 
Mrs.  King,    who    was    religious    and 
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zealous,  had  found  in  him  a  convert. 
He  had  become  a  Protestant  to  please 
her.  (At  this  point  the  narrator 
shrugged  his  shoulders  again.)  Then 
Xavier  had  asked  higher  wages;  upon 
that  there  was  a  quarrel,  and  he  had 
left 

The  sp'eaker's  scanty  English  was 
of  the  simplest.  He  said,  "Xavier  is 
a  very  bad  man,  much  worse  than  our 
people  usually  are.  This  winter  he 
went  to  the  city  and  got  his  wits 
sharpened,  and  when  he  came  back  he 
made  a  scheme.  He  sent  word  to  Mrs. 
King  that  his  old  father  was  dying 
and  would  like  to  be  converted,  too. 
Mrs.  King  travels  at  once  with  a  horse 
and  the  strongest  servant-man.  The 
old  father  takes  a  long  time  to  die,  so 
Xavier  comes  here  yesterday  to  say 
she  will  stay  all  night;  but  when  he 
did  not  come  back,  his  wife  she  got 
frightened,  and  she  told  that  the  old 
man  was  not  going  to  die,  that  she  was 
afraid  there  was  a  scheme.  Now  we 
have  Xavier  very  safe.  He  may  get 
five  years." 

Upon  Courthope's  inquiring  after  the 
health  of  the  thief,  he  was  told  that 
beyond  being  severely  frostbitten  he 
was  little  the  worse.  He  was  again 
drunk  with  the  stimulants  that  the 
Morins  had  poured  down  his  throat. 
The  visitor  ended  the  interview  by 
saying  that  if  Courthope  would  be 
good  enough  to  drive  the  team 
through  the  drifts  his  own  horse  and 
sleigh  would  be  sent  after  him  the 
next  day.  Courthope  inquired  what 
was  the  wish  of  the  young  mistress  of 
the  house.  The  other  replied  that 
mademoiselle  approved  of  his  plan.  It 
was  evident  that  poor  Madge  was  no 
longer  the  mistress;  the  clerk  was  an 
emissary  of  Mrs.  King's  and  as  such 
he  had  taken  the  control.  Still,  as  he 
seemed  an  amiable  and  capable  per- 
son, Courthope  fell  in  with  his  sug- 
gestion, inwardly  vowing  that  soon  of 
some  domain,  if  not  of  this  one,  Madge 
should  again  be  queen. 

Courthope  received  a  message  to  the 
effect  that  the  young  ladies  wished  to 
see  him.  There  was  something  in  the 
formal  wording  of  this  message,  com- 
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ing  after  his  solitary  meal,  which 
made  him  know  that  they  were  ill  at 
ease,  that  they  had  taken  their  mis- 
take more  deeply  to  heart  than  he 
would  have  wished.  He  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  room  where  Madge  stood 
than  he  wished  he  were  well  out  of  it 
again,  so  far  did  his  sympathy  with 
her  discomfort  transcend  his  own 
pleasure  at  being  in  her  presence. 

Madge  stood,  as  upon  the  first  night, 
behind  her  sister's  chair.  Eliz  looked 
frightened  and  excited,  yet  as  half  en- 
joying the  novel  excitement.  Madge, 
pale-faced  and  distressed,  showed  only 
too  plainly  that  she  had  need  of  all 
the  courage  she  possessed  to  lift  her 
eyes  to  his.  Yet  she  was  not  going  to 
shirk  her  duty;  she  was  going  to  make 
her  apology,  and  the  apology  of  the 
household,  just  as  the  judge,  her 
father,  would  have  wished  to  have  It 
made. 

It  was  a  little  speech,  conned  before- 
hand, which  she  spoke— a  quaint  mix- 
ture of  her  own  girlish  wording  and 
the  formal  phrases  which  she  felt  the 
occasion  demanded.  Courthope  never 
knew  precisely  what  she  said.  His 
feelings  were  up  and  in  tumult,  like 
the  winds  on  a  gusty  day,  and  he  was 
embarrassed  for  her  embarrassment 
while  he  smiled  for  the  very  joy  of  it 
all. 

Madge  confessed  with  grief  that  Eliz 
hau  mistaken  Xavier  for  Courthope. 
She  said  the  man  from  the  village  had 
shown  them  what  folly  it  was  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gentleman  could  be  Xa- 
vier's  accomplice.  She  begged  that 
same  gentleman's  pardon  very  humbly. 
Ac  the  end  he  heard  some  words  fal- 
tered; she  wished  it  was  in  their 
power  "to  make  any  amends." 

Almost  before  she  ceased  speaking 
he  took  up  the  word,  and  his  own  voice 
sounded  to  him  merry  and  bold  in  com- 
parison with  her  soft,  distressiul 
speech;  but  he  could  not  help  that,  he 
must  speak  with  such  powers  as  na- 
ture gave  him. 

"There  are  two  ways  by  which  you 
can  make  amends,  and  first  I  would 
beg  that  none  of  our  friends  who  were 
here  last  night  should  be  told  of  it.    I 
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should  not  like  to  think  that  Emma 
and  Elizabeth,  and  Evelina  or  Mari- 
anna  Alcoforado  should  ever  hear 
that  I  was  taken  ior  a  thief." 

"You  are  laughing  at  us,"  said  Eliz 
sharply.  "We  know  that  you  will  go 
away  and  make  fun  of  us  to  all  your 
friends." 

"If  I  do  you  will  have  one  way  of 
punishing  me  that  would  give  me  more 
pain  than  I  could  well  endure,  you 
can  shut  me  out  next  time  I  come  to 
ask  for  shelter." 

"Oh,  but  you  can't  come  again,"  said 
Eliz,  with  vibrating  note  of  fierce  dis- 
content; "our  stepmother  will  be  here." 

He  looked  at  Madge. 

"I  was  going  to  say  that  the  other 
way  in  which  you  could  make  amends 
would  be  to  give  me  leave  to  come 
back;  and  if  yon  give  me  leave  I  will 
come,  even  if  it  be  necessary,  to  that 
end,  to  get  an  introduction  from  all 
the  clergy  in  Great  Britain,  or  from  the 
royal  family." 

A  ray  of  hope  shot  into  Madge's  dark 
eyes,  the  first  glimmer  of  a  smile  be- 
gan to  show  through  her  distress. 

"It  is  an  old  adage  that  'where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way,'  and  did  I 
not  walk  on  your  most  impossible 
snow-shoes  and  bring  back  your  sil- 
ver?" 

Madge  looked  down,  a  pretty  red  be- 
gan to  mantle  her  pale  face,  and,  as  if 
the  angels  who  manage  the  winds  and 
clouds  did  not  wish  that  the  blush  of 
so  dear  a  maiden  should  betray  too 
much,  a  ray  of  scarlet  light  from  the 
sinking  sun  just  then  came  winging 
through  the  dispersing  storm-clouds 
and  caused  all  the  white  snow-world 
to  redden,  and  dyed  the  frost-flowers 
on  the  window-pane,  and,  entering 
where  the  pane  was  bare,  lit  all  the 
room  with  soft  vermilion  light.  So,  in 
the  wondrous  blush  of  the  white  world, 
the  girl's  cheeks  glowed  and  yet  did 
not  confess  too  much. 

"You  will  allow  me  to  send  in  your 
compliments  and  inquire  after  Mr. 
Woodhouse  as  I  pass?"  This  was 
Courthope's  farewell  to  Eliz,  and  she 
called  joyfully  in  reply:— 

"You  need  not  send  back  his  mes- 


sage for  we  shall  know  that  they  are 
'all  very  indifferent.'  " 

Into  the  scarlet  shining  of  the  west- 
ern sun,  an  omen  of  fair  weather  and 
delight,  Courthope  set  forth  again 
from  the  square  tin-roofed  house, 
"leaving,"  as  the  saying  is,  "his  heart 
behind  him."  The  large  farm  horses, 
restive  from  long  confinement  and 
stimulated  by  the  frost,  shook  their 
bells  with  energy.  The  Morin  women 
displayed  such  good-will  and  even  ten- 
derness in  their  attentions  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  second  prisoner,  in  whom 
they  had  found  an  old  friend,  that, 
tied  in  a  blanket  and  lying  full  length 
on  the  straw  of  a  oox-sleigh,  he  looked 
content  with  himself  and  the  world, 
albeit  he  had  not  as  yet  returned  from 
the  happy  roving-places  of  the 
drunken  brain.  The  talkative  clerk 
was  glad  enough  to  give  Courthope  the 
reins  of  the  masterful  horses;  he  sat 
on  one  edge  of  the  blue-painted  box 
and  Courthope  on  the  other;  thus  they 
started,  bravely  plunging  into  the 
drifts  between  the  poplars.  The  drifts 
were  all  tinged  with  pink;  the  pop- 
lars, intercepting  the  red  light  upon 
their  slender  upright  boughs,  cast, 
each  of  them,  a  clear  shadow  that 
seemed  to  lie  in  endless  length  athwart 
the  glowing  sward. 

Courthope  looked  back  at  the  house 
which  had  been  so  dim  and  phantom- 
like the  night  before;  the  red  sun  lit  the 
icicles  that  hung  from  eaves  and  lintels, 
tinged  the  drifts,  glowed  upon  the 
windows  as  if  with  light  from  within, 
and  turned  the  steep  tin  roof  into  a 
gigantic  rose;  but  all  his  glance  was 
centred  upon  his  lady-love,  who  stood, 
regardless  of  the  cold,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  drift-encircled  porch  and 
watched  them  as  long  as  the  sunlight 
lay  upon  the  land.  Was  she  looking 
at  the  plunging  sleigh  and  at  its 
driver,  or  at  the  wondrous  chasms  of 
light  in  the  rent  cloud  beyond?  His 
heart  told  him,  as  he  drove  on  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  sunset  which  had 
embraced  the  glistening  land,  that  the 
maid,  although  not  regardless  of  the 
outer  glory,  only  rejoiced  to  the  full  in 
its  beauty  because  the  vision  of  her 
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heart  was  focussed  upon  him.  His 
heart,  in  telling  him  this,  taught  him 
no  pride,  for  had  he  not  learned  in  the 
same  small  space  of  time  only  to  count 
himself  rich  in  what  she  gave?  And 
it  was  for  this  unreasonable  reason 
that  the  sunset  for  him  had  greater 
splendor,  that  for  the  hour  the  hard, 
sad  facts  of  wickedness  and  misery, 
even  though  they  lay  at  his  very  feet, 
were  as  though  they  were  not. 

Slow  was  the  progress  of  the  great 
horses;  they  passed  the  grove  of  high 
elms  and  birches  that,  dressed  in  the 
snowflakes  that  had  lodged  in  boughs 
and  branches  when  the  wind  dropped, 
stood  up  clear  against  the  gulfs  of  blue 
that  now  opened  above  and  beyond. 
Then  the  house  was  hidden,  and  after 
that,  by  degrees,  the  light  of  the  sun- 
set passed  away. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
CATHOLIC    MYSTICS    OF  THE    MIDDLE 
AGES.1 

There  are  certain  terms  of  general 
classification  that  seem  predestined  to 
breed  confusion  in  criticism  and 
thought;  and  among  these  the  term  of 
Mysticism  might  be  almost  considered 
one  of  the  most  pre-eminently  bewil- 
dering. Under  the  head  of  Mystics  we 
find  included  indifferently  a  Sta. 
Teresa  and  a  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  a 
Maeterlinck  and  a  Paul  V-erlaine.  The 
epithet,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  of 
which  the  significance  embraces  such 
varying  characteristics  that  no  dic- 
tionary can  keep  pace  with  the  subtle 
developments  it  is  perpetually  acquir- 
ing.   In  this  case,  as  in  many  another, 

1  1.  Santa  Teresa  :  her  Life  and  Times.  By 
Gabriela  Cunninghame  Graham.  2  vols.  London: 
1894. 

2.  St.  John  of  the  Cross  :  Life  of,  and  Works. 
"The  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel."  "The  Dark  Night 
of  the  Soul,"  etc.  2  vols.  Translated  by  David 
Lewis,  M.A.    London  :  1889,  1891. 

3.  Blessed  Henry  Suso :  Life  of.  Related  by 
Himself.  Translated  by  T.  F.  Knox.  London: 
1865. 

4.  XVT  Revelations  of  Juliana  of  Norwich. 
Reprint.    1843. 


no  effort  of  scientist  or  philosopher 
avails  to  set  barriers  to  the  fresh  in- 
terpretations of  ancient  formulas. 
The  friction  of  common  use  wears 
away  old  limits,  and  the  daily  lau- 
guage  of  daily  life,  hurrying  past,  con- 
fesses its  poverty  of  invention  by  a 
constant  adaptation  of  old  verbal  sym- 
bols—begged, borrowed,  and  stolen 
from  the  most  unlikely  sources— to  its 
own  immediate  exigencies.  Thus  it  is, 
as  we  all  know  and  continually  forget, 
that,  while  the  diction  of  bygone  days 
survives,  senses  utterly  unfamiliar  to 
the  past  attach  themselves  to  every 
part  of  speech,  making,  in  the  matter 
of  meanings,  a  recurrentgame  of  defini- 
tions for  the  grammarians  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation.  The  threefold 
problem  of  past,  present,  and  future 
is  always  confronting  us  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-mor- 
row. What  did  these  words  mean 
once  to  those  in  whose  footprints  we 
tread,  whose  voices  we  echo,  with  all 
that  gulf  of  dissimilarity  a  lingering 
likeness  serves  to  accentuate.  What 
will  they  mean  on  the  lips  of  those  to 
come  after  us,  associated  with  accu- 
mulated combinations  of  memory, 
recolored  with  the  atmosphere  of  un- 
born years,  when  the  very  thoughts  of 
which  language  is  to-day  the  sign  au- 
dible will  have  assumed  aspects  our 
fancy  swerves  in  anticipating? 

Thus,  arrested  by  the  strange  riddle 
of  that  phase  of  human  life  and 
thought  and  feeling,  presented  in  the 
records  of  those  men  and  women  of 
mediaeval  Europe  to  whom  by  common 
consent  the  name  of  Mystics  has  been 
specially  accorded,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  circumscribe  and  restrict  the 
designation.  Further,  to  analyze  what 
general  quality  is  indicated,  from  this 
narrowed  point  of  view,  by  the  term 
recently  applied,  without  discrimina- 
tion of  species,  to  so  many  forms  of 
supernaturalism,  to  all  systems  of 
symbolism,  and  to  most  of  the  ob- 
scurer manifestations  of  emotional  or 
intellectual  spiritualism.  To  do  this 
effectually  we  must  in  the  first  place 
divest  mysticism  of  some  of  its  at- 
tributes    and     accessories— from     the 
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dogmas  of  special  sects,  and  from  the 
fantastic  extravagancies  of  special 
schools— with  which  it  has  been  in- 
timately connected. 

That  the  Catholic  Mystic  of  the  West 
has  been  inseverably  allied  with  the 
miracle-worker  and  vision-seer  is  un- 
deniable. That  he  and  his  Protestant 
brethren,  both  in  the  portraitures  of 
life  and  of  fiction,  are  often  and  justly 
identified  with  the  crude  idea  of  super- 
naturalism— with,  that  is,  the  idea  of 
preternatural  and  extraneous  powers 
working  by  personal  or  material  agen- 
cies—is equally  apparent.  Yet,  if 
supernaturalism  be  regarded  as  the 
continent,  mysticism  holds  within  that 
continent  a  fortressed  rainbow  coun- 
try of  its  own.  Even  more,  it  is  al- 
leged by  certain  initiates  that  the 
creed  of  the  supernaturalist  is  hardly 
consonant  with  that  of  the  genuiuo 
mystic  viewed  in  the  light  of  later  in- 
terpreters. And  there  is  an  under- 
stratum of  truth  in  this  apparent 
paradox,  for  to  the  mystic,  although 
in  outward  substance  and  form  his 
miracle  or  vision  might  be  the  very 
same  as  the  miracle  or  vision  of  the 
mere  supernaturalist,  the  cause  would 
claim  another  origin.  By  the  writers 
of  earlier  ages  a  clear  difference  was 
recognized  between  one  vision  and 
another.  The,  external  or  "bodily 
showing,"  of  which  they  speak,  and 
which  may  be  classed  as  the  super- 
natural vision,  was  not  confounded 
with  the  "ghostly  seeing"  of  the  under- 
standing, albeit  the  same  person  might 
at  one  and  the  same  time  possess  both 
faculties  of  vision.  "All  this  was 
showed  by  three  parts,"  a  fourteenth- 
century  seer  says,  "by  bodily  sight,  by 
words  formed  in  my  understanding, 
and  by  ghostly  sight."  And  Serenus 
de  Cressy,  the  de  Cressy  of  whom  the 
author  of  "John  Inglesant"  has  drawn 
a  winning  if  not  an  historical  portrait 
in  the  romance  to  which  he  owes  his 
literary  reputation— writes,  that  those 
visions  "which  were  more  pure,  intime, 
and  withal  more  certayne,  were 
wrought  by  a  divine  illapse  into  the 
spiritual  [as  distinguished  from  the 
sensual]  part  of  the  soul."    These  lat- 


ter constitute,  strictly,  the  visions  of 
mysticism. 

Indeed,  this  pervading  idea  of  under- 
currents of  life,  of  lives  within  lives, 
forms  an  elementary  characteristic  of 
the  mystic's  creed.  What  to  the  su- 
pernaturalist proper  lies  without  to 
him  lies  within,  and  while,  broadly 
speaking,  the  tendency  of  the  super- 
naturalist has  generally  been  to  ma- 
terialize spirit,  that  of  the  mystic  has 
always,  however  unconsciously,  led 
him  to  spiritualize  the  animal  creation 
and  to  vitalize  matter.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  writing  in  this  journal  of  St. 
Francis  d'Assisi,  makes  the  assertion 
that  "each  living  thing  was  a  brother 
or  sister  to  him  in  a  sense  which  al- 
most ceased  to  be  figurative.  To  all 
inanimate  beings  he  ascribed  a  per- 
sonality and  a  sentient  nature  in  some- 
thing more  than  a  sport  of  fancy;"  and 
Mrs.  Graham,  in  her  introduction  to 
the  life  of  Sta.  Teresa,  notes  the  nai'f 
sympathy  with  nature  and  animal  life, 
the  community  of  obedience  and  wor- 
ship, with  birds,  beasts,  and  plants, 
belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the 
mystic  period  of  Sta.  Teresa's  order. 
Thus  it  was  no  fantastic  childishness 
that  impelled  St.  Francis  to  preach  to 
mie  sirocchie%  the  birds,  or  to  undertake 
the  conversion  of  such  four-footed 
felons  as  the  ferocissimo  lupo  d'  Agobio. 
These  legends,  and  they  are  many, 
embody  a  deep-sighted  recognition  of 
the  multitudinous  souls  of  creation, 
and  as  such  are  but  a  rational  invoca- 
tion to  the  life-created  to  laud  and 
serve  the  life-creator,  as  to  this  day 
the  churches  sing  "Benedicite,  omnia 
opera  Domini  .  .  .  ."  Later  exponents 
of  the  mystic's  faith  have  betrayed  a 
kindred  sentiment.  Nature,  animal 
and  vegetable,  matter  itself  in  its  most 
inert  substances,  is  to  the  mystic  so  re- 
plete with  dormant  energies  that  the- 
oretically there  is  little  scope  left  for 
exterior  interpositions.  Earth,  if  we 
may  so  express  the  position,  can  per- 
form her  own  miracles— in  fact,  is  al- 
ways performing  them.  Such  phrases 
as  that  employed  by  Novalis,  in  whom 
Moravian  traditions  lingered,  when  he 
says  that  the  plants  are  language  to 
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the  earth's  thoughts,  are  no  empty 
figures  of  speech.  Life— the  faith  has 
been  summarized— slept  in  the  stones, 
dreamt  in  the  plants,  and  wakened 
in  man. 

"That  this  creed  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  irreligious  panthe- 
ism I  well  know,"  Coleridge  acknowl- 
edges, referring  to  Tauler,  the  four- 
teenth-century Dominican,  to  Jacob 
Bohme,  the  Lutheran  theosophist  of 
the  sixteenth,  and  to  other  teachers  of 
German  mysticism.  But  he  confesses 
that  their  writings  at  once  served  to 
prevent  his  mind  becoming  imprisoned 
by  any  single  dogmatic  system,  and 
kept  alive,  to  use  his  graphic  expres- 
sion, "the  heart  in  the  head."  During 
his  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  of 
doubt,  he  adds  emphatically,  if  they 
were  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  by  day 
they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  and  by  their  aid  he  "skirted 
without  crossing  the  sandy  desert  of 
unbelief." 

Whatever,  nevertheless,  might  be  the 
intellectual  doctrines  of  mysticism  to 
whose  instrumentality  Coleridge  owed 
redemption,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  practice  and  action,  in  coun- 
tries, times,  and  minds  where  primi- 
tive supernaturalism  was  a  dominant 
habit  of  thought,  each  was  commonly 
co-existent,  if  not  co-extensive,  with 
the  other,  and  that  both  found  similar 
manifestations  in  inspired  revelations 
and  divine  visions,  whether  the  seer 
were  a  German  ascetic,  a  heretic  cob- 
bler, or  a  Spanish  ecstatic. 

Nor  is  the  admixture  of  mysticism 
and  supernaturalism  the  only  element 
of  confusion  in  the  definition  of  the 
former.  At  every  page  it  is  the  inevi- 
table fate  of  the  mystic  to  employ  the 
phraseology  of  symbolism.  There  is 
a  recurrent  point  where  the  imagery 
by  which  he  intends  to  convey  the 
conception  of  an  actuality  is  fused 
with  the  language  by  which  he  intends 
to  convey  the  conception  of  an  alle- 
gorical figure  (Wahrzeichcn).  A  deter- 
minate boundary  line  exists,  as  Novalis 
points  out,  to  the  mental  capacities  of 
definite  conception,  beyond  which  rep- 
resentation   cannot   retain   strength    or 


form.  There  the  utterance  of  the 
mystic  becomes  perforce  that  of  the 
symbolist.  Thus  the  stanzas  of  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Cruz— a  puritan  among 
transcendentalisms— are  written  in  the 
language  of  pure  similitudes.  He 
paraphrases  the  apostrophes  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  of  Spanish  sere- 
nades, of  pastoral  verses  with  equal 
boldness. 

Where  hast  thou  hidden  Thyself 

And  abandoned  me  in  my  groaning,  O  my 

Beloved? 
Thou  hast  fled  like  the  hart, 
Having  wounded  me; 
I  ran  after  thee  crying;   but  thou  wert 

gone, 

are  the  words  the  saint  of  asceticism 
places  in  the  mouth  of  the  soul.  And 
in  another  poem,  when  the  soul  sets 
out  on  her  pursuit  of  perfection,  he 
thus  describes  the  search:— 

In  a  dark  night, 

With  anxious  love  inflamed, 

O,  happy  lot! 
Forth  unobserved  I  went, 
My  house  being  now  at  rest 
In  darkness  and  in  safety, 
By  the  secret  ladder,  disguised. 

O,  happy  lot! 
In  darkness  and  concealment 
My  house  being  now  at  rest. 

Or,  mimicking  the  accent  of  pastoral 
verse:— 

A  shepherd  is  alone  and  in  pain, 
Deprived  of  all  pleasure  and  joy, 
His  thoughts  on  his  shepherdess  intent, 
And  his  heart  by  love  cruelly  torn. 

In  such  allegories  San  Juan  strives,  as 
he  himself  explains,  to  convey  those 
meanings  to  the  mind  of  his  readers 
that  common  speech  could  not  convey. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Henry  Suso 
sees  the  Eternal  Wisdom  seated  beside 
his  soul,  "which,  leaning  lovingly 
towards  God's  side,  and  encircled  by 
God's  arms,  lay  entranced,"  he  is  evi- 
dently attempting  to  depict  what  was 
to  him  an  actuality  of  spiritual  vision. 
The  blending  of  either  method,  when 
the  vision  of  the  utterable  passes  into 
the  vision  of  the     unutterable,    should 
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not,  however,  be  suffered  to  blur  the 
distinction  between  the  attitude  of  the 
pure  mystic  and  tnat  of  the  pure  sym- 
bolist. To  the  mere  symbolist  the 
interconnection  of  the  emblem  with 
that  which  it  allegorizes  is  accidental, 
temporal,  and  artificial,  but  to  the  be- 
liever in  the  undercurrents  of  nature's 
vitalities  a  symbol  must  be  more  than 
a  symbol.  It  must  not  only  represent 
as  an  arbitrary  cypher  the  spiritual 
object  symbolised,  it  must  have  some 
fundamental  affinity  with  it;  it  must 
possess  some  radical  correspondence 
of  life  with  life,  permanent,  essential, 
and  vital. 

Setting,  however,  aside  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  it  remains  to  solve 
the  problem,  to  detect  when  and  where 
the  written  language  should  be  taken 
to  represent  a  similitude,  and  when 
and  where  it  must  be  accepted  as  sig- 
nifying an  actuality.  To  unravel  this 
riddle  is  the  thankless  task  of  the 
commentators,  who,  each  according  to 
his  own  creed,  adhere  to  the  literal  or 
the  metaphorical  interpretations  of 
equivocal  passages,  or  again  explain 
both  away. 

In  their  simplicity  of  soul  [Coleridge 
here  is  paraphrasing  Schelling]  the  mys- 
tics made  their  words  the  immediate 
echoes  of  their  feelings.  .  .  .  Under  the 
excitement  of  grasping  new  and  vital 
truths  the  uneducated  man  of  genius  may 
easily  mistake  the  tnmiiltuons  sensations 
of  nerve,  the  spectres  of  fancy,  as  parts 
or  symbols  of  the  truths  opening  upon 
him. 

Nor  to  those  who  are  careful  to  in- 
quire is  such  a  line  of  apology  with- 
out plausibility,  though  San  Juan  de 
la  Cruz— than  whom  was  no  more  com- 
petent judge— offers  a  sterner  solu- 
tion. "Their  mind  and  sense  and  feel- 
ings [of  aspirants  yet  imperfect  in  the 
path  of  God]  are  full  of  fancies, 
whereby  they  very  often  see  imag- 
inary and  spiritual  visions  .  .  .  where- 
in the  devil  and  their  own  proper 
fancy  most  frequently  delude  the 
soul."  His  sentence  was  doubtless  as 
well  merited  as  it  was  uncompromis- 
ing. 


Yet  when  every  vision,  every  sensa- 
tion, has  been  sifted,  every  inspiration 
analyzed,  when  the  mystic's  position 
has  been  accurately  formulated,  and 
his  claims  confuted  or  allowed,  we,  of 
the  laity,  may  chance  to  feel  that  In 
matters  of  mysticism  the  critic  labors 
but  in  vain.  He  may  reduce  it  to  a 
system,  the  "science  absolument 
exacts"  of  M.  Huysmans'si  biograph- 
ical fiction;  he  can  supply  modern 
synonyms  of  obsolete  terms,  and  eluci- 
date the  social  or  historical  surround- 
ings of  bygone  thought;  he  can  define 
its  species— theopathetic,  theosophic  or 
theurgic,  transitive  or  intransitive. 
Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  we  are  inclined  to  repudiate  our 
obligations  to  the  pen  of  the  expositor, 
nay  more,  some  amongst  us  might  be 
well-nigh  tempted  to  believe  that  we 
could  have  understood  the  text  had  it 
not  been  for  the  commentary! 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  mys- 
ticism is  rather  an  atmosphere  than  a 
system,  if  we  except  that  anomalous 
school  of  scholastic  mysticism  repre- 
sented in  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugo 
de  St.  Victor-,  in  the  thirteenth  by 
Bonaventura  (one  of  whose  works  was 
translated  into  English  verse  as  early 
as  the  year  1330),  and  by  which,  no 
doubt,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  was 
strongly  influenced.  But  apart  from 
this  school,  and  considering  mysticism 
from  a  personal  point  of  view,  it 
plainly  belongs  to  that  evasive  part 
of  a  man's  individuality  that  we  con- 
fusedly call  temperament,  rather  than 
to  that  more  definite  and  self-deter- 
minative fraction  we  name  character. 
Its  very  essence  is  undefinableness;  it 
demands  not  an  explanation  but  an  in- 
terpretation. 

Such  interpretation  is  to  be  found,  if 
anywhere,  in  the  qualities  distinguish- 
ing the  Catholic  mystics  of  earlier 
ages,  by  the  study  of  their  lives  and  of 
such  writings  as  they  themselves  have 
bequeathed  to  us.  Nor  are  these  few 
in  number  or  inconsiderable  in  bulk. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Fray  Juan  de 
la  Cruz,  the  great  master  of  contempla- 

i    En  Route,  Huysmans,  1895.    Paris. 
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tion,  as  well  -as  Sta.  Teresa  de  Jesus 
herself,  left  works  adequately  repre- 
sentative of  the  mystical  asceticism 
of  their  day.  Behind  is  a  multitudi- 
nous company  of  volumes:  St. 
Bridgeti  of  Sweden  filled  many  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  St.  Mechtild2  (the 
saint  whom  German  criticism  has 
striven  to  identify  with  that  Matilda 
of  Dante's  who  gathering  flowers  by 
the  clear  stream  has  bewildered  the 
commentators  of  the  "Divine  Com- 
edy") wrote  five  books  of  spiritual 
grace;  the  Visions  of  B.  Angela8  of 
Foligno,  taken  down  by  her  confessor, 
also  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Henry  Suso  was  author  of  the  "Book 
of  the  Everlasting  Wisdom,"  as  well 
as  the  author— or  relator— of  his  "Life." 
St.  Catherine4  of  Siena  dictated  her 
"Ecstatic  Dialogue."  Juliana  of  Nor- 
wich, to  cite  those  only  whose  works 
modern  Catholicism  has  attempted  to 
popularize,  became  likewise,  though 
in  different  guise,  what  the  gentle 
monk  Blosius  denominates  "a  secre- 
tary of  God."  It  is  a  literature  full  of 
monotonous  repetitions,  of  raptures 
that  by  force  of  reiteration  become  the 
very  platitudes  of  emotion;  but  full 
also  of  a  fantastic  human  interest,  of 
a  distinctive  beauty  of  coloring,  of  a 
shadowy  delicacy  of  perception,  and 
moreover  it  possesses  not  seldom  "a 
miracle  and  passion"  of  thought  that 
not  even  the  barbarisms  of  language 
or  the  vapidity  of  modern  translation 
can  nullify. 

Of  the  "undaunted  Daughter  of  De- 
sires" commemorated  by  the  poet 
Crashaw  in  stanzas  of  transcendent 
enthusiasm,  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus, 
Mrs.  Graham  has  given  what  may 
practically  be  regarded  as  an  exhaus- 
tive account.  From  the  first,  the  story 
of  her  personal  life  is  crowded  with 
picturesque  incident,  and  its  pictur- 
esqueness    has    lost     nothing    at    the 

1  Revelations  of  St.  Bridget  (translated).  Lon- 
don, 1874. 

*  Select  Revelations  of  St.  Mechtild  (trans- 
la  t  «■.!!.     London,  1875. 

s  Visions  and  Instructions  of  B.  Angela  of  Fo- 
ligno (translated).    London,  1871. 

*  1  Halogne  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  (translated). 
London,  1896. 


hands  of  her  recent  biographer,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  time  and 
country  of  which  she  writes  lend  a 
graphic  vividness  to  her  portrayal  of 
the  persons,  scenes,  and  surroundings 
of  that  old  Spanish  world. 

"On  Wednesday,  Day  of  SanBertoldi 
of  the  Order  of  Carmelites,  on  the  29th 
day  of  March,  1515,  at  five  in  the 
morning,"  so  runs  the  brief  entry 
found  after  her  death  in  Teresa's  brev- 
iary, "was  born  Teresa  de  Jesus,  the 
sinner."  Daughter  of  an  illustrious 
race,  Teresa  spent  her  childhood  in 
the  city  of  Avila.  The  arms  of  dead 
soldiers  of  her  blood  carved  on  tombs, 
blazoned  over  gateways  and  arches,  on 
church  pillars  and  in  stained  windows, 
confronted  her  at  every  turn  with 
memories  of  their  past  achievements 
and  of  the  unforgotten  traditions  of 
their  fame,  as  she  grew  up  in  the  town 
set  amid  the  wild  sierras  of  Central 
Spain,  where  the  sombre  dignity  of 
mediaeval  Gothic  stonework  was 
mingled  with  the  grace  of  Moorish 
arabesque.  At  six  years  old  she  too  is 
inspired  with  dreams  of  glory;  she 

Thinks  it  shame 
Life  should  so  long  play  with  that  breath 
Which  spent  can  buy  so  brave  a  death. 

Taking  with  her  a  like-minded  child- 
brother,  Teresa  sets  out  for  the  land  of 
the  Moors,  "that  so,"  she  tells  the  epi- 
sode in  the  "life"  written  by  herself, 
"we  might  be  beheaded  there."  The 
child's  play  of  martyrdom  frustrated, 
it  was  succeeded  by  games  of  make- 
believe  hermitages  built  in  her  gar- 
den, where  spiritual  books  are  spelt 
over,  and  the  refrain  of  eternity,  "for- 
ever, forever,  forever,"  is  continually 
upon  the  lips  of  the  two  baby  play- 
mates. Thus,  as  in  most  such  lives  of 
the  saints  of  Catholic  mediaavalism, 
the  gospels  of  holy  childhoods,  em- 
broidered with  many  a  fable  and 
legend,  are  handed  down  to  us  by  their 
grave  chroniclers,  possessing,  like  the 
spurious  gospels  of  Christ's  infancy,  a 
charm  that  sets  sober  truth  at  defi- 
ance. Teresa's  first  childhood  over, 
the  page  is  varied  with  new  imagina- 
tions.   Chivalrous  romances  supersede 
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spiritual  studies;  for  rosaries  and 
crucifix  and  hermitage  come  gay 
dresses  and  vain  companionships; 
dreams  of  the  world  evict  the  dreams 
of  immortality.  But  the  terror  of  hell 
overtakes  her  renegade  heart;  the  stern 
doom  of  sanctity  has  fallen  upon 
Teresa.  It  was  no  light  doom  in  those 
days,  and  to  fulfil  its  obligations  she 
must  seek  the  rule  of  the  cloister.  The 
call  to  the  religious  life  comes,  and  she 
obeys,  but  "the  sharpness  of  sense  I 
felt  on  going  out  of  my  father's  house 
was  so  extreme,  that  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  greater  in  the  agony  of  death," 
she  writes. 

Nor,  for  the  moment,  did  it  seem  as 
if  the  experience  of  that  second  agony 
would  be  long  delayed.    Maladies,  the 
revenge,  it  might  seem,  that  the  soul 
wreaks  upon  the  body  when  spirit  vic- 
torious tramples  the  vanquished  senses 
underfoot,  take  deadly  hold  upon  the 
delicately  nurtured  frame  of  the  girl- 
nun;    she    suffers    all     the    tortures- 
racked   nerves,     crippled    limbs,     and 
that   intense   sadness   which   disjoints 
the  mind    and    reason— that    physical 
pain  can  inflict  upon  its  victims.    Yet 
Teresa  is  of  the  fibre  that  dies  hard; 
neither  the  sickness  nor  the  remedies 
avail  wholly  to  kill  her;  and  as  the 
seasons  pass  by  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Encarnacion^where  twenty-five  years 
of  her  life  were  to  be  spent— her  health 
in  some  measure  comes  back,  and  it  is 
her  soul  that  suffers  a  relapse.    In  that 
lax  social    atmosphere     of     the    unre- 
formed  convent  locutorio,  the  ring  of 
the  swords  and  spurs  of  gay  cavaliers 
mingles  with  the  jingle  of  the  nuns' 
rosaries,  secular  guests  come  and  go, 
and     Teresa,     beautiful     of     feature, 
young  and  keen-witted,  trusted  by  her 
superiors     with     honorable     freedom, 
forms    friendships    with     the     world 
which  her  conscience  proclaims  to  be 
enmities  with   God.    Again  conscience 
prevails;    these    vain    preoccupations 
are  abandoned.    God  allows  no  rivalry 
of  loves,  and  Teresa  must  be  not  only 
a  saint  but  an  ascetic.      A  new  and 
second  birth  of  her  soul  lands  her,  as 
it  were,  with  feet  upon  a  new  shore; 
she  enters  a  region  whose  boundaries 


she   had   before  but  faintly   descried. 
Raptures  and  ecstasies,  visions  and  il- 
luminations  succeed   one   to   another, 
and  the  converse  of  angels  replaces  the 
lost  comradeship  of  friends.    "I  knew 
not,"  she  says,  "that  it  was  possible 
for  one  to  see  any  one  but  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body,"  but  henceforth  her 
inner  eyes  are  open.      What  relation 
these  mystic  annals  of  Teresa's  girl- 
hood and  earlier  womanhood,  whether 
written   by   herself  or  by   her  priest- 
biographers,  bear  to  reality,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  divine.      Their  aim  in  writing 
does  not  correspond  to  our  aim  in  read- 
ing, and  where  they  are  endeavoring 
to  inscribe  the  life  of  a  saint  we  are 
attempting  to  decipher  the  character 
of  a  girl.    Mrs.  Graham  has  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  to  a  great  extent  sur- 
mounted, the  difficulty  in  her  effort  to 
reconcile   the   two— the     life    of     the 
woman      with       keen       imaginations 
thwarted,     with    vehement    affections 
detached  and  human  instincts  broken 
from  their  earthly  anchorage,  and  the 
life  of  the   spiritual   politician   whose 
invulnerable  courage  and  pure  inten- 
tion endowed  her  with  power  to  rev- 
olutionize the  lives  of  men  and  women, 
monks,    nuns,    courtiers,    sinners,    and 
saints  who  fell  under  her  sway.    From 
the  period  lying  between    her    forty- 
first  and  forty-third    years,     Teresa's 
record  as  a  simple  religious  becomes 
obliterated  in  the  events  of  her  active 
career  of  some  twenty-six  years;  her 
vie  intime  of  the  soul  becomes  subordi- 
nate to  the  claims  of  practical  life  as 
the  design  of  restoring  the  rule  of  her 
order  to  its  primitive  rigor  rises   and 
develops   in   her  mind.    Toil,   anxiety, 
fame  and  offence,  honor  and  strife  are 
henceforth  hers,  until  on  the  evening 
of  an  October  day,   in  the  year  1582 
(the  nun  who  had  charge  of  the  con- 
vent infirmary  tells  the  story):— 

Sitting  at  a  low  window  of  the  room 
where  Teresa  lay,  she  [the  narrator] 
heard  a  confused  kind  of  noise  .  .  .  and 
soon  after  saw  a  great  number  of  persons 
all  in  white  and  glittering  with  wonderful 
splendor,  who,  passing  through  the  mon- 
astery .  .  .  came  near  to  the  bed  where 
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the  blessed  mother  lay;  immediately  she 
surrendered  her  soul  to  God. 

The  well-known  events  of  her  life 
as  one  of  the  great  monastic  reformers 
are  public  property,  and  she  takes  her 
valiant  place  among  the  St.  Francises, 
the  St.  Dominies,  the  Loyolas  of  the 
past  ages,  claiming  the  praise  and  dis- 
praise, the  love  or  enmity  of  men.  It 
is  needless  here  to  review  the  familiar 
chronicle  of  Teresa's  successes  and 
failures,  her  triumphs  and  defeats  in 
that  vivid  world  of  Philip  II.'s  reign— 
a  world  of  chivalry  and  enterprise  and 
crime— of  the  Holy  Inquisition  and  of 
the  massacres  of  Peru.  It  is  with 
Teresa  in  her  character,  or  the  char- 
acter ascribed  to  her,  as  a  mystic;  with 
that  chapter  of  her  personal  experi- 
ences (limited,  we  are  informed, 
to  ten  years  of  her  later  career), 
and  with  those  pages  of  her 
writings  that  record  and  analyze 
those  experiences,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. As  a  mystic  Teresa  will  prob- 
ably live  in  the  classification  of  the 
Church.  Yet  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  her  latest  biographer's 
repeated  assertions— the  Seraphic  Doc- 
tor of  Castile  was  not  essentially  or 
typically  a  mystic.  Mysticism  with 
her  lacked  somewhat,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  define  what  it  is  that  is  ab- 
sent. The  vision  of  the  mystic  is 
there,  but  the  eyes  that  see  it  are  not 
the  mystic's  eyes,  and.  rapturous 
as  may  be  the  ecstasy  of  joy  or  suffer- 
ing, we  are  still  constrained  to  feel 
that  it  is  not  Teresa  who  is  absorbed 
by  the  vision,  but  the  vision  that  is 
absorbed  by  Teresa.  Mysticism  with 
her  is  rather  an  episode  than  a  temper- 
ament. It  is  not  the  single-hearted, 
the  single-aimed  life  of  narrower  or 
more  passive  natures,  nor  can  we  help 
being  dimly  aware  that  the  brain  was 
ever  in  some  degree  a  spectator  in  that 
spiritual  theatre  where,  by  mystic 
rule,  the  soul  alone  might  enter. 

It  is  possible  that  outward  circum- 
stance had  more  than  a  little  influence 
in  determining  the  quality  of  her  ec- 
stasies. The  story  of  Teresa's  miracu- 
lous communications  with  the  unseen 


is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  pop- 
ular belief  that  the  visionary  was  at 
all  costs  and  times  a  growth  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  by  authoritative 
Catholicism,  a  belief  at  which 
Vaughan,i  or  his  Nonconformist  con- 
science, connives.  For  a  long  season— 
the  dates  are  indefinite — Teresa's  vis- 
ions were  made  the  subject  of  incred- 
ulous scrutiny.  Discountenanced  alike 
by  her  most  intimate  friends  and  by 
her  spiritual  advisers,  she  was  held 
at  the  bar  of  judgment.  At  that 
time,  the  period  of  her  divine  revela- 
tions, it  would  have  taken  but  a  hair's 
weight  more  of  suspicion  and  the  In- 
quisition would  in  all  probability  have 
claimed  her  for  its  prey,  for  the 
Church  of  that  day  was  fully  prepared 
to  endorse  the  modern  dictum  that  if 
the  mystic  of  the  East  is  always  a 
slave,  the  mystic  of  the  West  is  usu- 
ally a  rebel.  Teresa's  mind  was  tor- 
tured by  the  contagion  of  doubt  and 
disparagement;  while  indomitably  sin- 
cere to  her  perilous  faith  in  herself, 
that  faith  became  the  faith  of  the  ac- 
cused, it  lost  its  spontaneity,  its  free- 
dom, and  its  simplicity.  In  the  neces- 
sities of  self-defence  it  became 
guarded,  analytical  and  controversial; 
nor  when  adversaries  were  silenced 
and  opponents  convinced,  is  she  left 
wholly  victor  of  the  field.  Her  own 
mind  has  played  traitor  and  in  part 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  the 
very  end  are  these  doubts,  ambushed 
in  her  own  keen  intelligence,  cancelled. 
"That  she  was  never  entirely  satisfied 
as  to  whether  she  was  not  deceiving 
herself  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
road  her  'Life'  with  an  unbiassed 
mind.  Her  doubts  as  to  whether  these 
things  were  of  divine  or  diabolical 
origin  tormented  her  in  life  and  were 
only  stilled  as  she  was  nearing  the 
grave,"  says  her  biographer,  and, 
though  possibly  the  statement  is  ex- 
aggerated, it  seems  on  the  whole  just. 
As  a  hero,  as  a  soldier,  as  even  a  hu- 
morist, her  brilliant  figure  stands  out, 
with  beauty  of  body  and  beauty  of 
soul,  among  the  kings  and  courtiers, 
the  saints  and  the  sinners  of  her  time. 

i    Hours  with  the  Mystics. 
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By  all  thy  dow'r  of  lights  and  fires, 
By  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove, 
By  all  thy  lives  and  deaths  of  love, 
By  thy  large  draughts  of  intellectual  day, 
And  by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than 
they. 

By  all  these  things  Teresa  will  be  re- 
membered when  her  mysticism  is  for- 
gotten and  out  of  mind.  Teresa's  own 
worus,  spoken  on  death's  threshold, 
prefigure  the  years  to  come  with  par- 
tial accuracy.  "This  'Saint,'"  sheeaid, 
and  aged,  tired,  and  sick,  her  voice  has 
its  old  ring  of  laughter,  "will  be  no 
longer  wanted."  Of  Teresa,  as  a  mys- 
tic, the  world  truly,  for  loss  or  gain. 
has  no  need;  and  the  world's  memory 
knows  what  it  wants,  and  for  what  it 
does  not  want  it  has  a  convenient  trick 
of  oblivion. 

If  the  practical  uses  of  mysticism 
may  be  traced  in  the  records  of  Te- 
resa's career,  the  scholarship,  the  intel- 
lectuality, the  poetry  of  mysticism, 
found  in  (be  sensitive  austerity  of  rue 
humblest  of  saints,  Teresa's  greatest 
disciple,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  its  most 
passionate  exponent.  The  Galahad 
of  Monks,  he  celebrates  the  divine 
union  of  love  in  a  hyun  of  almost,  un- 
paralleled temerity  in  its  adaptation 
of  the  language  of  human  passion  to 
the  expression  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
soul.  Reading,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  sordid  persecutions, 
the  bodily  tortures  inflicted  upon  him 
by  unworthy  brethren,  imprisonments, 
scourgings,  and  disgrace,  left  his  spirit 
serenely  untroubled.  Thrice  only, 
amongst  all  the  storms  of  his  life,  was 
he  accused  that  he  had  sinned  by  dis- 
composure. Once  his  humility  re- 
belled against  a  painter  who  had 
painted  him  by  stealth;  once,  again, 
when  a  careless  speaker  had  seemed 
to  liken  the  poverty-loving  Carmelite 
to  the  great  Bridegroom  of  Poverty— 
St  Francis.  The  third  occasion  is  un- 
chronicled.  The  most  compassionate 
of  ascetics,  it  was  said  of  him  that  his 
body  "was  the  only  creature  of  God  to 
which  he  showed  no  mercy."  Of  all 
mystics,  he  represents  perhaps  most 
completely  the  extreme  phase  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  spirit  from  every 


bond— more,  from  every  faculty— of 
human  nature.  His  is  the  mysticism 
of  mysticism;  the  idea  itself  becomes 
but  a  symbol,  the  most  abstract 
thought  less  than  a  metaphor,  in  rela- 
tion to  what  lies  behind  it.  Forms, 
figures,  and  natural  apprehensions  are 
but  hindrances;  in  the  "dark  night"  of 
the  lonely  soul  (the  phrase  is  old  as 
mysticism  itself)  can  the  spirit  alone 
attain  illumination  and  achieve  its 
brideship  with  the  divine  Bridegroom. 
It  is  the  mysticism  of  the  supreme  sur- 
render of  self,  with  its  supreme  com- 
pensation—the "having  nothing,  and 
yet  possessing  all  things." 

But  from  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
Teresas  and  San  Juans,  the  leaders 
and  marshals  of  the  host,  we  turn  in- 
stinctively to  those  less-known,  less- 
remembered  figures,  who  shared  the 
conditions  of  that  enigmatical  spirit- 
ual life  without  participating  in  its  re- 
nown. Contradictory  as  it  may  seem, 
the  fame  of  the  individual  is  apt  to 
obscure,  if  not  to  pervert,  our  concep- 
tions in  the  study  of  a  type.  The 
criticism  of  history  has  touched  and 
retouched  the  outline  of  the  features, 
partisan  prejudice  has  alternately  de- 
faced and  restored  the  original,  shift- 
ing traditions  have  tinted  and  retinted 
its  primary  colors,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  all  those  incidents  of  celebrity, 
we  are  dimly,  but  penetratingly,  con- 
scious, as  we  look  on  the  portrait 
exhibited,  of  the  eyes  of  the  thousands 
who  have  gazed  on  it  before,  who  gaze 
on  it  now;  and  in  the  sense  of  those 
thronging  beholders  we  lose  possession 
of  that  hermitage  of  thought  in  which 
surely  the  mind  should  dwell  if  it 
would  appreciate  the  spirit  of  that 
mysticism  whose  birthplace  was  soli- 
tude, the  profoundest  solitude  of  all 
solitudes,  the  innermost  cloister  of  the 
soul. 

Therefore  it  is  that,  from  the  study 
of  such  books  as  Suso's  "Life"  and 
Juliana's  "Revelations"  we  seem  to 
glean  a  sharper,  because  a  more  single, 
impression-^an  impression  akin  to 
a  sensation— of  the  atmosphere  and 
temperament  (apart  from  the  doc- 
trines   and    systems)    of     the     mys- 
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tic's     life.    Suso     himself     occupies  a 
midway  station  between  the  two  great 
phases  of  mysticism;  that  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  human  nature  and  that  of 
its  spiritualization.    The  outline  of  his 
external      record      is       commonplace 
enough.    Heinrich  von  Berg,  known  to 
the    world  by  his  mother's  name  Suess, 
Latinized  Suso,  to  himself  as  Aman- 
dus  (which  name  was  revealed  of  God), 
was  born  at  Ueberlingen,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The 
whole  desire  of  his  mother,  we  learn 
incidentally,   was  to    live    a    spiritual 
life;  but  her  husband  was  full  of  the 
world.      Through  this  diversity  she— 
possibly  his  father  also— had  much  to 
suffer.    At   thirteen   Heinrich    entered 
a  Dominican   monastery,  at    eighteen 
he  was  "perfectly  converted  to  God;" 
he   became,     finally,     after    enduring 
much   suffering   at   the   hands   of   his 
brethren  in  religion,   prior  of  one  of 
the  communities  of  his  order,  and  died 
at  Ulm  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.    His 
"Life"  was  taken  down  from  his  own 
relation  by  one  of  his  spiritual  daugh- 
ters, and  added  to  in  later  years  by  his 
own    hand,    curiously   enough,    in   the 
name  of   the   nun   (Elizabeth   Staglin) 
by  whom  the  earlier  portions  had  been 
inscribed. 

His  story  lies  in  a  sombre  his- 
toric framework.  A  devotional  world, 
mad  with  terror  under  the  lash  of 
plague  and  pestilence,  was  offering  its 
holocausts  of  victims  to  superstitions 
which  were  the  sacrilege  of  faith.  A 
panic-stricken  impulse  to  penitence 
had  clothed  itself  in  the  grotesque 
masquerade  of  contrition— the  rites  of 
the  Flagellants.  Condemned  by  the 
more  sober  authorities  of  Church  and 
State,  they  formed  a  vagrant  pilgrim 
brotherhood,  recruited  from  every  sex 
and  class.  They  passed  from  town  to 
town,  a  dark  train,  blazoned  with  the 
red  cross  symbolic  of  propitiatory  suf- 
fering, lacerating  themselves  on  the 
highways,  in  the  streets  and  market- 
places with  the  iron-pointed  scourge— 
the  badge  and  instrument  of  their  con- 
fraternity—offering to  the  eyes  of 
fanatic  mobs  the  spectacle  of  their 
self-inflicted  tortures.      The  "Geissler- 


lied,"  the  song  of  bloodshedding,  rang 
through  the  lands  they  traversed. 

Sinner,  canst  thou  to  Me  aton^. 
Three  pointed  nails,  a  thorny  crown, 
The  Holy  Cross,  a  spear,  a  wound? 

Miracles  and  crimes  followed  in  their 
wake,   the   massacre  of  thousands  of 
Jews  testified  to  the  savage  fierceness 
of  this   moral  plague.      Amongst  the 
Christians   the    thirst    for     slaughter 
spread  like  a  fever,  while  amongst  the 
victims  a  thirst  for    martyrdom    out- 
rivalled  the  lust  for  blood.    Meanwhile 
the   undevotional   world   was   peopled 
with  apparitions,   with   phantasms  of 
witchcraft  and  magic,  and  dominated 
by  the  shadowy  imaginations    of     as- 
trologers, soothsayers,  and  alchemists. 
In  Suso's  narrative  the  spirit  of  this 
century   is  pictured  with  a  vividness 
and  reality  Froissart  himself,  his  con- 
temporary, does  not  surpass.    Miracles 
occur— the  miracles  of  a  period  when 
men  found    belief    in    miracles     more 
easy  of  credence  than  belief  in  impos- 
ture, when  every  facility  of  deception 
existed  in  a  life  full  of  illusions,  when 
the  saint  was  as  often  the  dupe  of  his 
disciples  as  the  disciples  of  the  saint, 
and  common  incidents  and  trivial  ac- 
cidents were  seen  and  interpreted  by 
those  to  whom  the  agency  of  the  su- 
pernatural was  a  familiar  key  to  all 
enigmatical   phenomena.      We   follow 
Suso  through  scenes  of  peril  and  ad- 
venture  told   with   the   disjointed    di- 
rectness of  a  child's    narrative,     and 
more  than  once  the  incidents  of  the 
story  recall  the  wanderings  of  Charles 
Reade's  poor  hero,  the  pious  but  tim- 
orous monk  Gerard,  of  "The  Cleister 
and  the  Hearth." 

One  such  episode,  for  sake  of  its 
quaint  picturesqueness  and  uncon- 
sciously grim  humor,  is  worthy  to  be 
cited  at  length,  all  the  more  as  in  it 
we  seem  to  see  embodied  in  flesh  and 
blood  the  outward  character  of  the 
man  whose  inner  record  lies  upon  so 
different  a  plane  — 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  Servitor 
[Suso]  was  returning  from  the  Nether- 
lands, his  road  lay  up  the  Rhine.    He  had 
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with  him  a  companion  who  was  young 
and  a  good  walker.  Now,  \i  happened 
one  day  he  could  not  keeo  up  with 
his  swift  companion,  for  he  had  become 
very  tired  and  ill,  and  in  consequence  the 
companion  had  gone  ahead  of  him.  The 
Servitor  looked  back  to  see  if  any  one  was 
following  in  whose  company  he  might 
go  through  the  forest,  at  the  skirts  of 
which  he  had  arrived,  for  it  was  late  in 
the  day.  The  forest,  moreover,  was  of  ill 
repute,  for  many  persons  had  been  mur- 
dered in  it.  The  Servitor  therefore 
waited  to  see  if  any  one  was  coming. 

At  length  two  persons  approached  at  a 
very  rapid  pace,  the  one  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  the  other  a  tall  ferocious- 
looking  man,  carrying  a  spear  and  a  long 
knife.  The  Servitor  was  struck  with 
Oread  at  the  terrib1'?  appearance  vt  th'; 
man.  .  .  .  He  thought  within  himself, 
"O,  Lord!  what  kind  of  people  are  these! 
How  am  I  to  go  through  this  great  forest, 
and  how  will  it  fare  with  me?"  Then  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  his  heart 
and  ventured  it.  When  they  were  already 
deep  in  the  forest,  the  woman  came  to  him 
and  asked  him  who  he  was.  As  soon  as 
he  had  told  she  said,  "Dear  sir,  I  know 
you  well  by  name.  I  pray  you  hear  my 
confession.  .  .  .  Alas,  worthy  sir,  it  is 
with  sorrow  I  tell  you  my  sad  lot.  Do 
you  see  the  man  who  follows  us?  He  is 
by  trade  a  murderer,  and  he  murders 
people  here  in  this  wood.  He  never 
spares  any  one.  He  has  deceived  me  and 
carried  me  off,  and  I  am  forced  to  be  his 
wife." 

The  Servitor  was  so  terrified  by  these 
words  that  he  nearly  fainted,  and  he  cast 
a  very  sorrowful  look  all  round  if  haply 
there  were  any  mode  of  escape;  but  there 
was  no  one  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  dark 
forest  except  the  murderer.  Then  he 
thought  within  himself,  "If,  weary  as  thou 
art,  thou  triest  to  flee,  he  will  soon  over- 
take and  kill  thee;  if  thou  criest  out,  no 
one  will  hear,  and  death  again  will  be  thy 
lot."  He  looked  upwards  very  wofully, 
and  said,  "O,  my  God!  what  is  to  become 
of  me?    O,  death,  how  nigh  thou  art!" 

When  the  woman  had  finished  confess- 
ing, she  went  back  to  the  murderer  and 
besought  him  privily,  saying,  "Come  now, 
dear  friend,  go  forward  and  make  thy  con- 
fession also,  for  it  is  a  pious  belief  that 
whoever  confesses  to  him  will  never  be 
abandoned  by  God.  .  .  ." 
While  the  two  thus  whispered  to  each 


other  the  Servitor's  terror  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  thought  came  to  him, 
"Thou  art  betrayed."  Now,  when  the 
poor  Servitor  saw  the  murderer  advanc- 
ing, his  whole  frame  quivered  with  dread, 
and  he  thought,  "Now  thou  art  lost."  At 
this  point  the  Rhine  ran  close  to  the  wood 
and  the  narrow  path  lay  along  the  bank. 
Moreover,  the  brother  was  forced  to  walk 
on  the  side  next  the  water.  As  the  Ser- 
vitor went  along  in  this  manner,  the  mur- 
derer began  to  confess  all  the  murders  and 
crimes  he  had  ever  committed.  Especially 
he  spoke  of  a  horrible  murder  he  de- 
scribed thus:  "I  came  once  into  this  wood, 
as  I  have  done  to-day,  and  meeting  a 
venerable  priest  I  confessed  to  him  while 
he  was  walking  beside  me  at  this  very 
spot,  and  when  the  confession  was  over 
I  ran  him  through  with  this  knife,  and 
thrust  him  over  the  bank  into  the  river." 
These  words,  and  the  gestures  whiclf  ac- 
companied them,  made  the  Servitor  turn 
pale,  the  cold  sweat  of  death  ran  down 
his  face;  he  kept  looking  every  moment 
that  the  same  knife  would  be  thrust  into 
him,  and  that  he  would  be  pushed  over 
into  the  river.  .  .  .  The  murderer's  dam- 
sel caught  sight  of  his  woe-stricken  face, 
and  running  up.  .  .  .  said,  "Good  sir,  be 
not  afraid;  he  will  not  kill  you."  The 
murderer  added,  "Much  good  has  been 
told  me  concerning  you,  and  I  will  let  you 
live;  beg  God  to  help  and  favor  me,  a  poor 
criminal,  at  my  last  hour,  for  your  sake." 

So  the  story  is  told,  and  strange 
above  all  its  incongruities  of  realism 
is  tlie  fact  that  this  frightened  monk, 
whose  fear  of  deaih  is  confessed  with 
such  perfect  simplicity,  is  the  same 
who  narrates  with  equal  simplicity 
the  details  of  his  self-inflicted  tortures 
of  twenty-two  years  of  perpetual 
penance!  Their  very  recital  sickens 
the  imagination  as  he  tells  how,  with 
ingenious  device,  he  made  each  hour 
an  unrelenting  martyrdom,  until 
macerated  and  enfeebled,  when  noth- 
ing remained  except  to  die,  God  bade 
him  leave  this  "lower  school  of  de- 
tachment" and  live  to  endure  the 
sharper  pains  of  soul  and  heart  in 
store  for  him.  "Hitherto  thou  hast 
struck  thyself,  now  I  will  strike  thee," 
is  the  relentless  sentence  of  the  di- 
vine decree,  recognizing  the  incompe- 
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fence  of  man's  self-immolation  to 
exact  the  last  farthing  of  the  sacrifice. 
And  God,  who  has  hitherto  spoilt  him 
as  a  child  with  consolations,  will  now 
let  him  wither  and  starve.  Is  it  not, 
Suso  questions  with  undeviating  faith, 
by  ancient  right  that  love  and  suffer- 
ing go  together?  Love's  martyrs  in 
God's  calendar,  no  less  than  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  "must  be  ever,  ever 
dying." 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact, 
from  whatsoever  point  of  view  we  re- 
gard the  mystic's  visions— whether  as 
the  morbid  phantasms  of  hysteria,  or 
as  the  miraculous  manifestations  of 
divine  grace,  or  as  the  rising  to  the 
surface  of  that  inner  life  of  whose 
existence  the  senses  are  normally  un- 
conscious—that to  the  elder  mystic 
they  were  bought  with  a  price,  with 
the  abnegation  of  all  earth's  treasures 
and  the  purchase  money  of  the  body's 
utmost  anguish.  Born  before  the  day 
of  cheap  merchandise,  his  traffic  was 
in  truth  and  literally  a  dear  bargain 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  tears  and 
blood.  If  the  prize  he  sought  was  an 
illusion,  tlie  cost  was,  at  least,  the  very 
reality  of  all  that  makes  life,  to  most 
of  us,  endurable. 

Thus  Suso  bought  those  radiant 
hours  he  chronicles  with  such  candid 
spontaneity  that  his  faith— or  his  cre- 
dulity—infects our  imagination,  if  not 
our  reason.  For  a  moment  we  seem 
to  look  through  an  open  door  into  that 
far-off  land  of  the  mystic,  where,  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  nor  free,  east 
nor  west,  Greek  nor  Barbarian.  From 
the  grated  window  of  the  Dominican's 
cell  iwe  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  flowers 
of  another  country,  the  sunsets  of  an- 
other sky,  or,  if  we  perhaps  fail  to  see 
the  vision,  we  still  see  the  eyes  that 
saw  it,  those  cloistered  eyes  to  whose 
boundless  outlook  the  narrow  walls  of 
his  spiritual  prison  could  set  no  hori- 
zon. One  by  one  the  visions  rise.  In 
the  solitary  chapel,  where  he  keeps 
painful  vigil  until  the  watchman's 
horn  announces  the  daybreak,  as  the 
morning  star  ascends,  voices  sound 
with     exceeding     sweetness     singing 
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"Arise  and  be  illuminated,  O  Jerusa- 
lem." Bright  princes  of  heaven  bid 
him  look  into  himself  and  see  how 
God  plays  his  play  of  love  with  his 
soul,  heavenly  musicians  lead  dances 
"swelling  up  and  falling  back  into  the 
wild  abyss  of  God's  hiddenness." 
Then  comes  stages  where  visions  and 
contemplations  fuse,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
detect  if  the  narrative  deals  with  what 
Suso  regarded  as  an  outward  image, 
present  to  his  sight,  or  an  inward 
image,  present  only  to  his  understand- 
ing. Making  of  material  life  but  an 
allegory  of  the  immaterial,  or— in  the 
sceptic's  prose— making  the  reality  into 
a  dream  that  the  dream  may  become  a 
reality,  he  transmutes  the  customs  of 
earth  into  the  rites  of  the  soul:— 

Thus  he  kept  carnival,  and  thus  on  New 
Year's  night,  when  young  men  in  their 
folly  go  out  to  make  their  sweethearts 
give  them  garlands,  he,  too,  would  go  to 
his  eternal  love  and  beg  of  Him  a  wreath. 
So,  too,  on  May  Day  eve  he  would  set  up 
a  spiritual  May-tree,  saying,  "Hail, 
heavenly  may  bough  of  the  eternal  wis- 
dom! I  offer  thee  to-day,  in  place  of  red 
roses,  a  heart-felt  love;  for  every  little 
violet,  a  lowly  inclination;  for  all  lilies,  a 
pure  embrace;  for  all  flowers  of  heath  or 
down,  forest  or  plain,  tree  or  meadow,  a 
spiritual  kiss;  for  all  songs  of  little  birds 
on  any  May  Day  flight,  praises  without 
end." 

Was  it  any  marvel  that  in  such  Mend- 
ings of  earth  and  heaven  the  boy  monk 
whose  childhood  had  ever  greeted  the 
sweet  maid,  God's  mother,  with 
spring's  first  rose,  should  see  on  his 
two  hands  and  covering  his  feet,  in 
the  weariness  of  later  years,  the  red 
roses  and  green  leaves  of  celestial  be- 
tokenings?  Indeed,  to  such  a  nature 
as  Suso's,  a  nature  which,  as  some- 
what wistfully  he  confesses,  "could 
not  remain  without  a  love,"  with  un- 
sullied human  affections,  and  a  sensi- 
tive temperament  charged  with  that 
keen  emotional  joy  in  beauty  which 
to-day  makes  of  a  man  a  poet  or  a 
painter,  th9  doctrine  of  that  inner  mys- 
tical life  must  have  dawned  as  a  gos- 
pel of  divinest  revelation.  For  there 
sight   might   survey    loveliness,     ears 
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might  revel  in  melodies  of  unsubstan- 
tial sweetness,  nnblamed;  there,  too— 
how  pathetically  significant  is  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  cf  this  vision  in  the 
ascetic  chronicle!— childless  manhood 
ard  barren  womanhood  might  hold  the 
childhood  of  the  whole  world,  epito- 
mized as  Mary's  Eaby,  in  the  arms  of 
the  soul.  It  was  to  Suso  a  -doctrine 
sanctifying  his  humanity,  illuminating 
the  barred  and  sterile  twilight  of  his 
empty  cell,  extending  the  precarious 
prssibllities  of  time  into  the  secure 
infinitudes  of  eternity. 

Nor  are  his  writings  tainted  with  the 
cold  egoism  of  a  meaner  sanctity. 
"God  so  willing,"  are  the  words  of 
Angela  cf  Foligno,  the  earlier  Tuscan 
myst'c,  whose  "Visions  and  Instruc- 
tions," taken  down  by  Brother  Arnold, 
her  Franciscan  confessor,  are  not 
without  passages  of  imaginative 
.beauty,  "it  happened  at  that  time  that 
my  mother  died,  who  was  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  me  in  the  way  of  God.  And 
in  like  manner  my  husband  and  all  my 
sons.  ...  I  received  great  consola- 
tion in  their  deaths."  Nor  when,  in 
divine  vision,  the  Virgin  brings  her 
sleeping  child,  and  he  lies  with  closed 
eyes  in  Angela's  embrace,  does  her 
rhapsody  of  adoring  tenderness  efface 
our  remembrance  cf  that  cold  refer- 
ence to  those  dead  children  of  her 
earthly  home  who  in  other  days  had 
lain  in  the  arms  and  been  cherished 
upon  the  breast  where  now  the  eter- 
nal baby  rests.  Such  estrangement- 
to  use  no  harsher  epithet— from  nat- 
ural human  love  is  wholly  absent  from 
Suso's  character.  The  chapter  which 
tells  of  his  sister's  fall  from  the  obedi- 
ence of  her  convent  vows,  of  her  sin 
and  sorrow  and  forlorn  abandonment, 
betrays  in  every  sentence  how  firmly 
the  fibres  of  his  heart  clung  to  their 
old  attachments.  "When  he  heard 
he  became  like  a  stone  for  sorrow,  his 
heart  died  ...  he  went  about  like  one 
out  of  his  mind.  Then  the  thought 
came  to  him,  'Cast  aside  all  human 
shame  and  spring  into  the  deep  gulf 
to  her  and  lift  her  up.' "  So  he  seeks 
and  finds  the  poor  refugee  of  sin,  sick 
and  lonely,  sitting  on  a  cottage  bench. 


His  eyes  fail  him  for  grief;  taking  her 
in  his  arms  he  cries,  "Alas,  my  child! 
alas,  my  sister,  alas,  gentle  maiden! 
St.  Agnes,  how  bitter  has  thy  feast 
day  become!"  She,  falling  at  his  feet 
with  great  tears,  pleads— in  some  sort 
we  divine  Suso's  own  teaching  in  the 
plea— for  pardon.  "Reverence,"  she 
prays,  "God  in  me."  "Alas,  my  child!" 
is  Suso's  cry,  "thou,  from  my  child- 
hood up  my  heart  and  soul's  joy,  come 
hither  to  me;"  and,  in  a  later  episode, 
"still,"  he  says  of  a  deeply  corrupted 
and  impenitent  sinner,  whose  slander- 
ous accusation  has  heaped  dishonor 
upon  his  own  fair  fame,  "I  honor  in 
her  the  dignity  of  all  pure  women." 
The  scene  of  quaint  pathos,  where  the 
baby  child  of  his  false  accuser  is 
brought  to  his  cell,  may  well  stand 
foremost  amongst  the  most  incongru- 
ous situations  of  the  great  human 
comedy  of  real  life,  where  love  and 
tenderness  recklessly  set  at  nought  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  and  justice  of 
the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  "Life," 
when,  one  is  inclined  to  guess,  the 
greater  part  of  Suso's  sixty-five  years 
of  mortality  have  passed  over  his 
head,  stilling  his  impulses  and  silenc- 
ing the  last  whispers  of  unsatisfied 
cravings,  "the  exterior  manifesta- 
tions" gave  place,  he  says,  to  those 
which  were  interior.  Then  it  is  that, 
with  a  touch  of  dispassionate  indif- 
ference, he  attempts  to  analyze  the 
gift  of  the  vision-seer  in  words  with 
which  Sta.  Teresa  and  Fray  Juan  de 
la  Cruz  were  possibly  familiar,  for 
Suso's  writings,  as  well  as  those  of 
Tauler  and  Eckart,  were  freely  circu- 
lated in  Spanish  translations  in  the 
century  following  his  death.  We  are 
not  concerned  with  the  truth  or  ration- 
ality of  the  creed  of  transcendental 
theology,  professed  by  each  saint 
alike;  it  is  truly  a  region  upon  whose 
threshold  the  foot  of  the  heretic  may 
well  falter.  But  whether  it  be  of 
those  profoundest  ecstasies  of  the 
wholly  emancipated  soul,  or  of  those 
simpler  visions  that,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  lie  lower  and  nearer  to  hu- 
manity (visions  of  the  "sensual  soul"),. 
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most  of  us,  though  with  no  arrogant 
nineteenth-century  self-complacency, 
will  concur  assentingly  in  the  sen- 
tence with  which  Suso  concludes  his 
exposition— the  same  phrase  occurs  in 
Sta.  Teresa's  writings— "only  they  who 
have  experienced  can  understand." 

These  autobiographical  fragments  of 
Suso's  life  present  us  with  a  picture 
of  the  mystic  ascetic  in  his  more  act- 
ive personal,  spiritual,  and  divine 
relationships.  The  revelations  of 
Juliana  of  Norwich  serve  as  a  comple- 
mentary type,  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing extant,  of  the  modes  of  thought  of 
the  passive  ecstatic. 

"XVI  Revelations  of  Divine  Love, 
showed  to  a  devote  servant  of  our 
Lord,  called  Mother  Juliana,  an  an- 
chorete  of  Norwich;  who  lived  in  the 
Dayes  of  K.  Edward  the  Third"— 
which  Revelations  were  revived  from 
an  ancient  copy  and  published  in  1670 
by  Hugh  Paulin  Cressy— is  4he  account 
of  the  book  supplied  by  the  preface 
and  title-page;  and  various  later  edi- 
tions, Catholic  and  Protestant,  of  this 
eloquent  Old  England  volume,  of  days 
when  Chaucer  was  making  his  "Can- 
terbury Tales,"  and  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  had  lately  finished  his  "Travells," 
testify  to  the  permanent  interest  it  ex- 
cited in  a  certain  section  of  the  re- 
ligious public. 

It  is  a  book  of  far  less  picturesquely 
colored  imagination  than  the  book  of 
the  Revelations  of  St.  Mechtild  with 
its  vestures  of  white  and  rose  color,  its 
golden  bells  and  diadems  of  precious 
stones,  its  raiment  like  Heaven's  blue 
besprinkled  with  blossoms  of  gold,  and 
its  fair  five-petalled  rose  that  covers 
the  Heart  of  God.  It  has  not  the  prac- 
tical note  of  St.  Bridget's  inspired 
instructions,  which,  at  least  in  the 
selections  made  by  her  English  editor, 
betray  the  accent  of  the  reformer  and 
teacher  whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Sta. 
Teresa,  behold  the  daily  life  of  earth 
no  less  clearly  than  the  spiritual  im- 
ages of  eternity;  nor  will  it  ever  be  as- 
serted of  Juliana's  work,  either  in 
praise  or  depreciation,  as  the  recent 
translator  of  St.  Catherine  asserts  of 
her  famous  "Ecstatic  Dialogue,"  that 
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"it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mystical 
exposition  of  the  creeds  taught  to 
every  child  in  the  Catholic  poor 
schools."  For,  humble  daughter  of 
her  Church  as  Juliana  was,  her  mysti- 
cism belongs  to  a  region  where  truly 
dogmatic  catechisms  have  no  entrance. 
It  is  a  mysticism  at  once  profoundly 
personal  as  it  deals  with  the  inner  re- 
lationship of  Juliana  to  God,  and  fer- 
vently apostolic  as  it  regards  the 
relationship  of  God  to  Juliana's  "even 
Christen"— her  equals  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Christ.  Life,  indeed,  to  her 
possesses  no  other  aspects.  The  dis- 
tractions of  Teresa's  great  apostolate, 
the  intellectual  vistas  of  San  Juan's 
theological  scholarship,  even  the  inter- 
ruptions of  Suso's  community  life  and 
missionary  labors,  are  unknown  to  the 
solitary  anchorite.  No  faintest 
shadow,  no  passing  echo  of  battles  and 
sieges,  of  Spanish  wars  and  poisoned 
princes,  penetrated  the  cell  where 
Juliana,  "a  simple  creature,  unlettered, 
living  in  deathly  flesh,  on  the  13th 
night  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1373,  tooke  all  her  rites  of  holie  church 
and  went  not  to  have  liven  till  daie." 
Condensed  into  some  few  sentences— 
their  brevity  accentuates  the  force  of 
the  narrative— we  follow  the  record  of 
those  night  hours  of  six  hundred  Mays 
ago,  hours  which  were  to  serve  as  a 
mere  preface  to  the  fifteen  ensuing 
years  of  mortal  sickness,  the  period 
of  her  visions.  It  is  a  prelude  recall- 
ing to  our  memory  the  words  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  "The  soul  unable  to 
bear  the  ecstasies  in  a  body  so  frail 
cries  aloud  to  God,  'Turn  away  thine 
eyes  from  me.  Turn  them  away,  O 
my  beloved!'  "  and  the  fable  of  the 
"Morte  d' Arthur"  is  here  verified, 
"When  the  deathly  flesh  beheld  the 
spiritual  thing  it  began  to  tremble 
right  hard."  As  we  read  we  become 
witnesses  of  the  scene.  We  see  the 
slow  dying,  the  speechless  lips,  the 
eyes  on  which  darkness  settles  like  a 
weight;  the  limbs  are  numb,  the  breath 
fails,  and  the  woman's  soul  burns  it- 
self free.  The  picture  is  complete  in 
all  its  details.  The  priest  is  there  and 
he  sets  the  cross  before  her. 
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"I  have  brought  thee,"  he  tells  her, 
'•the  Image  of  our  Saviour,  looke 
thereupon  and  comfort  thee."  But  she 
already  thought  she  was  well,  "for 
mine  eien  were  sett  upright  into 
heaven.  Yet,  for  obedience  sake,  she 
looks.  Then  the  earthly  framework 
fades,  one  passing  mention  of  the  red 
signet  ring  upon  her  hand,  to  which 
"for  roundhead"  the  blood-drops  that 
in  ghostly  sight  fall  from  Christ's  lac- 
erated brows  are  likened;  one  simile 
drawn  from  the  water  that  dips  from 
"the  evesing  of  an  house  after  a  great 
shower,"  in  which  we  seem  for  a  mo- 
ment to  catch  the  sound  of  May  rain 
on  the  roof,  and  all  the  events  of  tran- 
sitory life  are  obliterated.  The  sharp- 
ness of  that  long  dying  still 
encompasses  her,  the  natural  life  of 
the  body,  of  the  senses,  of  the  intel- 
lect, has  surrendered  its  last  citadel, 
but  in  that  eclipse  of  mortality  the 
soul,  disenthralled  from  the  restrictive 
conditions  of  time  and  space,  drawing 
in  its  royal  train  the  subjugated  fac- 
ulties, beholds  the  invisible,  hears  the 
inaudible,  and  apprehends  the  un- 
known. And  yet  with  Juliana,  as  with 
Suso,  it  is  not  so  much  the  manumis- 
sion of  the  spirit  from  the  flesh,  of 
which  we  are  made  aware,  as  it  is  of 
the  flesh  with  spirituality.  The 
images  presented  are  no  vacant  meta- 
phors. Sight  has  remained  sigat,  only 
the  soul  has  opened  a  new  avenue 
into  the  eternities  on  either  side;  hear- 
ing has  remained  hearing,  but  by  that 
spiritual  contagion  its  capacities  are 
extended  into  the  infinite.  Above  all, 
the  heart  of  the  woman  has  remained 
a  heart,  now  "glad  and  merry  in  love" 
for  that  Lord  of  hers  "who  will  be 
trusted  for  he  is  full  homely  and 
courteous,"  now  broken  with  compas- 
sion at  the  spectacle  of  his  despiteous 
passion.  "I  saw  the  sweet  face  as  it 
were  dry  and  bloodless  with  pale  dy- 
ing and  dead  languring,"  thus  she 
describes  the  opening  of  one  of  those 
earlier  visions;  she  saw  "the  bloodshed 
and  the  pain  and  the  blowing  of  the 
wind  and  cold,"  and  how,  she  ques- 
tions, "might  any  pain  be  more  than  to 
see  Him  that  is  all  my  life,  all  my  bliss, 


and  all  my  joy,  suffer?"  The  love  of  a 
human  womanhood  rings  through 
every  sentence  of  the  sequel. 

"  'Look  up  to  heaven,'  a  proffer,  as  it 
had  been  friendly,  said  to  me,  'Look 
up  to  heaven  to  His  Father.'  I  an- 
swered inwardly  with  all  the  might  of 
my  soul,  'Nay,  I  will  not.  Thou  art 
my  heaven.' "  "I  had  liefer  have 
been  in  that  paine  till  doomsday,"  she 
adds,  "than  have  come  to  heaven  other- 
wise than  by  Him,"  and  human,  well 
we  recognize  it,  is  the  vehemence  of 
that  reiterated  exclusion  of  all  other 
paths  to  joy.  "Me  liked,"  she  says, 
"none  other  heaven."  Once  again  she 
touches  the  same  octave,  condensing 
in  a  single  phrase  which  has  seldom 
been  transcended  in  its  brief  expres- 
sion of  the  possession  that  leaves  the 
infinity  of  love's  desire  still  unsati- 
ated:  "I  saw  Him  and  I  sought  Him. 
I  had  Him,  and  I  wanted  Him!" 
Fletcher's  tenderness,  Ford's  passion, 
lose  color  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
utterances  of  this  worn  recluse  whose 
hands  are  empty  of  every  treasure. 

And  round  all  her  "even  Christen," 
God's  lovers  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
not  omitting  those  dear  sinners  whose 
sins  by  God's  great  courtesie — it  is  the 
word  she  uses  almost  oftener  than  any 
other  in  connection  with  the  Deity— 
are  forgotten,  her  warm  affections 
cling.  For  St  John  of  Beverley,  who 
it  seems  was  a  "kind  neighbor  and  of 
her  knowing;"  for  our  Lady  St.  Mary, 
a  simple  maiden,  but  little  waxen 
above  a  child,  as  she  stood  to  Juliana's 
beholding;  for  God  himself,  the  Lord 
who  "took  no  place  in  his  own  house," 
who  "is  a  very  noble  Lord  and  will 
save  his  word  in  all  things"  (the  lan- 
guage of  chivalry  echoes  fantastically 
from  the  outward  world  of  the  Black 
Prince's  day),  "and  will  make  "all  well 
that  is  not  well,"  for  these  her  love 
clothes  itself  as  with  the  tender  im- 
petus of  a  child's  career.  God,  it 
is  true,  has  his  secrets;  sin  and 
hell  trouble  her  betimes,  as  they 
have  troubled  many  another  before 
and  since;  but  a  certain  gay  optimism 
of  faith  and  hope  triumphant,  sur- 
mounts that  infirmity  of  fear.    "Sin  is 
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behovely,  but  all  shall  be  well  and  all 
shall  be  well,  and  all  manner 
of  thing  shall  be  well,"  is  the 
refrain  of  page  after  page— and  little 
marvel  it  is,  for  "she  saw  an  high 
privity  hid  in  God,  which  shall  be 
known  in  heaven  to  us.  In  which 
knowing  we  shall  verily  see  the  cause 
why  he  suffered  sin.  In  which  sight 
we  shall  endlessly  have  joy,  and  all 
say  with  one  voice.  Lord,  blessed  mote 
thou  be.  For  because  it  is  thus,  thus 
it  is  well." 

Strange  too  is  it,  in  an  epoch  when 
the  physical  hell  of  fire  and  torture- 
such  hells  as  that  of  Teresa's  later 
vision,  "with  long  narrow  lane,  low  and 
dark  and  close,  with  mire  of  reptiles 
and  contracting  walls,"  had  branded 
itself  upon  the  orthodox— to  read 
Juliana's  quiet  words:  "To  me  was 
showed  none  harder  hell  than  sin;  hell 
was  as  sin  to  my  sight;"  and  from  sin, 
she  gives  sad  assent  to  the  inexorable 
law  of  human  weakness,  "we  may  not 
in  this  life  keep  us."  Yet,  even  as  she 
makes  her  concession  to  the  inevita- 
ble, the  old  jubilant  faith  reasserts  its 
sure  basis  of  final  victory.  "In  each 
soul  that  shall  be  safe  is  a  goodly  will, 
that  never  assenteth  to  sin  ne  never 
shall,"  and  in  the  end  "blame  shall  be 
turned  into  endless  worship,  though 
how  and  by  what  deed  there  is  no 
creature  beneath  Christ  that  wot  it." 
Even  those  to  whom  her  gospel  con- 
veys no  certificate  of  truth  may  find 
something  to  learn  in  thai  doctrine  of 
good  cheer. 

This  is  to  give  but  some  slight  sketch 
of  those  conditions  of  mind  and  body 
and  thought  belonging  to  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  To  track  its  influence  in  lit- 
erature, to  follow  its  developments  in 
the  copies  fiction  made  from  life,  and 
in  those  other  more  recent  plagiarisms 
life  is  accused  of  having  made  from 
fiction,  is  a  task  far  beyond  our  scope. 
That  it  left  the  trace  of  its  spiritual 
glamour  is  plain  enough.  The  German 
school  of  chivalric  romance,  as  repre- 
sented by  Fouque  in  his  legends  (mis- 
estimated in  England  as  children's 
stories),  or  by  Novalis  in  his  unfinished 
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"Heinrich  von  Oftendingen,"  is  per- 
meated with  it.  Perhaps  some  kindred 
film  crept  over  Hawthorne's  pen  when 
he  wrote  his  tales,  where,  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  the  unseen,  the  figures 
of  his  men  and  women  rise  in  the 
moonlight  of  his  creative  fancy. 
George  Sand,  in  her  strange  chronicle 
of  spiritual  inheritances  "Spiridion," 
has  caught  something  of  its  atmo- 
sphere. Its  symbolism  is  echoed— we 
are  tempted  to  say  their  pose  ap- 
proaches a  parody— by  many  so-called 
"mystics"  of  our  own  time,  who  are 
fain  to  assume  the  gift  of  the  ascetic's 
vision  while  they  withhold  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  ascetic's  sacrifice.  Spurious 
mysticism  there  has  ever  been,  super- 
ficial imitations  and  artificial  emotions. 
Men  forget  that  to  see  a  vision  is  not 
to  have  become  a  mystic.  To  be,  if 
one  may  borrow  the  journalists'  term, 
an  anti-naturalist,  is  not  to  have  at- 
tained the  ethereal  kingdom  that  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit.  The  "Chev- 
alier Malheur"  may  pierce  the  hand 
of  the  dreamer;  "le  reve  qui  pleure" 
may  visit  the  dead  eyes  of  the  living 
sinner;  to  the  remorseful  penitent  "les 
soirs  mystiques,"  with  their  vibra- 
tions of  "les  angelus  roses  et  noirs," 
may  come;i  the  experiences  of  Huys- 
mans's  hero,  the  Parisian  "mystic"  of 
to-day,  whose  studied  emotions  and 
self-absorbed  egoism  would  be  less  re- 
volting as  features  of  his  sins  than  of 
his  repentances,  may  be  true  to  life. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  to  adopt  a 
symbolic  phraseology  is  not  to  have 
assimilated  a  spiritual  temperament, 
although  be  it  allowed  that  in  days 
when  originals  are  lacking  the  copy- 
ists themselves  may  be  unconscious  of 
the  fraud. 

And  towards  them,  as  towards  all 
who  bear  by  right,  or  have  taken  in 
good  faith,  the  title,  the  world  may 
well  exercise  a  judgment  of  forbear- 
ance. Sleeping  dreams  there  are  of 
the  brain,  the  recital  of  which  in  a 
land,  were  there  any  such,  where  sleep 
is  dreamless,  would  read  as  an  impos- 
tor's fable.    Waking  dreams  there  may 
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be  of  the  soul,  towards  which  our  atti- 
tude is  perforce  of  a  like  incredulity; 
yet,  maybe,  even  so  and  to  us,  they 
have  their  value.  Is  it  not  perhaps 
true,  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  writer 
intended,  that  "ohne  die  Traume  wiir- 
den  wir  gewiss  friiher  alt"? 


From  The  Cornliill  Magazine. 
THE  DUEL  OF  THE  PERIOD  IN  FRANCE. 

To  fight  a  great  many  duels  is,  iu 
France,  the  shortest  road  to  the  favor 
of  the  fair  sex  or  the  admiration 
of  the  mob.  The  glamour  of  ro- 
mance about  a  duel  and  its  scenic 
effects  appeal  strongly  to  a  people, 
brave,  sensitive,  and  imaginative, 
but  vain  and  somewhat  theatrical. 
There  is  nothing  ridiculous  to  a  French- 
man in  Thackeray's  French  chef,'  who 
invites  his  master's  daughter  to  dance 
and  asks  Pendennis  for  his  card  when 
tne  latter  interferes.  In  France  the  chef 
and  the  commis-voyageur  have  their 
affairs  of  honor.  If  "Tommy  Atkins" 
gets  a  rap  from  a  comrade,  a  few 
rounds  with  "the  raws"  settle  it.  But  if 
one  piou-piou's  cheek  be  grazed  by  the 
angry  hand  of  another,  he  must 
"square"  the  account  sword  in  hand, 
like  a  colonel  or  a  duke.  If  an  accident 
happens,  taut  pis,  the  survivor  knows 
that  he  will  not  be  punished.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  English  ambassa- 
dor to  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, records  the  fact  that  in  his  time 
every  Frenchman  worth  looking  at  had 
killed  his  man.  Captain  Gronow  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  speaking  of  Paiis 
under  the  Restoration,  says,  "If  you 
looked  at  a  man  it  was  enough,  for 
without  having  given  the  slightest 
offence  cards  were  exchanged  and  you 
stood  a  good  chance  of  being  shot  or  run 
through  the  body."  The  testimony  of 
two  such  witnesses  at  an  interval  of 
two  hundred  years  shows  the  kind  of 
hold  duelling  has  upon  the  French. 

From  time  to  time  the  government 
has  tried  to  check  the  practice.  Saint 
Louis  issued  the  first  edict  against  it. 
Philip  the  Fair,  his  grandson,  another. 
From   the  accession  of  Henry  of  Na- 


varre, in  1589,  until  1607,  six  thousand 
French  gentlemen  were  killed  in  duels, 
and  in  each  case  the  king  granted  a  free 
pardon.  Louis  XIII.  issued  a  fresh 
edict  by  the  advice  of  his  minister, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  favorite 
brother  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  with 
the  Marquis  de  Methines,  and  Louis 
XIV.  the  severest  of  all.  The  first, 
issued  in  1626,  punished  duellists  with 
loss  of  honors  and  confiscation  of  their 
estates.  The  survivor  of  a  fatal  duel 
was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  as  were 
Boutteville  de  Montmorency  and  his 
cousin  Count  des  Chapelles  in  1627. 
The  edict  of  1679  sentenced  prin- 
ciples and  seconds  to  death.  Ser- 
vants who  assisted  their  masters  in 
an  affair  of  honor  were  scourged  and 
branded.  The  regent  loved  duelling, 
and  during  the  regency  duels  took  place 
almost  daily,  as  was  also  the  case  under 
Louis  XV.,  but  in  his  reign  the  duel  au 
premier  sang  was  invented,  by  which 
honor  was  satisfied  as  soon  as  blood 
had  been  drawn.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  to 
suspend  judgments  hanging  over  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  duels;  the  reason 
alleged  being  that  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  society  men  were  more  prone  than 
usual  to  provoke  one  another.  The 
roturiers  appeared  to  envy  what  had 
been  up  to  that  time  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  aristocracy.  When 
juries  dealt  with  duelling  it  was  found 
that  while  there  were  eighteen  fatal 
duels  between  the  years  1837  and  1841, 
in  every  case  the  homicide  was  ac- 
quitted. Bills  to  fix  a  penalty  for  duel- 
lists introduced  into  the  French  Parlia- 
ment in  1833  and  1845  were  voted  down. 
There  is  no  reference  to  duels  or  duel- 
lists in  the  French  Penal  Code.  When 
duellists  are  punished,  it  is  not  for  duel- 
ling but  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  duel  in  France  grew  out  of  the  old 
feudal  method  of  deciding  suits  at  law 
known  as  "wager  of  battle,"  when  the 
stronger  sword  was  the  better  plea. 
The  last  of  these  contests  took  place  at 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  in  presence  of 
Henri  II.  and  his  court,  on  July  13, 1547, 
between  two  French  lords,  Jarnac  and 
La  Chateigneraie.  The  former  disabled 
his  adversary  with  a  secret  coup  known 
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to  this   day   in   France   as    "le  coup  de 
Jarnac."    Under  the  Valois  kings  duels 
were  simply  murders.    In  an  encounter 
between  three  favorites  of  Henri  III. 
and  three  of  the  Guise  faction,  the  point 
of   the  sword   of   Caylus,    one  of   the 
favorites,  caught  in  the  hilt  of  his  ad- 
versary,  d'Entragues.    As  Caylus  had 
neglected  to  bring  a  dagger,  this  left 
him    at    the    other's    mercy,    and    he 
pleaded  the  inequality.    "We  are  here 
to    fight— not    to    split    straws,"    said 
d'Entragues,  and  stabbed  him  to  death. 
Under  Henri   IV.   it  was  no  better. 
One  dark  night,  in  1613,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  met  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore  the 
coach  of  the  aged  Baron  de  Luz,  who 
was  in  possession  of  a  secret  that  com- 
promised the  duke,  who  forced  him  to 
alight  and  accompany  him  to  where  a 
swinging    lantern    afforded     sufficient 
light  for  his  purpose.    Called  upon  to 
draw,  the  old  man,  hardly  believing  the 
duke  to  be  in  earnest,  stood  feebly  on 
his  defence.    In  an  instant  the  Guise 
had  passed  his  sword  through  his  body. 
On  the  following  day  the  old  man's  son, 
a  mere  boy,  wrote  to  the  duke  a  touch- 
ing letter  entreating  the  grand  seigneur 
to  honor  by  crossing  swords  with  him 
a  son  whom  he  had  robbed  of  a  father. 
The  duke  accepted— and  killed  him. 

In  marked  contrast  to  these  brutal 
butcheries  are  the  French  eighteenth- 
century  duels,  not  unaccompanied  by  a 
certain  subtle  refinement,  easy  grace, 
and  gentle  humor.  When  d'Albret,  by 
a  clever  thrust,  happily  despatches  the 
wretched  husband  of  poor  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  mocking  Saint  Megrin  snys, 
"A  bright  amusing  fellow  this  d'Albret 
who  kills  to  perfection."  The  archetype 
of  the  d'Albret  duellist  is  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  bad  man,  utterly 
unscrupulous  with  women  (who  adored 
him),  but  always  ready,  sword  in  hand, 
to  avenge  the  most  trifling  slight  to 
them  as  to  himself.  Before  Philipsburg 
with  the  Duke  of  Berwick  he  was  re- 
turning splashed  with  mud  to  his 
quarters  from  the  trenches  one  night 
wnen  the  Prince  of  Lixen,  a  cousin  of 
the  Mademoiselle  de  Guise  whom 
Richelieu  had  recently  married  against 
the  wishes  of  her  family,  made  an  im- 


pertinent remark  about  his  muddy  coat. 
The  duke  at  once  compelled  him  to  dis- 
mount and  draw,  and  in  a  few  moments 
had  passed  his  sword  through  his  body. 
Not  only   did   the  duke  fight  for  the 
beaux  yeux  of  the  fair,  but  the  latter 
sometimes  fought  for  the  beaux  yeux  of 
the  duke;  as  Madame  de  Polignac  and 
Madame  de  Neste,  when  a  pistol  bullet 
clipped    the    tip    of    the    latter's    ear. 
Many  French  ladies  indulged  in  such 
follies.    Madame  de  Saint-Belmont  was 
"out"  scores  of  times  both  with  women 
and  with  men.    Pretty  actresses,  like 
La  Beaupre  and  des  Urlis,  rivals  for 
the  heart  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
court,  fought  on  the  stage  with  swords. 
Des  Urlis  received  a  dangerous  wound 
in  the  neck.    Madame  Chateau  Gay  de 
Murat  fought  a  duel  with  her  faithless 
lover,    M.   de   Cadieres.    She   attacked 
him  like  a  fury,  but,  a  clever  swords- 
man, he  kept  her  at  bay  until  she  fell 
exhausted  at  his  feet,  when  lifting  her 
tenderly  she  fell  sobbing  on  his  breast 
and  forgave  him. 

Few  duels  were  fought  during  the 
First  Republic  and  the  Empire.  Re- 
publicans and  Bonapartists,  actively  en- 
gaged in  defending  their  country 
against  invasion,  had  no  time  for  them; 
the  emigres,  united  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  misfortune,  no  inclination. 
But  the  royalists  returned  with  their 
king  to  find  Paris  swarming  with 
Bonapartist  officers,  driven  from  the 
army,  and  burning  to  vent  their  despair 
in  duels  with  officers  of  the  king  or  of 
the  allied  armies.  Paris  was  divider! 
into  two  great  camps.  Duels  were  an 
every-day  occurrence.  Chief  of  the 
Bonapartists  was  General  Fournier, 
who  had  slain  a  number  of  promising 
young  royalist  officers.  He  met  his 
match  in  Fayot,  an  eccentric  royalist, 
who  wounded  him  severely  in  a  sword 
duel,  and  so  terrified  him  that  he  fled 
before  him  from  one  French  city  to  an- 
other, while  the  avenger  on  his  track 
swore  to  have  the  blood  of  one  he  al- 
ways called  "the  assassin."  That  the 
hero  of  so  many  duels  should  show  the 
white  feather  is  not  so  strange.  It 
takes  but  little  courage  to  fight  a  duel, 
nnd  that  courage  vanity  supplies.    Face 
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to  face  with  certain  death  this  artificial 
valor  fails.  Captain  Stewart,  a  Scottish 
officer  quartered  in  Jamaica,  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  brother 
officer  in  a  duel,  nad  resolved  never  to 
fight  another  and  refused  the  cartel  of  a 
noted  Creole  duellist.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, so  insulted  Stewart  that  a  meet- 
ing could  no  longer  be  avoided.  Stew- 
art stipulated  that  they  should  stand  in 
an  open  grave  deep  enough  to  hold 
them  both,  and  then,  taking  the  ends  of 
a  handkerchief,  fire  across  it.  "When 
the  Creole  saw  these  dreadful  prepara- 
tions, his  heart  gave  way  and  he  fell  in 
a  swoon  at  the  reet  of  his  adversary. 

The  most  terrible  duel  fought  at  that 
time   in   Paris   was   the   one   between 

Colonel  D ,  an  old  Bonapartist  officer, 

and   M.   de   G ,   of   the   Gardes   du 

Corps,  a  mere  youth  but  of  herculean 
strength.  The  two  men,  lashed  together 
so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  free, 
were  armed  with  short  knives,  placed  in 
a  hackney  coach,  and  driven  at  a  tear- 
ing gallop  around  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. They  were  taken  out  of  tne 
coach  dead.  The  colonel  had  eighteen 
stabs;  the  youth  only  four,  but  one  of 
these  had  pierced  his  heart. 

The  famous  ''generation  of  1830"  was 
a  fighting  one.  Old  General  (afterwards 
Marshal)  Bugeaud,  the  soldier's  idol, 
'  le  p£re  Bugeaud,"  fought  a  duel  with  a 
brother  deputy,  M.  Dulong,  with  regard 
to  words  spoken  in  debate,  and  shot  him 
through  the  head.  The  most  prosaic, 
the  most  bourgeois  of  all  eminent  French 
statesmen  and  historians,  the  late  M. 
Adolphe  Thiers,  fought  a  duel  when  a 
young  man  with  the  irate  father  of  a 
pretty  girl  whom  Thiers,  while  anxious 
to  marry,  did  not  wed,  because  he  was 
too  poor  to  support  her.  Shots  were 
exchanged  without  result,  and  the 
combatants  embraced.  The  famous 
journalist  and  litterateur,  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  editor  of  La  Presse,  fought 
four  duels  in  1834  with  the  editors  of 
other  Parisian  journals  because,  the 
annual  subscription  to  French  dally 
newspapers  being  at  that  time  eighty 
francs,  he  had  reduced  the  price  of  La 
Presse  by  one  half,  with  the  result  that 

the  circulation  of  his  paper  was  enor- 


mously increased.  In  the  hist  of  these 
duels  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
Armand  Carrel,  a  man  of  talent  and  a 
popular  idol.  Girardin,  who  was  shot 
in  the  hip,  had  lingered  between  life 
and  death  for  weeks  before  he  recovered 
from  his  wound,  and  never,  in  spite  of 
repeated  provocations,  could  be  induced 
to  fight  another  duel.  "Duelling,"  he 
said,  "is  a  fault  of  our  education 
against  which  our  intelligence  pro- 
tests." But  in  France  you  must  have 
killed  your  man  to  be  able  to  say  that. 

The  Beauvallon  duel,  in  1845,  was  a 
most  disgraceful  affair.  Beauvallon,  a 
young  Creole,  a  brother-in-law  of  M. 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  wrote  the  ehro- 
nique  for  the  Globe.  Dujarier,  his  an- 
tagonist, a  wild,  reckless  fellowf  was  an 
editor  of  La  Presse.  A  supper  party  at 
the  Trois  Fr&res  Provengaux,  at  which 
that  prince  of  "shady"  Bohemians, 
Roger  de  Beauvoir,  was  also  present, 
ended  with  a  game  of  lansquenet,  and 
Dujarier  quarrelled  with  de  Beauvoir 
and  with  Beauvallon  over  the  stakes. 
The  latter  sent  his  seconds  to  Dujarier 
the  next  day.  The  duel  was  fought 
with  pistols  near  Madrid,  the  cafe  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Dujarier  was  shot 
through  the  head.  One  of  his  seconds 
asserted  that  on  the  ground,  before  the 
d  el,  he  had  introduced  his  little  finger 
into  the  barrel  of  one  of  the  pistols  and 
had  withdrawn  it  black  with  powder. 
As  it  was  understood  that  the  pistols 
used  were  to  be  strange  to  both  parties, 
this  looked  like  foul  play.  Beauvallon 
had  supplied  the  pistols,  and  he  and  his 
second,  d'Ecquevillez,  were  placed  upon 
their  trial  for  murder. 

Thanks  to  the  eloquence  of  their  advo- 
cate, the  famous  Berryer,  they  were 
acquitted.  But  through  the  indiscre- 
tion of  a  young  Parisian  viveur,  a  M. 
Meynard,  a  friend  of  Beauvallon's,  it 
leaked  out  that  the  latter  had  come  to 
his  house  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
duel,  and  they  had  gone  to  the  villa  in 
Chaillot  of  d'Ecquevillez,  and  that  be- 
hind the  house,  in  the  garden,  Beau- 
vallon had  practised  at  a  mark  with  the 
pistols  afterwards  used  in  the  duel, 
sending    bullet    after    bullet    into    the 
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centre  of  the  target.  He  and  his  second 
were  rearrested  and  tried,  this  time  for 
perjury.  Found  guilty,  they  were  sen- 
tenced, the  second  to  eight  years'  and 
Beauvallon  to  seven  years'  imprison- 
ment. Among  the  witnesses  at  this 
famous  trial  were  Alexander  Dumas 
the  elder,  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  and  the 
afterwards  notorious  Lola  Montez,  the 
mistress  of  Dujarier,  at  that  time  a  girl 
of  twenty  and  an  obscure  Spanish 
dancer  at  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin. 

Many  duels  were  fought  in  France 
during  the  Second  Empire,  especially 
in  the  years  preceding  its  fall,  which  I 
passed  in  Paris.  The  most  famous 
duellists  of  the  day  were  the  Duke  of 
Gramont-Caderousse,  the  Marquis  de 
Galllfet,  Prince  Achille  Murat,  M. 
Henri  Rochefort,  M.  Alfonso,  Count 
Maurice  d'Irison  d'Herissem  and  his 
brother  Georges,  the  tiery  Hanoverian 
Baron  de  Malorti,  and  M.  Gaston 
Jolivet.  In  1862  a  duel  took  place  at 
Saint  Germain  between  the  duke  and  a 
young  Irishman,  a  Mr.  Dillon,  who 
wrote  the  racing  articles  for  Le  Sport. 
The  duke  took  offence  at  a  paragraph  in 
one  of  them,  and  commented  so  severely 
on  it  that  Dillon  called  him  out.  The 
result  of  the  duel  showed  the  folly  of  a 
novice  measuring  his  strength  with  an 
accomplished  fencer.  Dillon,  at  a  word, 
rushed  madly  upon  the  duke,  who  with- 
drew a  step  and  presented  the  point  of 
his  sword,  upon  which  poor  Dillon  im- 
paled himself,  and  was  killed  on  the 
spot.    It  was  all  over  in  a  few  seconds. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards  the  duke 
and  Count  Georges  d'Irison  d'Herissem, 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  were  en- 
gaged one  afternoon  in  playing  for  high 
stakes  with  some  friends  at  the  Jockey 
Club.  When  the  clock  struck  eight, 
the  count,  who  was  a  large  winner, 
remarked  that  he  had  promised  to  take 
two  ladies  to  the  opera,  and  would  have 
to  take  his  leave,  although  he  preferred 
to  remain.  The  duke  was  the  pr'ncipal 
loser,  and  to  the  count's  explanation 
simply  replied,  "Of  course  — bosh!' 
D'Irison  again  expressed  his  regret  at 
having  to  leave,  and  again  the  duke's 
only  comment  was,  "Of  course— bosh!" 


D'Irison,  very  angry,  deliberately  tore 
the  numerous  I.O.U.'s  of  the  duke's  the 
hazard  of  the  game  had  placed  in  his 
possession  into  small  pieces,  and 
strewed  them  under  the  table.  As  the 
last  piece  fluttered  to  the  floor,  the  duke 
calmly  repeated,  "Oh,  yes— bosh!"  In 
the  duel  that  followed  d'Irison  gave 
him  a  sword-wound  in  the  side  that 
brought  on  consumption  and  caused  his 
death. 

Then  came  the  famous  de  Pene  duel. 
Henri  de  Pene,  editor  of  the  Gaulois,  the 
Orleanist  organ,  published  an  article  in 
his  newspaper  in  which,  describing  a 
ball  at  the  Tuileries,  he  spoke  of  "the 
eternal  sub-lieutenant  who  ploughs  up 
with  his  spurs  the  lace  on  the  women's 
flounces."  The  next  morning  there 
were  twenty-seven  challenges  on  his 
dressing-table.  A  duel  was  arranged 
for  him  with  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
Ninth  Chasseurs  a  Cheval.  It  took 
place  at  Le  Vesinet,  near  Paris,  and  a 
great  many  officers,  including  the  Mar- 
quis de  Gallifet,  were  on  the  ground. 
In  a  few  moments  the  sub-lieutenant 
was  disabled  by  a  sword-thrust  in  the 
arm.  Another  officer  came  forward  and 
said,  "It  is  now  my  turn."  De  Pene 
and  his  seconds  urged  the  unfairness  of 
a  man  being  called  upon  to  fight  two 
duels  in  rapid  succession.  The  officer 
came  closer,  and  snapping  his  fingers 
in  De  Pene's  face  said,  "Monsieur,  yen 
are  a  scamp"  (un  drole).  De  Pene,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  his  seconds,  in- 
sisted on  immediate  satisfaction.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  the  duellists  were 
engaged  the  officer,  who  had  formerly 
been"  fencing  master  of  a  regiment, 
passed  his  sword  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  twice  through  De  Pene's  body, 
perforating  the  liver.  The  poor  fellow 
lingered  for  months  between  life  and 
death,  but  ultimately  recovered.  I  saw 
him  at  the  opera  with  his  wife  about  a 
year  afterwards. 

One  duel  brings  on  another.  There 
lived  at  that  time  in  Baden-Baden  an 
American  gentleman  of  large  means- 
Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed— who,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  had  embodied  his 
experience  in  a  book  entitled  "Five 
Years  at  an  English  University."    He 
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had  also  written  a  novel  that  had  a 
great  success  in  the  United  States — 
"The  Upper  Ten  Thousand."  He 
amused  himself  while  in  Europe  by 
writing  clever  letters  to  an  American 
sporting  weekly.  Wilkes1  Spirit  of  the 
Times.  In  one  of  these  he  sharply  crit- 
icised the  action  of  the  officers  at  the 
De  Pene  duel,  and  named  the  Marquis 
de  Gallifet.  Some  kind  soul  at  the 
French  Legation  in  Washington  cut 
this  letter  out  and  inclosed  it  to  the 
marquis,  with  the  result  that  the  latter 
and  two  of  his  friends  took  the  first 
train  for  Baden-Baden  with  the  inten- 
tion of  calling  Mr.  Bristed  to  account. 
The  French  seconds  came  to  Mr. 
Bristed's  house  on  a  Sunday,  but  as  he 
was  a  staunch  churchman,  and  the  son 
of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  he  declined 
to  discuss  the  matter  then.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  however,  he  appointed  two 
gentlemen  to  act  for  him— Major  Yates, 
an  Englishman  who  had  served  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  Judge  Monson,  of 
Now  York.  A  duel  was  fought  near 
Strasburg.  The  weapons  were  titled 
pistols,  and  the  distance  forty-five 
paces.  Two  shots  were  exchanged 
without  results. 
The  marquis  had  two  encounters  with 

the   Count  de  L ,   an  eccentric  old 

gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  who  lived 
in  the  country,  was  rather  careless  in 
his  dress,  and  only  visited  Paris  at  long 
intervals.  The  marquis  and  he  did  not 
know  each  other  by  sight.  During  one 
of  these  visits  to  Paris  he  went  to  the 
opera,  where  the  marquis  and  his  wife 

occupied  a  box.    M.  de  L in  his  stall 

was  so  struck  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  lady  that  he  kept  his  opera-glass 
fixed  upon  her  face.  This  put  the  fiery 
marquis  in  a  rage,  and  meeting  M.  de 

L in  the  lobby  between  the  acts  he 

looked  him  all  over  very  carefully  and 
then  spoke  to  him  with  scorn.  The  old 
man,  swift  as  thought,  struck  him  on 
both  cheeks,  saying,  "It  is  the  Count  de 

L you  are  speaking  to."    In  the  duel 

the  marquis  was  wounded.  When  the 
wound  healed  he  had  the  count  "out" 
again,  and  this  time  the  count  was 
wounded.  Honors  were  easy,  and  the 
.question  of  a  third  duel  was  discussed, 


but  this  time  the  emperor  interfered, 
and  the  marquis  and  the  count  drove 
out  to  the  ground  on  both  occasions  in 
hired  carriages  heated  with  hot-water 
pipes  (remises  chauffees),  Which  caused 
the  Parisians  to  say  that,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen were  not  at  all  afraid  of  death, 
they  were  much  afraid"  of  taking  cold. 

The  marquis  in  1868  was  colonel  of  a 
hussar  regiment.  One  of  his  lieutenants 
was  Prince  A M .  Their  garri- 
son was  in  a  small  provincial  town,  but 
both  being  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of 
the  same  fair  lady  in  Paris,  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  was  spent  in  the  capital. 
Whenever  they  came  to  Paris  they  sel- 
dom failed  to  meet.  This  caused  a 
bitter  feeling,  which  culminated  when 
the  prince  went  to  Paris  after  having 
been  refused  leave  of  absence  by  his 
colonel.    The  marquis  wrote  a  letter  to 

a  friend  in  Paris,  the  Marquis  de  R , 

in  which,  speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  old  French  nobility  with  regard 
to  the  new  Bonapartist  creations,  he  re- 
ferred   to    M in    uncomplimentary 

terms.  The  marquis  was  reading  this 
passage  aloud  to  a  circle  of  friends  at 
the  club  in  the  Rue  Royale  when  the 
prince  entered  the  room.  He  overheard 
the  words  coupled  with  his  name,  and 
anxious  to  know  who  had  paid  him  this 
left-handed  compliment  walked  up  to 
the  marquis  and  curtly  said,  "Show  me 
the  letter."  The  marquis  declined, 
when  the  prince  repeated  his  demand. 
"Never,"  replied  the  marquis.  "Show 
me  the  letter,"  cried  the  prince,  in  such 
a  tone  of  suppressed  passion  that  the 
other,  with  the  words,  "There,  I  believe 
every  word  of  it,"  handed  it  to  him. 
Without  looking  at  the  letter  the  prince 
said,  "I  shall  hold  you  responsible."    In 

the  duel  with  the  Marquis  de  R , 

after  a  pass  or  two,  the  latter' s  seconds 
declared  the  "condition  of  their  prin- 
cipal made  it  impossible  for  the  duel 
to  continue." 

Prince  M then  sought  a  meeting 

with  his  colonel.  When  the  emperor 
heard  it  he  was  furious.  The  Marquis 
de  Gallifet  and  his  wife  were  great 
favorites  at  court,  and  among  the  few 
of  the  noble  "Faubourg"  who  went 
there,  while  the  prince  was  to  all  intents 
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a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  The 
emperor  sent  for  the  prince,  and  for- 
mally forbade  the  duel.  It  is  said  the 
young  officer  broke  his  sword  across  his 
knee  and  threw  the  pieces  at  the  em- 
peror's feet.  The  duel  took  place  after 
all.  The  prince  was  a  poor  swordsman, 
the  marquis  an  excellent  one.    On  the 

night  before  the  duel  Prince  M went 

to  the  house  of  his  second,  M.  d'E ,  of 

the  Spanish  Embassy,  then  said  to  be 
the  best  amateur  swordsman  in  Paris, 
and  spent  the  entire  night  practising 
with  him  in  the  courtyard  a  secret  coup. 
At  daybreak  the  prince  knew  it  to  per- 
fection. It  required  great  nerve  and 
quickness,  and  if  it  failed  it  meant 
death,  but  on  it  he  pinned  his  chances  of 
success.  On  the  ground  he  ran  his 
colonel  through  the  thigh.  The  latter 
was  carried  home  in  a  fuming  rage. 
His  last  words  before  he  fainted  were, 

"A M has  beaten  me;  but  next 

time  I'll  beat  him."  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  "next  time."  The  emperor  in- 
terfered again,  like  a  good  fairy, and  the 
matter  ended  with  the  prince's  exchang- 
ing into  another  regiment. 

As  most  foreigners  who  live  for  any 
time  in  Paris,  I  regularly  attended  a 
fencing  school.  Though  I  practised 
faithfully  several  hours  a  day  for  a 
couple  of  years,  I  only  reached  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  proficiency.  Six  years' 
constant  practice  are  needed  to  make  a 
good  swordsman.  A  French  gentleman 
learns  to  handle  a  foil  at  the  ago  of 
seven,  and  fences  "school"— that  is, 
practises  single  thrusts  and  parries— for 
a  long  time  before  he  is  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  an  assault-at-arms.  In  addition 
to  the  fencing  school  nearly  every 
French  gentleman  has  a  xallc  (Formes  in 
his  house,  where  he  practises  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sometimes  of  an  even- 
ing, with  his  friends.  The  schools  of 
the  great  fencing  masters  are  clubs  in 
a  way,  as  the  baths  were  in  ancient 
Rome,  and  in  the  intervals  of  fencing 
the  pupils  sip  coffee  and  vermouth,  read 
the  newspapers,  and  exchange  the 
gossip  of  the  day.  I  went  to  Pujol,  the 
maitre  d'armes  in  the  Rue  de  Moray, 
not  far  from  the  Champs  Ely  sees.  His 
school  was  a    general    rendezvous  for 
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many  of  the  young  Englishmen  and 
Americans  in  Paris.  Pujol  was  an  ex- 
cellent teacher.  He  had  what  most 
fencing  masters  lack— patience.  He 
had  been  fencing  master  of  a  cavalry 
regiment,  and  was  a  perfect  type  of  the 
old  troupier,  wlho  in  an  age  when  most 
of  the  "non-coms"  wear  spectacles  is 
fast  passing  away.  He  talked  the  most 
delicious  soldier-French,  and  that,  too, 
is  disappearing,  like  everything  else 
that  marks  character.  Pujol  had  wit- 
nessed the  duel  between  poor  Dillon  and 
the  Duke  of  Gramont-Caderousse.  It 
was  worth  a  journey  to  Paris  to  hear 
him  tell  it.  He  was  walking  in  the 
wood  at  Saint-Germain  when  he  stum- 
bled across  the  duellists.  "  'Cre-nom.' 
said  I  to  myself,  'something's  up.' 
They  were  alignes,  ready  to  begin. 
'Go,'  said  the  seconds.  L'Anglais,  he 
jump  in  the  air;  so  Monsieur  le  Due  he 
take  a  step  back— so,  and  ratatapang"  (an 
expression  not  in  the  dictionary  but  al- 
ways used  by  Pujol  to  point  a  thrilling 
story)  "the  other  fall  forward— so. 
They  pick  him  up— dead;  un  brave,  but 
no  fencer." 

When  a  Frenchman  is  about  to  engage 
in  a  sword  duel  he  goes  to  his  fencing 
master  and  takes  a  lecon  de  duel.  This 
costs  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  lesson,  and  the  master  usually 
teaches  him  one  of  the  secret  thrusts 
that  form  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 
In  the  "duelling  lesson"  epees  mouche- 
tees  (small  swords  with  buttons  at  the 
end)  are  used  instead  of  foils,  and  an- 
other style  practised,  more  simple  and 
more  cautious,  with  fewer  varieties  of 
thrust.  The  fencer  is  taught  not  to  ad- 
vance his  own  blade  too  far  upon  that 
of  his  adversary.  The  great  fencing 
master  Grisier  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
given  during  his  life  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  lessons,  and  that  in  not 
one  of  the  duels  afterwards  was  a  pupil 
of  his  killed  or  even  seriously  wounded. 

When  a  duel  with  pistols  is  "in  the 
air"  a  Frenchman  usually  goes  to  the 
gallery  of  Gastinne-Renette,  near  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  practises  at 
plaster  figures  (poupees)  or  at  the  life- 
size  image  of  a  man.  In  those  days 
two  of  the  best  shots  were  the  late  Duke 
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of  Hamilton  and  Count  Khevenhueller, 
of  the  Austrian  embassy.  The  best 
pistol-shot  in  Paris  to-day  is  M.  Cartier, 
wiho  can  throw  a  small  piece  of  silver  in 
the  air  and  hit  it  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  His  friends  have  a  number  of 
these  pieces  with  the  mark  of  the  bullet, 
presented  to  them  as  souvenirs  of  his 
skill. 

A  man  may  do  brilliant  shooting  in  a 
gallery,  and  then,  the  conditions  being 
so  different,  fail  to  score  on  the  ground. 
A  good  pistol-shot  was  making  marvel- 
lous practice  at  Gastinne-Renette's 
poupees  one  day,  when  a  spectator  re- 
marked: "Very  good,  but  he  might  not 
hit  a  man  at  fifteen  paces."  He  said 
this  so  often  that  the  pistol-shot  lost 
patience,  and,  turning  to  him,  said: 
"Suppose  we  try."  They  did  so  the 
next  day.  The  marksman  won  the  first 
shot— and  missed.  The  other,  raising 
his  hat,  quietly  said:  "What  did  I  tell 
you?" 

A   duel   witli   swords   fought  at   this 

time    between    M.    A ,    a    wealthy 

Cuban,  whose  family  own  what,  next  to 
the  Elysee  and  the  British  Embassy,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  house  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  and  M.  Gaston  Jolivet, 
poet,  journalist,  litterateur,  and  satirist, 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness,  one  of  the  most  desperate 
encounters  that  ever  took  place  near 
Paris.  Jolivet,  a  great  friend  of  If. 
Henri  Rochefort,  had  been  "out"  a 
great  many  times.  He  wrote  some 
clever  satirical  verses  about  his  col- 
leagues of  the  press,  of  which  I  can  only 
recall  the  four  lines  that  referred  to 
their  fondness  for  duels  and  decoc- 
tions:— 

II  n'y  a  plus  de  deshonneur, 
Nous   avons  tons  la   croix   de  la  Legion 

d'honneur; 
Si  Monsieur  Rouher  ne  le  veut  pas, 
On  lui  coupe  la  gorge  a  quinze  pas. 
After  these   were  published   it  rained 
challenges  in  Jolivet's  house.    This  did 
not   embarrass   him.     He   was   like   a 
knight  of  old,  ready  for  all  comers  at 

any  time,  in  any  place.    A ,  who  had 

a  high  spirit  and  was  an  habitue  of  the 
fast  set,  had  fought  duels  without  num- 
ber.    Both   he   and   Jolivet    were    fine 


swordsmen,  and  in  their  encounters 
with  others  had  generally  been  success- 
ful. They  fought  until  covered  with 
the  blood  flowing  from  numerous 
wounds,  and,  being  about  evenly 
matched,  neither  can  be  said  to  have 
had  much  the  best  of  it.  The  cause  of 
the  duel  was  never  made  public. 

A  determined  little  duellist  of  those 
days,  as  I  have  reason  to  remember, 

was  the   Vicomte  de  la   P ,    whose 

sister  was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  em- 
press. In  addition  to  his  numerous 
encounters  with  compatriots,  he  fought 
duels  in  1868,  within  the  short  space  of 
a  month,  with  an  Englishman,  a  Ger- 
man, and  an  American. 

The  duel  with  the  American  took 
place  at  Ville  d'Avray,  and  I  was  pres- 
ent at  it  as  a  spectator.  Two  officers  of 
chasseurs  a.  Cheval  acted  on  behalf  of 

M.  de  la  P ,  while  the  American  was 

assisted  on  the  ground  by  Count 
Maurice  d'Irison  d'Herissem,  after- 
wards aide-de-camp  of  General  Trochu, 
and  Count  Excelmans,  son  of  the  mar- 
shal. The  parties  drove  twice  from 
Paris  to  Ville  d'Avray  before  the  duel 
could  take  place.  The  first  day,  owing 
to  some  misunderstanding,  neither 
party  had  provided  weapons.  On  the 
following  day  both  brought  a  pair  of 
swords.  The  duellists  removed  their 
coats  and  waistcoats,  when  the  seconds 
drew  lots  for  choice  of  place  and 
swords.  Those  used  belonged  to  the 
Vicomte  de  Feuillant,  and  had  already 
been  used  with  fatal  effect.  One  of 
them  was  "the  lucky  one."  Those  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  it  had  always 
come  unscathed  out  of  an  encounter. 
The  American's  second  won  the  toss, 
and  obtained  it.  Tne  men  were  placed, 
w'hen  M.  d'Irison,  joining  the  points  of 
their  swords  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  suddenly  dropped  them,  saying, 
"Allez,  messieurs."  The  encounter, 
which  lasted  five  or  six  minutes,  was  a 
pretty  brisk  one.  Both  were  young, 
active,  and  fairly  good  swordsmen. 
Each  received  a  couple  of  slight  wounds, 
when  the  seconds  bade  them  pause,  and, 
after  a  brief  consultation,  stopped  the 
duel. 

Apropos   of    French   journalists    and 
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duelling,  I  remember  calling  at  the 
office  of  a  great  Parisian  newspaper 
with  a  friend  who  wished  to  have 
rectified  a  statement  published  in  it 
concerning  him.  When  our  business 
was  made  known  we  were  ushered  into 
a  handsomely  furnished  room  on  the 
first  floor.  Seated  at  desks,  without  a 
trace  of  pens,  ink,  or  paper,  or  of  any- 
thing in  a  literary  way  except  some  new 
novels,  together  with  a  few  packages  of 
cigarettes,  were  two  gentlemen,  whose 
appearance  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  me.  They  were  faultlessly 
dressed  in  deep  black  (the  duellist's 
color).  Each  had  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  in  his  buttonhole,  their  long  jet- 
black  moustaches  were  waxed  out  to  a 
point  as  fine  as  a  needle's,  and  there 
was  in  their  whole  manner,  their  voice, 
their  gestures,  and  the  expression  of 
their  eyes  and  mouths,  an  indescribable 
something  that  proclaims  the  man  who 
at  one  time  or  another  has  worn  a  uni- 
form. These  were  the  fighting  editors, 
with  whom  evidently  the  pen  was  not 
mightier  than  the  sword.  They  were 
civil,  however,  and  consented  to  the 
rectification  of  the  paragraph.  As 
fighting  was  their  trade,  they  looked  at 
it  in  a  purely  business  way,  and  only 
went  out  when  the  demands  made  were 
too  unreasonable  to  be  entertained.  I 
fancy  that  they  sometimes  fought  in 
defence  of  articles  they  had  never  even 
seen. 

A  good  many  duels  a  sensation  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  one  fought  between  the  late  M. 
Floquet  and  General  Boulanger  in  the 
garden  behind  a  friend's  house  the 
stout  old  civilian  "pinked"  the  "brav' 
general"  handsomely.  This  unex- 
pected result  did  more  to  destroy  the 
general's  popularity  than  any  of  his 
political  mistakes.  The  statesman  was 
in  the  habit  of  fencing  a  couple  of  hours 
every  day  in  his  private  mile  d' amies  in 
order  to  keep  down  a  growing  embon- 
point, and  was  a  first-rate  swordsman 
though  few  knew  it.  The  Marquis  de 
Mores  was  a  gentleman  of  whom  mili- 
tant editors  of  the  Paris  press  stood 
somewhat  in  awe,  and  this  respect  they 
extend  at  the  present  day  to  the  Count 
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de  Dion,  the  greatest  living  authority 
in  France  on  duelling,  who  has  been 
"out"  scores  of  times,  both  as  principal 
and  second,  and  whose  undisputed 
loyalty  and  firmness  have  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  prevent  many  duels 
that  seemed  inevitable.  The  marquis 
killed  Captain  Mayer  in  a  duel  with 
swords  at  the  He  de  la  Grande  Jatte  a 
few  years  ago,  and  in  a  pistol  duel  with 
a  deputy,  M.  Dreyfus,  wounded  him  in 
the  arm.  When  on  his  American 
ranche  two  cowboys  tried  to  "jump" 
some  of  his  cattle,  he  and  one  of  his 
herdsmen  fought  them  off  with  "Win- 
chesters," the  invaders  being  similarly 
equipped.  One  of  the  cowboys  was 
killed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  French  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  duelling.  Talle- 
ment  des  Reaux,  Jean  de  la  Taille, 
D'Alembert  ("Physiologie  du  Duel"), 
Colombey  ("Histoire  Anecdotique  du 
Duel,"  and  the  amusing  little  book  "Le" 
Duel,"  part  of  the  "Bibliotheque  des 
Curiosites").  The  most  important 
modern  French  works  on  the  subject 
are  "Les  Amies  et  le  Duel,"  by  Grisier. 
the  famous  fencing  master,  and  the 
"Code  du  Duel,"  by  the  Marquis  de 
Chateau villard,  a  recognized  authority 
in  France  and  often  quoted  before  the 
courts  in  duelling  cases.  At  a  famous 
trial,  Alexander  Dumas  referred  to  it, 
and  the  judge,  disclaiming  all  knowl- 
edge of  it  asked  where  it  might  be 
found.  Dumas  replied,  "In  any  gen- 
tleman's library."  The  book  recognizes 
in  the  duel  but  three  weapons  — the 
sword,  the  sabre,  and  the  pistol.  Any 
other  can  be  used  only  by  mutual  con- 
sent. His  chapter  on  "Insults"  is 
curious  reading.  "A  gross  verbal  in- 
sult is  no  answer  to  another  gross  verbal 
insult."  "A  blow  is  not  an  answer  to 
a  blow."  "Force  does  not  constitute  a 
blow;  who  touches  strikes."  With  re- 
gard to  this  I  remember  that  when  that 
admirable  actor  Bressant  played 
Armand  in  "La  Dame  aux  Gamelias." 
and  strikes  the  Count  de  Varville  in  the 
ball-room  scene,  he  does  so  by  simply 
drawing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  lightly 
across  his  breast.  There  is  a  great 
prejudice   in   France   against   physical 
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violence:     "Jeux    de    mains— jeux    de 
vilains."    In  duelling  matters  it  puts  a 
man  out  of  court.    A  lame  man  may- 
refuse  swords  or  sabres  owing  to  bis 
infirmity,  or  a  one-eyed  man  pistols;  but 
if  tbey  bave  struck  tbe  other  party  tbey 
forfeit    tbe    privilege.      "Tbere    is    no 
apology  for  a  blow."    In  a  pistol  duel, 
if  a  man  fire  before  tbe  seconds  bave 
■counted  "three,"  or  balf  a  second  too 
late,  be  is  disbonored,  and,  if  be  kills, 
an  assassin.      "If  be  fires  before  tbe 
word,  bis  adversary  may  take  as  long  as 
be  likes  to  aim."    Tbe  marquis  was  a 
firm  believer.    "Tbe  laws  of  bonor  are 
as  sacred  as  those  of  tbe  government." 
Grisier  was  not  only  a  great  fencer 
but  a  man  of  literary  attainments,  wbo 
reckoned    among    bis    friends    Dumas, 
wbo  wrote  tbe  preface  of  bis  book,  and 
Roger  de  Beauvoir.  wbo  added  to  it  a 
life  of  tbe  author.    Grisier  opened   a 
fencing  scbool  in  St.  Petersburg  before 
.he  established  bis  salle  d'armes  in  Paris, 
and  bis  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  I.    He  says  a  cruel  thing 
of  seconds:  "It  is  not  the  arms  but  the 
seconds  that  kill;"  but  later  on  shows 
that  the   services   of   the   unfortunate 
"friends"  are  not  always  unattended  by 
danger.    A  gentleman  known  to  Grisier 
who  was  second  in  a  duel  managed  to 
prevent     the     meeting,     but     mortally 
offended  both   parties,   whom   he   was 
obliged    to    fight.     His    own    principal 
gave  him  a  sword-thrust  that  kept  him 
in  bed  for   six    months.     He    Shot   the 
other  man  through  the  head,  and  was 
forced  to  fly  the  country.    Among  the 
pistol  duels  of  the  French  is  the  one 
"on    parallel    lines."      Two    lines    are 
traced  about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty 
apart.    The  principals  are  placed  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  these  two  lines,  and 
advance    towards    each    other    at    the 
word,  firing  at  will.    They  cannot  get 
nearer  to  each  other  than  twenty  paces, 
must  fire  while  they  walk,  and  must 
not  stop  until  they  have  gone  the  entire 
distance.    This  duel  is  said  rarely  to 
end  fatally  for  the  principals.    But  how 
is  it  with  the  seconds?    When  two  ex- 
citable young  Frenchmen  fight  under 
such  conditions  the  only  safe  place  for 
seconds  is  a  cellar. 


The  cleverest  thing  and  the  truest  (as 
far  as  France  is  concerned)  ever  said 
of  duelling  is  the  remark  of  La  Bruyere: 
"The  duel  is  the  triumph  of  fashion— of 
vanity,  that  is."    More  patrician  French 
blood  has  been  shed  in  duels  than  in  the 
Revolution.    But  duelling  is  not  likely 
to  disappear  until  French  ladies  com- 
bine to  crush  it  with  their  disapproval. 
At  present,   by   one   of  those   curious 
contradictions  peculiar  to  the  sex,  they 
turn  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood,  but 
welcome  with  a  ready  smile  the  duellist 
who    sheds   it.     When  the    Prince   de 
Sagan,  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  Paris, 
fancied  not  long  ago  that  in  one  of  the 
characters  of  a  play  be  himself   had 
been  presented  by  a  well-known  dram- 
atist to  the  Paris  public,  he  called  the 
author  out.    The  duel  took  place  behind 
the  grand  stand  on  a  Paris  race-course, 
and  was  witnessed  by  a  great  crowd  of 
delighted   spectators,    who   proclaimed 
the  affair  worthy  of  La  Regence,  and 
were    rather    disappointed    when    two 
shots  were  exchanged  without  result. 
The     most    attractive    feature    about 
Parisian  duels  is  the  charming  spots 
near  Paris  they  usually  take  place  in— 
Vincennes,  Saint  Mand6,  Ville  d'Avray, 
the  He  de  la  Grand  Jatte,  and  so  on. 
There  is  always  a  capital  little  restau- 
rant, whose  proprietor  makes  a  fortune 
out  of  the  duellists  who  come  there  to 
breakfast  after  a  bloodless  encounter. 
They   order  everything   on   the  menu. 
Duellists  usually  develop  an  extraor- 
dinary appetite  after  a  meeting.    Before 
the  duel— well,  that  is  another  matter. 
James  Pemberton-Grund. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
BAND1  MIKLOS. 
FROM     THE      HUNGARIAN      OF      BKNEDEK 
ELEK. 
(Abridged  Slightly.) 
Letter  First. —  From  Bdndi  Miklos. 
Dearest    Margit!      Your    last    words 
when     we     parted     yesterday     were: 
"Speak  to  mamma;'  and  yet,  instead  of 
at  once  obeying  your  dear  commands,  I 
am  about  to  write  you  a  long  letter  of 
I  don't  know  how  many  sheets. 
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Just  sit  down,  Margit,  and  read  my 
letter  quietly.  There  will  be  nothing 
extraordinary  in  it.  I  only  want  you  to 
know  me  thoroughly.  For,  at  present, 
fair  Margit,  though  we  have  been  ac- 
quainted these  four  years,  you  know 
only  this:  that  at  the  age  of  eight- and- 
twenty  I  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
university,  and  that  at  thirty  I  proved 
my  gratitude  to  the  government  by 
coming  forward  as  a  Parliamentary 
candidate  on  the  Opposition  side,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  I  was  elected. 

What  else  do  you  know  about  me? 
That  I  dress  in  the  latest  fashion,  go  to 
the  National  Casino,  am  seen  at  the 
races,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere;  and 
that  "B£ndi  Mikl6s  was  present"  is  a 
not  infrequent  announcement  in  the 
newspapers,  which  have  more  than 
once  mentioned  me  as  "the  life  of  the 
party." 

Believe  me,  dear  Margit,  I  have  never 
for  a  moment  enjoyed  this  society-life. 
Suddenly,  when  the  chatter  has  been 
most  animated,  my  face  has  clouded 
over,  and  I  have  involuntarily  put  my 
hand  to  my  head. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Bdndi?"  my  at- 
tentive hostess  has  asked  kindly. 

"Oh,  nothing!  a  passing  pain  iu  my 
head;  it's  gone  now." 

Ah!  if  any  one  had  guessed  what 
flashed  before  my  mind's  eye  at  such 
times! 

But  no  one  ever  did.  It  is  wonderful 
how  fortunate  I  have  been  hitherto.  I 
know  a  hundred  men  who  appear  in 
society  having  a  certain  air  of  distinc- 
tion and  a  confident  manner,  and  hold- 
ing distinguished  positions  too,  and  yet, 
all  at  once,  society  folks  begin  to  ask 

one  another:   "But   who  is  this   X 

exactly?  Where  does  he  belong?  Who 
are  his  people?" 

Possibly  the  same  question  has  been 
asked  about  me;  but  I  don't  think  so; 
no,  I  don't. 

You  are  smiling,  Margit,  and  perhaps 
tapping  your  little  foot  impatiently,  as 
you  say  to  yourself:  "Who  is  he,  pray? 
Why,  a  professor  at  the  university;  and 
member  for  the  university  too!" 

But.  dearest  Margit,  the  question  as 
asked  by  society  cannot  be  answered  in 


this  way.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
no  one  ever  showed  any  curiosity  as  to 
my  family,  ana  I  believe  the  only  rea- 
sonable explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
my  name,  which  has  evidently  misled 
people,  without  any  wish  or  intention  on 
my  part. 

In  my  more  particular  fatherland, 
Transylvania,  there  are  three  sets  of 
Bandis— first,  the  gentry  of  that  name, 
beggars  of  good  birth,  who  stick  to  the 
land.  People  here  are  aware  of  their 
existence,  but  not  a  living  Bandi  of 
them  all  has  ever  made  his  appearance 
in  Budapest  during  the  past  forty  years. 
The  second  set  of  B&ndis  are  noblemen 
without  estates.  They  own  a  few  acres 
which  they  plough  and  sow,  and  thus 
live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

The  third  set  are  the  peasant  Bandis; 
plain,  laboring  people,  feudal  serfs, 
bound  to  the  soil  before  '48,  now  free, 
but  poorer  than  ever  they  were. 

I  know!  I  know.  I  can  see  from 
here  that  you  have  found  out  already 
which  set  of  B&ndis  I  belong  to. 

That  is  it,  that  is  it— the  third! 

A  poor,  toil-worn  old  man  is  my 
father;  a  bent-backed  old  dame  is  my 
mother.  Know  them,  dearest  Margit, 
and  you  will  know  me. 

I  remember  one  day,  when  I  was, 
perhaps,  eight  or  nine,  my  father  said 
to  my  mother:  "Wife,  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  his  Reverence,  and  he  advised 
me  to  take  Miklos  to  the  town  school. 
We  are  poor,  we  can't  do  much  for  him, 
but,  wife,  I  don't  care,  even  if  my  little 
bit  of  land  goes— every  scrap  of  it!  I 
have  lived  hard  enough  myself,  my  son 
shan't  live  hard  too." 

My  dear  mother  wept.  "As  you  (be*) 
will,"  said  she. 

I  was  an  only  child;  but  this  meant  no 
more  than  that  when  my  mother  sent 
me  provisions  from  time  to  time  to  the 
gymnasium,  she  could  slip  in  a  florin  or 
two  as  well. 

For  eight  years  I  was  servant  to  some 
of  the  gentlemen.  I  kept  their  rooms 
in  order,  and   I    lived    hard   on   their 

i  Third  person  singular  in  original,  which  peas- 
ant-women always  use  in  addressing  their  hus- 
bands.   The  latter  use  second  singular  to  their 
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bread.  I  also  regularly  did  their  exer- 
cises, and  for  this  they  gave  me  a  few 
extra  pence  now  and  again. 

My  university  life  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe,  dearest  Margit.  It  was  full 
of  terrible  privation.  But  in  the  third 
year  I  distanced  all  my  competitors, 
and  carried  off  the  prizes.  One  fine  day 
I  made  my  appearance  looking  as  if  1 
had  just  come  out  of  a  bandbox.  My 
comrades  opened  their  eyes  very  wide 
at  first,  but  later  on  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  my  being  always  a  dandy, 
and,  I  believe,  even  forgot  that  I  had 
ever  been  a  poor,  ragged,  hungry-faced 
student. 

God  alone  knows  how  my  dear  father 
distressed  himself  about  me,  and  how 
many  tears  my  mother  shed.  They 
knew  how  hard  my  life  was,  though  I 
never  complained;  indeed,  the  less  I 
complained  the  more  the  poor  old  people 
grieved,  and  bitterly  did  they  regret 
ever  having  sent  me  to  school. 

I  sent  them  some  money,  but  they 
wrote  back;  "Don't  send  any;  better 
come  home.  We  don't  want  you  to 
starve  for  us!" 

I  wrote  that  I  had  enough;  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  they  did  not  believe  me. 

"Don't  send  any  money,  my  dear  son," 
wrote  my  father  in  every  letter,  "for 
your  mother  weeps  night  and  day.  She 
believes  you  are  starving,  and  so  do  1." 

Home  I  went;  not  to  stay,  but  to  ease 
the  poor  old  people's  minds.  I  took  a 
pile  of  newspapers  with  me  to  prove 
that  I  had  an  appointment.  I  took 
home  my  books.  "See,  here  is  my 
name.    I  wrote  them." 

Good  heavens!  how  the  poor  old  folks 
did  weep! 

Said  my  father:  "My  dear  boy,  I  shall 
lie  down  in  my  coffin  with  joy!" 

"And  I  too,"  wailed  my  mother;  "I 
too." 

But  the  money  which  I  had  sent  home, 
by  little  and  little,  there  it  lay  un- 
touched in  the  tulip-painted  chest  of 
drawers. 

"Put  it  in  your  pocket,  my  son;  we 
don't  need  it  at  all.  You  are  a  grand 
gentleman;  you  want  money."  I  had  to 
take  it  back. 

But  vou  will  ask.  dear  Margit,  why  I 


did  not  tell  you  all  this  a  long  time  ago. 
My  dearest,  you  never  once  asked  me 
about  my  relations,  though  I  should  so 
much  have  liked  to  talk  of  my  dear, 
good  parents.  Well,  and  suppose  I  had. 
Would  not  you  have  thought  I  was  mak- 
ing a  parade  of  my  parents'  poverty 
and  simple  mode  of  life  when  it  would, 
have  been  in  better  taste  to  talk,  if  I, 
could,  of  the  family  property  and  dis- 
tinguished relations? 

But  I  might  have  married  you  with- 
out you  ever  seeing  my  parents,  youi 
think? 

Yes,  I  might  have  done  so;  but  this  is- 
precisely  what  I  don't  want  to  do. 

Oh,  Margit,  if  you  could  have  heard 
these  old  folks  talk  of  my  marriage 
sometimes  in  the  evening! 

"I  shall  never  see  my  menyemasszony 
(my  mistress-daughter-in-law),"  the  old 
dame  would  sigh. 

"Nor  I  either,  dame." 

And  then,  his  honest  eyes  resting  upom 
my  face,  the  old  man  would  add:— 

"You  are  going  to  take  a  wife  from 
some  grand  family,  my  boy,  I  know. 
We  are  simple  folks.  I  don't  want  you 
to  show  her  to  us.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
hear  of  you,  and  to  know  that  you  are 
happy.  Your  wife  might  not  be  as  fond' 
of  you,  perhaps,  if  she  were  to  see  that 
you  are  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant.  We 
have  each  got  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
My  boy,  don't  bring  her  home." 

"No,  no!  and  I  say  just  the  same. 
Oh!  but  I  should  so  like  to  see  her!"  said 
the  old  dame  uneasily.  "If  I  could  but 
kiss  my  darling's  snow-white  face  and 
tiny  hand,  just  once!" 

"But  I  haven't  any  wife  at  present, 
mother  dear.  Besides,  she  won't  be  a 
stuck-up  fine  lady.  She  will  love  you; 
she  will  want  to  see  her  husband's- 
parents." 

"An  ugly  old  man  and  an  ugly  old 
woman!"  the  old  man  seemed  to  age  as 
he  spoke.  "To  be  sure"— and  now  he 
grew  younger  again— "they  used  to  look 
at  me  thirty  years  ago— grand  ladies, 
too,  didn't  they  wife?  And  your 
mother  was  a  handsome  woman,  too, 
that  she  was!". 

"And  you  are  handsome  still,  my  dear,, 
good  old  souls." 
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And,  indeed,  dearest  Margit,  they  are! 
If  you  could  see  them  just  onee;  and 
their  house  and  yard,  and  tiny  flower 
garden,  where  they  go  "pit-patting" 
about  from  morning  till  night.  They 
are  always  talking  about  the  lovely 
young  lady  whom  Miklos  is  going  to 
marry.  They  don't  know^  who  her 
father  and  mother  are,  but  she  is  al- 
ways floating  before  their  eyes. 

They   often   lie   awake    in    the   long 
winter  nights. 
"Are  you  asleep,  wife?" 
"No,  uram  (sir);  no,  1  can't  sleep." 
"Nor  I  either.    Thinking  of  your  son, 
eh?" 

"Just  so,  uram,  just  so,  and  the 
golden-haired  menyeinasszony.  And 
you  are  too,  eh?" 
"Ay,  wife,  just  so!" 
By  daybreak  the  old  dame  is  up  and 
slipping  into  the  next  room,  the  young 
folks'  room,  where  not  a  soul  but  the 
old  people  ever  goes.  The  old  dame 
has  been  furnishing  and  adorning  it  for 
years  past.  The  nosegay  in  the  long- 
necked  jug  on  the  table  is  never  allowed 
to  fade  all  the  (Summer  through.  The 
little  windows  are  full  of  flowers— mar- 
joram, verbena,  fuchsias,  red  carna- 
tions—and  she  waters  them  night  and 
morning. 

One  day  the  two  will  be  stepping  out 
to  the  gate,  and  looking  down  the  road  a 
hundred  times. 

"Suppose  they  were  to  come  unex- 
pectedly! They  won't  write,  they'll  just 
come!" 

These  are  my  parents*  and  I  want  to 
"gild"  their  last  days.  I  love  you  with 
the  love  of  an  honest  man.  You  are  my 
first,  my  last,  and  my  only  love.  But 
if  I  must  choose — Margit,  dearest  Mar- 
git, don't  let  me  finish  the  sentence! 

And  now,  tell  me;  am  I  to  speak  to 
your  mother?  I  ask  but  one  word  in 
answer— "yevS"  or  "no." 

I  kiss  your  hands, 

Bandi  Miklos. 


Letter  Second. — From  Szemerjai  Margit. 

Dear  Bandi,— You  ask  me  to  send  just 

one  word   in  answer  to  your  letter— 

"yes"  or  "no;"  and  certainly  if  I  were 


the  same  to-day  that  I  was  yesterday,  it 
would  be  e&sy  to  write  either  the  "yes" 
or  the  "no"  without  hesitation.  But 
you  must  understand,  Bandi  Miklos. 
that  the  Szemerjai  Margit  who  said 
"Speak  to  mamma"  exists  no  longer. 
I  gaze  at  myself  in  the  glass,  but  I  see 
a  stranger. 

You  have  told  me  the  story  of  your 
life,  and  how  you,  the  young  man  of 
fashion,  were  not  so  long  ago  a  half- 
starved  student,  with  an  old  man  and 
woman  weeping  over  you  night  and  day 
at  home.  And  now  they  are  so  happy, 
you  say,  and  you  long  to  brighten  their 
last  days.  With  whom?  With  me! 
With  me! 

But,  B^ndi  Miklos,  do  you  know  who 
I  am? 

"I  know,  I  know,"  you  will  say. 

But,  indeed,  you  know  nothing  at  all. 
My  father  is  imperial  and  royal  cham- 
berlain—that is  true!  My  mother  is  a 
baroness— that  is  also  true!  But  be- 
yond this  you  know  nothing. 

Despise  me,  uram;  but  when  I  said 
"And  I  love  you;  speak  to  mamma,"  I 
was  telling  a  lie.  I  had  no  love  for  you, 
not  the  veriest  grain! 

Having  been  brought  up  to  be  sensible, 
I  saw  that  you  possessed  all  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  the  husband  of 
Szemerjai  Margit— a  distinguished  posi- 
tion, young,  good  looks,  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  so  on;  and,  to  grown  all, 
you  are  of  good  family.  I  never  gave 
this  last  matter  so  much  as  a  thought; 
it  seemed  so  much  a  matter  of  course. 

Alas!  for  me,  a  thousand  times  alas! 
if  any  one  else  had  told  me  that  you 
were  the  son  of  peasant-parents.  But 
alas!  still  more  if  you  yourself  had  told 
me  only  when  my  word  was  pledged 
and  I  could  not  honorably  draw  back. 

Suppose  I  were  to  marry  you  without 
love,  thinking  lightly,  as  is  the  fashion 
in  our  world:  "sympathy  is  enough, 
what  do  we  want  with  love?" 

The  difference  in  my  life  would 
amount  to  this:  I  should  go  about  with 
you  instead  of  mamma.  You  would 
take  me  to  balls,  concerts,  races,  to 
drive  in  the  Stefania,  to  baths,  etc. 
Our  life  would  be  most  elegant  and  cor 
rect.    I  should  like  you  for  a  compan- 
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ion,  because  you  are  good-looking, 
clever,  distinguished,  gentlemanly;  and 
you  would  like  to  have  me  with  you, 
for  I  am  not  such  a  fright,  and  I  am  no 
goose  either!  I  know  how  to  dress,  and 
how  to  be  a  pleasant  hostess. 

Well,  that  is  the  sort  of  married  life 
I  had  pictured  to  myself.  And  when 
the  benediction  has  been  pronounced 
and  we  are  at  the  station,  you  will  take 
tickets,  not  for  Venice,  but— for  Brass6 
(Cronstadt),  and  you  will  say,  "Dearest, 
let  us  go  and  see  my  parents— my  poor, 
simple  parents!" 

I  am  horrified,  I  quiver  in  every  fibre, 
when  I  think  of  the  shock  such  an  unex- 
pected turn  of  events  would  have  given 
me.  What,  I,  Szemerjai  Margit,  find 
myself  connected  with  a  family  of 
serfs!    Monstrous!  monstrous! 

Our  marriage  could  not  have  been 
happy,  really  happy,  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  we  might  have  got  on  com- 
fortably enough  for  some  perhaps  even 
to  envy  us.  But  what  would  have  fol- 
lowed upon  this  would  not  have  been 
mere  lack  of  happiness.  I  should  have 
hated  you!  for  you  would  have  lured 
me  into  a  trap,  and  that  is  a  crime 
which  you  could  not  have  washed  out; 
no!  not  with  an  ocean  of  love,  however 
deep. 

But  see,  now  here  you  stand  before 
me,  and  I  shrink  away  to  nothing  as  I 
stammer  out,  "Forgive  me,  uram,  for- 
give me!"  I  see  how  great  you  are,  and 
how  small  am  I! 

Miklos,  Bandi  Mikl6s,  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  lift  me  up,  lift  me  up!  Teach 
me  to  love  you  as  deeply  and  truly  as 
you  do  your  parents — the  old  people  who 
talk  so  often  of  their  son  Miklos  and  the 
golden-haired  menyemasszony.  Ah!  it 
is  my  face  and  hand  the  old  dame  would 
like  to  kiss;  mine!  mine!  And  I— I 
should  like  to  kiss  the  horny  hands 
which  have  raised  you  from  the  dust, 
just  for  this,  only  this— for  I  feel  that 
God  is  infinitely  gracious  to  me — be- 
cause now  you  will  raise  me! 

Miklos!  hear  me.  My  empty  heart  is 
filled  with  a  feeling  I  have  never  known 
before.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands.  A 
new  Szemerjai  Margit  stands  before 
you.   and   confesses  her  love  for  you. 


What  does  the  world  matter  to  mel  I 
should  like  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain  and  shout  "Bandi 
Miklos  loves  me!"  You  don't  under- 
stand what  it  is  for  one  suddenly  to 
feel  that  she  has  a  heart.  You  don't 
understand,  for  you  have  always  had  a 
heart.  I  never  had  till  I  read  your 
letter. 

Come,  come  and  "speak  to  mamma." 
You  may  come,  you  may  fly!  My  father 
and  mother  know  all.  Papa  read  the 
letter  aloud.  For  a  moment  his  face 
clouded  over,  and  mamma  turned  pale. 
But  then,  all  at  once — if  you  could  but 
have  seen — his  words  were  broken  by 
sobs;  and,  before  he  got  to  the  end,  we 
were  all  three  weeping  in  one  anotner's 
arms. 

"Oh!  my  God!"  he  sobbed;  "I  thank 
thee  for  giving  me  a  son,  in  place  of  a 
son."  And  the  grave  face,  which  has 
never  brightened  since  the  death  of  my 
brother  Andor,  was  beaming  with  joy. 

Mikl6s,  you  have  already  made  my 
parents'  last  days  golden,  and  now  it 
depends  upon  yourself  whether  I  shall 
do  the  same  for  yours.    Command  me! 

Margit. 


Letter  Third.  —  From  Bandi  Jdnos. 

My  dear  Son  Miklos,— With  tearful 
eyes  I  read  the  letter  in  which  you  tell 
us,  your  poor  parents,  that  you  are 
going  to  take  to  wife  the  only  daughter 
of  his  Excellency  Mr.  Szemerjay  Gabor. 
Heaven's  blessing  on  you  both,  my 
heart's  children! 

Y'our  mother  and  I  have  been  weeping 
ever  since  we  had  your  letter,  but  from 
joy. 

What  a  hard  life  you  have  had,  O 
child  of  my  heart,  until  now  that  the 
good  God  has  come  to  your  aid,  blessed 
be  his  holy  name! 

And  how  I  have  worried  myself! 
Well,  we  shall  not  go  to  your  wedding, 
my  dear  son!  It  is  not  for  us  to  re 
among  smart  gentlefolks.  They  would 
look  down  upon  us  and  you,  too. 
Your  mother  would  like  to  be  present 
though,  if  she  could,  without  being 
seen;  and  so  should  I,  as  I  tell  her. 

At  night,   when   we  can't  sleep,   we 
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often  talk  about  how  we  could  be  there 
without  being  seen.  We  should  not 
certainly  dare  to  get  into  the  "steam- 
carriage."  We  have  once  seen  it  rush- 
ing away  from  Brasso,  when  we  were 
taking  in  a  load  of  wheat.  The  price 
of  that  load  would  be  just  enough,  says 
your  mother.  It  would  take  two  loads, 
say  I.  No,  my  boy,  we  shall  not  try  the 
steam-carriage.  Besides,  it  is  not  for 
such  as  we. 

You  write  that  you  are  going  to  bring 
your  wife  to  see  us.  My  dear  boy, 
think  well  what  you  are  about.  What 
is  there  to  see  in  us  simple  old  folks? 
Our  house  is  clean,  but  everything  in 
it  is  home-made.  And  we  cannot  treat 
your  wife  to  delicacies,  though  we 
would  give  her  our  very  hearts. 

Well,  your  mother  is  not  so  timid  as 
I,  though.  She  tells  me  I  am  just  to 
write  "Come,"  and  the  menyemasszony 
will  soon  order  all  as  she  pleases. 

The  old  dame  has  been  talking  al- 
ready to  a  woman  in  the  village  who 
has  lived  many  years  in  gentlemen's 
houses,  and  can,  they  say,  cook  such  fine 
dishes  that— meaning  no  disrespect- 
even  the  queen  would  suck  her  fingers 
after  them! 

"Why,  then,  let  them  come!"  I  say  to 
your  mother.  The  little  room  Is  like  a 
chapel— that  I  myself  can  answer  for. 
There  are  eight  pillows  to  each  of  the 
beds.  They  were  your  grandmother's 
but  they  have  never  been  used  yet.  I 
tell  your  mother  that  three  apiece  would 
be  enough,  but  it  is  no  use.  She  says 
if  she  had  as  many  again  she  would 
have  them  all  out,  for  "she  knows  that 
the  darling  menyemasszony  has  been 
spoilt." 

"Well,  I  believe  so  too,"  say  I. 

Her  father  is  a  chamberlain,  which  is 
something  tremendously  high,  isn't  it, 
my  boy?  and  her  mother  is  a  baroness! 
What  we  cannot  anyhow  take  in  is, 
how  you  can  venture  to  ask  her  hand. 

We  asked  his  Reverence;  and  a  bless- 
ing be  on  every  word  he  said,  for  it 
eased  our  minds.  He  explained  that, 
when  any  one  really  loves  a  man,  she 
does  not  consider  his  humble  origin. 
And,  my  dear  son,  he  also  said  that  you 
were  such  a  first-rate  man,  and  so  dis- 


tinguished, that  even  a  countess  might 
fall  in  love  with  you.  We  gave  thanks 
to  God,  your  mother  and  I,  both  of  us, 
that  things  are  as  they  are. 

Your  mother  wanted  to  make  a  few 
letters  too,  but  there  is  no  room  in  this. 
What  she  would  have  written,  however^ 
is,  "Come  home,  my  dearest  son,  Mikl6s] 
and  bring  my  darling  golden-haired 
menyemasszony,  too.  I  eat  her  little 
diamond  heart."  There,  then,  I  have 
written  it!  We  send  our  sincere  respects 
to  their  Excellencies,  your  father-in-law 
and  mother-in-law.  Give  them  a  hum- 
ble message  from  us  not  to  be  anxious 
about  their  precious  daughter  while  she 
is  here,  for  we  will  care  for  her  with 
the  most  faithful  affection. 

You,  my  son,  are  held  in  honor  by  all 
the  folks  of  the  village.  They  will  be 
waiting  for  you  with  a  large  band  of 
music  at  the  end  of  the  village,  where 
there  is  to  be  a  gateway  wreathed  with 
flowers.  We  shall  just  wait  in  our  own 
courtyard;  and  I  remain  your  own 
father, 

Bandi  Janos. 


Letter  Fourth.— From  Manjit. 

My  dearest  Mamma,— It  is  a  week  al- 
ready since  I  left  your  arms;  a  whole 
week  since  I,  too,-  became  a  wife,  the 
happiest  wife  in  the  world— the  wife  of 
Bandi  MiklGs,  son  of  a  poor  serf.  Is  it 
a  dream,  or  is  it  the  truth?  There  are 
moments  every  now  and  then  when  I 
think  it  is  a  dream,  a  strange  dream, 
and  I  start  up  terrified. 

It  is  not  that  I  wonder  how  I, 
daughter  of  the  imperial  and  royal 
chamberlain,  can  be  the  wife  of  a 
peasant's  son.  No!  the  difficulty  now  is 
quite  the  other  way;  and  at  times  I  am 
seized  with  a  strange  wonder  as  to 
whether  all  that  Miklos  wrote  of  his 
parents'  poverty  and  privations  was 
not,  after  all,  a  pretty  romance,  in- 
vented to  touch  my  heart.  For. 
mamma,  you  must  know  that  I  should 
be  unhappy  now"  if  my  Mikl6s  were  not 
what  he  is— the  son  of  a  poor  old  man 
with  horny  hands. 

No!  no!  all  that  Mikl6s  wrote  was 
true,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last;  it 
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is  the  real,  sweet  truth.  As  for  his 
position,  and  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  he  takes  his  place  in  the  great 
world— these  are  mere  accessories,  it 
is  the  true-hearted  man  whom  I  adore 
—the  man  who  would  uot  lead  me  to  the 
altar  until  his  life  lay  before  me  as  an 
open  book,  and  the  son  who  has  never 
forgotten  his  parents,  in  spite  of  the 
vanities  and  glitter  with  which  be  has 
been  surrounded. 

Oh,  mamma!  but  Miklos's  parents  are 
dear,  good-looking  old  folks!  I  don't 
know  how  to  describe  them.  Old 
Bandi  may  have  been  a  little  taller  than 
Mikl6s  in  his  young  days,  and  is  such  a 
fine  old  man,  just  such  as  my  Miklos 
will  be.  Though  he  is  seventy  years 
old.  the  old  man's  face  is  as  red  as  a 
not  all  over,  but  just  in  one  spot, 
as  if  he  had  a  little  rose  painted  there. 

••It  is  the  family  complexion."  said 
the  old  man. 

••Then  why  is  not  Miklos  as  rosy  V 

-Oh!  that's  another  thing,  menye- 
ony.  His  face  was  just  the  same 
until  he  deserted  us." 

"The  air  of  Pest,  manyemasszony," 
explained  the  old  dame,  "it  is  that 
which  has  washed  out  his  roe 

The  old  dame!  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing yet  about  her;  and  I  don't  know 
which  of  them  to  begin  with.  She  is  all 
heart  and  sound  sense.  It  is  really 
marvellous,  and  what  I  never  could 
have  dreamt. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  arrival.  In- 
deed, it  was  exactly  as  the  old  man  had 
said.  There  was  a  band,  and  an  arch- 
way, painted  and  wreathed,  and  the 
whole  population  waiting  for  us.  His 
Reverence  received  us  and  made  a 
beautiful  speech. 

Miklos  stammered  out  something,  but 
his  voice  was  choked,  and  my  eyes,  too, 
were  swimming.  I  could  not  see,  I  only 
felt  that  the  women  and  girls  were 
rushing  to  me  and  kissing  my  hands 
and  dress.  And  yet,  what  good  had  I 
ever  done  them,  poor  things? 

"The  old  folks  are  waiting  at  home," 
I  heard  them  say. 

Yes,  there  they  were,  with  the  gate 
standing  wide  open — an  old  man  in  holi- 
day-dress, with  his  hat  off  and  swim- 


ming eyes,  and  a  kind-looking  old  dame. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  old  Band! 
or  Miklos  who  helped  me  down  from 
the  carriage.  All  I  do  know  is  that  my 
head  rested  for  a  long  time  on  the  old 
dame's  bosom,  and  that  she  had  no 
voice  to  say  more  than  "My  sweet 
ehild!" 

^'hen  I  was  released  from  her  dear, 
kind  arms,  the  old  man,  whose  eyes 
were  still  shining,  gently  took  my  hand, 
and,  putting  his  left  tenderly  on  my 
shoulder,  looked  fixedly  in  my  face  and 
said  just  this,  and  no  more:  "Now  I  can 
believe  that  you  married  Mikl6s  for 
love." 

And  then,  whether  we  took  the  old 
people,  or  they  us,  I  don't  really  know. 
but  we  stepped  into  the  entry,  and  from 
thence  into  a  room  on  the  right— our 
room— wlhich  has  been  closed  to  stran- 
gers for  years,  and  is  just  as  Miklos  de- 
scribed it. 

The  walls  are  white,  with  here  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  there  one  of  wheat- 
ears,  and  there  a  picture,  and  so  on,  all 
round.  The  pictures  are  what  the  old 
dame  has  cut  from  the  newspapers  and 
had  framed,  but  they  are  all  the  por- 
traits of  celebrities.  There  are  wreaths 
over  the  beds,  too,  and  all  made  by  the 
old  people.  There  is  not  superfluous 
furniture,  but  there  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. The  divan  is  covered  with  striped 
woollen  stuff,  spun  and  woven  by  the 
old  dame.  The  coverlets  on  the  beds, 
too — the  old  dame  wove  them  all.  As 
for  the  embroidered  borders  of  the 
pillow-cases  and  the  sewing— why,  it  is 
all  a  work  of  art!  And  how  clean  and 
neat  everything  is,  in  the  house  and  out 
of  it!  A  flaming  red  hollyhock  pokes 
its  head  in  at  one  of  the  two  windows 
wThich  look  into  the  flower  garden.  A 
third  window  looks  into  the  courtyard, 
and  another,  quite  small,  into  the  vege- 
table garden.  This  is  the  "spy-hole," 
from  which  anyamasszony  (my  mis- 
tress-mother) watches  the  fowls,  to  see 
whether  they  are  scratching  among  her 
plants. 

Only  fancy,  mamma;  yesterday,  as  I 
was  looking  out  of  the  "spy-hole,"  I 
caught  sight  of  an  old  hen  scratching 
among  the   cabba,ges.    I   "shished"   at 
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her  over  and  over  again,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

"Shish!  shish!  Don't  you  go  scratch- 
ing up  anyainasszony's  plants!"  but  she 
did  not  so  much  as  turn  round. 

Nosza!  Well,  out  I  ran,  caught  up  a 
birch-broom  in  the  entry,  and  so  out  into 
the  garden.  The  next  moment  Mistress 
Hen  was  scuttling  "over  hedges  and 
ditches"  with  a  terrible  amount  of 
clucking,  I  promise  you. 

Just  as  I  turned  round  in  stepped 
anyamasszony.  She  clapped  her  hands 
and  cried  out,  "Oh,  my  sweet,  golden- 
voiced  chicken!"  in  huge  delight. 

Old  Bandi,  too,  came  out  all  in  a 
hurry,  and  Miklos  with  him. 

"There  now!  said  ap&inuram  (my  Mr. 
Papa),  "there,  wife!  let  us  give  up  the 
management  to  the  young  folks;  they 
would  keep  everything  in  fine  order, 
and  we  could  fold  our  hands  and  live 
on  What  is  put  ready  for  us." 

"Oh!  what  ever  are  you  talking  of?" 
scolded  the  old  dame. 

"Let  him  talk,"  said  I;  "I  like  to  hear 
him  so  much."  , 

And  apamuram  is  joking  and  telling 
stories  all  day  long.  He  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  "old  hussar"  here  in  the 
village.  That  is  what  anyamasszony 
calls  him  too.  And  he  has  such  a 
number  of  interesting  stories  to  tell  of 
the  time  when  he  was  in  the  army.  He 
and  his  father,  and  grandfather  too, 
were  all  hussars.  Miklos's  grandfather 
went  "to  foreign  parts;"  he  was  in 
France  and  saw  Paris.  ^ 

"Ay,  but  that  is  a  large  town,"  says 
the  old  hussar,  repeating  what  he  has 
heard  from  his  father.  "Pest  is  but  a 
village  to  that." 

He  knows,  though,  that  Pest  has  had 
time  to  grow  a  good  deal  since  those 
days. 

Anyamasszony  is  constantly  telling 
him  to  be  quiet.  "Bless  you!  don't  talk 
so  much  nonsense!  Why,  I'm  sure  you 
have  told  the  menyemasszony  that  tale 
ten  times  over  already!" 

And  she  is  quite  right.  Ap&muram 
tells  some  of  his  favorite  stories  every 
day;  but  I  listen  quite  gravely  and  at- 
tentively, and  declare  to  anyamass- 
zony's face  that  I  have  not  heard  this 
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one  before,  and  ap&muram  is  so  grate- 
ful to  me  for  listening. 

Miklos  just  smiles,  presses  my  hand, 
and  gazes  in  my  face;  he,  too,  is  so 
grateful  to  me  for  listening  to  the  old 
man's  stories.  And  really,  mamma,  it 
is  quite  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  He  has 
seen  so  much,  and— what  I  should  not 
have  believed— he  has  read  so  much. 
Miklos  has  always  sent  him  books  and 
newspapers,  and  one  can  talk  to  him 
about  everything  except-^the  theatre. 
That,  he  says,  he  does  not  understand. 

Every  night  Miklos  puts  me  through 
an  examination. 

"Be  honest,  6desem  (my  sweet),  would 
you  like  to  go  on  somewhere  else? 
Which  of  the  baths  shall  I  take  you 
to?" 

"I  don't  want  to  go  anywhere,"  I 
protest;  "I  should  like  to  spend  the 
whole  summer  here  with  your  old 
folks." 

And  it  is  no  affectation,  believe  me. 
Wherever  we  might  go  it  would  be  all 
one  to  me  if  Mikl6s  were  with  me.  But 
would  anybody  anywhere  else  be  so 
delighted  to  have  me  as  these  good  old 
souls  are?  I  won't  part  them  from 
their  son  as  long  as  we  can  stay.  Of 
course  I  have  parted  them,  anyhow.  In 
a  week  or  two  we  shall  go,  and  who 
knows  whether  they  will  ever  see  us, 
their  most  precious  treasures,  again? 
They  have  reared  one  child,  and  for 
whom?    For  me  and  no  one  else! 

Would  it  not  be  heartless  of  me  to 
grudge  them  a  few  weeks?  Why 
should  I  not  make  their  last  days 
golden,  when  by  so  doing  I  please  not 
only  them  and  not  only  God,  but  my- 
self besides? 

Oh,  mamma  dearest!  if  you  could  see 
the  tender,  anxious  love  with  which 
these  simple  folk  surround  me!  They 
give  themselves  no  airs  to  any  one,  and 
they  make  no  parade  of  their  happiness. 
And  what  care  they  take  never  to  be  in 
the  way  of  us  foolish  young  lovers! 

We  often  go  out  in  the  meadows  and 
rye-fields,  and  in  the  wood  close  by;  we 
visit  all  the  places  which  Mikl6s  cares 
for,  because  he  remembers  them  from 
his  childhood.  I  always  call  the  old 
folks  to  come  too,  and  I  see  from  their 
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eyes  how  much  they  would  like  to  come 
—indeed,  they  would  toddle  with  us  to 
the  world's  end— but  come  they  never 
will,  no  not  for  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth.    They  have  always  some  excuse. 

"They  are  not  up  to  going  on  foot  now- 
adays." 

"And  going  for  walks  is  not  for  such 
plain  folks  as  they." 

"You  just  go  by  yourselves,  my  dear 
children,  you  go.  The  chimney-corner 
is  the  place  for  the  old  folks." 

"Ay,  so  it  is,  so  it  is!" 

But  they  accompany  us  as  far  as  the 
gate.  And  they  don't  take  their  eyes 
off  us  as  long  as  we  are  in  sight.  We 
turn  round  again  and  again  to  nod  our 
farewells,  and  they  nod  too;  and  I  seem 
to  hear  the  old  dame's  voice  saying, 
"Oh,  my  sweet  golden  chicken!"  (that 
is  I)  and  the  old  man  muttering,  "A  fine 
couple,  that  they  are,  a  fine  couple!" 

They  stand  looking  after  us  a  long, 
long  time,  even  after  we  have  turned 
down  another  road,  and  they  gaze  and 
gaze  into  the  distance  on  the  chance  of 
our  reappearing  somewhere. 

No,  I  will  write  no  more,  dearest 
mamma.  I  am  so  infinitely  happy  that 
I  tremble  for  fear  it  should  not  last. 
I  have  everything  here  but  yourselves, 
I  miss  nothing  but  you. 

I'll  tell  you  what,  my  own  good 
mamma:  Come  down  Here.  You  and 
apuska  (little  papa)  take  us  by  surprise. 
You  will  find  a  fly  at  the  station.  Get  in 
and  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
Baczon.  Then,  when  you  reach  the  vil- 
lage, there  is  no  need  to  ask  any  one 
where  old  Bandi  Janos  lives.  Just  let 
the  coachman  drive  straight  on  till  he 
comes  to  a  gate  ornamented  with  the 
device  of  a  dovecot,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  way. 

"But  there  may  be  other  'dovecot- 
gates'  besides,"  you  say.  And  so  there 
are.  But  apamuram's  gate  bears  the 
following  inscription:— 

This   house  was  built,   God   helping 
them,  by  B&ndi  Huszar  Jauos, 
and  his  wife,  Nagy  BorbaMa. 

A  blessing  on  those  who  come  in — 
Peace  to  those  who  go  out! 

When  you  have  found  this  gate,  drive 


boldly   in.     Come,    come!      I   kiss   the 
hands  of  you  both. 

Margit. 
Selina  Gaye. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  WINTER'S  WALK. 

We  too  were  born  in  Arcadia. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  ami  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Our  own  particular  Arcady  is  of 
such  small  acreage  that  you  can  go 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  it 
in  one  afternoon;  but  a  thousand  and 
one  afternoons  would  not  exhaust  its 
interests.  Those  interests  are  of  many 
kinds;  there  is  the  scenery,  wood  and 
hill  and  a  little  brawling  brook;  there 
is  the  wild  life  of  hedgerow  and  field; 
there  are  the  things  which  antiquari- 
ans love,  a  ruined  abbey,  a  little  lonely 
church;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  human 
interest.  The  population  is  indeed 
scanty,  and  yet  there  is,  or  we  fondly 
think  there  is,  more  individuality 
among  our  few  Arcadians  than  in  a 
whole  urban  street;  certainly  through 
their  eyes  one  sees  further  into  the 
backward  of  time. 

Let  us  then  attempt  to  gather  to- 
gether some  of  our  recollections  of  its 
old  folks,  putting  them  into  the  form 
of  an  afternoon's  walk;  an  imaginary 
afternoon,  indeed,  and  yet  made  up  of 
many  little  scraps,  as  it  were,  which 
are  not  imaginary  at  all. 

In  the  field  beyond  the  lane  stands 
old  Francis's  cottage.  The  lane  is 
steep;  the  limestone  rock  shows  all 
about  it,  and  the  channels  which  the 
rain  of  centuries  has  worn  in  it  are 
filled  with  loose  stones.  To-day,  after 
a  wet  night,  sparkling  little  streams 
are  running  among  them;  and  the 
great  hill  opposite  is  patterned  with 
streams  too,  but  we  cannot  see  them, 
for  the  fog  is  creeping  down  and  blot- 
ting out  the  distance  from  us.  The 
hedge  on  each  side  of  the  lane  is  made 
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up  of  hazel  trees,  from  which  only  a 
few  torn  leaves  hang  now  like  the 
ragged  banners  over  a  monument,  of 
ruddy  sloe-bushes,  and  of  hawthorns 
still  covered  with  their  yellow  leaves. 
A  tall  branch  of  wild-rose  has  run  up 
as  high  as  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  blackthorn,  and  we  think  what  a 
sweet  bunch  of  pink  roses  must  have 
crowned  the  hedge  here  last  June. 
Wordsworth  had  delighted  in  such  a 
sight  when  it  was  summer  too  with 
him. 

Wild-rose      tip-toe      upon      hawthorn 

stocks 
Like  a  bold    girl    who    plays    her    agile 

pranks 
At     wakes     and    fairs     with     wand'ring 

mountebanks, 
When    she    stands    cresting   the    clown's 

head,  and  mocks 
The  crowd  beneath  her. 

The  cottage  stands  in  the  field, 
reached  only  by  a  foot-path.  Along 
that  foot-path  Francis  has  trudged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  his  limbs 
moving  slowlier  with  the  gathering 
years;  and  now  he  is  so  bent,  he  moves 
so  stiffly,  that  the  field  seems  very 
long  to  him.  The  cottage  is  white- 
washed outside;  within  there  is  no 
plaster,  only  more  whitewash  which 
does  not  conceal  the  unevenness  of  the 
stones  and  mortar.  The  fastenings  of 
the  door,  the  wooden  handle  to  pull  it 
to,  the  latch  lifted  by  a  leather  thong, 
are  Homeric.  "She  went  forth  on  her 
way  from  her  room,  and  pulled  to  the 
door  with  the  silver  handle  and  drew 
home  the  bar  with  the  thong."  A 
dresser,  almost  devoid  of  crockery,  a 
deal  table,  a  few  hard  chairs,— that  is 
all  the  furniture.  There  are  no  pic- 
tures on  the  white  walls,  only  an 
almanack  from  the  village  shop  which 
absorbs  Francis's  weekly  bit  of  money. 
Seventy  years  of  hard  work  have 
brought  the  old  man  no  more  of  this 
world's  goods  than  this  house  and 
these  few  poor  things. 

He  is  sitting  by  the  fire  when  we  go 
in,  dressed  in  a  corduroy  suit,  a  linen 
shirt,  home-made  as  you  may  see  by 
the  uneven  work  in  the  collar;  around 


his  neck  is  a  colored  cotton  kerchief 
tied  into  a  strange  bow  by  his  poor, 
stiff  old  hands.  Mrs.  Francis  is  slowly 
busy,  polishing  the  grate.  She  must 
once  have  been  pretty,  and  indeed  her 
faded,  weary  blue  eyes  are  picturesque 
still  as  they  gleam  at  you  from  a 
faded,  weary  face.  She  can  hardly 
"reach  to  do  anything"  she  tells  you; 
and  Francis,  coming  in  tired  from  his 
work,  turns  his  hand  to  most  house- 
hold duties,  and  before  he  goes  out  in 
the  morning  it  is  he  who  lights  the  fire 
and  boils  the  kettle  for  her  breakfast 
and  his  own. 

The  conversation  begins  of  course 
with  the  weather.  It  is  an  all-impor- 
tant subject  to  countrymen  with  their 
long  walks,  their  long  hours  of  hedg- 
ing and  ditching  and  of  ploughing 
across  heavy  fields.  Francis  says  he 
thought  we'd  have  falling  weather 
since  he  saw  Noah's  Ark  in  the  sky  o' 
Monday;  Noah's  Ark,  let  us  say  paren- 
thetically, being  some  kind  of  rain- 
cloud  for  which  the  learned  have 
doubtless  some  other  and  perhaps  less 
descriptive  name. 

Then  a  leading  question  is  put,  and 
the  conversation  slides  away  to  old 
days  at  once.  The  stocks,— can  Fran- 
cis  remember  them? 

Yes,  he  can  tell  us  the  spot  on  which 
they  stood,  in  the  churchyard  where 
the  road  goes  by,  plain  for  all  folk  to 
see;  our  ancestors  did  not  think  this 
was  a  world  to  hide  vices  in.  But 
their  day  was  over  when  Francis  was 
a  boy,  and  he  had  only  heard  men 
speak  of  those  who  had  been  in  them. 
Only  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  were 
confined;  no  provision  was  made  for 
their  feet,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
more  usual  plan.  And  the  stocks  led 
him  to  a  more  thrilling  recollection. 

"They  did  hang  people  in  chains  in 
my  mother's  time,"  he  went  on. 
"There  was  a  man  as  murdered  his 
wife,  poisoned  her  in  a  cup  of  broth. 
As  they  took  him  off  to  the  Assizes, 
he  did  laugh  and  say  he'd  be  up-side 
of  his  accusers  yet.  But  he  was  up- 
side o'  them  on  the  top  of  a  gibbet 
when  they  brought  'un  back.  He  was 
hung  up  like  a   sign-board  outside  a 
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public,  iny  mother  did  say,  and  the 
chains  would  go  screeak,  screeak, 
screeak,  when  there  was  a  bit  of  wind. 
The  boys  used  to  go  out  on  the  green 
opposite  the  castle,  where  the  gibbet 
was.  and  call  to  'un,  'Come  home  to 
your  dinner,  Johnnie  Jones.'  That 
was  their  play,  I  suppose.  But  there 
was  a  man  as  they  did  call  Will  the 
Whistler;  he  wasn't  hardly  as  sharp 
as  he  should  a'  been,  and  folks  got 
persuading  him  as  there  was  money 
hid  under  the  post  of  the  gibbet,  and 
one  windy  night  he  went  and  dug 
there,  and  the  post  did  blow  down,  and 
then  they  took  up  the  remains  and 
buried  them,  I  suppose." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell     us    some- 
thing about  ghosts.    "They  do  say,"— 
so   many   of   his   reminiscences   begin 
thus,  for  your  Arcadian  will  not  vouch 
for  more  than  he  has  himself  seen— 
"They  do  say  as   there   was  a  ghost 
under  the  bridge,   and  folks  did  not 
like  passing  it  o'  nights,  for  one  Mr. 
Vaughan,— his     sperrit,     however— did 
come  about  there  a-terrifying  of  peo- 
ple.   There    was    Passon    Davies    and 
some  other  passons,  and  they  brought 
their  books  and  their  cannles  to  lay 
the  ghost  because  he  didn't  let  folks 
have  no  rest.    They  had  books  as  could 
lay  ghosts  and  books  as    could    raise 
them,  so  they  do  tell  me.      And  they 
laid  'un,  though  they'd  a  hard  task  to 
do  it,  and  if  he'd   a'   overcome   them, 
they'd  have  been    there     now,     sure. 
Passon  Davies,  he  called  out,    'Not  so 
fierce,  Mr.  Vaughan,  not  so  fierce,'    for 
some  of  the  cannles  did  go  out  and 
some  did  burn  blue  and  summat.    And 
Mr.   Vaughan,  he  called  out  too,  and 
he  said,    'I  was  severe  as  a  man,  and 
I'm  severe  now  I'm  a  sperrit'     Why 
did    he     come     about     that     bridge? 
Mebbe  he'd  murdered  some  one  there, 
or   done   summat.    There's   no   saying 
what  he    might    a'    done."      And  be- 
sides Parson  Davies  there  was  a  cer- 
tain Dr.  Evans  who  had  books  which 
could   raise   and   lay   ghosts.    Francis 
has  a  story  to  tell  of  how  a  girl  once 
"got  reading  one  of  his  books  as  could 
raise     ghosts,     unbeknownst   to  him; 
and   I    suppose    if    she'd   read   a  bit 


further  she'd  a'  had  company  in  the 
room  before  long.  But  he  came  in 
just  in  time  to  stop  her  afore  she  got 
to  the  reading  as  could  raise  them." 
It  was  curious  to  hear  the  awestruck 
voice  in  which  he  said  this. 

Much  of  the  old  man's  talk  would 
seem  flat  enough,  no  doubt,  in  the  cold 
malignity  of  print;  and  for  some, 
which  might  bear  it,  we  cannot  now 
find  room.  But  room  we  must  find  for 
one  of  his  ballads.  Mrs.  Francis  once 
told  us  that  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  feel- 
ing very  bad  with  bronchitis,  Francis 
had  repeated  many  of  his  old  songs 
to  her  to  cheer  her  up.  Enchanting 
visions  of  old  ballads  rose  to  our  mind 
when  we  heard  of  them;  but  alas! 
they  were  disappointing.  They  were 
of  the  middle  Georgian  era,  and  were 
destitute  of  all  the  older  ballad-note, 
"born  out  of  long  ago."  We  will  end 
our  recollections  of  Francis  for  the 
present  with  one  of  his  songs;  the  Bold 
Dragon  he  called  it,  but  the  dragon 
proved  to  be  only  a  dragoon  of  King 
George's  after  all. 

A  soldier,  a  soldier,  a  valiant  man  was 

he, 
He  courted  a  lady  of  very  high  degree; 
Her  fortune  was  so  large,  it  never  could 

be  told, 
And  she  loved  the  soldier  because  he  was 

so  bold. 

"My  father  is  a  knight,  a  knight  of  high 

renown, 
If  I  should  wed  a  soldier,  'twould  bring 

his  honor  down, 
For  your  birth  and  mine,  love,  it  never 
/         would  agree, 
So  take  it  for  a  warning,  bold  soldier," 

said  she. 

"No  warning,  no  warning,  no  warning  will 

I  take, 
I'll  either  wed  or  die  for  my  true  lover's 

sake." 
The  hearing  of  this  news,  it  made  her 

heart  to  bleed, 
And    straightways    to    the    church,    and 

were  married  with  speed. 

And  when  they  were  married  and  coming 

home  again 
She  spied  her  father  coming  with  seven 

armed  men. 


She  said,   "My  clearest  dear, 

shall  be  slain." 
"Fear   none   of   them    at    all 

valiant  dragon. 
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said   the 


"Ride  on,  ride  on,  my  dear,  we  ha'  no 

time  to  prattle; 
You  see  they  all  are  armed,  and  fixed  for 

the  battle!" 
Then  he  drawed  his  broadsword,  which 

made  their  bones  to  rattle, 
And  the  lady  held  the  horse  while  the 

dragon  fought  the  battle. 

"Oh   hold   thy   hand,   dear  dragon,    dear 

dragon,  hold  thy  hand, 
And  thou  shalt  have  my  daughter  and  ten 

thousand  pound  in  land!" 
"Fight  on,"  says  the  lady,  "the  portion  is 

too  small!" 
"Oh   hold   thy   hand,    dear   dragon,    thou 

shalt  be  heir  to  all!" 

And  here  we  must  leave  old  Francis, 
a  pathetic  figure,  surely,  sitting  by  his 
cinder  fire  and  repeating  his  ballads 
of  youth  and  happiness.  He  is  a  very 
mine  of  information  as  to  the  old  life 
of  the  district,  and  for  our  part  we 
could  listen  to  him,  as  indeed  we  have 
listened  before  now,  all  a  winter's 
afternoon;  but  our  readers  might  be 
less  patient,  and  there  are  other 
dwellers  in  our  Arcady. 

Retracing  our  steps  down  the  lane 
(we  believe  it  is  a  highroad,  but  the 
highroads  here  are  like  lanes  in  their 
beauty  and  perhaps  in  their  rough- 
ness), we  come  to  the  new  bridge  and 
there  we  see  old  Edwards  looming 
large  through  the  damp  autumn  mist. 
He  has  his  great  hedging-gloves  on,  and 
is  turning  a  wild,  tangled  hedge  into 
a  neat  but  very  dull  one.  We  like 
these  old  hedging-gloves  with  their  on 
space  for  the  four  fingers  and  anoth 
for  the  thumb.  They  have  their  lik. 
ness  on  a  miserere  of  the  fourteerith 
century  in  Worcester  Cathedral;  and 
we  please  ourselves  by  thinking  that 
those  of  to-day  are  no  great  improve- 
ment on  those  of  five  centuries  ago,  as 
roughly  stitched  and  as  unfinished. 
Edwards  wears  a  smock  (a  frock  we 
call  it  here),  another  old-fashioned  gar- 
ment, but  one  which  is  singularly  con- 


venient for  wet  work,  as  it  is  made 
of  a  material  strong  enough  and  stout 
enough  to  resist  any  rain.  But  smocks 
are  little  worn  now;  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  used  to  make  them,  material  and 
smocking  complete,  for  twelve-and-six- 
pence,  has  little  demand  for  her  work. 
We  ask  after  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  was 
ill,  and  gone  to  the  homely  little  work- 
house in  the  valley  to  be  cared  for  bet- 
ter than  old  Edwards  could  care  for 
her  in  his  poor  house  on  the  hillside 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blew. 
"She  died  yesterday,"  he  said,  and  put 
his  head  down  on  the  gate  and  cried. 


Some  natural  tears  he  shed, 
them  soon 


but   wiped 


with  a  red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 
And  then  (do  not  think  he  did  not 
really  grieve,  for  indeed  he  did  in  his 
own  fashion),  he  was  telling  us  how 
she  had  been  as  good-looking  a  girl  as 
ever  stepped  when  he  married  her, 
and  not  one  to  go  chanting  about 
(chattering,  we  suppose).  "But  she 
was  alius  one  as  did  complain,  you 
mind,  if  things  didn't  go  straight. 
Folks  have  said  as  I  wasn't  good  to 
her,  but  I  was.  I  never  heft  my  hand 
on  her,  though  mebbe  I'd  got  the  drink 
sometimes.  I  knew  summat  must 
have  happened  afore  they  sent  to  teil 
me,  for  the  door  fled  open  twice  yes- 
terday, and  they  did  alius  say  that 
was  a  sign  of  summat."  Then  he 
goes  off  to  the  bridge  by  which  he  is 
working.  Those  were  awkward  cor- 
ners to  it,  he  thought;  a  man  in  drink 
might  smash  his  ribs  against  them 
a'  y  day.  To  the  moral  that  a  man 
ould  not  be  in  drink,  he  assents  very 
idily.  Ay,  soberness,  that's  the 
ng;  soberness  is  the  main  thing, 
knd  now  we  come  to  a  house  which 
is  plain  enough  outside,  built  of  the 
colorless  grey  stone  of  the  district  and 
with  a  grey  stone-tilted  roof,  but 
which  inside  has  an  individuality  all 
its  own  from  the  old  furniture,  the 
curious  old  odds  and  ends  from  a  van- 
ished world,  which  it  contains.  But 
despite  these  treasures  there  is  a  iui> 
saken  look  about  the  place.    Mrs.  Cole 
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is  old  and  ill;  a  neighbor  comes  to  look 
after  her  once  or  twice  a  day,  but  the 
rest  of  the  time  she  is  alone.  She  cau- 
not  read;  she  does  not  sleep  much,  she 
tells  us.  We  wondered  what  thoughts 
she  had  as  she  sat  there,  what  back- 
ward glances  into  that  wonderful  past 
in  which  she  had  lived.  The  life  of 
to-day  hardly  touched  her,  and  seemed 
to  interest  her  very  little;  but,  like  old 
Francis,  she  has  many  recollections  of 
older  times,  although  they  naturally 
take  a  more  housewifely  and  domestic 
form  than  do  his.  She  had  lived  in  the 
days  when  there  were  spinning-wheels 
in  every  house,  and  when  the  weav- 
ers' looms  were  always  full  of  work. 
She  had  lived  in  the  days  of  flints  and 
steels,  and  remembered  how  difficult  ^c 
was  for  numbed  fingers  to  strike  a 
light  on  those  winter  mornings,  which 
seemed  to  be  many  degrees  colder  than 
those  of  to-day.  Her  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  rush-lights  took  one 
back  to  White's  Selborne  and  the  chap- 
ter on  this  industry,  which,  even  when 
he  wrote  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  was  dying  out  in  his  Hampshire; 
a  testimony,  surely,  to  the  greater  per- 
sistence with  which  old  customs  have 
lingered  on  in  this  remote  Arcady  of 
ours.  Another  wonderful  recollection 
was  of  a  leather  suit  of  clothes  worn 
by  her  father  and  very  old-fashioned, 
as  she  told  us,  even  in  his  day;  a  sur- 
vival hardly  of  the  fittest,  for  it  was, 
she  said,  "mortal  cold  and  stiff"  for  a 
day's  hedging  in  wet  February. 

The  time  did  not  seem  to  be  weari- 
some to  her,  beyond  the  (weariness  of 
illness;  she  was  very  patient  and  ne*  $r 
complained.    Other  lives  we  know 
spent  thus  alone,  and  by  choice,   r 
necessity.    On  the  hillside,   in  a  lit 
whitewashed   hovel,    lived,     and     m. 
live  still,  an  old  man; 

The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore 
grey  hairs. 

We  first  met  him  moving  solemnly 
among  the  brown  fern  by  his  house 
on  a  November  afternoon,  carrying  a 
load  of  it  for  bedding  for  some  of 
those  creatures  whose  companionship 
was  a  necessity  to  him  in  his  lonely 


life,  and  for  whose  comfort  he  was 
more  careful  than  for  his  own.  He 
wore  no  coat,  but  over  his  shoulders 
was  a  sack  fastened  together  by  a 
rusty  nail.  Yes,  he  had  a  coat  in  the 
house,  he  said,  but  he  did  not  trouble 
to  wear  it  He  had  blankets,  too,  a 
parcel  of  blankets  sent  him  by  a  friend, 
but  he  had  not  undone  them;  sacks 
and  such-like  coverings  did  well 
enough  for  him.  Was  not  that  load 
of  fern  heavy?  No,  not  particular 
heavy,  but  he  was  getting  old  in  years. 
He  was  eighty-five  come  next  Christ- 
mas day.  But  why  did  he  live  up  here 
all  alone?  It  must  be  cold  and  lonely 
in  the  winter.  No,  he  liked  it;  he  had 
always  been  used  to  being  lonesome, 
you  see.  Those  whom  he  liked  did  not 
like  him,  and  those  who  liked  him  he 
did  not  like;  thus  he  summed  up  his 
life's  romance,  a  history  not  singular 
indeed.  As  we  left  he  thanked  us  for 
our  visit  "It's  very  good  of  you  to 
come  and  see  carrion  like  me,"  he  said, 
using  a  Shakespearian  word.  "Shall 
we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  Mistress 
Quickly,  to  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Ford  of 
Mrs.  Page.  ^ 

The  picture  of  that  stooping  figure 
under  its  load  of  withered  fern,  and 
the  shadowed  gloom  and  chill  of  the 
little  homestead,  for  which  already 
the  sun  had  set  although  it  was  still 
shining  on  the  opposite  hill  with  a  wan 
autumnal  light,  was  very  solemn,  very 
sad.  And  yet  we  think  the  old  man 
was  happy  in  his  own  way,  wanting 
no  alleviation  from  the  outer  woiil, 
occupied  with  his  own  slow  toils, 
thinking  his  own  few  thoughts. 

But  let  us  leave  these  sad  ones. 
rhere  is  another  house  by  the  road- 
ie into  which  we  must  look;  a  very 
ntrast  to  that  of  Mrs.  Cole  with  its 
Jacobean  oak  furniture  and  the,  what 
might  almost  be  Jacobean,  dust  upon 
it.  It  is  the  village  shop,  and,  like 
most  other  village  shops,  its  trade  has 
suffered  by  the  grocers'  carts  from 
the  far-away  towns  which  now  pene- 
trate even  into  this  wilderness.  But 
nothing  can  diminisn  that  cheerfulness 
which  Ann  Price,  licensed  to  sell  snuff 
and  tobacco,  as  the  board    over     her 
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door  announces,  always  keeps  in  stock. 
Her  daughter,  known  as  Poll  of  the 
Shop,  was  married  last  week  to  a 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Arcadian,  and 
a  very  pretty  village  wedding  it  was, 
although  Davy,  the  bridegroom,  dis- 
turbed its  solemnity  somewhat  by 
searching  in  every  one  of  his  huge 
pockets  with  hands  covered  by  gloves 
with  mile-long  fingers  at  the  moment 
when  he  should  have  produced  the 
ring,  and  saying  audibly,  "I  expect  I 
ha'  lost  'un!" 

Mrs.  Price  is  at  home,  dressed  for 
the  afternoon  in  a  close-fitting  black 
cap,  a  stuff  dress  made  after  the  fash- 
ion of  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  many-col- 
ored check  shawl  over  her  shoulders. 
Mr.  Price,  too,  has  just  come  in,  and 
although  straight  from  work  and 
stained  with  the  red  soil  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  looks  curiously  fresh  and 
neat;  indeed,  nothing  which  was  not 
so  could  find  a  home  here.  But  he 
sits  on  a  chair  near  the  door,  and 
glances  nervously  at  his  muddy  boots, 
as  if  the  lady  of  his  house  might  re- 
sent their  presence  on  her  clean  floor, 
which  is  freshly  marked  out  with 
bands  of  whitening  round  the  edges 
of  those  great  flagstones  of  which  it 
is  made.  The  polished  dresser,  the 
china  tea-service  (given  to  her  on  her 
wedding,  she  tells  us),  the  gleaming 
grate,  the  fire  which  seems  to  burn 
brighter  here  than  anywhere  else;  it 
is  a  pretty  cottage  picture.  , 

Strangely  enough,  though  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Price  are  the  happiest  couple  in 
the  parish  and  make  their  fourteen 
shillings  a  week  go  further  than  any 
one  else  can  make  them  go,  their  con- 
versation always  turns,  albeit  cheer- 
fully, on  the  general  decadence  of  peo- 
ple and  things.  To-day  the  falling-off 
in  the  girls  of  the  district  (with  a  little 
pleasant  pride,  perhaps,  in  her  own 
good  Polly)  is  her  theme.  The  subject 
was  introduced  by  hearing  a  clatter  of 
horse's  hoofs  outside,  and  by  seeing 
ride  by  from  market  (no  very  surpris- 
ing sight  here)  the  servant-girl  from 
the  neighboring  farm,  dressed  in  all 
her  Sunday  finery,  roses  in  her  large 
hat,   and  a  big  market-basket  on  her 
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arm.  Girls  are  that  gigglety,  Mrs. 
Price  says.  At  the  fair  last  week,  she 
wouldn't  have  known  the  girls  from 
their  mistresses,  they  were  that 
dressed,  their  hats  and  all!  And  then 
old  Price  takes  up  the  tale.  "Ay,  but 
they  don't  keep  girls  like  they  did  use 
to  at  the  farms.  We  were  counting  a 
many  housen  round  where  they  have 
nurrun  [none].  And  when  I  was  a 
young  chap  there  were  a  sight  of 
squires  about  here,  and  now  look  at 
the  place.  I  don't  know  what  do  ail 
the  folks,  I'm  sure." 

But  Mrs.  Price  turns  on  him  se- 
verely, mindful,  maybe,  of  those 
muddy  boots.  "The  gentlefolks  won't 
care  to  hear  about  them  things,"  she 
says,  cutting  him  short  in  what  we 
hoped  was  going  to  be  something  very 
interesting  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural depression  from  a  laborer's  point 
of  view;  and  he  sinks  into  silence  in 
his  chair  by  the  door. 

But  now  the  short  grey  autumn 
afternoon   is   over. 

Eve  lets  down  her  veil. 
The  white  fog  creeps  from  bush  to  bush 
about. 

No  sound  of  bird  or  beast  breaks  the 
intense  stillness  as  we  cross  the  high 
lawns  towards  home;  there  is  no 
movement  even  among  the  sodden 
bents  above  the  wet  grass.  Solitary 
sheep  steal  silently  up,  like  ghosts  out 
of  the  mist,  stare  dumbly  at  you,  and 
then  stalk  away  to  greater  solitudes; 
and  they  are  the  only  sign  of  life. 
This  is  Arcady  seen  at  its  worst  per- 
haps; and  yet  even  at  its  worst  it  has 
charms  for  some  of  us. 


From  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
A  MODERN  "MORALITY." 

In  the  pleaid  of  our  young  dramatic 
authors  M.  Brieux  occupies  a  distinct 
and  singularly  honorable  place.  The 
rest  are  all  Parisians,  dissipated,  ill- 
humored,  disenchanted.  M.  Brieux  is 
no  Parisian,  neither  in  spirit,  for  he  is 
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absolutely  innocent  of  blague  or  irony 
practised  for  its  own  sake,  nor  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects.      "Blanchette," 
"RSboval"    and    "Gear"    (l'Engrenage) 
are    provincial    comedies.       His    very 
first  piece,  "Artists'  Homes"  (Manages 
d'Artistes)    was   remarkable,    as    I    re- 
member it,  for  a    certain    wholesome 
directness,    which  appeared  simply  mar- 
vellous upon  the  shameless  boards  of 
the  Theatre  Libre.      Unlike  many  of 
our  most  brilliant  writers,   M.  Brieux 
has  an  exceedingly  clear  and  sure  per- 
ception    of    the    difference     between 
good  and  evil,  and  he  is  fond  of  em- 
phasizing this  distinction.    There  is  a 
touch  of  Poor  Richard  in  him,   or  of 
Simon  of  Nantua.    He  makes  no  hunt 
for  rare  and  nice  cases  of  conscience. 
He  shows  his     good     sense     by     not 
shrinking   from    the   commonplaces    of 
morality.    All   his   pieces  are   didactic 
comedies.    They    might    almost    better 
be  called  Moralities  or  even  Banalities. 
"It  is  not  good  to  educate  poor  girls 
above     their     station,"     (Blanchette). 
"Pharasaism,  even  when  honest,  is  not 
virtue."         (Monsieur       de       Reboval' 
"Politics    are    terribly    demoralizing." 
(TEngrenage).       Each     one     of    these, 
pieces  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
without  deviation,  a  methodical   dem- 
onstration of  its  own  maxim.    Where 
M.  Brieux  is  eminently  original  is  in 
possessing  a  spirit,  not  so  much  bold 
and   daring— which  is  common  enough— 
as  genuinely  brave.        He  approaches 
those   great   questions   which    concern 
our  common  humanity    as     an    inde- 
pendent    teacher     of     keen     intellect, 
sound   judgment,   and  a  warm   heart. 
Yet  this   candid   preacher   is     also    a 
close,  truthful,   and   often   very  pene- 
trating observer  of  average  humanity, 
and  he  contrives  somehow  to  impart, 
even  to  his  most  chilling  subjects,   a 
certain  degree  of  warmth  and    color. 
The   marvel   is   that   his    "Moralities" 
Jive. 

His  latest  production  "The  Benefac- 
tors" (Les  Bienfaiteurs)  is  a  didactic 
comedy  like  the  others,  but  glowing 
with  philanthropic  zeal,  and  happily 
enlivened  by  shrewd  and  satirical  ob- 
servation.      It   begins    and    proceeds, 


after  the  regular  fashion  of  the   im- 
proving tale.      A   certain   "gold-king" 
drops  out  of  the  clouds  and  places  his 
millions  at  the  disposition  of  the  en- 
gineer Laudrecy  and  his  wife  Pauline, 
thus  enabling  them  to  set  about  realiz- 
ing  those    dreams   of   charity,    which 
they  have  hitherto  made  the  mistake 
of  confounding  with  the  various  forms 
of  alms-giving.      I  cannot  understand 
how  the  idea  of  the  piece  should  ever 
have  been  considered  obscure  or  un- 
certain.   The  whole  end  and  aim  of  it 
is  to  "illustrate  the  futility  of  adminis- 
trative  patronizing,    fashionable   char- 
ity,   its   disadvantages   both    for     the 
helpers  and  the  helped.    It  is  a  series 
of  tableaux,  each  one  of  which  proves 
a  point  in  the  thesis.    In  one  part  we 
have  successively  exhibited,  first,  van- 
ity; second,  pretentiousness;  third,  ob- 
tuseness;      fourth,       silliness;     .  fifth, 
hypocrisy;  sixth,  rivalries^adies  who 
conduct  their  "works"   with  fuss  and 
chatter.    Then  we  are  shown  the  stiff, 
cold,  suspicious  "benefactor"  who  dis- 
trusts himself  and  is  afraid  of  being 
"done,"  and  so  on;  in  a  word  both  ben- 
efactors and  benefactresses    corrupted 
by  the  way  in  which  they  bestow  their 
benefits.       Elsewhere   is    exposed   the 
corresponding  corruption  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries, by  a  vicious  manner  of  giv- 
ing; their  envy  and  hostiliy  augmented 
by  a  sense  of  frightful  condescension 
on  the  part  of  those  who  give;   and 
how  the  latter,  preoccupied  with  pic- 
turesque       "unfortunates"— -repentant 
prostitutes     and     regenerate      galley- 
slaves,— incline  of  necessity  to  the   lazy, 
the  vicious,  the  liars    and    drunkards, 
to    the   exclusion   of   the    honest    and 
hard-working  poor.      The  consequence 
is  that  while  the  administrative  char- 
ity of  Pauline  is  supplying  food  and 
drink   to    all   manner  of   hussies   and 
humbugs,  one  poor  woman  kills  herself 
and  her  three  children;  and  in  spite  of 
higher     wages,    schools,     orphanages, 
free  pharmacies,   and   bureaus   of   as- 
sistance, the  more  the  Laudrecy  hands 
get  the  more  they  want,  until  at  last 
they  go  on  strike.      The   "gold-king" 
meanwhile  is  looking  on  at  the  twofold 
experiment  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
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.  .  .  Such  as  it  is,  with  its  command- 
ing merits,  and  its  undisguised  defects. 
"The  Benefactors,"  though  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  might  strike  one  as  a 
little  hard  (for,  after  all,  these  clumsy 
benefactors  have  almost  all  of  them 
the  best  intentions;  it  is  better  to  give 
ill  than  not  to  give  at  all,  and  it  might 
seem,  to  borrow  Augier's  witticism,  as 
though  the  chief  discovery  of  M. 
Brieux  about  charity,  is  that  one  had 
better  not  attempt  it)  were  not  the 
generous  thought  of  the  author  made 
as  clear  as  daylight  by  the  careful 
juxtaposition  of  two  remarkable  scenes. 
The  first  is  where  the  workman  Pluvi- 
nage  comes  to  Laudrecy  for  comfort 
and  counsel,  and  is  briefly  dismissed 
with  a  five-franc  piece.  The  second  is 
where  the  same  workman  tells  his 
master  the  woful  tale  of  his  wife's 
death,  and  the  master,  entirely  over- 
come, grasps  the  poor  fellow's  hand 
and  lets  him  sob  on  his  shoulder. 
These  two  episodes  may  not  be  the 
most  novel  in  the  work  but  their  les- 
son is  unmistakable. 

That  lesson  is,  that  charity,  or,  more 
correctly,  alms-giving,  however  abun- 
dant, and  even  were  it  possible,  which 
it  is  not,  to  give  it  an  organization  less 
hard  and  fast  than  that  of  a  govern- 
ment office,  is  never  enough.  There  is 
need,  beside,  of  kindness,  open- 
heartedness,  and  a  familiar  intercourse 
between  rich  and  poor.  A  little  humil- 
ity even  might  not  be  out  of  place.  In 
a  story  which  I  have  read,  and  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  develop  a  tru- 
ism analogous  to  that  of  M. Brieux,  a 
rich  man,  after  practising  a  lavish  and 
contemptuous  charity,  becomes  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake  and  expresses 
himself  thus:  "Pascal  was  right  when 
he  said:  The  poor  must  be  served  after 
the  fashion  of  the  poor.  We  must  get 
inside  their  hearts,  and  not  look  down 
upon  them  for  the  degradation  and  the 
narrowness  of  mind,  to  which  we  too 
would  have  been  reduced,  had  we 
been  crushed  by  the  same  necessities. 
Let  us  love  them  at  least  for  their  res- 
ignation, remembering  that  if  they 
were  to  rise  in  their  united  wrath  they 
could  sweep  the  rich  off  the  face  of 
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the  earth  like  so  much  chaff.  Let  us 
look  carefully  for  some  lingering  ves- 
tige in  them  of  dignity,  of  nobility. 
Most  of  all  let  us  serve  them  in  hu- 
mility. As  we  would  resign  ourselves 
to  our  own  sufferings,  even  so  must 
we  resign  ourselves  to  the  misery  of 
others,  in  so  far  as  it  offends  our  del- 
icacy. In  attempting  to  relieve,  we 
must  not  revolt  against  it;  but  accept 
it,  as  we  accept  the  mysterious  pur- 
poses of  Him  who  knows  the  reason 
of  things.  The  end  of  creation  is  not 
to  produce  plastic  beauty,  but  to  pro- 
mote moral  goodness." 

There  is  a  flavor  of  Christian  mysti- 
cism about  this,  but  any  one  may  ac- 
cept,—as  I  do  fully,— the  more  laical 
conclusions  of  M.  Brieux.  I  would 
also  remind  him  that  attempts  have 
already  been  made  to  realize  his  idea. 
In  London,  and  even,  I  am  assured,  in 
Paris,  fine  ladies  have  elected  to  live 
intimately,  and  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  poor  districts.  They  have  a  house, 
—a  sort  of  modest  club,— where  they 
dispense  tea  and  cakes  and  talk,  and 
where  they  go  handsomely  dressed,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  showing  that 
they  put  no  force  uuon  themselves,  but 
are  there  as  veritable  friends.  livery 
west-end  lady  has  her  east-end  fa- 
vorite, with  whom  she  gossips  as 
women  will,  who  confides  in  her,  and 
in  whom  she  confides,  whom  she  calls 
by  a  pet-name.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt 
that  there  are  excellent  beings,  who 
engage  in  this  work  with  a  touching 
good-faith.  But  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that  for  every  one  who  tastes  in  a  re- 
union of  this  kind  the  pure  joy  of  a 
return  to  "simplicity,"  there  are  sev- 
eral light  and  inquisitive  spirits,  who 
merely  go  in  for  the  fun  of  keeping 
low  company,  and  the  sensation  of  be- 
ing hand  and  glove  for  the  moment, 
with  some  youthful  outcast.  What 
sort  of  things  do  they  say  to  one  an- 
other, I  wonder,  as  they  come  away? 

Oh,  how  hard  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  practise  as  much  charity  as  we 
ought,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
practise  it  as  we  ought,  and  effica- 
ciously!   And  yet  it  ought  to  be  very 
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easy,  for  it  is  all  taught  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that,  over  and  above  the  selfishness 
which  life  itself  infuses  into  Individ- 
ual men,  the  economic  conditions  of 
our  huge  modern  societies  and  the 
wall  of  partition  which  they  build  up 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  render 
simply  impossible  the  practice  of  the 
entire  Gospel.  Misery  will  never  be 
eliminated  until  all  men  have  become 
very  good.  I  say  all.  and  all  as  good 
as  possible.  But  the  phrase  "as  good 
as  possible"  implies  the  renunciation 
of  almost  everything;  a  life  conse- 
erated  to  others;  a  life,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  of  sanctity.  The  admi- 
rable truth  is,  therefore,  that  humanity 
tends  toward  the  extinction  of  misery 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  tends 
toward  interior  perfection;  and  our 
spiritual  and  economic  safety  will  be 
found  to  coincide  on  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  ideal. 

It  is  well  to  think  of  these  things 
and  the  works  of  M.  Brieux  which 
compels  us  to  think  of  them,  some- 
times very  painfully,  is  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  approbation.  Go  and  look 
upon  this  picture  drawn  by  one  who 
is  often  an  excellent  artist,  and  always 
a  perfectly  honest  man.  You  will  find 
it  by  turns  amusing  and  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  "edifying"  and  you 
will  occasionally  have  the  added  pleas- 
ure of  gratifying  some  private  an- 
tipathy by  the  method  of  applause. 
"The  Benefactors"  is  played  with  con- 
summate ease  and  skill  by  M.  Coque- 
lin,  and  with  remarkable  talent  by  his 
son  and  others  of  his  supporters. 

Translated   for   The    Living   Age   from   Jule 
Lemaitre. 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE  PURITAN  IN  HISTORY. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  in  the  first  of  the 
Ford  lectures  on  Cromwell,  with 
which  he  has  been  instructing  and 
charming  Oxford,  spoke  of  Puritanism 
as  "a  sort  of  backwater"  in  the  main 


stream  or  volume  of  English  thought 
and  life.      It  is  easy  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of  a  lecturer  who  speaks  out 
of  his  vast  wealth  of  knowledge  to  an 
audience  much  less  specially  informed 
than  himself,  and  mistake  is  still  more 
easy  when  one  whose  strength  lies  in 
his   mastery   of   detail   falls    for     the 
nonce  into  generalities,  which  are  cer- 
tain  to   be   interpreted   in   either   too 
vague  or  too   definite  a  sense.      But 
what  puzzled  at  least  one  of  his  hear- 
ers were  the  illustrations  or  proofs  he 
used.    They   were   more   curious   than 
conclusive.    He   cited   three  names   to 
show  what  a  small  place  Puritanism 
filled  in  the  mind  of  Elizabethan  and 
early     Jacobean      England— those     of 
Shakespeare,      Bacon,     and     Hooker. 
Hooker's  polity  was  indeed  anti-Puri- 
tan, but  his  theology  was  not.    Calvin 
was  to  him  "incomparably  the  wisest 
man  that  ever  the  French  Church  had 
enjoyed,  since     the    hour     it    enjoyed 
him;"  and  while  he  disagreed  strenu- 
ously    with    the    Genevan  polity,  yet 
with  the  theology  which  was  its  basis 
he  was  in  all  essentials  at  one.    Bacon 
was,  if  anything,  a  latitudinarian  and 
an  Erastian,  but  nothing  so  little  as  a 
Laudian  or     a    believer    in    any    jure 
divino   claim   for  any   sacred   or   civil 
office,  whether  named     priesthood    or 
kingship.    He  is  as  clear  as  any  Puri- 
tan as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
"visible"   and  the  "invisible"   Church. 
His  notes  of  the  "visible"  are  the  fa- 
miliar Puritan  notes;  and    he    distin- 
guishes the  Church  and  the  Scriptures 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  satisfied 
.my  Puritan.    The  one  was  the  taber- 
nacle which  had  the  custody  and  hand- 
ing down  of  the  Scriptures;  the  other 
was  the  testimony  which  was  the  very 
soul  of  the  tabernacle.    The  affinities, 
too,  of  his  thought,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerned the  relation  of  God  to  nature 
and  man,  were  Puritan    rather    than 
Anglican.      As  to   Shakespeare,   what 
Church  or  system  can  claim  him?    He 
was  a  son  of  Elizabethan  England,  but 
how  much  of  its  history  could  we  re- 
construct from  his  plays?      What  of 
the  wonderful  feats  of  the  men  who 
made  the  English    name    a   terror   on 
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the  high  seas  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  naval  supremacy  could  we  learn 
from  him?  And  what  of  the  conflict 
with  Spain  and  the  fate  of  the  Grand 
Armada,  and  the  sudden  awakening 
of  England  from  an  insular  to  a  really 
large  and  catholic  life?  As  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  from  him  as 
little  of  the  civil,  the  naval,  or  the  mil- 
itary exploits  of  England  in  his  own 
day,  and  even  of  Its  social  and  politi- 
cal conditions,  as  we  know  of  its  re- 
ligious. His  mind  may  be  a  mirror  of 
his  world,  but  we  can  hardly  describe 
his  world  as  English  save  by  the  art  or 
esoteric  interpretation,  which  is  as 
likely  to  be  the  creation  of  the  inter- 
preter's dreams  as  the  reflections  of 
the  author's  mind.  We  have  indeed  in 
his  historical  Gramas  great  events  of 
English  history  described,  but  they 
were  the  events  of  a  day  which  pre- 
ceded his  own,  and  their  interest  may 
well  be  said  to  be  dramatic— i.e.,  hu- 
man rather  than  historical.  It  is  hu- 
manity that  interests  him,  its  passions, 
its  disappointments,  its  loves  and  il- 
lusions, its  infinite  complexity  or 
temper  and  state,  its  infinite  variety  of 
character  and  motive  and  end.  Shake- 
speare speaks  for  no  party.  All  may 
claim  him,  but  none  can  own  him.  He 
has  the  variety  of  the  universal  and 
its  impersonality  as  well.  He  is  the 
child  of  no  sect,  the  spokesman  of  no 
tendency.  He  is  larger  than  even  his 
own  large  age,  for  he  is  man,  and  all 
that  is  human  is  akin  to  him.  And  so 
he  can  be  as  little  cited  to  illustrate 
the  tendency  personified  in  Hooker  as 
the  ideas  impersonated  in  Cartwright. 

It  was  strange  indeed  to  hear  the 
two  men,  who  represent  neither  of  the 
dominant  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
tendencies  of  their  time,  cited  to  prove 
the  ephemeral  character  of  one  of 
them,  and  that  the  very  tendency 
which  the  only  Englishman  of  the 
period  who  can  claim  to  be  named  be- 
side them  distinctly  embodied.  Spen- 
ser, alike  in  the  essence  of  his  thought 
and  his  attitude  to  the  clergy,  was 
Puritan.  We  have  but  to  recall  his 
Algrind,  Archbishop  Grindal,  and  his 
censure  of  the  shepherds  who 
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Matched  themselves  with  mighty  poten- 
tates, 
Lovers  of  lordship,  and  troublers  of  states. 

His  elaborate  and  involved  allegories, 
each  lying  within  and  running  through 
the  other  in  rich  profusion,  disguise 
rather  than  express  his  meaning;  but 
the  ethical  ideas  that  possessed  him 
and  that  were  the  motive  of  all  his 
poetry  show  him  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly penetrated  with  the  Puritan 
spirit.  In  the  next  generation,  when 
its  creative  power  can  be  measured, 
we  see  it  embodied  not  only  in  states- 
men like  Eliot  and  Pym,  Hampden 
and  Cromwell,  but  in  the  man  who  of 
all  the  poets  of  our  English  tongue  has 
most  clearly  the  note  of  intellectual  dis- 
tinction. For  Milton  is  not  only  in 
the  severity  of  his  spirit  and  in  his 
political  associations,  but  in  the  whole 
attitude  of  his  mind,  in  the  texture  of 
his  character,  in  the  convictions  that 
he  held  with  such  impassioned  strength, 
the  Puritan  par  excellence.  And  he  is 
by  no  means  the  exceptional  product 
he  is  often  taken  to  be.  In  scholar- 
ship the  foremost  English  classic  was 
Thomas  Gataker,  and  Gataker  was  a 
Presbyterian— even  a  member  of  the 
famous  Westminster  Assembly.  An- 
other member  of  the  same  famous  as- 
sembly was  possibly  the  greatest  of  all 
English  Hebraists,  John  Lightfoot. 
And  we  may  say  that  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  were  the  true  children  of 
Cambridge  Puritanism.  What  Gata- 
ker was  on  the  side  of  classical  litera- 
ture, they  were  on  the  side  of  classical 
thought.  They  were,  all  of  them, 
formed  in  Puritan  colleges  by  Puritan 
teachers  out  of  Puritan  men,  and  from 
the  side  of  its  thought  they  were  legit- 
imate developments.  Indeed,  it  would 
hardly  be  either  a  paradox  or  an  ex- 
travagance were  we  to  say  we  owe  to 
Puritanism  all  that  is  most  picturesque 
in  the  English  thought  and  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  George  Fox, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  suggested, 
represented  a  strong  reaction  against 
the  harsher  Calvinistic  theology  and 
the  dry  and  formal  worship  which  had 
then  become  too  common;  but  in  the 
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basis  of  his  belief,  in  his  doctrine  of 
internal  illumination,  the  light  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  man,  in  his  aversion 
to  priests,  in  his  conviction  that  the 
illuminated  people  were  the  vehicle 
through  which  God  spoke  and  worked, 
Fox  was  essentially  the  child  of  Puri- 
tan tradition.  His  failure  to  see  this  es- 
sential affinity  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  in  Dr.  Hodgkin's  otherwise  ad- 
mirable book.  John  Bunyan  is  a  rep- 
resentative man  if  ever  there  was  one 
in  the  England  of  his  day,  and  he,  like 
Fox,  shows  the  degree  in  which  Puri- 
tanism had  penetrated  the  common 
nature  of  the  English  people,  transfig- 
ured it,  and  possessed  it  with  an  ideal- 
ism and  an  imagination  which  had 
before  seemed  alien  to  all  its  temper 
and  all  its  works.  And  in  a  field 
where  it  gets  all  too  little  credit  for 
its  achievements  it  contributed  to  form 
a  distinctive  English  trait;  it  made  and 
realized  our  idea  of  congregational 
worship.  Our  popular  psalmody  was 
largely  its  creation— the  hymn  it  loved 
and  inspired,  and  taught  the  congre- 
gation to  feel  that  praise  was  not  a 
matter  for  the  choir  and  the  highest 
act  of  worship  no  affair  of  the  priest, 
but  both  alike  the  equal  concern  of  the 
collective  people.  And  from  this  has 
come  all  the  highest  poetry  of  our  En- 
glish common  life. 

It  would  be  possible  to  illustrate 
ad  infinitum  the  right  of  Puritanism  to 
be  described  as  the  central  current  of 
the  great  stream  of  English  life,  but 
it  were  too  large  a  task  to  be  here  at- 
tempted. In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  much  depends  on  definitions. 
The  distinctive  element  in  Puritanism 
may  be  described  as  either  a  theology 
or  a  polity.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  was  a  polity  built  upon 
a  theology.  The  theology  was  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  it.  The  Lambeth 
Articles,  or  for  that  matter  even  the 
authoritative  XXXIX,  were  more  ex- 
treme in  their  Calvinism  than  the 
Scotch  Confession  of  1560.  Then 
Whitgift  was  as  much  a  Calvinist  as 
Cartwright,  Hooker  as  Travers. 
Where  they  differed  was  as  regards 
the  political  doctrines  which  this  the- 


ology  involved.       Two  political   ideas 
came  logically  from  what  is  known  as 
Calvinism.    The    first    was    that    God 
was   no   respecter  of   persons,    or,    in 
other  words,  the  equality  of  man  be- 
fore him,  and  so  the  doctrine  that  of- 
fice as  office  made  no  difference  in  his 
eyes  to  the  value  of  the  man.    It  was 
alien  to  the  very  notion  of  Calvinism 
that  sanctity  should  belong  as  by  di- 
vine right  to  certain  persons  because 
of  the  office  they  filled.      The  second 
idea  was  that  it  was  through  his  elect 
that  God  lived  in  the  world  and  gov- 
erned it;  that  therefore  the   religious 
society  took  precedence  of  the  secular 
and  could  not  by  it  be  controlled.    Out 
of   the   first   principle   came  the    idea 
that   kings,    courts,    and    magistrates 
held  their  office  from  God  but  through 
the  people  and  for  the  people's  good. 
Out  of  the  second  principle  came  the 
idea  that  the  State  could  not  control 
the     Church;     that    the    Church    was 
under  the  authority  of  its  own  Head, 
and  that  were  the  king  as  head  of  the 
State  to  interfere  with  the  Church,  he 
would  intrude  into  a  sphere  where  he 
was  no  sovereign  but  only  a  subject 
The  combination  of    these    two    prin- 
ciples gave  the  Puritan  movement  its 
specially  political  character,  though,  of 
course,  they  did  not  both  at  once  or  all 
at  once  emerge  into  explicit  and  regu- 
lative    potency.      In     Scotland     they 
formed  the   basis  at  once   of   George 
Buchanan's  theory  of  monarchy  and  of 
Andrew  Melville's  resistance  to  James 
VI.,   and  in    England    they     are     the 
underlying  assumptions,  though  not  al- 
ways   as    consciously    perceived     and 
explicated   principles,     in     the     whole 
Puritan  literature,  from    Cartwright's 
"Admonition   to   Parliament"    to     Mil- 
ton's polemic  against  Salmasius.      Of 
course   another    and    qualifying    idea 
came  in  which  may  be  expressed  thus 
—viz.,    that  there  was  a  literature  which 
exhibited  the  truth  as  to  these  things 
and  a  society  which  was  their  most 
perfect  embodiment— the  literature  and 
the  Church  of  the  New  Testament. 

Now  it  was  this  that  became  the 
basis  of  the  entire  civil  struggle  of  the 
Puritans  in  England,  and  we  may  say 
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that  they  have  been  governing  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  English  people  from 
then  till  now.  And  from  this  point  of 
view  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the 
Jacobean  and  Laudian  movements 
were  the  "backwater"  and  the  Puri- 
tan the  main  stream.  For  what  was 
the  fate  of  both  the  Stuart  theory  and 
practice  in  England.  The  first  and 
immediate  result  was  the  civil  war  and 
the  Puritan  revolution.  When  the 
revolution  had  spent  itself  and  the 
Stuart  returned,  he  returned  to  exer- 
cise power  for  a  single  generation.  He 
entered  in  1660;  he  was  finally  dis- 
missed in  1688;  and  that  dismissal  was 
the  ultimate  result,  for  it  signified  the 
final  breakdown  of  the  theory,  so  far 
as  the  English  people  were  concerned, 
alike  in  Church  and  State.  I  do  not 
say,  of  course,  that  the  Whig  was  a 
duplicate  of  the  Puritan  revolution, 
but  I  do  not  only  say  that  the  one 
made  the  other  possible,  but  also  that 
the  Whig  was  the  victory  of  princi- 
ples, though  in  a  very  imperfect  form, 
which  the  Puritan  had  affirmed  and 
made  good.  Where  the  Whig  revolu- 
tion failed  most  completely  was  where 
the  Puritan  was  most  in  earnest— in 
the  matter  of  the  Church.  From  that 
failure  we  all  suffer  to-day.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  perplexity  which  con- 
founds us  in  our  present  politics.  The 
revolution  of  1688  recognized  that  the 
monarchy  must  be  broad-based  upon 
the  people's  will;  that  the  institutions 
which  expressed  the  collective  life  of 
the  State  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  minds  it  organized.  But  in  its  ec- 
clesiastical policy  it  made  a  double 
mistake;  made  the  Church  subordinate 
to  the  State  and  attempted  to  maintain 
an  ecclesiastical  system  which  only 
identity  with  the  State  would  have 
justified.  For  while  England  is  mo- 
narchical, it  is  not  in  the  same  sense  or 
degree  episcopal,  and  the  attempt  to 
maintain  an  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
exacts  uniformity  in  a  State  where 
ecclesiastical  uniformity  has  long  been 
recognized  to  be  impossible,  involves  a 
multitude  of  injustices  which  those 
who  have  suffered  from  them  would 
be  less  and  worse  than  human  were 


they  slow  to  feel.  This  has  a  verv 
present  moral-viz.,  If  the  policy  Par- 
liament pursues  in  education  pro. 
ceeded  on  the  principle  that  there  were 
as  valid  and  as  real  religious  societies 
t  tha«*  the  Established 
Church,  that  the  English  Church  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  it  is  compatible 
with  our  civil  constitution  must  be  co- 
extensive with  the  English  people,  and 
that  they,  as  a  people,  are  quite  ade- 
quate custodians,  of  their  own  re- 
ligious traditions  and  beliefs,  well 
qualified  and  well  disposed  to  vindi- 
cate and  maintain  the  same  by  the 
ordinary  methods  and  agencies  of  their 
public  life-we  should  have  fewer  bit- 
ter controversies,  sweeter  ecclesiasti- 
cal relations,  and  an  early  and 
reasonable  settlement  of  the  many 
questions  touching  the  management  of 
the  schools  for  the  people.  But  the 
Puritan  revolution  will  not  be  finally 
accomplished  till  the  independence  of 
the  Church  from  the  State  in  all  that 
concerns  the  Church's  real  and  inner 
life  be  affirmed  and  recognized  within 
the  realm  of  England. 

A.    M.    FAIKBAlKtf. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Coventry  Patmore's  work  as  an  au- 
thor is  conspicuous  and  permanent; 
but  as  a  man  he  was  less  widely 
known  than  most  of  his  literary  rank, 
and  from  his  changes  of  residence,  en- 
vironment, and  opinion,  he  was  beheld 
under  very  different  lights  by  those 
who  at  various  periods  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  extended  over  what  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  life, 
and  for  a  long  time  almost  amounted 
to  intimacy;  it  may  not,  therefore,  be 
amiss  to  offer  a  few  reminiscences 
while  the  feelings  aroused  by  his  loss 
are  fresh  and  vivid. 

When  I  came,  a  mere  lad,  to  work  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  I 
was   introduced  to  all  my  colleagues 
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with  one,  doubtless  accidental,  excep- 
tion. I  was  some  time  before  finding- 
out  who  the  tall,  spare,  silent  man  was 
who,  alone  of  the  assistants,  sat  in  the 
King's  Library;  who,  though  perfectly 
urbane  when  he  did  converse,  seemed 
rather  among  than  of  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  and  who  appeared  to  be  usually 
entrusted  with,  some  exceptional  task, 
now  cataloguing  a  mighty  collection  of 
sermons  from  the  King's  Library  gal- 
lery, now  the  pamphlets  of  the  French 
Revolution.  His  diligence  was  cer- 
tainly exemplary,  though  he  was  not 
considered  a  particularly  able  assist- 
ant from  the  librarian's  point  of  view. 
and  made  no  pretensions  to  extensive 
linguistic  attainments  or  bibliographic 
lore.  I  came  in  time  to  know  that  he 
was  a  poet,  but  hardly  recognized  as 
such  by  his  colleagues,  and  I  was  :is 
unable  as  they  to  make  anything  of  his 
poems  of  1844,  then  only  accessible  in 
the  first  crude  version.  "Tamerton 
Church  Tower,"  or  rather  its  appen- 
dages, conveyed  more  to  me;  and  my 
acquaintance  with  him,  till  then  of  the 
slightest,  became  intimate  when  I 
ventured  to  express  to  him  my  appre- 
ciation of  "The  Betrothal"  (1854).  I 
presumed,  however,  to  find  some  fault 
with  what  appeared  to  me  the  uneven- 
ness  of  some  of  the  verses,  and  the 
imperfection  of  some  of  the  rhymes. 
I  well  remember  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  took  my  boyish  criticism,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  ad- 
jured me  to  declare,  did  I  think  him 
careless  or  negligent?  No?  then  I 
might  think  as  I  pleased  about  the 
verses;  but  an  imputation  of  poetical 
slovenliness  he  would  never  submit  to. 
This  was  the  prelude  to  a  long  series 
of  conversations,  in  which  I  learned 
lessons  invaluable  for  prose  as  well  as 
verse.  All  the  faults  to  which  a  young 
writer  is  most  prone  found  in  him  a 
severe  censor  and  an  unanswerable  an- 
tagonist. The  subordination  of  parts 
to  the  whole,  the  necessity  of  every 
part  of  a  composition  being  in  keeping 
with  all  the  others,  the  equal  impor- 
tance of  form  with  matter,  absolute 
truth  to  nature,  sobriety  in  simile 
and   metapnor,  the   wisdom   of   main- 


taining a  reserve  of  power— these  and 
kindred  maxims  were  enforced  with 
an  emphasis  most  salutary  to  a  young 
hearer  just  beginning  to  write  in  the 
heyday  of  the  "spasmodic  school."  I 
discovered  after  a  while  that  my 
teacher  did  not  always  exemplify  his 
own  precepts;  that  his  one  principal 
work  was  an  assemblage  of  detached 
beauties  without  true  vital  unity;  but  I 
saw,  too,  that  this  was  from  no  infidel- 
ity to  his  own  creed,  but  from  lack  of 
faculty  to  exemplify  it  as  he  would 
have  wished;  that,  although  a  poet,  he 
was  not  an  artist.  I  found  the  same 
inability  to  combine  separate  excel- 
lences into  a  whole  to  pervade  his  crit- 
icism; his  strictures  on  single  passages 
were  almost  infallible,  but  he  seemed 
unable  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  an  au- 
thor as  a  whole.  If  there  be  truth  in 
phrenology,  his  head  must  have 
wanted  the  organ  of  Sublimity.  He 
seemed  comparatively  insensible  to 
the  grandeur  of  even  the  greatest 
poets,  but  no  one  possessed  a  more 
exquisite  discernment  of  their  more 
subtle  and  recondite  beauties. 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  for  instance,  did  not 
appeal  to  him;  but  he  was  enthusiastic, 
as  well  as  discriminating,  in  his  praise 
of  the  same  poet's  "Alexis  and  Dora." 
His  attitude  towards  contemporary 
poetry  was  negative — far  too  much  so. 
He  would  not  unfairly  run  down  the 
works  of  others,  but  I  never  could  be- 
lieve that  he  took  much  pleasure  in 
them.  He  reproved  me  seriously  for 
overpraising  the  first  poems  of  Wil- 
liam Morris  in  a  journal  to  which  we 
both  contributed.  I  had,  he  said* 
screwed  the  pitch  of  the  paper  a  note 
too  high,  and  he  should  be  obliged  to 
give  all  subsequent  poets  more  praise 
than  they  deserved  to  put  them  into 
their  true  relative  position  towards  the 
young  pre-Raphaelite.  At  the  same 
time,  his  judgment  in  these  things  as 
well  as  in  political  matters  was  liable 
to  gusts  of  paradox  and  caprice.  I 
have  known  him  extravagantly  extol 
a  very  middling  poet  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  line  that  had  taken  his 
fancy.  I  should  not  do  justice  to  his 
endowments   either   as   critic   or   poet 
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if  I  omitted  to  mention  his  extraordi- 
nary keenness  as  an  observer  of  na- 
ture. Nothing  seemed  to  escape  him; 
the  descriptions  in  his  poems  are  ac- 
curate to  the  minutest  detail;  and  he 
was  no  mere  observer  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, but  meditated  profoundly  on 
their  problems.  I  once  heard  him  hold 
forth  eloquently  on  the  thesis  that  the 
apparent  confusion  of  the  starry  heav- 
ens must  be  the  most  beautiful  order 
if  we  could  only  see  it,  and  not  long 
afterwards  read  in  the  MS.  of  "Faith- 
ful for  Ever:—" 

The  bright  disorder  of  the  stars 
Is  solved  by  music. 

After  we  had  become  in  a  measure 
intimate,  Patmore  fell  into  a  habit  of 
showing  me  his  newly  written  verses, 
and  was  always  most  indulgently 
ready  to  look  at  mine.  His  composi- 
tion was  rapid.  1  have  frequently  seen 
twenty  or  more  lines  which  he  had 
written,  he  said,  in  the  last  half-hour, 
and  refashioning  was  rarely  needful, 
though  he  was  an  unwearied  corrector 
in  minor  details.  In  these  minutiae  I 
was,  I  think,  of  some  service  to  him; 
and  I  believe  it  was  at  my  instance 
that  the  change  of  a  note  of  exclama- 
tion into  a  note  of  interrogation  was 
made  which  obliterated  the  unreason 
of  the  first  version  of  "Tamerton 
Church  Tower."  It  was  natural  that 
I  should  become  a  visitor  at  his  house, 
and  see  the  choicest  of  his  possessions, 
his  wife.  This  admirable  lady,  her 
husband's  apotheosis  notwithstanding, 
never  impressed  me  as  an  "Angel," 
but  rather  as  a  queen  ruling  by  love 
and  wisdom,  "a  creature  not  too  bright 
or  good  for  human  nature's  daily 
food,"  wise,  witty,  frank,  gracious, 
hospitable,  without  flaw  or  blemish 
that  I  could  ever  discover,  but  per- 
fectly at  home  in  this  terrestrial 
sphere.  Yet  the  advance  of  consump- 
tion, of  which  she  must  have  been 
fully  aware,  seemed  to  throw  no 
shadow  upon  her  spirit,  and  the  care 
of  her  numerous  young  family  ap- 
peared to  cause  no  effort  or  uneasi- 
ness. Her  appearance  is  well  described 
by  her  husband,  when  he  sings— 
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Her  Norman  face, 
Her  large  brown  eyes,  clear  lakes  of  love. 
The  expenses  of  her  illness,  and  of  a 
family  of  six  children,  were  very  try- 
ing to  Patmore,   but  he  fought  them 
bravely  by  the  help  of  reviewing  work, 
which,  from  his  unfortunate  want  of 
interest    in     contemporary     literature, 
was  singularly  distasteful  to  him.    Yet 
there  was  enough  to  give  the  house  an 
air  of  distinction— velvet  chairs,  well- 
bound  books,    drawings    by    Rossetti, 
Hunt,  and  Millais.    There  was  no  os- 
tentation, but  just  enough  to  bespeak 
refined   taste    and    lofty    self-respect, 
and  a  willingness  to  submit  to  some 
privation   for    their    gratification— the 
same  feeling  which  in  later  and  more 
opulent  years  sent  Patmore  to  the  best 
portrait-painter   south   of  the  Tweed. 
The  company  was  choice  as  well  as 
the  furniture.    I  do  not  remember  hav- 
ing met  an  uninteresting  person,  and 
I    have   recollections   of   frequent   en- 
counters  with   Woolner   and   the  two 
Rossettis.    I  remember  discussions  on 
Walt     Whitman,     anticipating     much 
that  has  been  said  since;  and  on  Mad- 
eline Smith,  whom  the  young  men  of 
taste  and  genius  of  that  day  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  a  modern  Joan  of 
Arc,  inasmuch  as  she  was  thought  to 
have   poisoned   her  lover.      Poor  and 
proud,  and  always  ready  to  deem  him- 
self undervalued,  Patmore  did  not  go 
much  into  society.    I  have  heard  him 
speak,  however,  of  meetings  with  Car- 
lyle  and  Ruskin,  Browning    and    Pal- 
grave.      The  three  latter  were   num- 
bered among  his  friends,  and  he  was 
at  one  time  intimate  with  Tennyson, 
the  manuscript  of  whose   "In  Memo- 
riam"  he  rescued  from  the  kitchen  of 
a  lodging-house.      I     may     give     one 
anecdote    illustrative   at   once   of    his 
humor  and  his  sensitiveness.    He  had 
been  asked  to  meet  a  popular  novelist, 
with  a  clear  hint  that  the  latter  was 
esteemed  the  bigger  lion.    "I  suppose," 
he  said  to  me,  "that  I  ought  to  feel  as 
proud  as  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders 
brought  to  the  same  table  as  a  pheas- 
eant."    He  was  proud,  though  not  ex- 
actly of  that.    But  be  it  recorded   to 
his  honor  that  I  never  heard  him  ex- 
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press  so  much  satisfaction  at  anything 
as  the  thought  that,  notwithstanding 
the  strain  upon  his  slender  means, 
Mrs.  Patmore  had  wanted  for  nothing 
in  her  illness.  "She  could  not,"  he 
said,  "have  been  better  cared  for  if  she 
had  been  an  empress." 

The  crotchety  side  of  Patmore*s 
mind  found  ample  development  in  his 
views  on  politics,  where  he  was  pe- 
culiarly unprofitable.  He  would  dog- 
matize to  any  extent,  but  seemed  un- 
able to  produce  an  argument;  and, 
although  painting  what  he  deemed 
the  evils  of  the  time  in  the  blackest 
colors,  he  would  not  take  the  least 
practical  step  to  remedy  them  by  so 
much  as  voting  at  an  election.  "Spia- 
cente  a  Dio  ed  ai  nemici  suoi."  Of  his 
religious  views  I  will  only  record  that 
some  years  before  he  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  told  me  that  he 
believed  the  bulk  of  the  nation  would 
become  Roman  Catholic  ere  long.  I 
said  that  I  thought  this  improbable. 
He  seemed  surprised  and  added  that  he 
for  his  part  would  have  no  objection 
to  profess  himself  a  Roman  Catholic 
but  for  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  which  he  could  not  digest.  I  am 
perfectly  certain,  however,  that  he 
would  never  have  taken  this  step  if 
the  first  Mrs.  Patmere  had  lived. 
Am  reste,  he  might  call  himself  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  as  he  pleased, 


but  he  was  not  and  never  could  be 
anything  but  a  Patmorean.  Many  a 
man  has  been  burned  for  less  than  his 
letter  to  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club, 
written  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death. 

Patmore's  retirement  from  the  mu- 
seum aDd  residence  in  the  country 
drew  us  apart,  and  although  there  was 
no  interruption  of  mutual  regard,  our 
meetings  were  comparatively  infre- 
quent. I  have  confined  these  remi- 
niscences to  the  period  when  I  knew 
him  intimately.  In  endeavoring  to 
sketch  the  man  I  have  in  a  measure 
conveyed  my  opinion  of  his  writings. 
Neither  "The  Angel  in  the  House"  nor 
the  "Odes"  are  quite  satisfactory  as 
wholes;  the  foundations  of  the  former 
are  sandy,  its  view  of  domestic  rela- 
tions is  open  to  grave  exception,  and 
it  remains  incomplete  because  it  could 
not  be  completed.  The  "Odes"  are 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  mysticism. 
But  these  imperfections  are  more  than 
redeemed  by  exquisite  and  surprising 
beauties  of  detail;  and  if  the  writer 
had  possessed  a  more  equable  and 
symmetrical  genius,  he  would  hardly 
have  exhibited  the  depth  of  insight, 
the  energy  of  thought,  or  the  intensity 
of  descriptive  power  in  which,  among 
his  contemporaries,  he  is  rivalled 
only  by  Browning. 

R.  Garnett. 


The  story  of  the  late  Sir  John  Millais, 
which  follows,  is  told  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chronicle  in  the  painter's  own 
words: — 

"I  found  myself  seated  one  evening 
at  a  rather  grand  dinner  next  to  a  very 
pretty  gushing  girl  to  whom  I  had  not 
been  introduced.  She  fired  into  conver- 
sation directly  she  had  finished  her 
soup,  and  as  it  was  May,  began  with  the 
inevitable  question,  'I  suppose  you've 
been  to  the  Academy?'  I  replied  that  I 
had.  'And  did  you  notice  the  Millais'? 
Didn't  you  think  they  were  awful 
daubs?  I  can't  imagine  how  such  things 

ever  get  hung! '    She  was  going  on 

gaily  in  the  same  strain,  while  I  sat  si- 
lent, when  suddenly  the  amused  smiles 


of  those  around  her,  and  the  significant 
hush,  brought  her  to  a  sudden  stop. 
She  colored  rather  painfully,  and  whis- 
pered to  me  in  a  frightened  voice,  'For 
heaven's  sake  what  have  I  done? 
Have  I  said  anything  dreadful?  Do  tell 
me.'  'Not  now,'  I  replied;  'eat  your 
dinner  in  peace,  and  ril  tell  you  by  and 
by.'  She  did  so  rather  miserably,  vainly 
trying  to  extract  from  me  at  intervals 
what  the  matter  was,  and  when  dessert 
came  I  filled  up  her  glass  with  cham- 
pagne and  told  her  to  gulp  it  down  very 
quickly  when  I  counted  three.  She 
obeyed  without  protest,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  when  she  couldn't  speak  to 
say,  'Well,  I  am  Millias.    But   let's   be 
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"Daybreak  Creeps"  etc. 


■•HAY  BREAK    CREEPS." 

Daybreak  creeps 

From  the  heart  of  the  hill; 
The  fields  are  chill 

Where  the  reaper  reaps; 
Ere  the  birds  awake  while  the  dew  lies 

still 
My  love  is  the  sloth  of  a  pain  that  sleeps. 

Noon  at  crest. 

And  the  hills  in  heat; 
The  swallows  are  fleel 

But  the  reapers  real : 
Shadows  of  corn  lie  over  their  feet, 
My  love  is  a  shadow  against  my  bivast. 

Night  returns 

To  the  reaper  rest, 
To  the  bird  its  nest 

In  her  woods  and  ferns. 
Earth  is  a  shadow  beneath  nighfi  breast, 
My  love  is  the  light  of  a  fire  that  burns. 

Daylight  breaks 

l'rmii  the  heart  of  the  hill; 
Earth  lies  chill 

Whom  the  night  forsakes: 
Ere  the  birds  arise,  while  the  dews  lie  still, 
My  love  in  my  heart  is  a  pain  that  wakes. 
Lai  ki:n<  i.    BOUSMAK. 


We  are  of  the  humblest  grade; 
Yet  we  dare  to  dance  our  fill: 
Male  and  female  were  we  made- 
Fathers,  mothers,  lovers  still! 
Piper— softly;  low  and  soft: 

Pipe  of  love  in  mellow  notes, 
Till  the  tears  begin  to  flow, 
And  our  hearts  are  in  our  throats. 
John  Davidson. 


DISPOSSESSED. 

My    joys    turned    skyward    from    their 
courses  even, 
Caught  in  the  wind  of  love's  unearthly 
breath, 
Rose  to  the  radiant  privacy  of  heaven 

From  me,  uncrowned  beneath, 
To    match    their    lights    with    Ariadne's 
seven. 

And  proud  was  I  to  search  the  dazzling 
height, 
For  gems  once  close  about  my  human 
brow, 
No  more  regardful  of  a  mortal's  right: 
.  But  I  am  weary  of  the  vigil  now, 
And  stars  are  only  visible — at  night. 

WlNIFKKD    Ll'CAS. 


PIPER   PLAY  ! 

Now  the  furnaces  are  out, 

And  the  aching  anvils  sleep; 
Down  the  road  the  grimy  rout 
Tramples  homeward  twenty  deep. 
Piper,  play!    Piper,  play! 

Though  we  be  o'erlabored  men, 
Pipe  for  rest,  pipe  your  best, 
Let  us  foot  it  once  again! 


••(>NLV    A    BIT   OF   LAND-LOCKED  BAY." 

Only  a  bit  of  land-locked  bay, 

With   a   haunting  face  on   the   further 
side; 
Yet  the  ocean  as  well  might  bar  the  way, 

So  far  from  each  other  our  lives  divide. 


Bridled  looms  delay  their  din; 

All  the  humming  wheels  are  spent; 
Busy  spindles  cease  to  spin; 
Warp  and  woof  must  rest  content. 
Piper,  play!    Piper,  play! 
For  a  little  we  are  free! 
Foot  it.  girls,  and  shake  your  curls, 
Haggard  creatures  though  we  be! 


For  you  jest  at  times,  and  at  times  you 
pray, 
And  you  tread  a  path  that  cannot  be 
mine; 
And  the  world  is  with  you  from  day  to 
day, 
And  all  that  you  are  I  dare  not  divine. 
Auberon  Herbert. 
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From  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
AS  OTHERS   SEE  US. 

The  judgment  of  neighboring,  and 
especially  of  rival  nations  is  a  needful 
check  to  that  which  we  pass  upon  our- 
selves. It  has  the  advantage,  more- 
over, of  enlightening  us  about  the 
improvement  or  deterioration  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  our  own  char- 
acter; although  we  have  to  make  al- 
lowance of  course— and  often  a  big 
allowance— for  national  prejudices, 
jealousies,  and  passions.  "The  French," 
says  Machiavelli  in  his  life  of  Castra- 
cani,— a  work  now  easily  accessible  to 
all  Italian  youth,  "The  French  are  in-* 
trepid,  rather  than  robust  or  able.  If 
you  can  but  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
their  first  attacks  they  soon  weaken, 
and  lose  courage,  up  to  the  point  of 
becoming  as  timorous  as  women." 
(This  seems  rather  strong)!  "More- 
over," he  says,  "they  are  extremely  im- 
patient of  toil  and  hardship,  and  once 
disheartened  they  are  easily  surprised 
and  overcome."  He  gives  as  an  ex- 
ample the  battle  of  the  Garigliano, 
and  proceeds  on  this  wise:  "If, 
therefore,  you  would  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  French,  you  must 
beware  of  that  first  impetuosity 
of  theirs.  If  you  can  but  pro- 
tract matters,  you  are  sure  of  success." 
Machiavelli  also  charges  the  French 
soldier  with  a  thievish  disposition  and 
with  spending  the  money  of  others  as 
lavishly  as  his  own.  "He  will  steal  to 
eat,  to  squander  and  for  the  mere  fun 
of  entertaining  the  man  whom  he  has 
robbed."  This  last  observation  is 
rather  acute;  but  does  it  not  illustrate 
the  sociable  nature  of  the  Frenchman 
and  his  pressing  need  of  sympathy? 
He  would  sooner  fraternize  with  the 
man  whose  head  he  had  just  broken, 
than  with  nobody.  "He  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  Spaniard  who  hides  for- 
ever out  of  sight  what  he  has  pilfered 
from  you."  Again  he  hits  off  the  ner- 
vous-sanguine temperament  of  the 
French:  "They  are  so  pre-occupied 
with  present  good  or  ill,  that  they  for- 
get both  the  insults  and  the  benefits 
which  they  have  previously  received, 
and  coming  good  or  evil  is  nothing  to 


them.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  our 
readiness  to  forget  benefits— though 
the  benefits  which  we  have  received 
from  other  nations  are  easy  to  enu- 
merate; but  I  should  not  question  the 
promptitude  with  which  we  forget  an 
outrage,  unless  it  be  kept  constantly 
before  our  minds  by  some  question  of 
right  or  of  humanity.  It  is  not  our 
custom  to  go  back  to  Couradin  and 
Brennus  in  order  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  antipathies.  If  the  Ger- 
mans had  only  beaten  us,  without 
trampling  on  the  law  of  nations  by 
mutilating  our  country,  the  Franco- 
German  war  would  have  been  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  to-day,  as  the  Crimean 
war  against  Russia,  or  even  the  great 
wars  with  England.  We  acknowledge 
the  resemblance— the  physiognomy  at 
once  French  and  gauloise— in  an  ob- 
servation like  this  of  Machiavelli's. 
"They  recount  their  defeats,  as  though 
they  had  been  victories!"  There  you 
have  the  true,  buoyant  French  imagi- 
nation, expansive,  eager  to  attract  at- 
tention; and  the  writer  proceeds  to 
emphasize  yet  further  our  tendency  to 
optimism  by  the  remark:  "They  have 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  pros- 
perity, and  quite  look  down  on  that  of 
other  nations."  Finally  he  reproaches 
us  with  fickleness  and  levity.  "They 
keep  their  word  after  the  fashion  of 
conquerors.  The  first  engagement  one 
makes  with  them  is  always  the  safest." 
Besides  not  being  altogether  deserved, 
this  accusation  seems  an  odd  one  on 
the  part  of  an  Italian,  and  particularly 
of  Machiavelli! 

All  foreigners  unite  in  remarking 
upon  our  traditional  readiness  to  take 
it  out  in  fine -talk  rather  than  in  ac- 
tion or  in  reasoning.  "The  Italian," 
says  the  Abbe  Galioni,  "plays  with 
words,  but  the  Frenchman  is  their 
dupe."  A  German  psychologist  has 
said  of  us  that  rhetoric  which  is 
merely  an  ornament  for  an  Italian  is  an 
argument  with  a  Frenchman. 

One  of  the  most  scathing  critics  we 
ever  had  was  Gioberti.  In  his  famous 
book  on  the  "Prima to,"  he  charges  the 
French  nation  with  levity,  frivolity, 
vanity  and  boastfulness.      Our  books, 
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according  to  him,  are  carelessly  writ- 
ten, shallow,  and  deficient  in  wit. 
This  was  near  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  but  how  about  Des- 
cartes, Pascal,  and  Bossuet?  "Man's 
highest  quality,"  Gioberti  goes  on  to 
say,  "is  will."  Now  the  will,  among 
Frenchmen,  is  weak  and  variable. 
The  genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  was  "every  inch  an  Italian." 
found  in  France  the  most  facile  and 
convenient  instrument  for  his  gigantic 
designs.  The  French,  "who  go  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  pique  them- 
selves on  their  initiative"  appreciate 
keenly  in  others  the  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose which  they  do  not  possess,  and 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  governed. 
"Characters  which  are  both  impres- 
sionable and  indolent  are  always  those 
which  are  easiest  dominated  and  en- 
slaved by  strong  and  obstinate  na- 
tures." Gioberti  adds  that  after  a 
few  years  Napoleon  became  intoxi- 
cated by  success;  so  that,  whereas,  at 
the  outset  he  had  pursued  the  Italian 
method,  which  consists  in  uniting 
great  prudence  to  great  audacity,  later, 
in  his  blindness,  he  attempted  to  gov- 
ern with  true  French  furia;  that  is  to 
say  by  abrupt,  extravagant,  disorderly 
and  destructive  methods;  the  conse- 
quence being  that  it  took  him  fewer 
months  to  lose  his  crown  than  it  had 
taken  him  years  to  win  it.  Gioberti 
represents  the  French  as  "absolutely 
deficient"  in  the  two  qualities  needful 
for  wielding  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world;  and  which  Italy,  be  it  observed, 
possesses,  namely:  "in  the  intellectual 
order,  creative  power  combined  with 
profound  reflection;  and,  in  the  prac- 
tical judgment,  tenacity,,  patience  and 
resolution."  The  Italians,  it  appears, 
are  made  of  "aristocratic  stuff;"  the 
French,  of  "plebeian."  The  French- 
man belongs  to  the  populace,  by  his 
light  and  mobile  temper,  his  versatil- 
ity and  inconstancy.  Moreover  vanity, 
"the  daughter  of  levity,"  is  a  defect 
peculiar  to  inferior  beings,  "women, 
children,  and  the  lower  orders  gen- 
erally." "The  Romans  did  not  expa- 
tiate; they  acted;  while  the  French,  the 
champion  liars   of  the   world,    have   a 


ridiculous  habit  of  bragging.  They 
describe  their  own  revolutions  as 
Cosmic."  Gioberti  says  furthermore 
that  we  have  replaced  love  of  country 
by  love  of  the  antipodes;  and  are  al- 
ways parading  our  adoration  of  the 
human  race.  This  merciless  indict- 
ment concludes  by  saying  that  France 
enjoys  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Italy,  "a  reputation  for  mendacity 
which  is  due  in  part  to  the  character 
of  the  French  language,  a  poor,  weak, 
nnmelodlous,  ineffective,  idiom,  and 
partly  to  the  ingenuity  which  the 
French  have  displayed  in  appropriat- 
ing the  thoughts  aud  discoveries  of 
others,  and  marking  them  with  the 
stamp  of  their  own  frivolity." 

Leopardi,  who  hated  us  almost  as 
bitterly  as  Gioberti,  speaks  of  the  "su- 
perficiality of  that  charlatan  among 
the  nations,"  and  elsewhere  in  a  fa- 
mous verse,  of  Francia  Scelerata  e 
nrni.  The  milder  judgments  of  Cavour 
are  well  known.  He  defined  the 
French  intellect  as  "logic  subservient 
to  passion"  and  the  Italian  diplomatist 
added  ironically  that  it  is  a  mark  of 
French  logic  to  fly  into  a  passion; 
especially  after  circumstances  have 
r  hanged. 

According  to  Joseph  de  Maistre  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  French 
character,  is  its  readiness  to  adopt  new 
ideas;  its  chief  defect,  the  impatience 
which  prevents  it  from  examining 
them  severally  and  minutely  in  order 
to  form  general  theories  upon  them. 
The  Frenchman,  he  says,  proceeds 
after  a  fashion  directly  the  reverse  of 
the  only  sound  philosophical  method, 
—that  of  induction.  "They  begin  by 
stating  what  they  call  general  truths, 
founded  upon  vague  perceptions— 
those  glimmerings  of  ideas  which  so 
often  cross  the  mind,  and  hence  they 
draw  endless  conclusions.  Hence 
those  forms  of  expression  so  common 
among  them,  'great  thought,'  'great 
idea,'  ■  'to  see  broadly,'  'to  think 
largely.'  "  This  quality  of  mind  is  al- 
ways impelling  a  Frenchman  to  begin 
with  results.  He  regards  his  defect  as 
a  mark  of  genius;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to   hear  it  said,   in 
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France,  of  some  system  or  other,  "It 
may  be  erroneous,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  vast  conception.  It  argues 
genius  in  the  author.  And  after  re- 
calling the  fact  that  Newton  pondered 
for  twenty  years  over  the  problem  of 
gravitation,  our  satirist  adds:  "No 
such  miracle  of  patience  and  wisdom 
will  ever  be  wrought  in  France."  But 
he  never  knew  Le  Verrier,  Claude  Ber- 
nard or  Pasteur. 

The  opinion  of  Bonaparte  is  highly 
important,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  an  Italian,  who  began  by  de- 
testing France,  and  ended  by  identify- 
ing  himself  with  her  genius.  "You 
Frenchmen,"  said  Bonaparte  to  his 
contemporaries,  "You  are  incapable  of 
desiring  anything  strongly  except 
equality;  and  you  would  readily  re- 
nounce even  that,  if  each  one  of  you 
could  be  first.  Every  man  ought  to 
have  the  hope  of  rising;  something  on 
which  to  feed  his  vanity.  The  auster- 
ity of  a  republican  regime  would  have 
wearied  you  to  death.  .  .  .  Liberty  is 
only  a  pretext.  It  is  the  need  of  a 
small  class  endowed  by  nature  with 
gifts  above  the  common  and  for  that 
very  reason  susceptible  of  restraint." 
These  profound  reflections,  tending  to 
slightly  Machiavellian  applications,  re- 
veal one  of  the  ruling  methods  of  the 
Napoleonic  policy. 

The  German  philosophers  have  done 
us  more  justice— all  except  Schopen- 
hauer with  his  famous  gibe.  "The 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  have  apes. 
Europe  has  Frenchmen."  But  Schopen- 
hauer has  said  worse  than  that,  of  his 
own  countrymen!  The  true  regener- 
ator of  German  philosophy,  the  ad- 
mirer of  Rousseau  and  the  French 
Revolution,  the  great  Kant,  was  con- 
tent with  no  snap-judgment.  He  went 
into  the  question  thoroughly  and  he 
describes  the  French  as  "essentially 
communicative,  not  from  motives  of 
self-interest  but  by  a  spontaneous  im- 
pulse." Hence  "graceful  attentions," 
"a  helpful  kindliness,"  and  "the  uni- 
versal philanthropy  which  renders 
such  a  people  worthy  to  be  loved." 
The  French  are  usually  fond,  he 
thinks,   of   other   nations.       They   "es- 


teem" the  English,  for  instance,  while 
the  Englishman,  particularly  if  he 
has  never  left  home  "-hates  and  de- 
spises" a  Frenchman.  Rousseau  had 
already  described  France  "that  amia- 
ble and  gentle  people  which  is  hated 
by  all  other  nations  but  which  hates 
none"(!)  The  reverse  of  the  medal, 
according  to  the  German  philosopher, 
is  "a  vivacity  not  sufficiently  controlled 
by  sound  principles  and,  in  spite  of 
luminous  intelligence,  a  certain  levity 
of  mind."  This  was  true  enough  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  philoso- 
pher goes  on  to  remark  upon  "a  pas- 
sion for  change  which  tends  to  the 
abolition  of  certain  things  merely  be- 
cause they  are  old;  or  rather  perhaps, 
because  they  have  been  over-esti- 
mated" and  on  that  "spirit  of  revolt 
from  authority  which  involves  reason 
itself,"  and  which  "generates  an  un- 
bridled and  all-destructive  enthusi- 
asm." 

According  to  Kant,  the  merits  of 
the  French  national  character  are  es- 
pecially conspicuous  in  all  that  con- 
cerns woman.  "In  France,"  he  says, 
"women  might  have  a  greater  influence 
over  the  conduct  of  men,  in  the  way 
of  inspiring  them  to  noble  deeds,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  if  only 
the  national  spirit  were  a  little  more 
carefully  cultivated."  And  after  re- 
gretting that  the  Frenchwoman  of  his 
day  had  not  kept  up  the  tradition  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Jeanne  Hachette, 
he  adds  the  charming  bon-mot,  "It  is 
a  pity  the  lilies  do  not  spin."  But 
Kant  was  full  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  feminine  influence  and  the 
admirable  effect  woman  was  to  have 
upon  national  morality,  and  his  last 
word  upon  the  subject  is,  "Not  for  all 
the  world  would  I  say  with  Rousseau, 
that  a  woman  is  but  an  elder  child." 

Now  the  question  is  whether  that  na- 
tional character,  upon  certain  of 
whose  traits,  all  the  various  witnesses 
whom  we  have  called,  agree,  has 
changed  in  the  second  half,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  This  is  in  fact  the 
charge  preferred  by  those  who  accuse 
us  of  psychological   degeneracy.      On 
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the  one  hand  we  have  an  Italian  soci- 
ologist, and  on  the  other  a  German 
dabbler  in  psychology  branding  us  in 
one  breath  with  intellectual  degenera- 
tion. Have  they,  as  they  fondly  sup- 
pose, employed,  in  the  support  of  their 
charge,  a  strictly  scientific  method? 
We  will  return  to  Mr.  Max  Nordau 
presently;  but  first  let  us  examine  the 
accusations  of  the  Italian  sociologist. 
In  a  study  of  "social  pathology"  form- 
ing part  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Corso  di  Sociologia,"  and  first  pub- 
lished in  the  excellent  Revista  di 
filosofia  Scientifica  in  April,  1S89.  M. 
A.  de  Bella  has  formally  made  the 
diagnosis  of  our  decay.  According  to 
this  pessimistic  practitioner  "the  path- 
ological element  which  has  filtered 
down  through  the  strata  of  French 
character,  is  an  exaggerated  amour- 
propre,  coinciding,  at  times  with  van- 
ity, at  others,  with  pride,  but  always 
with  intolerance,  cruelty  and  Caesar- 
ism."  He  adds  that  all  these  faults  in- 
volve a  fundamental  contradiction;  in 
theory,  lofty  principles,  often  in  ad- 
vance of  their  time;  in  practice,  a 
complete  lack  of  any  principle  of  dig- 
nity, or  even  in  many  cases  of  equity. 
The  author  then  presents  his  report  of 
Nour  case:— 

First.  Pride  and  vanity.  The  First 
Republic,  under  the  consulate  of  Na- 
poleon I.  institutes  the  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  (Observe,  it  was  the 
French  Republic,  not  the  Italian  Bona- 
parte who  founded  this  order  of 
vanity!)  The  First  Republic  instead  of 
surrounding  herself  with  equal  sister 
republics,  sets  up  sundry  miniature 
republics,  to  be  disposed  of  at  her  own 
pleasure,  such  as  the  Cisalpine,  the 
Ligurian.  the  Parthenopean.  .  .  "The 
Second  Empire  directs  the  destinies  of 
Europe  on  the  same  spirit  of  pride. 
Italy  is  treated  like  a  French  prefec- 
ture." ...  (Is  this  all  that  France 
did  for  Italy  during  the  Second  Em- 
pire?). .  .  "After  destroying  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  Napoleon  III.  estab- 
lishes an  empire  there  under  Maximilian 
of  Austria."  .  .  .  "All  the  French 
poets,  Victor  Hugo  included,  speak  of 
Paris  as  the  brain  of  the  world."    "In 


all  French  romances,  you  will  find  a 
fellow-citizen  of  Rochefort  who  exter- 
minates a  dozen  Germans  or  Italians 
with  one  sweep  of  the  sabre  or  breaks 
the  heads  of  ten  Englishmen  with  one 
blow  of  the  fist." 

Second.  Intolerance  and  Cruelty. 
Under  Louis  XVI.  the  populace  of 
Paris  immolates  Foulon,  Berthier,  etc. 
Then  follows  the  classic  tableau  of  the 
Terror.  Intolerance  and  cruelty,  it 
appears,  are  quite  unknown  in  Italian 
history.  .  .  The  third  great  symptom 
of  our  national  danger,  the  contradic- 
tion between  our  theory  and  our  prac- 
tice, is  illustrated  as  follows.  "The 
first  French  republic  slew  the  Vene- 
tian republic;  the  second  has  stran- 
gled in  blood  the  republic  of  Rome. 
All  France  is  howling  for  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  but  not  a  soul  there  would 
permit  the  restoration  of  Nice  and  Cor- 
sica to  Italy(!)  The  anti-clerical  and 
atheistical  third  republic,  takes  Ori- 
ental Christians  under  its  protection." 

Such  are  the  chief  symptoms  of  the 
malady  which  threatens  our  national 
life.  Yet  the  author  of  the  "Course  of 
Sociology"  sympathizes  with  us  in  the 
main.  "France,"  he  admits,  "is  a 
great  nation.  In  the  arts  and  sciences, 
she  is  on  a  level  with  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope. France  is,  above  all,  a  nation 
of  strong  initiative,  and  this  is  why 
her  decadence  would  be  an  irreparable 
loss  to  Europe.  But  if  this  is  the  way 
we  were  estimated  and  judged  sine 
Ira  et  studio  by  Transalpine  philoso- 
phers and  sociologists  in  the  days  of 
Crispi,  fancy  the  prodigious  misunder- 
standing which  must  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  few  years  among  the 
masses  of  our  neighbor  nation;  and 
which  is,  we  devoutly  hope,  about  to 
disappear!  In  attempting  to  depict 
the  France  of  the  last  few  years,  M. 
de  Bella  has  unconsciously  described 
merely  the  state  of  the  Italian  mind 
toward  our  country;  and  one  may  take 
leave  to  inquire  whether  that  very 
state  of  mind  has  not  been  more  or 
less  "pathological."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  simply  political. 
When  he  compares  Corsica  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine,   the  author   sheds   far  more 
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light  upon  the  hidden  purpose  of  his 
own  rulers,  than  upon  ours;  while  as 
to  protecting  the  Oriental  Christians, 
it  might  have  been  well  for  Italy  if 
she  had  relieved  us  of  that  duty,  with- 
out considering  whether  or  no  such 
action  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  her  Anti-papal  policy.  In  any 
case,  if  we  had  shown  no  other  sign 
of  psychical  degeneracy  than  this,  the 
murdered  folks  might  all  be  in  good 
health  to-day. 

It  is,  however,  our  contemporary  lit- 
erature, our  poets  and  our  novelists, 
who  have  procured  us  the  heaviest  ac- 
cusations of  degeneracy.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  our  decadents,— who  are 
already  out  of  fashion!— would  have 
taken  us  back  to  the  literature  of  the 
most  primitive  savages;  to  those  vague 
successions  of  visions  which  may  just 
as  well  be  read  backward  as  forward; 
to  those  alliterations  and  assonances 
and  verbal  quibbles,  which  abound  in 
the  songs  of  Papuans,  Hottentots  and 
Caffirs.  This  is  literature  fallen  into 
its  second  childhood.  But  who  cares 
for  experiments  like  these;  very  few 
of  which,  moreover,  are  made  in  good 
faith,  deliberate  nonsense,  delirium  in 
cold  blood?  A  literature  should  not 
be  judged  by  the  antics  of  a  few  blase 
individuals,  rather  than  by  its  ordi- 
nary undress  garb. 

The  well-known  indictment  of  M. 
Max  Nordau  against  our  contemporary 
literature  is  hardly  more  convincing 
than  M.  de  Bella's  of  our  national 
character.  According  to  M.  Nordau, 
our  worst  symptoms,  which,  however, 
he  finds  prevalent  all  over  Europe,  ap- 
pear in  an  aggravated  form  in  our 
poets  and  novelists.  They  are  ego- 
tism, mysticism,  and  the  false  realism 
of  obscurity.  M.  Nordau  defines  mys- 
ticism "an  incapacity  for  attention, 
clear  thought,  and  the  control  of  sen- 
sation produced  by  an  enfeeblemtnt  of 
the  higher  cerebral  centres."  Under 
this  pompous  phraseology,  borrowed 
from  the  sciences,  there  appears  to  be 
something  not  quite  scientific.  Again: 
"Egotism  is  the  result  of  imperfectly 
conductive  sensorial  nerves;  dull  cen- 
tres of  perception;  instincts  perverted 


by  the  lack  of  sufficiently  powerful 
impressions;  and  a  vast  predominance 
of  organic  sensations  over  representa- 
tive images."  This  is  why  your  daugh- 
ter is  born  deaf  and  dumb.  What 
possible  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  this  "tableau  nosologique"  worthy 
of  Moliere?  Are  our  poets  and  men  of 
letters  any  more  egotistical  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Rene  andWerther? 
In  any  case  it  is  only  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  uncertainty  in  which  all 
objective  and  impersonal  doctrines 
are  involved  at  the  present  time.  The 
absence  of  a  common  faith  turns  men's 
thoughts  inward  upon  themselves. 
"Pathology"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  As  to  the  "obscene  realism"— 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  de- 
nounced, and  to  which  our  police  are 
culpably  indifferent,  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  even  to  the  latest  cen- 
turies. Review  the  popular  and  mid- 
dle-class literature  of  the  olden  time. 
Think  of  the  hardness,  the  radical  im- 
morality of  the  "veine  gauloise!"  Even 
the  choice  spirits  of  other  days  had 
innumerable  vices  alongside  their  vir- 
tues. Was  the  literature  of  the  most 
cultivated  classes,  especially  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  any  less  immoral 
than  now?  Finally,  under  the  rubric 
of  mysticism,  M.  Nordau  classes 
among  our  maladies,  every  aspiration 
toward  an  ideal  world,  all  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  anything  outside  the  narrow 
round  of  positive  science.  To  those 
who  claim  that  science  has  shown  it- 
self wanting  upon  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious side,  he  replies  by  reciting  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  latest  discoveries 
concerning  the  constitution  of  matter, 
heat,  the  unity  of  force,  spec- 
trum-analyses, geology,  paleontology, 
"chromo-photography,"  instantaneous 
photography,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
winding  up  with  the  exclamation, 
"And  still  you  are  not  satisfied!" 

No,  we  are  not;  for  we  have  a  higher 
ambition.  Spectrum  analysis  gives  us 
some  information  about  the  metals 
present  in  the  stars,  but  none  concern- 
ing the  true  worth  and  end  of  exist- 
ence. "He,"  says  M.  Nordau,  "who 
demands  of  science  a  bold  and  confi- 
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dent  answer  to  all  the  questions  of 
idle  and  restless  minds,  will  neces- 
sarily be  disappointed  for  she  does  not 
profess  to  meet  such  demands."  Well 
and  good!  You  admit  then  that  there 
are  questions  upon  which  positive  sci- 
ence must  needs  be  mute.  But  is  the 
anxiety  which  these  questions  imply 
concerning  the  proper  employment  of 
life,  the  marks  of  an  idle,  or  a  rest- 
less mind?  To  classify  as  mystics  and 
degenerates,  all  those  whose  minds 
and  hearts  are  not  completely  satisfied 
by  the  railway  and  telegraph  is  to  for- 
get that  religion  and  philosophy,  the 
collective  philosophy  of  the  human 
race,  has  always  existed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  so  long  as  man  shall  ask 
himself.  What  am  I?  Whence  came  I? 
What  ought  I  to  do?  What  may  I 
hope  for?  Far  from  being  a  mark  of 
decadence  these  high  pre-occupati<>ns 
have  always  characterised  the  eras  of 
regeneration  and  of  progress.  When 
the  mass  of  mankind  feels  an  instinc- 
tive need  of  some  theory  of  the  world 
and  of  life,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
conclude  the  presence  of  mystical  de- 
lirium or  even  of  an  "incapacity  for 
attention  produced  by  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  cortical  centres."  Since 
If.  Xordau  is  so  fond  of  associating 
psychology  and  biology,  he  might  have 
discovered  a  point  of  comparison  in 
the  instinct  which  impels  even  crea- 
tures  who  are  still  eyeless  to  turn 
toward  the  light.  Introduce  a  ray  of 
faint  light  into  water  which  contains 
protozoa,  and  they  feel  it  and  make 
for  it,  as  for  an  element  of  life  and 
well-being.  So  the  dimly  conscious 
multitudes  will  turn  toward  any  far 
away  gleam,  which  seems  to  announce 
the  coming  of  an  ideal  liberator. 

In  literature,  at  this  moment  some- 
thing is  passing  away  and  something 
is  beginning.  That  which  is  passing 
away  is  brute  naturalism.  That  which 
is  beginning  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rec- 
onciliation between  naturalism  and 
idealism.  This  is  all  the  conclusion 
fairly  to  be  drawn  from  the  more  or 
less  happy  attempts  of  our  "syrn- 
bolistes"  and  "deeadons."  French 
genius  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 


And  for  the  rest,  if  we  have  our  de- 
tractors, there  are  also  those  abroad 
who  judge  us  favorably.  Under  the  title 
of  "Gallia  Rediviva,"  M.  Adolphe  Cohn 
reviews  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
1895  the  circumstances  which  lead 
him  to  believe  in  a  regeneration  of  the 
French  intellect.  After  showing  that 
the  old  positivism  and  the  old  materi- 
alism are  giving  place  on  all  sides  to 
an  earnest  interest  in  high  moral  and 
social  questions  the  author  closes  his 
paper  with  these  hopeful  words,  "It  is 
a  question  whether  France  will  ever 
again  give  in  her  adherence,  as  a  na- 
tion. 

Whether  France  will  ever  again,  as 
a  national  body,  adhere  to  the  dog- 
niaiic  tenets  of  Christianity  seems,  to 
the  writer  at  least,  more  doubtful  than 
ever;  but  she  is  undoubtedly  in  search 
of  some  ideal  form  of  inspiration,  in 
the  comforting  sunshine  of  which  all 
sincere  minds  may  meet  and  rejoice; 
and  is  not  such  a  search  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  beautiful  words  of 
France's  deepest  religious  thinker, 
Pascal,  "If  thou  seekest  Me,  thou  hast 
found  Me  already"? 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  French  of 
Alfred  Fouille. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Nowhere  is  the  wish  so  often  father 
to  the  thought  as  in  the  sphere  of  news- 
paper politics,  where  proof  is  never 
called  for  and  paper  is  patient  of  all 
things.  Hence  the  marvels  and  mir- 
acles, that  are  ever  taking  place  there. 
Peoples,  individuals,  institutions,  lose 
there  the  essential  characteristics  that 
clung  to  them  for  generations  and  as- 
sume, others  wholly  different,  as  rapidly 
as  the  wretched  guests  of  Circe. 
Statesmen  who  for  years  were  as 
shrewd  and  shifty  as  the  wise  Ulysses 
become  "Simple  Simons"  in  the  space  of 
an  hour,  and  whole  nations  whose  lamb- 
like love  of  peace  was  eulogized  to  the 
skies  but  yesterday  are  branded  as 
hungry  wolves  to-day.    Thus,  when  the 
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Triple  Alliance  was  yet  young,  the  very 
man  in  the  street,  who  ran  as  he  read, 
or  did  not  read  at  all,  was  well  aware 
that  Russia  was  the  one  enemy  of  all 
men  of  good-will,  and  that  honest, 
modest,  Protestant  Germany  was  the 
mainstay  of  peace  and  order  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dispatched  his  tele- 
gram to  President  Kruger  than  that 
same  man  in  the  street  grew  suddenly 
alive  to  the  alarming  fact  that,  after  all, 
"Short"  was  the  read  friend,  not 
"Codlin,"  and  that  the  only  blustering, 
scheming,  and  really  dangerous  power, 
on  the  Continent,  was  and  is  Germany. 
Fortunately  Prince  Bismarck's  damag- 
ing disclosures  followed  very  quickly  on 
this  discovery,  and  made  it  furthermore 
clear,  to  our  unfeigned  delight,  that  the 
power  of  that  unscrupulous  people,  for 
evil  or  for  good,  is  short-lived;  for  Ger- 
many, distrusted  by  Austria,  abandoned 
by  Italy,  hated  by  France,  shunned  by 
England,  and  thwarted  by  Russia,  now 
siands  forth  in  conspicuous  isolation,  as 
irrevocably  doomed  as  the .  man  who 
sold  his  soul  to  tne  devil  and  sealed  the 
compact  with  his  blood. 

These  crude  notions  may  possibly  ex- 
press irrational  wishes,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  exponents  of  established 
facts.  The  Germany  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  of 
Weber  and  Wagner,  of  Moltke  and  Von 
Roon,  of  Helmholz  and  Rontgen  is  not 
yet  diseased  to  the  core,  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected to  drop  off  as  suddenly  as  Arius 
the  heresiarch  just  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  its  enemies.  The  Fatherland 
is  tough  yet,  like  Dickens's  "J.  B.," 
"tough  and  devilish  sly."  and  in  no 
hurry  to  give  up  the  ghost  or  the  com- 
bat. And,  considering  the  extremely 
useful  mission  that  has  fallen  to  Ger- 
many, it  would  be  bad  tidings  for 
Europe  were  it  otherwise.  In  spite  of 
all  our  withering  denunciations  of  the 
fair-haired  Teuton,  in  his  invidious 
capacity  as  underpaid  clerk  and  com- 
mercial tactician,  he  has  no  serious 
rival,  all  the  world  over,  in  the  earnest 
pursuit  of  ideals  and  the  self-denying 
cultivation  of  science.  In  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  abstract  and  technical,  in 


every  department  of  science,  physical 
and  historical,  in  studies  requiring 
patient  research,  genial  intuition,  and  in 
that  mere  discrimination  that  winnows 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  the  sons  of 
the  Fatherland  are  well  to  the  fore.  No 
other  people  produce  such  numbers  of 
earnest  monks  of  science,  of  men  who 
withdrew  from  the  busy  world,  re- 
nounce its  pleasures,  and  give  them- 
selves wholly  up  to  scientific  research 
on  an  income  hardly  greater  than  that 
of  Goldsmith's  country  vicar.  In  no 
country  of  Europe  or  the  world  are 
there  so  many  intellectual  giants  lost  in 
great  cities  or  buried  away  in  seques- 
ered  villages  who,  whatever  else  may 
happen  on  the  globe,  are  concerned  only 
to  keep  the  lamp  of  learning  eternally 
alight.  Nowhere  else  is  education, 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  high, 
what  it  professes  to  be:  thorough, 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  end  in  view,  sys- 
tematic, and  free. 

We  are  wont  to  sneer  at  the  Germans 
as  slaves  in  comparison  with  true 
Britons  who  "ever  will  be  free;"  and  in 
purely  political  matters,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  them.  But  startling  as 
the  assertion  may  appear,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  demonstrable  fact  that  in  respect 
of  that  higher  and  highest  boon— scien- 
tific liberty— the  Germans  are  at  least 
fifty  years  ahead  of  us.  And  to  the 
significance  of  this  fact  we  are  not  yet 
quite  alive,  though  we.  are  painfully 
picking  up  ideas  on  the  subject.  In 
the  Fatherland,  scholars  and  peda- 
gogues are  not  forced  slavishly  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  teaching  only  of 
those  theories  which  are  found  to  dove- 
tail with  received  opinions.  They  enjoy 
the  priceless  right  of  presenting  and 
propagating  the  results  of  their  own 
researches,  however  rudely  they  may 
clash  with  traditional  views,  and  how- 
ever rapidly  they  may  threaten  to  under- 
mine ancient  institutions.!    In  order  to 

1  A  very  interesting  case  in  point  occurred  in 
1888.  Herr  Harnack,  then  professor  of  theology 
at  the  little  University  of  Marburg,  was  invited  to 
fill  the  same  chair  in  Berlin.  But  the  orthodox 
party  became  alarmed  and  asked  that  the  invita- 
tion be  withdrawn.    The  Supreme  Ecclesiastical 
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gauge  the  difference  in  this  reaped 
between  our  own  land  of  liberty  and  the 
Teutonic  Fatherland,  we  have  only  to 
draw  a  mental  picture  of  what  would 
happen  if  a  theological  professor  of  any 
of  our  universities  made  bold  to  play  the 
pioneer  and  to  put  forward  views  as 
revolutionary  as  those  taught  by  Well- 
hausen  and  Harnack  —  supposing  his 
scientific  researches  had  compelled  him 
to  adopt  such.  It  is  very  easy  for  a 
nation  of  Gradgrinds  and  Oheerybles  to 
underrate  the  enormous  value  of  an 
advantage  of  this  abstract  kind,  but 
only  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  grasp 
the  long  chain  of  cause  and  effect  which 
spans  the  gulf  that  separates  the  ab- 
stract from  the  concrete,  the  ideal  from 
the  real. 

In  this  country  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  practical;  our  compass  is  expe- 
rience, and  our  standard  of  value  for 
all  things  spiritual  or  material,  its 
worth  in  money.  As  a  consequence, 
fraught  with  untold  evil,  our  young 
men  are  taught,  and  they  themselves 
aspire  to  learn,  only  those  things  which 
it  is  hoped  it  will  pay  them  to  know. 
Hence,  too,  we  have  much  cramming 
for  examinations  and  very  little  real 
study  for  self-culture.  In  Germany,  on 
the  contrary,  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  apart  from  its  practical  and 
profitable  utilization,  is  studiously  in- 
stilled and  successfully  communicated 
to  the  rising  generation,  and  the  result 
is  writ  large,  among  other  things,  in  the 
-rrides  made  by  German  commerce 
throughout  the  world.  Their  country 
bristles  with  technical  schools,  with 
commercial  training  colleges,  and  with 
special  educational  institutions  for 
every  kind  of  theoretical  learning  and 
practical  skill,  from  the  method  of  dairy 
farming  to  the  theory  of  transcendental 

Council  of  Prussia  claimed  to  be  heard  against 
Harnack,  and  based  their  claim  on  a  cabinetorder 
issued  by  King  Friederich  "Wilhelm  IV.,  to  the  ef. 
feet  that  their  opinion  should  be  taken  as  to  the 
antecedents  and  orthodoxy  of.'any  professor  of 
theology  invited  to  Prussia  from  a  foreign  uni- 
versity, Marburg  being  foreign  at  the  date  of  the 
order.  Bismarck,  to  his  credit,  threatened  to  re- 
sign if  Harnack's  election  were  not  sanctioned. 
This  settled  the  matter  forever.  Is  such  a  state 
of  things  conceivable  in  England? 


aesthetics.  Their  best  statesmen  are 
practical  psychologists;  their  average 
ambassadors  not  only  know  the  lan- 
guage, history,  and  literature  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  accredited, 
but  likewise  the  commercial  advantages 
which  may  be  obtained  for  German 
merchants  there.  System,  order,  thor- 
oughness, characterize  everything  they 
set  their  hands  to,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  colonial  enterprise,  which  needs 
that  clearness  of  eye  and  steadiness  of 
hand  that  only  actual  experience  can 
confer. 

But  is  not  the  conduct  of  their  foreign 
policy  another  glaring  exception?  Has 
not  Germany  been  condemned  out  of  her 
own  mouth  of  such  unheard-of  duplicity 
as  warrant  English  strictures  and  will 
render  her  diplomatic  methods  a  by- 
word among  nations  for  generations  to 
come?  Has  she  not,  on  her  own  con- 
fession, endeavored  to  sell  Austria  to 
Russia,  Russia  to  Austria,  and  England 
to  both,  and  this  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  her  own  press- 
ing necessities  as  in  pursuance  of  the 
dog-in-the-manger  policy  of  hindering 
France  from  acquiring  friends  and 
allies?  Has  she  not  abandoned  Italy  to 
her  fate  after  having  first  contributed  to 
bring  about  her  ruin,  and  have  not  her 
relations  with  this  country  consisted  of 
a  series  of  strenuous  efforts  to  coax  us 
to  part  with  some  of  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions, followed  by  a  number  of 
determined  attempts  10  bully  us  into 
territorial  concessions?  Certainly, 
these  assertions  have  been  repeated  so 
often  that  most  people  in  this  country 
implicitly  believe  them,  and  point  to 
them  as  the  origin  of  our  dislike  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans.  But  to  what 
extent,  and  within  what  limitations,  are 
they  true? 

This  is  a  question  which  should  be 
solved  by  facts,  not  by  bias,  and  least  of 
all  by  the  sentimentality  which  springs 
from  kinship.  An  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  "objectively,"  from  a  purely  German 
point  of  view,  may  prove  interesting, 
were  it  only  as  a  change;  especially  as 
political  consequences  are  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  An  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  was  prob- 
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ably  never  so  improoable  as  at  present, 
and  if  I  may  say  so,  never  less  de- 
sirable from  a  political  point  of  view. 
A  cordial  understanding  with  Russia 
seems  to  promise  far  more  solid  and 
more  numerous  advantages  to  either 
country;  but  whether  even  this  is  within 
me  range  of  practical  politics,  none  but 
the  ministers  actually  in  power  can 
determine.  A  rapprochement  with  Ger- 
many and  the  Triple  Alliance,  which 
once  seemed  more  than  feasible,  has 
been  since  found  to  be  a  wild  dream, 
which  the  most  ardent  Teuto-philes 
among  us  would  certainly  not  choose 
the  present  moment  to  seek  to  realize. 
A  purely  academic  interest,  therefore, 
attaches  to  the  work  of  picking  off  and 
unravelling  such  threads  of  method,  as, 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
can  be  unwound  from  the  complicated 
tangle  of  Germany's  international  rela- 
tions. The  task  is  all  the  more  difficult 
that  two  wholly  distinct  and,  indeed, 
omposed  systems  of  foreign  policy  have 
been  successively  followed  since  the 
war  of  1870;  that  inaugurated  by  Bis- 
marck which  lasted  down  to  1890,  and 
the  line  struck  out  by  his  successors 
which  is  still  on  trial. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
German  Empire,  founded  by  Count  Bis- 
marck, constitutes  a  miracle  in  the 
political  domain  to  the  full  as  wonderful 
as  the  marvel  embodied  in  the  existence 
of  Holland  is  in  the  physical  sphere. 
But  the  similarity  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
question  of  their  maintenance  arises. 
Holland  is  shielded  from  the  inroads  of 
the  sea  by  a  machinery  which,  once  set 
up,  needs  but  little  expense  of  labor 
and  none  of  intelligence  to  keep  it  in- 
definitely going.  Germany's  national 
existence,  on  the  contrary,  has  to  be 
fought  for  daily  and  hourly;  and  every 
additional  year  it  survives  is,  in  some 
sort,  a  new  triumph  of  statecraft,  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  rare  forethought 
which  leaves  practically  nothing  to 
chance.  To  keep  tne  youthful  empire 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
ethnographical  seas  by  which  she  is 
surrounded  or  threatened,  is  a  problem 
outside  the  range  of  ordinary  diplomacy, 
and  one  might  as  well  hope  to  accom- 


plish the  task  by  the  cut-and-dried 
methods  of  traditional  statesmanship 
as  to  keep  out  the  waves  from  Holland 
by  means  of  a  board  containing  the 
arms  of  the  States.  Exceptional  aims 
call  for  exceptional  means.  With  the 
ethics  of  the  problem,  I  am  not  here  con- 
cerned. It  is  quite  possible,  as  certain 
English  politicians  have  recently  main- 
tained, that  the  sacred  duty  of  a  pa- 
triotic statesman  of  diplomatic  duplicity, 
is  to  refuse  to  save  it  at  all.  But  I  fail 
to  see  why  any  such  maxim  should  be 
binding  in  diplomacy  and  yet  devoid  of 
force  in  war;  or  why  it  should  be 
applied  to  one  country  and  not  to  an- 
other. We  are  not  privileged  to  have 
two  sets  of  weights  and  measures  in 
matters  of  morals. 

The  late  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  in  his  first 
speech  from  the  throne,*  said,  and  very 
truly  said:  "It  is  not  the  destiny  of 
Prussia  peacefully  to  enjoy  her  acquired 
possessions.  It  is  only  by  dint  of  strain- 
ing to  the  very  utmost  her  moral  and 
mental  energies,  by  preserving  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  religious  faith  intact,  by  a 
combination  of  obedience  and  liberty, 
and  by  the  development  of  her  military 
strength,  that  she  can  hope  to  maintain 
her  position  in  the  world."  And,  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  then,  Prussia— and  the 
empire  which  Prussia  helped  to  create— 
have  verified  the  truth  of  that  prophetic 
saying.  They  have  gone  on  increasing 
their  military  resources,  at  the  risk  of 
causing  a  revolution  at  home;  they  have 
thwarted  the  designs  of  their  false 
friends  and  open  enemies  by  a  series  of 
measures  which  may  be  saidVo  smack 
of  duplicity,  but  are  admitted  to  have 
differed  from  the  methods  of  other 
nations  less  in  frankness  than  in  fore- 
sight and  ingenuity.  Thus,  it  was  a 
masterly  stroke  of  diplomacy  by  means 
of  which  Bismarck  kept  Napoleon  from 
moving  during  the  seven  weeks'  war  in 
1866.  Yet  it  would  have  booted  him 
nothing,  had  he  not  followed  it  up  with 
another  piece  of  cleverness,  which  is 
often  characterized  as  sailing  close  to 
the  wind,  and  sometimes  as  downright 

2  In  the  year  1875. 
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deception.  Into  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
which  was  concluded  at  the  close  of 
that  war,  France  insisted  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  a  clause  stipulating  that 
the  southern  German  States  should 
maintain  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past. 
"an  international  and  independent 
position."  This  was  an  insidious  move 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  was  treated  as  such  by  the 
Germans.  Bismarck  consented,  and 
the  paragraph  was  admitted;  but  he 
had  first  taken  the  precaution  to  con- 
clude separate  offensive  and  defensive 
treaties  with  the  Southern  States. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  nothing  of  the 
simplicity  of  a  dove  in  this  scheming 
and  counter-scheming;  but  since  when 
has  diplomacy  been  marked  by  sim- 
plicity? And  which  nation  has  the 
right  to  cast  the  first  stone? 

After  having  shifted  the  landmarks 
of  history  in  1870,  and  caused  the  at- 
tractive force  of  political  gravitation  to 
change  its  centre,  Bismarck  turned  his 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
status  quo.  His  incubation  of  schemes 
for  every  conceivable  emergency  was 
undoubtedly  the  shortest  on  record,  his 
system  of  national  defence  the  most 
comprehensive.  The  policy  that  re- 
sulted was  peaceful  after  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  or  at  any  rate 
after  the  year  1875.  It  could  not  well 
be  otherwise.  Germany  needed  undis- 
turbed leisure  to  digest  and  assimilate 
the  annexed  provinces,  whereas  France 
was  eager  to  strike  a  blow  before  her 
Alsatian  friends  were  changed  into  Ger- 
man adversaries.  Difficulties  and  dan- 
gers beset  the  statesman  on  every  side; 
domestic  friends  combined  with  foreign 
enemies,  misgivings  were  insidiously 
fostered  as  to  the  loyalty  of  certain  of 
the  States  of  the  empire;  former  allies 
turned  aside  to  sympathize  with  the  van- 
quished; Austria's  attitude  may  be 
gauged  by  the  circumstance  that  her 
neutrality  during  the  war  had  to  be 
guaranteed  by  Russia;  England  had 
been  ready  to  join  any  European  at- 
tempt to  put  pressure  upon  Germany, 
so  as  to  obtain  more  favorable  terms  for 
France:  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  people 
sided  with  Prussia's  enemies,  Garibaldi 


having  given  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  his  countrymen  when  he  offered  his 
sword  to  the  provisional  government  of 
France.  It  was  under  these  bewilder- 
ing conditions  that  Bismarck  was  called 
upon  to  provide  for  the  future  safety 
of  the  youthful  empire. 

And  he  successfully  achieved  the 
task.  The  two  cardinal  points  in  his 
comprehensive  scheme  were  the  isola- 
tion of  France  and  the  maintenance  of 
cord  in  1  friendship  with  Russia.  The 
pursuit  of  these  aims  constituted  for 
twenty  years  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
German  statesmanship.  Even  if  there 
had  been  no  vanquished  France,  thirst- 
ing for  revenge,  the  primary  duty  of  the 
German  statesman  at  the  head  of  affairs 
would  still  seem  to  be  the  assiduous 
cultivation  of  Russia's  good-will;  and  if 
there  were  no  formidable  Russia  on  her 
eastern  frontier,  it  would  none  the  less 
behove  Germany  to  keep  the  republic 
isolated  and  friendless.  In  comparison 
with  these  two  fundamental  aims, 
her  relations  towards  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  might 
-well  seem  as  mere  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

Russia  is,  so  to  say,  the  sun  in  Ger- 
many's political  solar  system,  and  this 
for  numerous  reasons  of  sentiment  and 
interest  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
enumerate^  Russia  and  Prussia  had 
been  staunch  friends  for  over  a  century, 
and  some  of  the  most  glorious  pagej  of 
the  la tter's  history  would  never  have 
been  written  had  the  helpfulness  of  the 
former  been  less  active  or  more  dilatory. 
To  mention  but  a  few  instances  that 
suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of 
every  well-informed  newspaper  reader: 
Russia  was  neither  indifferent  nor  in- 
active when  the  burning  question  of 
occupying  Holstein  arose;  she  was 
benevolently  neutral  when  Prussia  de- 
feated and  crushed  Austria,  even 
though,  together  with  the  subjects  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  several  of  her  own 
habitual  allies  had  been  brought  to  their 
knees;  she  heroically  resisted  Napo- 
leon's repeated  and  ingenious  attempts 
to  oust  Prussia  in  her  friendship,  and 
rejected  the  bribe  offered  in  the  shape 
of  a  slice  of  Turkey  to  be  presented  to 
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Greece;i  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  she  was  not  only  benevolently 
neutral  herself,  but  also  coerced 
Austria  into  absolute  neutrality;  and 
finally,  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
she  thwarted  the  movement  set  on  foot, 
at  first  by  Count  Beust,  and  then  by  our 
own  Foreign  Office,  to  coax  or  compel 
Bismarck  to  abate  his  pecuniary  and 
territorial  demands. 

Those  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the 
valuable  services  which  Russia,  as  a 
friend  and  ally,  could  and  did  render 
to  her  neighbor.  The  nature  of  the 
deadly  injuries,  which  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  inflict  at  critical  moments  of 
Prussia's  national  existence,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  history  of  her  negotia- 
tions with  France  and  Austria  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  It  is  clear 
then  that  Germany  needs  the  friendship 
of  Russia  in  the  future  even  much  more 
than  in  the  past,  were  it  on  no  other 
grounds  than  Russia's  enormous 
strength.  The  czar  commands  the  larg- 
est army  in  the  world,  the  number  of 
his  subjects  is  increasing  at  a  rate  un- 
paralleled elsewhere,  and  his  territory 
is  inviolable  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
nature  herself.  In  the  customs'  tariff, 
seeing  that  Russia  is  a  self-sufficing 
empire,  he  wields  an  instrument  more 
deadly  and  destructive  than  the  quick- 
est-firing guns.  The  ill-will  of  such  a 
neighbor  would  be  formidable  even  to  a 
nation  supported  by  the  friendship  of 
all  Europe  besides;  but  to  a  youthful 
empire  threatened  by  a  vindictive  and 
powerful  neighbor  in  the  west,  it  would 
be  paralyzing  in  the  present  and 
disastrous  in  the  future.  Therefore, 
whatever  other  friends  Germany  may 
win  or  lose,  whatever  other  advantages 
she  may  gain  or  forfeit,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  she  must  follow  in  the  lines 
In  id  down  by  her  first  chancellor  and 
cultivate  Russia's  friendship,  cottte  que 
coute,  or  else  pay  the  penalty. 

This  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  difficult 
matter  in  1870.  It  was  much  less  easy 
after  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  which 
came  as  a  painful  surprise  to  Germany. 

i  The  island  of  Crete  was  offered  as  a  sort  of 
wedding  present  to  the  czar's  sister,  the  queen  of 
•Greece. 


a  serious  menace  to  Austria,  and  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  Russia  herself.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  which  it  ended,  gave 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  great  bitterness  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  the  in- 
sistanee  of  Germany  and  Austria  on  the 
Russian  evacuation  of  Bulgaria  bade 
fair  to  break  up  the  friendship  of  gen- 
erations. But  Germany's  need  of 
Russia  was  so  obvious  and  so  pressing 
that  the  old  Kaiser  set  out  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  northern  Canossa.2  where  he 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  czar  of  his 
unchanged  feelings  of  friendship,  and 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  other  fundamental  aim  of  Bis- 
marck's policy  was  to  keep  France  en- 
tirely isolated.  Her  bitter  hatred  of 
Germany  and  her  platonic*,  love  for 
democratic  institutions  sufficiently  es- 
tranged the  Republic  from  the  Autoc- 
racy. To  prevent  her  from  combining 
with  Austria  and  Italy  other  steps  were 
necessary,  and  the  year  in  which  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  I.  visited  the  Czar  Alexander 
II.,  at  Alexandrove,  was  the  birth-year 
of  the  Alliance  between  Austria  and 
Germany,  which  was  afterwards  appar- 
ently strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of 
Italy.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the 
two  countries  promised  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  case  either  was  molested  by 
Russia,  and  to  preserve  an  attitude  of 
benevolent  neutrality,  should  the  attack 
come  from  any  other  power.  This  was 
the  reward  received  by  Germany  in 
return  for  the  energetic  support  she  had 
given  to  Austria  in  holding  Russia  to 
the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 
compelling  her  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Bulgaria.  Italy,  however,  was 
still  gravitating  towards  France,  and  in 
spite  of  her  considerable  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Prussia,  showed  no  signs  of 
desire  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with 
the  German  Empire.  On  this,  Bis- 
marck, who  had  left  nothing  undone  to 
conciliate  the  Republic,  encouraged  it  to 
seize  upon  Tunis,  to  which  Italy  con- 
sidered that  she  alone  possessed  any 
serious  claims.  This  move  raised  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  in  1882  drove  the 

2  Alexandrovo  in  Russia,  on  the  German  fron- 
tier.   This  was  in  September,  1879. 
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latter  country  into  the  arms  of  France's 
enemies. 

The  German  chancellor  might  well 
regard  this  fresh  accession  of  strength 
to  the  Triple  Alliance  as  a  nattering 
testimony  to  his  marvellous  statecraft; 
but  he  must  have  been  utterly  purblind, 
had  he  viewed  it  as  a  serious  set-off 
against  Russia's  coldness.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nobody  was  better  able  to  gauge 
the  net  value,  from  a  military  and  po- 
litical point  of  view,  of  each  of  his 
actual  and  possible  allies,  than  Bis- 
marck. He  must  have  known,  there- 
lore,  that  the  motives  which  moved  the 
Italian  i>eople,  or  rather  the  house  of 
Savoy,  to  break  with  France  and  throw 
in  its  lot  with  the  Teuton  element  in 
Europe,  sprang  less  from  a  sincere  love 
of  peace  than  from  fear  of  an  impend- 
in-  war,  hope  of  political  advancement, 
and  thirst  of  commercial  profit.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  at  the  time  in 
Europe  that  war  was  imminent,  and 
there  was  a  specific  conviction  on  the 
part  of  Italy's  statesmen  that  France 
might  pay  off  old  scores  for  alleged  in- 
gratitude, in  which  case  Germany's 
military  co-operation  would  stand  them 
in  very  good  stead.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining three  superfluous  army  corps 
was,  therefore,  in  some  sort  the  insur- 
ance money  paid  in  view  of  positive 
risks  and  possible  losses,  and  would 
have  proved  a  profitable  investment, 
had  the  event  come  off  within  a  reason- 
able time.  But  it  was  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  as  years  went  on.  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  remained  undisturbed, 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  must  result, 
and  produce  a  revulsion  of  Italian  senti- 
ments. For  while  it  is  quite  reasonable, 
and  may  be  highly  profitable  to  pay  a 
heavy  premium  for  the  insurance  of  a 
house  during  the  actual  bombardment 
of  the  city  in  which  it  is  situate,  it 
smacks  less  of  business  than  of  mad- 
ness to  go  on  paying  the  same  premium 
in  piping  times  of  peace.  Moreover,  it 
was  no  secret  that  Italy's  financial  and 
military  resources,  whatever  the  num- 
ber of  her  army  corps  might  be.  were 
considerably  greater  on  paper  than  in 
reality.  While,  therefore,  the  tempo- 
rary   advantages,    political    and    diplo- 


matic, that  accrued  to  Germany  from 
Italy's  passage  over  the  Rubicon  could 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  her  friendship 
bore  no  comparison,  as  a  permanent 
political  investment,  to  the  Russian 
alliance,  which  was  still  only  a  plum 
dcsidcriuit). 

But  to  the  first  chancellor  nothing  was 
impossible.  He  knew  how  to  turn  his 
country's  sworn  enemies  into  trusty 
friends  without  an  apparent  effort,  and 
could,  without  ill  effects,  chastise  her 
allies  with  a  wholesome  severity  which, 
employed  by  any  other  statesman, 
would  have  infallibly  caused  a  rupture. 
His  curious  methods  of  winning  over 
the  late  czar,  who  had  an  inborn  dislike 
of  Germany,  were  of  a  piece  with  all 
his  diplomacy,  and  remind  one  of  the 
bold,  confident  style  in  which  Glouces- 
ter woos  Lady  Anne  in  "Richard  III." 
Bismarck  set  about  isolating  Russia, 
and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  the  task 
that  he  not  only  drew  little  powers,  like 
Servia,  Roumania,  Spain,  etc.,  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  German  influence,  but 
actually  obtained  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  France  under  Jules  Ferry,  and 
left  Russia  with  no  more  powerful 
friend  than  Montenegro.  At  last  the 
czar,  who  still  persevered  in  his  policy 
of  sentiment  and  preferred  the  triumph 
of  Conservative  principles  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  provinces,  "knuckled 
down"  and  signed  that  secret  defensive 
treaty  with  Germany,  the  existence  of 
which  has  but  recently  been  disclosed, 
and  the  immorality  of  which  is  still  so 
emphatically  condemned. 

No  more  marvellous  spectacle  than 
this  had  ever  yet  been  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy.  Ogniben  himself 
—the  smooth-faced,  oily-tongued,  open- 
minded,  Ogniben— was  a  clumsy  tyke 
as  compared  with  this  rough-and-ready 
German.  Here,  if  ever,  it  was  a  case  of 
the  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  the 
leopard  lying  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf  and  the  young  lion  together, 
but  it  was  no  little  child  that  tried  to 
lead  them.  The  fatling  alone,  in  the 
guise  of  Great  Britain,  kept  prudently 
aloof— a  circumstance  that  would  seem 
to  have  furthered  the  chancellor's  in- 
terest quite  as  much  as  her  own. 
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It  seems  unethical  to  foment  distrust 
and  discord  among  nations,  even  though 
the  ultimate  end  in  view  be  peace  and 
unity.  But  it  would  also  appear  that 
this  is  the  quintessence  of  modern 
diplomacy.  At  any  rate  the  wonderful 
transformation  scene  brought  about  by 
the  German  chancellor  in  1883,  was  to 
a  great  extent  accomplished  by  these 
means.  Distrust  or  dislike  of  Russia 
had  brought  one  of  the  allies  to  the  arms 
of  Germany,  jealousy  of  Austria  an- 
other, and  apprehension  of  Prance  a 
third  It  was  a  case  of  extremes  touch- 
ing each  other,  and  attraction  being 
caused  by  dint  of  mutual  repulsion. 
But  if  that  un-Christian  motive  was 
strong  enough  to  unite  these  States  for 
a  time,  it  was  powerless  to  keep  them 
together  for  long,  and  Bismarck  cast 
about  for  something  in  the  nature  of 
political  cement.  He  found  it  in  the 
possible  "triumphs  of  diplomatic  strat- 
egy," and  embodied  it  in  the  doctrine 
that  Great  Britain  should  be  forced  to 
feed  his  lions  and  his  lambs.  "En- 
gland, the  lightning-conductor  of 
Europe,"  was  the  terse  way  one  of  his 
press  organs  put  it.  It  is  not  a  theory 
that  one  can  feel  very  enthusiastic 
about,  however  "objectively"  one  may 
regard  it;  but  it  was  certainly  very  ad- 
vantageous from  the  German  point  of 
view,  and  not  incorrect  from  the  stand- 
point of  latter-day  diplomacy,  in  which 
"everything"  is  as  fair  as  in  love  or 
war.  And  Bismarck  applied  it  ener- 
getically. 

Our  relations  with  Russia  were  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, and  it  was  oil,  not  water,  that  the 
German  press  poured  on  the  flames. 
Afghanistan  was  the  apple  of  discord 
just  then,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
longer,  and  Bismarck  had  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  Russia  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  the  prospective  ene- 
mies of  the  peace  of  Europe,  against 
whose  pranks  it  would  be  prudent  to 
prepare.  It  was  against  an  attack  of 
one  or  both  of  those  states  that  the 
secret  Russo-German  alliance  was  sup- 
posed to  provide.  Whether  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  attack  was  likewise  kept  in 
view    theoretically,  there  is  no  manner 
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of  doubt  on  the  subject— is  a  point  that 
has  but  little  interest  for  Englishmen.i 
Certain  it  is  that  this  all-round  arrange- 
ment conferred  inestimable  advantages 
upon  Germany,  for  she  could,  in  impor- 
tant cases,  control  Austria's  relations 
towards  Russia,  and  influence  Russia's 
policy  towards  Austria,  by  means  of  a 
convenient  interpretation  of  the  words 
"attack  and  defence."  Thus,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  if  we  had  gone 
to  war  with  Russia  in  1885,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Afghans  by  General 
Komaroff,  we  should  have  found  the 
clauses  of  the  Secret  Treaty  enforced 
against  us.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
Whether  it  is  also  a  deterrent  one,  is, 
considering  the  conditions  of  such  a 
struggle,  a  moot  question.  But  this, 
and  not  an  understanding  with  Great 
Britain,  is  Germany's  true  policy,  and 
no  cheaper  price  was  ever  yet  paid,  for 
an  inestimable  and  indispensable 
alliance  than  was  given  by  Bismarck 
for  Russia's  stipulated  attitude  towards 
France.  For  if,  instead  of  Russia  drift- 
ing towards  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1885  about  the  Afghan  misunderstand- 
ing, it  had  been  France  who  attacked 
Germany  in  1887,  in  consequence  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Schnabele,  the  French 
frontier-agent,  the  republic  would  have 
been  in  as  pitiable  a  plight  as  in  1875, 
when  a  German  attack  was  feared. 

One  of  the  last  acts  in  which  Ger- 
many and  Russia  stood  side  by  side 
under  Prince  Bismarck's  regime,  was 
the  protest  made  by  the  former  state 
and  supported  by  the  latter,  against  the 
alleged  encouragement  extended  by  the 
Swiss  republic  to  foreign  socialists  and 
international  conspirators. 

Bismarck's  dismissal  was  followed— 
so  far  as  one  may  judge  by  his  recent 
"disclosures"  and  by  facts  accessible  to 
all— by  the  reversal  of  his  policy  in  its 
essential  features.  That  General 
Capri vi  sought  to  compass  the  same 
ends,    as    his    illustrious    predecessor, 

i  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  an  attack  by  Austria 
upon  Russia  was  practically  an  impossibility  so 
long  as  the  Triple  Alliance  lasted.  For  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  and  Austria  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  never  to  impart  an  aggressive 
direction  to  their  alliance. 
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there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  But,  as 
the  scholastic  saw  puts  it,  quando  duo 
fuciioit  idem,  noil  ett  Idem,  and  in  this 
case  their  methods  were  radically  differ- 
ent. The  one,  refusing  to  lean  with 
Germany's  full  weight  upon  the  Triple 
Alliance,  had  set  great  store  by  Russia's 
friendship  and  co-operation,  to  purchase 
and  preserve  whic-  he  was  ready  to 
deliver  up  Great  Britain  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  her  enemies,  to  overawe 
Bulgaria,  and  to  put  the  socialists  be- 
yond tne  protection  of  the  law.  The 
other,  content  to  have  but  one  string 
to  his  bow,  definitely  threw  in  Ger- 
many's lot  with  the  Triple  Alliance, 
refused  to  renew  the  secret  treaty  with 
Russia,  made  friendly  overtures  to  En- 
gland, relaxed  the  legislation  against 
the  socialists,  and  manifested  a  certain 
amount  of  mildness  towards  the  Poles. 
From  a  British  point  of  view  it  is  im- 
possible to  withhold  our  sympathies 
from  General  Caprivi  and  the  "new 
course"— if,  indeed,  British  sympathies 
can  as  yet  be  expected  to  go  forth  To  any 
statesman,  or  other  person  who  nas  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  German.  But 
whether  the  policy  pursued  by  Bis- 
marck's successors  is  equally  beneficial 
to  their  own  country,  is  a  question 
about  which  mere  are  two  radically 
opposite    opinions    in    the    Fatherland 

itself. 

One  of  Caprivi's  first  acts  was  to  con- 
clude the  Anglo-German  Convention 
which  gave  us  the  Protectorate  of 
Zanzibar  and  YVituland,  in  return  for 
Heligoland  and— hopes.  From  a  British 
point  of  view  the  agreement  seems  to 
many  open  to  serious  criticism  and  has 
in  fact  been  severely  criticised  over  and 
over  again.  But  from  a  German  angle 
of  vision,  it  must  appear  infinitely  more 
rteful.  For  Germany,  if  she  is 
ever  to  become  a  World-Power  in  the 
sense  in  which  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
or  the  North  American  Republic  is  a 
Wdtmackt,  must,  among  other  condi- 
tions, possess  extensive  colonies  for  her 
superfluous  population.  Russia's  sur- 
plus humanity  colonizes  Siberia,  con- 
sumes Russian  products,  pays  for  Rus- 
sian institutions,  and  fights  Russia's 
battles.    Our  own  emigrants,  with  the 


exception  of  a  large  contingent  of  the 
Irish,  settle  in  our  colonies,  epread  a 
knowledge  of  our  language,  import  our 
manufactures,  and  generally  strengthen 
our  empire.  The  quarter  of  a  million 
emigrants— mostly  admirable  colonists— 
whom  Germany  annually  produces,  who 
set  sail  for  North  or  South  America  or 
some  British  colony,  and  are  lost  for- 
ever to  the  mother  country.  Since  1870, 
therefore,  it  has  been  the  ardent  desire 
of  German  statesmen,  to  obtain  for  their 
country  extensive  tracts  of  territory 
suitable  for  colonizing  purposes.  Now 
the  only  visible  chance  of  realizing  this 
patriotic  scheme  was  in  Africa,  and  the 
Convention  of  1S90  virtually  annihilated 
it.  This,  of  course,  may  seem  but  a 
temporary  check  on  Germany's  colonial 
enterprise,  and  may  have  been  intended 
to  be  the  price  of  England's  friendship. 
But  is  our  friendship  nearly  so  advan- 
tageoos  to  Germany  as  Germany's 
diplomatic  hostility  might,  under  Bis- 
marck's regime,  have  become  for  us? 

All  the  known  facts  seem  to  point  to 
a  negative  reply.  Commercially  the 
two  countries  are  uncompromising 
rivals,  and  in  the  struggle  between 
them  Great  Britain  has  everything  to 
los.'.  while  Germany  has  everything  to 
gain.  Therefore  the  freedom  that 
springs  from  open  rivalry,  rather  man 
the  fetters  that  are  forged  by  political 
friendship,  would  seem  calculated 
effectually  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  younger  competitor.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  Germany  could  gain 
by  our  friendship,  sufficiently  worth 
having  to  warrant  her  in  jeopardizing 
interests  that  are  admittedly  vital.  It 
would  be  very  different,  if  our  govern- 
ment wielded  a  weapon  as  formidable 
as  a  customs'  tariff.  If  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  levy  prohibitive  duties  on 
German  goods  coming  into  Great 
Britain,  India,  and  our  Colonies,  the 
responsible  adviser  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
would  assuredly  have  a  very  powerful 
temptation  to  come  to  a  definite  under-, 
standing  with  us.  But  as  we  compete 
with  all  our  rivals  on  equal  terms,  this 
motive  has  no  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,   friendship   with   Great 
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Britain   must— as    things  now   stand— 
prove  barren  of  results.    A  country  like 
ours,    whose   army   can   no   longer  be 
spared  for  extra-imperial  purposes,  and 
whose  navy  is  destined  solely  for  the 
protection   of  our   commerce  and   our 
possessions,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
fight  the  battles  of  allies  whose  needs 
and  aims  have  nothing  in  common,  and 
much  that  clash,  with  our  own.    And 
however     sincerely     our     government 
might    by    the   time   sympathize    with 
those  objects,  it  would  never  venture 
to  engage  the  nation  to  sacrifice  men  or 
money   in   their   pursuit.      Friendship 
with   Great   Britain,   therefore,   in  the 
sense  of  a  conviction  such  as  existed  be- 
tween  Kaiser  Wilhelm   and  the  Czar 
Alexander,  down  to  1890,  would,  if  it 
were  feasible,  confer  no  solid  advan- 
tages upon  Germany.    In  1890  it%was 
calculated    to    damage    her    interests, 
owing  to  the  soreness  that  still  existed 
between  Russia  and  England.    For  it 
must  have  seemed  a  priori  probable  to 
M.   de   Giers   and  the  czar,   that   Ger- 
many's motive  in  attempting  to  take 
this  step  was  the  formation  of  a  Euro- 
pean league  tending  to  paralyze  Russia's 
influence  in  Europe.    At  all  eveats,  the 
construction    put    upon    it    by    certain 
organs  of  the  British  and  German  press 
was  eminently  fitted  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picions   of    Russia,    who    had    grown 
morbidly  sensitive  since  the  dismissal 
of  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  remainder  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  personal-confidence-policy  inaugu- 
rated by  General  Caprivi,  whose  plain 
honest  ways  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  who  had  dealings  with  him,  was 
in  thorough  keeping  with  the  beginning. 
The  piece  de  resistance  was  the  Triple 
Alliance;  in  comparison  with  this  all 
else  was  but  a  hors  d'ceuvre.  Thus  to 
Austria's  repeated  request  that  Ger- 
many would  choose  between  her  and 
Russia  and  embody  the  choice,  if 
favorable,  in  a  treaty  of  commerce,  he 
gave  a  satisfactory  reply,  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  deed.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia's  proposal  that  the  Secret  Treaty 
should  be  renewed  between  her  and 
Germany,  was  rejected,  and  apparently 
the  traditional   intimate  friendship  of 
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the  two  dynasties  lapsed  wun  it.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
same  year  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef 
was  informed  of  this  Secret  Treaty  at 
Rohnstock,  where  he  met  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm. At  all  events  it  was  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  not  the  Russo-German 
treaty,  that  was  renewed,  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  commercial  treaties 
concluded  with  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  which  won  for  their 
author  the  title  of  count.  This  was 
Caprivi's  way  of  inaugurating  the  new 
foreign  policy.  The  czar's  reply  was 
somewhat  similar,  but  far  more  em- 
phatic, and  in  less  than  a  month  after 
the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
French  Squadron  steamed  into  Cron- 
stadt,  and  the  foundations  were  osten- 
tatiously laid  for  that  Franco-Russian 
Alliance  which,  for  fifteen  years,  it  had 
been  Germany's  endeavor  to  hinder  at 
all  and  every  cost.  This  event  Bis- 
marck maintains,  undid  the  work  of 
generations,  reversed  the  policy  of  the 
first  chancellor,  and  changed  the  polit- 
ical face  of  Europe. i 

The  present  German  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  recently  inti- 
mated, in  an  ingenious  and  well-consid- 
ered speech  on  this  subject,  that 
Bismarck's  system  of  political  re-in- 
surance was  abandoned  in  1890  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  Among  others,  for  in- 
stance, because  it  was  held  to  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  guarantee  of 
peace,  and  because  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  defensive  treaties,  concluded  by 
any  one  country,  must  needs  fall  off  in 
proportion  to  their  number.  Another 
objection  lay,  he  said,  in  the  difficulty 
of  determining,  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  what  is  really  attack  and 
what  defence.  This,  however,  if  it 
means  anything  at  all,  would  seem  to 
deprive  of  all  concrete  significance  the 
solemn  assurances  given  by  the  two 
imperial  founders  of  the  Austro-German 
Alliance,  that  they  would  never  impart 
to  it  an  aggressive  tendency.  If  aggres- 
sion can  always  clothe  itself  in  the  garb 

i  Germany  and  Russia  are  still  "  friends,"  he 
admits,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  were  friends  when  he  signed 
the  Secret  Treaty  with  Russia. 
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of  self-defence,  an  undertaking  of  that 
kind  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
may  happen  to  be  written.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  quite  true  that  one  good 
alliance  on  which  the  country  can  im- 
plicitly rely  is  worth  twenty  which  may 
possibly  fail  when  tested— always  pro- 
vided that  the  one  in  question  is  really 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  State  that 
thus  insures  itself.  Whether  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Roumania  com- 
bined can  be  trusted  to  accomplish  this 
as  efficaciously  as  Russia  alone  would, 
depends  not,  perhaps,  so  much  upon  the 
military  and  financial  resources  of  the 
respective  States  as  upon  their  attitude 
and  disposition  towards  Germany. 
And  of  this,  the  ministers  pro  Um  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  competent  Judges. 
But  whether  any  alliance,  whicli  does 
not  include  Russia,  can  in  the  long  run 
prove  beneficial  to  Germany  is  a  ques- 
tion of  international  politics  on  which 
Prince  Bismarck,  one  would  think,  has 
the  best  right  to  be  heard.  Baron 
Marschall's  contention  is  that  the  dis- 
positions of,  say,  Russia  towards  Ger- 
many are  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  her  written  promise  of  help  in  this 
circumstance  or  in  that,  because,  if 
favorably  disposed,  her  co-operation  Is 
certain  even  without  any  stipulation; 
and  if  unfavorably,  it  will  not  be 
efficaciously  given,  no  matter  how 
solemn  the  undertaking.  And  Russia's 
friendliness  towards  Germany,  he 
avers,  is  as  great  to-day  as  when  the 
first  chancellor  piloted  the  ship  of  State. 
On  this  statement  Bismarck's  friends 
join  issue,  and  what  they  urge  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows.  The  disposi- 
tions of  one  country  towards  another 
are  best  shown  by  its  overt  acts,  and 
those  of  Russia  towards  Germany  are 
no  longer  suggestive  of  the  spirit  of 
comradeship  which  the  two  nations 
manifested  for  each  other  down  to  1890. 
The  intimate  relations  entered  into  by 
Russia  with  Germany's  one  implacable 
enemy,  the  treaty  concluded  between 
them  which  regards  the  Teuton  as  the 
prospective  foe,  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  Russia's  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  her  former  ally.    True,  it 


is  only  a  defensive  treaty  that  links  her 
to  France.  But  who  will  undertake  to 
point  out  the  shadowy  line  of  demarca- 
tion where  defence  begins  and  aggres- 
sion ends?  No  doubt,  if  Germany 
under  Bismarck  had  a  right,  while 
remaining  in  alliance  with  Austria,  to 
enter  into  intimate  relations  with 
Austria's  prospective  enemy,  Russia 
under  Lobanoff  or  Shishkin  has  the 
same  right  of  concluding  a  defensive 
treaty  with  Germany's  presumptive  foe, 
while  entertaining  the  most  friendly 
feelings  for  Germany  herself.  This  is 
undeniable;  and  yet  the  consequence 
usually  drawn  from  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow.  For  Russia  always  en- 
joyed that  right,  yet  refused  to  avail 
herself  of  it  as  long  as  Bismarck  re- 
mained in  power.  Why?  Because  of 
her  almost  insurmountable  aversion  to 
strike  up  friendship  with  a  State  which 
had  identified  itself  with  revolutionary 
or  democratic  ideas,  implying  the 
negation  of  everything  that  Russia 
cherished  and  revered.  This  is  so  true 
that,  in  1887,  when  Bismarck's  press 
organs  caused  German  capitalists  to 
sell  out  Russian  scrip,  and  brought 
about  a  financial  crisis  in  Russia,  ihe 
czar,  indignant  though  he  felt,  would 
not  hear  of  a  rapprochement  with  France. 
The  gulf  between  the  two  countries 
seemed  to  him  impassable.  The  czar- 
dom  had  always  been  the  champion  of 
Conservatism  abroad  as  at  home. 
Divine  right  and  administrative  order, 
as  opposed  to  constitutionalism  and 
law,  were  the  ideals  in  pursuit  or  sup- 
port of  which  she  had  never  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  men  and  money.  In  Hun- 
gary she  had  crushed  the  "monstrous 
rebel;"  in  Prussia  she  had  helped  to 
cow  down  the  popular  movement. 
With  France,  the  apostle  of  revolution, 
she  had  refused  to  combine  at  a  time 
when  combination  meant  the  immediate 
realization  of  a  portion  of  her  Oriental 
programme,  which  is  still  a  pium  deside- 
rium.  There  could  and  should  be  no 
compact,  it  was  felt,  between  the  chil- 
dren of  darkness  and  those  of  light. 

It  was  this  ideal  current  in  Russia's 
policy  which  never  once  changed  until 
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Bismarck  had  been  dismissed,  that  kept 
Russia  and  France  apart.  It  was  im- 
possible for  a  German  statesman  artifi- 
cially to  create  it,  and  it  would  have 
been  folly  in  him  not  to  profit  by  it. 
When,  therefore,  in  1891,  this  traditional 
system  was  suddenly  reversed,  and 
Alexander  III.  ostentatiously  listened 
bare-headed  to  the  Marseillaise,  Russia 
was  not  merely  availing  herself  of  her 
admitted  right  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  France,  but  likewise  publishing 
urbi  et  orbi,  her  utter  dissatisfaction 
with  Germany's  new  policy  and  her 
solemn  renunciation  of  Germany's 
friendship.  Every  man  has  a  right  in 
his  own  house  to  run  down-stairs  in- 
stead of  walking  slowly.  But  if  a  bed- 
ridden man,  suffering  from  rheumatism, 
rushes  wildly  down-stairs,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude,  if  he  be  in  his  senses,  that  the 
provocation  to  do  so  was  very  strong. 
Moreover,  when  Germany  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Austria,  in  1879,  Bis- 
marck frankly  communicated  its  con- 
tents to  the  Russian  czar  but  the  Rus- 
sian czar  has  been  remarkably  reticent 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance.  Again,  when  the  czar  paid  a 
visit  to  Germany  last  September,  he 
made  it  pretty  clear  by  what  he  said  and 
did,  as  well  as  by  what  he  left  unsaid 
and  undone,  that  he  intended  his  rela- 
tions towards  Germany  to  be  correct— 
and  nothing  more.  Thus,  his  reply  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  toast  was  cold,  not 
to  say  chilling;  in  Kiel,  although  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  German  fleet  had 
been  interrupted  in  his  honor,  he  did 
not  don  the  German  uniform  to  receive 
the  marine  officers  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia;  and  the  painful  friction  that 
is  now  making  itself  felt  between  the 
two  countries  in  matters  connected 
With  the  administ ration  of  the  customs' 
tariffs,  are  all  conclusive  proofs  that 
while  there  is  no  acute  strain  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  neither  is  there 
any  trace  of  their  traditional  friend- 
ship, nor  any  prospect  of  its  renewal.i 

1  Tlir  attribution  by  Bismarck  of  this  momentous 
result  to  the  efforts  of  British  diplomacy  is  but  a 
paraphrastic /aeon,  de  parler.  The  chancellor  is 
too  woll  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  habits  of 
our  foreign  representatives  seriously  to  believe 
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The  policy  pursued  by  General 
Caprivi  is,  say  its  German  critics,  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  much  might  be 
truly  urged  in  its  defence— but  only  on 
condition  that  it  be  carried  out  con- 
sistently. And  this,  they  assert,  has  not 
been  the  case.  If  the  system  of  reject- 
ing Russia's  friendship  for  the  Triple 
Alliance  has  any  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  statesmanlike,  then  the  support 
given  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory, 
and  creating  a  precedent  which  may 
yet  become  awkward  and  retrospective, 
instead  of  drawing  that  rising  State 
within  the  lines  of  the  "league  ,of 
peace,"  was  a  grave  blunder.  Again, 
if  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  be  the 
real  allies,  why  make  high  bids  for  the 
friendship,  or  rather  the  "friendly  dis- 
positions" of  Russia,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  estrange  the  sympathies  of  the 
members  of  the  Triple  Alliance?  Or,  If 
it  be  desirable  to  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  Russia  friendly,  why  thwart 
her  ardent  wishes  in  Egypt  and  support 
England  at  the  moment  when  the  anti- 
German  fever  here  was  at  its  height? 
Why,  if  the  cultivation  of  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain  be  one  of  the 
essential  points  of  the  post-Bismarckian 
programme,  have  the  relations  of  the 
two  States  been  allowed  to  become  in- 
finitely more  strained  and  unfriendly 
than  during  the  Anglophobe  regime  of 
the  first  chancellor? 

The  final  upshot  of  this  six  years' 
"new  course"  is  thus  summed  up  by 
the  friends  of  Bismarck:  The  "wire" 
between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  is 
broken,  and  irreparably  broken,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  En- 
gland; yet  the  Triple  Alliance  is  cer- 
tainly not  stronger,  and  is  probably 
weaker  than  ever  before;  Germany's 
relations  with  Great  Britain  have  come 
to  depend  upon  passing  accidents  or 
popular  whims  rather  than  on  State 
considerations;  France,  whose  isolation 
spelt  peace,  is  become  the  leading  power 
in  Europe,  and  has  changed  Germany's 
staunchest  friend  into   a   presumptive 

them  capable  of  planning  and  executing  a  schem 
of  this  kind. 
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enemy;  Germany's  colonial  dreams  are 
further  from  realization  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  she  has  forfeited  the  com- 
manding position  in  Europe  which 
Bismarck  had  conferred  upon  her  by  the 
waving  of  his  magician's  wand. 

To  what  extent  this  criticism  is  sound 
is  i  question  for  Germans.  But  to  infer, 
as  many  of  our  political  writers  do, 
from  any  or  all  of  the  facts  alleged,  that 
the  Fatherland  has  been  "convicted  of 
duplicity,"  has  been  found  out  "buying 
and  selling  her  allies,"  that  she  has  been 
reduced,  in  consequence,  to  "isolation, 
which  is  anything  but  splendid,"  and 
may  be  expected  soon  to  suffer  still 
more  dreadful  pains  and  penalties,  is  to 
manifest  an  utter  disregard  not  only 
for  international  propriety,  but  like- 
wise for  the  meaning  of  elementary 
facts.  If  diplomacy,  as  it  has  been 
practised  by  all  countries  and  agea  be 
radically  different  from  circumvention, 
and  war  from  the  negation  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  writer  who  makes  clear 
these  essential  differences  w'll  acquire 
serious  chances  of  abiding  fame.  To 
the  minds  of  calm  observers  both  prac- 
tices are  equally  open  to  censure.  But 
in  what  respect  Germany  under.  Bis- 
marck, deviated  from  the  usages  of 
other  diplomatists,  except  it  be  in  fore- 
sight and  ingenuity,  it  would  puzzle  the 
most  scholastic  of  hairsplitters  to 
determine.  It  cannot  seriously  be 
maintained  that  the  obligations  entered 
into  by  Bismarck  with  Russia  were 
incompatible  with  those_  that  bound 
Germany  to  her  other  allies.  And  it  is 
unworthy  of  a  self-respecting  publicist 
to  insinuate  it.  Germany,  no  doubt, 
has  done  this  country  much  harm  com- 
mercially, and  bids  fair  to  inflict  still 
greater  losses  upon  the  British  .Empire. 
But  the  competition,  however  keen,  is 
fair;  the  methods,  however  we  may  dis- 
like some  of  them,  are  expressly  allowed 
by  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  is  the 
bitter  truth,  however  much  it  may  be 
gainsaid  by  optimistic  ministers,  that 
our  commercial  defeat  is  the  result  of 
commercial  inferiority,  and  that  we 
shall  never  manage  to  hold  our  own 
against  our  Continental  cousins  until 
we  humbly  confess  that  fact,  and  se- 


riously seek  to  remedy  it.  The  sooner 
we  go  to  school  to  Germany,  instead  of 
preaching  morality  to  her,  the  better 
for  ourselves. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MACHIAVELLI  ON  THE 
REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  widespread  and  immediate 
influence  which  they  exercised  prob- 
ably no  political  writings  have  ever 
equalled  those  of  Machiavelli.  Not 
that  he  was  the  creator  of  that  un- 
scrupulous statecraft  with  which  his 
name  has  been  for  centuries  associ- 
ated; for  Machiavellian!  (to  risk  the 
appearance  of  paradox)  existed  before 
Machiavelli.  and  he  did  no  more  than 
codify  and  comment  on  those  princi- 
ples of  policy  which  he  saw  applied 
everywhere  about  him.  But,  in  doing 
this,  he  undoubtedly  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  their  use,  his  treatise  "The 
Prince"  forming  a  convenient  textbook 
of  practical  politics,  of  which  Eu- 
ropean  statesmen  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage.  Multiplied  in  numer- 
ous editions,  this  work,  with  its  com- 
panion volume,  the  "Discourses  on 
Livy,"  in  spite  of  the  loud  and  horri- 
fied denunciations  of  old-fashioned 
moralists,  soon  found  its  way  into 
every  cabinet  and  council  chamber  of 
Europe,  and  its  cynical  maxims  have 
left  their  impress  only  too  clearly  on 
the  policies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

It  may,  then,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  be  not  without  interest  to  in- 
quire how  far  English  statesmen  of 
the  Reformation  period  were  brought 
under  the  sinister  influence  of  Machia- 
velli's  genius,  and,  more  especially,  to 
attempt  some  estimate  of  its  effect 
upon  their  ecclesiastical  policy. 

At  the  outset  of  such  an  inquiry  we 
are  confronted  with  one  striking  and 
significant  characteristic  of  the  En- 
glish Reformation,  differentiating  it 
from  contemporary  movements  in 
other  countries— a  certain  vagueness  of 
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outline,  by  no  means  altogether  due 
to  the  obscuring  effect  of  distance, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  universally  acceptable  definition 
of  its  principles  and  aims.  As  to  what 
happened  in  Scotland,  in  Holland,  or 
in  Geneva,  there  can  be  no  contro- 
versy. In  all  of  these  the  revolution 
was  abrupt  and  thorough,  constituting 
a  more  or  less  complete  breach  with 
the  past;  and  even  in  Lutheran  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia  the  retention 
of  a.  large  body  of  Catholic  doctrine 
and  ceremonial  was  far  outweighed  by 
the  conscious  and  deliberate  breach  of 
the  "Apostolic  Succession."  In  En- 
gland, on  the  other  hand,  the  move- 
ment was  from  the  first  largely 
conservative,  avoiding  revolutionary 
methods,  intolerant  of  extremes,  ad- 
vancing cautiously  step  by  step,  and 
careful  of  all  the  ties  that  bound  it  to 
the  past,  so  long  as  these  were  con- 
sistent with  the  aim  of  its  political 
leaders— the  subservience  of  the 
Church  to  the  State. 

This  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  may  have 
been  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
and  to  the  natural  tendency  of  En- 
glishmen to  change  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  form  of  their  institutions;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  so  entirely  in  accord 
with  Machiavelli's  principle  that,  in 
making  innovations,  the  substance 
rather  than  the  form  should  be 
changed,  that,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
result  of  deliberate  policy,  it  may  well 
have  been  to  some  extent  inspired  by 
him,  more  especially  as  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  of  his  influence  on  the 
methods  by  which  the  revolution  was 
effected. 

That  Henry  the  Eighth  was  himself 
directly  influenced  by  any  study  ot 
"The  Prince"  may  be  doubted,  though 
he  was  himself  a  typical  prince  of  the 
Renaissance— in  his  culture,  his  learn- 
ing, his  splendor,  and  his  popular 
manners,  no  less  than  in  his  "cruelty 
well  applied."  Yet  he  was  not  the 
ideal  ruler  of  Machiavelli,  for  he  suc- 
cumbed to  that  all  but  universal  fail- 
ing of  not  knowing  how  to  be  wholly 
either  good  or  bad.    "He  was,"  to  use 
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■the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Proude, 
"divided  against  himself.  Nine  days 
in  ten  he  was  the  clear-headed,  ener- 
getic, powerful  statesman;  on  the 
tenth  he  was  looking  wistfully  to  the 
superstition  which  he  had  left."  In 
short,  he  still  nursed  his  theological 
conscience,  and  had  not  yet  learned 
from  Machiavelli  to  regard  religion 
solely  as  the  handmaid  of  politics.  In 
Thomas  Cromwell,  however,  he  found 
a  minister  to  whom  his  objects  were 
thoroughly  congenial,  and  whose- 
methods  were  less  likely  to  be  affected 
by  inconvenient  scruples. 

That  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  pol- 
icy was  dictated  by  motives  of  zeal  for 
Evangelical  religion,  or  sympathy  with 
persecuted  truth,  is  a  view  which  may 
appeal  to  some  minds;  but,  in  the  light 
of  available  evidence,  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  reforming  tendencies 
of  the  day  were  merely  used  by  him, 
in  the  true  Machiavellian  spirit,  to 
further  the  object  which  he  consist-. 
ently  kept  in  view— the  consolidation 
of  an  absolute  royal  power,  under  the 
forms  of  a  constitution,  by  the  aid  of  a 
subservient  parliament  and  a  terror- 
ized Church.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the 
scarcely  impartial  opinion  of  the  late 
Professor  Froude,i  is  it  improbable 
that  this  policy  was  deliberately  based 
upon  Machiavelli's  teaching.  It  is 
admitted  that  Cromwell  spent  many 
years  in  Italy,  first  as  a  clerk  in  a 
commercial  house  in  Florence,  and 
afterwards  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  or 
engaged  in  diplomatic  service  at  vari- 
ous Italian  courts.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  politician  trained  in  the  school 
of  the  Medici  and  the  Borgias  should, 
have  welcomed  the  appearance  of 
"The  Prince,"  or  have  been  content  to 
use  its  maxims  in  the  architecture  of 
his  own  fortunes;  and  there  seems  no 
adequate  reason  (certainly  none  is 
given  by  Professor  Froude)  for  doubt- 
ing the  substantial  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion of  Machiavellism  which  is  brought 
against  Cromwell  by  Cardinal  Pole. 
Pole     affirms    that     the     immediate 

1  He  dismisses  Pole's  accusation  of  Machiavell- 
ism against  Cromwell  in  a  short  footnote.  (Hist, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  109). 
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cause  of  his  exile  was  the  rise  of  Crom- 
well to  power,  the  results  of  which  he 
dreaded,  because  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  that  statesman's 
principles  and  maxims  of  government 
in  a  conversation  he  had  once  had 
with  him  on  the  office  of  a  prudent 
councillor.  "In  this  decision,"  he  says, 
"nothing  influenced  me  more  than  my 
having  from  that  one  interview  and 
conversation  easily  perceived  what 
kind  of  governnunt  we  should  have,  if 
that  man  ever  held  the  reins  of  power 
—namely,  a  government  dangerous  ami 
destructive  to  all  honest  men."i  Of 
this  discussion,  which  had  been  raised 
by  some  reference  to  Wolsey,  the  car- 
dinal proceeds  to  give  an  epitome.  "I 
told  him,"  he  says,  "that  II  was  the 
duty  of  a  councillor  to  consider  above 
all  things  the  interest  and  honor  of  his 
sovereign;  and  1  enlarged  on  these 
subjects,  as  they  are  enforced  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  writings  of 
pious  and  learned  men."  Cromwell. 
in  reply,  poured  scorn  on  the  opinions 
of  pious  and  learned  men,  as  themes 
good  enough  for  sermons  or  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  schools,  but  of  little 
use  in  practical  politics,  and  decidedly 
out  of  favor  at  the  courts  of  princes. 
In  his  opinion  a  little  experience  was 
worth  a  great  deal  of  theory,  and 
statesmen  who  based  their  policy  upon 
books,  rather  than  upon  a  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs,  were  apt  to  suffer 
shipwreck.  For  the  prudent  councillor 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  study  the 
prince's  inclinations— by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  since  the  external  deport- 
ment of  princes  so  often  belies  their 
inner  character.  "For  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  he  should  in 
his  conversation  consistently  display 
an  exalted  character  for  religiousness, 
piety,  and  the  other  virtues;  without, 
however,  there  being  the  slightest  ne- 
cessity for  his  inclinations  to  coincide 
with  it."  And  in  this  respect  the  pru- 
dent councillor  will  know  how  to  imi- 
tate the  prince,  a  result  to  be  obtained 
'  with  a  very  little  trouble.    The  cardi- 

'  Cf.  "Apologia  ad  Carolum  V."  An  abstract  is 
given  by  Professor  Brewer  in  his  essay  on  tbe 
Royal  Supremacy. 


nal  was,  very  naturally,  not  a  little 
shocked.  At  this  Cromwell  expressed 
no  surprise,  but  told  him  that,  if  he 
were  to  turn  for  a  while  from  his  stud- 
ies to  the  practical  affairs  of  State,  he 
would  soon  learn  the  comparative 
value  of  experience  and  theory  in  the 
art  of  government.  "In  these  mat- 
ters," he  exclaims,  "a  few  sentences 
from  a.  man  of  experience  are  worth 
whole  volumes  written  by  a  philoso- 
pher who  has  no  such  experience." 
For  him  a  book  founded  upon  empty 
speculation  had  no  value.  Plato's 
"Republic"  had  been  written  about 
two  thousand  years,  and  its  maxims 
had  never  yet  been  practically  applied. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  of  a  book 
which  he  would  recommend  Pole  to 
read,  written  by  a  practical  man 
whose  rules  and  maxims  were  con- 
firmed by  every-day  experience,  "a 
book,"  adds  the  horrified  cardinal, 
"which,  though  it  displayed  the  style 
of  a  man,  I  had  nevertheless  hardly 
begun  to  read,  when  I  saw  that  it  had 
been  penned  by  the  finger  of  Satan." 
This  Satanic  work  was,  of  course, 
Machiavelli's  "Prince." 

Others  have,  indeed,  abundantly 
pointed  out  the  Machiavellian  nature 
of  Cromwell's  methods2— his  govern- 
ment by  terror,  his  elaborate  system  of 
spies,  his  ruthless  sweeping  aside  of 
all  who  stood  in  his  path.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  system  of  tyranny  it 
may  suffice  to  take  one  notable  in- 
stance, closely  connected  with  the 
Reformation  both  in  its  political  and 
religious  aspects.  The  execution  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  mas- 
ter crime  of  the  Cromwellian  reign  of 
terror.  Even  Professor  Froude  la- 
mented its  necessity,  though  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  necessity.3  It  was,  it 
is  true,  unfortunate  that  the  affair  of 
the  Anne  Boleyn  marriage  "told  fatally 
to  destroy  the  appearance  of  probity  of 
motive,  so  indispensable  to  the  defence 

2  See  Brewer,  Introduction  to  State  Papers. 

s  "History,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  385,  etc.  Cf.  Machia- 
velli, "  Discorsi :  "  "  .  .  .  nessuna  Repnblica 
bene  ordinata  non  mai  eancello  i  demeriti  con  gli 
meriti  di  suoi  cittadini." 
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of  the  government;"  and  Europe,  no 
doubt  laboring  under  a  misconception 
of  the  facts,  was  filled  with  indigna- 
tion. So  great,  indeed,  was  this  indig- 
nation that  Henry  "condescended  to  an 
explanation."  He  directed  the  magis- 
trates to  enlarge  to  the  people  on  the 
malicious  treasons  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  To 
the  king  of  France,  who  had  ventured 
to  send  a  remonstrance,  he  replied 
haughtily  that  "the  English  govern- 
ment had  acted  on  clear  proof  of  trea- 
son; treason  so  manifest,  and  tending 
so  clearly  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  commonwealth  of  this  realm,  that 
the  condemned  persons  were  all  well 
worthy,  if  they  had  a  thousand  lives, 
to  have  suffered  a  ten  times  more  terri- 
ble death  and  execution  than  any  of 
them  did  suffer." 

And  what  were  these  terrible  trea- 
sons about  which  Henry  was  so  right- 
eously indignant,  as  tending  to  the 
total  subversion  of  the  realm?  More 
had  been  willing  to  recognize  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  alter  the  succession; 
he  had  been  prepared  to  keep  silence 
on  the  royal  supremacy.  What  he 
had  not  been  willing  to  do  was  to  per- 
jure himself  by  denying  openly  his  be- 
lief in  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
pope.  If  this  was  treason,  of  every 
hundred  honest  men  in  the  kingdom 
ninety-nine  were  traitors. 

The  treasons  for  which  More  was 
condemned  had  not  been  on  the  statute 
book  a  year.  A  few  months  before  his 
arrest  it  would  have  been  heresy  to 
affirm  what  it  was  now  treason  to 
deny.  He  was  not  allowed  to  escape 
by  retiring  into  private  life,  as  he 
wished,  but  was  hunted  out  and,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent  and  all  natural 
justice,  entrapped  into  incriminating 
himself.  The  true  reason  for  their 
execution  Professor  Froude  himself 
gives,  though  it  is  difficult  for  an  un- 
biassed mind  to  see  in  it  any  real  jus- 
tification. "They  had,"  he  says, 
"chosen  to  make  themselves  conspic- 
uous as  confessors  of  Catholic  truth; 
though  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  they 
were  in  effect  the  most  effectual  cham- 
pions of  the  papal  claims,  and  if  their 
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disobedience  had  been  passed  over  the 
act  could  have  been  enforced  against 
no  one."i  They  were,  in  fact,  those 
uncompromising  and  conscientious  op- 
ponents of  the  new  order  whom  Ma- 
chiavelli classes  under  the  name  of 
"the  sons  of  Brutus,"  and  who  must, 
in  his  view,  be  slain,  if  the  new  order 
is  to  be  maintained.2 

If,  then,  the  influence  of  Machiavelli 
is  so  clearly  traceable  on  Cromwell's 
political  methods,   it  is  possible  that, 
in  its  broader  aspects  also,  his  policy 
was  derived  from  the     same    source. 
Especially  may  he  have  learned  from 
Machiavelli  that  astuteness  by  which 
he  recognized  that  men  are  often  will- 
ing  to   surrender  the  substance  of  their 
rights  if  they  are  allowed  to  retain  the 
shadow,  which  led  him  to  exercise  a 
despotic  government  without  the  open 
violation   of  any   constitutional    form, 
and,  finally,  to  make  the  Church  the 
seemingly   willing    instrument    of    her 
own   enslavement.    And  the  justifica- 
tion of     this    Machiavellian    policy  is 
found   in   the   comparatively   peaceful 
course  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  Catholic 
by  education,  by  instinct,  and  by  the 
strong  conservatism   of  our   race,   ac- 
cepted the  new  order  without  realizing 
to  what  it  committed  them.    Later  on, 
when  the  hopes  of  a  reaction  became 
weaker,  the  discontent  of  a  small  mi- 
nority might  express  itself  in  abortive 
plots;   but  England   was     spared    the 
horrors  of  a  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  of 
a  struggle  such  as  that  between  the 
Huguenots  and  the  League;  and  when, 
in  the  next  century,  the  Puritan  Rev- 
olution  occurred,     its     motives     were 
political    rather   than    religious.    Even 
in  our  day  this  Machiavellian  method 
of  reform  still  bears  fruit,  in  that  it 
can   be   seriously     argued     that     the 
Church  of  England  under  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  the  willing  instrument  oi? 
her  own  reformation. 

With  the  fall  Of  Cromwell  the  influ- 
ence of  Machiavelli  on  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  came, 
for  the  time,  to  an  end.    For  his  strong 

1  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  369. 

2  Discorsi,  book  iii.,  cap  4. 
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and  far-sighted,  if  ruthless,  policy 
there  was  little  sympathy  found 
among  the  crowd  of  miserable  syco- 
phants who  rose  upon  his  ruin,  who 
surrounded  the  throne  during  the  last 
years  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  held 
the  reins  of  power  under  Edward. 
With  Cromwell,  as  with  Machiavelli, 
the  Dudleys,  the  Seymours,  and  the 
Riches  had  nothing  in  common,  save 
their  unscrupulousness.  All  grandeur 
of  aim  is  gone;  and  for  the  great  policy 
of  Cromwell  they  substituted  the  most 
sordid  of  private  motives,  striving  by 
the  same  unscrupulous  means  which 
he  had  used  for  public  ends  to  gratify 
their  personal  ambition  or  avarice.  It 
would  be  a  libel  on  Machiavelli  to  ap- 
ply his  name  to  this  government  of 
incompetent  and  selfish  factions.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  they  stud- 
ied "The  Prince,"  and  taken  its  les- 
sons to  heart;  if  Somerset  had  learned 
from  it  to  avoid  the  vacillation  and 
want  of  decision  which  characterized 
him.  to  abstain  from  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  innovations  in  religion,  and 
to  recognize  that  the  true  strength  of 
a  government  lies  in  the  good-will  of 
the  people.  But  the  strong  policy  of 
Cromwell,  in  fact,  ceased  with  his 
death,  and  it  was  not  until  England 
had  been  for  eleven  years,  under  Ed- 
ward and  Mary,  a  prey  to  the  misgov- 
ernment  of  unscrupulous  adventurers, 
and  doctrinaires,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, that  the  system  which  he  had 
initiated  was  revived  again  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  even 
more  than  during  that  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  statecraft  of  Machiavelli 
seems  to  have  been  consistently  ap- 
plied. The  conditions  obtaining  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  queen's 
accession  were,  indeed,  not  altogether 
unlike  those  which  had  prompted 
Machiavelli  to  write  his  "Discourses." 
There  was  the  same  danger  to  be 
feared  both  from  within  and  from 
without— within,  the  never-ceasing 
war  of  religious  factions,  wasting  in 
futile  and  bloody  controversy  the  best 
strength  of  the  nation;  without  ''the 
French    king     bestriding    the     realm. 


having  one  foot  in  Calais  and  the  other 
in  Scotland;  steadfast  enemies,  but  no 
steadfast  friends."!  In  both  the  "Dis- 
courses on  Livy"  and  "The  Prince," 
whatever  differences  of  principle  and 
method  there  might  be  between  them. 
Machiavelli  had  the  same  object  in 
view— the  healing  of  the  open  wounds 
of  Italy  and  her  liberation  from  the 
hated  bondage  of  the  "barbarian." 
This,  with  the  necessary  differences  or 
circumstance,  was  also  the  task  that 
lay  before  Elizabeth.  How  well  she 
performed  it  is  matter  of  history, 
and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here.2 
We  are  more  concerned  with  the  policy 
she  pursued,  and  by  means  of  which 
she  raised  England,  menaced  at  her 
accession  by  the  hostility  of  France 
and  the  scarcely  less  dangerous  friend- 
ship of  Spain,  to  an  unprecedented 
height  of  glory  and  influence  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  This  policy, 
deliberately  selected  among  several  al- 
ternatives, was  as  novel  as  it  was  suc- 
cessful. How  far  was  it  inspired  by 
the  writings  of  Machiavelli? 

There  is  evidence,  which  I  will  ad- 
duce later  on,  to  prove  that  Machia- 
velli's  works  were  studied  by  at  least 
one  of  Elizabeth's  advisers.  But  the 
queen  was  apt  to  follow  her  own 
courses,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  policy 
could  have  been  forced  upon  her 
against  her  own  judgment.  The  bril- 
liant results  of  her  long  and  glorious 
reign  were,  in  fact,  due  to  her  own 
genius.  For,  though  she  knew  how  to 
select  and  keep  her  ministers,  her  re- 
lations with  them  were  always  regu- 
lated on  the  principles  that  Machia- 
velli had  laid  down;3  and,  whilst  she 
was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  any  advice 
they  had  to  offer,  she  never  allowed 
her  share  of  the  government  to  be 
overshadowed  by  their  influence. 
Even  Lord  Burleigh,  who  for  thirty- 
four  years  continued  to  enjoy  her  con- 

1  Address  to  the  Council.  Cf.  Froude,  Hist,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  8. 

2  See  Bacon's  account  of  the  state  of  England  at 
the  time  of  the  queen's  death  in  "Observations 
on  a  Libel,"  etc.  (Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  40,  ed.  1824, 
London). 

3  "Observations  on  a  Libel,"  etc.  (Bacon,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  40). 
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fidence,  was  in  the  habit  of  deferring 
to  her  opinion,  and,  as  Bacon  says, 
"there  never  was  a  councillor  of  his 
Lordship's  long  continuance  that  was 
so  applicable  to  her  Majesty's  princely 
resolutions,  endeavoring  always,  after 
faithful  propositions  and  remon- 
strances, and  these  in  the  best  words 
and  the  most  grateful  manner,  to  rest 
upon  such  conclusions  as  her  Majesty 
in  her  own  wisdom  determineth,  and 
them  to  execute  to  the  best."i  Tne 
guiding  spirit  of  Elizabeth's  policy, 
then,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character 
of  the  queen  herself,  whose  personality 
exercised  so  extraordinary  an  influ- 
ence in  directing  the  tendency  of 
affairs  during  her  reign. 

In  some  respects  Elizabeth  ap- 
proached nearer  than  her  father  to 
Machiavelli's  ideal  prince.  The  salient 
characteristics  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
were,  indeed,  renewed  in  her;  but 
whereas  he  had  never  quite  succeeded 
in  burying  the  theologian  in  the  states- 
man, his  daughter  followed  Machia- 
velli in  regarding  religion  mainly  as 
subsidiary  to  statecraft,  not  hesitat- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  do  violence  to  her 
own  convictions  or  predilections  if  by 
so  doing  she  could  further  her  policy. 
That  her  action  was  consciously  based 
on  a  study  of  "The  Prince"  there 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  evidence  to 
prove;  but  there  is  much  to  make  us 
suspect  that  she  was  not  unacquainted 
with  Machiavelli's  writings.  There  is 
a  certain  theatrical  aspect  about  botn 
her  private  and  public  life,  which 
seems  to  show  that  she  was  acting  a 
carefully  studied  part;2  and  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  her  policy  appear  to  have 
been  based  upon  some  consistent 
theory  of  statecraft.  From  Machia- 
velli it  may  have  been  that  she  bor- 
rowed that  art  of  political  lying  which 
she  carried  to  the  verge  of  comedy, 
and  which  she  seemed  to  regard  as 
part  of  the  essential  equipment  of 
every   diplomatist.8    And,   if   she    was 

1  Cf.  The  Prince,  cap.  xxiii. 

2  Theodor  Mundt  (Machiavelli  u.  der  Gang  der 
europaischen  Politik  points  out  the  dramatic  as- 
pect of  "The  Prince  :  "  "It  is  more  the  question 
of  the  study  of  a  part  than  of  a  consistent  doc- 
trine." 
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proud  of  her  skill  in  outwitting  others, 
she  was  even  more  so  of  the  penetra- 
tion which  enabled  her  to  see  through 
their  deceits.  "You  deal  not,"  she 
writes  to  James  the  Sixth,  upbraiding 
him  with  breaking  his  word,  "you 
deal  not  with  one  whose  experience 
can  take  dross  for  good  payments,  nor 
one  that  easily  maybe  beguiled.  No,  no! 
I  mind  to  set  to  school  your  craftiest 
councillor."4  Nor  was  this  high  opin- 
ion of  her  own  powers  without  founda- 
tion. Bacon  comments  on  "her  pene- 
trating sight  in  discovering  every 
man's  ends  and  drifts;  her  inventing 
wit  in  contriving  plots  and  overturns; 
her  foreseeing  events;  her  usage  of 
occasions."5  And  if,  in  these  matters, 
she  appeared  in  a  large  measure  to 
realize  Machiavelli's  conception  of  a 
prudent  prince,  she  did  so  no  less  in 
the  broad  outlines  of  her  policy. 

The  great  problem  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  was 
called  on  to  solve  was  the  question  of 
religion;  and  it  is  in  ner  religious  pol- 
icy that  the  influence  of  Machiavelli 
may  be  most  clearly  traced.  The  crisis 
of  the  religious  revolution  had,  inaeed, 
already  passed  when  she  came  to  the 
throne.  A  few  zealots,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  might  be  still  anxious  to 
fight  out  the  battle  to  a  decisive  con- 
clusion, but  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
heartily  weary  of  a  theological  war- 
fare which  had  reduced  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  The  accession  of  the 
new  queen  had  brought  back  streams 
of  Protestant  refugees,  breathing  ven- 
geance and  destruction  against  their 
persecutors,  whilst  Elizabeth's  cau- 
tious proceedings  during  the  first  few 
months  of  her  reign  had,  for  the  time, 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics. 
But  she  had,  in  fact,  determined  to 
favor  neither  of  the  extreme  parties. 
She  knew  that  in  following  this  course 
she  would  have  the  support  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and,  with  the  mass 
of  the  nation  on  her  side,  she  could  af- 
ford to  brave  the  attacks  of  the  small 

3  Cf.  Prince,  cap.  xviii. 

*  Cf.  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  vol.  i.,  letter  cexv. 
5  "  A  Discourse  in  Praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth," 
Bacon's  "Works,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  35  (London,  1824.) 
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number,  however  zealous  they  might 
be,  who  would  be  hostile  to  her  sys- 
tem. Religion,  then,  was  to  be  no 
longer  the  chief  motive  of  government. 
Henceforward  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple was  to  be  drawn  away  from  the 
fatal  animosities  of  theology  by  the 
substitution  of  a  new  motive  for  their 
aspiration,  a  motive  to  which  religion 
was  to  be  subservient;  and  the  nation, 
hitherto  shattered  by  the  conflict  of 
rival  sects,  was  to  be  welded  together 
in  a  common  opposition  to  the  power 
and  arrogance  of  Spain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the    reign,     in- 
deed,  Philip  had  still  hoped  to  retain 
his  hold  on  England,  and  had  offered 
Elizabeth  his  alliance.     For  a   moment 
she  hesitated,  as  well  she  might,  for, 
situated   as   Bhe    was,  the  offer   \v;is   a 
dazzling  one.      But  she   bad    had   the 
strength    and    foresight    to    refuse    it. 
And  the  policy  which  she  pursued  in- 
stead was  that  which  Machiavelli  had 
recommended    for     distracted      Italy  — 
namely,   the   policy   of   "military   reor- 
ganization, "i   or   the    consolidation    of 
the  people  by  uniting   them   in   a    na- 
tional conflict     with     a    rival    power. 
And   just   as   in   Machiavelli    the  reli- 
gious   motive    is    made     entirely     sub- 
servient to  the  political,  so  the  national 
religion     became    during     Elizabeth's 
reign  gradually  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  national  opposi- 
tion    to     Spain.       Recusancy,     which 
under  Edward   the   Sixth   would   have 
been  punished   as  heresy  rather  than 
treason,   came   to   be   regarded   as   an 
offence   against     the     national      cause 
rather  than  as  a  religious  crime.    Eliz- 
abeth,  in  fact,   cared  little  about  ab- 
stract propositions  of  theology.      She 
was   quite   content  to    renounce     her 
father's  title  of  "Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,"  if  by  doing  so  she  could  per- 
suade people  to  acquiesce  more  readily 
in  her  practical  supremacy.    She  had 
no  desire  to   "pry     into     men's     con- 
sciences," but  she  required  that  every 
man  should  bow  to  the  laws  which  she 
had  made  in  the  interests  of  the  na- 

i  "Politik  der  kriegerischen  Reorganisation" 
(cf .  Theodor  Mundt,  Machiavelli  und  der  Gang  der 
europaischen  Politik) 


tional  unity.  And  the  success  of  this 
policy  is  apparent  in  the  religious  tran- 
quillity of  the  earlier  part  of  her 
reign,  a  tranquillity  which  might 
have  been  permanent,  had  not 
the  bulls  of  Pius  the  Fifth  blown 
the  smouldering  embers  of  religious 
zeal  once  more  into  a  flame;  and,  even 
then,  the  failure  of  the  Catholic  plots 
proves  the  general  soundness  of  the 
queen's  policy. 

If  Elizabeth  did  not  derive  her  prin- 
ciples and  method  of  government 
directly  from  Machiavelli,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  were  sug- 
gested to  her  by  the  most  trusted  of 
her  ministers,  who,  without  doubt,  had 
studied  him  to  good  purpose. 

There  is,  in  the  library  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  a  volume  containing 
copies  of  Machiavelli's  "Prince"  and 
the  "Discourses  on  Livy"  bound  up  to- 
gether. These  were  ostensibly  pub- 
lished at  Palermo,  in  1584,  but  are 
judged,  from  the  evidence  of  certain 
initial  woodcuts,  to  have  been  actually 
printed  clandestinely  in  London  by  one 
John  Wolfe.  On  the  title-page  of  this 
volume,  which  is  elaborately  under- 
lined and  annotated  throughout,  is  the 
signature  "W.  Cecil."  To  attempt  to 
prove  that  it  was  Lord  Burleigh  who 
owned  and  annotated  this  book  is 
tempting;  but  unhappily  honesty  com- 
pels me  to  admit  that  the  handwriting 
is  not  his,  and  that  in  any  case  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  volume 
his  signature  would  have  been  "W. 
Burleigh."  Yet  the  name  of  Cecil,  in 
such  a  connection,  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance, and  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  argue  from  it,  with  some 
plausibility,  that  Machiavelli's  treat- 
ises were  known  to  Lord  Burleigh. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  other 
and  more  conclusive  evidence  to  prove 
the  same  point. 

Burleigh  was  in  the  habit,  from  time 
to  time,  of  reducing  the  outlines  of  any 
course  of  policy  he  advocated  to  writ- 
ing, as  memorials  for  the  queen's  use. 
Of  these  memorials  several  have  been 
published  among  his  papers,  and  serve 
to  throw  no  little  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  his  policy;  one  of  them  being 
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of  peculiar  value,  because  it  not  only 
proves  that  Burleigh  himself  was  a 
disciple  of  Machiavelli,  but  enables  us 
to  form  some  estimate  of  how  far 
Elizabeth's  religious  policy  was  di- 
rectly influenced  by  the  Florentine 
writer.  This  document  is  published 
under  the  title  of  "Advice  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  Matters  of  Religion  and  State,"! 
and  the  most  important  part  of  it  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  Catholic  mal- 
contents. With  regard  to  these  there 
were  two  courses  open  to  the  queen. 
She  might  either  allow  them  to  grow 
strong,  in  the  hope  of  making  them 
contented,  or  discontent  them  by  mak- 
ing them  weaker,  "for  what  the  mix- 
ture of  strength  and  discontent  engen- 
ders needs  no  syllogism  to  prove." 
But  to  suffer  them  to  be  strong  in  the 
hope  of  making  them  contented  carried 
with  it,  in  his  opinion,  "but  a  fair  en- 
amelling of  a  terrible  danger;"  "for 
men's  natures  are  apt  to  strive  not 
only  against  the  present  smart,  but  to 
revenging  by  past  injury,  though  they 
be  never  so  well  contented  thereafter,"2 
For  on  the  very  first  opportunity  for 
revenge  that  presents  itself  "they  will 
remember  not  the  after  slacking  but 
the  former  binding,  and  so  much  the 
more  when  they  shall  imagine  this  re- 
lenting to  proceed  from  fear;  for  it  is 
the  poison  of  all  government  when  the 
subject  thinks  the  prince  doth  any- 
thing more  out  of  fear  than  favor."3 
But,  above  all,  there  should  be  no  half- 
measures;4  for  "no  man  loves  one  the 
better  for  giving  him  the  bastinado, 
though  with  never  so  little  a  cudgel;" 
"the  course  of  the  most  wise,  most 
politick,  and  best  grounded  estates 
hath  ever  been  to  make  an  assured- 
ness of  friendship,  or  to  take  away  all 
power  of    enmity."5    "Yet    here,"    he 

1  Fourth  collection  of  "  Somers  Tracts,"  vol  i., 
p.  101. 

2  "Discorsi,"  book  iii.,  p.  4  :  "  Mai  V  ingiurie 
veccliienonfurono  canceliate  da  beneficii  nuovi." 
Also  "  Principe,"  cap.  vii.  end. 

s  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14;  also  "Principe,"  end  of 
chap.  viii. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  23:  "Ne  usarno  mai  la  via 
neutrale  in  quelli  di  momento." 

6  Ibid.  :  "  Quel  Principe,    che  non  castiga  chi 
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adds,  "I  must  distinguish  between  dis- 
content and  despair;  for  it  sufficeth  to 
weaken  the  discontented,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  kill  desperates,  which  in 
such  number  as  they  are,  were  as  hard 
and  difficult  as  impious  and  ungodly; 
and,  therefore,  though  they  must  be 
discontented,  I  would  not  have  them 
desperate;  for  amongst  many  desper- 
ate men  it  is  like  that  some  one  will 
bring  forth  some  desperate  deed."6 

A  comparison  with  "The  Prince"  or 
the  "Discourses  on  Livy"  will  show 
that  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  above 
advice,  but  in  some  cases  almost  the 
language  in  which  it  is  couched,  is 
borrowed  from  Machiavelli.  And  if 
the  conclusion  to  which  Burleigh  is  led 
by  the  above  argument  is  a  just  one— 
namely,  that  the  consciences  of  the 
Catholics  should  not  be  forced  by  com- 
pelling them  to  take  an  oath  contrary 
to  their  belief  in  the  papal  supremacy 
—he  arrives  at  this  conclusion  not  be- 
cause it  is  wrong  to  force  men's  con- 
sciences, but  because,  in  this  case,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  State  to 
do  so;  and,  in  dealing  out  any  scant 
measure  of  justice  to  the  malcontents, 
in  his  opinion  "the  furthest  point  to  be 
sought  was  but  to  avoid  their  despair." 
"The  knot  of  this  discourse  is,"  he 
concludes,  "that  if  your  majesty  find 
it  convenient,  on  the  one  side  by  re- 
lenting the  rigor  of  the  oath,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  disabling  your  un- 
sound subjects,  you  shall  neither  exe- 
cute any  but  very  traitors  in  all  men's 
opinions  and  constructions,  nor  yet  put 
faith  in  any  but  those  who  ever,  for 
their  own  sakes,  must  be  faithful." 

It  was  the  carrying  out  of  this  pol- 
icy that  enabled  the  apologists  of 
Elizabeth's  administration,  Burleigh 
himself,  Walsingham,  and  Bacon,  to 
vindicate  her  conduct  towards  the 
Catholics  by  alleging  that  they  were 
punished,  not  for  conscience  sake,  but 
for  treason.    Yet,  however  strenuously 

erra,  in  modo  che  non  possa  piu  errare,  e  tenuto  o 
jgnorante  o  vile." 

e  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28:  "Notabile  a  qualunque 
governa,  che  mai  non  debba  tanto  poco  stimare 
un'  huomo,  che  e'  creda  .  .  .  che  colui,  che  e 
ingiuriato,  non  si  pensi  di  vendicarsi  con  ogni  suo 
pericolo  e  particular  danno." 
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they  might  deny  that  consciences  were 
forced,  however  frequently  they  might 
reiterate  that  the  government  was 
merely  punishing  those  cases  of  con- 
science which  had  changed  their  char- 
acter by  exceeding  all  bounds,  and  be- 
come matters  of  faction,  the  fact 
remained  that  the  limits  of  conscien- 
tious scruple  had  been  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  themselves,  and  that  it  was  their 
own  policy  of  making  religion  an  in- 
strument for  the  attainment  of  political 
ends  which  had  rendered  persecution 
a  State  necessity.  And  through  the 
thin  disguise  of  all  their  arguments  in 
justification  of  their  repressive  policy 
appears  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
were  half  conscious  that  their  real  mo- 
tive and  true  justification  was  the 
Machiavellian  doctrine  that  all  means 
are  permissible  that  conduce  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State. 

Machiavellian  in  its  details,  the  ec- 
clesiastical policy  of  Elizabeth  was, 
like  that  of  Cromwell,  Machiavellian 
also  in  its  broader  aspects.  The  eccle- 
siastical settlement  under  Elizabeui 
constituted  in  effect  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  religious  character  of  the 
nation.  At  her  accession  the  queen 
had  found  the  nation,  for  the  most 
part,  Catholic;  when  she  died  it  Avas 
fiercely  and  unalterably  Protestant. 
And  yet  of  this  tremendous  change,  so 
skilfully  veiled  had  been  the  processes, 
and  so  carefully  conservative  the 
methods,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
government  to  assert,  and  to  assert 
with  some  plausibility,  that  in  the 
polity  of  the  Church  no  fundamentally 
new  principles  had  been  introduced. 
"In  this  part  (i.e.,  in  the  religious  inno- 
vations)," runs  a  proclamation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth, 

we  know  of  no  other  authority,  either 
given  or  used  by  us,  as  Quene  and  Gov- 
ernor of  this  Realm,  than  hath  ben  by  the 
Lawe  of  God  and  this  Realm  alwayes  due 
to  our  Progenitors,  Soverayns,  and  Kinges 
of  the  same;  although  true  it  is  that  this 
Authority  hath  ben  in  the  Tyme  of  certen 
of  our  Progenitors,  some  hundred  years 
past,  as  by  Lawes,  Records,  and  Storyes 
doth  appere  (and  specially  in  the  Reign  of 
our  noble  Father  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
our    deare    Brother    Edward    the    Sixth) 


more  clearly  recognized  by  all  the  Estates 
of  the  Realme,  as  the  like  hath  ben  in 
our  Tyme;  without  that  thereby  we  do 
either  challenge  or  take  to  us  (as  malicious 
Parsons  do  untruly  surmise)  any  Supe- 
riority to  ourself  to  defyne,  decyde,  or 
determyn  any  Article  or  Poynt  of  the 
Chrestian  Payth  and  Relligion,  or  to 
chang  any  ancient  Ceremony  of  the 
Church  from  the  Forme  before  received 
and  observed  by  the  Catholick  and 
Apostolick  Church,  or  the  Use  of  any 
Function  belongyng  to  any  ecclesiastical 
Person  being  a  Minister  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  of  the  Church:  But  that 
Authority  which  is  yelded  to  us  and  our 
Crown  consisteth  in  this;  that,  considering 
we  are  by  God's  Grace  and  So  vera  yn 
Prince  and  Quene,  next  under  God,  and 
all  the  People  of  our  Realm  are  imme- 
diately born  Subjects  to  us  and  to  none 
ells,  and  that  our  Realme  hath  of  long 
time  past  receaved  the  Christian  Fayth,, 
we  are  by  this  Authorite  bound  to  direct 
all  Estates,  being  subject  to  us,  to  live 
in  the  Fayth  and  Obedience  of  Christian 
Relligion,  and  to  see  the  Lawes  of  God 
and  Man,  which  are  ordained  to  that  end, 
to  be  duly  observed,  and  the  Offenders 
against  the  same  ouly  punished,  and  con- 
sequently to  provide  that  the  Chirch  may 
be  governed  and  taught  by  Arch-Bishops, 
Bishops,  and  Ministers  accordyng  to  the 
ecclesiastical  Auncient  Pollycy  of  •  the 
Real  me,  whom  we  do  assist  with  our 
soverayn  Power.  .  .  .1 

So  the  clergy  are  still,  according  to 
Elizabeth,  supreme  in  all  spiritual 
matters;  her  own  function  is  confined 
to  bringing,  as  a  dutiful  daughter  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  secular  power 
to  the  aid  of  religion!  Can  this  be  the 
same  voice  that  threatened  to  "un- 
frock" a  certain  "proud  prelate"  be- 
cause be  tried  to  defend  the  property 
of  his  see? 

"Whoever  desires  to  introduce  re- 
forms into  a  State,"  Machiavelli  had 
written,  "in  such  manner  as  to  have 
them  accepted,  and  maintained  to 
everybody's  satisfaction,  must  retain 
at  least  the  shadow  of  old  institutions, 

1  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Queen's  Proceedings 
since  her  Reign,"  published  among  the  "  Burleigh 
Papers,"  Haynes,  p.  591.  This  proclamation  was 
issued  early  in  1570,  after  the  Northern  rising.  It 
was  previous  to  the  pope's  Bull  of  1570,  which 
threw  Elizabeth  into  the  arms  of  the  Protestants. 
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so  as  to  appear  to  have  altered  noth- 
ing, while  in  fact  the  new  arrange- 
ments are  entirely  different  from  the 
old."i 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 

1  Discorsi,  vol.  i.,  p.  25. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
BIRDS  AND  MAN. 

To  most  of  our  wild  birds  man  must 
seem  a  very  anomalous  being,  eccentric 
and  contradictory  in  his  actions.  By 
turns  he  is  hostile,  indifferent,  friendly 
towards  them,  so  that  they  never  quite 
know  what  to  expect.  Take  the  case  of 
a  blackbird  who  has  gradually  acquired 
trustful  habits,  and  builds  its  nest  in 
the  garden  or  shrubbery  in  sight  of  the 
friends  that  have  fed  it  in  frosty 
weather;  so  little  does  it  fear  that  it 
allows  them  to  come  a  dozen  times  a 
day.  put  the  branches  aside  and  look 
upon  it,  and  even  stroke  its  back  as  it 
sits  on  its  eggs.  By  and  by  a  neign- 
bor's  egg-hunting  boy  creeps  in,  dis- 
covers the  nest,  and  pulls  it  down. 
The  bird  finds  itself  betrayed  by  its 
confidence;  had  it  suspected  the  boy's 
evil  intentions  it  wronld  have  made  an 
outcry  at  his  approach,  as  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cat,  and  the  nest  would 
perhaps  have  been  saved.  No  doubi 
the  result  of  such  an  accident  would  be 
the  unsettling  of  an  acquired  habit,  the 
return  to  the  usual  suspicious  attitude. 

Birds  are  able  sometimes  to  discrimi- 
nate between  protectors  and  persecutors, 
but  seldom  very  well  I  should  imagine; 
they  do  not  view  the  face  only,  but  the 
whole  form,  and  our  frequent  change 
of  dress  must  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  distinguish  the  individuals  they 
know  and  trust  from  strangers.  Even 
a  dog  is  occasionally  at  fault  when  his 
master,  last  seen  in  black  and  grey  suit, 
reappears  in  straw  hat  and  flannels. 

In  a  bird's  relations  with  other  mam- 
mals there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  con- 
fusion; each  consistently  acts  after  its 
kind;  once  hostile,  always  hostile;  and 
if  once  seen  to  be  harmless,  then  to  be 


trusted  forever.  The  fox  must  always 
be  feared  and  detested;  his  disposition, 
like  his  sharp  nose  and  red  coat,  is 
unchangeable;  so,  too,  with  the  cat, 
stoat,  weasel,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  presence  of  herbivorous  mam- 
mals, birds  show  no  sign  of  suspicion; 
tney  know  that  all  these  various  crea- 
tures are  absolutely  harmless,  from  the 
big  formidable-looking  bull  and  roaring 
stag,  to  the  mild-eyed,  timorous  hare 
and  rabbit.  It  is  common  to  see  wag- 
tails and  other  species  attending  cattle 
in  the  pastures,  and  keeping  close  to 
their  noses,  on  the  lookout  for  the  small 
insects  driven  from  hiding  in  the  grass. 
Daws  and  starlings  search  the  backs 
of  cattle  and  sheep  for  ticks  and  other 
parasites,  and  it  is  plain  that  their  visits 
are  welcome.  Here  a  joint  interest 
unites  bird  and  beast;  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  symbiosis  among  the 
higher  vertebrates  of  this  country,  but 
is  far  less  advanced  than  the  partner- 
ship which  exists  between  the  rhi- 
noceros bird  and  rhenoeeros  or  buffalo, 
and  between  the  spur-winged  plover 
and  crocodile  in  Africa. 

One  day  I  was  walking  in  a  meadow 
where  several  cows  were  grazing,  and 
noticed  a  little  beyond  them  a  number 
of  rooks  and  starlings  scattered  about. 
Presently  a  flock  of  about  forty  jack- 
daws flew  over  me  and  sloped  down  to 
join  the  other  birds,  when  all  at  once 
two  daws  dropped  out  of  the  flock  on  to 
the  back  of  the  cow  standing  nearest 
to  me.  Immediately  five  more  daws 
followed,  and  the  crowd  of  seven  birds 
began  eagerly  picking  at  the  animal's 
hide.  But  there  was  not  room  enough 
for  them  to  move  freely;  they  pushed 
and  struggled  for  a  footing,  throwing 
their  wings  out  to  keep  their  balance, 
looking  like  a  number  of  hungry  vul- 
tures fighting  for  places  on  a  carcase; 
and  soon  two  of  the  seven  were  thrown 
off  and  flew  away.  The  remaining  five, 
although  much  straitened  for  room,  con- 
tinued for  some  time  scrambling  over 
the  cow's  back,  busy  with  their  beaks 
and  apparently  very  much  excited  over 
the  treasure  they  had  discovered.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  the  cow  took 
their  visit;  sinking  her  body  as  if  about 
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to  lie  down,  and  broadening  her  back, 
and  dropping  her  head  until  her  nose 
touched  the  ground,  she  stood  perfectly 
motionless,  her  tail  out  behind  like  a 
pump-handle.  At  length  the  daws 
finished  their  feeding  and  quarrelling 
and  flew  away;  but  for  some  minutes 
the  cow  remained  immovable  in  the 
same  attitude,  as  if  the  rare  and  delight- 
ful sensation  of  so  many  beaks  prod- 
ding and  so  many  sharp  claws  scratch- 
ing her  hide  had  not  yet  worn  off. 

Deer,  too,  like  cows,  are  very  grateful 
to  the  daw  for  its  services.  In  Bayer- 
nake  Forest  I  once  witnessed  a  very 
pretty  little  scene.  I  noticed  a  doe  ly- 
ing down  by  herself  in  a  grassy  hollow, 
and  as  I  passed  her  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  yards  it  struck  me  as  sin- 
gular that  she  kept  her  head  so  low- 
down  that  I  could  only  see  the  top  of  it 
on  a  level  with  her  back.  Walking 
round  to  get  a  better  Bight,  1  saw  a  jack- 
daw standing  on  the  turf  before  her, 
very  busily  peeking  at  her  face.  With 
my  glass  1  was  able  to  watch  his  move- 
ments very  closely;  he  pecked  round  her 
eyes,  then  her  nostrils,  her  throat,  and 
in  fact  every  part  of  her  face;  and  just 
as  a  man  when  being  shaved  turns  his 
face  this  way  and  that  under  the  gentle 
guiding  touch  of  the  barber's  fingers, 
and  lifts  up  his  chin  to  allow  the  razor 
to  pass  beneath  it.  so  did  the  doe  raise 
and  lower  and  turn  her  face  about  to 
enable  the  bird  to  examine  and  reach 
every  part  with  his  bill.  Finally  the 
daw  left  the  face,  and,  moving  round, 
jumped  on  to  the  deer's  shoulders  and 
began  a  minute  search  in  that  part; 
having  finished  this  he  jumped  on  to  the 
head  and  pecked  at  the  forehead  and 
round  the  bases  of  the  ears.  The  peck- 
ing done,  he  remained  for  some  seconds 
sitting  perfectly  still,  looking  very 
pretty  with  the  graceful  red  head  for  a 
stand,  the  doe's  long  ears  thrust  out  on 
either  side  of  him.  From  his  living 
perch  he  sprang  into  the  air  and  flew 
away,  going  close  to  the  surface;  then 
slowly  the  deer  raised  her  head  and 
gazed  after  her  black  friend— grate- 
fully, and  regretting  his  departure,  I 
could  not  but  think. 

Some    birds    when    breeding    exhibit 


great  anxiety  at  the  approach  of  any 
animal  to  the  nest;  but  even  when  most 
excited  they  behave  very  differently 
towards  herbivorous  mammals  and 
those  which  they  know  to  be  at  all  times 
the  enemies  of  their  kind.  The  nest  of 
a  ground-breeding  species  may  be  en- 
dangered by  the  proximity  of  a  goat, 
sheep,  deer,  or  any  grazing  animal,  but 
the  birds  do  not  winnow  the  air  above 
it,  scream,  make  threatening  dashes  at 
its  head,  and  try  to  lead  it  away  as  they 
would  do  in  the  case  of  a  dog  or  fox. 
When  small  birds  dash  at  and  violently 
attack  large  animals  and  man  in  de- 
fence of  their  nest,  even  though  the  nest 
may  not  have  been  touched,  the  action 
appears  to  be  purely  instinctive  and 
involuntary,  almost  unconscious,  in 
fact.  Acts  of  this  kind  are  more  often 
seen  in  humming-birds  than  in  birds  of 
other  families;  and  humming-birds  do 
not  appear  to  discriminate  between 
rapacious  and  herbivorous  mammals. 
When  they  see  a  large  animal  moving 
about  they  fly  close  to  and  examine  it 
for  a  few  moments,  then  dart  away;  if 
it  comes  too  near  the  nest  they  will 
attack  it,  or  threaten  an  attack.  While 
looking  at  their  nests  1  have  had  hum- 
ming-birds dash  into  my  face;  the 
action  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  sting- 
less,  solitary  carpenter  bee,  common  in 
La  Plata.  When  the  tree  or  bush  in 
which  this  bee  has  its  nest  is  ap- 
proached by  a  man  it  darts  about  in  an 
eccentric  manner,  humming  loudly,  and 
at  intervals  remains  suspended  motion- 
less for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  at  a 
height  of  seven  or  eight  yards  above  his 
head;  suddenly  it  dashes  quick  as  light- 
ning into  his  face,  inflicting  a  sharp 
blow.  The  bee  falls  as  if  stunned  a 
space  of  a  couple  of  feet,  then  rises 
again  to  repeat  the  action. 

There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference 
between  so  simple  an  instinctive  action 
as  this,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
intelligent  or  conscious,  and  the  actions 
of  most  birds  in  the  presence  of  danger 
to  their  eggs  or  young.  In  species  that 
breed  on  the  ground  in  open  situations 
the  dangers  to  which  bird  and  nest  are- 
exposed  are  of  different  kinds,  and, 
leaving  out  the  case  of  that  anomalous 
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creature,  man,  we  see  that  as  a  rule  the 
bird's  judgment  is  not  at  fault.    In  one 
case   it   is   necessary    that    he    should 
guard  himself  while  trying  to  save  his 
nest;  in  another  case  the  danger  is  to 
the  nest  only,  and  he  then  shows  that  he 
has    no    fear   for   himself.    The    most 
striking    instance    I    have    met    with, 
bearing  on  this  last  point,  relates  to  the 
action  of  a   spur-winged   lapwing  ob- 
served on  the  Pampas.    The  bird's  loud 
excited  cries  attracted  my  attention;  a 
sheep   was  lying  down  with  its  nose 
directly  over  the  nest,  containing  three 
eggs,  and  the  plover  was  trying  to  make 
it  get  up.    It  was  a  hot  day  and  the 
sheep  refused  to  stir;  possibly  the  fan- 
ning of  the  bird's  wings  was  grateful  to 
her.    After  beating  the  sheep's  face  for 
some  time  it  began  pecking  sharply  at 
the  nose;   then   the   sheep   raised   her 
head,  soon  grew  tired  of  holding  it  up, 
and  no  sooner  was  it  lowered  than  the 
blows     and     peckings     began     again. 
Again  the  head  was  raised,  and  lowered 
again  with  the  same  result,  and  this 
continued  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
minutes,   until  the  annoyance  became 
intolerable;  then  the  sheep  raised  her 
head  and  refused  to  lower  it  any  more, 
and  in  that  very  uncomfortable  position, 
with  her  nose  high  in  the  air,  she  ap- 
peared determined  to  stay.    In  vain  the 
lapwing  waited,  and  at  last  began  to 
make  little  jumps  at  the  face.    The  nose 
was  out  of  reach,  but  by  and  by,  in  one 
of  its  jumps,  it  caught  the  sheep's  ear 
in  its  beak  and  remained  hanging  with 
drooping  wings  and  dangling  legs.    The 
sheep  shook  her  head  several  times  and 
at  last  shook  the  bird  off;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  down  than  it  jumped  up  and 
caught  the  ear  again;  then  at  last  the 
sheep,  fairly  beaten,  struggled  up  to  her 
feet,  throwing  the  bird  off,  and  lazily 
walked    away,    shaking    her    head    re- 
peatedly. 

How  great  the  confidence  of  the 
plover  must  have  been  to  allow  it  to  act 
in  such  a  manner! 

This  perfect  confidence  which  birds 
have  in  the  mammals  they  have  been 
taught  by  experience  and  tradition  to 
regard  as  harmless  must  be  familiar  to 
any  one  who  has  observed  partridges 


associating  with  rabbits.    The  manners 
of  the  rabbit,  one  would  imagine,  must 
be  exceedingly  "upsetting"  to  birds  of 
so  timorous  a  disposition.    He   has   a 
way,  after  a  quiet  interval,  of  leaping 
into  activity  with  startling  suddenness, 
darting  violently  away  as  if  scared  out 
of  his  senses;  but  his  eccentric  move- 
ments do  not  m  the  least  alarm  his 
feathered    companions.     One    evening 
early  in  the  month  of  March  I  witnessed 
an  amusing  scene  near  Ockley,  in  Sur- 
rey.   I  was  walking  towards  the  village 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  when, 
hearing  the  loud  call  of  a  partridge,  I 
turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  and  saw  five  birds  on  a  slight 
eminence  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
green  field,  surrounded  by  a  low  thorn 
hedge.    They  had  come  to  that  spot  to 
roost;   the   calling   bird   was   standing 
erect,  and  for  some  time  he  continued 
to  call  at  intervals  after  the  others  had 
settled  down  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
yards  apart.    All  at  once,  while  I  stood 
watching  the  birds,  there  was  a  rustling 
sound  in  the  hedge,  and  out  of  it  burst 
two  buck  rabbits  engaged  in  a  frantic 
running  fight.    For  some  time  they  kept 
near   the    hedge,    but   fighting   rabhits 
seldom  continue  long  on  one  spot;  they 
are  incessantly  on  the  move,  although 
their  movements  are  chiefly  round  and 
round,  now  one  way— flight  and  pursuit 
-^then,     like    lightning,    the    foremost 
rabbit   doubles   back   and   there    is    a 
collision,  bitings,  and  rolling  over  and 
over  together,  and  in  an  instant  they  are 
up  again,  wide  apart,  racing  like  mad. 
Gradually     they     went     farther     and 
farther  from  the  hedge;  and  at  length 
chance  took  them  to  the  very  spot  on 
which  the  partridges  had  settled,  and 
there  for  three  or  four  minutes  the  duel 
went  on.    But  the  birds  refused  to  be 
turned  out  of  their  quarters.    The  bird 
that  had  called  still  remained  standing, 
expectant,    with    raised    head,    as    if 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  some 
loiterer,  while  the  others  all  kept  their 
places.    Their  quietude  in  the  midst  of 
that  whirlwind  of  battle  was  wonderful 
to  see.    Their  only  movement  was  when 
one  of  the  birds  was  in  a  direct  line 
with  a  flying  rabbit,  when,  if  it  stayed 
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still,  in  another  moment  it  would  be 
struck  and  perhaps  killed  by  the  shock; 
then  it  would  leap  a  few  inches  aside 
and  immediately  settle  down  again. 
In  this  way  every  one  of  the  birds  had 
been  forced  to  move  several  times  be- 
fore the  battle  passed  on  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  field  and  left  the 
covey  in  peace.  I 

Social  animals,  Herbert  Spencer  truly 
says,  "take  pleasure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  one  another's  company;"  but  he 
appears  to  limit  the  feeling  to  those  of 
the  same  herd,  or  flock,  or  species. 
Speaking  of  the  mental  processes  of  the 
COW,  he  tells  us  just  how  that  large 
mammal  is  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
birds  that  come  near  it  and  pass  across 
its  field  Of  vision;  they  are  regarded  in 
a  vague  way  as  mere  shadows,  or 
shadowy  objects,  flitting  or  blown  about 
hither  and  thither  over  the  grass  or 
through  the  air.  My  conviction  is  that 
all  animals  distinctly  see  in  those  of 
other  species,  living,  sentient,  intel- 
ligent beings  like  themselves;  and  that, 
when  birds  and  mammals  meet  to- 
gether, they  take  pleasure  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  another's  presence,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  difference  in  size, 
voice,  habits,  etc.  I  believe  that  this 
sympathy  exists  and  is  just  as  strong 
between  a  cow  and  its  small  volatile 
companion,  the  wagtail,  as  between  a 
bird  and  mammal  that  more  nearly 
resemble  each  other  in  size;  for  in- 
stance, the  partridge,  or  pheasant,  and 
rabbit. 

The  only  bird  with  us  that  appears  to 
have  some  such  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
the  company  of  man  is  the  robin.  It  is 
not  universal,  not  even  very  common, 
and  Macgillivray,  in  speaking  of  the 
confidence  in  man  of  that  bird  during 
severe  weather,  very  truly  says,  "In 
ordinary  times  he  is  not  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  trust  in  man."  Any  person 
can  prove  this  for  himself  by  going  into 
a  garden  or  shrubbery  and  approaching 
a  robin.  We  see,  too,  that  the  bird 
shows  intense  anxiety  when  its  nest 
is  approached  by  a  man;  this  point, 
however,  need  not  be  made  much  of, 
since  all  visitors,  even  its  best  friends, 
are  unwelcome  to   the  breeding  bird. 


Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  robin 
is  less  distrustful  of  man  than  other 
species,  but  not  surely  because  this 
bird  is  regarded  by  most  persons  with 
kindly  feelings.  The  curious  point  is 
that  the  young  birds  find  something  in 
man  to  attract  them.  This  is  usually 
seen  at  the  end  of  summer,  when  the 
old  birds  have  gone  into  hiding,  and  it  is 
then  surprising  to  find  how  many  of 
the  young  robins  left  in  possession  of 
the  ground  appear  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  company  of  human  beings.  Often 
before  a  person  has  been  many  minutes 
in  a  garden  strolling  about,  he  will  dis- 
cover that  the  quiet  little  spotted  bird 
is  with  him,  hopping  and  flying  from 
twig  to  twig  and  occasionally  alighting 
on  the  ground,  keeping  company  with 
him,  sometimes  sitting  quite  still  a  yard 
from  his  hand.  The  gardener  is  usually 
attended  by  a  friendly  robin,  and  when 
he  turns  up  the  soil  the  bird  will  come 
down  close  to  his  feet  to  pick  up  the 
small  grubs  and  worms.  Is  it  not  prob- 
able that  the  tameness  of  the  tame 
young  robin  so  frequently  met  with  is, 
like  that  of  the  robin  who  /keeps  com- 
pany with  the  gardener  or  woodman, 
an  acquired  habit  that  the  young  bird 
has  made  the  discovery  that  when  a 
person  is  moving  about  among  the 
plants,  picking  fruit  perhaps,  lurking 
insects  are  disturbed  at  the  roots  and 
small  spiders  and  caterpillars  shaken 
from  the  leaves?  It  is  certain  that 
birds  have  exceedingly  sharp  eyes  and 
retentive  memories. 

Among  the  birds  of  the  homestead  the 
swallow  is  another  somewhat  excep- 
tional species  in  his  way  of  regarding 
man.  He  is  too  much  a  creature  of  the 
air  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  com- 
pany of  heavy  animals,  bound  to  earth; 
the  distance  is  too  great  for  sympathy 
to  exist.  When  we  consider  how 
closely  he  is  bound  and  how  much  he 
is  to  us,  it  is  Lard  to  believe  that  he  is 
wholly  unconscious  of  our  benefits,  that 
when  he  returns  in  spring  overflowing 
with  gladness,  to  twitter  his  delightful 
airy  music  round  the  house,  he  is  not 
singing  to  us,  glad  to  see  us  again  after 
a  long  absence,  to  be  once  more  our  wel- 
come guest  as  in  past  years.    But  so  it 
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is.  When  there  were  no  houses  in  the 
land  he  built  his  nest  in  some  rocky 
cavern,  where  a  she-wolf  had  her  lair, 
and  his  life  and  music  were  just  as  joy- 
ous as  they  are  now,  and  the  wolf  suck- 
ling her  cubs  on  the  stony  floor  beneath 
was  nothing  to  him.  But  if  by  chance 
she  climbed  a  little  way  up  or  put  her 
nose  too  near  his  nest,  his  lively  twitter- 
ing quickly  changed  to  snrill  cries  of 
alarm  and  anger.  And  we  are  no  more 
than  the  vanished  wolf  to  the  swallow, 
and  so  long  as  we  refrain  from  peeping 
into  his  nest  and  handling  his  eggs  or 
young,  he  does  not  know  us,  and  is 
hardly  conscious  of  our  existence.  All 
the  social  feelings  and  sympathy  of  the 
swallow  are  for  creatures  as  aerial  and 
swift-winged  as  itself— its  playmates 
in  the  wide  fields  of  air. 

Swallows  hawking  after  flies  in  a  vil- 
lage street,  where  people  are  walking 
about,  is  a  familiar  sight.  Swifts  are 
jusi  as  confident.  A  short  time  ago, 
while  standing  in  the  churchyard  at 
Farnham.  in  Surrey,  watching  a  bunch 
of  ten  or  twelve  swifts  racing  through 
the  air,  I  noticed  that  on  eacli  return 
to  the  church  they  followed  the  same 
line,  doubling  round  the  tower  on  the 
same  side  thru  sweeping  down  close  to 
the  surface,  and  mounting  again. 
Going  to  the  spot  I  put  myself  directly 
in  their  way— on  their  race-course  as  Jit 
were,  at  that  point  where  it  touched  the 
earth;  but  they  did  not  on  that  account 
vary  their  route;  each  time  they  came 
back  they  streamed  screaming  past  my 
head  so  near  as  almost  to  brush  my  face 
with  their  wings.  But  I  wTas  never 
more  struck  by  the  unconcern  at  the 
presence  of  man  shown  by  these  birds- 
swallows,  martins,  and  swifts— as  on 
one  occasion  at  Prensham.  when  the 
birds  were  very  numerous.  This  was  in 
the  month  of  May,  about  five  weeks 
after  I  had  witnessed  the  fight  between 
two  rabbits,  and  the  wonderful  com- 
ix >sure  exhibited  by  a  covey  of  part- 
ridges through  it  all.  It  was  on  a  close 
hot  morning,  after  a  night  of  rain, 
when,  walking  down  to  Frensham 
Great  Pond.  I  saw  the  birds  hawking 
about  near  the  water.  The  may-flies 
were  just  out,  and  in  some  mysterious 
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way  the  news  had  been  swiftly  carried 
all  over  the  surrounding  country.  So 
great  was  the  number  of  birds  that  the 
entire  population  of  swallows,  house 
and  sand  martins,  and  swifts,  must 
have  been  gathered  at  that  spot  from 
the  villages,  farms,  and  j  sand-banks 
for  several  miles  around.  At  the  side 
of  the  pond  I  was  approaching  there  is 
a  green  strip  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  yards  in 
length  and  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide, 
and  over  this  ground  from  end  to  end 
the  birds  were  smoothly  and  swiftly 
gliding  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
whole  place  seemed  alive  with  them. 
Hurrying  to  the  spot  I  met  with  a  little 
adventure  which  it  may  not  be  inapt 
to  relate.  Walking  on  through  some 
scattered  furze  bushes,  gazing  intently 
ahead  at  the  swallows,  I  almost 
knocked  my  foot  against  a  hen  pheasant 
covering  her  young  chicks  on  the  bare 
ground  beside  a  dwarf  bush.  Catching 
sight  of  her  just  in  time  I  started  back; 
then,  with  my  feet  about  a  yard  from 
the  bird,  I  stood  and  regarded  her  for 
some  time.  Not  the  slightest  move- 
ment did  she  make;  she  was  like  a  bird 
carved  out  of  some  beautifully  varie- 
gated and  highly  polished  stone,  but  her 
bright  round  eyes  had  a  wonderfully 
alert  and  wild  expression.  With  all  her 
stillness  the  poor  bird  must  have  been 
in  an  agony  of  terror  and  suspense,  and 
I  wondered  how  long  she  would  endure 
the  tension.  She  stood  it  for  about 
fifty  seconds,  then  burst  screaming 
away  with  such  violence  that  her  seven 
or  eight  chicks  were  flung  in  all  direc- 
tions to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet 
like  little  balls  of  fluff  and  going  twenty 
yards  away  she  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  began  beating  her  wings,  calling 
loudly. 

I  then  walked  on  and  in  three  or  four 
minutes  was  on  the  green  ground  in  the 
thick  of  the  swallows.  They  wTere  in 
hundreds,  flying  at  various  heights,  but 
mostly  low,  so  that  I  looked  down  on 
them,  and  they  certainly  formed  a 
curious  and  beautiful  spectacle.  So 
thick  were  they,  and  so  straight  and 
rapid  their  flight,  that  they  formed  in 
appearance  a  current,  or  rather  many 
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currents,  flowing  side  by  side  in  oppo- 
site directions;  and  when  viewed  with 
nearly  closed  eyes  the  birds  were  like 
black  lines  on  the  green  surface.  They 
were  silent  except  for  the  occasional 
weak  note  of  the  sand  martin,  and 
through  it  all  they  were  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  ine,  whether  I  stood  still  or 
walked  about  among  them;  only  when 
I  happened  to  be  directly  in  the  way  of 
a  bird  coming  towards  me  he  would 
swerve  aside  just  far  enough  to  avoid 
touching  me. 

In  the  evening  of  that  very  day  the 
behavior  of  a  number  of  goldcrests. 
disturbed  at  my  presence,  surprised  ami 
puzzled  me  not  a  little;  their  action  had 
a  peculiar  interest  just  then,  as  the  en- 
counter with  the  pheasant,  and  the 
sight  of  the  multitude  of  swallows,  and 
their  indifference  towards  mo  were  still 
very  fresh  in  memory.  The  incident 
has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  but  I  think  it  is  worth 
relating. 

About  two  miles  from  Frensham 
ponds  there  is  a  plantation  of  fir-trees 
with  a  good  deal  of  gorse  growing  scat- 
tered about  among  the  trees;  in  walk- 
ing through  this  wood  on  previous 
occasions  I  had  noticed  that  goldcrests 
were  abundant  in  it.  Soon  after  sunset 
on  the  evening  in  question  I  went 
through  this  wood,  and  after  going 
about  eighty  to  a  hundred  yards  I  be- 
came conscious  of  a  commotion  of  a 
novel  kind  in  the  branches  above  my 
head— conscious  too  that  it  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  and  that  ab- 
sorbed in  thought  I  had  not  remarked  it. 
A  considerable  number  of  goldcrests 
were  flitting  through  the  branches  and 
passing  from  tree  to  tree,  keeping  over 
and  near  me.  all  together  uttering  their 
most  vehement  cries  of  alarm.  I 
stopped  and  listened  to  the  little  chorus 
of  shrill  squeaking  sounds,  and  watched 
the  birds  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  branches,  flitting  about  in 
the  greatest  agitation.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the 
excitement,  as  the  birds  increased  in 
number  as  long  as  I  stood  at  that  spot, 
until  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  forty  or  fifty,  and  when  I  again 


walked  on  they  followed.  One  expects 
to  be  mobbed  and  screamed  at  by  gulls, 
terns,  lapwings,  and  some  other  species, 
when  approaching  their  nesting-places, 
but  a  hostile  demonstration  of  this  kind 
from  such  minute  creatures  as  gold- 
crests, usually  indifferent  to  man, 
struck  me  as  very  unusual  and  some- 
what ridiculous.  What,  I  asked  my- 
self, could  be  the  reason  of  their  sudden 
alarm,  when  my  previous  visits  to  the 
wood  had  not  excited  them  in  the  l^ast? 
I  could  only  suppose  that  I  had,  without 
knowing  it,  brushed  against  a  nest,  and 
the  alarm  note  of  the  parent  birds  had 
excited  the  others  and  caused  them  to 
gather  near  me,  and  that  in  the  obscure 
light  they  had  mistaken  me  for  some 
rapacious  animal.  The  right  explana- 
tion—I  think  it  is  the  right  one — was 
found  by  chance  three  months  later. 

In  August  I  was  in  Ireland,  staying  at 
a  country  house  among  the  Wicklow 
hills.  There  were  several  swallows' 
nests  in  the  stable,  one  or  two  so  low 
that  they  could  be  reached  by  the  hand, 
and  the  birds  went  in  and  out  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  any  person.  In  a  few 
days  the  young  were  out,  sitting  in  rows 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  or  on  a  low 
fence  near  it,  where  their  parents  fed 
them  for  a  short  time.  After  these 
young  birds  were  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  they  still  kept  about  the 
house,  and  were  joined  by  more  swal- 
lows and  martins  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. One  bright,  sunny  morning, 
when  not  fewer  than  two  or  three  score 
of  birds  were  flying  about  the  house, 
gaily  twittering,  I  went  into  the  garden 
to  get  some  fruit.  All  at  once  a  swallow 
uttered  his  loud,  shrill  alarm  cry  and  at 
the  same  time  darted  down  at  me,  al- 
most grazing  my  hat,  then  mounting  up 
he  continued  making  swoops,  scream- 
ing all  the  time.  Immediately  all  the 
other  swallows  and  martins  came  to 
the  spot,  joining  in  the  cry,  and  con- 
tinued flying  about  over  my  head,  but 
not  darting  at  me  like  the  first  bird. 
For  some  moments  I  was  very  much 
astonished  at  the  attack;  then  I  looked 
round  for  a  cat— it  must  be  the  cat,  I 
thought.  This  animal  had  a  habit  of 
hiding  among  the  gooseberry   bushes,. 
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and,  when  I  stooped  to  pick  the  fruit, 
springing  very  suddenly  upon  my  back. 
But  pussy  was  nowhere  near,  and  as  the 
swallow  continued  to  make  dashes  at 
me,  I  thought  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  alarm  it  on  my  head,  and  at 
once  pulled  off  my  hat  and  began  to 
examine  it.  In  a  moment  the  alarm 
cries  ceased  and  the  whole  gathering  of 
swallows  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  my  hat  had 
caused  the  excitement;  it  was  of  tweed, 
of  an  obscure  grey  color,  striped  or 
barred  With  dark  brown.  Throwing  it 
down  on  the  ground  among  the  bushes 
it  struck  me  that  its  color  and  markings 
were  like  those  of  a  grey  striped  cat. 
Any  one  seeing  it  lying  there  would,  at 
the  first  moment,  have  mistaken  it  for  a 
cat  lying  curled  up  asleep  among  the 
bushes.  Then  I  remembered  that  I 
had  been  wearing  the  same  delusive, 
dangerous-looking  tweed  hat  on  the 
occasion  of  being  mobbed  by  the  gold- 
crests  at  Frensham.  Of  course  thfc 
illusion  could  only  have  been  produced 
in  a  bird  looking  down  upon  the  top  of 
the  hat  from  above. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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From  Black-wood's  Magazine. 
BEHIND  DIKES. AND  DUNES. 

It  was  a  bright  and  pearly  midday, 
a  midday  of  a  pearly  brightness  to  be 
found  nowhere  out  of  Holland,  when 
we  came  to  Haarlem,  and  took  rooms  in 
the  Hotel  Funckler.  In  Dutch  hotels, 
or  in  many  of  them,  the  partitions  of  the 
rooms  are  lathed  only;  no  doubt  these 
were  larger  chambers  once,  partitioned 
thus  to  meet  the  demands  of  custom; 
and  through  the  laths,  and  the  wall- 
paper stretched  loosely  over  them,  the 
sounds  of  voices  penetrate  easily.  It 
was  so  in  the  Hotel  Funckler.  I  am 
not  sure  that  in  the  high-pitched  mono- 
tone that  reached  me  then  I  detected 
the  note  of  the  American,  or  that  I  spec- 
ulated at  all  about  the  voice  until  I  met 
its  charming  owner  later.  It  struck  me 
only  as  odd  that  any  living  creatures 
should  shut  themselves  in  a  Haarlem 


hotel  on  such  a  day,  to  read  aloud  and  to 
listen  (as  my  neighbors  clearly  were 
doing),  instead  of  being  outside  in  a 
courtly  old  city  where  every  klinker  had 
an  interest,  and  where  the  very  opal- 
escence of  the  atmosphere  was  of  a 
quality  unknown  save  in  Holland. 

The  afternoon  was  all  too  short  for 
seeing  the  ancient  streets,  and  the 
market-place,  and  the  Groote  Kerk  with 
its  flying  buttresses  of  shops  without 
and  the  swinging  votive-ships  within. 
The  drive  through  the  tulip  country  to 
Bloemendaal,  and  the  Frans  Hals  pic- 
tures (Haarlem's  ultimate  treasure), 
had  to  wait  until  to-morrow.  And  when 
we  returned  to  the  hotel,  there,  still, 
was  the  monotonous  high-pitch  of  the 
reciter  next  door.  In  the  evening  these 
Boston  ladies  compared  notes  with  me. 
The  objective  of  their  tour  was  Bay- 
reuth  —  some  months  off.  They  had 
been  to  Bloemendaal  the  previous  day; 
even  they  had  penetrated  the  dunes  at 
Velzerend,  and  seen  the  "Blauwe 
Trappen:"  were  not  the  Dutch  a  ridicu- 
lous people  to  set  store  upon  these  as 
mountains?  They  had  arrived  at  Haar- 
lem that  morning;  and  they  guessed 
they  had  seen  everything  in  Haarlem 
that  was  worth  seeing— and  it  wasn't 
much.  Yes.  They  had  been  to  the 
Town  Hall,  where  there  were  some  pic- 
tures. Frans  Hals's?  Certainly;  they 
were  the  biggest  pictures  of  the  lot— 
they  remembered.  But  had  I  seen  the 
funny  relics  in  the  cellar  off  the  picture- 
gallery?  If  not,  I  had  missed  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  Haarlem.  And  they 
had  kept  their  room  in  the  afternoon— 
as  I  knew.  They  didn't  tell  me  what 
they  had  been  reading.  It  may  have 
been  Motley,  and  it  may  have  been  the 
"Trilby"  of  that  season.  It  didn't  much 
matter;  they  had  "done"  Haarlem  in  the 
forenoon. 

That  was  years  ago,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  since,  as  I  wondered  then, 
how  any  trippers— who  do  not  all  come 
from  Boston  by  any  means— are  at- 
tracted to  Holland.  It  is  small  in  ex- 
tent and  wonderfully  dear;  and  even  for 
its  size  it  is  poor  in  "sights."  In  a  week, 
I  dare  say,  and  certainly  for  a  cyclist, 
it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out  the 
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guide-books'  programme  to  the  letter, 
seeing  every  Groote  Kerk  and  Stadhuis, 
every  notable  picture,  every  great  river 

and  canal  and  city  and  toy-town.  Save 
for  the  costumes,  the  tour  must  be 
wearisomely  monotonous.  In  the  ob- 
jects of  the  landscape  there  is  no 
change;  windmills,  ditches,  church- 
spires  never  end.  village  is  a  duplicate  of 
village,  canal  of  canal,  and  the  notable 
buildings  have  little  variety.  One  has 
to  say  "the  Objects  Of  the  landscape." 
for  the  landscape  itself  is  ever  chang- 
ing. There  is  in  Holland  a  peculiar 
landscape  quality,  solely  atmospheric, 
undefinablo.  a  thing  of  light  and 
shadow,  appealing  to  one  who  has  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  to  one  with  the 
painter's  bent  especially,  and.  when  he 
conies  to  the  practice,  leaving  him  in 
despair,  lie  looks  upon  a  typical  Dutch 
scene— wide  fields  of  deep  green,  shad- 
ing to  blue  as  they  run  Side  by  side  with 
the  canals,  in  sharp  perspective  to  the 
horizon-line:  trees  and  Bpirefl  and 
windmills  and  red  roofs  swallowed  up 
in  the  golden  blaze  of  the  day;  and, 
nearer,  the  pollarded  willows,  with  the 
yellow  weed  of  the  meadow  picked  out 
brilliantly  between  the  grey-brown 
trunks— and  his  fingers  itch  for  the 
brush.  But  he  will  not  fix  the  effect 
upon  his  canvas,  try  as  he  may.  Even 
the  old  Dutch  masters  of  landscape 
I  something  of  that  atmospheric 
harmony,  and  the  young  Dutch  painters 
miss  it,  pre-eminent  in  landscape  as 
they  are.  And  at  any  rate  a  quality  so 
intangible  does  not  count  for  much  with 
the  tripper.  It  may  be  doubted  if  four 
out  of  every  five  such  holiday-makers 
in  Holland  are  not  bored  to  death  before 
many  days  are  past.  The  towns  offer 
them  little  entertainment  for  the  even- 
ings. The  theatres  are  shut  in  the  tour- 
ing season,  and  if  they  wTere  open  it 
would  make  little  difference,— for  wrho 
understands  Dutch?  Sometimes  in  the 
cities  there  are  good  concerts;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Dutch  are 
a  musical  people  like  the  Germans. 
The  national  genius  runs  to  the  more 
exclusive  art  of  painting  still— to  design 
as  well  as  to  color. 
Nevertheless,  each  year  Holland  be- 


comes more  and  more  a  touring-ground. 
For  many,  no  doubt,  the  attraction  is 
historical.  Few  things  in  history  have 
taken  the  general  imagination  so  viv- 
idly as  the  fight  for  independence  of  the 
Dutch  Estates;  and  Alkmaar,  Haarlem, 
Leiden.  Den  Uriel,  Breda,  Sluys,  are 
Illumined  by  the  narrative  of  Motley, 
more  popular  tnan  Prescott's,  or  than 
Macaulay's  even— probably  the  most 
popular  in  the  English  tongue.  And 
that  narrative'  has  emphasized  the 
physiographical  position  of  the  Nether- 
lands. There  is  a  fascination  in  the 
idea  of  a  country  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  through  centuries  a  product  of 
river-deposit  silted  against  sand-bar- 
riers thrown  up  by  sea  and  river-cur- 
rents, kept  dry  by  unwearying  action  of 
the  pumps,  and  added  to  by  daily 
victories  snatched  from  the  enemy 
which  must  ever  be  kept  at  bay.  Morj 
than  all,  tourists  are  tempted  to  Hol- 
land by  a  very  commonplace  curiosity, 
ministered  to  by  interiors  and  costumes. 
by  trifles  like  the  gossiping  mirrors  in 
the  windows  even,  rather  than  by 
physiographical  conditions  or  historic 
M-iation. 
For,  so  far  as  it  is  a  tourist  country, 
Holland's  capital  lies  in  her  costumes; 
not  only  in  the  notorious  many-plies  of 
the  Scheveningen  wives,  the  helmets 
of  the  Frisian  women,  the  bodices  and 
kerchiefs  of  Walcheren,  and  the  Sun- 
day garb  of  Volendam  and  Marken.  at 
which  people  go  out  to  gape;  but  also  in 
the  soberer  every-day  dress  that  will  be 
seen  for  many  a  year  to  come  in  the 
fields  and  gardens— in  Amsterdam  fish- 
market,  say,  or  of  a  Saturday  forenoon 
on  the  Maria  Plaats  in  Utrecht,  The 
Dutch,  in  some  things  the  most  enter- 
prising in  the  world,  in  many  others  are 
the  most  conservative.  They  cut  their 
corn,  and  mow  their  hay,  and  make 
their  cheese  as  their  great-grandfathers 
did  these  things.  That  is  why,  in  a 
fisher-house  in  a  Zuider  Zee  village, 
you  will  find  to-day  an  interior  that 
could  be  matched  in  a  picture  of  Jan 
Steen.  The  railway-women  still  attend 
at  the  level-crossings  in  their  black 
coats  with  red  collars  and  their  high- 
glazed  hats.    Relics  of  older  times  peep 
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out  at  every  corner.  Any  day  you  can 
see  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam  boys 
and  girls  dressed  in  clothes  red  on  one 
side  and  black  on  the  other;  they  belong 
to  the  "Amsterdamsche  Wees  Jongens 
en  Meisjes."  It  may  be  fanciful  to  read 
in  this  example  of  their  care  of  their 
poor  a  certain  cruelty,  or  at  least  want 
of  fine  feeling,  in  the  Dutch  people 
withal,  which  may  account  for  their 
failure  at  the  supreme  moment  as  colo- 
nists; but  at  any  rate  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  these  orphans,  so  cruelly 
labelled  thus  by  Charity,  belong  to  the 
same  institution  which  sent  out  as 
wives  for  the  colonists  at  the  Cape,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  girls  to  whose  little 
affection  for  the  land  of  their  birth  Miss 
Olive  Schreiner  attributes  the  isolation 
of  their  Boer  descendants  to-day  from 
all  European  influences. 

Whether  he  lands  at  the  Hook  or  at 
Flushing,  the  holiday-maker,  who  is 
filled  with  a  curiosity  to  be  gratified  by 
these  things  chiefly  immediately  turns 
his  steps  into  the  well-beaten  tracks  be- 
tween the  Zuider  Zee  and  the  Schelde. 
He  is  led  thus  to  most  that  seems  char- 
acteristic of  the  country;  the  Zuider  Zee 
itself  with  its  fleets  of  fishing-boats,  its 
islands  and  sandbanks,  the  "dead 
cities"  on  its  shores  — Enkhuizen. 
Medemblik,  Hoorn,  Stavoren— Zaan- 
daiii.  of  the  windmills;  Amsterdam, 
with  its  narrow  streets  and  busy  quays, 
its  pictures,  its  leaven  of  modern  ideas 
working  in  stiff  traditions,  fighting,  in 
defiance  of  its  exclusion  from  the  sea, 
to  maintain  its  commercial  prestige 
against  the  upstart  Rotterdam;  Delft, 
where  the  Stadhouders  sleep  encircled 
by  countless  canals;  the  archipelago  of 
Zeeland,  insularly  conservative:  a  land 
of  windmill  and  canal,  of  deep  green 
fields,  treeless  almost,  of  dikes  and  seas 
and  inland  lakes,  of  curiously  cos- 
tumed fisher  and  country-folk.  Such, 
not  unnaturally,  is  the  tourist's  concep- 
tion of  the  Holland  or  his  route.  Yet  the 
chances  are  that  he  has  missed  the  real 
significance  of  all  that  he  has  seen. 
Here  and  there  only  will  he  have  found 
himself  on  a  great  Dutch  dike  with 
green  fields  lying  round  cosy  farm- 
towns  far  beneath  him  on  the  one  hand, 


and  on  the  other,  a  few  feet  only  below 
where  he  stands,  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea,  it  may  be,  lapping  the 
granite  dike-face.  Little  more  than  an 
inkling  of  what  that  reclamation  means 
comes  to  him  as  he  journeys  across  the 
flat  table-lands  of  the  polders,  from  Alk- 
maar  to  Purmerend.  He  may  compass 
North  Holland  without  a  guess  at 
tragedies  comparable  only  with  those 
of  the  Khodinsky  Plain  and  the  seismic 
wave  in  Japan, — of  scores  of  villages 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea  in  a  day,  and 
the  continent  on  which  they  stood  be- 
come a  sandbank.  Or  if  he  journeys  be- 
tween Amsterdam  and  Leiden,  to  see 
the  Haarlemmer  Meer  which  was 
drained  so  lately  as  1848  at  a  cost  of 
£700,000,  it  is  certain  that,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  these  figures,  he  will  not 
realize  that  an  accident  was  possible 
such  as  we  have  seen  described  thus, 
and  based  upon  the  official  report  of  the 
undertaking:— 

A  curious  phenomenon  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  outer  dyke  of  the  canal 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  where  it 
crossed  an  area  of  floating  soil  which  bor- 
dered wide  ponds  near  the  village  of 
Aalsmeer.  An  area  of  many  acres,  de- 
tached by  the  canal  from  the  old  works  of 
defence  against  the  lake,  found  itself  one 
fine  day  driven  by  the  tempest  from  the 
bank  of  the  canal  to  the  other  side  of  the 
pond.  The  proprietor  implored  the  aid  of 
the  Commission.  His  land  had  floated  to 
the  opposite  shore,  widely  separated  'from 
his  other  fields  and  resting  on  water  that 
was  not  his  own.  By  the  continued  effort 
of  the  proprietor  and  of  the  Commission 
tiiese  fugitive  fields  were  towed  back  to 
the  borders  of  the  canal  and  pinned  in 
place  by  piles  and  poles  which  prevented 
them  from  undertaking  another  voyage. 

Holland  of  the  tourist  is  like  these  acres, 
liable  to  float  away  were  she  not  pinned 
in  her  place  in  Europe  by  piles  and 
poles;  but  these  are  hidden  under- 
ground, and  so  her  danger  is  not  obvi- 
ous. It  is  no  wonder  if  the  tripper 
misses  the  true  significance  of  what  he 
looks  upon— the  all-importance  of  half 
an  inch  of  water. 

We  must  turn  to  the  map  (which 
ought  always  to  be  open  at  hand  when 
we  read  of  Holland)  if  we  too  are  not 
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to  iniss  its  significance.  In  the  first 
place,  this  tourist  area  is  the  lowest- 
lying  portion  of  the  country.  All  who 
have  travelled  on  Dutch  waterways 
must  have  noticed  on  their  course  black 
or  blue  boards,  evidently  for  water 
measurements,  with  white  indicating 
lines,  and  the  letters  A.P.  A.P.,  which 
stands  for  "Amsterdamsche  Peil,"  was 
the  symbol  for  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
Y  at  Amsterdam.  This  was  in  the  days 
before  the  Y  was  drained  and  made  a 
canal,  and  when  it  was  an  inland  lake 
stretching  to  Half  weg  on  the  south  and 
almost  to  Beverwijk  on  the  west;  and 
that  ordinary  level  then  is  still  used  as 
the  zero  point  in  all  water  measure- 
ments in  Holland.  Now  if.  starting  at 
Den  Hekler  at  the  north  of  North-Hol- 
land, we  draw  a  line  round  the  shores  of 
the  Zuider  Zee  to  about  Naarden,  from 
there  south  to  Gorkum  where  the  Waal 
and  the  Maas  meet,  and  then  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  take  in  the 
islands  of  Zeeland,  the  line  so  drawn, 
with  the  coast-line  on  the  North  Sea, 
encloses  the  tourist  area  at  its  most  ex- 
tended reach.  Saving  the  fringe  of 
dunes  on  the  sea  —  the  great  natural 
dikes  behind  which  the  Netherlands 
born— all  this  area  is  at  or  below 
A.P.  Whereas,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fringe  of  Friesland  (which  might  al- 
most be  said  to  be  in  the  tourist  route) 
and  of  Overyssel,  on  the  east  shores  of 
the  Zuider  Zee,  all  the  remainder  of  Hol- 
land is  above  A. P.,  and  some  parts  of  it, 
as  in  the  south  of  Limburg  and  the 
centre  of  the  Veluwe,  very  considerably 
above  it. 

The  tourist  area  only,  then,  is  the 
land  of  polders  and  of  windmills.  The 
agricultural  distinctions  are  not  so 
strictly  marked,  for  the  rich  arable 
tract  includes  Zeeland.  and  stretches 
east  along  the  Betuwe  and  north 
through  the  valley  of  the  Yssel;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  tourist  area  is 
rich  clay,  and  the  great  cattle  country. 
The  sandy  and  gravelly  provinces  to  the 
east  and  south— Gelderland.  Utrecht, 
Limburg.  and  Brabant — are  plentiful  in 
wood,  while  North  and  South  Holland 
have  little,  and  Zeeland  and  the  Fries- 
land    fringe   almost    none.    And    these 


distinctions  are  not  without  a  further 
consequence,  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
visitor  in  Holland.  In  choosing  the 
western  strip,  the  tourist  has  selected 
the  portion  of  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  finest  races,  and  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  valiant  deeds  of  the 
great  wars.  It  is  in  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  which  ever  led 
the  way  in  the  fight  for  independence, 
that  you  find  the  most  splendid  types 
of  men.  The  seafaring  life,  and  contact 
with  it,  widen  the  horizon  of  the  mind. 
When  you  come  to  the  sandy  grounds, 
you  are  aware  of  a  drop  In  the  plane  of 
intelligence.  So  it  appears  even  to  the 
casual  visitor,  ignorant  of  the  statistics 
that  prove  it  so.  As  far  as  education 
returns  can  speak,  the  west  and  north 
provinces  are  the  best  developed.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  are  statistics  to  show  that  in  the 
scale  of  morality  North  and  South  Hol- 
land are  lower  than  the  south  and  east, 
with  their  patient  and  duller  workers  on 
the  sand.  Friesland  is  the  honorable 
exception,  standing  highest  in  both  re- 
spects evidently,  testifying  thus  to  the 
fineness  and  pride  of  a  race  that  still 
counts  itself  better  than  Dutch.  The 
Frisians  are  a  people  by  themselves, 
with  a  language  of  their  own.  There 
are  some  who  account  for  the  "Taal"— 
the  language,  so  widely  differing  from 
Dutch,  spoken  among  the  Boers  of 
South  Africa— by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  (so-called)  Dutch  settlers  at  the 
Cape  were  Frisians.  All  through  the 
development  of  the  Netherlands  this 
northern  people  acted  independently: 
and  to  this  day  the  Frisian  salutes  you 
when  you  enter  his  country  with  a 
"Have  you  come  from  Holland?"  im- 
plying thereby  more  than  a  mere  dis- 
tinction in  provinces. 

By  many  it  is  counted  the  advantage 
of  touring  in  a  small  country  that  you 
can  reach  to  its  extremest  borders  with- 
out losing  touch  of  cities  and  big  towns 
with  their  accessories  of  a  luxurious 
civilization.  There  are  perhaps  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  Holland— of  Drenthe. 
say— where  it  will  be  comforting  to 
know  oneself  in  touch  thus;  but  in  most 
of  the  country  towns  and  villages  the 
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experiment  of  putting  up  for  the  night 
carries  with  it  no  risks  even  of  discom- 
fort, unless,  indeed,  your  object  in  going 
there  at  all  has  been  merely  to  trans- 
port your  club  chair  and  the  Times  sl 
few  degrees  east.  A  spotless  cleanli- 
ness one  is  certain  of  everywhere, 
according  to  all  travellers'  tales.  Con- 
cerning that,  a  young  Dutch  workman 
in  the  steam-car  between  Alkmaar  and 
De  Ryp  once  said  to  us  very  naively, 
"Sometimes  the  people  here  are  so 
taken  up  with  cleaning  their  pitchers 
and  coppers  that  they  forgot  about 
themselves!"— but  he  had  been  in 
America.  And  then  he  discussed  his 
people's  uncleanliness  with  a  frankness 
of  detail  which  even  residence  in  the 
refined  society  of  St.  Louis  had  not 
made  him  understand  would  be  uncom- 
fortable in  our  ears.  How  wavy  a  line 
that  of  indelicacy  is!  If  in  a  foreign 
country  people  are  constantly  jarring 
our  feelings,  the  lesson  is  that,  be  as 
wary  as  we  may,  we  must  as  often,  and 
not  more  innocently,  be  jarring  theirs. 
From  the  beginning,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, sanitation  has  an  almost  in- 
soluble problem  before  it  in  a  flat 
country  like  Holland;  that  apart,  the 
Dutch  undoubtedly  are  cleanly,  and  a 
people  of  taste.  Their  interiors,— I  am 
speaking  of  the  dwellings  of  very  ordi- 
ary  folk,  as  well  as  of  such  great  houses 
as  those  on  the  Heeren  Gracht  in  Am- 
sterdam, for  example, — though  formal, 
are  in  excellent  keeping,  with  color  and 
ornament  rightly  disposed.  Indeed 
everywhere,  from  the  vehicles  in  the 
country  to  the  ironwork  of  the  towns, 
a  fine  application  of  color  and  ornament 
to  objects  of  usefulness  is  apparent. 
The  humid  atmosphere,  of  course, 
comes  to  the  countryman's  aid  in  his 
use  in  primary  colors  to  veil  their 
crudity  early,  and  a  notable  artistic  age, 
now  past,  has  left  many  relics;  but  hand 
and  eye  have  not  lost  their  cunning. 

After  cleanliness,  cookery;  and  here 
possibly  there  may  be  more  difference 
of  opinion.  Cooking  is  pretty  much  the 
same  in  large  hotels  everywhere.  In 
the  smaller  out-of-the-way  inns  your 
chances  in  dining  depend  upon  the  do- 
mestic virtues  of  the  nation  you  are 


among.  I  have  heard  a  Dutchman  say 
that  the  cooking  in  his  country  is  the 
worst  in  the  world.  He  had  not  been  in 
England,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  why  I 
could  (not  agree  with  him.  In  the 
family  dinner— the  only  ground  of  com- 
parison—greater care  and  capacity  are 
shown  than  among  ourselves.  It  is  a 
question  of  head  rather  than  of  hand. 
Maybe  the  kitchen  is  more  easily  ruled 
than  with  us;  at  any  rate  the  Dutch 
housewife  rules  it  admirably  from  her 
store,  which,  like  her  linen-cupboard,  is 
unmatched.  On  the  other  hand,  table 
decoration  is  not  one  of  her  accomplish- 
ments; at  the  ordinary  family  dinner  in 
good  Dutch  houses  you  will  not  find  the 
tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers  which 
makes  delightful  a  greatly  less  elab- 
orate meal  in  a  greatly  less  pretentious 
household  at  home.  Everything  is 
directed  to  a  grosser  comfort;  little 
elegancies  are  ousted  by  contrivances, 
as  cumbersome  as  they  are  successful, 
for  keeping  multifarious  dishes  warm. 
In  a  word,  the  Dutch  don't  eat  prettily 
—but  what  Continental  people  do? 
And  it  is  curious  that  with  all  their 
finicking  niceness  in  the  preparation  of 
food— and  there,  no  doubt,  they  give  us 
a  lesson— they  may  require  you  to  eat 
several  courses  with  the  same  knife  and 
fork.  In  many  a  good  hotel  still  you 
must  ask  for  a  change.  That  is  one  of 
the  anomalies  in  the  customs  of  all 
countries  which  superficial  observers 
make  the  premisses  of  extraordinary 
deductions. 

A  clean  bed  and  a  well-cooked  dinner, 
then,  await  the  daring  visitor  who 
pushes  into  the  extremes  of  Holland  for 
all  the  variety  of  landscape  and  of  in- 
terests which  she  holds.  It  may  be  said 
at  once,  however,  that  he  can  find  all 
these,  or  nearly  all,  without  straying 
farther  beyond  the  tourist  area  than  the 
province  of  Utrecht.  The  city  of 
Utrecht  (as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show)  lies  on  the  extreme  east  border  of 
this  tourisi  area.  The  low  meadow- 
lands  flow  over  the  western  borders  of 
the  province  from  North  and  South  Hol- 
land; but  they  stop  at  the  city  walls. 
''Have  we  reached  the  Continent  at 
last?"    Louis   Napoleon   said,  when  he 
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came  to  Utrecht  in  his  eastern  progres- 
sion.   The  ancient  city  is  a  gate,  as  it 
wore,  to  the  higner  ground — that  hilly 
country    of    which    the    Dutch    are    so 
jealous  when  Holland  is  described  as  a 
land  of  ditch  and  windmill  and  treeless 
held    by    those    who    know    no    better. 
Probably  many  who  would  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  speaking  of  a  treeless  Hol- 
land    remember     only     't     Haagsche 
Bosch,  through  which  they  passed  in 
their  drives  out  from  the  Hague,  or  the 
Middagter    Allee    near    Arnhem.     But 
from  Arnhem  to  Jtrecht  there  stretches 
still  a  grand  belt  of  wood  that  almost 
keeps  true  the  old  saying  that  a  squirrel 
can  go  between  tnem  without  touching 
ground.     This    line — by    Zeist,    Doom. 
Amerongen,    Reenen,    Wageningen— is 
studded  with  country  houses,  summer 
houses  for  the  city  merchants,  all  with 
their  cosy  verandahs,  and  most  of  them 
surrounded  by  the  formal  arrangement 
of  lakes  and  flower-piots,  so  dear  to  the 
Dutchman.  so  petty  and  ugly  in  English 
ii.  however,  especially  round 
of  the  old  families, 
one   finds   splendid    wood,   avenues   of 
beech  and  fir  anu  lime  which  it  would 
be    difficult    to    match    anywhere.     In 
Utrecht   province,   within   sight  of  the 
Dom,  to  go  no  farther  afield,  you  can 
walk    for    miles    along    ant-run    sandy 
tracks  between  fragrant  pines,  through 
oung  tirs.  glimmering  grey, 
veiling  as  with  a  smoke  the  green  be- 
yond; or  lie  knee-deep  in  the  heather 
in  a   great  wide  waste  with  no  living 
thing  near  save  the  1i<  i-tuter*  screaming 
against  the  turquoise  sky.    And  yet    if 
one  had  held  to  the  right  hand  instead 
of  to  the  left  at  starting,  he  would  have 
been  led   through  the   flat   deep-green 
meadows,     where     the     black     cattle 
browse    and    the     blue-bloused     boers 
make  the  hay,  or  skirting  the  cherry- 
orchards,  or  again,  past  the  tall  bean- 
sticks,     but    always     striking     canals, 
reflecting  swinging  sails  and  spanned 
by  innumerable  bridges.    And  here,  too, 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  quaintest  of 
the   old    towns   of   Holland:    Wijk-bij- 
Duurstede  with  its  castle  dating  from 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,   and   Yssel- 
stein,— close,    narrow-streeted,   the   flat 


grey  house-fronts  fenced  with  shady 
lindens,  cut  to  allow  the  light  to  reach 
the  windows,  crusted  with  age,  the 
ironwork  ornaments  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  say,  seeming  modern  beside 
their  ancientness.  One  thing  only  that 
Holland  has,  the  Utrecht  province  has 
not— the  sea.  And  thus,  perhaps,  in  it 
we  miss  the  greatest  charm  of  all:  the 
approach  across  the  deep  green  lands 
to  the  western  dunes,  with  their  deli- 
cate green  helm,  the  plodding  through 
these  scooped  sand-hills,  and  the  com- 
ing out  upon  the  dazzling  white  sands, 
shell-strewed,  along  which  the  coast 
snimniers  in  the  heat  haze,  with  the  vil- 
lages floating  in  it  like  a  mirage,  or  is 
blotted  out  by  the  storm,  and  the  North 
Sea  roars  in  the  wind,  or  is  enveloped 
by  the  copper  mist  in  which  the  sun 
stands  like  a  boss  01  fire  in  a  burnished 
shield. 

Nothing  in  all  .me  province  is  more 
picturesque  or  more  interesting  than  the 
city  of  Utrecht  itself.  It  is  encircled 
by  the  Singel,  the  old  fosse,  round  the 
inner  side  of  which  runs  a  broad  path, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  ramparts,  por- 
tions of  which  remain  still.  Within, 
the  city  is  intersected  by  canals— numer- 
ous branches  of  the  Kroinme  Ryn, 
which  at  one  time  evidently  was  in 
greatly  larger  volume  than  at  present, 
and  followed  different  courses  that 
have  been  dammed  and  mined  and 
bridged  throughout  the  centuries,  the 
river  being  changed  in  the  construction 
of  the  city,  and  itself  modifying  that 
construction.  All  this,  however,  is  too 
general.  Canals  intersect  all  Dutch 
towns.  But  the  Oude  Gracht,  the  main 
intersecting  canal  of  Utrecht,  has  a 
peculiarity  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  found  nowhere  else — and  it  is  this. 
There  are.  on  the  sides  of  the  Oude 
Gracht,  dwellings  below  the  level  of  the 
street  proper.  From  it  you  descend  to 
tne  water  by  two  great  steps,  as  it  were: 
the  fall  between  them  forming  the  front 
of  these  dwellings,  and  the  second  step 
being  a  narrower  strip  of  causeway  at 
their  doors.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
cellars  now,  it  is  true;  but  there  remain 
some  that  are  inhabited,  and  by  their 
show  of  white  curtains  in  the  windows, 
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and    flower-pots   on   the    sills,    picture 
what  used  to  be. 

In  earlier  days  in  most  Dutch  towns, 
the  streets  skirting  the  canals  were 
lined  on  the  waterside  by  low  parapet 
walls,  upon  which  the  folk  sat  and 
chatted  after  the  familiar  fashion  of 
our  own  fishing-villages.  In  front  of 
the  houses,  too,  there  were  seats  (as  for 
that  part  there  are  here  and  there  still), 
and  these  and  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood,  often  on  elevated  granite  blocks, 
belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  houses. 
A  little  out- jutting  rail  divided  the 
properties.  In  course  of  time,  as  traffic 
increased,  and  space  was  valuable,  the 
seats  disappeared.  But  the  little  sep- 
arate rails  remain,  sometimes  the 
granite  slabs,  and  such  "plainstanes" 
as  there  are  are  strips  of  brick  set  on 
end,  on  a  level  with,  and  encroaching 
upon,  the  "crown  o'  the  caus'way." 
There,  we  have  the  history  of  the 
eminently  uncomfortable  streets— not 
of  Utrecht  only,  but  of  all  Dutch  towns. 
This  natural  discomfort  of  the  streets 
is  made  infinitely  greater  by  the  coach- 
men. More  reckless  driving  than  you 
find  in  Holland  does  not  exist  anywhere 
in  the  world— not  even  in  Paris.  The 
French  cabby  sweeps  round  corners 
with  a  malicious  gaiety,  but  the  Dutch- 
man pounds  through.  The  one  rule 
of  the  road  known  to  Dutch  kortsiers  is 
that  the  foot-passenger  must  get  out  of 
it.  and  this  he  has  to  do  as  best  he  can 
by  slipping  up  tnose  railed-off  slabs  or 
dodging  into  the  shelter  of  shop-doors. 
To  one  accustomed  to  London  streets. 
the  effect  of  this  on  perambulation  is 
similar  to  that  caused  by  scorchers  on 
the  wheel.  In  Utrecht,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  city  is  traversed  by  tram-car 
lines  which,  instead  of  lying  along  the 
streets  in  a  humane  and  orderly  fashion, 
wind  through  them  from  side  to  side, 
like  the  track  a  horse  seeks  when  going 
up  a  brae.  This  of  course  is  to  ease  the 
car's  passage  round  the  corners,  which 
is  narrow  and  jolting  with  all  but  the 
eonsoquence  is  infinitely  disconcerting. 
and  t  he  harsh  clang  of  the  warning  bells 
maddening  to  the  nerves.  Were  the 
traffic  carried  on  in  the  streets  mainly, 
life  in  Dutch  towns  would  be  shortened 


by  years.  But  the  canals  are  the  great 
highways  of  commerce,  and  the  water 
deadens,  or  rather  harmonizes,  the 
sounds.  The  silent  motion  of  the 
barges,  the  coolness,  the  play  of  color, 
and  the  sombre  shadows  over  the  bustle 
deep  down  on  the  canal-side,  act  on  one 
soothingly. 

These  outside  seats,  the  benches  on 
the  stoep,  the  summer-houses  on  the 
canal-sides,  the  little  heated  footstool 
when  my  lady  goes  to  church,  are 
typical  of  Holland  and  of  the  Holland- 
er's capacity  for  sitting  still.  When 
the  Dutch  Indian  Civil  Servant,  in 
Celebes  it  may  be,  shuts  his  eyes  and 
allows  Memory  to  cast  home-pictures 
on  the  darkened  lids,  the  most  affecting, 
I  think,  must  be  the  corner  of  the 
verandah  all  aglow  at  the  tea-drinking 
hour,  where  the  mother  sits  amidst  the 
paraphernalia  of  her  laborious  house- 
wifery—the blue  Delft,  the  spoons  care- 
fully resting  in  their  case,  the  trim 
spirit-lamp,  the  singing  kettle  in  the 
"tea-stove,"  the  bowl  for  hot  water  in 
which  later  on  she  will  wash  the  cups 
and  saucers  with  her  own  hands— while 
the  family  sit  round  her,  simmering 
tranquilly  like  the  teapot,  speaking  of 
the  exile  with  wet  eyes,  but  drinking  an 
excellent  brand.  Such  a  compound  of 
selfish  hand  and  overflowing  heart 
never  was!  With  a  habit  so  easy  that 
all  the  world  speaks  of  him  as  phleg- 
matic, the  Dutchman  is  watchful  and 
tenacious,  enduring  of  purpose,  a  taker 
of  long  views.  He  is  as  provincial  in 
his  ideas  as  he  is  cosmopolitan  of 
speech,  conservative  in  practice,  and 
republican  in  the  blood;  at  once  frugal 
and  a  bon  vivant,  hearty  and  formal,  the 
bourgeois  of  the  nations;  plain  of  speech, 
often  brutally  truthful,  a  sufferer  of  no 
illusions,  nevertheless  he  is  childlike  in 
his  affections,  even  childish  in  his  shows 
and  celebrations  thereof;  a  man  of 
splendid  education  if  small  culture; 
saving  of  money  and  scornful  of  shop- 
keeping;  university-bred  and  a  despiser 
of  the  proletariat  of  the  sciences;  free 
from  coquetry,  unheedful  of  fashion, 
desperately  vain;  methodical  and  impul- 
sive, cost-counting  and  hospitable,  and 
infinitely  just.    The  Dutchman  is  a  puz- 
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zle  of  character,  as  doubtless  we  are  .to 
him;  and  our  solution  of  him  cannot  fail 
to  be  as  egregious  at  points  as  we  know 
his  of  us  to  be. 

Holland  is  a  highly  educated  country; 
those  in  it  who  are  educated,  that  is  to 
say.  reach  a  high  standard.  For  al- 
though they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  the  schools  are  fee-paying,  and 
the  Dutchman  has  too  much  of  a  certain 
kind  of  logic  to  make  education  com- 
pulsory until  it  is  free.  In  consequence, 
you  will  meet  with  many  young  people 
who  cannot  read;  and  with  still  more 
old— more  than  ever  could  be  met  with 
among  ourselves,  for  the  Bible  is  not, 
and  has  not  been  as  with  us.  the  hand- 
book of  the  unlettered.  But  most  con- 
scripts, it  seems,  ran  sign  their  names 
at  least:  and  above  a  very  low  social 
status,  every  one  accepts  the  education 
which  the  State  provides.  And  it  is 
thorough.  It  makes  for  a  very  accurate 
knowledge,  for  a  grasp  and  retention  of 
fact;  and  as  it  starts  with  a  command 
of  several  languages,  its  range  is  wide. 
I  have  been  amazed,  for  example.  ;u 
the  acquaintance  with  our  literature 
among  men  and  women  in  Holland  who 
made  no  claim  to  learning  —  and.  of 
course,  they  are  more  interested  in 
things  French  and  German  than  in 
things  Fnglish.  In  truth,  they  do  not 
admire  us  greatly,  however  flatteringly 
they  may  imitate  us.  "The  English 
have  energy,  but  no  taste,"  the  Dutch- 
man says,  and,  if  he  has  been  in  London 
adds,  "and  they  have  learned  wonder- 
fully to  keep  themselves  in  order."  But, 
I  suppose,  no  man  from  Helder  to 
Maastricht  but  is  persuaded  that  we  all 
knew  for  months  beforehand  that  Dr. 
Jim  was  to  head  his  troops  to  Johannes- 
burg, and  that  as  a  nation  we  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  He  has  no 
conception  of  the  far-reachingness  of 
the  press  which  would  make  that  im- 
possible, even  if  we  were  the  Perfidious 
Albion  he  holds  us.  When  the  Dutch- 
man in  Holland  subscribes  to  a  news- 
paper, it  is  posted  to  him  direct  from 
the  office,  laboriously  wrapped  and 
with  a  printed  label;  there  are  no  news- 
boys in  the  streets,  no  news-agents,  and 


at  railway-stations  1  have  found  it  as 
easy  to  buy  a  Standard  as  a  Rotter- 
da  mm  er.  You  seldom  see  the  pri  ted 
page  in  the  hands  of  the  laborer.  In 
all  this  there  is  one  advantage  at  least,— 
questions  of  taste  are  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  people  of  taste.  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  do  not  count,  and  do  not 
seek  to  count,  in  these  matters,  and  men 
with  a  commercial  talent  cannot  create 
a  following  to  give  to  their  huckstering 
successes  the  justification  of  a  con- 
temporary opinion.  The  educational 
system  in  Holland  is  too  proud  for  that. 
A  sharp  line  separates  the  professional 
and  the  leisured  classes  from  the  com- 
mereial.  and  all  above  that  line  have 
passed  through  the  universities.  The 
course  from  the  elementary  schools  to 
these  is  without  a  break.  The  State  is 
ca  refill  to  see  that  the  public  schools  are 
strictly  neutral  in  politics  and  in  reli- 
gion, and  there  is  a  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  an  education  that  practically 
is  secular,  notwithstanding  the  high- 
falutin  of  the  act  about  "all  Christian 
and  social  virtues."  But  the  "particu- 
lar" schools,  which  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing, are  under  State  control;  for  many 
years  now  they  have  received  a  govern- 
ment grant,  and  have  had  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Even 
private  or  adventure  schools  are  under 
the  same  keen  supervision.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  establish  or  to  teach  in  a 
private  school  who  cannot  satisfy,  and 
(which  is  more  important)  continue  to 
satisfy,  the  appointed  examiners  as  to 
his  or  her  capacity  and  morals.  The 
gap  between  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  universities  is  bridged  oy  a  sys- 
tem of  secondary  education  which,  if 
it  is  not  a  perfect  model  for  us,  is  at 
least  a  tolerable  solution  of  a  problem 
we  in  this  country  have  still  to  face. 
In  all  this,  let  it  be  confessed,  there  are 
traces  of  the  cast-iron  methods  by 
which  much  of  the  life  of  Holland  is 
governed.  The  yoke  of  the  official 
bears  heavily  on  the  necks  of  tne  Dutch 
(and  on  ours  if  we  visit  them),  although, 
unlike  the  Germans,  they  are  free  from 
the  arrogance  or  the  military.  When 
you  move  into  a  town  or  village,  you 
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are  met  by  the  demand  of  the  burgomas- 
ter for  a  certificate  from  the  burgomas- 
ter of  that  you  have  left.  You  do  not 
travel  a  mile  on  any  of  the  State  lines 
before  you  learn  that  man  was  made 
for  the  railways,  and  not  the  railways 
for  man.  Where  the  official  ceases  to 
rule,  Mrs.  Grundy  steps  in  with  a  hun- 
dred principles  of  conduct  to  mould 
social  intercourse  upon  the  punctilio  of 
the  country  town.  Of  all  this  yoke,  it  is 
true,  there  is  a  lightening;  but  it  is 
wonderful  what  the  freedom-loving 
Dutchman  will  put  up  with.  For  ex- 
ample, railway  time  in  Holland  is  regu- 
lated from  Greenwich,  not  from  Am- 
sterdam, and  the  station  clocks  differ 
some  twenty  minutes  from  those  of  the 
towns.  When  you  point  this  out  to  him, 
however,  the  Dutchman  has  a  reply  not 
to  be  gainsaid.  "And  you?"  he  will  an- 
swer; "you  have  not  adopted  the 
decimal  system."  Whereupon  the  un- 
prejudiced Briton  cannot  but  reflect 
that  even  his  is  not  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds. 

Straight  streets  and  the  universities 
bring  us  back  to  Utrecht,  and  to  a  very 
pretty  pageant  there  this  summer. 
There  are  four  great  universities  in  Hol- 
land—at Leiden.  Utrecht,  Groningen, 
and  Amsterdam— and  once  in  every  five 
years  each  of  these  commemorates  its 
foundation  by  a  feast-week— a  charac- 
teristic manner.  Dutch  students,  like 
the  Scottish,  are  not  residential,  but 
live  in  lodgings  here  and  there  in  the 
town,— each  a  link  of  interest,  or  of  self- 
interest  at  any  rate,  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  citizen.  These  scattered 
units,  however,  or  all  of  them  who  value 
the  respect  of  their  fellows,  are  bound 
together  in  the  Students'  Corps,  the 
members  of  which  do  not  "pink"  each 
other,  as  in  Germany,  but  are  mighty 
fine  fellows  all  the  same,  and  excellent 
trenchermen.  So  when,  last  June,  the 
260th  year  of  Utrecht  University  fell  to 
be  celebrated,  "town"  followed  "gown" 
into  very  high  jinks,  and  discovered,  for 
us  fortunate.  Dutchmen  shaken  out  of 
their  accustomed  formality  and  become 
as  jovial  as  any  in  the  canvases  of 
Frans  Hals  and  Van  der  Heist.  For  a 
week  the   folks  were  just  a  little  bit 


"daft."  The  receptions  and  orations  of 
the  opening  day  were  caught  up  in  a 
whirl  of  concert  and  garden-party,  re- 
union dinner  and  bal  champetre,  and 
the  feast-week  ended  with  a  burst  of 
horseplay  more  boisterous*  than  we 
should  tolerate.  The  crown  of  all  these 
university  celebrations  is  a  mas- 
querade, representing  some  historic 
scene,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  the 
Tournament  in  Vienna  in  1560,  given  by 
Maximilian,  King  of  Bohemia,  in  honor 
of  his  guest,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  It 
happens  that  at  the  present  moment 
Utrecht  has  many  students  of  great 
wealth,  and  this  pageant  was  specially 
splendid  in  consequence.  Some  two 
hundred  students  took  part  in  it,  half 
of  them  representing  historical  person- 
ages, the  others  their  heralds  and  body- 
guards, and  all  of  them,  in  armor  and 
trappings  and  costumes,  careful  repro- 
ductions of  the  originals.  For  the 
whole  week  they  played  their  mimic 
parts.  Men-at-arms  stood  at  every 
corner,  knights  in  armor  pranced  in 
every  street.  During  that  time  the  stu- 
dent who  represented  the  king  held  his 
court,  dined  in  state,  with  a  hundred 
knights  around  him,  watched  the  dance 
from  his  throne  with  the  beauty  of  his 
choice  seated  beside  him,  and  received 
the  obeisance  of  the  citizens  (punctil- 
ious on  the  part  of  the  professors)  when 
he  rode  out  with  his  retinue.  On  the 
field  of  the  tournament  even  he  flew  his 
colors  over  his  pavilion  set  aside  that 
where  the  orange  waved  above  the 
young  and  sweet-looking  Wilhelmina, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Koning  his 
mock  majesty's  heralds  announced  to 
the  real  sovereign  that  the  tournay  was 
at  an  end.  I  wonder  if  the  young  fellow 
felt  any  decline  when  Sunday  morning 
came,  and  he  had  to  step  out  from  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty? 
There  were  signs  at  any  rate  that  the 
coat  of  mail  sat  as  heavily  upon  him  as 
the  cares  of  state  are  said  to  do.  And 
from  the  spectators'  point  of  view  one 
never  quite  lost  the  sense  of  a  mimic 
show— except  once,  when  the  procession 
passed  through  rhe  Maliebaan  in  the 
darkening  to  the  music  of  pipes  and 
tambours,  when  the  ostrich  plumes  of 
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the  knights  reared  against  the  over- 
hanging branches,  and  their  armor 
glanced  in  the  light  of  the  torches,  in 
the  smoky  gloom  of  which  the  mimicry- 
was  hid  for  a  moment,  and  the  pageant 
of  the  sixteenth  century  realized. 

Utrecht  tempts  one  to  "potter  about" 
in  it.    There  are  tew  "sights."  so  called. 
An     ecclesiastical     museum,     a     town 
museum    containing    the    model    of    a 
Dutch  interior  of  earlier  date,  now  and 
then  an  interesting  and  unpresuming 
exhibition  of  modern  pictures  or  of  arts 
and  crafts,— these  are  all.    At  one  time 
the  city  had  a  repute  for  pretty  women, 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  manag 
to  retain  it.    One  hears  much  of  hand- 
some women-in  North  Holland  and  Zee- 
land    and    Friesland,    with    dairymaid 
color.    We  may  admit   the   handsome, 
pliant  figures,  without  any  tendency  to 
embonpoint  as  generally  conceived.    No 
doubt  the  wide  breeches  of  the  fisher- 
men,    and    an    ambition    among     the 
peasant  women  to  wear  manifold  petti- 
coats (unsatisfied,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand,     with     fewer     than     thirteen), 
carried  by  means  of  a  bag  of  sand  round 
the  waist,  have  given  rise  to  the  *>rro- 
nous  conception  of  the  enormity  of  the 
Dutch  a  parte  post.    Rut  in  the  towns. 
at    least,    the    complexion    goes    early. 
The  truly  interesting  Utrecht  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  imagination,  and  imagination 
peoples  it  with  ecclesiastics.    The  Dom 
tower,  rising  from  its  centre,  command- 
ing it  and  half  a  province  besides,  tes- 
tifies to  the  power  of  the  clergy.      To 
understand  the  city  rightly  in  its  plan, 
even  to-day,  you  must  conceive  of  it  as 
a    city     of    churches,     around     which 
clustered  in  close  squares   the   houses 
and  cloisters  of  the  clergy.    .Tanskerk- 
hof,   Pieterskerkhof.  the  Munsterkerk- 
hof   are   examples    of   the    squares    so 
formed.      Once   they   were   completely 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city. — some 
of  them  even  were  walled  in  and  moated 
within  the  encircling  canal:  and  it  was 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  the 
many  streets  broke  in  upon  them.    Let 
the    visitor    wTho    is    sufficiently    inter- 
ested find    his    way    to    the    Voetsius- 
steegje,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
square,    presently  joining  it   with   the 


Pieterskerkhof.  and  consider  it  as  the 
only  inlet,  and  he  will  get  an  impres- 
sion of  the  plan  and  appearance  of  the 
city  in  earlier  times. 

And  I  need  no  excuse  for  asking  him 
to  linger  in  the  Munsterkerkhof,  once 
he  is  there.    At  one  side  of  the  square 
rises   the   Dom   tower,    remarkable   in 
little  save  its  height,  its  singleness,  and 
its    detachment.    Unlike    most    Gothic 
churches,    Utrecht   Cathedral    was   de- 
signed with  this  one  tower  only,  and  is, 
accordingly,  of  the  unusual  height  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.    Or  we 
may    believe,    in   perfect   accord    with 
history,  that,  as  a  tower  of  great  height 
was  required  for  spying  purposes  by 
archbishops    surrounded    by    enemies, 
one  such  was  as  many  as  they  could 
undertake.     The    towers     detachment 
shows  that  the  cathedral  was  beyond 
their  powers  a  little.    From  the  choir, 
which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  church,— 
sadly  disfigured  in  its  whitewashed  in- 
terior,—to   the  Dom  tower  there   is   a 
great  open  space,  the  heart  and  centre 
of  the  square,  defiled  by  foot-passen- 
-   and   traversed    by   the   wretched 
tram-lines  of  which  lament  was  made 
before.    Now,  though  before  the  great 
havoc-playing    storm    of    1074,    which 
swept   down    I   know    not    how    many 
spires  like  nine-pins,  the  tower  and  the 
choir   were   joined    in    one    completed 
cathedral,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
connecting    nave    was    of  wood    only. 
During  the  two  hundred  and  more  years 
in  which  the  cathedral  has  stood  in  its 
present  ridiculous  state  of  dismember- 
ment,   the   square   itself    has    changed 
greatly,  and  always  for  the  worse.    The 
new  university,  on  the  south-east  side, 
was  needed,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
old  entrance  and  staircase  which  still 
exist,  enclosed  in  a  corner  of  the  present 
handsome  building;  but  the  old  build- 
ings   connected    with    the    church,    in 
which  it  made  a  home,  must  have  been 
more  in  keeping  with  their  neighbors  in 
the  square,  and  were  furnished  no  doubt 
in  a  less  sumptuous  style  of  upholstery, 
more  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  a 
teaching  university.    Under  the  changes 
in   the  university   these   old   buildings 
have  undergone  a  continual  and  curious 
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transformation.  And  so  it  is  on  all 
sides  of  the  square;  the  old  archbishop's 
palace,  on  the  south,  is  now  a  coffee- 
house. 

One  thing  more  the  visitor  ought  to 
notice  about  Utrecht  before  he  leaves  it. 
A  little  way  beyond  the  Witte  Vrouwe 
Poort  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  is  a 
fortress,  one  of  a  line  which  stretches 
northwards     from     it     by     Weesp     to 
Naarden  and  to  Muiden  on  the  moutn  of 
the  Vecht,  and  southwards  by  Vrees- 
wijk  on  the  Lek  to  Gorkum  on  the  Maas. 
Besides  this  chief  line  of  fortificat'ons 
—the  Nieuwe  Hollandsche  Waterlinie— 
there    is    a    second    of    earthenworks 
thrown  up  from  the  Zuider  Zee  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eem,  by  the  Gelderscbe 
Vallei,  across  the  Betuwe  to  St.  Andries, 
in  North  Brabant;  but  the  enemy  cross- 
ing the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers 
would  find  slender  opposition  until  the 
first  line  was  reached.    The  real  defence 
of  Holland,  however,  is  her  mortal  and 
ubiquitous    enemy— water.    Three   cen- 
turies ago.    the    sea   from    which    she 
snatched  bare  life  bred  the  men   who 
were  to  make  world-wide  conquests  for 
her;  it  was  the  sea,  allowed   its    way 
across  her  rich  fields,  that  saved   her 
from  the  arms  of  Spain.    And  were  Hol- 
land put  to  the  pinch  to-day,  as  she  was 
when  Valdez  sat  down  against  Leiden, 
inundation  would  be  her  safety.      East 
of  this  Nieuwe  Hollandsche  Waterlinie, 
as  lias  been  shown,  the  land  slopes  up- 
wards, and  in  time  of  war  it  would  be 
possible    to    flood    the    base    of    this 
acclivity,  and  bar  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  who  could  not  sap  the  waters. 
The  scheme  Of  inundation  provides  for 
flooding,    as    I'ar   as   possible,    by   fresh 
water,  so  that  the  land  may  not  suffer 
more  than  is  necessary.    The  inundation 
would    reach    to    such    a    depth    that 
neither  wading  nor  the  passage  of  big 
vessels  would  be  possible:  and  as  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  immersed  country 
would  not  require  so   much   water  as 
others,  regulating  reservoirs  would  be 
used.    Of  course  the  dams  dividing  the 
reservoirs,  and  the  railways,  would  be 
so  many  highroads  for  an  enemy,  unless 
these  points  were  commanded  by  fort- 
resses along  the  line;  and  the  sluices 


must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
fenders. All  these  things  are  in  the 
scheme.  But  the  stranger  might  live 
a  year  in  the  country  and  never  guess 
at  all  this  preparation.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  value  of  a  foot  or  two 
of  dike  in  Holland,  and  of  how  her  great 
works  are  hidden  from  the  eye. 

And  indeed,  after  the  pictures,  there 
is  nothing  in  Holland  half  so  interesting 
as  her  great  works,  and  especially  those 
under  the  control  of  the  Waterstaat. 
The  great  enemy  that  has  to  be  held 
at  bay  is  not  the  ocean  alone.  But  first 
let  it  be  realized  that  this  enemy  is  a 
real  and  constant  danger.  In  the  spring 
of  1890  I  was  living  in  Rotterdam.  One 
Saturday  there  was  a  spring-tide,  and 
a  high  wind  was  blowing  off  the  ocean. 
The  water  in  the  river  mounted  higher 
and  higher,  as  we  could  see.  In  the 
early  morning  from  the  Beurs  Plein, 
which  was  so  dry  still  that  the  cars 
were  running  (being  situate  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  town  lying  between  the 
Hoogstraat,*the  old  dike,  and  the  Maas), 
I  watched  the  water  passing  out  of  the 
neighboring  streets  into  the  Remon- 
strant church.  By  midday  the  cars  had 
all  stopped,  and  business-men  were 
making  their  way  home  on  boats  or  on 
lorries  or  as  best  they  could.  Between 
the  Hoogstraat  and  the  river  all  thu 
streets  were  underwater;  here  and  there 
a  bridge  over  a  canal  appeared  above 
the  surface.  I  took  a  boat  and  paid 
some  calls,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing;  the 
voyage  was  dangerous,  because  of 
many  sunken  rocks  in  the  shape  of 
corner-stones  and  iron  railings,  and  the 
like,  and  my  friends  interviewed  me 
from  the  upper  windows.  There  were 
many  comical  scenes,  and  merry  on- 
goings, but  indeed  our  situation  was 
critical.  The  damage  done  already, 
especially  on  the  ground  floors  of  the 
buildings,  was  enormous,  and  a  greater 
evil  menaced.  The  water  was  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  old  dike 
on  which  is  the  Hoogstraat;  were  that 
surmounted,  the  Mnnenstad  and  the 
whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  city 
were  at  its  mercy.  Fortunately,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  floods 
fell. 
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Now  some  such  danger  as  that 
threatens  Holland  always,  and  in  all 
parts,— for  inland  inundations  and  the 
flooding  of  the  many  arms  of  the  Rhine 
are  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the 
irruptions  of  the  ocean.  Suppose  we 
run  out  from  Utrecht  to  Wijk,  where 
the  Kromme  Ryu  strikes  north  and 
haves  the  Lek  to  run  westwards  to 
Rotterdam.  Opposite  us  lies  the  fertile 
Betuwe,  to  which  we  will  be  ferried 
across  presently.  Soon  after  it  crossed 
the  German  border,  the  Rhine  had 
stretched  out  a  great  arm— the  Waal— to 
join  hands  at  Gorkum  with  the  Maas. 
Between  the  two,  and  reaching  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Maas,  and 
watered  across  by  the  Waal,  is  a 
tract  of  fertile  river  clay,  known  as  the 
Betuwe.  It  is  on  this  fertile  stretch 
that  the  ferry-hoat  has  landed  us  now. 
A  road,  scarce  more  than  a  path,  leads 
with  a  gentle  acclivity  for  some  hun- 
dred yards  through  fat  rich  fields  where 
summer  day  the  black-and-white 
rows  arc  feeding,  and  peasants  are 
working,  and  great-boled  willow-trees, 
unpollarded.  cast  sweeping  shadows  to 
a  fine  broad  road,  which  follows  the 
course  of  the  river  at  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile's  distance  from  it.  On  the  outer 
or  river  side  of  the  road,  among  the 
-fields  and  trees,  there  are,  set  on  vary- 
ing elevations,  brick  and  other  works. 
and  even  a  dwelling-house  here  and 
there;  inland  from  the  road  are  farm- 
towns,  flanked  by  the  square  hay-sheds, 
and  cherry  orchards,  and  more  fields. 
The  road  itself  on  which  we  are  stand- 
ing is  above  the  level  of  the  land  on 
either  side.— above  the  level  of  the  fields 
sloping  gently  downwards  to  the  water, 
and  above  the  level  of  the  steadings  and 
houses  and  orchards  to  the  south.  In 
fact,  we  are  standing  on  the  dike  which 
bars  the  way  of  the  river  on  the  norMi 
side  of  the  Betuwe. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
is  ever  danger  in  this  river  flowing  past 
peacefully  hundreds  of  yards  away. 
Come  here  in  winter,  however,  and  the 
danger  will  be  evident,  or  at  any  rate 
might  be.  Then,  as  likely  as  not,  all 
this  green  stretch  to  the  river  — the 
nltericaarden— would  be  submerged,  the 


tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  highest-set 
buildings  only,  showing  above  water. 
A  Lew  miles  farther  down  the  Lek  from 
where  we  are  standing  is  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Kuilenburg.  at  which  the 
traveller  from  the  south  by  way  of 
Bommel  crosses  the  river.  If  it  is 
summer,  and  he  looks  out  of  his  car- 
riage window,  he  will  notice  that  tne 
portion  of  the  bridge  which  actually 
spans  the  water  is  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole,  and  that  on  each  side  of  the 
river  the  heavy  piers  and  arches  stretch 
away  through  dry  green  fields  and  he 
wonders  accordingly.  Let  him  come 
back  this  way  in  winter,  however,  and 
probably  he  will  find  every  span  re- 
flected in  water,  and  he  will  wonder  no 
more.  When  the  waters  are  out  over 
the  uiterwaarden  thus,  it  is  \<*i  that  is 
most  to  be  feared.  The  river,  lying 
frost-bound  at  its  winter-level,  is  sud- 
denly unlocked  in  the  south,  or  is  blown 
upon  by  the  south  wind,  and  the  ice 
melts,  and  great  blocks  come  thump- 
ing down  upon  the  dike  here,  block  upon 
block;  and  there  are  days  and  nights  of 
terrible  anxiety,  when  vessels  that  lay- 
in  the  river  are  forced  up  against  the 
dike,  and  the  dike  itself,  it  seems,  must 
be  forced,  and  the  waters  burst  upon 
the  fields  within.  Such  is  the  fight  that 
may  be  going  on  here  or  there  or  any- 
where in  the  country;  and  when  one  has 
seen  it  he  comes  to  look  with  a  new 
respect  upon  this  roadway,  compound 
of  earth  and  mud  and  stones,  and 
bound  together  with  osiers. 

Among  the  Dutch  engineering  works, 
of  course,  this  is  only  a  small  affair,  yet 
characteristic  enough  to  whet  our 
curiosity  for  greater.  Such,  though  by 
no  means  the  greatest,  are  the  sluices 
at  Yreeswijk,  some  ten  miles  down  the 
Lek,  where  the  Keulsche  Vaart.  which 
(as  its  name  implies)  puts  Amsterdam 
into  direct  communication  with  Co- 
logne, issues  upon  the  river.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  linger  at  them,  however, 
for  we  are  on  our  way  to  see  the  still 
more  important  waterways  from  Am- 
sterdam to  the  sea.  In  earlier  days, 
and  in  earlier  conditions  of  commerce, 
Amsterdam  did  not  require  any  such 
communication.    Isolated  from  the  Ger- 
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man  Ocean,  and  shut  off  from  attack  on 
the  side  of  the  Zuider  Zee  because  of 
the  Pampus,  the  great  sand-bank  chok- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Y,  she  nourished 
without  a  rival.  Sometimes  the  ships 
with  the  merchandise  came  as  far  as 
the  Pampus,  whence  their  cargoes  were 
carried  to  her  in  the  scheeps  kameelen,  or 
ships'  camels,  small  lighters  specially- 
constructed  for  that  traffic;  others,  too 
large  for  the  shallows  of  the  Zuider  Zee, 
lightened  at  Den  Helder,  away  in  the 
north  of  North  Holland,  over  against 
Texel.  The  day  came  at  length,  how- 
ever, when  outlet  to  the  sea  was  impera- 
tive if  the  capital  was  to  hold  her  own 
at  all,  and  in  1819  was  begun,  and  five 
years  later  was  finished,  the  North  Hol- 
land Canal,  with  an  exit  at  Nieuwe 
Diep. 

If  Nieuwe  Diep  had  nothing  save  the 
sluices  to  show,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  the  tourist  going  so  far  north, 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  impelled,  as  we 
were,  by  an  ambition  to  make  a  com- 
plete tour  of  Dutch  waterways.  The 
locks  there,  crowded,  and  unrivalled 
thirty  years  ago,  stand  deserted  now, 
eclipsed  by  the  great  works  at 
Y-Muiden;  in  one  forenoon  this  spring, 
when  we  sat  beside  them,  delighting  in 
the  never-ending  movement  over  at  the 
Willemsoord,  only  one  small  gunpowder 
boat  for  the  forts  passed  through  the 
gates.  The  North  Holland  Canal,  with 
its  tortuous  course  and  many  locks  and 
bridges,  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It 
happened  often  that  the  great  ocean 
ships  were  sighted  from  the  heights  at 
Velzerend  days  before  they  cduld  enter 
at  Den  Helder;  not  infrequently,  in 
severe  winters,  weeks  and  even  months 
passed  before  they  reached  Amsterdam. 
So  in  1865  the  Prince  of  Orange  put  the 
first  spade  in  the  sand  at  Y-Muiden, 
where  it  ought  to  have  been  put  half  a 
century  earlier,  and  the  North  Holland 
Canal  was  dead.  But  Nieuwe  Diep  re- 
mains, the  most  important  naval  station 
in  Holland.  A  wet-dock  communicates 
with  the  harbor,  which  is  strongly  for- 
tified and  kept  clear  by  a  guiding  dam 
parallel  with  the  coast-line;  and  there 
are  dry-docks,  an  arsenal,  naval  work- 
shops, and  many  naval  institutions.    A 


picturesque  touch  is  given  to  the  busy 
scene  when  the  fishing-fleets  from  Texel 
and  Wieringen  and  Urk  lie  side  by  side 
with  cruisers  and  torpedo-boats,  and 
their  strangely  garbed  fishermen  mingle 
with  the  Dutch  blue-jackets  on  the 
quay.  And  when  you  have  seen  all  that 
is  to  be  seen  at  Nieuwe  Diep,  walk 
westwards,  past  the  town  of  Helder  and 
the  forts  towards  the  sandhills,  along 
the  enormous  dike— a  giant  compared 
with  those  of  the  Betuwe,  or  even  with 
that  at  Vreeswijk  —  which  protects 
North  Holland  when  the  waters,  piled 
into  the  German  Ocean,  are  carried  tide 
upon  tide  against  her  coasts,  and  rise 
ten  feet,  it  may  be,  above  the  normal. 
The  sight  of  that  Helder  dike  will  repay 
you  for  the  somewhat  monotonous 
journey  to  Nieuwe  Diep. 

The  North  Sea  comes  thundering  no 
less  violently  upon  the  dunes  at 
Y-Muiden,  and  when  these  natural 
barriers  were  cut  there  to  give  an  exit 
to  the  new  canal,  timid  citizens  of  Am- 
sterdam were  fearful— and  no  wonder— 
for  their  city  and  for  their  province. 
But  that  is  an  old  story.  For -twenty 
years  now  the  great  ships  have  sailed 
up  to  Amsterdam  through  a  fair  stretch 
of  polder-land  thousands  of  acres  in 
extent,  reclaimed  by  the  draining  of  the 
Y-gulf  in  the  making  of  the  canal.  The 
triumph  of  engineering  skill  over  the 
elements,  indeed,  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  Amsterdam  over  the  inclination 
of  commerce  to  carry  her  treasures  to 
other  ports.  But  she  will  not  give  in, 
and  new  and  larger  locks,  capable  of 
holding  the  biggest  vessels  afloat,  are 
on  the  point  of  completion  at  the  present 
moment.  And  it  was  these  new  locks 
in  the  course  of  construction  which  dis- 
covered for  us  the  magnitude  and  dar- 
ing of  the  engineering  works  of  Hol- 
land. Hitherto  we  could  only  conceive, 
from  the  palpable  difficulties  overcome, 
the  labor  and  skill  hidden  under  ground 
and  under  sea;  here  they  were  laid  bare, 
It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  at  the  end 
of  an  article  the  description  of  an  under- 
taking which  could  scarce  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  in  a  whole  number  of 
"Maga."  A  few  general  figures  convey 
no  meaning;  it  is  useless  to  tell   how 
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many  million  cubic  metres  of  sand  were 
lifted  from  the  pit,  how  many  hundred 
thousand  guilders  were  spent  on  piles 
and  concrete  for  the  floors  and  walls, 
or  how  an  increase  of  sonic  two  feet  in 
the  depth  of  the  sill  involved  an  extra 
expenditure  of  £30,000,  and  a  risk  from 
the  action  of  ground-water  so  great  that 
it  became  a  burning  parliamentary  ques- 
tion. One  must  have  seeu  the  under- 
taking in  process  to  understand  its 
magnitude,  and  that  one  cannot  do  now. 
By  this  time.  1  suppose,  all  that  beauti- 
ful and  daring  work,  lying  naked  to  the 
sun  that  summer  day  we  spent  at 
Y-Muiden.  la  covered  up,  hidden  away, 
as  are  all  the  greatest  and  most  daring 
9  of  this  wonderful  little  country. 
And  still  the  Dutch  are  dreaming 
dreams  of  new  conquests  from  the  sea. 
We  are  sailing  from  Nienwe  Diep  to 
TeieL  This  strait  we  cross,  in  which 
some  naval  cruisers  are  manoeuvring. 
>nce  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel;  the 
half-crescent  of  islands— Texel.  Vlie- 
land.  Terschelling.  Ameland— was  part 
of  the  mainland  then,  and  the  Zuider 
Zee  did  nor  exist.  Some  token  of  thai 
is  given  by  the  sand-banks  thai  Show 
their  bright  tops  in  the  cold  sunlight  on 
our  left.  To  the  right,  and  behind  us. 
lies  the  island  of  Wieringen,  like  a  row 
of  enormous  poles  topping  the  water. 
Farther  south,  North  Holland  stretches 
a  spur,  a  line  of  blue,  into  the  mists  of 
this  wonderful  sea.  For  the  sweep  of 
an  arm,  the  horizon-line  is  the  meeting 
of  sky  and  water.  Here  it  seems  are 
boundaries  of  Nature's  own  delimita- 
tion, not  to  be  revised.  But  the  Dutch- 
man does  not  think  so.  In  his  ambi- 
tious imagination  the  scene  upon  which 
we  are  looking  takes  another  shape. 
From  North  Holland  to  Wieringen, 
from  Wieringen  again  to  the  mainland 
of  Friesland.  runs  a  gigantic  highway. 
The  fisher-craft  have  disappeared  from 
the  sea  within.  Its  bays  are  become 
rich  pastures:  fields  stretch  from  Wier- 
ingen to  Medemblik,  from  Stavoren  to 
Kampen,  the  bight  of  Hoorn  is  become 
dry.  and  the  south  shore  of  the  Zuider 
Zee  is  a  straight  dike  from  the  Yssel  to 
the  Y.  There  is  no  longer  a  Zuider  Zee, 
indeed,  but  only  the  inland  lake  of  the 


waters  of  the  Yssel,  which  discharge 
at  the  sluices  at  Wieringen;  and  the 
dead  cities  have  come  to  life  again. 
That  is  the  dream  of  the  Dutchman.  It 
is  a  dream  of  an  addition  to  his  country 
of  some  eight  hundred  square  miles;  it 
will  cost  twenty-five  millions,  and  if  the 
work  were  begun  now,  it  might  be 
finished  in  1930.  We  were  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  Dutchman  is  a  taker  of 
long  views. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
MATHURIN. 

A    SINNER   OF    PONTIAC. 

You  may  hear  Mathurin's  story  from 
almost  any  tale-teller  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  where  every  parish  has  its 
professional  raconteur,  and  where  every 
other  man  is  an  amateur.  But  you 
will  hear  it  told  with  most  fitting  sym- 
pathy and  imagination,  at  the  beating 
of  the  flax,  in  the  little  valley  beside 
Dalgrothe  Mountain.  That  is,  per- 
haps, because  of  the  woman  who  tells 
it.  And  when  Antoinette  Marmotte, 
who  has  a  voice  like  a  bird,  sings  a 
verse  or  two  of  the  song  they  call 
••Mathurin,  the  Master  of  the  School," 
to  the  beat  of  the  hammers  upon  the 
tiax,  the  Women  pause  in  their  work 
and  weep  in  a  silly  sort  of  way,  with- 
out shame  or  reproof. 

Here  are  two  verses  of  the  song  witli 
which  Antoinette  used  to  play  upon 
their  sentimental  heart-strings:— 

Connaissez-vous  Mathurin, 

Le  maitre  d'ecole, 
Cet  aimable  boute-en-train, 

Du  plaisir  raffole? 
A  table,  en  un  gai  repas, 
Sa  langue  ne  tarit  pas 

Sur  la  gaudriole. 
Oh!  gue, 

Sur  la  gaudriole! 

Ami  lecteur,  passe-moi 

Cette  faribole; 
ije  ga!et6  me  sert  de  loi, 

Comme  de  boussole; 
Pour  chasser  le  sombre  ennui, 
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Oe  versifie  aujourd'hui 
Sur  la  gaudriole. 

Oh!  gue, 
Sur  la  gaudriole! 

The  tale  was  told  to  me  in  the  little 
valley  one  September  morning.  Far 
and  near  one  could  see  the  swinging 
of  the  flail,  and  the  laughter  of  a  ripe 
summer  was  upon  the  land.  There 
was  a  little  Calvary  down  by  the  river- 
side, where  the  flax-beaters  used  to 
say  their  prayers  in  the  intervals  of 
their  work;  and  it  was  just  at  the  foot 
of  this  that  Angele  Rouvier,  having 
finished  her  prayer,  put  her  rosary  in 
her  pocket,  wiped  her  eyes  with  the 
hem  of  her  petticoat,  and  said  to  me:— 

"Ah,   that  poor  Mathurin!" 

I  could  not  guess  at  first  why  it  was 
she  spoke  so;  but  presently  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  she  had  been  praying  for 
the  repose  of  Mathurin's  soul;  though 
he  had  been  dead  at  least  a  hundred 
years,  and  she  had  never  known  him. 
But  tradition  and  memory  are  sweet  to 
her  race,  and  perhaps  something  in  her 
own  life  that  day  had  recalled  to  her 
the  apocryphal  scripture  according  to 
Mathurin.  For  some  of  these  stories 
and  legends  lie  as  near  to  the  heart  of 
the  race  of  Angele,  as  Job  and  Isaiah 
lie  to  your  lives  and  mine;  perhaps 
nearer,  because  AngSle  and  her  race 
are  closer  to  the  honest  earth,  from 
which  good  stories  spring. 

"Ah,  that  poor  Mathurin!  I  wipe  my 
eyes  for  him!"  she  said  to  me  again. 

"Tell  me  all  about  him,  won't  you, 
Mme.  Angele?  I  want  to  hear  you  tell 
it,"  I  added  hastily,  for  I  saw  that  she 
would  despise  me  if  I  showed  igno- 
rance of  Mathurin's  story.  Her  sym- 
pathy with  Mathurin's  memory  was 
real,  but  her  pleasure  at  the  compli- 
ment conveyed  in  my  request  was  also 
real. 

"Ah!  It  was  ver'  long  ago— yes.  My 
gran'mudder  she  remember  dat  Ma- 
thurin ver'  well.  He  is  not  ver'  big 
man.  He  has  a  face— oh!  not  ver' 
handsome,  not  so  more  handsome  as 
yours— non!  His  clothes,  they  hang  on 
him  all  loose;  his  hair,  it  is  all  some 
grey,  and  it  blow  about  him  head.    He 
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is  clean  of  the  face,  no  beard-no,  nos- 
ing like  dat.  But  his  eye;  oh,  M'sieu', 
bis  eye!  It  is  like  a  coal  which  you 
blow  in  your  hand,  whew!-all  bright. 
My  gran'mudder,  she  say,  Viola,  you 
can  light  your  pipe  with  the  eyes  of 
that  Mathurin!  She  know.  She  say 
that  M'sieu'  Mathurin's  eyes  they 
shine  in  the  dark.  My  gran'fadder  he 
say  he  not  need  any  lights  on  his 
carriole  when  Mathurin  ride  with  him 
in  the  dark. 

"Vraiment,  it  is  all  ver'  true  what  I 
tell  you  all  the  time.  If  you  cut  off 
Mathurin  at  the  chin,  all  the  way  up, 
you  will  say  the  top  of  him  it  is  a 
priest.  All  the  way  down  from  his 
neck,  oh,  he  is  just  no  better  as  your- 
sel'  or  my  Jean— non!  He  is  a  ver' 
good  man.  Only  one  bad  ting  he  do. 
That  is  why  I  pray  for  him;  that  is 
why  everybody  pray  for  him— only  one 
bad  ting.  Saprie!  If  I  have  only  one 
ting  to  say  God-have-mercy  for,  I  tink 
dat  ver'  good,  I  do  my  penance  happy. 
Well,  dat  Mathurin  him  use  to  teach 
the  school.  The  cure  he  is  ver'  fond  of 
him.  All  the  leetla  children,  boys  and 
girls,  they  all  say,  West  bon  Mathurin!' 
He  is  not  ver'  cross— non!  He  have  no 
wife,  no  child;  just  live  by  himself  all 
alone.  But  he  is  ver'  good  friends 
with  everybody  in  Pontiac.  When  he 
go  'long  the  street,  everybody  say,  'Ah, 
there  go  the  good  Mathurin!'  He 
laugh,  he  tell  story,  he  smoke  a  leetla, 
he  take  a  leetla  white  wine  behin'  the 
door;  that  is  nosing— non! 

"He  have  in  the  parish  five,  ten, 
twenty  children  all  call  Mathurin;  he 
is  godfadder  with  them— yes.  So  he 
go  about  with  plenty  of  sugar  and 
sticks  of  candy  in  his  pocket.  He 
never  forget  once  the  age  of  every 
leetla  child  that  call  him  godfadder. 
He  have  a  brain  that  work  like  a 
clock.  My  gran'fadder  he  say  dat 
Mathurin  have  a  machine  in  his  head. 
It  make  the  words,  make  the  thoughts, 
make  the  fine  speech  like  the  cure, 
make  the  gran'  poetry— oh,  yes! 

"When  the  king  of  Englan'  go  to  sit 
on  the  throne,  Mathurin  write  ver' 
nice  verse  to  him.    And  by  and  by  there 
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come  to  Mathurin  a  letter— viola,  dat 
is  a  letter!  It  have  one,  two,  three, 
twenty  seals;  and  the  king  he  say  to 
Mathurin,  'Merci  miUe  fois,  M'sieu.' 
You  are  ver'  polite.  I  tank  you.  I  will 
keep  your  verses  to  tell  me  dat  my 
French  subjects  are  all  loyal  like  M. 
Mathurin.'  Dat  is  ver'  nice,  but  he  is 
not  proud— non!  He  write  six  verses 
for  my  gran'mudder— Jiein!  Dat  is 
someting.  He  write  two  verses  for  the 
king  of  Englan'  and  he  write  six  verses 
for  my  gran'mudder— you  see!  He  go 
on  so,  dis  week,  dat  week,  dis  year,  dat 
year,  all  the  time. 

"Well,  by  and  by  dere  is  trouble  in 
Pontiac.  It  is  ver'  great  trouble.  You 
see  dere  is  a  fight  against  the  king  of 
Englan',  and  dat  is  too  bad.  It  is  not 
his  fault;  he  is  ver'  nice  man;  it  is  the 
bad  men  who  make  the  laws  for  the 
king  in  Quebec.  Well,  one  day  all  over 
the  country  everybody  take  him  gun, 
and  the  leetla  bullets,  and  say,  I  will 
fight  the  soldier  of  the  king  of  En- 
glan'—like  dat!  Ver'  well,  dere  was 
twenty  men  in  Pontiac,  ver'  nice  men— 
you  will  find  deir  names  cut  in  a  stone 
on  the  church;  and  den,  tree  times  as 
big,  you  will  find  Mathurin's  name. 
Ah,  dat  is  the  ting!  You  see,  dat  re- 
bellion you  English  call  it,  we  call 
it  the  War  of  the  Patriot— well, .  call  it 
what  you  like,  quelle  difference?  The 
king  of  Englan'  smash  him  Patriot 
War  all  to  pieces.  Den  dere  is  ten  men 
of  the  twenty  come  back  to  Pontiac 
ver'  sorry.  They  are  not  happy,  no- 
body are  happy!  All  their  wives, 
they  cry;  all  their  children,  they  are 
afraid!  Some  people  say,  What  fools 
you  are;  others  say,  You  are  no  good; 
but  everybody  in  his  heart  is  ver'  sorry 
all  the  time. 

"Ver'  well,  by  and  by  dere  come  to 
Pontiac  what  you  call  a  colonel  with 
a  dozen  men— what  for,  you  tink?  To 
try  the  patriots.  He  will  stan'  them 
against  the  wall  and  shoot  them  to 
death— kill  them  dead!  When  they 
come,  the  cure  he  is  not  in  Pontiac— 
non,  not  that  day;  he  is  gone  to  another 
village.  The  English  soldier  he  has 
the  ten    men     drew     up     before    the 


church.  All  the  children  and  all  the 
wives  they  cry  and  cry,  and  they  feel 
so  bad.  Oh!  it  is  a  pity.  But  the  En- 
glish soldier  he  say  he  will  march 
them  off  to  Quebec,  and  everybody 
knows  that  is  the  end  of  the  patriots. 

"All  at  once  the  colonel's  horse  it 
grow  ver'  wild,  it  rise  up  high  and 
dance  on  him  hind  feet,  and— voila!  he 
topple  him  over  backwards,  and  the 
horse  fall  on  the  colonel  and  smash 
him;  it  smash  him  tiil  he  go  to  die. 
Ver*  well;  the  colonel,  what  does  he 
do?  They  lay  him  on  the  steps  of  the 
church.  Then  he  say,  'Bring  me  a 
priest,  quick,  for  I  go  to  die!'  Nobody 
answer.  The  colonel  he  say,  'I  have 
a  hundred  sins  all  on  my  mind;  they 
are  on  my  heart  like  a  big  hill. 
Bring  to  me  the  priest!'  he  groan 
like  that.  Nobody  speak  at  first; 
then  somebody  say  the  priest  is 
not  here.  'Find  me  a  priest.'  For 
he  tink  the  priest  will  not  come,  be- 
cause he  go  to  kill  the  patriots.  'Bring 
me  a  priest,'  he  say  again,  'and  all  the 
ten  shall  go  free!'  He  say  it  over  and 
over.  He  is  all  smash  to  pieces,  but 
his  head  it  is  all  right.  All  at  once  the 
doors  of  the  church  open  behind  him— 
what  you  tink?  Everybody's  heart  it 
stan'  still,  for  dere  is  Mathurin  dress 
as  the  priest,  with  a  leetla  boy  to 
swing  the  censer.  Everybody  say  to 
himself,  What  is  this?  Mathurin  is 
dress  as  the  priest— ah!  that  is  a  sin. 
It  is  a  saprie!  it  is  what  you  call  blas- 
pheme. 

"The  English  soldier  he  look  up  at 
Mathurin  and  say,  'Ah,  a  priest!  ah, 
M'sieu'  le  Cure!' 

'•Mathurin  look  down  on  him  and 
say,  'M'sieu',  it  is  for  you  to  confess 
your  sins,  and  to  have  the  office  of  the 
Church.  But  first,  as  you  have  prom- 
ise just  now,  you  must  give  up  these 
poor  men,  who  have  fight  for  what  dey 
tink  is  right.  You  will  let  them  go 
free  this  moment!' 

"  'Yes,  yes,'  say  the  English  colonel; 
'they  shall  go  free.  Only  give  me  the 
help  of  the  Church  at  my  last!' 

"Mathurin  turn  to  the  other  soldiers 
and  say,  'Unloose  the  men.' 
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"The  colonel  nod  his  head  and  say, 
'Unloose  the  men!'  Then  the  men  are 
unloose,  and  they  all  go  away,  for 
Mathurin  tell  them  to  go. 

"Everybody  is  ver'  afraid  becos'  of 
what  Mathurin  do.  Mathurin  he  say 
to  the  soldiers,  'Lift  him  up  and  bring 
him  in  the  church.'  They  bring  him 
up  to  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Mathurin 
look  at  the  man  for  a  while,  and  it 
seem  as  if  he  cannot  speak  to  him; 
but  the  colonel  say,  'I  have  give  you 
my  word.  Give  me  comfort  of  the 
Church  before  I  die.'  He  is  in  ver' 
great  pain,  so  Mathurin  he  turn  roun' 
to  everybody  dat  stan'  by,  and  tell 
them  to  say  the  prayers  for  the  sick. 
Everybody  get  him  down  on  his  knees 
and  say  the  prayer ;  everybody  say :  'Lord, 
have  mercy.  Spare  him,  0  Lord;  deliver 
him,  0  Lord,  from  Thy  wrath!'  And 
Mathurin  he  pray  all  the  same  as  a 
priest,  ver'  soft  and  gentle.  He  pray 
on  and  on,  and  the  face  of  the  English 
soldier  it  ger  ver'  quiet  and  still,  and 
the  tear  drop  down  his  cheek.  And 
just  as  Mathurin  say  at  the  last  his 
sins  they  are  forgive,  he  die.  Then 
Mathurin  as  he  go  away  to  take  off  his 
robes,  he  say  to  himself,  'Miserere  mei 
Dens!  miserere  mei  DeusI* 

"So  dat  is  the  ting  Mathurin  do  to 
save  the  patriots  from  the  bullets. 
Ver'  well,  the  men  dey  go  free,  and 
when  the  governor  at  Quebec  he  hear 
the  truth,  he  say  it  is  all  right.  Also 
the  English  soldier  die  in  peace  and 
happy,  becos'  he  tink  his  sins  are  for- 
give. But  then  there  is  Mathurin  and 
his  sin  to  pretend  he  is  a  priest!  The 
cure  he  come  back,  and  there  is  a  great 
trouble. 

"Mathurin  he  is  ver'  quiet  and  still. 
Nobody  come  near  him  in  him  house, 
nobody  go  near  to  the  school.  But  he 
sit  alone  all  day  in  him  school,  and 
he  work  on  the  blackboar'  and  he 
write  on  the  slate;  but  there  is  no  child 
come,  becos'  the  cure  has  forbid  any 
one  to  speak  to  Mathurin.  Not  till  the 
next  Sunday,  then  the  cure  send  word 
for  Mathurin  to  come  to  the  church. 
Mathurin  come  to  the  steps  of  the 
altar;  then  the  cure  say  to  him:— 


"  'Mathurin,  you  have  sin  a  great 
sin.  If  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago 
you  would  be  put  to  death  for 
dat.' 

Mathurin  he  say  ver'  soft,  'Dat  is  no 
matter,  I  am  ready  to  die  now.  I  did 
it  to  save  de  fadders  of  the  children 
and  the  husbands  of  the  wives.  I  did 
it  to  make  a  poor  sinner  happy  as  he 
go  from  the  world.    The  sin  is  mine!' 

"Then  the  cure  he  say,  'The  men  are 
free,  that  is  good;  the  wives  have  their 
husbands  and  the  children  their 
fathers.  Also  the  man  who  confess  his 
sins— the  English  soldier— to  whom 
you  say  the  words  of  a  priest  of  God,, 
he  is  forgive.  The  spirit  of  God  it  was. 
upon  him  when  he  die,  becos'  you 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  But 
for  you,  blasphemer,  who  take  upon 
you  the  holy  ting,  you  shall  suffer! 
For  penance,  all  your  life  you  shall 
teach  a  child  no  more!' 

"Ah!  M'sieu'  le  Cure  he  know  dat  is 
the  greatest  penance  for  the  poor 
Mathurin!  Then  he  set  him  other 
tings  to  do;  and  every  Sunday  for  a 
whole  year  Mathurin  come  on  his 
knees  all  the  way  to  the  church,  but 
the  cure  say,  'Not  yet  are  you  forgive.' 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Mathurin  he 
look  so  thin,  so  white,  you  can  blow 
through  him.  Every  day  he  go  to  him 
school  and  write  on  the  blackboar', 
and  mark  on  the  slate,  and  call  the  roll 
of  the  school.  But  there  is  no  answer, 
for  there  is  no  child.  But  all  the  time 
the  wives  of  the  men  dat  he  have  save, 
and  the  children,  dey  pray  for  him. 
And  by  and  by  all  de  village  dey  pray 
for  him,  dey  are  so  sorry. 

"It  is  so  for  two  years;  and  then  they 
say  that  Mathurin  he  go  to  die.  He 
cannot  come  on  his  knees  to  the  church; 
and  the  men  whose  life  he  save,  dey 
come  to  the  cure  and  ask  him  to  take 
the  penance  from  Mathurin.  The 
cure  say,  'Wait  till  next  Sunday.'  So 
next  Sunday  Mathurin  is  carry  to  the 
church— he  is  too  weak  to  walk  on  his 
knees.  The  cure  he  stan'  at  the  altar, 
and  he  read  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
which  say  dat  Mathurin  his  penance  is 
over,  and  he  is  forgive;  dat  the  pope 
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himself  pray  for  Mathurin,  to  save  bis 
soul!    So. 

"Mathurin  all  at  once  he  stan'  up, 
and  his  face  it  smile  and  smile,  and 
he  stretch  out  his  arms  as  if  they  are 
on  a  cross,  and  he  say,  'Lord,  I  am 
ready  to  go,'  and  he  fall  down.  But 
the  cur6  catch  him  as  he  fall,  and 
Mathurin  say,  'The  children— let  them 
come  to  me  dat  I  may  teach  them  be- 
fore I  die!'  An'  all  the  children  in  the 
church  dey  come  close  to  him,  and  he 
sit  up  and  smile  at  them,  and  he 
say:— 

"  'It  is  the  class  in  'rithmetic.  How 
much  is  three  times  four?'  And  them 
all  answer,  'Three  times  four  is 
twelve.'  And  he  say.  'May  the  Twelve 
Apostles  pray  for  me!'  Then  he  ask, 
'Class  in  geography— how  far  is  It 
roun'  the  world?'  And  dey  answer, 
Twenty-four  thousand  miles.'  He 
say.  'Good;  it  is  not  so  far  to  God! 
The  school  is  over  all  the  time,'  he  say, 
and  that  is  only  everyting  of  poor 
Mathurin.    He  is  dead. 

"When  the  cur6  lay  him  down,  after 
he  make  the  Sign  upon  him,  he  kiss 
his  face  and  say:  'Mathurin,  now  you 
are  a  priest  unto  God!'" 

That  was  Angele  Rouvier's  story  of 
Mathurin,  the  master  of  the  school, 
for  whom  the  women  and  the 
children  pray  in  the  parish  of  Pontiac, 
though  the  school  has  been  dismissed 
these  hundred  years. 

Gilbert  Parker. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  ROMAN  CHURCH  IN  FRENCH  FICTION. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  what  is 
known  as  the  religious  novel  was  a 
peculiar  growth  of  British  soil.  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre  in  one  of  his  essays 
points  out,  as  a  strange  idiosyncrasy 
of  us  islanders,  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  up  our  story-telling 
with  the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of 
moral  and  spiritual  problems.    In  his 


own  happy  land  if  people  want  a  work 
of  edification  they  buy  it  separately, 
and  do  not  expect  to  find  it  amalga- 
mated with  a  work  of  fiction.  But 
even  in  France  the  religious  question 
has  become  too  urgent  to  be  ruled  out 
of  any  department  of  literature.  M. 
Zola's  "Lourdes"  and  "Rome,"  M.  Huys- 
mans's  "En  Route,"  and  the  charmiug 
tales  of  M.  Yves  de  Querdec,  to  name 
no  others,  are  striking  cases  in  point 
among  contemporary  fiction. 

No  more  telling  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  the  prevailing  current  of 
thought  could  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  the  Apostle  of  Naturalism  should 
have  devoted  two  very  thick  volumes 
to  the  examination  of  certain  phases 
of  Catholic  life.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  very  much  about  "Gourdes"  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  elucidates  its  suc- 
cessor. It  illustrates  M.  Zola's  familiar 
advantages  and  defects  as  a  writer; 
his  easy  use  of  accumulated  details  so 
as  to  produce  the  desired  impression: 
his  power  of  giving  a  symbolic  mean- 
ing to  some  central  feature  of  his  story 
and  leaving  the  reader  at  last  with  one 
strange  and  grandiose  image  stamped 
on  his  mind,  summing  up  for  him  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  book.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  hospital  train,  bearing  its 
load  of  misery  to  the  place  of  miracles; 
this  grotesque  entity,  made  up  of  hun- 
dreds of  souls  in  pain  breathing  out 
their  desperate  desire  in  the  Latin 
hymns  of  the  Church,  while  the  peas- 
ants in  the  fields  look  up  and  listen 
and  wonder  as  the  train  speeds  by. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  forced 
once  more  to  recognize  the  curious 
limitations  of  his  powerful  mind.  His 
characters  have  no  development;  each 
is  represented,  as  in  the  old  ballads, 
by  a  single  gesture  or  phrase;  M.  de 
Guersaint  always  amiably  volatile,  like 
an  innocent  elderly  sparrow;  Sister 
Hyacinthe  always  gay  and  ready  for 
duty  in  a  clean  apron  and  cuffs;  Marie 
always  innocent  and  emotional,  with 
her  golden  hair.  Then  we  note  his 
tremendous  assumptions,  comical  in 
the  case  of  one  who  glows  with  right- 
eous indignation  at  the  bare  thought 
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of  the  assumptions  of  faith;  his  abso- 
lute blindness  to  certain  generally 
admitted  canons  of  conduct;  the  ha- 
tred of  the  ascetic  principle  or  what  he 
considers  such,  that  is  responsible  for 
such  impossible  touches  as  that  of  his 
hero  Froment's  utterance  to  the 
woman  who  confesses  to  him  that  her 
visit  to  Lourdes  as  a  helper  in  a  great 
work*  of  charity  is  merely  the  cloak  for 
a  guilty  intrigue,  a  three  days'  carnival 
of  the  flesh,  "Madam,  I  pity  and  re- 
spect you." 

In  this  young  abbe  M.  Zola  has 
sought  to  represent  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Church  and  reason.  .  His 
father  is  a  man  of  science,  his  mother 
a  fair  saint.  A  disappointment  in  love 
reinforces  his  inherited  instinct  of  de- 
votion by  sending  him  into  the  Church; 
but  hardly  has  he  donned  the  cassock, 
than  his  father's  spirit  awakes  in  him, 
and  of  course  wins  an  easy  victory 
over  the  vague  emotional  mysticism 
which  is  M.  Zola's  only  idea  of  religion. 
M.  Zola  conceives  of  all  forms  of  be- 
lief as  the  expression  of  man's  need 
only.  The  testimony  to  a  response 
from  without  the  man  to  the  need  of 
his  spirit  he  never  seems  for  an  instant 
to  consider,  dismissing  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  conversion  and  renewal  of 
character  under  spiritual  influence  as 
so  many  instances  of  hallucination,  or 
at  most  the  reflex  action  on  the  soul 
of  its  own  desire. 

It  would  be  useless  to  expect  from 
M.  Zola  any  new  light  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  life  of  faith;  but  he  is 
both  amusing  and  instructive  when 
he  comes  to  describe  the  politics  of  the 
faithful.  He  has  a  true  sympathy  and 
devotion  for  little  Bernadette;  the  ex- 
quisite soul,  whose  dream  of  the  won- 
der-working virgin  created  the  whole 
movement  of  the  Lourdes  pilgrimages, 
and  who  was  sent  away  to  die,  shut 
out  as  far  as  possible  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  triumph  of  her  work, 
—though  indeed  she  would  never  have 
cared  for,  or  even  understood,  the 
lines  on  which  the  Fathers  of  the 
Grotto  were  shaping  the  work  that 
she  had  begun.    He  leaves  a  vivid  im- 


pression of  the  contrast  between  the 
ardent  faith  and  hope  of  the  helpers 
of  the  poor,  of  this  great  wail  of  hu- 
man misery  beating  at  the  Virgin's 
sbrine  in  an  agony  of  supplication, 
and  the  commercial  spirit  that  dese- 
crates the  place,  the  commerce  of 
relics,  the  keen  competition  between 
the  clerical  organizers  and  the  lay 
community,  with  their  shops  and  ho- 
tels; the  passion  and  the  pity,  the 
meanness  and  the  bathos  of  •  it  all. 
Pierre  Froment  is  left  at  the  end  of 
the  book  entirely  dominated  by  his 
parental  instincts,  ready  to  cast  his 
breviary  to  the  moles  and  the  bats. 
He  re-appears  in  "Rome"  asa  Neo-Chris- 
tian  socialist,  a  fervent  worker  among 
the  poor  of  Paris,  convinced  that  the 
mission  of  the  Church  is  to  set  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  social  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  masses. 
Encouraged  by  such  work  as  the  Mar- 
quis de  Munn's  in  France,  by  Car- 
dinal Manning's  attitude  in  the 
dockers'  strike,  and  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bon's sanction  of  the  movement  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  he  writes  a  book, 
indicating  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
part  of  the  Church  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  society,  and  finds  to  his  great 
surprise  that  while  he  supposes  him- 
self to  have  been  writing  in  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  he  and  his  book 
have  been  denounced  at  Rome.  The 
situation  is  obviously  studied  from  the 
episode  of  Lamennais  and  the 
Avenir;  but  the  extreme  simplicity 
which  M.  Zola  attributes  to  his  hero 
in  this  stage  hardly  harmonizes  with 
the  picture  of  his  disillusioned  state  at 
the  close  of  the  volume  on  Lourdes. 
How  he  arrives  at  Rome  in  the  pious 
conviction  that  "an  accused  priest  who 
comes  to  defend  himself  finds  all  the 
doors  opening  before  him  of  them- 
selves," and  how  he  finds  himself  from 
the  outset  entangled  in  a  mysterious 
web  of  intrigue,  is  pictured  with  all 
the  impressiveness  that  comes  of 
M.  Zola's  mastery  of  cumulative  de- 
tail. 

The   matter,    which   had   seemed   so 
simple   in   Paris,   of  gaining  an   audi- 
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ence  of  the  pope  and  defending  him- 
self to  the  head  of  the  church  di- 
rectly, appears  now  as  a  thing  only 
to  be  attained  by  infinite  diplomacy. 
Thus  the  influential  Cardinal  Nani  en- 
larges on  the  necessity  of  extreme 
prudence.  "He  ventured  to  say  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  distrust  the  imme- 
diate personal  surroundings  of  the 
pope.  Alas,  his  Holiness  was  so  good, 
was  so  prone  to  think  well  of  every 
one,  that  his  confidential  servants 
were  not  always  chosen  wTith  the  nec- 
essary care.  You  never  knew  lo 
whom  to  appeal,  nor  into  what  snare 
you  might  not  walk  unawares.  He 
even  indicated  that  it  would  never  do 
to  appeal  directly  to  his  Eminence  the 
Secretary  of  state,  because  he  was  In- 
volved in,  and  paralyzed  by,  a  perfect 
network  of  intrigue.  And  as  the  car- 
dinal spoke  thus,  very  gently  and  with 
perfect  unction,  the  Vatican  seemed 
like  a  place  guarded  by  treacherous 
and  jealous  dragons,  a  place  where  you 
dared  not  enter  a  door,  risk  a  step, 
hazard  a  limb,  without  being  quite 
certain  beforehand  as  to  whether  you 
would  not  leave  your  corpse  there." 
So  by  degrees  in  the  antique  city, 
sleeping  its  age-long  sleep,  dreaming 
its  dream  of  eternity,  the  passionate 
young  priest  finds  himself  cheated 
with  receding  hopes,  baulked,  in  a  way 
that  is  dark  to  him,  of  his  honest  de- 
sire to  explain  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  spiritual  Father  of  Christen- 
dom. Long  before  his  audience  with 
the  pope  approaches  the  sphere  of  the 
practicable  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  subtle  discouragement  of  his  sur- 
roundings; he  finds  how  helpless  he 
is  with  his  simple  faith  and  his  child- 
like imaginings  in  a  net-work  of  in- 
ternational complications. 

More  than  this,  as  he  grows  familiar 
with  the  city,  and  follows  out  the 
habits  formed  in  Paris  in  works  of 
charity  and  pity  to  the  miserable  vic- 
tims of  ruinous  speculation,  he  realizes 
the  isolation  from  the  poor  and  humble 
of  the  splendid  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion that  calls  itself  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome.    His  dream  of  the  Galilean,  the 


gentle  Jesus  of  the  miserable  and  de- 
spised, the  little  ones  of  the  earth, 
becomes  to  him  more  and  more  im- 
possible of  realization.  It  is  thus  that 
the  pope  appears  to  him,  at  the  pres- 
entation of  Peter's  Pence,  or  celebrat- 
ing mass  at  Saint  Peter's.  "As  if  in  a 
setting  of  goldsmith's  work,  his  thin 
waxen  body  seemed  to  be  stiffened  in 
his  white  vestments  heavy  with  gold 
embroidery.  He  kept  a  hieratic  and 
haughty  immobility,  like  a  dried-up 
idol,  gilded  centuries  ago,  among  the 
smoke  of  sacrifices.  Amid  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  face  the  eyes  alone 
lived, — eyes  sparkling  like  black  dia- 
monds, fixed  far  off,  out  of  earth,  on 
the  Infinite.  He  had  not  a  look  for  the 
crowd;  he  lowered  his  eyes  neither  to 
right  nor  to  left,  absorbed  in  heaven 
and  unknowing  what  was  happening 
at  his  feet.  And  this  idol,  thus  carried 
about,  as  if  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in 
spite  of  the  brilliance  of  his  eyes,  in 
the  midst  of  this  frenzied  crowd  which 
it  seemed  neither  to  hear  nor  to  see, 
assumed  a  formidable  majesty,  a  dis- 
quieting grandeur,  all  the  stiffness  of 
dogma,  all  the  immobility  of  the  wrap- 
pings with  which  it  had  been  exhumed 
and  which  alone  held  it  erect." 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  view  of  any 
possible  priest  that  ever  wore  cassock. 
These  are  the  reflections,  not  of  the 
Abbe  Froment,  but  of  the  naturalist 
Goliath  swelling  in  indignation  against 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Christian  habit 
in  its  distinctive  features  of  self-dis- 
cipline and  contemplation.  But  the 
Abbe  Froment  is  only  a  mouthpiece. 
His  Christianity  is  nothing  but  a  vague 
humanitarianism,  deriving  its  inspira- 
tion indeed  from  the  teaching  of  Gali- 
lee but  divorced  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  that  gives  body  and  definite- 
ness  to  that  teaching,  from  doctrine, 
from  discipline  whether  of  self  or  so- 
ciety, from  the  great  distinctively 
Christian  virtues  and  from  that  habit 
of  mind  and  soul  which  alone  makes 
the  sustained  practice  of  charity  pos- 
sible. A  man,  to  whom  religious  con- 
templation is  a  madness  and  the 
obligation  of  purity  a  degrading  super- 
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stition,  cannot  possibly  paint  a  soul  in 
the  act  of  transition   from   one   form 
of  belief  to  another.    We  cannot  sym- 
pathize with  the  Abbe  Froment  in  the 
loss  of  his  faith;     we     see     only     too 
clearly  that  he  never  had  it.    There  is 
no  psychological   interest   in    the    ac- 
count of  Pierre's  gradual  awakening, 
though  it  is  devised  with  a  great  deal 
of  mechanical  ingenuity;  "He  seemed 
absurd  to  himself,  with  his  dream  of 
a     purely     spiritual    papacy,    in     this 
ancient  seat  of  glory  and  earthly  do- 
minion."   But    the    worst    is    that   the 
reader     shares      Pierre's      impression 
about  himself,  and  not  least  so  when, 
on  returning  from  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition, his  belief  in  his  Church  finally 
shattered    by    his   interview    with    the 
pope,  he  finds  salvation,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  manual  of  popular  science.    That, 
which  M.  Zola  never  will  or  can  under- 
stand,  is  just   the   fact   which   makes 
his  characters  unreal  and  the  evolution 
of  his  story  mechanical.    The  Christian 
consciousness  in  the  poor  devotees  of 
Lourdes  and  Rome,  in  Cardinal    Boc- 
canera  with  all  his  pagan  pride,  in  the 
pope,   whom   he   represents   simply  as 
the  heir  of  Caesar's  rage  for  dominion, 
clutching  with  his  senile  power  at  the 
sceptre  of  the   world,     warming     his 
miserable  remnant  of  life  in  the  glow- 
ing thought    of    the    treasure    which 
stands  in  a  triple  coffer  at  his  bed-side, 
nay,  even  in  the  frantic  ambition  and 
unprincipled  intrigue  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,— these  are  all  things  to  be 
reckoned   with.       No  one   who   really 
possesses  the  scientific  spirit,  of  which 
M.  Zola  talks  so  much  and  has  so  little, 
can  deny  the  importance  as  phenomena 
if  nothing  else  of  the  attested  experi- 
ences of  men 

Who  rowing  hard  against  the  stream 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream. 

Amid  all  the  clash  of  rival  beliefs 
and  unbeliefs  thoughtful  men  are  be- 
coming less  and  less  inclined  to  deny 
the  value  of  the  testimonies,  reiterated 
age  after  age,  to  some  response  from 
the  Beyond  to  the  human  cry.    "This 


poor  man  cried  and  the  Lord  heard 
him;"  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one 
who  has  come  into  vital  contact  with 
souls  of  which  this  is  the  sincere  lan- 
guage, to  fall  back  on  an  elementary 
manual  of  physics  as  the  long-sought 
key  to  the  universe.  M.  Zola  has  been 
forced  by  the  current  of  the  times  to 
undertake  a  subject  with  which  he  has 
no  kind  of  sympathy,  and  in  spite  of 
all  his  vast  ability  he  deals  with  it  like 
a  schoolboy.  Even  the  great  scene  of 
the  book,  Where  Pierre  has  audience  of 
the  pope,  telling  as  are  many  of  the 
details,  leaves  us  cold. 

The  book,  in  short,  is  a  tract,  with 
all  the  faults  of  a  tract;  it  is  written 
to  edify  the  faithful  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  Naturalism.  There  is  much 
brilliant  descriptive  writing;  indeed,  as 
a  critic  has  said  with  truth,  a  valuable 
guide-book  to  Rome  might  be  quarried 
out  of  M.  Zola's  pages,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  ^without  seriously  damaging  the 
story,  which  is  a  doubtful  compliment 
to  the  composition  of  the  work.  The 
old  followers  of  Garibaldi,  "one  of 
those  old  men  who  remain  more  virile 
and  more  passionate  than  the  young," 
Santonobo,  the  peasant  priest,  with  his 
Italian  vengeance,  Count  Prada,  Dario, 
Benedetta,  and  above  all  the  old  car- 
dinal, proudly  true  to  the  traditions 
of  his  house  and  his  faith  in  the  midst 
of  the  decadence  in  which  he  lived  and 
the  ruin  which  he  foresaw,  these  and 
others  are  living  figures;  and  the  book 
itself  possesses,  what  M.  Zola's  works 
seldom  fail  of,  a  certain  grandeur  and 
massiveness  of  total  effect.  But  it  is 
a  tract  for  all  that,  an  eternal  plea  for 
the  things  of  the   flesh. 

The  cant  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
nature,  the  insistence  on  the  natural, 
by  which  is  meant  the  merely  animal 
side  of  human  life,  is  going,  it  may  be 
hoped,  somewhat  out  of  fashion;  but 
M.  Zola,  still  firm  in  his  devotion  to  a 
receding  standard,  is  as  far  as  ever 
from  seeing  that  he  who  aims  at  being 
nothing  more  than  a  natural  man,  is 
very  apt  to  become  considerably  less 
than  a  beast.  This  attitude  is  respon- 
sible   for   some    serious    blemishes    of 
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tone  and  taste  in  what  is  otherwise, 
with  all  its  inadequacy,  a  finely  con- 
ceived and  carefully  executed  work, 
not  unworthy  of  its  author's  reputa- 
tion. 

If.     Huysmans's    "En     Route"     ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of   view.    M.   Zola,    as 
we  have  seen,  even  when  he  thinks  he 
is  adopting  the  point  of  view  of  a  be- 
liever, looks  at  the  Church  inevitably 
from  the  outside.    It  is  to  him  a  great 
political  system;  and   his  hero's  faith 
crumbles  because  the  Father  of  Chris- 
tendom does  not  step  down  from   his 
throne  to  mingle  in  the  conflict  as  the 
chief  of  a  socialist  propaganda.    There 
is  no  more  of  the  religious  essence  in 
his  books  on  Lourdes  and  Rome  than 
in     Hansard's     Debates.      M.     Huys- 
mans  has  hazarded  a     very    different 
and  much  more  difficult  flight.    His  is 
really,   what  the  other  book  only  pre- 
tends to  be,  a  drama  of    the    interior 
life.    His  hero,  a  Decadent  writer  with 
an  exasperated  sense  of  the  exquisite, 
is  paying  for  a  long  course  of  sensual 
excess  by  a  bitter  disgust  of  life.    It 
is  this  that  draws    him    to     what     is 
gloomy  and  morbid  in  the  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Dance  of  Death,  the 
throned  skeleton,   the    dread    of     the 
flesh,  the  hatred  of  life.      So  we  find 
him   haunting  the  churches  of  Paris, 
and   by  preference   those    that     have 
most  of  this  early  Gothic  spirit.    And 
yet   though   the   dregs   of  the   cup   of 
pleasure  are  bitter  on  his  palate,  habit 
persists  where  inclination  has  died. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  pray,"  he  says  of 
himself.  "I  am  haunted  by  Catholi- 
cism, intoxicated  by  its  atmosphere  of 
incense  and  wax.  I  prowl  about  the 
Church,  touched  to  tears  by  its  prayers, 
searched  to  the  marrow  of  my 
bones  by  its  psalmody  and  chants.  I 
am  sick  of  my  life,  tired  of  myself,  and 
yet  how  far  from  leading  another  ex- 
istence. .  .  .  And  then,— and  then,— if 
these  feelings  come  to  me  in  sacred 
places  I  become  hard  and  dry  of  soul 
again  the  moment  I  leave.  My  heart 
is  a  callosity,  a  burnt-out  cinder;  I  am 
good  for  nothing." 


Still  as  he  haunts  these  sacred  places, 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  that  ideal 
beauty  of  which  in  his  worst  moments 
he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  worship- 
per, speaks  to  him,  draws  him  by  se- 
cret persuasive  ways  to  itself.  Like 
Saint  Augustine,  he  has  been  a  lover 
of  love,  amans  amare;  and  amid  the 
austere  loveliness  of  lost  Gothic  art, 
with  the  exquisite  boys'  voices  chant- 
ing the  ancient  plain-song  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  his  whole  being  melts  in  a 
confused  longing  for  purity,  for  deliv- 
erance. He  curses  the  ignominy  of  his 
existence.  Horrible  temptations,  rem- 
iniscences of  a  perverted  youth,  assail 
him  at  the  moments  when  this  longing 
is  almost  on  the  point  of  transforma- 
tion into  a  settled  will.  He  hates  him- 
self and  yields;  he  rises  and  falls 
again,  sinning  by  what  seems  an  odi- 
ous compulsion,  and  loathing  himself 
with  an  impotent  rancor  that  has  no 
strength  to  say,  TJiis  shall  not  be. 

Gradually,   as   in    obedience    to    the 
counsels  of  his  spiritual  advisers,   he 
continues  to  frequent  the  churches  and 
to  kneel  with  those  who  pray,  the  in- 
tense selfishness  of  his  preoccupation 
begins   to  give   way  to   something   of 
sympathy  for  those  poor  pensioners  of 
the  divine  pity  whom  he  sees  at  ves- 
pers at  Saint  Sulpice;  those  unhappy 
ones  who  came  to  claim  from  Heaven 
a  little  of  that  love  which  men  refused 
them;  and  he  ended,  he  who  had  only 
prayed  for  himself,  by  joining  his  ori- 
sons to  theirs,  by  praying    for    them. 
The  fierce  disgust  of  the  sated  sensu- 
alist for  all  humanity,  and  especially 
for  that  half  of  it  which  he  has  most 
wronged  and  by   which   he   has   most 
suffered,  gives  place  in  him  to  a  deep 
sense  of  human  pity  and  human  kin- 
ship.   Even   the   poor   workwomen    at 
the  early  mass  touch  him  with  frater- 
nal feeling.    "They  knew,— those  poor 
souls  who  came  to  seek  in  the  com- 
munion the  force  to  live  through  their 
day  of  weary  toil  and  servile  exigence, 
—that  they  were  the  living  abode  of 
God,  and  doubted  not  that,  in  confiding 
himself  to  them,  he  required  of  them 
in  turn  that  they  should  remain  hum- 
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ble  and  sorrowful.  And  what  did  it 
matter  to  them,  then,  that  their  days 
were  passed  in  the  narrow  round  of 
menial  employment?" 

In  the  old  days  he  had  studied  with 
the  interest  of  an  artist  enamoured  of 
strange  forms  of  human  consciousness, 
the  lives  of  the  great  Myotics.  Now  he 
himself  began  to  feel,  through  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  self-absorption 
and  misery,  something  of  that  divine 
love  which  had  seemed  to  him  then 
a  pitiful,  an  almost  ludicrous  halluci- 
nation. He  begins  to  conceive  what 
may  be  that  passion  of  the  human  and 
the  finite  for  the  First  and  only  Fair, 
even  while  he  says  self-dspairingly, 
"If  I  think  of  Him,  it  is  only  to  ask 
of  Him  a  little  happiness." 

The  priest,  to  whom  he  refers  him- 
self, treats  him  with  all  the  skill  of  a 
man  accustomed,  not  only  by  years  of 
experience  but  by  the  tradition  of  his 
office,  to  the  direction  of  souls.  There 
is  something  strange  to  a  Protestant 
reader  in  the  rapidity  of  his  spiritual 
diagnosis,  his  masterly  inactivity,  so 
to  speak,  in  his  certainty  that  the  truth 
will  justify  itself  and  the  wanderer 
find  his  way  home  along  the  path 
marked  out  by  temperament  and  cir- 
cumstance. And  yet,  while  he  seems 
to  do  nothing,  he  gives  in  reality  the 
necessary  impetus  at  the  right  mo- 
ment; he  speaks  the  critical  word;  un- 
til the  neophyte  finds  himself  led,  he 
knows  not  how,  trembling,  shrinking, 
doubting  still,  to  the  portal  from  which 
he  had  fancied  himself  forever  ex- 
cluded. 

The  book  is  a  paean  of  the  contem- 
plative life  which  the  world  ignores. 
"The  doctrine  of  mystic  substitution," 
says  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  to  Durtal 
in  his  retreat,  "escapes  them  com- 
pletely. They  cannot  understand  that 
the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  when  it  is  a  question  of  endur- 
ing a  merited  penalty,  is  necessary.  It 
does  not  realize  that  by  being  willing 
to  suffer  for  others  the  monks  estab- 
lish a  solidarity  of  good  which  forms  a 
counterpoise  to  the  solidarity  of  evil. 
God  knows  by   what  cataclysms  this 


unconscious  world  would  be  threat- 
ened if,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
disappearance  of  all  the  cloisters,  this 
saving  equilibrium   were  removed." 

The  mystic  view  of  substitution, 
which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that 
Church  which  has  preserved  the  sys- 
tem of  the  cloistered  life,  rests  on  the 
idea  of  the  soul's  union  with  her  Lord 
in  his  sufferings,  even  as  that  great 
mystic  Saint  Paul  spoke  of  "filling  up 
what  was  left  behind  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ."  So  in  all  ages,  holy  men 
and  women  have  borne  the  sins  of 
their  loved  ones,  or  of  all  who  lie  in 
wickedness,  and  amid  the  revel  of  a 
careless  world  have  lifted  up  the  holy 
hands  of  intercession  without  wrath  or 
doubting. 

The  highest  sanctity  is  not  an  ab- 
sorption in  a  selfish  happiness  of  com- 
munion with  the  Divine;  this  is  a  love 
that  dwells  among  the  rocks,  and 
whoso  follows  the  Fair  Shepherd  must 
walk  after  him  through  the  shadows 
of  death  and  bear  in  his  turn  the  woes 
and  miseries  of  humanity.  The 
legends  of  the  Mystics  tell  us  of  saints 
who  have  actually  attracted  to  them- 
selves by  sympathy  the  bodily  mala- 
dies of  those  for  whom  they  prayed; 
but  what  is  this  to  the  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  anguish  of  him  who  as- 
pires to  the  mystic  union  of  the  Lord 
of  Sorrows?  This  is  a  hard  saying, 
and  yet  its  invincible  attraction  ap- 
pears once  more  in  this  story  of  a  De- 
cadent. It  is  not  ease,  brightness, 
pleasure,  after  all,  that  attracts  man. 
The  thing  that  lies  deepest  in  his  heart 
is  the  instinct  of  devotion,  the  passion 
of  sacrifice.  To  this  phase  of  modern 
Catholicism  M.  Huysmans  has  given 
a  singularly  penetrating  and  touching 
expression. 

'"You  drive  very  well,'  says  Durtal 
to  the  monk  who  takes  him  to  the  sta- 
tion from  the  Trappist  convent  in 
which  he  has  spent  his  period  of  re- 
treat. 'Yes,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
beside  my  other  functions  I  exercise  at 
need  that  of  coachman.'  And  Dur- 
tal thought  how  wonderful  are  these 
men  who  live  the  inward  life  in  God. 
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When  they  consent  to  descend  again 
to  earth  they  are  the  wisest  and  the 
most  audacious  of  business  men.  In 
other  surroundings  these  men  would 
have  just  as  easily  created  great  fac- 
tories and  founded  banks.  And  it  is 
the  same  with  the  women.  When  you 
think  of  the  practical  business  faculty 
and  the  diplomatic  self-possession 
which  an  abbess  must  possess  in  order 
to  rule  her  community,  you  have  to 
allow  that  the  only  women,  truly  intel- 
ligent, truly  remarkable,  are  not  to  be 
met  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  society, 
but  at  the  head  of  cloisters." 

Have  men  ever  fathomed  the  abso- 
lute sanity  of  saintliness,  or  the  im- 
mense power  over  oneself  and  the 
world  wielded  by  a  soul  that  is  pure 
of  all  self-seeking?  It  is  easy  to  smile 
at  the  visions,  the  hullucinations  if  you 
like,  of  a  Saint  Teresa;  but  what  are 
these  in  all  mystic  literature  but  at- 
tempts to  express  the  inexpressible, 
the  things  which  Saint  Paul  wisely 
kept  silence  upon  as  not  lawful  to  be 
uttered?  But  turn  from  the  babbling 
in  which  the  soul  strives  to  express 
the  infinite,  to  her  mighty  work  of  or- 
ganization and  reform;  you  do  not  find 
the  hysteric  visionary  there,  but  an 
eminently  wise,  sane,  and  energetic 
woman,  not  of  the  world,  but  master- 
ing it  from  a  height  above  it. 

The  Mystics  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, Madame  Guyon,  Fenelon,  and 
even  the  beloved  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales,  come  poorly  off  in  the  conversa- 
tions between  Durtai  and  his  hosts; 
and  Catholicism,  as  generally  under- 
stood and  practised,  fares  very  little 
better.  "Fenelon  and  his  fellows,"  he 
decides,  "were  a  set  of  financiers  and 
valets.  But  in  their  case  there  was  a 
certain  charm,  a  certain  talent; 
whereas  now  the  bishops  are  for  the 
most  part  neither  less  intriguing  nor 
less  servile,  but  they  have  neither  tal- 
ent nor  dignity.  They  are  drawn  from 
the  worst  set  of  the  priesthood;  they 
are  ready  for  anything;  try  them  and 
you  find  them  souls  of  old  usurers,  low 
tricksters,  and  rascals." 

After  all,  there  is  much  in  the  crit- 


icism that  serious  Catholics  have  lev- 
elled at  the  book.  It  seems  sincere;  it 
contains  passages  of  thrilling  religious 
emotion,  of  tender  and  almost  pro- 
found religious  thought.  For  example: 
"There  are  two  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  a  thing  which  troubles  you,  to 
throw  it  from  you  or  to  let  it  drop. 
The  first  implies  an  effort  of  which 
the  soul  is  perhaps  not  capable;  to  let 
it  fall  costs  you  no  trouble;  it  is  sim- 
ple, without  fatigue  and  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  To  throw  it  from 
you  implies  a  certain  interest,  a  cer- 
tain animation,  even  a  certain  fear;  to 
let  it  fall  is  indifference,  absolute  con- 
tempt. Believe  ine,  use  this  means, 
and  Satan  will  flee."  Yet  how  little 
can  our  English  world  understand  the 
passionate  care  about  the  details  of 
church-music  and  architecture  which 
agitates  this  singular  convert.  How 
puerile  it  would  seem  to  an  earnest  An- 
glican not  to  be  able  to  pray  in  a  par- 
ticular church  because  Gounod's  music 
was  sung  there  instead  of  Palestrina's. 
That  absorption  in  unessential  detail, 
which  is  the  bane  of  an  excessive  and 
effeminate  culture  unbraced  by  moral 
energy  and  earnestness,  is  felt  every- 
where and  gives  a  singular  disquieting 
attraction  to  this  bizarre  and  fascinat- 
ing book,  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic fruit  up  to  the  present  time  of 
the  mystic  reaction  in  France. 

M.  de  Querdec's  tales  do  not  call  for 
an  elaborate  analysis.  They  represent 
a  popular  phase  of  liberal  Catholicism. 
His  cure  is  in  reality  what  the  Abbe 
Froment  pretends  to  be,  a  sincere  and 
zealous  young  priest  imbued  with  an 
ardent  sympathy  for  the  toilers  of  the 
world,  and  perfectly  convinced  that 
Rome  is  the  destined  instrument  of 
their  emancipation.  In  his  village  he 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Church  with  the  republic 
to  interest  himself  in  the  social  ques- 
tions that  crop  up  in  such  places.  His 
frank  republicanism  creates  at  first  a 
misunderstanding  between  him  and 
the  local  lord  of  the  soil,  who  is  sulk- 
ing, like  Achilles,  in  his  tent  because 
the  village  grocer  and  boot-maker  and 
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the  rest  of  the  municipal  council  will 
not  take  his  advice  or  let  him  govern 
them  for  their  good.  How  he  recon- 
ciles the  count  to  the  village  and  the 
village  to  the  count,  lays  hold  of  the 
young  people,  interests  himself  in  co- 
operative farming,  and  is  finally  re- 
warded by  well-earned  promotion  to  a 
wider  sphere,  is  very  prettily  and  con- 
vincingly told,  if  perhaps  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  "The  Monthly  Packet." 
"The  Lettres  d'un  CurS  de  Canton" 
opens  with  a  scene  or  two  of  delicious 
humor,  where  the  cure,  just  arrived  at 
the  big  manufacturing  town  which  is 
to  be  his  future  field,  is  besieged  by 
priests  from  neighboring  parishes  and 
honorable  women  not  a  few,  anxious 
to  possess  themselves  of  what  they 
call  his  method,  whereas  the  good  man 
has  no  method  at  all,  and  does  noth- 
ing but  bring  his  "sanctified  common 
sense"  to  bear  on  each  case  as  it  arises. 
As  we  read  these  books  one  after 
another,  different  in  aim,  in  scope,  in 
style  as  they  are,  and  poles  apart  in 
sympathy,  they  still  leave  behind  them 
the  impression  of  the  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  vitality  of  that  form  of  reli- 
gion with  which  they  are  concerned. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  which  is  nearer 
the  truth.  M.  Zola  with  his  "common 
people,  tranquil  in  unbelief,"  on  which 
he  builds  his  hopes  for  the  future  of 
his  country,  or  M.  de  Querdec  with  his 
certainty  that  the  hostility  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  Church  is  a  mere  matter  of 
misunderstanding.  One  thing  we  note; 
the  issue  is  between  Catholicism  and 
unbelief.  Protestantism  is  regarded, 
as  High  Churchmen  in  this  country  re- 
gard Unitarianism,  namely,  as  no  faith 
at  all.  And  in  the  tremendous  preten- 
sions, and  ever-fresh  vitality  of  this 
organization,  we  almost  accept  its  own 
proud  boast,  Semper  ubique  et  omnibus; 
and  we  say  to  ourselves  that  if  she  be 
not  indeed  the  eternal  witness  of  God, 
she  must  be  the  crowning  temptation 
of  these  last  days,  the  power  en- 
throned in  place  of  God,  to  be  the  su- 
preme test  of  the  faith  of  his  children, 
"upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
have  come." 
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She  ascended  the  polished  marble 
steps  gracefully,  doubtless  supported 
by  her  knowledge  of  her  great  beauty. 
She  took  her  appointed  place  in  the 
grandest  and  most  royal  of  drawing- 
rooms  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  Yet 
little  or  nothing  was  known  of  her 
origin.  Rumor  had  it,  that  she  came 
from   the  lowest  ranks. 

Her  life  began  in  a  Parisian  by-way, 
amid  surroundings  whose  vice  and 
misery  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  had  a  like  experience.  It 
seemed  only  a  question  of  time  until 
vice  should  overwhelm  her  and  draw 
her  down  to  destruction. 

But  it  happened,  when  she  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  in 
crossing  one  of  the  better  grade  of 
streets,  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  wealthy  and  philanthropic  man.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  the  little  shop  in 
Rue  des  Quatres  Vents  where  she 
worked  for  a  woman  who  furnished 
hot-house  flowers  for  balls  and  thea- 
tres. 

It  was  not  her  rare  beauty  alone  that 
attracted  the  stranger,  for  upon  the 
half  developed  features,  was  the 
shadow  of  a  coming  struggle  between 
evil  influences  and  a  character  natu- 
rally good.  And,  knowing  only  too 
well  the  awful  power  of  evil,  and  the 
city's  many  unfortunates,  he  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  save  this  brand 
from  the  burning. 

As  she  was  utterly  alone  in  the 
world,  it  was  no  very  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  the  necessary  authority  over 
her.  He  gave  her  a  name  and  sent  her 
to  one  of  the  best  convent  schools  in 
Paris  and  soon  the  good  alone  seemed 
to*dominate  her. 

She  developed  an  amiable  if  some- 
what indolent  disposition,  a  refined 
and  charming  manner,  and  a  most  mar- 
vellous beauty. 

When  she  had  arrived  at  woman's 
estate  her  benefactor  married  her. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in 
rheir  ages,  the  marriage  was  a  com- 
paratively happy  one,  since  he  had  the 
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utmost  confidence  in  her  and  she  was 
entirely  worthy  of  it 

In  France,  man  and  wife  are  not  so 
closely  bound  as  with  us;  therefore, 
perfect  sympathy  is  not  so  indis- 
pensable an  adjunct  to  married  life. 

She  was  not  radiantly  happy  but  she 
was  contented,  full  of  deepest  grati- 
tude towards  her  husband  and  enjoy- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  luxurious 
surroundings  that  became  her  so  well. 
The  world  knew  that  she  had  not  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  luxury,  but 
since  it  was  impossible  to  learn  any- 
thing with  certainty  Paris,  having 
more  important  things  to  consider, 
forgot  to  question  and  wonder. 

She  had  forgotten  her  past.  She  had 
forgotten  it  as  we  forget  the  roses,  the 
silken  ribands,  and  the  old  love  letters 
of  our  youth  which  we  have  laid  aside 
in  some  hidden  coffer  now  rarely 
opened.  And  yet,  if  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  cast  a  glance  into  that 
old  coffer,  how  quickly  we  notice  if  a 
rose  or  a  single  silken  band  is  missing 
—for  in  a  way  we  cherish  them,  those 
mingled  memories  of  bitter  and  of 
sweet! 

So  she  had  forgotten  her  past;  laid 
it  aside  and  cast  the  key  away. 

Sometimes  at  night,  in  her  dreams, 
the  terrors  of  her  childhood  returned. 
A  heavy  hand  was  grasping  her  shoul- 
der to  rouse  her  and  send  her  out  into 
the  cold,  dark  morning  with  her  flow- 
ers. Then  she  would  rise  in  her  bed 
and  gaze  out  into  the  darkness  in  af- 
fright. But  the  silken  coverlet  over 
which  her  fingers  strayed,  the  downy 
pillow  beneath  her  head  and  the  rich 
lace  hangings  about  her  soon  calmed 
her  fears.  And  when  the  dream  angel 
drew  away  the  mists  of  sleep  she  sank 
back,  realizing  that  it  was  but«  a 
dream. 

She  leaned  languidly  back  against 
the  soft  cushions  of  her  stately  car- 
riage as  it  rolled  towards  the  palace  of 
the  Russian  Ambassador.  The  nearer 
it  came  to  its  destination,  the  slower 
grew  its  motion  until  it  moved  forward 
but  a  step  at  a  time. 


In  the  square  before  the  palace,  now 
all  ablaze  with  light,  an  immense 
crowd  had  gathered— not  merely  loiter- 
ers but  grey-haired  laborers  and  work- 
ing women,  even  some  members  of  the 
demi  monde  packed  closely  together 
and  massed  upon  each  side  of  the  car- 
riage-way. 

They  fairly  showered  coarse  witti- 
cisms about  in  the  Parisian  of  the 
streets. 

She  heard  expressions  unfamiliar  to 
her  ear  for  years  and  flushed  as  she 
thought,  that  doubtless  of  all  the  occu- 
pants of  that  long  line  of  carriages,  she 
alone  understood  Bohemia. 

There  was  food  for  thought  in  each 
of  these  faces.  She  amused  herself  by 
studying  them  and  even  reading  their 
inner  thoughts  by  the  light  of  mem- 
ory. 

No,  she  had  not  lost  the  key  to  that 
old  coffer.  She  drew  it  forth  now  arid 
gave  herself  up  to  reminiscence. 

How  often  as  a  child  she  had  de- 
voured with  eager,  envious  eyes  the 
grand  ladies  on  their  way  to  some  ball 
or  theatre!  How  bitterly  she  had  wept 
over  the  blossoms  that,  half  asleep,  she 
was  twining  to  adorn  some  proud 
beauty! 

Here  about  her  was  the  same  envy, 
the  same   bitter  discontent. 

And  those  dark,  grave-visaged  men, 
who  with  half -angry,  half -pathetic 
glance  eyed  the  stately  equipages— she 
recognized  them  all. 

Had  she  not  as  a  tiny  girl  crouched 
in  a  corner  and  heard  their  feverish 
talk  of  life's  injustice,  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  rich,  of  the  poor  man's  right 
which  he  had  but  to  stretch  forth  his 
hand  and  wrench  from  his  oppres- 
sors? 

She  knew  how  they  hated  it  all— the 
sleek  horses,  and  the  haughty  coach- 
men—yes, but  more  than  all  the  own- 
ers of  all  this  grandeur,  the  remorse- 
less vampires,  the  grand  dames  whose 
jewels  and  cosmetics  cost  more  than 
their  entire  life's  work  could  bring 
them! 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  moved 
slowly  forward;  memory  again  turned 
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the  wheel  and  the  picture  shifted  to 
a  scene  from  her  old  school  life. 

It  was  the  story  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
chariots  perusing  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea.  Strange  to  say,  she  had 
kept  her  childish  idea  of  the  waves  be- 
ing red  as  blood.  And  now  she  saw 
them  parted  and  standing  in  two  great 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  Egyptians. 
And  Moses  spake  and  stretched  out  his 
staff  over  the  waves  and  the  wall  of 
waters  came  together  and  swallowed 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  chariots. 

She  knew  that  the  walls  of  humanity 
on  each  side  of  her  were  wilder  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  waters  of  old. 
It  needed  but  the  voice  of  a  Moses 
to  cause  them  to  close  over  in  wreck 
and  ruin. 

The  thought  made  her  shrink  back 
out  of  sight  not  in  fear  but  in  sudden 
•shame. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  useless,  careless  way 
of  living— surely  it  was  an  injustice  to 
suffering  men  and  women. 

Was  her  true  place  in  this  softly- 
cushioned  carriage  among  the  tyrants 
and  oppressors?  Did  she  not  rather 
belong  out  in  the  common  herd? 

Half-forgotten  thought  and  feelings 
raised  their  heads  like  beasts  of  prey, 
long  caged.  She  was  but  an  alien  in 
her  brilliant  social  life  in  such  utter 
contrast  with  the  degradation  her 
childhood  had  known.  She  seized  her 
costly  opera  cloak  as  if  to  tear  it  off. 
The  carriage  stopped  before  the  palace 
door.  She  descended  with  her  usual 
charming  ease  and  grace,  and  a  young 
attach^  acting  as  page  hurried  forward 
and  was  delighted  when  she  graciously 
accepted  his  escort,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed' with  joy  at  what  he  deemed 
ii  friendly  glance  and  the  dim  possibil- 
ity that  her  hand  trembled  slightly  as 
•she  took  his  arm. 

And  so  with  courtly  grace  he  led  her 
aip  the  polished  marble  steps. 

"Prav  tell  me.  my  Ladle  Faire,  what 


kind  fairy  stood  at  your  cradle  to  con- 
fer upon  you  such  special  gifts? 
There  is  such  a  dewy  charm  in  a  sim- 
ple flower  in  your  hair,  and  when  you 
dance  the  very  floor  seems  to  bend  to 
your  motion." 

The  count  was  secretly  pleased  at 
this  long  and  well  turned  compliment. 
He  paused  to  allow  his  beautiful  com- 
panion to  acknowledge  it.  But  he  was 
disappointed. 

She  leaned  out  over  the  railing  of  the 
balcony  where  they  had  stepped  to 
escape  the  heat  of  the  ball-room  and 
her  eyes  wandered  over  the  crowd  and 
the  ever-increasing  line  of  carriages. 
She  seemed  to  have  quite  missed  the 
count's  gallant  speech.  He  heard  her 
murmur  the  extraordinary  word  "Pha- 
raoh." 

As  he  was  about  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation she  turned  toward  him, 
arose  and  taking  a  step  nearer  the  door 
which  led  to  the  salon,  said  in  her 
usual  calm  manner  but  with  a  new  ex- 
pression in  her  dark  eyes:— 

"Yes,  count,  I  think  perhaps  there 
was  a  kind  fairy  at  my  cradle  side. 
But  as  to  what  you  say  of  my  flowers 
and  my  dancing  you  make  a  great  mis- 
take. I  will  tell  you  of  the  dew  on 
the  flowers;  it  is  only  tears  which  envy 
and  misery  have  shed.  And  when  you 
think  the  floor  sways  to  my  footstep 
it  is  only  trembling  beneath  the  hatred 
of  the  masses." 

And  then  with  a  friendly  nod  she 
vanished   into  the  salon. 

The  count  remained  standing  in 
some  embarrassment.  He  cast  a 
glance  out  over  the  crowd;  the  scene 
was  a  familiar  one  and  he  had  made 
it  a  subject  of  frequent  witticisms. 

Now  for  the  first  time  it  struck  him 
as  a  most  unsuitable  site  for  a  palace. 

Strange  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind.  He  was  in  quite  an  alien  mood 
and— yes,  the  orchestra  played  an  en- 
tire suite  before  he  was  again  in  tune. 

From  the  Norwegian  of  Alexander  L.  Kielland,  by 
Helen  Grace  Greenwood. 
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From  The  Speaker. 
APROPOS  OF  SOME  AUTOGRAPHS. 

Is  there  a  more  delightful  character 
in  fiction  than  Charles  Lamb's  "Cap- 
tain Jackson"?  He  lives  with  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will  Wimble, 
one  of  the  rare  triumphs  of  the  essay- 
ist,  showing  what  a  pleasant  humor,  a 
wholesome  imagination,  and  a  feeling 
for  words  can  do  in  three  pages  with- 
out any  of  the  lumbering  apparatus, 
the  creaking  machinery,  of  the  nov- 
elist. "Hand  me  the  silver  sugar- 
tongs"  Captain  Jackson  would  cry, 
though  it  was  but  a  spoon,  and  a 
plated  one,  that  served  his  turn.  Who 
indeed  is  ever  likely  to  forget  Captain 
Jackson?  A  grave  man  I  once  knew 
well  and  loved  dearly,  lay  dying.  He 
had  spent  his  days  sombrely,  facing 
life's  mysteries,  and  now  he  felt  him- 
self approaching  the  probable  solution 
of  some  of  them.  Never  had  I  known 
him  to  mention  the  "Essays  of  Elia," 
nor  had  I,  despite  our  intimacy,  any 
reason  to  suppose  he  had  read  one  of 
them.  Yet  suddenly,  and  most  unex- 
pectedly, the  features  of  the  dying 
man  were  lit  up  by  a  smile  of  humor- 
ous recollection,  and  he  asked  to  have 
"Captain  Jackson"  read  aloud  to  him. 
It  is  indeed  a  charming  conception  of 
the  half-pay  officer  gilding  his  thread- 
bare poverty  with  the  glorious  al- 
chymy  of  the  imagination,  and  sur- 
rounding himself  in  the  mind's  eye 
with  the  elegances  of  life. 

But  what  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ir- 
relevancies  has  Captain  Jackson  got 
to  do  with  Dr.  Hill's  pleasant  talk 
about  his  autographs,  now  in  our 
hands, i  a  handsome  quarto — a  delight- 
ful present  for  the  coming  Christmas? 
Well— I  can  only  say  that  somehow  or 
another,  by  some  odd  trick  of  the 
brain,  Dr.  Hill,  chatting  about  his  au- 
tographs, has  reminded  me  of  Captain 
Jackson  and  his  silver  sugar-tongs. 
The  captain's  silver  sugar-tongs  were 
(or  is  it  was?)  a  plated  spoon;  and  Dr. 
Hill's  autographs  are,  if  you  come  to 
count  them  up  and  make  a  catalogue 

1  Talks  About  Autographs.  By  George  Birk- 
beck  Hill.    London:  T.  Fisher  Umvin. 


of  them  (a  vulgar  thing  to  do)  no  great 
shakes!  Why,  even  the  present  writer, 
who  never  thought  he  had  a  collection 
of  autographs  at  all,  has  a  better;  but 
this  is  to  display  an  unworthy  temper, 
for  are  not  Captain  Jackson's  "silver 
sugar-tongs"  worth  all  the  contents  of 
all  the  shops  of  all  the  silversmiths  in 
both  the  Bond  Streets?  Most  certainly 
they  are. 

Dr.  Hill  is  to  be  congratulated  not  so 
much   upon   his   collection   (which,   in- 
deed—but enough  of  that!)  as  upon  the 
pleasant  gifts  of  nature  and  stores  of 
information  which  enable  him  to  talk 
so  agreeably  about  it.    Who  would  not 
sooner  have  discussed  the  points  of  a 
bulldog  with    Dr.     Johnson,     or     the 
merits  of  a  turnip  crop  with  Edmund 
Burke,  than  with  the  most  noted  fan- 
cier or  experienced  farmer  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century?    I  know  a  fellow  who 
really  has  a  collection  of  autographs; 
but  as  to  talking  to  him  about  them 
after  any  intelligent  fashion,  I  would 
as  soon  discuss  Rousseau's  Social  Con- 
tract Theory  with  Policeman  X.    The 
fellow  is  but  a  custodian,  and  the  only 
possible    interest    one     can     have     in 
his  collection  is  the  probable  date  of 
its   dispersion,    when,    dealers   permit- 
ting, it  may  be  possible  to  pick  up  a 
thing  or    two.      Dr.    Hill    has     never 
bought  an  autograph  in  his  life.    He 
says  so,  and  I  believe  him,  thus  prov- 
ing that  he  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  a 
collector.    Your  collector  can  no  more 
help  buying  than  the  miser  can  help 
hoarding.    It  is   amazing  what  collec- 
tions  have   been   made  by   downright 
poor  men.    If  you  really  want  a  thing 
in  this  world,  you  get  it.    Whilst  the 
man  with  £5,000  a  year  and  no  family 
is    gravely    considering    whether     he 
would   be   justified   in   buying    "Senti- 
mental Tommy,"  his  cousin  with  £500 
a  year  and  seven  children  has  paid  ten 
guineas  for  the  first  edition  of  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels."    Nor  is  he  blameworthy. 
Dr.   Hill  tells   a  touching   story   of   a 
poor  man  belonging  to    the     working 
class     who    had     the     book-collecting 
craze,  and  of  the  artifices  he  had  to 
employ  to  smuggle  his  purchases  home 
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unbeknown  to  his  wife.  Ah,  those 
wives!— and  yet,  poor  things,  let  us 
not  too  harshly  condemn  them.  It 
may  be  they  have  their  troubles. 

But  Dr.  Hill  has  never  troubled  his 
wife  after  this  fashion.  Some  of  his 
autographs  he  inherited— an  excellent 
root  of  title.  No  doubt,  as  a  rule  the 
legatee  seldom  takes  that  individual 
interest  in  each  particular  thing  which 
the  testator  (assuming  him  to  have  been 
the  original  collector)  was  able  to  do. 
I  know  some  of  these  legatees  who 
have  thus  acquired  whole  libraries, 
closetsful  of  blue  china,  cases  of  coins. 
They  are  mighty  proud  of  their  col- 
lections, brag  of  them  incessantly,  and 
may  be  heard  asserting  in  their  empty 
pride  of  ownership  that  no  such  treas- 
ures are  to  be  found  in  the  county  or 
even,  so  complete  is  their  ignorance  of 
rival  collections,  in  the  country.  But 
(I  have  often  noticed  this)  no  sooner  do 
you  descend  to  details  with  them, 
seek  (for  example)  to  ascertain  the 
precise  date  of  a  book's  publication,  or 
whether  the  usual  page  is  missing,  or 
but  turn  a  cup  upside  down  in  search 
of  its  marks,  than  these  legatee-crea- 
tures become  uneasy  and  fidget  with 
the  keys,  and  it  is  at  once  brought 
home  to  you  that  you  are  not  convers- 
ing with  a  man  who  knows,  and  who 
can  therefore  pit  his  knowledge 
against  yours,  but  only  with  a  man 
who  happens  to  have.  Still,  it  is  ex- 
cellent to  inherit;  and,  despite  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt's  Finance  Act,  the  rich 
men  who  protest  so  loudly  are  content 
to  squeal  and  wholly  omit  to  disclaim. 

Amongst  Dr.  Hill's  autographs  (in- 
herited, I  fancy)  is  an  interesting  letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Dugdale, 
the  antiquarian.  A  facsimile  is  given; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  how  admi- 
rable modern  facsimiles  are.  If  our 
architects  could  only  reproduce  the 
roofs  and  aisles  of  old  buildings  with 
the  same  fidelity,  one  might  entertain 
with  composure  the  notion  of  a  new 
City  Hall  for  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil. Another  beautiful  facsimile  is  of 
the  envelope  addressed  by  Cowper— 
that  still  unapproachable  letter-writer. 


—to  his  publisher.  Dr.  Hill  is  justly 
proud  of  his  autograph  of  George 
Washington;  but  a  list  of  such  things 
has  small  interest,  though  when  they 
are  .strung  together,  as  in  this  volume, 
by  a  thread  of  intelligent  converse  !t 
is  amazing  what  a  pretty  show  they 
make.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  Dr. 
Johnson  in  the  book;  there  naturally 
would  be.  Dr.  Hill  tells  us,  with  a 
grim  humor,  how  Dr.  Jowett  kindly  of- 
fered to  look  through  Dr.  Hill's  notes 
for  his  edition  of  Boswell.  After  a 
while  Jowett  professed  himself  well 
contented;  he  did  not  want  (he  said) 
to  see  any  more.  But.  Dr.  Hill's  ap- 
petite only  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
on;  he  can  never  have  enough  of  his 
great  man.    Nor  can  I. 

On  pages  142-3  Dr.  Hill  prints— I  be- 
lieve for  the  first  time  from  the  origi- 
nal—the famous  letter  to  Ossian 
Macpherson  which  was  sold  in  1875 
for  £50.  Dr.  Hill  protests  it  was  well 
worth  the  money,  but  he  did  not  buy  it 
all  the  same;  he  has  been  allowed  to 
copy  it.  How  good  of  Macpherson  to 
keep  it!  This  single  act  of  self-efface- 
ment entitles  him  to  his  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is,  I  think,  worth 
while  to  compare  the  actual  letter 
with  the  copy  Johnson  dictated  from 
memory  to  Boswell,  which,  of  course, 
is  printed  in  the  "Life."  When  the  two 
are  examined,  it  is  found  that  in  sub- 
stance they  are  the  same  almost  to  a 
shade,  but  verbally  they  differ  very 
widely.  Johnson  was  far  too  vigorous 
a  writer  to  be  able  to  repeat  himself 
word  for  word;  yet,  knowing  precisely 
what  he  had  meant  to  say  to  Macpher- 
son, he  was  able  to  reproduce  the  ef- 
fect of  his  letter  with  astonishing 
fidelity.  They  are  worth  reprinting. 
Here  is  the  actual  letter  as  received 
by  Macpherson  and  sold  for  £50:— 

Mr.  James  Macpherson, — I  received 
your  foolish  and  impudent  note.  What- 
ever insult  is  offered  me  I  will  do  my  best 
to  repel,  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself 
the  law  will  do  for  me.  I  will  not  desist 
from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  from 
any  fear  of  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

You  want  me  to  retract.    What  shall  I 
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retract?  I  thought  your  book  an  im- 
posture from  the  beginning  (sic).  I  think 
it  upon  yet  surer  reasons  an  imposture 
still.  For  this  opinion  I  give  the  publick 
my  reasons,  which  I  dare  you  to  refute. 

But  however  I  may  despise  you  I 
reverence  truth,  and  if  you  can  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  work  I  will  confess  it. 
Your  rage  I  defy;  your  abilities  since  your 
Homer  are  not  so  formidable,  and  what  I 
have  heard  of  your  morals  disposes  me  to 
pay  regard  not  to  what  you  shall  say  but 
what  you  can  prove. 

You  may  print  this  if  you  will. 

Sam  Johnson. 

Jan.  20,  177"). 
To  Mr.  James  Macpherson. 

Here  is  the  letter  as  dictated  to  Bos- 
well  and  printed  in  the  "Life:"— 

Mr.  James  Macpherson, — I  received  your 
foolish  and  impudent  letter.  Any  violence 
offered  me  I  shall  do  my  best  to  repel; 
and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law 
shall  do  for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be 
deterred  from  detecting  what  I  think  a 
cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

What  would  you  have  me  retract?  I 
thought  your  book  an  imposture;  I  think 
it  an  imposture  still.  For  this  opinion  I 
have  given  my  reasons  to  the  publick, 
which  I  here  dare  you  to  refute.  Your 
rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities  since  your 
Homer  are  not  so  formidable — and  what 
I  hear  of  your  morals  incline  me  to  pay 
regard  not  to  what  you  shall  say  but  to 
what  you  shall  prove.  You  may  print 
this  if  you  will. 

Sam  Johnson. 

Macpherson  did  not  print  "this,"  but 
he  kept  it,  and  time  has  preserved  it 
to  this  hour.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  only  thing  Johnson  forgot  was 
what  he  had  said  about  despising  Mac- 
pherson but  reverencing  truth.       But 


for  this  omission  the  dictated  letter  is 
the  better  expressed  of  the  two. 

We  learn  from  this  book  that  an 
American  gentleman  bearing  the  patri- 
archal name  of  Adam,  and  living  at 
Buffalo,  has  the  most  wonderful  John- 
sonian collection  in  the  world.  One  is 
glad  to  think  how  quickly  the  New 
World  is  getting  furbished  up  with  the 
relics  of  the  old  one.  It  will  really 
soon  be  fit  for  human  habitation.  Far 
from  grudging  our  cousins  their  fair 
share  of  these  treasures,  I  wish  them 
good  luck  in  their  fishing.  They  are 
every  bit  as  much  entitled  to  those 
things  as  we  are.  If  they  attend  our 
sales,  we  can  attend  theirs  and  buy 
our  treasures  back  again.  I  have  a 
book  or  two  which  have  already 
crossed  the  Atlantic  twice.  They 
think  nothing  of  it. 

Dr.  Hill,  in  the  course  of  his  talk, 
tells  us  how  once  upon  a  time  he  re- 
viewed novels  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
He  has  long  ceased  to  do  so.  But 
mark  the  result!  So  accustomed  did 
he  become  to  be  paid  £3  10s.  for  read- 
ing a  novel  that  now,  when  nobody 
tenders  him  that  sum  for  so  doing,  he 
has  never  read  so  much  as  a  single 
story  by— the  list  is  his  own— "Black, 
Rlackmore,  Hardy,  Howells,  Henry, 
James,  Stevenson,  and  Kipling,"  nor, 
he  adds  with  hideous  composure,  "am 
I  ever  likely  to  do  so!"  And  yet,  if  you 
may  judge  from  the  admirable  portrait 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  Dr.  Hill 
wears  a  happy  and  contented  look. 
Long  may  he  continue  to  do  so! 

Augustine  Birrell. 


The  Will  of  William  Morris.— The 
will  of  William  Morris  would  hardly 
call  for  notice  if  the  testator  had  not 
been  a  leader  of  the  Israel  of  Social- 
ism. As  it  is,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate 
not  an  inconsistency  on  bis  part,  but 
the  most  persistent  of  the  popular  er- 
rors about  Socialism.  It  is  from  first 
to  last  the  will  of  a  "bon  bourgeois." 
It  deals  with  the  very  respectable  per- 
sonal estate  of  £55,000  and  in  its  dis- 
posal of  the  same  it  shows  the  highest 


appreciation  of  the  rights  of  property. 
The  money  goes  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, just  as  it  might  have  gone  if 
the  testator  had  been  a  mere  capital- 
ist. The  widow  is  to  have  "at  least  a 
thousand  a  year."  The  trustees  are  to 
deal  with  the  business  of  Morris  &  Co. 
as  with  any  other  sublunary  concern 
for  money-making.  The  "comrades" 
of  Socialism,  in  fact,  are  cut  off  with 
less  than  a  shilling. 

London  Daily  News. 
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From  Harper's  Magazine. 
RELICS  OF  HISTORIC  ROME. 

All  students  will  remember  that 
Julius  Csesar  announced  that  all  Gaul 
was  divided  into  three  parts;  each  of 
which,  with  all  the  gall  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  attached  to  himself.  This 
celebrated  man  of  letters,  against  the 
advice  of  his  wife,  Calpurnia,  went  out 
to  meet  his  fate  on  a  famous  March 
morning,  from  the  Regia,  close  to  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum;  and 
here  his  widow  received  his  body, 
brought  back  with  all  its  gaping 
wounds  by  a  few  of  his  faithful  slaves. 
Alas,  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  told  him  so;  but  no  doubt, 
in  all  her  great  grief,  she  thought  it! 

Mr.  Forbes  says  that  Csesar  lived  in 
the  first  house  in  the  Via  sacra.  He 
describes  it  as  fronting  towards  the 
Temple  of  Vesta;  while  the  portico  and 
shops  built  at  a  later  period  over  its 
ruins  ran  parallel  with  the  Sacred 
Way.  The  house  side  of  the  atrium, 
he  continues,  is  plainly  marked  by  the 
fragments  of  columns  composed  of 
travertine  coated  with  stucco  and 
frescoed;  and  amidst  the  shops  are  re- 
mains of  a  beautiful  black  and  white 
mosaic  pavement,  the  fragments  of  the 
borders  showing  that  they  once  be- 
longed to  the  older  edifice.  The  man- 
sion had  two  entrances  into  the  Via 
Sacra,  one  nearly  touching  its  north- 
east corner. 

Csesar  was  not  killed  in  the  Capitol, 
as  Shakespeare  said.  What  Hamlet 
called  that  Brute  part  was  played  in 
Pompey's  Senate-House,  or  the  Thea- 
tre of  Pompey,  the  Church  of  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle,  on  the  new  thor- 
oughfare called  Corso  Vittorio  Eman- 
uele,  now  standing  upon  its  site.  Mr. 
Forbes  explains  that  the  great  star 
beneath  the  cupola  marks,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  spot  upon  which  the  au- 
tocrat fell.    As  the  deposed  Bonaparte 
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lies  under  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides 
in  Paris,  so  rises,  in  Rome,  a  dome  over 
the  place  where  another,  if  not  a 
greater,  conqueror  was  extinguished. 

Pompey's  statue,  at  the  foot  of  which 
great  Csesar  fell,  a  colossal,  not  un- 
gainly figure  of  a  man,  is  believed  gen- 
erally to  be  now  standing  in  the 
Palazzo  Spada  alia  Regola,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Capo  di  Ferro.  It  is  placed 
in  what  is  called  the  Council-Chamber 
of  the  Palace,  and  what  are  said  to  be 
the  stains  of  great  Csesar's  blood  are, 
according  to  tradition,  still  visible 
upon  the  calf  of  Pompey's  left  leg. 
Mr.  Hare  quotes  Suetonius  as  narrat- 
ing that  the  statue  "was  removed  from 
the  Curia  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
upon  a  marble  Janus  in  front  of  the 
basilica,';  and  the  same  authority-^Mr. 
Hare— adds  that  "it  was  found  upon 
that  exact  spot  during  the  pontificate 
of  Julius  HI.  [1550-55]."  Whether 
this  be  the  original  figure  of  Pompey 
or  not,  it  has  been  addressed  by  Byron 
as  "Thou  dread  statue!  yet  existent  in 
the  austerest  form  of  naked  mystery," 
and  it  has  been  accepted,  and  apostro- 
phized, by  imany  other  well  known 
writers  of  prose  and  of  verse  as  being 
authentic.  And  while  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it  myself,  I  must  put  myself  on 
record  as  doubting,  somewhat,  the 
stains  of  Csesar's  blood. 

Mark  Antony  delivered  his  famous 
funeral  oration  on  the  Rostra  Julia,  on 
the  east  of  the  Forum.  The  ancient 
writers  tell  us  how  greatly  it  moved 
the  people,  who  immediately  burned 
the  body  in  that  very  place,  and  after- 
wards interred  the  ashes  there;  but 
they  do  not  report  Antony's  words. 
That  they  could  hardly  be  more  mov- 
ing than  were  the  words  put  into  An- 
tony's mouth  by  Shakespeare  all  re- 
porters of  great  speeches,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  must  assuredly  admit.  The 
Temple  of  Csesar,   which  was  erected 
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on  his  funeral    pile,     Signor   Lanciani  or  the  Continental,   and   are  quite  as 

says,    was   destroyed   in   1546.       It   is  comfortable  and  quite  as  expensive  as 

now  an  unmarked  mass  of  rough  and  is  either  of  those  familiar  hostelries  of 

broken  stones.  modern  times. 

The  Temple  of   Caesar  and   Caesar's  Virgil  is  said  to  have  lived  on  the 

house,  and  the  other  intensely  interest-  Esquiline   Hill,    near   the   gardens    of 

ing  features  of  the  Forum,    are     not  Maecenas;   and   Horace   is    known     jo 

easily  distinguished  by  the  present  pil-  have  been  a  constant  guest  in  the  villa 

grim,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  clearest  of  Maecenas,  which  he  has  frequently 

of  plans.    Small  tablets  stating  "Here  described.    Signor  Lanciani  points  out 

Caesar  lived"  or  "Here  Caesar  Died,"  the  very  interesting  fact  that  Horace 

or  here  happened  this  or    here     hap-  bought   his  books  of  the    dealers     in 

pened  that  historical  event,   would  be  ancient  and  modern  literature  who  did 

of  great  help  to  the  inquiring  tourist  business  in  the  Argiletum,   a  quarter 

of  to-day.    If  Keats  and     Scott     and  situated   between   the    Roman   Forum 

Goethe  are  so  honored  by  the  munici-  and  the  Suburra,  and  corresponding  to 

pality   of  Rome,   why   should  not  the  the   Paternoster   Row   or  the    Nassau 

homes  of  the  men    of    earlier     times  Street  of  modern  literary  towns, 

have  some  mark  to  distinguish   their  The  authorities  agree  that  Maecenas, 

occupancy?  whose  hospitality  has  become  prover- 

Very  few  spots  in  the  world  are  more  bial,  entertained  the  poets  of  the  Au- 
impressive  than  this  same  Roman  Fo-  gustan   Age   in   a   house   which   stood 
rum.    Here  one  walks,  by  means  of  a  upon  the  Esquiline  Hill,     where    the 
few  modern  wooden  steps,  out  of  the  Baths     of     Titus     were      afterwards 
End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  into  a  placed,  Mr.  Forbes  adding  the  interest- 
space  dating  back  to   a  period   when  ing    fact   that   the    amiable    and    har- 
there  were  no  centuries  at  all,  as  we  monic  Nero  saw  the  burning  of  Rome 
count  them;  to  a  period  which  was  old  to  the  slow   music  of  his  own   violin 
before  the  Middle  Ages     were    born,  from  a  tower  of  this  villa. 
And  in  the  Forum,  even  more  strongly  From  «Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome,"  by  Lau- 
than  at   the   Pyramids  themselves,    is  renceHutton. 
one  forced  to  acknowledge  that  art  is 
short,  and  that  time  is  fleeting. 

The  villa  and  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  — ■ 

a  literary  gentleman  not  unknown  to 
the  students  of  the  dead  languages  in 
the  high-schools  of  most  living  coun- 
tries, Professor  Middleton  places  in 
the    Barberini    Villa    gardens,    in    the 
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Every  one   who  loves  good  English 


valley  between  the   Quirinal  and   the    Z^T ^  "^II*  hGalthy  hatl'ed  for 
™_s„~    u««-        ^    - t~M-    a„     the  style  of  a  writer  who  bespatters  his 


Pincian   hills.       It    was   probably    de 
stroyed,  he  says,  in  the  fire  of  410,  but 


bespatters  his 
pages   with  alien  words    and    foreign 


he  has  traced  certain  portions  of  it  Phrases»'  aQd  yet  we  are  more  tolerant, 
which  are  still  remaining;  and  he  de-  I  thmk>  toward  a  term  taken  from  one 
scribes  a  nobly  designed  hall  once  of  the  dead  languages  than  toward  one 
lined  with  rich  marble,  and  decorated  derived  from  any  of  the  living  tongues, 
with  statues,  handsome  staircases  and  Probably  the  bishop  who  liked  now 
the  like.  Its  site  is  gradually  being  and  then  to  cite  a  Hebrew  sentence 
covered  with  the  brand-new  buildings  was  oversanguine  in  his  explanation 
which  are  fast  making  this  part  of  that  "everybody  knows  a  little  He- 
Rome  as  modern  as  is  modern  New  brew."  I  am  afraid  that  Hebrew  is 
York  or  modern  Paris.  It  is  ap-  "all  Greek"  to  most  of  those  who  listen 
proached  by  horse-cars,  it  is  lighted  by  to  discourses  by  bishops.  It  is  said 
electricity,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  ho-  that  even  a  Latin  quotation  is  now  no 
tels,  which  look  like  the  Fifth  Avenue  longer  certain  to  be  recognized  in  the 
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British  House  of  Commons;  and  yet  it  enough  to  warrant  a  belief  that  they 
was  an  English  statesman  who  de-  may  take  out  their  papers  sooner  or 
Glared  that,  although  there  was  no  ne-  later,  we  must  decide  at  last  whether 
cessity  for  a  gentleman  to  know  Latin  or  not  they  are  likely  to  be  desirable 
he  ought  at  least  to  have  forgotten  it.  residents  of  our  dictionary;  and  if  we 
For  a  bishop  to  quote  Hebrew  is  now  determine  to  naturalize  them,  we  may 
pedantic,  no  doubt,  and  even  for  the  fairly  enough  insist  on  their  renounc- 
inferior  clergy  to  quote  Latin.  It  is  ing  their  foreign  allegiance.  They 
pedantic,  but  it  is  not  indecorous,  must  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  abso- 
whereas  a  French  quotation  in  the  pul-  lutely  and  be  bound  by  our  laws  only, 
pit,  or  even  the  use  of  a  single  French  The  French  "chaperon,"  for  example, 
word,  like  "savant,"  for  example, 
would  seem  to  most  of  us  almost  a 
breach  of  the  proprieties.  It  would 
strike  us,  I  think,  not  merely  as  a  so- 
cial solecism,  but  somehow  as  morally 
reprehensible.  A  preacher  who  ha- 
bitually cited  French  phrases  would  be 
in  danger  of  the  council.  To  picture 
Jonathan  Edwards  as  using  the  lan- 
guage of  Voltaire  is  impossible.  That 
a  French  quotation  should  seem  more 
incongruous  in  the  course  of  a  reli- 
gious argument  than  a  Latin,  a  Greek, 
or  a  Hebrew  quotation,  is  perhaps  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
of  us  hold  the  Parisians  to  be  a  more 
frivolous  people  than  the  Romans,  the 
Athenians,  or  the  Israelites. 


It  is  perhaps  rather  a  question 
whether  or  not  "savant"  is  now  an 
English  noun.  There  are  many 
French  words  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  English  language  and  asking  for 
admission.  Is  "littoral"  for  "shore" 
now  an  English  noun?  Is  "blond"  an 
English  adjective,  meaning  "light- 
haired"  and  opposed  to  "brunette?" 
Is  "brunette"  itself  really  anglicized? 
(I  ask  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
friend  of  mine  once  read  in  a  country 
newspaper  a  description  of  a  "bru- 
nette" horse.)  Has  "inedited"  for 
"unpublished"  won  its  way  into  our 
language  finally?  Lowell  gave  it  his 
warrant,  at  least  by  using  it  in  his 
"Letters;"  but  I  confess  that  it  has  al- 
ways struck  me  as  liable  to  confusion 
with  "unedited." 

Foreign  words  must  always  be  al- 
lowed to  land  on  our  coasts  without  a 
passport,  yet    if  any  of  them  linger  long 


has  asked  for  admission  to  our  vocab- 
ulary, and  the  application  has  been 
granted,  so  that  we  have  now  no  hesi- 
tation in  recording  that  Daisy  Miller 
was  chaperoned  by  Becky  Sharp  at  the 
last  ball  given  by  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne.  So  "technique"  has  changed 
its  name  to  "technic,"  and  is  made  wel- 
come. So  "employ§"  is  accepted  in  the 
properly  anglicized  form  of  "em- 
ployee." So  the  useful  "cloture" 
undergoes  a  seachange  and  becomes 
the  English  "closure." 

So  "toilette"  has  been  abbreviated  to 
"toilet;"  at  least,  I  should  have  said  so 
without  any  hesitation  if  I  had  not  re- 
cently seen  the  foreign  spelling  reap- 
pearing repeatedly  in  the  pages  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Amateur 
Emigrant"— and  this  in  the  complete 
Edinburgh  edition  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin.  To  find  a  Gallic  spell- 
ing in  the  British  prose  of  Stevenson 
is  a  surprise,  especially  since  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Dynamiter"  is  on  record 
as  a  contemner  of  another  ortho- 
graphic Gallicism.  In  a  foot-note  lo 
"More  New  Arabian  Nights"  Steven- 
son declares  that  "any  writard  who 
writes  'dynamitard'  shall  find  in  me  a 
never-resting  fightard." 

I  should  like  to  think  that  the  natu- 
ralized "literator"  was  supplanting  the 
alien  "litterateur,"  but  I  cannot  claim 
confidence  as  to  the  result.  "Liter- 
ator" is  a  good  English  word;  I  have 
found  it  in  the  careful  pages  of  Lock- 
hart's  "Life  of  Scott;"  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  it  can  prove  a  much  older 
pedigree  than  that.  It  seems  to  me 
a  better  word  by  far  than  "literarian," 
which  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall  manufac- 
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tared  for  his  own  use  "some  time  in 
the  fifties,"  and  which  he  has  de- 
fended against  a  British  critic  who  de- 
nounced it  as  "atrocious."  Mr.  Hall, 
praising  the  word  of  his  own  making, 
declared  that  "to  'literatus'  or  'liter- 
ator,'  for  'literary-person,'  or  a  longer 
phrase  of  equivalent  import,  there  are 
obvious  objections."  Nobody,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  ever  attempted  to 
use  in  English  the  Latin  "literatus," 
although  its  plural  Poe  made  us  famil- 
iar with  by  his  series  of  papers  on 
"The  Literati  of  America."  Since 
Poe's  death  the  word  has  ceased  to  be 
current,  even  if  it  were  accepted  from 
him  and  from  a  few  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  obvious  objec- 
tions to  "literatus"  is  that  if  it  be 
treated  as  an  English  word  the  plural 
it  forms  is  not  pleasant  to  the  ear— 
"literatuses."  Here,  indeed,  is  a  moot 
point:  How  does  a  foreign  word  make 
its  plural  in  English?  Not  long  ago 
Mr.  C.  F.  rl awing,  writing  in  Harper's 
Bazar  on  the  college  education'  of 
young  women,  spoke  of  "foci."  Mr. 
Churton  Collins,  preparing  a  book 
about  the  study  of  English  literature 
in  the  British  universities,  expressed 
his  desire  "to  raise  Greek,  now  grad- 
ually falling  out  of  our  'curricula'  and 
degenerating  into  the  cachet  and  shib- 
boleth of  cliques  of  pedants,  to  its 
proper  place  in  education."  Here  we 
see  Mr.  Thwing  and  Mr.  Collins  treat- 
ing "focus"  and  "curriculum"  as 
words  not  yet  assimilated  by  our  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  to  assume  the 
Latin  plural. 

Does  not  this  prove  a  lack  of  taste 
on  the  part  of  these  writers?  If 
"focus"  and  "curriculum"  are  not  good 
English  words,  what  need  is  there  to 
employ  them  when  you  are  using  the 
English  language  to  convey  your 
thoughts?  There  are  occasions,  of 
course,  where  the  employment  of  a 
foreign  term  is  justifiable,  but  they 
must  always  be  very  rare.  The  im- 
ported word  which  we  really  require, 
we  had  best  take  to  ourselves,  incor- 
porating it  in  the  language,  treating  it 


thereafter  absolutely  as  an  English 
word,  and  giving  it  the  regular  English 
plural.  If  the  word  you  use  is  so  for- 
eign that  you  would  print  it  in  italics, 
then  of  course  the  plural  should  be 
formed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
foreign  language  from  which  it  has 
been  borrowed;  but  if  it  has  become  so 
acclimated  in  our  tongue  that  you 
would  not  think  of  underlining  it,  then 
surely  it  is  English  enough  to  take  an 
English  plural.  If  "cherub"  is  now 
English,  its  plural  is  the  English 
"cherubs,"  and  not  the  Hebrew  "cher- 
ubim." If  "phenomenon"  is  now  En- 
glish, its  plural  is  the  English 
"phenomenons,"  and  not  the  Greek 
"phenomena."  If  "formula"  is  now 
English,  its  plural  is  the  English  "for- 
mulas," and  not  the  Latin  "formula?." 
If  "bureau"  is  now  English,  its  plural 
is  the  English  "bureaus,"  and  not  the 
French  "bureaux." 

It  is  true  also  that  when  we  take 
over  a  term  from  another  language 
we  ought  to  be  sure  that  it  really  ex- 
ists in  the  other  language.  For  lack 
of  observance  of  this  caution  we  find 
ourselves  now  in  possession  of  phrases 
like  "double  entendre"  and  "nom  de 
plume"  and  "deshabille,"  which  the 
French  never  heard.  And  even  when 
we  have  assured  ourselves  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  word  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, it  behooves  us  then  to  assure 
ourselves  also  of  its  exact  meaning  be- 
fore we  take  it  for  our  own.  In  his 
interesting  and  instructive  book  about 
"English  Prose,"  Professor  Earle  re- 
minds us  that  the  French  of  Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe  is  not  yet  an  extinct 
species;  and  he  adds  in  a  note  that 
the  word  'lev6e'  seems  to  be  another 
genuine  instance  of  the  same  insular 
dialect,"  since  it  is  not  French  of  any 
date,  but  an  English  improvement 
upon  the  verb  (or  substantive  "lever," 
"getting  up  in  the  morning." 

An  example,  even  more  extraor- 
dinary than  any  of  these,  I  think,  will 
occur  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  glancing  through  the  theatri- 
cal announcements  of  the  American 
newspapers.    This  is  the  taking  of  the 
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French  word  "vaudeville"  to  designate 
what  was  once  known  as  a  "variety 
show,"  and  what  is  now  more  often 
called  a  "specialty  entertainment." 
For  any  such  interpretation  of  "vaude- 
ville" there  is  no  warrant  whatever  in 
French.  Originally  the  "vaudeville" 
was  a  satiric  ballad,  bristling  with  hits 
at  the  times,  and  therefore  closely 
akin  to  the  "topical  song"  of  to-day; 
and  it  is  at  this  stage  of  its  evolution 
that  Boileau  asserted  that 


Le  Fran^ais, 
ville. 


ne  malin ,    crea    le    vaude 


In  time  there  came  to  be  spoken  words 
accompanying  those  sung,  and  thus  the 
"vaudeville"  expanded  slowly  into  a 
little  comic  play  in  which  there  were 
one  or  more  songs.  Of  late  the  Pari- 
sian "vaudeville"  has  been  not  unlike 
the  London  "musical  farce."  At  no 
stage  of  its  career  had  the  "vaudeville" 
anything  to  do  with  the  "variety 
show;"  and  yet  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can to-day  the  two  words  seem  sy- 
nonymous. There  was  even  organized 
in  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1892  a  series 
of  subscription  suppers  during  which 
"specialty  entertainments"  were  to  be 
given;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
organizers  were  presumably  persons 
who  had  travelled,  they  called  their 
society  the  "Vaudeville  Club,"  al- 
though no  real  "vaudeville"  was  ever- 
presented  before  the  members  during 
its  brief  and  inglorious  career.  Of 
course  explanation  and  protest  are  now 
equally  futile.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  forever  warped  beyond  cor- 
rection; and  for  the  future  here  in 
America  a  "vaudeville"  is  a  "variety 
show,"  no  matter  what  it  may  be  or 
may  have  been  in  France.  When  the 
people  as  a  whole  accept  a  word  as 
having  a  certain  meaning,  that  is  and 
must  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
thereafter;  and  there  is  no  use  in  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks.  Language  is 
made  in  the  library  sometimes,  it  is 
true,  but  not  so  often  as  it  is  made 
on  the  sidewalk;  and,  after  all,  this  is 
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fortunate  for  us,  or  else  we  should  be 
stifled  by  pedantry. 

The  fate  in  English  of  another 
French  term  is  even  now  trembling  in 
the  balance.  This  is  the  word  "nee." 
The  French  have  found  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  of  indicating  easily  the 
maiden  name  of  a  married  woman; 
they  write  unhesitatingly  about 
Madame  Machin,  nee  Chose;  and  the 
Germans  have  a  like  idiom.  But  in- 
stead of  taking  a  hint  from  the  French 
and  the  Germans,  and  thus  of  speak- 
ing about  Mrs.  Brown,  born  Gray,  as 
they  do,  not  a  few  English  writers 
have  simply  borrowed  the  actual 
French  word,  and  so  we  read  about 
Mrs.  Black,  nee  White.  As  usual,  this 
borrowing  is  dangerous;  and  the  temp- 
tation  seems  to  be  irresistible  to  de- 
stroy the  exact  meaning  of  nee  by 
using  it  in  the  sense  of  "formerly."; 
Thus  in  the  "Letters  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold," 1848-88,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Mr.  George  W*  E.  Russell,  the  ed- 
itor, supplies  in  foot-notes  information 
about  the  persons  whose  names  appear 
in  the  correspondence.  In  one  of  these 
annotations  we  read  that  the  wife  of 
Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild  was  "n6e 
Louisa  Montefiore"  (i.,  165),  and  in  an- 
other that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke 
was  "n6e  Annie  de  Rothschild"  (ii., 
160).  Now  no  one  knows  better  than 
the  accomplished  editor  of  these  letters 
that  neither  of  these  ladies  was  "born" 
with  a  given  name  as  well  as  a  family 
name.  It  is  obvious  that  he  has  chosen 
arbitrarily  to  wrench  the  meaning  of 
nee  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  a  pro- 
ceeding of  which  I  venture  to  think 
that  Matthew  Arnold  himself  would 
certainly  have  disapproved.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  if  Mr.  Russell  is  not  here  guilty 
of  an  absurdity  almost  as  obvious  as 
that  charged  against  a  wealthy 'West- 
ern lady  residing  at  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  her  name  on  the  register  of  a 
New  York  hotel  thus:  "Mrs.  Blank, 
Washingon,  nee  Chicago." 

From  "The  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Words,"  by 
Brander  Matthews. 
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"Wait  a  minute,"  interrupted  Mac- 
Williams,  leaning  forward  and  looking 
into  the  night.  "Some  one's  coming." 
There  was  a  sound  down  the  road  of 
hoofs  and  the  rattle  of  the  land-crabs 
as  they  scrambled  off  into  the  bushes, 
and  two  men  on  horseback  came  sud- 
denly out  of  the  darkness  and  drew  rein 
in  the  light  from  the  open  door.  The 
first  was  General  Mendoza,  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
other,  his  orderly.  The  general  dropped 
his  Panama  hat  to  nis  knee  and  bowed 
in  the  saddle  three  times. 

"Good-evening,  your  Excellency," 
said  Clay,  rising.  "Tell  that  peon  to  get 
my  coat,  will  you?"  he  added,  turning  to 
Langham.  Langhain  clapped  his  hands 
and  the  clanging  of  a  guitar  ceased,  and 
their  servant  and  cook  came  out  from 
the  back  of  the  hut  and  held  the  gen- 
eral's horse  while  he  dismounted. 
"Wait  until  I  get  you  a  chair,"  said  Clay, 
"You'll  find  those  steps  rather  bad  for 
white  duck." 

"I  am  fortunate  in  finding  you  at 
home,"  said  the  officer,  smiling,  and 
showing  his  white  teeth.  "The  tele- 
phone is  not  working.  I  tried  at  the 
club,  but  I  could  not  call  you." 

"It's  the  storm,  I  suppose,"  Clay 
answered,  as  he  struggled  into  his 
jacket.  "Let  me  offer  you  something  to 
drink."  He  entered  the  house,  and  re- 
turned with  several  bottles  on  a  tray 
and  a  bundle  of  cigars.  The  Spanish* 
American  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  water,  mixing  it  with  Jamaica  rum, 
and  said,  smiling  again,  "It  is  a  saying 
of  your  countrymen  that  when  a  man 
first  comes  to  Olancho  he  puts  a  little 
rum  into  his  water,  and  that  when  he 
is  here  some  time  he  puts  a  little  water 
in  his*  rum." 

"Yes,"  laughed  Clay.  "I'm  afraid 
that's  true." 

There  was  a  pause  while  the  men 
sipped  at.  their  glasses,  and  looked  at 
the  horses  and  the  orderly.  Then  clang- 
ing of  the  guitar  began  again  from  the 
kitchen.  "You  have  a  very  beautiful 
view  here  of  the  harbor,  yes,"  said 
Mendoza.      He    seemed    to    enjoy   the 


pause  after  his  ride,  and  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  begin  on  the  object  of  his 
errand.  MacWilliams  and  Langham 
eyed  each  other  covertly,  and  Clay  ex- 
amined the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  they  all 
waited. 

"And  how  are  the  mines  progressing, 
eh?"  asked  the  officer  genially.  "You 
find  much  good  iron  in  them,  they  tell 
me." 

"Yes,  we  are  doing  very  well,"  Clay 
assented;  "it  was  difficult  at  first,  but 
now  that  things  are  in  working  order, 
we  are  getting  out  about  ten  thousand 
tons  a  month.  We  hope  to  increase  that 
soon  to  twenty  thousand  when  the  new 
openings  are  developed  and  our  ship- 
ping facilities  are  in  better  shape." 

"So  much!"  exclaimed  the  general 
pleasantly.  "Of  course  the  government 
of  my  country  is  to  get  its  share  of  ten 
per  cent.— one  thousand  tons!  It  is 
munificent!"  He  laughed  and  shook  his 
head  slyly  at  Clay,  who  smiled  in  dis- 
sent. 

"But  you  see,  sir,"  said  Clay,  "you 
cannot  blame  us.  The  mines  have  al- 
ways been  there,  before  this  govern- 
ment came  in,  before  the  Spaniards 
were  here,  before  there  was  any  govern- 
ment at  all,  but  there  was  not  the  capital 
to  open  them  up,  I  suppose,  or— and  it 
needed  a  certain  energy  to  begin  the 
attacK.  Your  people  let  the  chance  go, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  I  think  they  were 
very  wise  in  doing  so.  They  get  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  output.  That's  ten  per 
cent,  on  nothing,  for  the  mines  really 
didn't  exist,  as  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned, until  we  came,  did  they?  They 
were  just  so  much  waste  land,  and  they 
would  have  remained  so.  And  look 
at  the  price  we  paid  down  before  we 
cut  a  tree.  Three  millions  of  dollars; 
that's  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  we  realize  anything  on 
that  investment." 

Mendoza  shook  his  head  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "I  will  be  frank  with 
you,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  one  to 
whom  dissimulation  is  difficult.  "I 
come  here  to-night  on  an  unpleasant 
errand,  but  it  is  with  me  a  matter  of 
duty,  and  I  am  a  soldier,  to  whom  duty 
is  the  foremost  ever.    I  have  come  to 
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tell  you,  Mr.  Clay,  that  we,  the  Opposi- 
tion, are  not  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  has  disposed 
of  these  great  iron  deposits.    When  I 
say   not   satisfied,   my   dear  friend,    I 
speak  most  moderately.    I  should  say 
that  we  are  surprised  and  indignant, 
and  we  are  determined  the  wrong  it  has 
done  our  country  shall  be  righted.    I 
have  the  honor  to  have  been  chosen 
to  speak  for  our  party  on  this  most  im- 
portant question,  and  on  next  Tuesday, 
sir,"  the  general  stood  up  and  bowed,  as 
though  he  were  before  a  great  assembly, 
"I  will  rise  in  the  Senate  and  move  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
given  away  the  richest  possessions  in 
the  storehouse  of  my  country,  giving  it 
not  only  to  aliens,  but  for  a  pittance, 
for  a  share  which  is  not  a  share,  but  a 
bribe,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  a  shameful  bargain  and  I 
cannot  say  who  is  to  blame;  I  accuse 
no  one.    But  I  suspect,  and  I  will  de- 
mand an  investigation;  I  will  demand 
that  the  value  not  of  one-tenth,  but  of 
one-half  of  all  the  iron  that  your  com- 
pany takes  out  of  Olancho  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State.    And  I 
come  to  you  to-night,  as  the  resident 
director,  to  inform  you  beforehand  of 
my  intention.    I  do  not  wish  to  take 
you  unprepared.    I  do  not  blame  your 
people;   they   are   business   men,    they 
know  how  to  make  good  bargains,  they 
get  what  they  best  can.    That  is  the 
rule  of  trade,  but  they  have  gone  too 
far,  and  I  advise  you  to  communicate 
with  your  people  in  New  York  and  learn 
what  they  are  prepared   to   offer  now 
—now  that    they    have    to    deal    with 
men  who  do  not  consider  their  own 
interests  but  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try." 

Mendoza  made  a  sweeping  bow  and 
seated  himself,  frowning  dramatically, 
with  folded  arms.  His  voice  still  hung 
in  the  air,  for  he  had  spoken  as  ear- 
nestly as  though  he  imagined  himself 
already  standing  in  the  hall  of  the 
Senate  championing  the  cause  of  the 
people. ' 

MacWilliams  looked  up  at  Clay  from 
where  he  sat  on  the  steps  below  him, 
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but  Clay  did  not  notice  him,  and  there 
was  no  sound,  except  the  quick  sputter- 
ing of  the  nicotine  in  Langham's  pipe, 
at  which  he  pulled  quickly,  and  which 
was  the  only  outward  sign  the  boy  gave 
of  his  interest.  Clay  shifted  one  muddy 
boot  over  the  other  and  leaned  back 
with  his  hands  stuck  in  his  belt. 

"Why  didn't  you  speak  of  this 
sooner?"  he  asked. 

"Ah,  yes,  that  is  fair,"  said  the  gen- 
eral quickly.  "I  know  that  it  is  late, 
and  I  regret  it,  and  x  see  that  we  cause 
you  inconvenience;  but  how  could  I 
speak  sooner  when  I  was  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on  ?  I  have  been  away 
with  my  troops.  I  am  a  soldier  first,  a 
politician  after.  During  the  last  year 
I  have  been  engaged  in  guarding  the 
frontier.  No  news  comes  to  a  general 
in  the  field  moving  from  camp  to  camp 
and  always  in  the  saddle;  but  I  may 
venture  to  hope,  sir,  that  news  has 
come  to  you  of  me?" 

Clay  pressed  his  lips  together  and 
bowed  his  head. 

"We  have  heard  of  your  victories, 
general,:  yes,"  he  said;  "and  on  your 
return  you  say  you  found  things  had 
not  been  going  to  your  liking?" 

'That  is  it,"  assented  the  other 
eagerly.  "I  find  that  indignation  reigns 
on  every  side.  I  find  my  friends  com- 
plaining of  the  railroad  which  you  run 
across  their  land.  I  find  that  fifteen 
hundred  soldiers  are  turned  into 
laborers,  with  picks  and  spades,  work- 
ing by  the  side  of  negroes  and  your 
Irish;  they  have  not  been  paid  their 
wages,  and  they  have  been  fed  worse 
than  though  they  were  on  the  march; 

sickness  and " 

Clay  moved  impatiently  and  dropped 
his  boot  heavily  on  the  porch.  "That 
was  true  at  first,"  he  interrupted,  "but 
it  is  not  so  now.  I  should  be  glad, 
general,  to  take  you  over  the  men's 
quarters  at  any  time.  As  for  their  not 
having  been  paid,  they  were  never  paid 
by  their  own  government  before  they 
came  to  us,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
because  the  petty  officers  kept  back  the 
money,  just  as  they  have  always  done. 
But  the  men  are  paid  now.  However, 
this    is   not   of   the   most   importance. 
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Who  is  it  that  complains  of  the  terms 
of  our  concession?" 

"Every  one!"  exclaimed  Mendoza, 
throwing  out  his  arms,  "and  they  ask, 
moreover,  this:  they  ask  why,  if  this 
mine  is  so  rich,  why  was  not  the  stock 
offered  here  to  us  in  this  country?  Why 
vras  it  not  put  on  the  market,  that  any 
one  might  buy?  We  have  rich  men  in 
Olancho,  why  should  not  they  benefit 
first  of  all  others  by  the  wealth  of  their 
own  lands?  But  no!  we  are  not  asked 
to  buy.  All  the  stock  is  taken  in  New 
York,  no  one  benefits  but  the  State,  and 
it  receives  only  ten  per  cent.  It  is 
monstrous." 

"I  see,"  said  Clay  gravely.  "That 
had  not  occurred  to  me  before.  They 
feel  they  have  been  slighted.  I  see." 
He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  in  serious 
consideration.  "Well,"  he  added,  "that 
might  be  arranged." 

He  turned  and  jerked  his  head  toward 
the  open  door.  "If  you  boys  mean  to  go 
to  town  to-night,  you'd  better  be  mov- 
ing," he  said.  The  two  men  rose  to- 
gether and  bowed  silently  to  their 
guest. 

"I  should  like  if  Mr.  Langham  would 
remain  a  moment  with  us,"  said  Men- 
doza politely.  "I  understand  that  it  is 
his  father  who  controls  the  stock  of  the 
company.  If  we  discuss  any  arrange- 
ment it  might  be  well  if  he  wTere  here." 

Clay  was  sitting  w7ith  his  chin  on  his 
breast,  and  he  did  not  look  up,  nor 
did  the  young  man  turn  to ,  him  for 
any  prompting.  "I'm  not  down  here 
as  my  father's  son,"  he  said,  "I  am 
an  employee  of  Mr.  Clay's.  He 
represents  the  company.  Good-night, 
sir." 

"You  think,  then,"  said  Clay,  "that 
if  your  friends  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  subscribe  to  the  stock  they 
would  feel  less  resentful  toward  us? 
They  would  think  it  was  fairer  to  all?" 

"I  know  it,"  said  Mendoza:  "why 
should  the  stock  go  out  of  the  country 
when  those  living  here  are  able  to  buy 
it?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Clay,  "of  course. 
Can  you  tell  me  this,  general?  Are  the 
gentlemen  who  wTant  to  buy  stock  in 
the  mine  the  same  men  who  are  in  the 


Senate?    The  men  who  are  objecting  to 
the  terms  of  our  concession?" 

"With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  the 
same  men." 

Clay  looked  out  over  the  harbor  at  the 
lights  of  the  town,  and  the  general 
twirled  his  hat  around  his  knee  and 
gazed  with  appreciation  at  tne  stars 
above  him. 

"Because  if  they  are,"  Clay  con- 
tinued, "and  they  succeed  in  getting  our 
share  cut  down  from  ninety  per  cent, 
to  fifty  per  cent.,  they  must  see  that 
the  stock  would  be  worth  just  forty  per 
cent,  less  than  it  is  now." 

"That  is  true,"  assented  the  other.  "I 
have  thought  of  that,  and  if  the 
Senators  in  Opposition  were  given  a 
chance  to  subscribe,  I  am  sure  they 
would  see  that  it  is  better  wisdom  to 
drop  their  objections  to  the  concession, 
and  as  stockholders  allow  you  to  keep 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  output.  And, 
again,"  continued  Mendoza,  "it  is  really 
better  for  the  country  that  the  money 
should  go  to  its  people  than  that  it 
should  be  stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
treasury,  when  there  is  always  the  dan- 
ger that  the  president  will  seize  it;  or, 
if  not  this  one,  the  next  one." 

"I  should  think— that  is— it  seems  to 
me,"  said  Clay  with  careful  considera- 
tion, "that  your  Excellency  might  be 
able  to  render  us  great  help  in  this  mat- 
ter yourself.  We  need  a  friend  among 
the  Opposition.  In  fact— I  see  where 
you  could  assist  us  in  many  ways, 
where  your  services  would  be  strictly 
in  the  line  of  your  public  duty  and  yet 
benefit  us  very  much.  Of  course  I 
cannot  speak  authoritatively  without 
first  consulting  Mr.  Langham;  but  I 
should  think  he  would  allow  you  per- 
sonally to  purchase  as  large  a  block  of 
the  stock  as  you  could  wish,  either  to 
keep  yourself  or  to  resell  and  distribute 
among  those  of  your  friends  in  Opposi- 
tion where  it  would  do  the  most  good." 

Clay  looked  over  inquiringly  to  where 
Mendoza  sat  in  the  light  of  the  open 
door,  and  the  general  smiled  faintly, 
and  emitted  a  pleased  little  sigh  of  re- 
lief. "Indeed,"  continued  Clay,  "I 
should  think  Mr.  Langham  might  even 
save  you  the  formality  of  purchasing 
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the  stock  outright  by  sending  you  its 
money  equivalent.  I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  asked,  interrupting  himself,  "does 
your  orderly  understand  English?" 

"He  does  not,"  the  general  assured 
him,  eagerly,  dragging  his  chair  a  little 
closer. 

"Suppose  now  that  Mr.  Langham 
were  to  put  fifty,  or  let  us  say,  sixty 
thousand  dollars  to  your  account  in  the 
Valencia  Bank,  do  you  think  this  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  our  concession 
would  still  be  moved?" 

"I  am  sure  it  would  not,"  exclaimed 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  nodding 
his  head  violently. 

"Sixty  thousand  dollars,"  repeated 
Clay,  slowly,  "for  yourself,  and  do  you 
think,  general,  that  were  you  paid  that 
sum  you  would  be  able  to  call  off  your 
friends,  or  would  they  make  a  demand 
for  stock  also?" 

"Have  no  anxiety  at  all,  they  do  just 
what  I  say,"  returned  Mendoza,  in  an 
eager  whisper.  "If  I  say  'It  is  all  right, 
I  am  satisfied  with  what  the  govern- 
ment has  done  in  my  absence,'  it  is 
enough.  And  I  will  say  it,  I  give  you 
the  word  of  a  soldier,  I  will  say  it.  I 
will  not  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence on  Tuesday.  You  need  go  no 
farther  than  myself.  I  am  glad  that  I 
am  powerful  enough  to  serve  you,  and 

if  you  doubt  me "  he  struck  his  heart 

and  bowed  with  a  deprecatory  smile, 
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"you  need  not  pay  in  the  money  in  ex- 
change for  the  stock  all  at  the  same 
time.  You  can  pay  ten  thousand  this 
year,  and  next  year  ten  thousand  more, 
and  so  on,  and  so  feel  confident  that  I 
shall  have  the  interests  of  the  mine  al- 
ways in  my  heart.  Who  knows  what 
may  not  happen  in  a  year?  I  may  be 
able  to  serve  you  even  more.  Who 
knows  how  long  the  present  govern- 
ment will  last?  But  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor,  no  matter  whether  I  be 
in  Opposition  or  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, if  I  receive  every  six  months 
the  retaining  fee  of  which  you  speak,  I 
will  be  your  representative.  And  my 
friends  can  do  nothing.  I  despise  them. 
I  am  the  Opposition.  You  have  done 
well,  my  dear  sir,  to  consider  me  alone." 


Clay  turned  in  his  chair  and  looked 
back  of  him  through  the  office  to  the 
room  beyond. 

"Boys,"  he  called,  "you  can  come  out 
now." 

He  rose  and  pushed  his  chair  away 
and  beckoned  to  me  orderly  who  sat  in 
the  saddle  holding  the  general's  horse. 
Langham  and  MacWilliams  came  out 
and  stood  in  the  open  door,  and  Men- 
doza rose  and  looked  at  Clay. 

"You  can  go  now,"  Clay  said  to  him 
quietly.  "And  you  can  rise  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday  and  move  your  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  and  Object  to  our 
concession,  and  when  you  have  resumed 
your  seat  the  secretary  of  mines  will 
rise  in  his  turn  and  tell  tne  Senate  how 
you  stole  out  here  in  the  night  and  tried 
to  blackmail  me,  and  begged  me  to 
bribe  you  to  be  silent,  and  that  you 
offered  to  throw  over  your  friends  and 
to  take  all  that  we  would  give  you  and 
keep  it  yourself.  That  will  make  you 
popular  with  your  friends,  and  will 
show  the  government  just  what  sort  of 
a  leader  it  has  working  against  it." 

Clay  took  a  step  forward  and  shook 
his  finger  in  the  officer's  face.  "Try  to 
break  that  concession;  try  it.  It  was 
made  by  one  government  to  a  body 
of  honest,  decent  business  men,  with  a 
government  of  their  own  back  of  them, 
and  if  you  interfere  with  our  conceded 
rights  to  work  those  mines,  I'll  have  a 
man-of-war  down  here  with  white  paint 
on  her  hull,  and  she'll  blow  you  and 
your  little  republic  back  up  there  into 
the  mountains.    Now  you  can  go." 

From  ♦'Soldiers   of   Fortune,"  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis. 


The 
are,  a 
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earlier  letters  of  Victor  Hugo 
might  be  expected,  addressed 
to  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  some 
of  whom  have  since  become  famous- 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  Lamartine,  Lamen- 
nais.  But  you  would  look  in  vain  in 
them  for  any  particulars  characteris- 
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tic  of  these  great  men  that  have  not 
already  been  published;  they  will  add 
nothing  to  what  we  already  know  of 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
overflow  with  tender  feeling.  They  all 
dwell  upon  the  commonplace  themes  of 
a  bygone  day— regrets  of  absence, 
vows  of  friendship,  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration. Are  all  these  sentiments  as 
sincere  as  the  expression  of  them  Is 
vivid?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
young  man  was  imbued  with  the  sen- 
sibility of  Jean  Jacques,  and  that  he 
used  this  sentimental  phraseology  as 
Lamartine  imitated  the  verses  of 
Paruy.  One  always  belongs  to  one's 
epoch,  on  some  side,  when  one  is  be- 
ginning life.  It  is  only  later  that  one 
succeeds  in  detaching  oneself  from  it 
and  becoming  a  personality. 

There  is  in  these  letters  one  partic- 
ularity which  will  amuse  psychologists. 
You  are  no  doubt  aware  how  carefully 
toward  the  close  of  his  career,  Victor 
Hugo  guarded  his  popularity.  All  the 
youthful  aspirants  to  poetic  fame  sent 
him  their  verses,  and  to  all  of  them  he 
responded  with  one  of  those  formulas 
of  which  Voltaire  has  given  so  many 
models.  "Your  sun  is  rising  and  mine 
is  declining;"  "I  am  the  twilight  and 
you  are  the  dawn,"  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  polite  phrases  which  mean 
nothing.  Voltaire  did  not  employ 
them  until  he  was  approaching  his  six- 
tieth year.  Victor  Hugo  made  a  study 
of  them  from  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  made  use  even  then  of  hyperbolic 
phrases  of  encouragement.  To  an  ob- 
scure poet,  Theodore  Pa  vie,  he  wrote: 
"You  have  the  oak  within  you;  let  it 
grow." 

He  watched  the  newspapers  closely, 
and  never  allowed  a  eulogistic  notice 
to  pass  without  thanking  the  author, 
nor  an  uncomplimentary  article  with- 
out answering  it.  These  were  the 
manners  of  the  times.  I  knew  in  my 
youth  the  old  men  of  that  generation. 
They  examined  the  public  journals 
carefully,  with  an  anxiety  at  which 
we  would  be  amazed  to-day.  I  have 
received  in  my  time,  while  I  was  still 
an  obscure  and  timid  scribbler,  letters 


of  thanks  or  of  explanation  from  writ- 
ers who  had  long  before  reached  the 
height  of  their  fame— from  Guizot, 
from  Saint-Marc-Girardin,  from  George 
Sand,  from  Louis  Veuillot.  I  was 
treated,  in  them,  almost  as  a  confrere. 
After  all,  perhaps  this  excess  of  cour- 
tesy was  better  than  our  affectation  of 
disdainful  indifference. 

What  Parisian  readers  have  sought 
with  most  curiosity  in  this  first  vol- 
ume is  the  key  to  the  enigma  which 
has  already  caused  as  much  ink  to 
flow  as  that  of  the  Iron  Mask.  Why 
did  Victor  Hugo  and  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  for  several  years  had  been  so 
united  that  they  could  not  live  with- 
out each  other,  one  fine  day  quarrel 
publicly?  Was  it  a  woman  who  sep- 
arated them?  Did  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
undoubtedly  endeavored  to  gain  the 
affections  of  his  friend's  wife,  suc- 
ceed? Was  Victor  Hugo  aware  of  it? 
How  far  did  things  go? 

These  questions  remain  unanswered, 
even  after  a  perusal  of  these  letters. 
And  perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  so.  What  would  it  profit  us  if  we 
knew  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  genius  had  basely  deceived  him 
for  a  false  friend  who  was  a  man  of 
infinite  talent? 

We  do  not  wish  to  rashly  condemn 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  was  perhaps  not  so 
culpable  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. All  that  we  can  affirm,  after 
carefully  reading  the  letters  of  Victor 
Hugo,  referring  to  the  subject,  is  that 
they  are  as  noble  as  they  are  painful, 
and  that  the  supreme  letter,  that  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  final  rupture, 
is  superb  in  its  dignity  and  pathos. 
Its  concluding  lines  are  admirable. 

From  "The  Letters   of   Victor  Hugo,"    by  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey. 


From  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
THEATRE-GOING  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Theatre-going  iu  St.  Petersburg  used 
to  be  an  art;  now  it  is  a  lottery.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  persons  in  the  inside  ring 
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who  have  reduced  it  to  an  exact  science 
under  the  new  laws,  as  they  did  under 
the  old,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 
When  I  first  reached  the  capital,  I 
speedily  discovered  that  no  one  could 
get  into  the  theatre  or  opera  (especially 
the  latter)  who  did  not  have  what  is 
called  in  America  "a  pull,"  and  in 
Russia  "protection"  or  "connections." 
Unless  one  got  hold  of  some  person 
connected  with  the  theatrical  adminis- 
tration, or  the  influential  friend  of  such 
a  person,  no  tickets  were  to  be  had. 
Russians  said  this  to  me  plainly,  and  I 
thought  they  were  exaggerating.  I  be- 
lieved it  after  considerable  personal 
experience.  At  first  I  got  a  few  tickets 
through  this  Circumlocution  Office. 
Then  I  experimented  with  the  ordinary 
plan  and  the  tueatre  ticket-office.  I  got 
nothing.  Time  after  time  I  was  in- 
formed, at  the  hour  announced  for  the 
opening  of  the  sale,  that  not  a  seat  was 
left.  This  was  even  worse  than  the 
plan  of  selling  the  worst  seats  to  the 
first  comers,  which  is  practised  in  some 
American  theatres.  I  tired  of  this  after 
a  while,  and  wrote  a  complaint  to  the 
chief  director  of  the  theatres,  request- 
ing that  seats  be  reserved  for  me  at 
certain  approaching  representations. 
It  was  really  a  bit  of  bravado  on  my 
part:  I  did  not  expect  that  any  notice 
would  be  taken  of  my  letter.  One  day, 
long  after,  when  I  had  completely  for- 
gotten the  matter,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  measuring  off  of  miles 
of  red  tape,  I  was  told  that  a  man  in 
the  imperial  livery  had  demanded  ac- 
cess to  me. 

"Show  him  in,"  said  I. 

In  walked  a  very  tall  man,  with  a 
quantity  of  fat  collected  in  the  manner 
which  an  alderman  would  call  "pres- 
ence"—if  he  happened  to  be  the  owner. 

"Did  you  write  a  letter  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  chief  director  of  the  imperial 
theatres,  madam?"  he  asked,  in  a 
thunderous  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
menacing  voice. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  after  an  effort  at 
recollection,  and  feeling  rather  nervous 
as  to  the  results  of  my  foreign  impu- 
dence. 

"His   Excellency   has  sent  you   this, 


madam.    Be  so  good  as  to  take  it,  if  it 
suits  you,  and  to  pay  me  for  it." 

"This"  was  a  solitary  ticket  for 
Tchaikovsky's  opera  "Evgenie  On- 
yegin,"  in  the  front  row,  price  seven 
rubles:i  I  had  asked  for  the  eighth  row, 
price  two  and  three  quarter  rubles. 
The  man's  size  and  voice  cowed  me  into 
taking  the  ticket,  and  he  looked  unutter- 
able things  at  me  and  squeezed  "tea- 
money"  out  of  me  to  boot.  I  think  he 
had  never  been  sent  on  such  an  errand 
before,  and  respected  me  highly  for  the 
trouble  to  which  "his  Excellency"  had 
put  him  on  my  behalf.  I  also  think  that 
some  one  must  have  died  opportunely, 
or  I  should  not  have  received  even  this 
scanty  answer  to  my  letter. 

The  press  and  public  had  long  been 
attacking  this  system  of  selling  theatre- 
tickets,  which  excluded  every  one  who 
had  not  a  yearly  subscription  to  a  seat, 
or  "protection,"  and  made  theatre- 
going  an  art.  A  new  system  was  estab- 
lished before  the  next  season  begau. 
That  is  the  lottery  system. 

I  must  explain  that  the  theatres  never 
advertise  in  the  morning  papers  (there 
are  no  evening  papers),  in  American 
fashion.  The  newspapers  simply  pub- 
lish the  names  of  the  plays  at  the  chief 
theatres  for  the  current  day,  in  the  semi- 
reading  columns,  like  an  American 
"entertainment  directory,"  with  anocca- 
sional  advertisement  of  a  concert,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  inserted  by  reck- 
lessly extravagant  managers.  If  one 
wishes  to  know  about  the  entertain- 
ments in  town,  theatres,  fairs,  concerts, 
races,  plays,  prices,  actors,  hours, 
change  of  plays  and  so  on,  he  must  sub- 
scribe to  the  afftche  which  is  published 
by  the  management  of  theatres,  on 
tough  tissue-paper,  and  distributed  by 
special  messengers  between  nine  and 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  affiche  contains  full  programmes 
of  all  the  theatres,  and  one  can  carry 
it  to  the  theatre;  otherwise  he  must 
buy  a  programme  from  the  theatre  at- 
tendants in  the  vestibule. 

Under  the  old  arrangement,  if  one  de- 
pended  even   on   the  advance   notices 

J  About  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
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printed  in  the  affiche,  he  arrived  too  late 
to  get  anything  but  the  most  expensive 
boxes,  and  sometimes  even  those  were 
"sold." 

The  new,  lottery  plan  is  complicated. 
Ten  days  in  advance,  affiche  and  news- 
papers publish  the  list  of  plays  for  a 
week  in  all  the  imperial  theatres,  which 
are  the  only  ones  affected  by  the  system. 
The  would-be  theatre-goer  then  writes 
on  a  postal  card,  with  return  card  at- 
tached (no  notice  whatever  being  taken 
of  letters  or  irregularly  prepared  appli- 
cations), in  a  stipulated  form,  a  request 
for  one  box,  or  for  seats  (the  latter  not 
to  exceed  three),  specifying  date,  thea- 
tre, play,  and  location  desired.  As 
much  latitude  of  choice  as  possible 
as  to  location  is  requested,— for  in- 
stance, "fifth  to  seventh  row,"— to 
insure  greater  chances  of  obtaining 
places. 

These  applications  are  sorted,  put  in 
a  lottery-wheel,  and  drawn  out,  none 
being  admitted   to   competition   which 
arrive  after  a  certain  time  before  de- 
livery day.    Then  the  return  cards  come 
back,  stamped  "Too  late,"  or  "None," 
or  bearing  name  of  theatre,  date,  and 
seat-numbers   for   the   lucky    winners. 
These  cards  must  be  presented  at  the 
central  office,   and   the   seats   claimed, 
within  two  days;  otherwise  they  are  put 
on  public  sale.    For  this   "insurance" 
of  seats  an  extra  charge  is  made,  vary- 
ing, at  the  opera,  for  instance,  from  a 
ruble  and  a  half  on  the  most  expensive 
boxes,    costing   fifteen   rubles,    to   five 
kopeks  on  the  cheapest  seat  in  the  gal- 
lery,   costing    twenty    kopeks,    or    ten 
cents.    The  tickets  are  never  taken  back 
and    the    money    refunded    for    mere 
change   of   actors    or   of   a   secondary 
piece;  but  if  the  chief  piece  is  changed 
the  money  will  be  refunded,  if  desired, 
minus  the  insurance  tax.      The  news- 
papers asserted  that  the  postmen  sold 
the  lucky  cards  to  any  one  who  cared  to 
buy.    I  do  not  know  that  the  accusation 
was  true,  but  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  thing  to  do,  since  there  was  no  way 
of    identifying    the    people    who    pre- 
sented the  cards  at  the  office. 

Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 


From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
MAGIC  VERSE. 


Other  poetry  is  beautiful,  enjoyable, 
stimulating,  everything  that  poetry 
ought  to  be,  except  that  it  lacks  this 
final  something  which,  not  to  leave  it 
absolutely  without  a  name,  we  may 
call  magic.  Whatever  it  be  called,  it 
pertains  not  to  any  poet's  work  as  a 
whole,  nor  in  strictness,  I  think,  to  any 
poem  as  a  whole,  but  to  single  verses 
or  couplets.  And  to  draw  the  line  still 
closer,  verse  of  this  magical  quality  — 
though  here,  to  be  sure,  I  may  be  dis- 
closing nothing  but  my  own  intellect- 
ual limitations— is  discoverable  only  in 
the  work  of  a  certain  few  poets. 

The  secret  of  the  charm  is  past  find- 
ing out;  so  I  like  to  believe,  at  all 
events.  Magic  is  magic;  if  it  could  be 
explained  it  would  be  something  else; 
to  use  the  word  is  to  confess  the  thing 
beyond  us.  Such  verses  were  never 
written  to  order  or  by  force  of  will, 
since  genius  and  our  old  friend— or 
enemy— "an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,"  so  far  from  being  one,  are  not 
even  distantly  related.  The  poet  him- 
self could  never  tell  how  such  perfec- 
tion was  wrought  or  whence  it  came; 
nor  is  its  natural  history  to  be  made 
out  by  any  critic. 

And  yet  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
forego  the  asking  of  questions.  The 
mind  will  have  its  inquisitive  moods, 
and  sometimes  it  loves  to  play,  in  a 
kind  of  make-believe,  with  mysteries 
which  it  has  no  thought  of  solving,— a 
harmless  and  perhaps  not  unprofitable 
exercise,  if  entered  upon  modestly  and 
pursued  without  illusions.  We  may 
wonder  over  things  that  interest  us, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  talk  about 
them,  though  we  have  no  expectation 
of  saying  anything  either  new  or  final. 

Take,  then,  the  famous  lines  from 
Wordsworth's    "Solitary    Reaper:"— 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ?— 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago. 
The  final  couplet  of  this  stanza   is  a 
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typical  example  of  what  is  here  meant 
by  verbal  magic.  I  am  heartily  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  mind  when  he  says  of  it, 
"In  the  whole  expanse  of  poetry  there 
can  hardly  be  two  verses  of  more  per- 
fect and  profound  and  exalted  beauty;" 
although  my  own  slender  acquaintance 
with  literature  as  a  whole  would  not 
have  justified  me  in  so  sweeping  a 
mode  of  speech.  The  utmost  that  I 
could  have  ventured  to  say  would  have 
been  that  I  knew  of  no  lines  more  su- 
premely, indescribably,  perennially 
beautiful.  Nor  can  I  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Courthope  in  his  contention  that 
the  lines  are  nothing  in  themselves, 
but  depend  for  their  "high  quality" 
upon  their  association  with  the  image 
of  the  solitary  reaper.  On  such  a  point 
the  human  consciousness  may  possibly 
not  be  infallible;  but  at  all  events,  it 
is  the  best  ground  we  have  to  go  on, 
and  unless  I  am  sadly  deluded  my 
own  delight  is  in  the  verses  themselves, 
and  not  merely  nor  mainly  in  their  set- 
ting. Yet  of  what  cheap  and  common 
materials  are  they  composed,  and  how 
artlessly  put  together!  Nine  every-day 
words,  such  as  any  farmer  might  use, 
not  a  fine  word  among  them,  follow- 
ing each  other  in  the  most  unstudied 
manner— and  the  result  perfection! 

By  the  side  of  this  example  let  us 
put  another,  equally  familiar,  from 
Shakespeare:— 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Here,  too,  all  the  elements  are  of  the 
plainest  and  commonest;  and  yet  these 
few  short,  homely  words,  every  one  in 
its  natural  prose  order,  and  not  over- 
musical,— "such  stuff"  and  "little  life" 
being  almost  cacophonous,— have  a 
magical  force,  if  I  may  presume  for 
once  to  speak  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  tone, 
unsurpassable  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature.  We  hear  them,  if  we  do 
hear  them,  and  all  things  earthly  seem 
to  melt  and  vanish. 

One  thing,  surely,  we  may  say  about 
verse  of  this  miraculous    quality;     it 
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does  not  appeal  first  or  principally  t0 
the  ear;  it  is  almost  never  rich  in  melo- 
dic beauty  as  such  beauty  is  too  com- 
monly estimated.  it  is  musical,  no 
doubt,  but  after  a  secret  manner  of  its 
own.  Alliteration,  assonance,  a  pleas- 
ing alternation  and  interchange  of 
vowel  sounds,  all  such  crafty  niceties 
are  hidden,  if  not  absent  altoge  he Z 
so  completely  hidden  that  the  reader 
never  thinks  of  them  as  either  present 
or  absent.  The  appeal  is  to  the  K 
nation,  not  to  the  ear,  and  m^i 
suggested   than   said. 


In  my  own  case,   in  lines  that  are 
magical  to  me,  the  suggestion  or  pie- 

f^l^11^117  °f  somet^ng  remote 
fiom  the  present,  a  calling  up  of  deeds 
long  done  and  men  long  vanished,  or 
else  a  foreboding  of  that  future  day 
when  all  things  will  be  past;  a  sugges- 
tion or  picture  that  brings  an  instant 
soberness-reverie,  melancholy,  what 
you  will,-that  is  the  most  delicious 
fruit  of  recollection.  It  suits  with  this 
idea  that  the  verse  has  mostly  a  slow 
meditative  movement,  produced,  if  the 
reader  chooses  to  pick  it  to  pieces,  by 
long  vowels  and  natural  pauses,  or  by 
final  and  initial  consonants  standing 
opposite  each  other,  and,  between 
them,  holding  the  words  apart;  such  a 
movement  as  that  of  the  Wordsworth 
couplet  first  quoted,— 

For  old,  unhappy  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago, 

or  as  that  of  the  still  more  familiar 
slowimnning  line  from  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare,— 

Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet 
birds  sang, — 

a  movement  that  not  merely  har- 
monizes with  the  complexion  of  the 
thought,  but  heightens  it  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  Not  that  the  poet 
wrote  with  that  end  consciously  in 
view,  or  altered  a  syllable  to  secure  it. 
Wordsworth's  lines,  it  is  safe  guessing, 
were  for  this  time  given  to  him,  and 
dropped  upon  the  paper  as  they  are, 
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faultless  beyond  even  bis  too  meddle- 
some desire  to  alter  and  amend.  In- 
deed, in  tbis  as  in  all  tbe  best  verse,  it 
is  not  the  metrical  structure  tbat  pro- 
duces tbe  imaginative  result,  but  ex- 
actly tbe  opposite. 

And  bere,  as  I  tbink,  we  may  gatber 
a  bint  as  to  tbe  impassable  gulf  mat 
separates  inspired  poetry  from  tbe 
very  bigbest  verse  of  tbe  next  lower 
order.  Take  sucb  a  dainty  bit  of  mu- 
sical craftiness  as  tbis,  tbe  first  tbat 
offers  itself  for  tbe  purpose:— 

Tbe  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story: 
Tbe  long  ligbt  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,   blow,   set  the  wild  echoes 

flying, 
Blow,  bugle:  answer,  echoes, dying,  dying, 

dying. 
Admirable  after  its  kind,  a  kind  of 
which  it  might  seem  unfair  to  say  that 
less  is  meant  than  meets  tbe  ear;  but 
set  it  beside  tbe  Wordsworth  couplet, 
so  easy,  so  simple,— 

AVithout  all  ornament,  itself  and  true, 

so  inevitable  and  yet  so  impossible. 
One  is  cheap  in  its  materials,  but  di- 
vine in  its  birth  and  in  its  effect;  the 
other  is  made  of  rare  and  costly  stuffs, 
but  when  all  is  done  it  is  made. 
Though  it  sound  old-fashioned  to  say 
so,  there  is  no  art  like  inspiration. 

Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room ; 
From  "Verbal  Magic,"  by  Bradford  Torrey. 


From  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
THE  STRIFES  OF  1896. 

No  sword  has  been  drawn  by  one 
great  civilized  state  against  another 
through  the  whole  of  1896,  but  the  gates 
of  tbe  Temple  of  Janus  have  by  no 
means  been  shut.  By  far  the  most 
blood-stained  portion  of  the  world's 
surface  so  far  as  1896  is  concerned  is  the 
Ottoman     Empire.      There     has     been 


actual  lighting  in  Crete,  while  the  tale 
of  massacres  of  Armenians  in  all  parts 
of  tbe  empire  is  still  far  from  complete. 
"The  Shadow  of  God"  in  Constantinople 
is  haunted  by  a  perpetual  fear,  and  be 
imagines,  like  most  men  in  panic,  that 
be  can  best  secure  bis  own  safety  by 
striking  terror.  Abdul  Hamid  em- 
bodies in  bis  reign  and  in  tbe  massacres 
by  which  its  closing  days  are  being 
marked  a  great  object-lesson  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  Turkish  rule.  Without 
some  such  demonstration  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  the 
popular  enthusiasm  which  launched 
mediaeval  Europe  on  the  series  of  en- 
terprises that  we  call  Crusades.  There 
are  many  persons  to-day  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  a  new  crusade  preached 
for  the  extermination  of  the  "Infidel," 
not  because  he  is  an  infidel,  but  because 
he  has  established  assassination  as  an 
instrument  of  government,  and  replied 
by  massacre  to  the  protests  of  the  con- 
science of  Europe  and  America.  Cast- 
ing a  rapid  glance  over  the  world,  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  much  of  the  fight- 
ing has  gone  on  in  the  islands.  On  the 
continents  there  has  been  little  war;  but 
man  has  faced  man  in  deadly  wrath  in 
Crete,  in  Cuba,  in  Madagascar,  and  in 
tbe  Philippine  Islands.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
and  certain  of  these  islands,  1896  has 
been  a  year  of  peace.  These,  however, 
are  considerable  exceptions  and  neither 
in  Cuba  nor  tbe  Philippines  did  1896 
bring  any  prospect  of  peace.  The  strug- 
gle on  both  sides  is  marked  by  atrocities 
of  which  the  civilized  world  hears  a 
little  from  Cuba,  but  nothing  much 
from  tbe  Philippines.  In  Madagascar 
a  French  expedition  to  Antananarivo 
has  placed  the  French  in  nominal  pos- 
session of  the  island.  It  is  only  nom- 
inal, for  outside  the  capital  the  French 
appear  to  be  obeyed  only  so  far  as  their 
guns  will  carry,  and  until  such  time  as 
their  guns  are  removed.  On  the 
African  continent  there  has  been  more 
serious  fighting.  Italy  suffered  a  great 
defeat  in  Abyssinia,  which,  however, 
has  been  a  blessing  in  disguise,  in  that 
it  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
ambitious   scheme    of   establishing   an 
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Ethiopian  empire  raised  upon  the  colony 
of  Erythrsea.  The  defeat  in  Africa 
shook  down  the  Crispi  ministry,  and 
crippled  Italy  in  the  estimation  of 
Europe.  It  was  also  the  means  of 
launching  the  long-expected  expedition 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Soudan.  The 
Anglo-Egyptian  force  under  the  Sirdar, 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  achieved  an  al- 
most bloodless  success  when  it  marched 
southward  along  the  Nile  valley,  and 
cleared  the  soldiers  of  the  Mahdi  out  of 
the  fertile  provinces  of  Dongola.  It  is 
understood  that  this  year  when  the  Nile 
is  high  Dongola  will  be  used  as  a  base 
for  the  reconquest  of  Khartoum.  But 
for  the  unfortunate  issue  of  Jameson's 
raid,  Cecil  Rhodes  would  probably  have 
realized  his  ideal  of  joining  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
Matabeleland  has  risen  in  revolt  and 
has  been  reconquered.  The  Transvaal 
has  been  the  scene  of  fighting  which 
could  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  title  of 
a  war.  On  the  other  side,  the  Ashanti 
power  has  been  broken  by  an  English 
expedition,  which  has  opened  up  one 
of  the  dark  places  of  the  world,  full  of 
frightful  cruelty,  to  the  milder  in- 
fluences of  commerce  and  civilization. 
As  the  year  closed,  Sir  George  Taub- 
man  Goldie  was  departing  for  the  Niger 
in  order  to  strike  a  blow  at  one  of  the 
slave-trading  tribes  which  still  live  and 
thrive  under  the  nominal  protectorate 
of  the  Niger  Company. 

From  "The  Progress  of  the  World." 


From  McClure's  Magazine. 
GRANT  AS  A  CADET. 

Up  to  the  start  for  West  Point,  Grant 
had  been  Hiram  Ulysses  or  H.  Ulysses 
Grant.  The  young  traveller  required 
a  trunk,  and  Thomas  Walker,  a  local 
"genius,"  was  the  man  to  make  it  He 
did  so,  and,  to  finish  it  off,  he  traced 
on  the  cover  in  big  brass  tacks,  the 
initials  H.  U.  G.  James  Marshall, 
Ulysses's  cousin,  went  to  help  him 
carry  the  new  trunk  home.  Ulysses 
looked   at  the  big  glaring  letters.    "I 


won't  have  that  so,"  he  said.  "It  spells 
'hug;'  the  boys  would  plague  me  about 
it."  And  he  thereupon  shifted  his 
middle  name,  and  became  Ulysses  H. 
Grant,  and  so  he  went  forth  into  the 
world.  .  .  . 

He  registered  at  Roe's  Hotel,  West 
Point,  on  the  29th  of  May,  as  "U.  H. 
Grant,"  and  the  same  day  reported  to 
the  adjutant,  George  G.  Waggaman, 
deposited  forty-eight  dollars,  and 
signed  his  name  Ulysses  Hiram  Grant. 
His  name  as  reported  from  Washing-' 
ton,  however,  was  U.  S.  Grant,  and  the 
error  arose  in  this  way:  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Harrier  received  the  letter  of 
Jesse  Grant  only  the  day  before  the 
close  of  his  term,  and  being  much  hur- 
ried, sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  io 
Secretary  of  War  Poinsett,  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  his  neighbor's  son. 
He  knew  the  boy's  name  to  be  Ulysses, 
and  inferring  that  his  middle  name 
was  Simpson,  so  filled  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  thus  it  stood  when  Ulysses 
faced  the  adjutant 

He  asked  to  have  it  changed,  but 
was  told  it  was  impossible  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"Very  well,"  he  said;  "I  came  here 
to  enter  the  military  academy,  and 
enter  I  shall.  An  initial  more  or  less 
does  not  matter."  He  was  known  to 
the  government  thereafter  as  U.  S. 
Grant. 

He  was  brevetted  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  and  ordered  to 
report  to  his  command  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  St.  Louis,  after  a  short  va- 
cation. 

The  entire  army  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time  numbered  less  than  eight 
thousand  men,  and  the  supply  of  offi- 
cers was  embarrassingly  large.  It  was 
the  custom,  therefore,  to  brevet  grad- 
uates second  lieutenant. 

He  graduated  twenty-first  in  a  roll 
of  thirty-nine,  with  a  fair  record  in  all 
things— a  good  record  in  mathematics 
and  engineering  and  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord as  horseman. 

More  than  a  hundred  had  entered 
with   him,   but  one  by  one  they   had 
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dropped    out   till    only    thirty-nine    re- 
mained. 

Apparently  Grant  remained  markedly 
unmilitary  throughout  the  four 
years'  course.  He  served  as  a  private 
throughout  the  first  two  years.  Dur- 
ing the  third  year  he  was  made  ser- 
geant, but  was  dropped  (promotions  at 
that  time  were  made  for  soldierly  qual- 
ities, and  had  no  exact  relation  to  ex- 
cellence in  studies),  and  during  the 
fourth  year  he  served  again  as  private. 

The  first  year  he  took  up  French  and 
mathematics,    and   though   the    course 
was  severe,    including  algebra,   geom- 
etry,   trigonometry,    application   of   al- 
gebra   to     geometry,     etc.,     he     stood 
fifteen   in  a  class  of  sixty  in  mathe- 
matics, and  forty-ninth  in  French,  and 
twenty-seventh    in   order    of     general 
merit      The  second  year  he  climbed 
three  points     in    general    merit,    and 
stood  twenty-fourth  in  a  class  of  fifty- 
three.    He  .  .  .  stood  tenth   in  mathe- 
matics,  twenty-third    in   drawing,    but 
was   below   the   middle  in  ethics   and 
French.    In  his  third  year  he  rose  in 
his   drawing   to     nineteen,    and      was 
twenty-second   in  chemistry    and     fif- 
teenth in  philosophy,  which  was  a  very 
good    standing    indeed.       He    rose    to 
twenty  in  general  merit,  sixteen  in  en- 
gineering,    seventeen     in      mineralogy 
and  geology,  but  was  a  little  below  the 
average  in  ethics,  artillery  and  infan- 
try practice. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
left  the  academy  with  a  good  average 
record  as  a  student  and  a  very  high 
record  as  a  man. 

From  "Grant  at  West  Point,"  by  Hamlin  Garland. 


Trembling,  the  air  vibrates, 
And  each  measured  stroke  awaits, 
Like  one  in  mortal  fear. 

Boom-boom! 

Solemn,  and  deep,  and  slow, 
Over  the  mighty  city 

And  the  river  dark  below. 
Over  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  great, 
Over  the  homes  where  Death  holds  state, 

In  the  haunts  of  want  and  woe. 

Boom-boom! 
Slowly  the  last  strokes  fall, 
While  some  who  hear  rejoice  in  hope, 

And  some  the  lost  recall. 
Lord  of  the  years  that  so  swiftly  fly, 
Guard   us   through   this,    with   a   pitying 
eye- 
Guard  us,  and  guide  us  through  all. 
Alice  D'Alcho. 
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From  The  New  England  Magazine. 
UNDER    "BIG    BEN." 

Boom-boom! 
Solemn,  and  deep,  and  clear 
The  tones  of  the  monster  bell  ring  out 
The  knell  of  the  dying  year. 


From  The  Bookman. 
A    BALLADE    OF   BYGONES. 

Into  what  dim,  unlettered  night 

Do  our  romantic  idols  stray? 
Whither  has  Trilby  taken  flight 

And    where    does    Ben    Hur's    chariot 
sway? 
The  Little  Minister  is  grey; 

No  more  does  Robert  Elsmere  pose; 
Where  do  the  favourites  delay? 

Nay,  where  is  yestermorning's  rose? 

Forgotten  is  The  Manxman's  might; 

And  what  of  Tess  do  bookmen  say? 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda's  plight 

Is  one  with  Fauntleroy's  at  play. 
Mulvaney,    Ortheris!    Where    are    they? 

On  Sherlock  Holmes  the  shadows  close; 
Why  do  their  memories  decay? 

Ah,  where  is  yestermorning's  rose? 

They  walked  Romance's  flowery  height, 

Nor  Ho  wells'  self  could  them  dismay; 
Made  all  of  sweetness  and  of  light, 

For  which  Philistines  loved  to  pay. 
Now  each  his  unlamented  way 

To  libraried  oblivion  goes, 
And  on  their  tombs  we  toss  a  spray 

Of  yestermorning's  faded  rose. 

ENVOY. 

Prints  'twas  not  yours  the  fate  to  stay 
With  all  the  art  the  era  knows, 

For  fame  in  this  decadent  day 
Is  but  as  yestermorning's  rose. 

Edward  A.  Church. 
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THE  ARTIST  OF  BURNING  ROME. 

The  amazing  dexterity  of  Petronius 
confirmed  people  in  the  conviction  that 
his  influence  would  outlive  every 
other.  They  did  not  see  how  Caesar 
could  dispense  with  him,-^with  whom 
could  he  converse  touching  poetry, 
music,  comparative  excellence,  in 
whose  eyes  could  he  look  to  learn 
whether  his  creation  was  indeed  per- 
fect? Petronius,  with  his  habitual  in- 
difference, seemed  to  attach  no  impor- 
tance to  his  position.  As  usual,  he 
was  remiss,  slothful,  skeptical,  and 
witty.  He  produced  on  people  fre- 
quently the  impression  of  a  man  who 
made  light  of  them,  of  himself,  of 
Caesar,  of  the  whole  world.  At  mo- 
ments he  ventured  to  criticise  Caesar 
to  his  face,  and  when  others  judged 
that  he  was  going  too  far,  or  simply 
preparing  his  own  ruin,  he  was  able 
to  turn  the  criticism  suddenly  in  such 
a  way  that  it  came  out  to  his  profit: 
he  roused  amazement  in  those  present, 
and  the  conviction  that  there  was  no 
position  from  which  he  could  not  issue 
in  triumph. 

About  a  week  after  the  return  of 
Vinicius  from  Rome,  Caesar  read  in  a 
small  circle  an  extract  from  his 
Troyad;  when  he  had  finished  and  the 
shouts  of  rapture  had  ended,  Petro- 
nius, interrogated  by  a  glance  from 
Caesar,  replied,— "Common  verses,  fit 
for  the  fire." 

The  hearts  of  those  present  stopped 
beating  from  terror.  Since  the  years 
of  his  childhood  Nero  had  never  heard 
such  a  sentence  from  any  man.  The 
face  of  Tigellinus  was  radiant  with  de- 
light. But  Vinicius  grew  pale,  think- 
ing that  Petronius,  who  thus  far  had 
never  been  drunk,  was  drunk  this 
time. 

Nero,  however,  inquired  in  a  honeyed 
voice,  in  which  more  or  less  deeply 
wounded  vanity   was  quivering:— 

"What  defect  dost  thou  find  in 
them?" 

"Do  not  believe  them,"  said  Petro- 
nius,   attacking   him,   and   pointing   to 


those  present;  "they  understand  noth- 
ing. Thou  hast  asked  what  defect 
there  is  in  thy  verses.  If  thou  desire 
truth,  I  will  tell  thee.  Thy  verses 
would  be  worthy  of  Virgil,  of  Ovid, 
even  of  Homer,  but  they  are  not  worthy 
of  thee.  Thou  art  not  free  to  write 
such.  The  conflagration  described  by 
thee  does  not  blaze  enough;  thy  fire  is 
not  hot  enough.  Listen  not  to  Lucan's 
flatteries.  Had  he  written  those 
verses,  I  should  acknowledge  him  a 
genius,  but  thy  case  is  different.  And 
knowest  thou  why?  Thou  art  greater 
than  they.  From  him  who  is  gifted  of 
the  gods  as  thou  art,  more  is  de- 
manded. But  thou  are  slothful,— thou 
wouldst  rather  sleep  after  dinner  than 
sit  to  wrinkles.  Thou  canst  create  a 
work  such  as  the  world  has  not  heard 
of  to  this  day;  hence  I  tell  thee  to 
thy  eyes,  write  better!" 

And  he  said  this  carelessly  as  if 
bantering  and  also  chiding;  but 
Caesar's  eyes  were  mist-covered  from 
delight. 

"The  gods  have  given  me  a  little  tal- 
ent," said  he,  "but  they  have  given 
me  something  greater,  a  true  judge 
and  a  friend,  the  only  man  able  to 
speak  the  truth  to  my  eyes." 

Then  he  stretched  his  fat  hand, 
grown  over  with  reddish  hair,  to  a 
candelabrum  plundered  from  Delphi, 
to  burn  the  verses.  But  Petronius 
seized  them  before  the  flame  touched 
the  paper. 

"No,  no!"  said  he;  "even  thus  they 
belong  to  mankind.  Leave  them  to 
me." 

"In  such  case  let  me  send  them  to 
thee  in  a  cylinder  of  my  own  inven- 
tion," answered  Nero,  embracing  Pe- 
tronius. 

"True,  thou  art  right,"  said  he,  after 
a  while,  "My  conflagration  of  Troy 
does  not  blaze  enough;  my  fire  is  not 
hot  enough.  But  I  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  equal  Homer.  A  certain  timid- 
ity and  low  estimate  of  my  power 
have  fettered  me  always.  Thou  hast 
opened  my  eyes.  But  knowest  why  it 
is,  as  thou  sayest?    When  a  sculptor 
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TJie  Artist  of  Burning  Borne. 


makes  the  statue  of  a  god,  he  seeks  a 
model;  but  aever  have  I  had  a  model. 
I  never  have  seen  a  burning  city; 
hence  there  is  a  lack  of  truth  in  my 
description." 

"Then  I  will  say  that  only  a  great 
artist  understands  this." 

Nero  grew  thoughtful,  and  after  a 
while  said:  "Answer  one  question, 
Petronius.  Dost  uiou  regret  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy  7" 

"Do  I  regret?  By  the  lame  consort 
of  Venus,  not  in  the  least.  And  I  will 
tell  thee  the  reason.  Troy  would  not 
haVe  been  consumed  if  Prometliens 
had  not  given  fire  to  man,  and  the 
Greeks  made  war  on  Priam.  iEschy- 
lUfl  would  not  have  written  his  Pro- 
metliens had  there  been  no  fire,  just 
as  Homer  would  not  have  written  the 
Iliad  had  there  been  no  Trojan  war. 
I  think  it  better  to  have  Prometheus 
and  the  Iliad  than  a  small  and  shabby 
city  which  was  unclean.  1  think,  and 
wretched,  and  in  which  at  best  there 
would  be  now  some  procurator  annoy- 
ing thee  through  quarrels  with  the 
local   areopagus." 

"That  to  what  we  call  speaking  with 
sound  reason,"  said  Nero.  "For  art. 
and  poetry  it  is  permitted,  and  it  is 
right,  to  sacrifice  everything.  Happy 
■were  the  Achaeans  who  furnished 
Homer  with  the  substance  of  the  Iliad 
and  happy  Priam  who  beheld  the  ruin 
of  his  birthplace.  As  to  me,  I  have 
never  seen  a  burning  city." 

A  time  of  silence  followed,  which 
was  broken  at  last  by  Tigellinus:— 

"But  I  have  said  to  thee,  Csesar,  al- 
ready, command  and  I  will  burn  An- 
trum; or  dost  thou  know  what?  If 
thou  art  sorry  for  these  villas  and  pal- 
aces, give  command  to  burn  the  ships 
in  Ostia;  or  I  will  build  a  wooden 
city  on  the  Alban  Hills,  with  which 
thou  shalt  hurl  the  fire  thyself.  Dost 
thou  wish?" 

"Am  I  to  gaze  on  the  burning  of 
wooden  sheds?"  asked  Nero,  casting 
a  look  of  contempt  on  him.  "Thy  mind 
has  grown  utterly  barren.  Tigellinus. 
And  I  see.  besides,  that  thou  dost  set 
no  great  value  on  my  talent  or  my 
Troyad.       since     thou     judgest     that 


any  sacrifice  would  be  too    great    for 
it." 

Tigellinus  was  confused;  but  Nero, 
as  if  wishing  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion, added  after  a  while.  "Summer  is 
passing.  Oh,  what  a  stench  there 
must  be  in  that  Rome  now!  And  »till 
we  must  return  for  the  summer 
games." 

Nero  played  and  sang,  in  honor  of  the 
"Lady  of  Cyprus,"  a  hymn,  the  verses 
and  muses  of  which  were  composed  by 
himself.  That  day  he  was  in  voice 
and  felt  that  his  music  really  capti- 
vated those  present.  That  feeling 
added  such  power  to  the  sounds  pro- 
duced and  roused  his  own  soul  so 
much  that  he  seemed  inspired.  At  last 
he  grew  pale  from  genuine  emotion. 
This  was  surely  the  first  time  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  hear  praises  from 
others.  He  sat  for  a  time  with  his 
hands  on  the  cithara  and  with  bowed 
head;  then,  rising  suddenly,  he  said,— 

"I  am  tired  and  need  air.  Mean- 
while you  will  tune  the  cithara." 

He  covered  his  throat  then  with  a 
silk   kerchief. 

"Ye  will  go  with  me,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  Petronius  and  Yinicius,  who 
were  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  hall. 
'•(Jive  me  thine  arm,  Vinicius,  for 
strength  fails  me;  Petronius  will  talk 
to  me  of  music." 

They  went  out  on  the  terrace,  which 
was  paved  with  alabaster  and  sprin- 
kled with  saffron!  .  .  .  "This  is  a 
night  of  sincerity;  hence  I  open  my 
soul  to  thee  as  to  a  friend,  and  I  will 
say  more;  dost  thou  consider  that  I 
am  blind  or  deprived  of  reason?  Dost 
thou  think  that  I  am  ignorant  of  this, 
that  people  in  Rome  write  insults  on 
the  walls  against  me,  call  me  a  matri- 
cide, a  wife-murderer,  hold  me  a 
monster  and  a  tyrant,  because  Tigel- 
linus obtained  a  few  sentences  of 
death  against  my  enemies?  Yes,  my 
dear,  they  hold  me  a  monster,  '  and 
know  it.  They  have  talked  cruelty  on 
me  to  that  degree  that  at  times  I  put 
the  question  to  myself,  'Am  I  not 
cruel?'  But  they  do  not  understand 
this,  that  a  man's  deeds  may  be  cruel 
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at  times  while  he  himself  is  not  cruel. 
Ah,  no  one  will  believe,  and  perhaps 
even  thou,  my  dear,  wilt  not  believe, 
that  at  moments  when  music  caresses 
my  soul  I  feel  as  kind  as  a  child  in 
the  cradle.  I  swear  by  those  stars 
which  shine  above  us,  that  I  speak  the 
pure  truth  to  thee.  People  do  not 
know  how  much  goodness  lies  in  this 
heart,  and  what  treasures  I  see  in 
it  when  music  opens  the  door  to 
them." 

Petronius,  who  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  Nero  was  speaking  sin- 
cerely at  that  moment,  and  that  music 
might  bring  out  various  more  noble  in- 
clinations of  his  soul,  which  were  over- 
whelmed by  mountains  of  egotism, 
profligacy  and  crime,   said:— 

"Men  should  know  thee  as  nearly  as 
I  do;  Rome  has  never  been  able  to  ap- 
preciate thee." 

Csesar  leaned  more  heavily  on  Vini- 
cius's  arm,  as  if  he  were  bending 
under  the  weight  of  injustice,  and 
answered:— 

"Tigellinus  has  told  me  that  in  the 
Senate  they  whisper  into  one  another's 
ears  that  Diodorus  and  Terpnos  play 
on  the  cithara  better  than  I.  They  re- 
fuse me  even  that!  But  tell  me,  thou 
who  art  truthful  always,  do  they  play 
better,  or  as  well?" 

"By  no  means.  Thy  touch  is  finer, 
and  has  greater  power.  In  thee  the 
artist  is  evident,  in  them  the  expert. 
The  man  who  hears  their  music  first 
understands  better  what  thou  art." 

"If  that  be  true,  let  them  live.  They 
will  never  imagine  what  a  service  thou 
hast  rendered  them  in  this  moment. 
For  that  matter,  if  1  had  condemned 
those  two,  I  should  have  had  to  take 
others  in  place  of  them." 

"And  people  would  say,  besides,  that 
out  of  love  for  music  thou  destroyed 
music  in  thy  dominions.  Never  kill 
art  for  art's  sake,  O  divinity." 

"How  different  thou  art  from  Tigel- 
linus!"  answered  Nero.  "But,  seest 
thou,  I  am  an  artist  in  everything;  and 
since  music  opens  for  me  spaces  the 
existence  of  which  I  had  not  divined, 
regions  which  I  do  not  possess,  delight 
and  happiness  which  I  do  not  know,  I 
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cannot  live  a  common  life.  Music  tells 
me  that  the  uncommon  exists  so  I 
seek  it  with  all  the  power  of  dominion 
which  the  gods  have  placed  in  my 
hands.  At  times  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  reach  those  Olympian  worlds  I 
must  do  something  which  no  man  has 
done  hitherto;  I  must  surpass  the 
stature  of  man  in  good  or  evil.  I  know 
that  people  declare  me  mad.  But  I 
am  not  mad,  I  am  only  seeking.  And 
if  I  am  going  mad,  it  is  out  of  disgust 
and  impatience  that  I  cannot  find.  I 
am  seeking!  Dost  understand  me? 
And  therefore  I  wish  to  be  greater 
than  man,  for  only  in  that  way  can  I 
be  the  greatest  as  an  artist." 

Here  he  lowered  his  voice  so  that 
Vinicius  could  not  hear  him,  and, 
putting  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  Petro- 
nius, he  whispered,  "Dost  know  that 
I  condemned  my  mother  and  wife  to 
death,  mainly  because  I  wished  to  lay 
at  the  gate  of  an  unknown  world  the 
greatest  sacrifice  that  man  could  put 
there?  I  thought  that  afterwards 
something  would  happen,  that  doors 
would  be  opened  beyond  which  I 
should  see  something  unknown.  Let  it 
be  wonderful  or  awful,  surpassing  hu- 
man conception,  if  only  great  and  un- 
common. But  that  sacrifice  was  not 
sufficient.  To  open  the  empyrean 
doors  it  is  evident  that  something 
greater  is  needed,  and  let  it  be  given 
as  the  Fates  desire." 
"What  dost  thou  intend  to  dof* 
"Thou  shalt  see  sooner  than  thou 
thinkest.  Meanwhile  be  assured  that 
there  are  two  Neros—  one  such  as  peo- 
ple know,  the  other  an  artist,  whom 
thou  alone  knowest,  and  if  he  slays  as 
does  death,  or  is  in  frenzy  like  Bac- 
chus, it  is  only  because  the  flatness 
and  misery  of  common  life  stifle  him; 
and  I  should  like  to  destroy  it,  though 
I  had  to  use  fire  or  iron.  Oh,  how  flat 
this  world  will  be  when  I  am  gone! 
No  man  has  suspected  yet,  not  thou 
even,  what  an  artist  I  am.  But  pre- 
cisely because  of  this  I  suffer,  and  sin- 
cerely do  I  tell  thee  that  the  soul  in  me 
is  as  gloomy  as  those  cypresses  which 
stand  dark  there  in  front  of  us.  It  is 
grievous  for  a  man  to  bear  at  once  the 
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weight  of  supreme  power  and  the  high- 
est talents." 

"Be  careful,  for  Caesar  is  taking  his 
lute  again.  Hold  thy  breath,  listen, 
and  shed  tears." 

In  fact,  Cresar  had  taken  the  lute 
and  raised  his  eyes.  In  the  hall  con- 
versation had  stopped,  and  people  were 
as  still  as  if  petrified.  Terpnos  and 
Diodorus,  who  had  to  accompany 
Cresar,  were  on  the  alert,  looking  now 
at  each  other  and  now  at  his  lips,  wait- 
ing for  the  first  tones  of  the  song. 

Just  then  a  movement  and  noise  be- 
gan in  the  entrance,  and  after  a 
moment  Caesar's  freedman,  Phaom  ap- 
pealed from  behind  the  curtain. 
Close  behind  him  was  the  consul  Le- 
canius, 

Nero  frowned. 

-Pardon,  divine  Imperator,"  said 
Phaon.  with  panting  voice,  "there  is 
a  conflagration  in  Rome!  The  greater 
part  of  the  city  is  in  flames!" 

At  this  news  all  sprang  from  their 
seats,  "O  gods!  I  shall  see  a  burning 
city  and  finish  the  Troyad,"  said  Nero, 
setting  aside  his  lute. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  consul  — 

"If  I  go  at  once,  shall  I  see  the  fire?" 

"Lord,"  answered  Lecanius,  as  pale 
as  a  wall,  "the  whole  city  is  one  sea  of 
flame,  smoke  is  suffocating  the  inhab- 
itants and  people  faint,  or  cast  them- 
selves into  the  fire  from  delirium. 
Rome  *s  perishing,  lord." 

A  moment  of  silence  followed,  which 
was  broken  by  the  cry  of  Vinicius:— 

'Tae  miser o  mHii!" 

And  the  young  man,  casting  his  toga 
aside,  rushed  forth  in  his  tunic. 

Nero  raised  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
"Woe  to  thee,  sacred  city  of  Priam!" 

From  "Quo  Vadis."  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 
Translated  from  the  Polish,  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Publishers.  Copy- 
right by  Jeremiah  Curtin:  1896. 


JAMES  WARREN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Another  letter,  written  from  Concord, 
April  6,  1775,   is  so  instinct  with  the 


despairing  patriotism  of  the  day,  and 
ends  so  sweetly  human  in  his  boyish 
fondness  for  her,  that  our  hearts  go  out 
to  him  anew:— 

"My  dear  Mercy,— Four  days  ago  I 
had  full  confidence  that  I  should  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  this 
day,  we  were  then  near  closing  the  Ses- 
sion. Last  Saturday  we  came  near  to 
an  Adjournment,  were  almost  equally 
divided  on  that  question,  the  principle 
argument  that  seemd  to  preponderate 
a  turn  in  favour  of  setting  into  this 
week  was  the  prospect  of  News,  &  News 
we  have,  last  week  things  wore  rather 
a  favourable  aspect,  but  alas,  how  un- 
certain are  our  prospects.  Sunday  even- 
ing brought  us  Accounts  of  a  Vessel 
at  Marblehead  from  Falmouth,  &  the 
English  Papers,  etc.,  by  her.  I  have  no 
need  to  recite  particulars,  you  will  have 
the  whole  in  the  Papers,  &  wont 
wonder  at  my  foregoing  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  you.  I  dare  say  you  would 
not  desire  to  see  me  till  I  could  tell 
you  that  I  had  done  all  in  my  power  to 
secure  &  defend  us  &  our  Country. 
We  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  what  is  In- 
tended by  our  dear  Mother.  We  have 
askd  for  Bread  and  she  gives  us  a  Stone, 
&  a  serpent  for  a  Fish,  however  my 
Spirits  are  by  no  means  depressd,  you 
well  know  my  Sentiments  of  the  Force 
of  both  Countrys,  you  know  my  opin- 
ion of  the  Justness  of  our  cause,  you 
know  my  Confidence  in  a  Righteous 
Providence.  I  seem  to  want  nothing  to 
keep  up  my  Spirits  &  to  Inspire  me  with 
a  proper  resolution  to  Act  my  part  well 
in  this  difficult  time  but  seeing  you  in 
Spirits,  &  knowing  that  they  flow  from 
the  heart,  how  shall  I  support  myself 
if  you  suffer  these  Misfortunes  to  prey 
on  your  tender  frame  &  add  to  my 
difficulties  an  affliction  too  great  to  bear 
of  itself,  the  Vertuous  should  be 
happy  under  all  Circumstances.  This 
state  of  things  will  last  but  a  little 
while.  I  believe  we  shall  have  many 
chearful  rides  together  yet.  we  pro- 
posed last  week  a  short  adjournment  & 
I  had  in  a  manner  Engaged  a  Chamber 
here  for  my  Beloved  &  pleased  myself 
with  the  health  &  pleasure  the  Journey 
was  to  give  her,  but  I  believe    it  must 
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be  postponed  till  some  Event  takes  place 
&  changes  the  face  of  things.  All 
things  wear  a  warlike  appearance  here, 
this  Town  is  full  of  Cannon,  ammuni- 
tion stores  &c  &c  &  the  army  long  for 
them  &  they  want  nothing  but  strength 
to  Induce  an  attempt  on  them,  the 
people  are  ready  &  determined  to  defend 
this  Country  Inch  by  Inch.  The  In- 
habitants of  Boston  begin  to  move,  the 
Selectmen  &  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence are  to  be  with  us.  .  .  .  but  to 
dismiss  publick  matters  let  me  ask  how 
you  do  &  how  do  my  little  Boys  espe- 
cially my  little  Henry  who  was  Com- 
plaining. I  long  to  see  you.  I  long  to 
set  with  you  under  our  Vines  &c  & 
have  none  to  make  us  afraid.  ...  I 
intend  to  fly  Home  I  mean  as  soon  as 
Prudence  Duty  &  Honour  will  permitt." 

"April  7th. 

"The  moving  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Boston  if  Effected  will  be  one  Grand 
Move.  I  hope  one  thing  will  follow 
another  till  America  shall  appear  Grand 
to  all  the  world.  I  begin  to  think  of  the 
Trunks  which  may  be  ready  against  I 
come  home,  we  perhaps  may  be  forced 
to  Move:  if  we  are  let  us  strive  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
with  Christian  resignation  &  Phylo- 
sophick  dignity.  God  has  given  you 
great  abilities,  you  have  improved 
them  in  great  Acquirements.  You  are 
possess^  of  eminent  Virtues  &  distin- 
guished Piety,  for  all  these  I  Esteem 
I  Love  you  in  a  degree  that  I  can't  Ex- 
press, they  are  all  now  to  be  called 
into  action  for  the  good  of  mankind  for 
tne  good  of  your  friends,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue  &  patriotism,  don't  let 
the  fluttering  of  your  Heart  Interrupt 
your  Health  or  disturb  your  repose, 
believe  me  I  am  continually  Anxious 
about  you.  ride  when  the  weather  is 
good  &  don't  work  or  read  too  much 
at  other  times.  I  must  bid  you  adieu. 
God  Almighty  Bless  You  no  letter  yet 
what  can  it  mean,  is  she  not  well  she 
can't  forget  me  or  have  any  objections 
to  writing." 

"She  can't  forget  me!"  And  this 
lover's  doubt  after  more  than  twenty 


years  of  married  life!    All  the  delicate 
fears  of  love  were  with  him  still. 

But  James  Warren  was  no  just  critic 
of  his  own  limitations.  "I  never  ex- 
press myself  well!"  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  had  something  to  say,  his 
prose  became  so  simple,  homely  and 
natural  (as  befits  the  word  of  a  man 
of  action)  that  we  would  not  for  worlds 
give  it  in  exchange  for  gilded  rhetoric. 
Read  his  message  on  a  day  after  a 
greater  one,  and  conjure  up  the  picture 
therein:— 

"Watertown,  June  18,  1775. 

"My  dear  Mercy,— The  Extraordinary 
Nature  of  the  Events  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  48  Hours  have  Inter- 
rupted that  steady  &  only  Intercourse 
which  the  situation  of  publick  affairs 
allows  me.    the  Night  before  last  our 
Troops  possess^  themselves  of  a  Hill  in 
Charlestown  &  had  time  only  to  heave 
up  an  Imperfect  Breastwork  the  reg- 
ular Troops  from  the  Batterys  in  Boston 
&  two  Men  of  War  in  the   Ferry  way 
began  early  next  morning  a  Heavy  Fire 
on  them  which  was  Continued  till  about 
Noon  when  they  Landed  a  large  Num- 
ber of  Troops  &  after  a  stout  resistance 
&  great  Loss  on  their  side  dispossessed 
our  Men,  who  with  the  Accumulated  dis- 
advantage of  being  Exposed  to  the  fire 
of  their  Cannon  &  the  want  of  Ammuni- 
tion &  not  being  supported  by  fresh 
Troops   were  obliged   to  abandon  the 
Town  &  retire  to  our  Lines  towards 
Cambridge  to  which  they  made  a  very 
handsome  addition  last  Night,    with  a 
Savage     Barbarity     never     practised 
among  civilized  Nations  they  fired,  & 
have   utterly   destroyed   the  Town  of 
Charlestown.    We  have  had  this   day 
at  Dinner  another  alarm  that  they  were 
Advancing  on  our  Lines,  after  having 
reinforced    their    Troops     with    their 
Horse  &c  &  that  they  were  out  at  Rox- 
bury.    We  Expected  this  would   have 
been  an  Important  day.    they  are  rein- 
forced but  have  not  Advanced  so  things 
remain  at  present  as  they  were.    We 
have   killed   them   many  Men  &   have 
killed  &  wounded  about  an  hundred  by 
the  best  Accounts  I  can  get,  among  the 
first  of  whom  to  our  inexpressible  Grief 
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is  My  Friend  Poet*  Warren  who  was 
killJ  it  is  supposed  in  the  Lines  on  the 
Hill  at  Charlestown  in  a  Manner  more 
Glorious  to  himself  than  the  fate  of 
Wolf  on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  Many 
other  officers  are  wounded  &  some  klR 
it  is  Impossible  to  describe  the  Con- 
fusion  in  this  place,  Women  &  Children 
flying  into  the  Country  armed  Men 
Going  to  the  field  &  wounded  Men  re- 
turning from  there  fil  the  Streets.  I 
shant  attempt  a  description.  Your 
Brother  borrowed  a  Gun  &c  &  went 
among  the  flying  Bullets  at  Charles- 
town  retd  last  Evening  10  o'clock,  the 
Librarian  got  a  slight  wound  with  a 
musket  Ball  in  his  head.  Howland  has 
this  minute  come  in  with  your  Letter. 
The  Continental  Congress  have  done  & 
are  doing  everything  we  can  wish  Dr 
Church  ret<i  last  Evening  &  Brot  resolu- 
tions for  assuming  Govt  &  for  supply- 
ing provisions  &  powder  &  he  tells  us 
that  under  the  rose  that  they  are  Con- 
templating &  have  perhaps  finished 
the  Establishment  of  the  Army  ft  an 
Emission  of  money  to  pay  &  support 
them  &  he  thinks  the  operations  of  yes- 
terday  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
Induce  them  to  recommend  the  Assump- 
tion of  new  forms  of  Govt  to  all  the 
Colonies.  I  wish  I  could  be  more  per- 
ticular.  I  am  now  on  a  Committee  of 
Importance  &  only  steal  time  to  add 
sentences  seperately.  I  feel  for  my 
Dear  Wife  least  her  apprehensions 
should  hurt  her  health,  be  not  con- 
cerned about  me,  take  care  of  your  self. 
You  can  secure  a  retreat  &  have  proper 
Notice  in  Season,  &  if  you  are  safe  & 
the  Boys  I  shall  be  happy  fall  what  will 
to  my  Interest.  I  cant  be  willing  you 
should  come  into  this  part  of  the 
Country  at  present.  I  will  see  you  as 
soon  as  possible,  cant  say  when,  the 
mode  of  Govt  prescribed  is  according  io 
the  last  charter,  some  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  it  you  know  I  wishd  for  a  more 
perfect  one.  it  is  now  Monday  Morn- 
ing. I  hear  nothing  yet  but  the  roaring 
of  Cannon  below,  but  no  Body  regards 
them.  I  need  not  say  that  I  long  to  see 
you,  perhaps  never  more  in  my  life.  I 
shall  try  hard  for  it  this  week.  I  hope 
your  strawberries  are  well  taken  care  of 


A:  that  you  have  fine  feasting  on  them. 
Your  Brother  is  waiting  for  Freeman 
who  with  all  his  patriotism  has  left  us 
for  10  days.  I  have  Letters  from  both 
Mi-  Adams  &  Cu'shing.  I  can't  Inclose 
them,  because  I  must  answer  them 
when  I  can  get  oppy  I  am  called  on  & 
must  Conclude  with  my  wishes  & 
prayer  for  yr  Happiness  &  with  Love  to 
my  Boys  &  regards  to  Friends  your  aff 
Husband 

"Jas  Warren." 

S.  Adams  is  very  unwell  the  jaundice 
to  a  great  degree  &  his  spirits  somewhat 
depress**.  Church  hopes  he  will  re- 
cover, i  hope  some  of  us  will  survive 
this  Contest. 

Church  has  put  into  my  hands  a 
Curious  Letter  full  of  Interesting  Intel- 
ligence I  wish  I  could  give  it  to  you  you 
may  remember  to  ask  me  about  it  &  the 
Author.  I  have  shown  it  to  Coll.  Otis 
if  he  goes  before  me  enquire  of  him. 
Your  Brother  Jem  dined  with  us  yes- 
terday behaved  well  till  dinner  was 
almost  done  &  then  in  the  old  way  got 
tip  went  off  where  I  know  not,  has  been 
about  at  Cambridge  &  Roxbury  several 
days. 

More  even  than  any  word  of  her  own 
do  the  letters  of  James  Warren,  while 
he  is  absent  at  Watertown,  disclose  the 
estimation  in  which  he  holds  his  wife's 
intelligence,  and  his  acquiescence  in  her 
connection  with  public  affairs.  There 
is  no  question  of  withholding  from  her 
any  news  of  state,  except  it  be  of  a 
private  nature.  She  walks  step  by  step 
with  him.  He  trusts  her  discretion,  her 
seerecy,  her  judgments.  It  is  only 
when  there  is  a  possibility  of  letters 
miscarrying,  as  they  did  miscarry  in 
those  troublous  times,  that  he  retains 
some  piece  of  vital  news  until  he  shall 
see  her  and  communicate  it  by  word  of 
mouth. 

And  she  is  as  discreet  in  her  use  of 
intelligence  as  he  in  its  transmission. 
All  are  solicitous  to  know  what  he 
writes  from  the  seat  of  affairs,  she  in- 
forms him!  but  she  is  cautious.  "I  tell 
them  you  are  too  much  engaged  in  de- 
vising means  for  their  salvation  to  in- 
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dulge  yourself  in  writing  so  much  as  we 
wish." 

For  all  her  heroics,  Mercy  Warren  was 
absolutely  feminine,  and  with  her  hus- 
band she  did  not  always  live  upon  the 
high  plane  of  intellectual  superiority. 
It  was  her  imagination  which  led  her 
into  quagmires,  and  she  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  confessing  that  she  did  a  deal  of 
whistling  to  keep  her  courage  up. 
Several  of  her  letters  are  interspersed 
with  pathetic  little  wrailings  for  his 
absence.  In  1775,  she  writes  from  Ply- 
mouth:— 

"I  awaked  this  day  .  .  .  trembling 
under  the  agitations  of  a  frightful 
dream— you  know  me  so  well  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  being  called  supersti- 
tious if  I  was  to  give  you  the  dream  and 
my  interpretation  thereof— but  I  will 
only  tell  you  I  could  not  but  reflect  .  .  . 
whether  we  were  not  arrived  at  that 
difficult  strait  where  there  is  no  passing 
or  retreating— and  that  the  props  &  the 
strength  of  my  family  may  be  among 
the  first  who  sink  beneath  the  torrent— 
but  all  Dreams  fancys  or  allegories 
apart— I  seriously  wish  there  was  any 
equitable  decent  &  honorable  method 
devised  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest— 
and  be  again  reconciled  to  old  friends— 
not  that  I  hare  the  least  doubt  of  the 
final  success  of  so  righteous  a  Cause — 
but  I  Greatly  fear  some  of  the  worthy- 
est  characters  in  the  present  Generation 
will  fall  in  the  Conflict— and  perhaps 
the  whole  land  be  involved  in  blood." 


James  Warren  was  precisely  the  man 
to  deal  with  this  temperament,— a 
nature  near  the  good  brown  earth, 
wholesome,  sweet,  and  equable.  He 
rallies  her  delicately  upon  her  "va- 
pours." Thus  he  writes  her  from  Bos- 
ton, June  6,  1779:— 

"My  dear  Mercy,— I  have  read  one  Ex- 
cellent Sermon  this  day  &  heard  two 
others,  what  next  can  I  do  better  than 
write  to  a  Saint,  what  if  she  has 
Trembling  nerves  &  a  palpitating 
Heart.  She  has  good  Sense.  She  has 
Exalted  Virtue  &  refined  Piety.  She  is 
amiable  even  in  that  weakness  which 
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is  the  consequence  of  the  Exquisite 
delicacy  &  softness  of  her  sex.  She 
would  be  so  to  me  if  she  had  more  of 
that  rough  fortitude  which  the  Times 
&  the  circumstances  pictured  in  her 
Letter  of  ye  2d  Instant  reed  Yesterday 
may  seem  to  you  to  require,  all  Nature 
is  a  Mystery.  Why  then  should  I  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  reasons,  &  to  say 
how  it  is  that  a  mind  possessed  of  a 
Masculine  genius  well  stocked  with 
learning  fortified  by  Philosophy  & 
Religion  should  be  so  easily  Impressed 
by  the  adverse  circumstances  or  Incon- 
veniencys  of  this  world,  but  they  will 
happen  whether  we  can  account  for  it 
or  not.  A  brilliant  &  Busy  Imagination 
often  if  not  always  accompanys  great 
qualities,  it  commands  admiration  but 
is  often  Mischievous,  &  when  yours  is 
not  directed  to  the  bright  side  of  things 
I  often  wish  it  as  sluggish  as  my  own. 
but  I  long  to  Banter  &  Laugh  you  out 
of  your  Whimsical  Gloom.  What!  want 
Fortitude  because  I  have  Faith.  Curi- 
ous indeed.  Be  unhinged  because  self 
Interest  Wickedness  &  wicked  Men 
abound,  when  was  it  otherwise,  it  is 
Glorious  to  defeat  tliem  and  after  all 
the  struggle  what?  why  secure  to  our- 
selves and  entail  to  Posterity  Inde- 
pendence Peace  &  Happiness,  this  is 
a  subject  for  an  Heroic  Poem,  rouse 
therefore  your  muse.  Tune  it  with 
nervous  harmony  to  celebrate  the  sweep 
of  this  great  struggle  &  the  Char- 
acters of  those  whose  Integrity  &  Vir- 
tue have  defeated  the  Policy  &  Force  of 
our  Enemies,  &  above  all  that  Prov- 
idence by  whose  direction  I  verily  be- 
lieve without  a  doubt  we  shall  be 
saved." 

A  fragment,  written  in  1779,  is  to  the 
same  tune:— 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  better,  but 
strange  it  is  how  you  suffer  your 
Imagination  Instead  of  giving  you  & 
your  friends  delight  &  pleasure  to  tor- 
ment you  with  anxious  fears  &  gloomy 
apprehensions  &  by  that  means  give 
your  Friends  Pain.  Evils  there  are  in 
the  world  &  will  attack  us  sooner  or 
later  but  certainly  our  anxieties  cant 
avoid  or  delay  them.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
sight  of  the  French  Fleet  yet.    I  reed 
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last  evening  my  answer  to  a  Billet  I 
wrote  the  Admiral  ...  &  am  this 
morning  to  have  a  Visit  from  his  Ex- 
cellency so  I  must  hasten  to  put  on  my 
best  Bib,  for  our  Marine  Officers  who 
dined  on  Bd  yesterday  I  believe  have  led 
him  to  expect  to  see  a  great  Man.  .  .  . 
if  you  Love  me  Enjoy  the  Goods  of 
Providence  with  a  Chearful  Grateful 
mind  and  at  least  imagine  that  our 
Lives  are  in  a  pleasant  place." 

She  was  not  always  repining.  De- 
cember 29,  177G,  she  writes  him:— 

"Man  is  a  strange  being  &  it  has  often 
been  said  Woman  is  a  still  more  unac- 
countable creature:  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  notwithstanding  the  present 
Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  my  spirits  do 
not  flag  with  regard  to  the  great  public 
cause:  they  rather  rise  on  misfortune -- 
I  some  how  or  other  feel  as  if  all  these 
things  were  for  the  best— as  if  good 
would  come  out  of  evil— we  may  be 
brought  low  that  our  faith  may  not  be 
in  the  wisdom  of  man  but  in  the  protect- 
ing providence  of  Ood." 

From  -'Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Times." — "Mercy  Warren."  By  Alice  Browa. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers. 
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These  familiar  initials  are,  I  suppose, 
the  best  beloved  in  recent  literature, 
certainly  they  are  the  sweetest  to  me, 
but  there  was  a  time  when  my  mother 
could  not  abide  them.  She  said  "That 
Stevenson  man"  with  a  sneer,  and  it 
was  never  easy  to  her  to  sneer.  At 
thought  of  him  her  face  would  become 
almost  hard,  which  seems  incredible, 
and  she  would  knit  her  lips  and  fold 
her  arms,  and  reply  with  a  stiff  "oh" 
if  you  mentioned  his  aggravating 
name.  In  the  novels  we  have  a  way  of 
writing  of  our  heroine,  "she  drew  her- 
self up  haughtily,"  and  when  mine 
draw  themselves  up  haughtily  I  see 
my  mother  thinking  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  He  knew  her  opinion  of 
him,  and  would  write,  "My  ears  tingled 


yesterday;  I  sair  doubt  she  has  been 
miscalling  me  again."  But  the  more 
she  miscalled  him  the  more  he  de- 
lighted in  her,  and  she  was  informed 
of  this,  and  at  once  said  "The  scoun- 
drel!" If  you  would  know  what  was 
his  unpardonable  crime,  it  was  this,  he 
wrote  better  books  than  mine. 

I  remember  the  day  she  found  it  out, 
which  was  not,  however,  the  day  she 
admitted  it.  That  day,  when  I  should 
have  been  at  my  work,  she  came  upon 
me  in  the  kitchen,  "The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae"  beside  me,  but  I  was  not  read- 
ing; my  head  lay  heavy  on  the  table 
and  to  her  anxious  eyes,  I  doubt  not, 
I  was  the  picture  of  woe.  "Not  writ- 
ing!" I  echoed,  no,  I  was  not  writing, 
I  saw  no  use  in  ever  trying  to  write 
again.  And  down,  I  suppose,  went  my 
head  once  more.  She  misunderstood, 
and  thought  the  blow  had  fallen;  I  had 
awakened  to  the  discovery,  always 
dreaded  by  her,  that  I  had  written  my- 
self dry;  I  was  no  better  than  an 
empty  ink-bottle.  She  wrung  her 
hands,  but  indignation  came  to  her 
with  my  explanation,  which  was  that 
while  R.  L.  S.  was  at  it  we  others  were 
only  'prentices  cutting  our  fingers  on 
his  tools.  "I  could  never  thole  his 
books,"  said  my  mother  immediately, 
and   indeed   vindictively. 

"You  have  not  read  any  of  them,"  I 
reminded  her. 

"And  never  will,"  said  she  with 
spirit. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  called 
him  a  dark  character  that  very  day. 
For  weeks  too,  if  not  for  months,  she 
adhered  to  her  determination  not  to 
read  him,  though  I,  having  come  to 
my  senses  and  seen  that  there  is  a 
place  for  the  'prentice,  was  taking  a 
pleasure,  almost  malicious,  in  putting 
"The  Master  of  Ballantrae"  in  her 
way.  I  would  place  it  on  her  table  so 
that  it  said  good-morning  to  her  when 
she  rose.  She  would  frown,  and  car- 
rying it  down-stairs,  as  if  she  had  it 
in  the  tongs,  replace  it  on  its  book- 
shelf. I  would  wrap  it  up  in  the  cover 
she  had  made  for  the  latest  Carlyle; 
she  would  skin  it  contemptuously  and 
again  bring  it  down.    I  would  hide  her 
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spectacles  in  it,  and  lay  it  on  top  of 
the  clothes-basket  and  prop  it  up  in- 
vitingly open  against  her  tea-pot.  And 
at  last  I  got  her,  though  I  forget  by 
which  of  many  contrivances.  What  I 
recall  vividly  is  a  key-hole  view,  to 
which  another  member  of  the  family 
invited  me.  Then  I  saw  my  mother 
wrapped  up  in  "The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae"  and  muttering  the  music  to  her- 
self, nodding  her  head  in  approval, 
and  taking  a  stealthy  glance  at  the 
foot  of  each  page  before  she  began  at 
the  top.  Nevertheless  she  had  an  ear 
for  the  door,  for  when  I  bounced  in  she 
had  been  too  clever  for  me;  there  was 
no  book  to  be  seen,  only  an  apron  on 
her  lap  and  she  was  gazing  out  at  the 
window.  Some  such  conversation  as 
this  followed:— 

"You  have  been  sitting  very  quietly, 
mother." 

"I  always  sit  quietly,  I  never  do  any- 
thing, I'm  just  a  finished  stocking." 
"Have  you  been  reading?" 
"Do  I  ever  read  at  this  time  of  day?" 
"What  is  that  in  your  lap?" 
"Just  my  apron." 

"Is  that  a  book  beneath  the  apron?" 
"It  might  be  a  book." 
"Let  me  see." 

"Go  away  with  you  to  your  work." 
But   I   lifted  the  apron.    "Why,   it's 
'The   Master  of    Bahantrae!' "    I    ex- 
claimed, shocked. 

"So  it  is!"  said  my  mother  equally 
surprised.  But  I  looked  sternly  at  her 
and  perhaps  she  blushed. 

"Well  what  do  you  think;  not  nearly 
equal  to  mine?"  said  I  with  humor. 

"Nothing  like  them,"  she  said  deter- 
minedly. 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  I,  though  whether 
with  a  smile  or  a  groan  is  immaterial; 
they  would  have  meant  the  same 
thing.  Should  I  put  the  book  back  on 
its  shelf?  I  asked,  and  she  replied  that 
I  could  put  it  wherever  I  liked  for  all 
she  cared,  so  long  as  I  toox  it  out  of  her 
sight  (the  implication  was  that  it  had 
stolen  onto  her  lap  while  she  was  look- 
ing out  at  the  window).  My  behavior 
may  seem  small,  but  I  gave  her  a  last 
chance,  for  I  said  that  some  people 
found  it  a  book  there  was  no  putting 


down    until    they    reached     the     last 
page. 

"I'm     no     that     kind,"    replied    my 
mother. 

Nevertheless  our  old  game  with  the 
haver  of  a  thing,  as  she  called  it,  was 
continued,  with  this  difference,  that  it 
was  now  she  who  carried  the  book  cov- 
ertly up-stairs,  and  I  who  replaced  it 
on  the  shelf,  and  several  times  we 
caught  each  other  in  the  act,  but  not 
a  word  said  either  of  us;  we  were 
grown  self-conscious.  Much  of  the 
play  no  doubt  I  forget,  but  one  inci- 
dent I  remember  clearly.  She  had 
come  down  to  sit  beside  me  while  I 
wrote,  and  sometimes,  when  I  looked 
up,  her  eye  was  not  on  me,  but  on  the 
shelf  where  "The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae"  stood  inviting  her.  Mr.  Steven- 
son's books  are  not  for  the  shelf,  they 
are  for  the  hand;  even  when  you  lay 
them  down,  let  it  be  on  the  table  for 
the  next  comer.  Being  the  most  socia- 
ble that  man  has  penned  in  our  time, 
they  feel  very  lonely  up  there  in  a 
stately  row.  I  think  their  eye  is  on 
you  the  moment  you  enter  the  room, 
and  so  you  are  drawn  to  look  at  them, 
and  you  take  a  volume  down  with  the 
impulse  that  induces  one  to  unchain 
the  dog.  And  the  result  is  not  dissim- 
ilar, for  in  another  moment  you  two 
are  at  play.  Is  there  any  other  modern 
writer  who  gets  round  you  in  this 
way?  Well,  he  had  given  my  mother 
the  look  which  in  the  ball-room  means, 
"Ask  me  for  this  waltz,"  and  she  set- 
tled to  do  it,  but  felt  that  her  more 
dutiful  course  was  to  sit  out  the  dance 
with  this  other  less  entertaining  part- 
ner. I  wrote  on  doggedly,  but  could 
hear  the  whispering. 

After  that  they  whispered  so  low 
(which  they  could  do  as  they  were  now 
much  nearer  each  other)  that  I  could 
catch  only  one  remark.  It  came  from 
James,  and  seems  to  show  the  tenor 
of  their  whisperings,  for  his  words 
were,  "Easily  enough,  if  you  slip  me 
beneath  your  shawl." 

That  is  what  she  did,  and  further- 
more she  left  the  room  guiltily,  mut- 
tering   something    about     redding     up 
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the  drawers.  I  suppose  I  smiled, 
wanly  to  myself,  or  conscience  must 
have  been  nibbling  at  my  mother,  for 
in  less  than  five  minutes  she  was  back, 
carrying  her  accomplice  openly,  and 
she  thrust  him  with  positive  vicious- 
ness  into  the  place  where  my  Steven- 
son had  lost  a  tooth  (as  the  writer 
whom  he  most  resembled  would  have 
said).  And  then  like  a  good  mother 
she  took  up  one  of  her  son's  books  and 
read  it  most  determinedly.  It  had  be- 
come a  touching  incident  to  me,  and 
I  remember  how  we  there  and  then 
agreed  upon  a  compromise:  she  was  to 
read  the  enticing  thing  just  to  con- 
vince herself  of  its  inferiority. 

"The  Master  of  Ballantrae"  is  not 
the  best.  Conceive  the  glory,  which 
was  my  mother's,  of  knowing  from  a 
trustworthy  source  that  there  are  at 
least  three  better  awaiting  you  on  the 
same  shelf.  She  did  not  know  Alan 
Breck  yet,  and  he  was  as  anxious  to 
step  down  as  Mr.  Bally  himself.  John 
Silver  was  there,  getting  into  his  leg, 
so  that  she  should  not  have  to  wait 
a  moment,  and  roaring,  "I'll  lay  to 
that:*'  when  she  told  me  consolingly 
that  she  could  not  thole  pirate  stories. 
Not  to  know  these  gentlemen,  what  is 
it  like?  It  is  like  never  having  been 
in  love.  But  they  are  in- the  house! 
That  is  like  knowing  that  you  will  fall 
in  love  to-morrow  morning.  With  ono 
word,  by  drawing  one  mournful  l.-ir-e. 
I  could  have  got  my  mother  to  abjure 
the  jam-shelf— nay,  I  might  have  man- 
aged it  by  merely  saying  that  she 
had  enjoyed  "The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae." For  you  must  remember  that 
she  only  read  it  to  persuade  herself 
(and  me)  of  its  unworthiness,  and  that 
the  reason  she  wanted  to  read  the 
others  was  to  get  further  proof.  All 
this  she  made  plain  to  me,  eying  me 
a  little  anxiously  the  while,  and  of 
course  I  accepted  the  explanation. 
Alan  is  the  biggest  child  of  them  all, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  she  thought  so, 
but  curiously  her  views  of  him  are 
among  the  things  I  have  forgotten. 
But     how     enamoured     she    was     of 


"Treasure  Island,"  and  how  faithful 
she  tried  to  be  to  me  all  the  time  she 
was  reading  it!  I  had  to  put  my 
hands  over  her  eyes  to  let  her  know 
that  I  had  entered  the  room,  and  even 
then  she  might  try  to  read  between 
my  fingers,  coming  to  herself  pres- 
ently, however,  to  say  "It's  a  haver  of 
a  book." 

"Those  pirate  stories  are  so  uninter- 
esting," I  would  reply  without  fear, 
for  she  was  too  engrossed  to  see 
through  me.  "Do  you  think  you  will 
finish  this  one?" 

"I  may  as  well  go  on  with  it  since  I 
have  begun  it,"  my  mother  says,  so 
slyly  that  my  sister  and  I  shake  our 
heads  at  each  other  to  imply,  "Was 
there  ever  such  a  woman!" 

'•There  are  none  of  those  one-legged 
scoundrels  in  my  books,"  I  say. 

"Better  without  them,"  she  replies 
promptly. 

"I  wonder,  mother,  what  it  is  about 
the  man  that  so  infatuates  the  pub- 
lic r 

"He  takes  no  hold  of  me,"  she  in- 
sists. "I  would  a  hantle  rather  read 
your  books." 

I  offer  obligingly  to  bring  one  of 
them  to  her,  and  now  she  looks  at  nn 
suspiciously.  "You  surely  believe  I 
like  yours  best,"  she  says  with  instant 
anxiety,  and  I  soothe  her  by  assur- 
ances, and  retire  advising  her  to  read 
on,  just  to  see  if  she  can  find  out  how 
he  misleads  the  public.  "Oh,  I  may 
take  a  look  at  it  again  by  and  by,"  she 
says  indifferently,  but  nevertheless  the 
probability  is  that  as  the  door  shuts 
the  book  opens,  as  if  by  some  mechau- 
ical  contrivance.  I  remember  how7  she 
read  "Treasure  Island,"  holding  it 
close  to  the  ribs  of  the  fire  because 
she  could  not  spare  a  momenc  to  rise 
and  light  the  gas),  and  how,  when  bed- 
time came,  and  we  coaxed,  remon- 
strated, scolded,  she  said  quite 
fiercely,  clinging  to  the  book,  "I  dinna 
lay  my  head  on  a  pillow  this  nig. it  till 
I  see  how  that  laddie  got  out  of  the 
barrel." 

From   "Margaret   Ogilvy."       By   J.    M.    Barrie. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers. 
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OLD  WORLD  NOTIONS  ABOUT  THE  NEW. 

As  the  mistake  made  by  Columbus 
had  left  for  heritage  an  almost  ineradi- 
cable passion  for  the  discovery  of  a 
westward  sea  way  to  Japan  and  China, 
so  the  vast  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
drawn  by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico 
and  Peru  produced  a  belief  in  the  En- 
glish mind  that  a  colony  planted  at  any 
place  on  the  American  coast  might  find 
gold.  Here,  again,  the  undoubting 
Hakluyt  and  other  writers  after  him 
were  ready  with  very  learned  con- 
clusions balancing  on  the  tight  rope  of 
very  slender  premises.  If  an  Indian 
had  been  seen  wearing  a  piece  of  copper 
that  "bowed  easily"  this  flexibility 
proved  it  to  be  tarnished  gold.  If  a 
savage  seemed  to  say  in  his  idiom,  or  by 
gestures  or  other  signs,  something 
which  the  puzzled  newcomers  took  to 
signify  that  in  a  country  farther  on  the 
copper  was  too  soft  for  use,  or  that  it 
was  yellow,  or  that  it  had  a  good  luster, 
what  further  evidence  could  an  in- 
genious writer  desire  of  the  existence  of 
the  precious  metal  in  that  country? 
Purchas,  the  successor  of  Hakluyt  in 
geographical  research,  explains  the 
divine  purpose  in  thus  endowing  a 
heathen  land  with  gold,  which  is  that 
the  Indian  race  "as  a  rich  bride,  though 
withered  and  deformed  might  find 
many  suitors  for  love  of  her  portion," 
and  thus  the  pagans  be  converted.  But 
Purchas  filched  both  the  simile  and  the 
pious  thought  from  Hevrara,  who  in 
turn  probably  pilfered  it  with  many 
better  things  from  the  good  Las  Casas. 
Purchas  also  speaks  with  more  opti- 
mism than  elegance  of  the  "silver  bowels 
and  golden  entrails  of  the  hills,"  as 
though  one  had  best  to  dig  into  the  first 
mountain  to  be  enriched. 

Frobisher  brought  home  from  sub- 
arctic islands  what  his  clumsy  assayers 
avouched  to  be  "gold  cure."  Refining 
works  were  erected  for  this  stuff  at 
Deptford  to  no  profit,  and  to  this  day 
the  inquisitive  student  is  not  able  to 
ascertain  from  the  conflicting  reports 
whether  there  was  any  gold  in  the  ore 
or  not.  The  main  causes  of  the  suffer- 
ing at  Jamestown  during  the  first 
winter  were  the  waste  of  time  and  the 


consumption  of  supplies  while  loading 
the  ships  with  the  glittering  "dust 
mica"  which  is  so  abundant  in  the 
Virginia  sands.  The  worthlessness  of 
this  cargo  could  not  weaken  the  hopes 
of  those  alchemists  who  were  able  to 
produce  gold  merely  by  the  use  of  argu- 
ments. The  mines  in  Virginia  moved 
farther  west.  It  wanted  only  that  ex- 
plorers should  reach  the  mountains.  In 
spite  of  the  sickness  that  wasted  the 
colony  in  1610,  Lord  De  la  Ware  sent  an 
expedition  to  dig  gold  on  the  upper 
James,  but  the  warlike  up-river  tribes 
soon  drove  the  prospectors  back.  In 
1634,  Sir  John  Harvey  sent  another  body 
of  men  on  the  same  fool's  errand, 
though  there  had  not  been  found  in  all 
the  years  preceding  a  particle  of  tan- 
gible evidence  that  gold  existed  in 
Virginia.  But  on  the  James,  as  on  the 
Hudson,  the  glistering  pigment  with 
which  the  Indians  besmeared  their 
faces  on  occasions  of  display  was  be- 
lieved to  contain  gold,  and  the  places 
of  its  procurement  were  sought  with 
ludicrous  secrecy. 

The  unfaltering  faith  in  the  existence 
of  abundant  gold  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America  could  not  have  sub- 
sisted on  thin  air  so  long  if  it  had  not 
been  stimulated  by  the  almost  fabulous 
wealth  drawn  from  South  America  by 
Spain.  It  received  encouragement  also 
from  the  tales  told  by  adventurers  re- 
turned from  America,  who  seem  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  back 
stories  that  would  match  in  some  degree 
the  prevalent  beliefs  about  the  new 
world.  The  earliest  but  one  of  all  the 
documents  relating  to  America  pre- 
served among  the  British  State  papers 
is  the  statement  of  one  David  or  Davy 
Ingram.  With  a  hundred  other  luck- 
less seamen  he  was  put  ashore  in 
Mexico  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  because 
the  ship  lacked  provisions.  Ingram, 
travelling  from  tribe  to  tribe,  achieved 
the  notable  feat  of  crossing  the  conti- 
nent in  a  year.  In  1569  he  embarked 
on  a  French  ship  that  he  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John  River  in  what  is 
now  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
It  was  eleven  years  later  that  Davy 
Ingram,  at  home  in  England,  made  his 
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statement,  and  the  sailor's  story  had  by 
that  time  gained  much,  perhaps,  by  fre- 
quent telling  to  wonder-loving  listeners. 
Sometimes  he  relates  facts  with  so- 
briety, speaking  the  truth  by  relapse,  it 
may  be;  again,  he  seems  to  be  repeating 
tales  told  him  by  the  savages,  who  were 
habitual  marvel-mongers,  or  weaving 
into  the  account  of  what  he  had  seen 
legends  common  in  the  folklore  about 
America  that  had  grown  up  in  Europe; 
or  perchance  he  only  falls  into  an  old 
forecastle  habit  of  incontinent  lying 
without  provocation.  The  American 
women  are  described  as  "wearing  great 
plates  of  gold  covering  their  whole 
bodies  like  armor.  ...  In  every  cot- 
tage pearls  are  to  be  found,  and  in  some 
houses  a  peck"— an  assertion  that  had  a 
grain  of  truth  in  it,  since  the  sailor  no 
doubt  mistook  wampum  beads  for 
pearls.  Fireflies,  in  this  old  tar's  ex- 
alted memory,  are  "fire  dragons,  which 
make  the  air  very  red  as  they  fly," 
while  the  buffalo  appears  as  an  animal 
"as  big  as  two  of  our  oxen."  The 
streets  in  one  "city"  are  broader  than 
London  streets,  which  we  may  readily 
believe.  The  banqueting  houses  are 
built  of  Crystal  "with  pillars  of  massie 
silver,  some  of  gold."  This  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  of  a  mind  afflicted 
with  the  vice  of  exaggeration;  crystal 
becomes  silver  in  the  next  breath,  and 
silver  is  as  instantly  transmuted  to 
gold.  All  that  optimistic  projectors 
sought  in  America,— gold,  silver,  pearls 
by  the  peck,  and  great  abundance  of 
silkworms,  are  obligingly  supplied  in 
Ingram's  narrative.  Such  tales  im- 
pressed the  imagination  in  a  romantic 
and  uncritical  age. 

The  interest  in  America  was  height- 
ened by  popular  curiosity  regarding  the 
Indians.  The  American  savages  were 
sometimes  treated  as  sun-worshippers, 
but  they  were  more  commonly  thought 
to  be  worshippers  of  devils.  The  pre- 
vailing belief  in  witchcraft,  divination, 
and  abounding  evil  spirits  rendered  it 
easy  for  Europeans  to  accept  the  Indian 
deities  as  supernatural  beings,  and  to 
credit  the  pretensions  of  the  powwows, 
or  Indian  priests,  to  heal  the  sick  and 
even  to  bring  rain  in  time  of  draught. 


But  it  was  observed  at  Plymouth  that 
when  the  Pilgrims  prayed  for  rain  it 
fell  gently,  and  that  the  rain  procured 
by  the  Indian  conjurers  was  violent  and 
destructive,— a  rain  with  something 
devilish  about  it.  According  to  writers 
of  the  time,  the  demons  worshipped  by 
the  savages  were  able  to  materialize 
themselves  on  great  occasions,  appear- 
ing to  their  votaries  in  some  beastly 
form.  This  belief  in  Indian  devil- 
worship  fitted  well  with  the  religious 
faith  of  the  period,  which  can  hardly 
be  described  as  anything  but  a  sort  of 
Manichaeism  dividing  the  government 
of  the  universe  almost  equally  between 
good  and  evil  powers.  Religionists  of 
all  schools  desired  to  convert  those  sub- 
jects of  Satan,  not  from  these  philan- 
thropic motives  that  are  main  considera- 
tions in  modern  propagandist^  but 
because  their  conversion  would  glorify 
God,  and  yet  more  because  it  would 
despite  the  devil.  Sometimes  the  reli- 
gious motive  was  incongruously  sup- 
ported by  hopes  of  commercial 
advantage.  The  navigator  Davis  wrote 
to  Secretary  Walsingham  that  if  the 
Indians  "were  once  brought  over  to  the 
Christian  faith  they  might  soon  be 
brought  to  relish  a  more  civilized  kind 
of  life  and  be  thereby  induced  to  take 
off  great  quantities  of  our  coarser 
woollen  manufactures." 

The  early  explorers  made  a  point  of 
kidnapping  Indians  and  transporting 
them  to  England,  where  the  sight  of 
barbarians  without  doublet  or  hose 
quickened  the  interest  in  projects  for 
colonization  and  adventure.  In  our  age 
of  commercial  activity  and  extended 
geographical  knowledge  one  can  form 
but  a  weak  conception  of  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  sight  of  "the  Indian 
man  and  woman,"  no  doubt  Esqui- 
maux, brought  by  Frobisher.  Portraits 
of  these  rarities  were  made  for  the  King 
and  others.  In  1605  Weymouth  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  fine  kidnapped 
Indians,  "with  all  their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  two  beautiful  birch-bark 
canoes.  "This  accident,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  "hath  been  the 
means  of  putting  life  into  all  our 
plantations."      Some    of    the    savages 
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captured  at  various  times  were  ex- 
hibited for  money,  and  one  perhaps  was 
shown  after  he  was  dead;  at  least  we 
may  venture  to  conjecture  so  much  from 
Shakespeare's  jeer  in  "The  Tempest' * 
at  the  idle  curiosity  of  the  crowd.  In 
England,  says  Trinculo,  "any  strange 
beast  makes  a  man.  When  they  will 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  In- 
dian." This  interest  in  outlandish 
savages  no  doubt  suggested  to  the  poet 
the  creation  of  the  monster  Caliban, 
who  probably  seemed  a  realistic  figure 
to  the  imagination  of  that  age. 

From  "  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation."  By  Edward 
Eggleston.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  Pub- 
lishers. 


A  JAPANESE  DINNER. 

The  wife  of  a  Japanese  gentleman 
never  presides  at  his  table  except  when 
he  has  lady  guests,  but  she  usually 
makes  her  appearance  when  the  ser- 
vants bring  in  the  tea  and  sweetmeats 
that  always  precede  a  dinner  as  cock- 
tails or  brandy  or  sherry  or  bitters 
sometimes  do  with  us.  She  gives  you  a 
graceful  greeting  and  then  retires  to 
reappear  as  you  are  saying  your 
"sayonaras,"  which  is  the  Japanese  for 
"good-bye." 

Then  silken  cushions  are  scattered 
round  upon  the  floor,  and  the  guests  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rank  or 
seniority,  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  among  so  ceremonious  a 
people  as  the  Japanese.  Little  tables 
about  six  inches  high,  such  as  you  see 
piled  up  like  pyramids  in  the  bric-a-brac 
stores  in  America,  are  brought  in  and 
placed  before  you.  Then  .bare-footed 
nesaus,  or  waiting-maids,  looking  fresh 
and  cool  and  graceful  in  their  soft- 
tinted  kimonos,  bring  trays  of  lacquer 
upon  which  are  several  covered  bowls. 
Before  they  leave  the  trays  upon  the 
little  tables  they  place  them  on  the  floor 
for  a  moment  while  they  make  their 
very  best  bow. 

When  you  are  in  Japan  you  have  to 
do  as  the  Japanese  do.  and  you  can  find 


out  their  ways  easily  by  watching. 
Your  host  is  thoughtful  and  observing, 
and  tries  to  put  you  at  your  ease  and 
help  you  along  by  dropping  little  hints 
as  to  the  manner  of  using  your  chop- 
sticks, and  the  customary  way  of  doing 
this  and  that.  Sometimes  at  dinner 
they  give  you  handsomely  carved  ivory 
chop-sticks  that  are  heir-looms,  and 
may  have  been  in  the  family  for  gen- 
erations, but  it  is  less  ostentatious  to 
furnish  little  strips  of  sweet  white  wood 
highly  polished  and  split  apart  for  only 
half  their  length  to  show  that  they  have 
never  been  used.  No  well-ordered 
family  ever  uses  the  same  chop-sticks 
the  second  time.  The  ozen  or  tables, 
the  lacquer  trays,  the  bowls  and  cups  in 
which  your  food  is  served  are  all  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship  and  artis- 
tic designs.  You  seldom  see  a  porcelain 
plate  or  a  saucer  at  a  Japanese  dinner. 
Those  are  made  exclusively  for  the 
foreign  trade,  but  the  little  bowls  and 
cups  in  which  your  food  and  sak6  are 
served  are  works  of  art. 

The  host  sets  an  example  by  remov- 
ing the  covers  from  the  bowls  upon  his 
tray  and,  imitating  him,  you  find  an 
assortment  of  food  that  is  entirely  new 
and  often  trying  to  your  palate.  There 
is  no  need  of  a  knife,  for  everything  is 
cooked  in  little  morsels,  but  a  fork 
would  come  mighty  handy  and  a  spoon 
would  be  even  better,  for  you  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  convey  anything 
from  your  tray  to  your  mouth  with 
chop-sticks.  They  slip  and  wobble  and 
cross  each  other  with  a  depravity  that 
seems  intentional.  You  drop  your  food 
into  your  lap  and  upon  the  floor  in  a 
most  amusing  but  embarrassing  man- 
ner. Your  host  offers  a  fork  or  a  spoon, 
but  the  spirit  of  American  independence 
asserts  itself  and  you  make  another 
effort.  Finally  the  host  remarks  cour- 
teously: "Sometimes  we  do  it  this  way," 
and  lifts  his  bowl  to  his  lips  and  shovels 
in  the  food  as  you  would  shovel  coal  into 
a  cellar.  This  method  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  gracefulness  or  refinement, 
but  it  is  better  than  starvation. 

There  are  half-a-dozen  dishes  in  each 
course,  and  your  host  kindly  tells  you 
what  they  are.    First,  suimono,  a  kind 
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of  bean  soup:  kuchitori.  chestnuts 
boiled  and  crushed  iuto  a  mush; 
ka  ma  boko,  fish  picked  fine  and  then 
rolled  into  little  balls  and  baked: 
sashimi,  raw  lisli  cut  Into  tiny  slices  and 
covered  with  ice.  This  is  dipped  into 
a  rich  sauce  called  soy,  and  really 
doesn't  taste  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  Each 
course  is  served  with  little  cups  of 
warm  sake— the  native  brandy,  made  of 
rice.  There  is  no  bread  and  butter,  and 
you  will  not  have  a  napkin  offered  you 
unless  you  ask  for  it. 

The  second  course  is  a  small  fish 
broiled  whole,  with  the  head  and  tail 
on.  which  is  very  difficult  to  eat  with 
Chopsticks;  umani.  bits  of  fowl  boiled 
with  lotus  roots  or  potatoes;  a  little 
salad  made  of  onions,  peas  and  string 
beans,  witli  a  few  leaves  of  lettuce  and 
-ses;  su-no-mono,  sea  slugs  served 
with  egg-plant,  mashed  as  we  do  pota- 
9,  and  chawan-mushi.  a  thick 
custardy  soup  made  of  fish  and  vege- 
tables with  mushrooms  for  a  relish. 

The  third  course  is  usually  a  curry 
witli  rice  and  pickled  vegetables,  such 
egg-plant,  cabbage  leaves,  radishes 
and  onions;  and  for  a  fourth  and  final 
course  you  have  soba,  a  sort  of  buck- 
wheat vermicelli  served  with  soy  and  a 
sweet  liqueur  called  mirin;  shiruko, 
rice  cakes,  seaweed  and  all  sorts  of  con- 
fectionery which  is  very  sweet  and 
tasteless. 

The  nesaus  keep  your  sake  cup  full  and 
during  the  course  of  the  dinner  each  of 
the  company  rises  and  proposes  the 
health  of  the  host  and  then  some  other 
guest  until  the  whole  party  is  disposed 
of.  This  is  a  trying  ordeal  to  one  who 
does  not  like  sake,  for  you  must  lift 
your  little  cup  to  your  forehead  in  salu- 
tation each  time  and  then  empty  it  in 
three  sips.  It  holds  only  a  thimbleful, 
but  it  is  fiery  stuff  and  inflames  the 
blood  more  than  our  brandy.  It  is  cus- 
tomary also  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
waitresses,  who  bow  their  foreheads  to 
the  floor  in  acknowledgment  while  the 
compliment  is  paid  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  tabako 
bon.  a  tray  holding  a  tiny  hibachi  with 
live  coals  in  a  cone  of  ashes  and  a  sec- 
tion of  bamboo  for  an  ash  receiver  is 


placed  before  you.  and  cigarettes  and 

cigars  are  passed  around  in  boxes  of 
cloisonne  that  tempt  you  to  violate  the 
commandment  that  forbids  stealing. 

You  rise  from  a  Japanese  dinner  with 
your  legs  aching,  a  sense  of  unnecessary 
fulness  and  a  craving  for  food,  and 
when  you  reach  the  hotel  you  feel  in- 
clined to  send  for  a  plate  of  crackers 
and  cheese  or  a  sandwich.  The  native 
diet  is  clean,  free  from  grease  and  rich 
in  carbon,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  a  for- 
eign appetite,  and  to  sit  on  your  heels 
for  two  hours  is  more  tiresome  than 
climbing  a  mountain. 

From  "The  Yankees  of  the  East,"  by  William 
Eleroy  Curtis.  2  vols.  Stone  &  Kimball 
Publishers. 


POEMS  OF  JOHANNA  AMBROSIUS. 

I "nt il  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
name  of  Johanna  Ambrosius  was  not 
known  outside  the  little  hamlet  of 
Gross  Wersmeninken,  in  East  Prussia, 
where  its  bearer,  as  the  wife  of  a  poor 
peasant,  led  a  humble  and  monotonous 
existence. 

"Through  the  newspapers  Professor 
Karl  Weiss-Schrattenthal  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poems  of  this  poor 
peasant  woman.  He  entered  into 
communication  with  her  and  printed 
a  number  of  her  poems.  These  poems 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  empress  of 
Germany,  who  sent  from  her  palace 
to  learn  the  surroundings  in  which 
this  peasant  woman  had  learned  the 
secret  of  a  lofty  spiritual  life.  The 
messenger  found  a  woman  of  40,  but 
bent  and  worn  to  60,  with  scarred,  toil- 
hardened  hands  that  lay  idle  outside 
the  cover  of  a  poor  bed  in  a  snow- 
darkened  cottage.  Johanna  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  pneumonia.  The  facts  of 
her  life  have  now  been  given  to  the 
world.  » 

"Johanna  Ambrosius  was  born, 
lived,  toiled,  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships and  privations,  hungered  in 
body,  thirsted  in  soul,  wept  for  knowl- 
edge of  spiritual  things,  and  almost 
died  before  the  messenger  of  the  em- 
press found    her.      Hermann    Grimm 
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says:  'She  was  born,  her  cradle  was 
rocked  by  the  waterfall  of  a  curious 
device  of  a  wheel  attached  to  the 
rocker,  while  her  mother  toiled  in  the 
slope,  carrying  soil  to  the  naked  rocks. 
She  mended  her  father's  nets  in  win- 
ter, oiled  his  great  boots  so  that  he 
could  stand  in  the  icy  water  to  fish, 
dug  the  potatoes,  cut  the  scanty 
wheat,  gathered  pine  needles  to  fill  the 
beds,  sheared  the  sheep,  spun  and 
wove,  looked  forward  all  the  year  to 
the  splendid  candles  of  Christmas  that 
dispelled  the  long  night  in  the  snow- 
buried  cottage.'  She  married  a  play- 
mate, and  her  children  were  born  to 
be  rocked  by  the  waterfall,  as  she  had 
been. 

"Not  a  word  does  she  tell  of  these 
external  things  herself.  She  says 
when  she  writes  she  feels  an  inde- 
scribable exaltation.  Hunger  and 
thirst,  darkness,  cold  and  pain  afflict 
her  no  more." 

She  writes  of  simple  things— the 
death  of  a  child,  its  toys  laid  in  the 
coffin;  the  infrequent  flowers;  every 
bird  note,  waited  for  during  ten 
months  of  the  year.  Wherever  a 
flower  grew  was  holy  ground  to  Jo- 
hanna Ambrosius.   • 

Through  the  "Gartenlaube,"  which 
she  denied  herself  much  to  buy,  she 
learned  of  the  spiritual  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  the  sorrow  of  a  nation 
for  the  death  of  a  king,  the  striving 
and  straining  for  freedom,  the  longing 
for  peace  that  assails  mankind.  She 
longed  to  comfort  those  who  mourn. 
She  has  not  left  her  bleak  home,  but 
she  now  has  books,  pictures,  leisure- 
all  the  things  she  had  dreamed  of— and 
fair,  white  paper  on  which  to  speak 
to  the  hearts  of  all. 


A  QUESTION. 

"Can't  the  child  walk  alone?" 

I  hear  i  where  people  gather, 
"Is  it  always  falling  prone, 

Can't  it  say  'Dear  father'?" 
See  the  happy  mother  smile, 

In  her  child's  eyes  reading 
That  within  but  a  brief  while 

Hs  steps  will  need  no  leading. 


Thus  have  I  questioned  my  heart: 

"Canst  thou  not  yet  gather 
Strength  to  bear  thy  sorrow's  smart? 

Canst  thou  not  say,  'Father'  ? 
Upward  gaze  with  look  elate 

Where  the  stars' are  shining, 
And  thou'lt  bear  thy  bitter  fate 

Smiling,  not  repining!" 


FOR  MY  CH1L1X 


For  thee,  my  child,  oft  I  lie  waking, 

For  thy  dear  sake  till  late  at  night, 
To  grant  thy  ev'ry  wish  plans  making, 

To  see  thy  bright  eyes'  laughing  light. 
E'en  though  my  feet  are  often  weary, 

And  my  day's  work  is  often  hard, 
If  but  thy  face  comes  to  my  mem'ry, 

No  pain  or  grief  do  I  regard. 

Thank  God!  that  one  within  my  keeping 

I  have,  who'll  share  my  joy  and  woe. 
Grow  quickly,  I  shall  soon  be  sleeping 

My  soul  in  thy  youth's  rosy  glow, 
How  closely  I  will  watch  and  cherish, 

Protect  thee,  dear,  from  cold  and  wind, 
Patiently  bearing  every  anguish, 

While  I  in 'thee  a  good  child  find. 

Although  my  happiness  is  shattered, 

If,  but  thy  sun  shines  clear  and  fair, 
I  will  forget 'Time's  snow-flakes  scattered 

Too  early  whitening  my  hair, — 
Rich  gifts  of 'heart  and  mind  thy  dower, 

And  gentle  as  May  breezes  mild, 
Unfold  thy  petals,  human  flower; 

I  pray  for  thee'alone,  my  child. 

II. 

On  pillows  snow-white,  in  a  narrow  chest, 

Sleep  now  forever,  my  darling,  rest, 
Little  one,  in  God's  keeping! 
Thine  eyes  thou  hast  closed  for  the  long, 
endless  dream, 
Peacefully  slumb'ring,  scarce  real  doth  it 
seem, 
As  I  gaze  at  thee,  weeping. 

Dolls  and  all  little  books  hither  bring, 
Both  loved  far,  far  beyond  anything, 

By  my  darling,  now  sleeping; 
One  more  kiss,  then  lower  the  coffin, 

Deeper1  and  deeper  the  dark  grave  in — 
Desolate  by  it  I'm  weeping. 
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THE  HEATHER. 
If  I  were  King  of  France,  that  noble  fine 
land, 
And  the  gold  was  elbow-deep  within  my 
chests, 
And  my  castles  lay  in  scores  along  the 
wine-land, 
With  towers  as  high  as  where  the  eagle 
nests ; 
If  harpers  sweet,   and   swordsmen   stout 
and  vaunting, 
My   history   sang,    my   stainless   tartan 
wore, 
Was  not  my  fortune  poor,  with  one  thing 
wanting — 
The  heather  at  my  door? 

My  galleys  every  ocean  might  be  sailing, 
Robbing  the  isles  and  sacking  hold  and 
keep, 
My  chevaliers  with  loyalty  unfailing 
Might  bring  me  back  of  cattle,  horse, 
and  sheep, 
Soft  arms  be  round  my  neck,  the  young 
heart's  tether, 
And  true  love-kisses  all  the  night  might 
fill, 
But  oh!  jnochree,  if  I  had  not  the  heather 
Before  me  on  the  hill! 

A  hunger's  fare  is  all  I  would  be  craving, 
A  shepherd's   plaiding   and   a   beggar's 
pay, 
If  I  might  earn  them  where  the  heather, 
waving, 
Gave  fragrance  to  the  day. 
The  stars  might  see  me,  homeless  one  and 
weary, 
Without  a  roof  to  fend  me  from  the  dew, 
And    still,    content,    I'd    find    a    bedding 
cheery, 
Where'er  the  heather  grew. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  Neil  MuNBO. 


THE  SEASONS. 

The  crocus  in  the  shrewd'  March   morn, 

Thrusts  up  his  saffron  spear; 
And  April  dots  the  sombre  thorn 

With  gems,  and  loveliest  cheer. 

Then  sleep  the  seasons,  full  of  might; 

While  slowly  swells  the  pod, 
And  rounds  the  peach,  and  in  the  night 

The  mushroom  bursts  the  sod. 

The  winter  comes:  the  frozen  rut 

Is  bound  with  silver  bars; 
The  white  drift  heaps  against  the  hut; 

And  night  is  pierced  with  stars. 

Coventry  Patmobb. 


Every  one  knows  that  the  rose  will  fade, 

(Sure,  I  knew  too!) 
So  why  would  I  be  a  whit  dismayed 

When  you  died,  Roisin  dubh? 
For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow, 

The  bloom  of  you— 
Then  death:  and  what  use  of  sorrow 

For  a  rose,  Roisin  dubh? 

Yet,  little  black  rose,  so  dear  you  were— 

So  sweet  you  grew; 
And  your  stem  is  sad  now  you  are  not 
there, 
And  your  leaves,  Roisin  dubh! 
O  little  black  rose!  my  soul  I'd  give, 

My  body  too, 
For  a  day,  for  an  hour,  that  you  might  live 
•      On  your  bush,  Roisin  dubh! 

Sweet,  sweet,  till  the  world  was  glad  for 
you, 
And  kinder  too; 
Now  your  bush  and  your  world  are  sad  for 
you, 
Roisin  dubh! 

Nora  Hoppep. 


FORGIVENESS. 
If  I  should  pray  to  be  forgiven,  yet  bear 
The   fires   of    unforgiveness    smouldering 

low, 
How  can  I  hope  to  know 
A  hearing  for  my  prayer? — 
To  ask  and  yet  withhold  forgiveness — can 

I  dare? 
Shall  I  implore  that  God  remit  my  debt, 
And  yet 
Refuse  to  pardon  or  forget? 

Academy.  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 


SLEEPLESS. 
With  downward  lashes,  veiling  deep 

Soft  stars  of  pain, 
The  troubled  angel  of  thy  sleep 

Is  here  in  vain: 
Sad  with  the  wasted  dreams  that  he 

Had  brought  for  thee. 

Oh,  hush  then  only  for  his  sake! 

In  pity  go 
With  him  a  little,  who  would  make 

Thee  happy  so, 
Away  from  sorrow,  hand  in  hand, 

As  he  had  planned. 

Winifred  Lucas. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
YOUNG  TURKEY. 

Was  not  the  Crimean  War  a  colossal 
blunder,  nay,  even  a  crime?  That  is 
the  "Liberal"  cry  now  of  those  who 
would  effect  the  Partition  of  Turkey, 
or  hand  over  Constantinople  to  the  ag- 
gressive autocracy  of  a  semi-barbarous 
empire,  within  whose  boundaries  a 
host  of  discordant  nationalities  and 
creeds  are  ruthlessly  oppressed  and 
persecuted;  exile  to  Siberia,  by  simple 
administrative  measure— in  the  dead 
of  night,  without  a  moment's  warning 
—being  to  this  day,  even  under  a 
youthful  ruler,  the  threatening  pros- 
pect to  any  one  daring  to  stand  up  for 
the  simplest  rights  of  man. 

No;  the  Crimean  War  was  not  a 
blunder,  and  not  a  crime!  but  a  benefit 
to  Europe  and  to  Russia  herself.  Who 
that  remembers  the  dead  weight  of 
Czar  Nicholas  upon  Continental  pol- 
itics before  1848,  and  again  after  the 
triumph  of  Reaction  in  the  early  fif- 
ties, can  have  any  doubt  of  this?  Was 
not  that  tyrannic  paragon  of  legiti- 
macy, in  the  great  year  of  popular  up- 
heavals, confessedly  ready  to  saddle 
up  and  to  throw  his  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
mucks upon  central  and  western  Eu- 
rope, if  only  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  had  not  so  quickly  yielded  to 
the  revolutionary  hurricane?  And  did 
he  not,  when  Freedom  had  been 
beaten  down  by  despotic  force,  try  to 
extend  his  baneful  mastery  to  the 
Mediterranean?  Napoleon  I.,  who 
somewhat  understood  strategic  advan- 
tages, set  it  down  as  his  firm  belief 
that  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
by  a  strong  and  pushing  military 
power  was  apt  to  confer  a  world-do- 
minion upon  its  owner.  That  domin- 
ion the  Liberal  and  Democratic  parties 
of  all  Europe  were  not  ready,  in  1853, 
to  grant  to  the  despot  who,  in  1825,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  had  waded  through 
blood  to  his  throne;  who  had  "restored 
order  at  Warsaw"  in  1831;  and  who, 
by  marching  his  army  into  Hungary 
in  1849,  had  brought  the  noblest  Mag- 
yar patriots   to  the  gallows;  the   sur- 


viving exiles  finding  shelter— where? 
ay,  in  Turkey! 

The  overthrow  of  Nicholas  I.  in  the 
Crimean  War  resulted  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  enslaved  Russian  peas- 
antry, that  is,  of  the  immense  mass 
of  the  population.  Even  as  it  was, 
that  measure  was  only  passed  by  Al- 
exander II.  as  a  means  of  foiling  the 
importunate  demands  of  the  lesser 
nobility  for  a  constitutional  share  in 
the  country's  government.  The  Cri- 
mean War  furthermore  brought  about 
whatever  slight  relief  was  given,  under 
that  cowed  successor  of  Nicholas  I.,  to 
the  shackled  Russian  press,  and  what- 
ever changes  for  the  better  were  made 
then  in  local  administration.  The  Cri- 
mean War  rendered  it  possible  for 
Italy  to  conquer  her  unity  and  free- 
dom. Or  is  it  likely  that,  with  over- 
bearing czardom  established  at  the 
Dardanelles  and  at  the  Adriatic,  Deak 
and  Garibaldi  could  have  acted  with- 
out hindrance? 

Let  the  Russophile  Epigones,  who 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  all  this,  read 
the  speeches  and  addresses  then  given 
forth  by  Mazzini,  by  Kossuth,  by 
Ledru-Rollin,  by  a  number  of  other 
German,  Polish,  Italian,  French,  and 
Hungarian  leaders  of  Democracy. 
Truly,  it  was  the  Liberal  and  Republi- 
can sentiment  which  proved  most  act- 
ive in  that  anti-Russian  propaganda. 
Sensible  Cerservatives,  too,  saw  what 
was  necessary  for  European  security 
and  for  the  interest  of  civilization. 
The  pity  only  was,  that  the  Crimean 
War  was  conducted  as  a  mere  Cabinet 
War,  thanks  to  the  character  of  the 
statesmen  who  stood  at  the  helm  of  af- 
fairs here,  and  to  the  tortuous  policy 
of  the  author  of  the  Paris  state-stroke 
of  December  2nd.  Still,  the  cause  of 
Turkey,  even  of  Old  Turkey,  was,  in 
1853-56,  the  cause  of  Europe  at  large. 

Not,  certainly,  in  the  sense  of  up- 
holding a  sultan's  misrule.  Yet,  Young 
Turks  of  our  time  are  perfectly  right 
when  bringing  to  mind  that  their 
country,  even  from  older  times,  has 
acted  more  in  the  spirit  of  religious 
toleration  than  the  Muscovite  Empire, 
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and  that  despised  Turkey  generously 
gave  shelter  to  champions  of  freedom 
who  had  to  tread  the  hard  paths  of 
exile.  But  who  are  these  Young 
Turks?  many  may  ask;  and  what  are 
their  aims  and  objects?  Is  not  theirs 
quite  an  ephemeral  agitation,  without 
any   substantial   background? 

To  such  a  question  an  answer  might 
at  once  be  given  by  a  quotation  from 
a  letter  to  the  Times  by  Sir  Henry  El- 
liot, who  was  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople when  the  Ottoman  Parliament 
was  sitting  there  some  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  who  thinks  that  its  reconvo- 
cation  would  be  the  only  means  of 
solving  the  present  terrible  crisis. 
"The  sultan,"  he  writes,  "is  at  this  mo- 
ment much  more  afraid  of  the  Young 
Turkey  party  than  he  is  of  the  foreign 
powers,  for  he  knows  that  there  is  be- 
hind it  the  good  wishes  of  the  bulk  of 
his  subjects,  and  he  is  endeavoring  to 
suppress  them  with  an  iron  hand." 

But  before  going  deeper  into  this 
subject,  let  us  refresh  weak  memories 
by  a  few  solid  facts. 

So  far  back  as  about  thirty  yean 
ago,  a  movement  began  in  Turkey 
which  had  for  its  aim  the  abolition  of 
the  arbitrary  form  of  government;  the 
establishment  of  an  Ottoman  Parlia- 
ment; the  controlling  of  the  Exchequer 
by  representatives  of  the  people;  and 
the  introduction  of  civil  and  religious 
equality  for  all  races  and  creeds.  The 
party  that  worked  for  this  object  re- 
cruited itself  mainly  from  the  younger 
generation,  especially  from  the  learned 
class.  Men  of  riper  age  were,  how- 
ever, not  wanting  among  these  aspir- 
ing reformers,  though  for  reasons  of 
personal  safety  they  did  not  come  out 
very  much  into  the  open.  Midhat 
Pasha,  whilst  not  exactly  belonging  to 
the  group  of  "Young  Turkey,"  still  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  its  hopes. 

In  religion,  Midhat  belonged  to  a 
Mohammedan  Dissenter  sect;  for  the 
"fatalist  believers  in  the  Koran,"  as 
those  call  them  who  only  look  at  the 
surface,  also  have  their  sects,  as  all 
other  creeds  in  the  world  have.  Even 
the  "unspeakable  Turk"— to    use     the 


mouthing  phrase  of  Carlyle— or  "the 
one  great  anti-human  specimen  of  hu- 
manity"—as  Mr.  Gladstone  styled  a 
whole  nation— is  not  proof  against  the 
march  of  intellect.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten either,  that  since  the  days  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  fought  in  the  good 
cause  of  Greece,  the  Turkish  people, 
in  spite  of  corrupt  pashas,  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all  travellers  that 
came  into  contact  with  its  masses  as  be- 
ing possessed  of  some  sterling  qualities. 
As  to  its  classes,  to  use  another  Glad- 
si  onian  expression,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that,  among  them,  Mohammedan 
Calvinism,  or  fatalism,  has  of  late  been 
thoroughly  sapped  and  supplanted  by 
more  enlightened  thought.  And  even 
as  in  western  Europe  the  "right  divine 
•of  kings  to  govern  wrong"  has  been 
disputed,  with  varying  success,  by  the 
defenders  of  popular  rights,  so,  in  the 
world  of  Islam  also,  men  were  leagued 
together,  already  in  the  sixties,  for  do- 
ing away  with  an  arbitrary  and  fan- 
tastic sultanate. 

In  the  years  preceding  1876,  Midhat 
repeatedly  endeavored  to  awaken  the 
Porte  to  the  necessity  of  representa- 
tive government.  These  attempts 
were  unsuccessful  for  some  time. 
They  only  resulted  in  the  occasional' 
personal  disgrace  of  their  author  at 
court,  and  the  proscription  of  a  num- 
ber of  "Young  Turks."  I  well  remem- 
ber that  between  1867  and  1868,  a 
small  group  of  such  exiles  living  here 
—namely,  Zia  Bey,  Ali  Suavi,  and 
Aghaia  Effendi— published  in  London 
and  Paris  a  journal,  the  MukhMr  (The 
Advertiser).  It  was  edited  under  the 
auspices  of  Mustafa  Fazil  Pasha,  the 
well-known  statesman  who  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  spread  of  public 
instruction  and  of  Liberal  ideas  by 
sending  young  students  and  others, 
among  them  a  distinguished  poet, 
Kemal,  to  Paris  and  London.  The 
Makhbir  sometimes  came  out  with  cor- 
responding English  and  French  texts, 
in  which  parliamentary  institutions 
and  all  the  other  desirable  reforms 
were  fully  advocated. 

Having  recently  made  inquiries  as  to 
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the  fate  of  those  early  pioneers,  I  learn 
from  Ahmed  Riza,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Young  Turkish  leaders,  that 
"Zia,  Suavi,  Kemal,  and  others,  died 
in  exile,  or  disappeared  in  some  un- 
known manner."  It  is  not  an  unusual 
fate  witli  the  forerunners  of  a  nation's 
regeneration. 

Passing  over  subsequent  signs  of 
such  earlier  political  activity,  it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  the  Softa  risings 
at  Constantinople,  in  1876,  finally 
achieved  a  signal  triumph.  It  was  a 
popular  movement,  officered  by  Turk- 
ish students  and  teachers,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  better  educated  class  of 
Mohammedans  in  general.  It  brought 
about,  in  December  of  that  year,  the 
convocation  of  a  National  Assembly 
and  the  proclamation  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious equality  for  all  races  and  reli- 
gions. This  was  the  outcome  of  an 
agitation  begun  so  many  years  before 
—an  agitation  the  czar's  agents  had 
watched  with  a  jealousy  easily  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  a  well-known  Rus- 
sian state  maxim,  as  cynically  avowed 
in  the  famous  despatch  of  Pozzo  di 
Borgo. 

That  state  maxim  may  shortly  be  de- 
scribed thus:  "Denounce  Turkish  mis- 
rule, so  as  to  get  up  a  prospective 
pretext  for  war  in  the  alleged  interest 
of  the  Christian  Rayah.  But  when  the 
sultan  and  the  Porte  make  an  earnest 
attempt  at  a  reform,  attack  them  at 
once,  lest  Turkey  should  really  mend 
herself  and  thus  effectively  bar  the 
way  of  Russia  to  Constantinople." 
Here  is  a  proof  of  this  Macchiavellian 
policy.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Czar  Nicholas,  at  Paris,  writing 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  1828-29, 
begins  his  despatch  by  stating  that 
when  the  imperial  government  exam- 
ined the  question  whether  it  had  be- 
come expedient  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Porte,  there  might  have  ex- 
isted some  doubts  as  to  the  urgency  of 
the  measure  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  not  sufficiently  reflected  upon  the 
effects  of  the  reforms  which  the  chief  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  had  just  executed 
with  such  tremendous  violence.      But 
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when  it  was  seen  that  "these  reforms 
would  have  the  e-.ect  of  consolidating 
the  Ottoman  Empire,"  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment could  hesitate  no  longer. 

Then  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  goes  on 
in  this  edifying  wise:— 

The  Emperor  (Nicholas  I.)  has  put  the 
Turkish  system  to  the  proof,  and  his 
Majesty  has  found  it  to  possess  a  com- 
mencement of  physical  and  moral  organ- 
ization which  hitherto  it  had  not.  If  the 
sultan  was  able  to  offer  us  a  most  formi- 
dable and  regular  resistance  when  he  had 
scarcely  yet  assembled  together  the  ele- 
ments of  his  new  plan  of  reforms  and 
ameliorations,  how  formidable  should  we 
have  found  him  had  he  had  time  to  give 
it  more  solidity,  and  to  make  that  barrier 
impenetrable  which  we  found  so  much 
difficulty  in  surmounting,  although  art  has 
hitherto  done  so  little  to  assist  nature! 
Things  being  in  this  state,  we  must  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  having  attacked 
them  before  they  became  dangerous  for 
us;  for  delay  would  only  have  rendered 
our  relative  situation  worse,  and  pre- 
pared us  greater  obstacles  than  those  we 
met  with. 

This  valuable  avowal  is  the  clue  of 
Russia's  procedures.  She  wants  to 
work  her  way  towards  and  into  Con- 
stantinople. Therefore,  she  is  afraid 
of  Turkish  reforms,  and  cuts  across 
them  with  the  sword  as  soon  as  they 
are  seriously  begun.  All  the  while  she 
has  often  posed  before  Europe  as  the 
champion  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
When  it  suits,  however,  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  it  will  even 
take  the  sultan  under  its  wings  for  a 
time,  and  denounce  the  Armenians,  as 
did  another  Russian  ambassador  in  our 
days,  M.  Nelidoff,  by  the  curious  letter 
written  to  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  at 
the  behest  of  another  Emperor  Nich- 
olas, the  second  of  that  name.  Verily, 
the  hypocrisy  of  czardom  on  the  pub- 
lic stage  is  only  matched  by  its  cyni- 
cism behind,  nay,  occasionally  even 
upon,  the  scenes. 

The  way  in  which  Czar  Alexander 
II.  looked  upon  the  constitutional 
movement  at  Constantinople  in  1876- 
77,  may  be  seen  from  a  despatch  of 
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Mr.  Layard  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.    He  the  result  of  the  arbitrary  domination 

wrote:—  of  one  or  of  some  individuals."      He 

then  enumerated  the  principles  of  me 

A  Russian  gentleman  observed  to  me:  new  charter    which  comprised  the  re- 

"Russial^ks  upon  the  establishment  of  a  sponsibility  0f   ministers,    the    parlia- 

Constitution    and    a    Parliament    by    the  *   _  ,          M          \    ,     ^,        . 

Turkish  government  as  an  insult  and  a  mentary   rights     of     control,    the     in- 

defiance  to  her.    Their  existence   would  dependence  of  the  Courts   of  Justice, 

alone  furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  reason  the   equilibrium   of  the   Budget.       All 

to  make  war  upon  Turkey.    We  will  never  this,  he  asserted,  was    in    conformity 

consent  to  be  the  only  power  left  in  Europe  with    the    doctrines     of    the     Moham- 

without   constitutional   institutions;    and,  medan  religion. 

as  we  are  not  prepared  for  them,  we  can-  in  a  iater  speech,  Abdul  Hamid  ex- 

not,  It  is  evident,  allow  Turkey  to  have  plained   to    Parliament   the   causes   of 

the  country's  recent  decline.  He 
All  comment  is  superfluous.  It  is  added:  "If  we  have  not  reached  the 
the  old  Russian  state  maxim.  How-  level  of  the  progress  achieved  in  the 
ever,  the  Young  Turkish  party  sue-  civilized  world,  the  cause  is  to  be 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  parliamentary  sought  in  the  instability  of  the  institu- 
representation  of  the  empire.  Abdul  tions  which  are  necessary  to  the  State, 
Hamid,  then  a  man  of  thirty-four,  see-  and  of  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
ing  danger  around  him  from  without  are  their  outcome.  That  instability  is 
and  from  within,  was  himself  at  last  produced  by  the  fact  of  everything 
so  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  having  hitherto  been  the  work  of  an 
that  great  reform,  that,  both  by  edicts  absolutist  government  which  ignored 
and  by  speech,  he  committed  himself  tne  salutary  principle  of  a  deliberation 
in  its  favor  in  the  strongest  manner  in  common."  And  again,  in  a  later 
imaginable.  These  things  being  too  speech,  Abdul  Hamid  said:  "The  wel- 
much  forgotten,  it  will  be  useful  to  re-  fare  of  the  empire  wholly  lies  in  the 
call  them  in  a  few  words.  f"U  and  sincere  application  of  the  con- 
In  a  memorable  rescript,  brought  to  stitution. 
recollection  by  a  recent  pamphlet  of  No  wonder,  the  Young  Turks  of  to- 
Yden  Bulur,  a  member  of  the  Young  day  take  their  stand  on  these  binding 
Turkish  party.i  the  young  sultan  de-  declarations.  They  point  out  that, 
clared,  in  1876,  that  the  gradual  de-  "When  the  Ottoman  Parliament  was 
cline  of  the  empire  was  to  be  attributed  prorogued,  it  was  declared  both  in  the 
to  existing  administrative  disorders.  Decree  of  Prorogation  and  in  a  corn- 
Invoking,  "on  this  happy  day"  of  the  munication  made  to  the  ambassadors, 
proclamation  of  a  charter,  the  memory  that  Parliament  would  be  convoked  anew 
of  his  father,  whom  he  called  the  Re-  affer  the  conclusion  of  peace."  The 
generator  of  the  Empire,  Abdul  Hamid  Young  Turkish  party,  speaking  in  the 
II.  added  that,  without  doubt,  if  his  name  of  the  country,  possess  in  these 
sire  had  lived  longer,  a  constitutional  pledges  of  the  sultan  a  very  solid  legal 
era  would  have  been  inaugurated  ground  for  their  demands, 
under  him.  Providence,  however,  had  A  short  description  of  the  organiza- 
reserved  for  him  (the  son)  the  task  of  tion  and  the  chief  leaders  of  that  party 
accomplishing  this  fortunate  trans-  will  here  be  in  its  place, 
formation,  which  is  the  highest  guar-  There  are  a  number  of  committees  of 
antee  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  progressive  men  of  various  blood, 
For  this,  Abdul  Hamid  expressed  his  speech,  and  creed:  Turks,  Armenians, 
thanks  to  Heaven.  The  sultan  went  Syrians,  and  others.  They  are  located 
on  to  speak  of  "the  abuses  which  are  at  Cairo,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Macedonia,  at 

i  a«  •      a^  -    *    t>-               at     tr   7  rr  Smyrna,   Beyrut,     Trapezunt,     in    the 
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9/4 et  a  Mahmud  Xedim  Bey,  Ambassadeur  de  Archipelago,  in  Tnpolis,  as  well  as  In 

Turquie  a  Vienne.    Paris:  September,  1896.  France  and   England.    Many   of  them 
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agitate  by  means  of  publications  in 
Turkish,  in  Arabic,  and  in  French, 
which  find  their  way  into  the  sultan's 
dominions,  as  did  formerly  those  of 
Italian,  French,  German,  Hungarian 
and  other  exiles  into  their  respective 
countries.  At  Paris,  there  is  "The 
Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,"  and  the  "Turko-Syrian  Re- 
form Committee;"  the  one  headed  by 
Ahmed  Riza,  the  other  by  the  Emir 
Emin  Arslan. 

Ahmed  Riza,  the  son  of  an  ex-minis- 
ter, has,  as  a  youth,  made  extensive 
and  brilliant  studies  in  Paris,  travelled 
in  Europe,  and  occupied  afterwards  a 
position  at  the  University  of  Constan- 
tinople and  in  the  department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  He  is  characterized  as 
being  of  scholarly  habits.  He  now,  as 
an  exile,  publishes  the  Mechverct  (The 
Consultation),  both  in  his  native  lan- 
guage and  in  French.  It  is  a  paper 
written  with  much  moderation,  in  an 
almost  academic  tone,  and  in  a  patri- 
otic spirit.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
months  ago,  Ahmed  Riza  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  expelled  from  Republican 
France.  At  least,  he  was  "invited,"  at 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  "to  leave  the 
country  for  a  time,"  in  which  case  he 
was  even  offered  a  thousand  francs, 
"or  more,  if  necessary,"  as  travelling 
money. 

The  French  government  being  the 
ally  of  the  czar,  and  the  czar  having, 
for  the  nonce,  constituted  himself  pro- 
tector of  the  sultan,  it  seems  the  zeal 
of  the  French  Prefecture  of  Police  went 
in  this  case  somewhat  beyond  the 
bounds  of  its  own  competence.  In  the 
end,  Ahmed  Riza  was  personally  left 
undisturbed;  mainly  owing,  it  seems, 
to  the  timely  outcry  of  the  better  por- 
tion of  the  French  press.  Yet  the 
Turkish  edition  of  his  paper  was  for- 
bidden to  be  published  in  France,  by 
government  decree,  resolved  upon  in 
the  Council  of  Ministers,!  on  the 
ground — which  Ahmed  Riza  declares 
to  be  utterly  baseless— of  the  Turkish 
text  being  more  strongly  worded  than 
the  French  one.    The  Turkish  editiou 

«  Journal  Official,  of  April  12th,  1896. 


has,  therefore,  to  be  issued  now  at 
Geneva.  Such  is  liberty  under  the 
Phrygian  cap  allied  to  the  knout. 

Another  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  "Ottoman  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress"  is  Murad  Bey.  Born  in 
Russia,  where  he  made  his  first  stud- 
ies, he  came  to  Constantinople  in  early 
youth,  where  he  passed  some  years 
with  Rushdi  Pasha,  the  grand  vizier. 
Having  become  a  translator  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  then  a  professor  of 
history,  Murad  founded  a  paper,  the 
Mizan  (The  Balance),  which  was  sev- 
eral times  suspended.  When  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  Ottoman  public 
debt,  he  gave  up  that  journal.  Later 
on,  he  resided  for  eight  months  at 
Paris,  and  again  worked  for  the 
cause  of  reform— as  readers  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  may  remember  from 
remarkable  letters  of  his  that  appeared 
in  its  columns.  He  is  now  gone  back 
to  Cairo,  where  he  once  more  pub- 
lishes the  Mizan. 

Another  writer  of  importance  is 
Halil  Ganem,  a  Syrian  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  1877-78.  He  formerly 
edited,  at  Geneva,  a  paper  called  The 
Crescent  (Hilal),  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  founder  of  La  Jeune  Turquie, 
another  progressist  organ,  which  I 
have  before  me,  in  bi-lingual  form- 
Arabic  and  French.  For  some  years, 
I  am  informed,  Halil  Ganem  was  a 
contributor  to  one  of  the  best  Paris 
papers;  but  that  journal  having  taken 
sides  with  the  sultan's  government  and 
a  financial  syndicate,  he  had  to  give 
up  the  connection,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Mechveret. 

Then  the  Emir  Emin  Arslan  is  to  be 
mentioned,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Turco-Syrian  Reform  Commit- 
tee, and  is  connected  with  La  Jeune  Tur- 
quie. He  is  described  as  a  young,  highly 
intelligent  man,  the  scion  of  a  noble 
•Druse  family  of  the  Lebanon.  From 
him,  and  from  Ahmed  Riza,  as  well  as 
from  Selim  Faris  Effendi,  who  lives  in 
London.  I  have  recently  had  highly  in- 
teresting communications. 

In  England,  the  latter  is  foremost 
among  advanced   Liberal   Turks.    His 
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father  is  a  celebrated  man  of  great 
erudition  in  Arabic,  and  of  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  writer.  Selira 
Faris  edits  the  Hurriet  (Liberty), 
under  the  pen-name  of  Djioanpire, 
which  was  originally  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  feud  between 
them.  He  is  in  relations  with  the 
"Committee  of  Mussulman  Patriots" 
at  Constantinople,  who,  some  months 
ago,  addressed  an  Open  Letter,  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury. In  this  publication,  whilst  at- 
tacking the  sultan  in  the  bitterest  lan- 
guage, the  Mussulman  patriots  warmly 
defend  their  nation  against  the  charge 
of  fanaticism,  by  means  of  striking 
references  to  the  Greek  War  of  Libera- 
tion, to  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1877-7S.  and  to 
the  more  recent  terrible  occur- 
rences. 

All  these  men,  and  those  who  act 
with  them,  claim  the  restoration  of 
the  suppressed  Ottoman  Parliament. 
Whilst  I  am  writing  this,  I  see  that 
two  new  journals  have  just  appeared; 
one  in  French,  called  UAvcnir,  edited 
at  Athens  by  Mr.  Dagues;  the  other  in 
Turkish,  at  Geneva,  under  the  title  of 
Habitat  (Truth),  by  Munif  Bey,  which 
supports  the  principles  of  the  Meehveret. 
Nor  would  it  be  right  to  forget  men- 
tioning, among  those  who  aid  the 
Young  Turkish  party,  the  daughter  of 
Mustafa  Fazyl  Pasha,  Princess  Nazli. 
She  is  described,  in  Ahmed  Riza's  or- 
gan, as  an  accomplished  lady,  who 
speaks,  not  only  Turkish  and  Arabic, 
but  also  English  and  French,  with  per- 
fect correctness.  She  was  present  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Young  Turkish 
committee  at  Paris,  together  with  Vas- 
sif  Efendi,  the  secretary  and  council- 
lor of  the  late  Midhat  Pasha.  On  that 
occasion  Yassif  made  an  impressive 
speech  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
the  constitution.  Afterwards,  Princess 
Nazli  addressed  a  firmly  worded  letter 
to  the  sultan. 

Now,  what  are  the  main  points  of  the 
119  articles  of  that  Charter,  as  pub- 
lished with  the  sultan's  sign  manual 


on  December  23rd,  1876,  in  a  Turkish 
and  French  text? 

Sir  Henry  Elliot,  who  represented 
England  at  the  Porte  in  those  critical 
days,  and  was  associated  with  Lord 
Salisbury  as  joint  plenipotentiary  at 
the  conference  of  the  great  powers 
held  at  Constantinople  in  1876-77,  ex- 
presses, in  the  letter  to  the  Times,  his 
"sympathies  and  good  wishes  with 
those  who  were  striving  to  free  them- 
selves from  an  odious,  despotic  form 
of  government."  He  says  that  he  had 
had  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  cordial 
approval  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  Midhat  had  drawn  up. 
When  it  was  promulgated,  it  "was  re- 
ceived with  absolutely  unanimous  ac- 
clamation by  all  the  Christians,  Greeks 
— or  Armenians— who  saw  in  it  the 
dawn  of  better  days,  as  also  by  the  ed- 
ucated and  better  class  of  Turks, 
Softas,  and  others;  but  it  was  regarded 
with  unqualified  aversion  by  the  pal- 
ace sycophants  and  the  corrupt  official 
pashas  and  their  followers,  who  trem- 
bled for  the  abuses  on  which  they  had 
so  long  fattened."  Sir  Henry  states 
that  this  Charter,  as  originally  drafted 
by  Midhat,  contained  even  more  effi- 
cient guarantees  than  the  act  finally 
accepted  by  the  sultan.  Yet,  even  in 
the  weakened  form  in  which  it  was 
published  and  carried  out,  it  was  of  a 
character  which  must  have  made  lib- 
eral Russians  sigh  for  a  similar  boon. 

Freedom  of  the  press;  equality  be- 
fore the  law;  admission  of  all  citizens, 
irrespective  of  race  and  creed,  to  the 
various  public  employments;  liberty  in 
matters  of  public  instruction  for  all  de- 
nominations; obligatory  popular  in- 
struction; an  equal  imposition  of  taxes 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
property;  free  exercise  of  every  reli- 
gious cult;  abolition  of  torture  and  of 
confiscation  of  property;  such  were 
some  of  the  general  principles.  In  the 
place  of  the  despotic  sultanate,  parlia- 
mentary government  was  introduced. 
All  the  populations  of  the  empire, 
without  discrimination  of  origin  or 
confession  of  faith,  were  henceforth  to 
be  treated  as  Osmanli,  or  full  citizens. 
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The  sultan,  while  remaining  the  Pro- 
tector or  Defender  of  the  State  religion, 
was  to  be  surrounded  by  responsible 
ministers.  His  person  was  to  be  invi- 
olable, because  "he  could  do  no 
wrong,"  as  the  constitutional  expres- 
sion is  in  European  parlance.  He  only 
retained  the  privileges  usually  attrib- 
uted to  a  constitutional  ruler.  The  sul- 
tan's power  was  to  be  strictly  circum- 
scribed by  Parliament. 

Parliament  consisted  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Deputies.  Every  fifty  thou- 
sand male  citizens  were  to  elect  a  mem- 
ber to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  vote 
was  to  be  by  ballot.  Every  deputy 
was  regarded  as  representing  not 
merely  his  constituency,  but  the  nation 
at  large.  There  was  to  be  payment  of 
members  of  both  Houses.  The  sittings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  public. 
No  member  could  be  arrested  or  pros- 
ecuted during  a  session  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chamber.  One  half  of 
the  deputies,  plus  one,  formed  a  quo- 
rum. The  initiative  in  bringing  in  bills 
belonged  both  to  ministers  and  to  pri- 
vate members.  The  budget  was  to  be 
fixed  every  year  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  case  of  an  adverse  vote,  the 
sultan  had  to  change  the  Cabinet  or  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  the  right  of  bringing 
ministers  to  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  A  minister  thus 
charged  was  in  the  mean  time  sus- 
pended. Judges  were  irremovable;  the 
procedures  of  all  tribunals  were  public. 
Whilst  the  unity  of  the  empire  was 
upheld,  there  was  to  be  decentraliza- 
tion in  local  government.  In  the  prov- 
inces, the  districts,  and  the  cantons, 
special  councils  had  to  be  formed  on 
the  elective  principle. 

On  the  basis  of  this  charter,  Turks 
and  Armenians,  Bulgars,  Greeks,  Al- 
banese,  Syrians,  Arabs,  Mohamme- 
dans, Greco-Catholics,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Armenian  Christians,  Protestan«s, 
and  Jews,  met  as  a  National  Assembly 
in  the  capital.  This  first  Ottoman 
Legislature,  which  came  together  after 
the  dethronement  of  a  sovereign  and 
in  consequence  of  popular  risings,  at 


once  showed  a  spirit  of  Liberalism  and 
of  determined  opposition,  which  did 
great  credit  to  so  young  an  Assembly. 
It  was  all  the  more  promising  because 
a  number  of  its  members  had  been 
nominated  under  government  influ- 
ence. Even  this  did  not  prevent  them 
from  making  a  stand  in  Parliament  in 
the  proper  sense. 

Having  carefully  gone,  in  1877-78, 
through  the  whole  of  the  debates  in 
the  French  text  of  the  Constantinople 
press,  I  was  astonished  to  learn  after- 
wards, from  men  conversant  with  the 
Turkish  language,  who  had  repeatedly 
been  present  at  the  sittings,  that  the 
reports  of  these  lively  discussions  had 
been  considerably  toned  down  in  the 
official  version.  If  such  was  the  spirit 
of  legislators  hastily  brought  together 
in  a  transitionary  state  of  things,  what 
might  not  have  been  expected  from 
men  chosen  on  that  freer  law  of  suf- 
frage which  the  Assembly  itself  after- 
wards enacted? 

Sir  Henry  Layard  has  recorded  his 
appreciative  testimony  in  honor  of  that 
Parliament  which  had  two  sessions- 
Chamber  and  Senate;  the  last  time,  in 
1878,  during  three  months.  So  has  Sir 
H.  Elliot.  The  latter  rightly  remarks 
that  "it  is,  unfortunately,  impossible 
altogether  to  exonerate  this  country 
from  having  contributed  to  bring  about 
its  collapse."  It  might,  indeed,  have 
been  expected  that  a  great  Liberal 
leader,  who  prided  himself  on  being 
"an  old  Parliamentary  hand,"  would 
readily  have  supported  a  movement  of 
such  good  augury.  But  in  reality  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  unwelcome 
to  him  than  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  readiness  even  of  "the 
Turk"  for  working  out  an  internal  re- 
form. Hence  those  around  Mr.  Glad- 
stone gave  the  signal  for  ridiculing 
such  laudable  aspirations,  and  con- 
tinued to  invoke  the  blessings  of  the 
Cossack  lance  upon  the  wretched  Mo- 
hammedan. 

So  the  "Divine  Figure  from  the 
North"  marched  in  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  professed  Liberals,  who  had  sneered 
at  the  attempts  of  Young  Turks  to  re- 
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generate  their  country  on  the  lines  of 
Western  progressive  ideas.  The  last 
days  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament  were 
of  a  stormy  kind.  Midhat,  to  whom 
the  hangers-on  at  court  bore  a  deep 
grudge,  having  been  exiled  by  the  sul- 
tan, the  representatives  of  the  people 
asked  for  his  recall,  both  on  account  of 
the  war  then  going  on  and  because 
Parliament  felt  itself  threatened.  This 
question  about  Midhat,  and  the  one 
about  the  budget,  created  a  hostile  stir 
at  the  palace.  It  was  then  that  Halil 
Ganem  declared  that  the  sultan,  hav- 
ing granted  the  Charter,  had  no  right 
to  withdraw  the  rights  of  Parliament 
founded  thereon.  The  deputies  of 
Smyrna,  of  Konia.  of  Palestine,  and 
Albania,  expressed  themselves  In  sim- 
ilar terms. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Parliament 
suddenly  prorogued.  The  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  having  arrived  with  his 
troops  in  close  vicinity  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  being  thus  able  to  hold  a 
bayonet  to  the  throat  of  the  Turkish 
government  and  Parliament,  Alexan- 
der II.,  no  doubt,  felt  greatly  relieved. 
The  fact  is,  had  the  Russian  army 
been  defeated  at  Plevna,  and  the  Au- 
tocrat been  forced  to  retreat,  he  would 
have  found  the  draft  for  a  Constitu- 
tion presented  to  him  jupon  the  bayo- 
nets of  a  National  Guard  in  his  own 
holy  city  of  Moscow.  Such  was  the 
well-known  public  sentiment  at  that 
time,  even  in  Russia.  Would  it  not 
have  been  an  excellent  cry  for  her  Lib- 
erals: "Let  us  have  parliamentary 
government  as  in  Turkey!"  What  pos- 
sibilities there  were,  therefore,  both  for 
Turkish  and  Russian  reform,  had  that 
fuller  action  of  England  been  resolved 
upon  in  proper  time,  which  Disraeli 
once  seemed  to  have  at  heart,  but  in 
which  he  was  foiled  by  members  of 
his  own  Cabinet,  notably  by  Lord 
Derby ! 

And  are  we  to  forget  how  Mr.  Glad- 
stone acted  a  short  few  years  after- 
wards, when  there  was  a  second  at- 
tempt of  a  Mohammedan  people  to 
achieve  a  parliamentary  transforma- 
tion—namely,  in  Egypt;     an     attempt 


which  had  the  publicly  declared  sym- 
pathy and  good-will  of  the  heads  of  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  communities  of 
that  country.  Are  we  to  forget  the 
sudden,  lawless,  secretly  plotted  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  by  which 
some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  col- 
leagues in  the  Cabinet  were  surprised, 
so  that  John  Bright,  the  Liberal  leader 
next  in  importance,  went  out  with  the 
declaration,  that  the  act  in  question 
was  "a  violation  of  international  and 
moral  law"? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would 
deny  the  good  done  by  England  in 
Egypt  since  then,  or  who  like  to  see 
her  influence  there  supplanted  by  that 
of  another,  less  steady  power.  Out  of 
evil  good  may  sometimes  come.  As, 
for  instance,  in  Bulgaria,  which  the 
Northern  Autocrat  had  only  "freed" 
for  Hie  purpose  of  making  her  a  Minor 
Russia,  an  appanage  of  his  own  crown, 
and  so  getting  close  to  Constantinople. 
Fortunately  those  designs  were  met 
by  a  proper  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  majority  of  the  Bulgars— a 
spirit  which,  it  is  true,  has  of  late 
shown  signs  of  faltering,  at  least  in 
high  quarters. 

However,  in  judging  the  action  of 
the  statesman  who  overthrew  Arabi 
Pasha— that  is,  the  Midhat  of  Egypt— 
we  have  to  take  note  of  his  own  man- 
ifest motives  and  objects.  They  are 
evidently  to  be  found  in  the  wish  to 
prevent  the  peaceful  parliamentary  re- 
generation of  Mohammedan  races  in 
the  East,  so  as  to  be  able  again  tri- 
umphantly to  uphold  the  strangely 
philanthropic  doctrine  of  "the  one 
great  anti-human  specimen  of  human- 
ity." This  is  the  crusading  animus, 
not  the  action  of  a  true  Liberal  leader. 
Instead  of  saying  a  good  word  for  the 
revival  of  parliamentary  rights,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  no  other  remedy  to  rec- 
ommend— in  quite  a  recent  letter  sent 
to  New  York— than  a  prophecy  about 
"the  downfall  of  that  crying  iniquity 
known  as  the  Turkish  Empire."  How 
if  he  had  been  reminded  by  a  member 
of  the  hated  anti-human  race  that 
there  are  Irish  Home  Rulers  and  Se- 
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cessionists  who,  in  "United  Ireland," 
speak  of  England,  on  account  of  her 
rule  in  the  sister  Isle  and  her  many 
polyglot  dominions,  as  "the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grand  Turk." 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
Ottoman  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
Some  of  its  members  were  at  that  time 
exiled,  the  others  sent  back  to  their 
home.  But  the  younger  generation  of 
Turkish  Liberals  still  take  their  stand 
on  the  legal  existence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  formal  pledge  of  Abdul 
Hamid  that  Parliament  would  be  re- 
convoked  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Russia.  Strange  to  say,  in  No- 
vember last  year,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  chance,  for  a  few  days,  of  such  an 
event  taking  place.  Bits  of  news  came 
from  Constantinople,  telling  of  political 
shocks  and  counter-shocks  in  the  high- 
est governmental  spheres,  with  that 
rapidity  which  is  the  mark  of  times  of 
deep  commotion  or  actual  revolution. 
First  it  was  stated,  from  usually  well- 
informed  sources,  that,  after  Kiamil 
Pallia  had  been  raised  to  the  vizierate, 
"an  official  communication  had  been 
made  to  the  Turkish  papers  of  the  sul- 
tan's intention  either  to  promulgate 
a  new  Constitution,  or  to  rescind  the 
decree  which  had  placed  Midhat 
Pasha's  constitution  concerning  the 
representative  Chamber  in  abeyance." 
Shortly  before  this  communication 
could  be  published  in  the  journals, 
however,  a  counter-order  came,  for- 
bidding its  insertion. 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  very 
next  day,  Kiamil  fell,  and  was  vir- 
tually exiled.  Then  came  a  report  that 
he  had  been  deposed,  and  practically 
proscribed  because  he  had  made  a  rep- 
resentation to  the  palace  that  hence- 
forth "the  dominant  influence  ought  to 
be  with  the  ministers  at  the  Porte 
rather  than  at  the  palace."  Assum- 
ing that  the  main  points  of  these  state- 
ments were  correct— on  which  I  am 
not  able  to  pronounce  an  opinion— we 
should  have  to  conclude  that  an  at- 
tempt at  a  reintroduction  of  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  was  nipped  in 
the  bud.    At  any  rate,  there  must  have 


been  some  endeavor  to  make  the  Porte 
—that  is,  the  ministry,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Palace  or  Yildiz  Kiosk— the 
real  governing  power. 

li  stands  to  reason  that  a  reform  of 
the  empire  from  within  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  co-operation  of  en- 
lightened Turks  and  of  Armenians,  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  which  latter  have 
given  rise  to  deep  sympathy  throughout 
Europe.  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
inner  working  of  the  Young  Turkish 
and  Armenian  movements,  is  aware 
that  there  has  been  full  willingness 
among  progressive  Mussulmans  to 
combine  forces  with  their  Christian 
compatriots  for  the  overthrow  of  ir- 
responsible rule.  That  friendly  spirit 
has  been  proved  on  several  occasions 
—for  instance,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Turco-Syrian  Reform  Committee,  a 
young  Armenian  revolutionist,  Bedros 
Donabedian,  was  recently  rescued,  to- 
gether with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chef- 
flk  Bey,  a  near  relation  of  the  Turkish 
minister  of  war,  who  both  had  been 
exiled  to  Acre.  Turks  and  Armenians 
went  hand  in  hand  in  1877-78.  The 
right  thing  for  them  would  be,  to  do 
so  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  eccentric  and 
rather  mysterious  irruption  of  Arme- 
nians into  the  Ottoman  Bank  of  Con- 
stantinople, when  dynamite  bombs 
were  indiscriminately  used  against  in- 
nocent passers-by,  and  frightful  re- 
prisals took  place  by  bands  of  Turkish 
cudgel-men,  has  not  been  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  desirable  co-operation. 
The  revelations  which  were  after- 
wards made  by  participators  in  the 
senseless  deed,  could  not  but  have  a 
bad  effect.  The  band  of  strange  he- 
roes was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Ar- 
menians in  Turkey,  and  officered  by 
men  who  had  come  from  Russia.  Two 
of  their  leaders,  when  interviewed  at 
Geneva,  laughingly  declared  that  the 
man  who  had  proposed  the  irruption 
into  the  Ottoman  Bank— on  which  oc- 
casion he  perished— had  also  proposed 
"to  burn  the  whole  of  Stamboul,  which 
is  all  in  wood."  "It  is  even  an  easier 
thing,"   they   said,    "than  to   take   the 
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Ottoman  Bank.  Oh,  yes,  a  thousand 
times  more  easy!" 

No  wonder,  progressive  and  patriotic 
Turks  stand  aghast  at  such  deeds  and 
such  threats.  There  have  been  strong 
utterances  on  that  subject  by  Young 
Turkish  leaders.  "Insensate  tenta- 
tives"  was  one  of  the  mildest  terms 
used.  I  will  not  enter  here  on  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  revolutionary 
party-groups  existing  among  the  Amer- 
ican agitators— such  as  "Hentchakists," 
"Drochakists,"  and  others,  or  of  those 
that  proceed  on  the  lines  of  reform, 
among  whose  most  zealous  workers  is 
Mr.  Hagopian.  Be  it  enough  to  say, 
that  in  UArmrnir.  an  ably  con- 
ducted paper  appearing  in  London 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Minus 
Tcheraz,  an  ex-delegate  at  the  Berlin 
Congress,  the  following  appeared  after 
the  ghastly  occurrences  at  Constanti- 
nople: "If  the  Hentchakists  and 
Drochakists  continue  their  mad  enter- 
prises, there  will  remain  in  Turkey 
very  few  Armenians  who  could  profit 
some  day  by  the  introduction  of  re- 
forms." 

The  writings  and  the  talk  in  this 
country  about  the  necessity  of  a  "Cru- 
sade," a  "Partition  of  Turkey,"  or  the 
introduction  of  a  "European  Protec- 
torate or  Commission"— the  latter  idea 
being  favored  by  some  of  the  more 
moderate  Armenians— have  also  done 
much  mischief.  In  the  Mechveret,  Halil 
Ganem  energetically  protests  against 
the  scheme  of  a  Protectorate  or  Euro- 
pean Commission.    He  says:— 

We  want  our  country  to  maintain  its 
independence,  its  full  independence.  The 
Ottoman  people,  which  is  henceforth  to 
direct  its  own  destiny,  shall  not  be  loaded 
with  chains,  nor  drag  a  ball  along  its  feet. 
We  do  not  mean  to  escape  from  the  des- 
potism of  the  dreary  monarch  who  rules 
over  us,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
an  even  more  intolerable  despotism.  If 
we  must  perish,  we  will  perish  rather  than 
submit  to  such  a  yoke,  which  would  dis- 
honor without  saving  us. 

Of  this  proud  patriotic  spirit  which 
is  common  to  Liberal  as  well  as  to 
Conservative  Turks,    European    politi- 


cians should  take  heed.  There  are 
some  among  us,  no  doubt,  who  would 
drench  the  East,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
whole  continent,  in  a  sea  of  blood,  for 
the  sake  of  starting  a  crusade,  of 
which  afterwards  they  would  wash 
their  hands,  taking  their  customary 
cups  of  tea  with  a  satisfied  conscience. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  do  any  good. 
Turkey,  like  the  neighboring  free  Mag- 
yar realm,  is  a  land  of  many  races  and 
tongues,  curiously  intermixed  an.l 
overlapping  each  other.  That  is  the 
reason  why  in  Hungary  there  is  such 
great  apprehension  lest  a  sudden  over- 
throw of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
banefully  react  upon  her  own  similarly 
complicated  state  edifice.  The  histori- 
cal events  of  times  long  past,  which 
have  produced  these  ineradicable  diffi- 
culties, cannot  be  undone  by  talk.  An 
attempt  to  reverse  them  by  force  would 
lead  to  a  general  war  among  rival  na- 
tions, which  would  devastate  Europe. 
Let  those  who  still  care  for  the  up- 
holding of  England's  truly  beneficent 
rule  in  India,  cast  a  glance  at  the  book 
written  by  order  of  the  present  czar  on 
his  travels  in  the  East,  and  then  ask 
themselves  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  break  up  an  empire  which  for  cen- 
turies has  been  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  path  of  Muscovite  aggression.i 
This  may  be  decried  as  a  selfish  na- 
tional consideration  by  enemies  of  En- 
gland; but  it  is  in  truth  a  weighty  con- 

1  "We  are  exceedingly  popular  all  over  the 
country  (India)  and  its  inhabitants,  therefore, 
gather  with  natural  curiosity  along  the  path  of 
his  Imperial  Highness.  On  our  return  to  Europe 
most  of  us  Avill  doubtless  be  asked  the  somewhat 
strange  and  idle  question,  Whether  the  Russians 
are  liked  and  expected  beyond  the  Himalayas,  as 
if  any  appropriate  answer  could  be  found  for  it. 
.  .  .  The  author  of  'Our  Difficulties  and  Wants' 
(and  not  he  alone)  questioned  us  indirectly  about 
our  empire,  and  about  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Russian  Central  Asia.  Outwardly  every  native, 
educated  and  developed  on  European  lines,  is 
devoted  to  government  and  to  Liberal  England, 
and  is  ready  to  speak  urbi  et  orbi,  of  the  benefits 
she  has  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Asia;  but 
who  can  say,  who  can  even  guess,  what  may  lie 
hidden  in  the  hearts  of  these  Orientals— whether 
they  may  not,"with  heart-felt  hatred,  consider  as 
a  burden  the  law  they  are  forced  to  accept,  the 
strict  and  systematic  rule,  and  the  destruction  of 
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sideration  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  progress  and  culture.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  change  for  the 
better  can  be  wrought  at  Constanti- 
nople, it  is  clear  that  sensible  and  en- 
ergetic men  of  Turkish,  Armenian,  and 
other  races  are  bound  to  work  together 
on  the  basis  both  of  parliamentary  re- 
form and  of  the  country's  independ- 
ence. With  regard  to  the  proper  atti- 
tude for  England,  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  some  passages 
from  what  Sir  H.  Elliot  has  written  lo 
the  Times:— 

Our  business,  as  a  free  people  ourselves, 
is  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  Re- 
formers who  are  striving  to  become  so. 
This  obviously  cannot  be  done  by  our  gov- 
ernment, wherever  its  sympathies  may  lie; 
but  the  Turkish  people  may  speak  out, 
and  if  those  who  attend  the  meetings  that 
are  taking  place  throughout  the  country, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  horrors  that  have  been  per- 
petrated, were  to  show  that  every  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system  under  which 
they  occurred  would  be  gladly  welcomed 
in  this  country,  it  would  afford  immense 
encouragement  to  the  reforming  party 
from  which  alone  any  good  result  is  to  be 
hoped  for. 

To  this  I  would  only  add  that  the 
English  government  is  by  no  means 
debarred  from  speaking  out  in  the 
same  sense.  There  have  been  cases 
when  even  a  czar  of  Russia,  during  the 
late  Polish  rising,  was  made  the  re- 
cipient of  "Six  Points,"  to  which,  it  is 
true,  as  the  head  of  an  utterly  uni- 
forming power,  he  paid  little  attention. 
On  his  part  the  sultan,  who  has  cer- 
tainly a  difficult  game  to  play  ainong 
his  Mussulman  subjects  when  one- 
sided reforms,  in  the  sole  interest  of 
some  Christian  race,  are  pressed  upon 
him  by  foreign  powers,  might  be  made 
amenable,  after  all,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pledge  he  gave  when  proroguing 

some  of  the  fundamental  traces  of  their  ancient 
civilization?"  ^Travels  in  the  East  of  Nicholas  II., 
Emperor  of  Russia,  when  Czarewitch.  1890-91. 
Written  hy  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  hy 
Prince  E.  Ookhtomsky;  translated  hy  Rohert 
Goodlet;  edited  hy  Sir  George  Birdwood, 
London,  1890O 


Parliament  in  1878— a  Parliament  the 
necessity  of  which  he  himself  so  loudly 
proclaimed.  To  urge  that  duty  upon 
him  would  be  worthier  of  England's 
fame  as  a  free  nation,  than  to  invite 
the  Cossack  to  Constantinople,  or  to 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  things 
which  would  convert  the  Continent 
into  shambles. 

Karl  Blind. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE    MAN  AT  AMNAT.- 

Many  a  curious  episode  of  travel  has 
been  left  unrecorded  from  the  fear  that 
the  public  may  fail  to  believe  in  events 
which  in  their  ordinary  lives  would 
seem  impossible.  Yet,  what  I  have  to 
write  here  is  truth  and  not  fiction,  let 
the  judgment  be  what  it  will.  I  have 
of  course  altered  the  names  of  the  place 
and  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  I 
am  about  to  describe,  for  I  have  not  his 
permission  to  publish  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  forgiven  if  I 
wander  from  my  story  for  a  moment  or 
two  to  explain  how  it  was  I  came  to 
know  anything  about  the  events  in 
question.  I  had  been  prospecting  in  a 
hazy  sort  of  way  for  precious  metals, 
though  if  I  had  chanced  to  find  them— 
which  I  did  not— there  would  have  been 
little  probability  that  the  concessions 
for  working  them  would  have  been 
forthcoming.  My  travels  had  led  me 
far  afield  from  the  ordinary  path  of 
travellers,  into  a  wild  and  inhospitable 
region,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
howling  desert.  Summer  was  over  and 
a  few  of  the  first  showers  of  autumn 
had  fallen,  and  the  cool  weather  seemed 
about  to  commence.  But  all  my  hopes 
and  expectations  for  a  fall  in  the  ther- 
mometer were  disappointed,  and  the 
temperature  once  more  reached  its  high 
summer  record.  My  mules  and  horses 
were  tired  out,  and  my  men  weary  of 
marching,  so  I  decided  to  strike  away 
across  country  some  seventy  miles  to 
the  little  town   of  Amnat,   where  not 
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ouly  would  I  be  able  to  replenish  rny 
stable  and  my  stores,  but  also  obtain  a 
welcome  glimpse  of  a  European;  for  on 
leaving  the  coast  I  had  been  informed 
that  a  representative  of  one  of  the  firms 
trading  with  the  country  in  question 
resided  there.  I  had  made  further  in- 
quiries about  him,  and  learned  that  he 
was  an  ill-paid  clerk,  who  had  volun- 
teered to  exile  himself  to  this  far-away 
spot,  where  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  he  probably  never  saw  another 
European.  The  sum  he  received 
annually  for  this  sacrifice  seemed  piti- 
fully small,  but  the  merchant  excused 
himself  for  paying  more  on  the  grounds 
that  the  trade  with  that  district  was 
very  insignificant.  What  had  tempted 
the  young  fellow  to  go  was  no  doubt  the 
fact  that,  small  as  his  salary  was.  it 
was  nearly  double  what  he  had  been 
drawing  previously. 

As  one  evening,  after  a  hot,  weary 
march,  the  flat-roofed  white  houses  of 
Amnat  appeared  shimmering  over  the 
hot  sand  some  three  or  four  miles  ahead, 
I  called  to  mind  all  these  facts,  and  de- 
cided that  I  would  seek  some  means  of 
repaying  the  Englishman  any  hos- 
pitality he  might  show  me.  I  rode  into 
the  town  a  little  ahead  of  my  caravan, 
and,  guided  by  a  native,  drew  rein  and 
dismounted  at  a  large  doorway  open- 
ing into  a  yard,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  colonnade.  All  that  I  gathered  at 
my  first  glimpse  was  this  paved  court, 
piled  with  bales  of  local  produce,  and  a 
group  of  natives  squatting  in  a  semi- 
circle on  the  ground,  one  and  all  talking 
volubly.  Giving  my  horse  to  a  man  to 
hold,  I  entered,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw 
a  young  'man  rise  from  the  group  of 
natives  and  move  toward  me.  His  ap- 
pearance, I  confess,  was  not  at  first 
sight  very  prepossessing.  Dressed  in  a 
rather  dirty  suit  of  white  cotton  clothes, 
with  a  limp,  shady  hat  on  his  head,  he 
did  not  cut  a  striking  figure;  nor  was 
his  appearance  improved  by  a  stubbly 
red  beard  of  perhaps  a  week's  growth, 
and  untidy,  ill-kempt  hair.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  a  European,  and  as  such 
a  most  welcome  sight. 

We  quickly  introduced  ourselves  one 
to  the  other,  and  I  sat  down  on  one  of 


the  bales  wThile  he  paid  off  the  workmen 
for  the  night.  When  the  last  had  gone 
we  strolled  together  through  the  streets 
of  the  little  town,  with  its  mud-built 
houses  and  thatched  bazaar,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  my  host,  for  he  had  insisted 
that  during  my  stay  I  should  "put  up" 
with  him,  which  I  was  willing  enough 
to  do.  A  man  was  despatched  to  lead 
the  caravan  to  its  destination,  and  an 
hour  or  two  later  I  found  myself  com- 
fortably ensconced,  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a  real  hot  bath,  with  tea  and  buttered 
toast  to  follow. 

Everything  was  simple  enough  in  the 
house,  which  in  reality  consisted  only  of 
a  small  courtyard  with  three  rooms 
leading  off  it,  one  on  each  of  its  sides, 
and  a  kitchen  and  room  for  the  native 
servants  besides.  But  it  was  clean  and 
tidily  kept,  though  scantily  furnished, 
principally  with  local  wares,  the  tables 
and  chairs  having,  my  host  told  me, 
been  put  together  by  himself  during  his 
spare  time.  Between  the  united  en- 
deavors of  his  cook  and  mine  we  ob- 
tained a  very  decent  dinner,  with  some 
quite  palatable  native  wine  to  add  zest 
to  the  little  feast.  While  I  was  em- 
ployed in  bathing  and  changing  my 
travel-stained  clothes  my  host  shaved 
and  did  likewise,  so  that  he  presented 
a  very  much  more  respectable  appear- 
ance than  he  had  previously  done. 

I  sat  opposite  him  at  the  small  round 
table,  and  did  not  fail  to  remark  his 
every  feature  and  his  manner,  for  I  felt 
a  strange  interest  in  a  man  who  had 
voluntarily  exiled  himself  from  all  the 
fellow-beings  with  whom  he  could  have 
anything  in  common,  and  taken  up  his 
residence  in  practically  one  of  the  most 
outlandish     quarters     of     the     world. 

H ,  for  such  I  will  style  him,  was  a 

man  of  perhaps  rather  above  thirty 
years  of  age.  with  a  face  that  looked  if 
anything  younger.  Small  in  stature 
and  delicately  made,  he  was  the  very 
opposite  of  what  I  had  pictured  him  on 
my  journey;  for  it  had  struck  me  that 
none  but  a  man  sure  of  his  own  strength 
and  power  would  venture  to  live  in  such 
a  spot,  where  any  day  he  might  be  at- 
tacked. But  such  was  not  the  case;  and 
H not  only  bore  every  sign  of  pos- 
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sessing  no  bodily  strength  worth  speak- 
ing of,  but  his  manner  also  was  soft  and 
gentle,  as  was  his  voice.  In  spite  of  the 
climate  in  which  he  resided  he  was 
scarcely  sunburnt  at  all,  though  his  fair 
skin  was  plentifully  sprinkled  over  with 
freckles.  His  light  eyes,  with  their 
yellow  lashes,  seemed  particularly,  ill- 
suited  to  the  glare  of  such  regions,  and 
the  slightly  red-tinged  rims  clearly  told 
that  they  were  not.  His  expression 
was  decidedly  a  pleasing  one — though 
he  seemed  all  through  dinner,  and  even 
for  a  day  or  two,  by  no  means  at  his 
ease  with  me;  and  he  was  constantly 
apologizing  for  his  neglect  as  a  host, 
whereas,  in  fact,  I  could  see  that  he 
was  worrying  himself  to  discover  how 
he  could  add  to  my  comfort  in  every 
direction.  He  allowed  me  to  do  most  of 
the  talking  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days;  but  after  that  he  became  more 
communicative,  though  his  ideas 
seemed  narrow  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  far  less  than  one  would 
expect  to  discover  in  the  sole  European 
resident  of  the  place,  where,  too,  he  had 
resided  for  some  seven  years.  I  had 
been  employing  the  spare  moments  of 
my  journey  in  writing  a  voluminous 
diary,   and   I    had   looked   forward   to 

meeting  H in  the  hopes  of  his  being 

able  to  give  me  a  quantity  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  religion  and  customs 
of  the  various  tribes.  It  did  not  take 
long,  however,  for  me  to  come  to  the 
opinion  that  he  cared  but  little  for  these 
questions,  and  seemed  extraordinarily 
void  of  information.  Yet  I  could  not 
help  realizing  that  if  his  ignorance  was 
as  great  as  he  pretended,  he  must  al- 
most pass  through  the  streets  with  his 
eyes  closed,  for  to  my  questions  regard- 
ing the  every-day  religious  life  of  the 
people  he  returned  no  answer,  profess- 
ing entire  ignorance.  So  keen  was  I 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  that  were  wanting 
in  my  chapter  on  the  native  habits  and 
customs,  that  I  pressed  my  interroga- 
tions perhaps  further  than  I  ought  to 
have  done  without  a  chance  of  weary- 
ing my  host.  At  last  one  evening  we 
were  seated  in  the  open  courtyard  of  the 
house,  and  once  again  I  reverted  to  the 
question.    It   was   once  too   often,   for 


H ,  in  spite  of  his  mild  looks  and  ner- 
vous, shy  manner,  lost  his  temper. 

"Enough,"  he  said,  "of  your  questions. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here,  and  to 
have  you  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  but  if 
you  continue  harping  upon  that  one  sub- 
ject I  shall  find  means  of  making  you 
go.  You  see  I  am  angry.  You  have 
made  me  lose  control  of  my  temper,  and 
I  am  infernally  rude.  Forgive  me,  but 
at  the  same  time  promise  me  to  ask  no 
more  questions  about  the  religion  of 
these  people.  Enough  that  it^is  revolt- 
ing, and  that  the  very  subject  horrifies 
me." 

For  a  moment  I  was  inclined  to  be  ex- 
tremely annoyed  with  H 's  brusque 

manner,  but  one  look  at  his  face  proved 
that  he  was  in  real  earnest,  and  that  his 
thoughts  were  running  far  greater  riot 
with  him  than  his  words.  He  was 
seated  in  the  doorway  of  his  own  bed- 
room, his  chair  half  in  the  room  and 
half  in  the  courtyard,  and  while  he 
spoke  to  me  he  kept  his  head  turned 
to  one  side,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
apparently  on  some  object  in  his  own 
room.  His  manner  was  altogether  so 
strange  that  it  quite  shocked  me  for  a 
moment,  but  I  held  enough  restraint 
over  my  temper  to  apologize  for  worry- 
ing him  and  to  promise  to  do  so  no 
more. 

The  incident,  however,  upset  me.  I 
saw  clearly  enough  that  my  visit  was  a 

pleasure  to  H except  for  this  one 

point,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  going 
away.  Mules  and  horses  were  difficult 
to  procure,  and  I  had  decided  to  rest 
until  my  own  were  refreshed  instead  of 

buying  new  ones,  and  I  know  that  H 

was  glad  enough  to  have  me  mean- 
while. What,  then,  meant  this  strange 
dislike  he  had  to  converse  on  a  subject 
of  which  he  must,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly, know  a  great  deal?  No  man 
could  live  for  seven  years  alone  with 
natives,  pick  up  their  language  and 
speak  it  with  the  facility  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  yet  remain  in  ignorance 
as  to  their  religious  customs  and  ideas. 
I  remember  lying  awake  a  long  time 
that   night  thinking  over  the   matter. 

and  trying  to  fathom  H 's  reluctance 

to  even  hear  the  subject  mentioned,  but 
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all  to  no  avail.  For  a  moment  I  thought 
I  had  guessed  it,  and  wondered  whether 
he  himself  was  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  jealous  of  my  researches  into 
the  question.  But  I  put  aside  this 
theory  quickly  enough,  for  surely  in- 
stead of  losing  his  temper  he  would 
have  told  me  that  such  was  the  case,  or 
else  laughingly  asked  if  I  expected 
him  to  give  me  the  information  he  had 
been  working  for  years  to  collect.  But 
no;  he  had  simply  lost  control  of  him- 
self, and  forbidden  the  question  being 
put  to  him  any  more,  or  the  subject 
mentioned,  and  had  expressed  himself 
in  words  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
were  rough. 

But  if  he  was  reticent  upon  this  sub- 
ject he  was  not  so  as  to  his  own  per- 
sonal affairs,  and  after  the  strangeness 
of  new  acquaintance  had  worn  off  he 
confided  in  me  his  hopes  and  ideas  for 
the  future.  He  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  his  bride  was  even  then  on 
her  way  out.  On  her  arrival  at  the 
coast  she  would  be  married  to  him  by 
proxy;  and  the  morning  following  the 
strange  marriage  service,  at  which  the 
bridegroom  would  be  represented  by  a 
deputy,  she  was  to  leave  on  the  long 
journey  to  Amnat,  some  sixteen  days' 
travelling  by  caravan.  Already  he  had 
sent  his  two  most  trustworthy  men  and 
a  good  mule  down  to  the  coast,  with 
tents,  etc.,  in  order  to  escort  her  on  her 

journey.      So   full    was   H of    his 

bride's  arrival  that  he  easily  obtained  a 
promise  from  me  to  remain  until  then 
as  his  guest,  and  help  him  to  prepare 
the  house  against  her  coming. 

At  such  times  as  these  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  witness  the  happiness  of  my 
host,  whose  seven  long  years  of  labor 
were  to  be  crowned  with  their  reward; 
lor  it  was  for  the  sake  of  this  girl  in 
England  that  he  had  suffered  his  long 
exile,  to  save  money  so  that  when  at 
last  she  came  there  could  be  something 
to  start  house  on.  And  now,  after  their 
long  waiting,  the  goal  was  within 
reach.    But  in  spite  of  the  high  spirits 

in    which    H generally    indulged, 

every  now  and  then  it  was  clear  that  he 
suffered  from  reaction,  and,  strive  hard 
as  he  did  not  to  show  it,  I  could  per- 


ceive that  he  was  under  the  influence  at 
times  of  melancholy.  He  would  go  to 
his  own  room,  and  I  could  hear  him 
double  lock  the  door  on  the  inside,  and 
there  he  would  remain  for  hours  to- 
gether. Even  when  we  sat  in  the  court- 
yard, on  to  whicn  the  room  opened,  he 
always  guarded  his  doorway  with  his 
chair,  which  he  could  push  back  suffi- 
ciently far  to  be  able  to  see  within  the 
room;  and  often  he  would  turn  suddenly 
and  look  in,  then  glance  at  myself  to  see 
if  I  had  noticed  his  action.  Several 
times  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  asking 
him  what  he  was  looking  at  so  anx- 
iously, but  remembered,  in  time  to 
check  myself,  the  manner  in  which  he 
h  id  treated  my  other  question.  So  I 
remained  in  silence,  but  was  puzzled 
nevertheless. 

One  evening  we  were  sitting  talking 
thus,  and  he  was  telling  me  what  ar- 
rangements he  was  going  to  make  to 
render  his  house  more  suitable  for  his 
wife,  when  he  ceased  speaking  sud- 
denly, breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 

"Did  you  hear  it?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"What?"  I  questioned. 

"It,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  gazing  into 
his  room. 

"I  heard  nothing,"  I  continued,  "ex- 
cept the  wind." 

"Sometimes  it  cries,"  he  said,  without 
moving,  his  voice  sounding  far  away 
and  hollow. 

Then  suddenly  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether with  a  start. 

"The  house  is  full  of  rats,"  he  ejac- 
ulated. 

±>ut  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, for  only  the  night  before  he 
had  told  me  that  there  wasn't  a  single 
rat  in  the  place. 

H was  called  off  for  a  considerable 

part  of  the  day  to  his  work  in  the 
caravanserai  where  I  had  first  found 
him,  and  thus  I  was  left  a  good  deal 
alone,  and  perhaps  on  this  account 
brooded  more  over  the  many  little 
strange  characteristics  that  I  had  noticed 
in  my  host.  His  alternate  high  spirits 
and  fits  of  melancholy  puzzled  me. 
True,  he  never  let  me  see  much  of  these 
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latter,  but  would  retire  to  his  room  with 
the  excuse  of  a  headache,  and  having 
locked  the  door  would  not  reappear  for 
hours.  He  seemed,  however,  to  recover 
somewhat  as  the  time  approached  for 
his  bride's  arrival,  and  we  began  to 
put  the  house  in  order.  The  carpenter 
—a  native,  of  course— was  called  in,  and 
repaired  the  door  and  windows.  The 
walls  were  freshly  whitewashed,  and  a 
few  pictures  and  ornaments,  collected 
against  this  day  and  carefully  packed 
away  in  a  box,  were  brought  out.  It 
was  when  we  were  getting  ready  the 
bedroom  that  I  first  noticed  a  peculiar 
article  of  furniture  that  had  escaped 

my  notice  before.    H had  gone  to  his 

work,  and  I  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  paint  the  panels  of  the  door  and  the 
window-frames,  a  work  that  amused 
me  and  helped  to  pass  the  time.  I  had 
just  finished  when  I  noticed  that  a  cur- 
tain drawn  across  a  corner  of  the  room 
was  not  fully  closed,  and  instead  of  the 
wash-hand-stand  I  had  expected  to  see 
behind  it  there  was  something  else. 
Curiosity  tempted  me  to  push  aside  the 
curtain.  The  corner  was  completely 
taken  up  by  what  is  known  as  a  corner- 
cupboard,  a  tall  black  box,  fitting  into 
the  angle  of  the  wall,  and  strongly 
barred  and  padlocked.  There  was 
nothing  very  unusual  about  it,  except 
its  sombre  coloring,  and  the  first 
thought  that  struck  me  was  that  prob- 
ably it  was   here  that  H kept  his 

money,  until  I  remembered  that  in  the 
living-room  of  the  house  was  a  safe,  in 
which  I  had  seen  him  deposit  coin. 
What,  then,  was  in  the  cupboard,  so 
strongly  barred,  bolted,  and  padlocked? 
My  thoughts  were  prevented  from 
further  searching  for  the  answer  by  the 

appearance  of  H himself,  standing 

in  the  doorway  watching  me.  I  was 
half  ashamed  that  my  curiosity  had  led 
me  to  look  behind  the  curtain,  but  the 
tin  of  paint  and  the  brush,  both  still  in 
my  hand,  gave  the  reason  of  my  being 
in  his  room.  I  did  not  notice  him  par- 
ticularly, merely  realizing  that  he  was 
there. 

"Whatever  you  have  in  here,"  I  said 
laughingly,  pointing  to  the  cupboard, 
"you  keep  it  secure." 
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"Yet  in  spite  of  that  it  gets  out,"  he 
replied. 

I  turned,  startled  by  his  strange  an- 
swer, and  stared  in  astonishment,  al- 
most in  horror,  at  H .    His  face  was 

pale  as  a  sheet,  his  light  eyes  apparently 
gazing  through  the  casing  of  the  cup- 
board into  what  lay  within.  His  lips, 
almost  blue  in  color,  opened  and  closed, 
trembling  with  fear,  and  I  almost 
imagined  that  tne  hair  of  his  head  was 
standing  out  with  terror.  I  stepped  up 
to  him  quickly  and  laid  my  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 
"Why,  old  man,  what's  the  matter?" 
He  shuddered  once,  then  turned 
quickly  toward  me,  made  a  great  effort, 
and  recovered  his  composure,  though 
still  pale  and  haggard. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied,  with  a  feeble 
attempt  at  a  smile;  "only  the  sun— I 

think— heat— you     know "     and     he 

fainted. 

I  called  one  of  the  native  servants  to 
aid  me,  and  together  we  lifted  him  on  to 
his  bed,  and  chafed  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  bathed  his  temples;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  we  could  bring  him  round 
again,  and  when  at  last  we  succeeded 
he  prayed  to  be  left  alone.  Out  in  the 
courtyard  I  took  the  servant  aside  and 
led  him  into  the  living-room.  The  man 
spoke   English    fluently,    having   come 

with  H from  the  coast,  where  he 

had  been  in  the  employ  of  a  merchant 
firm.  I  plied  him  with  questions  as  to 
his  master's  health,  for  I  was  now 
really  alarmed,  but  could  gain  little  but 
half-hearted  answers,  until  a  bribe 
loosened  the  fellow's  tongue.  There  is 
no  need  to  tell  here  all  he  narrated, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  his  story  was  briefly 
as  follows: — 

H had  brought  the  man  in  ques- 
tion with  him  from  the  coast  and  as  he 
spoke  English  fluently  he  had  made  a 
confidant  of  him,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  the  fellow  seemed  honest  enough. 

H spoke  at  this  time  not  one  word 

of  the  native  tongue,  so  that  this  one 
servant  was  the  only  soul  with  whom 
he  could  hold  converse.  It  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  he  confided  in 
him  all  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  when 
still  on  the  march  the  negro  had  learned 
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nearly   all   there   was   to   learn   aftout 

H and  his  associations.    He  had  told 

him  that  in  addition  to  his  salary  he 
hoped  to  5e  able  to  gain  a  further 
amount  by  corresponding  to  the  press, 
and  that  he  had  already  made  an  ar- 
rangement   with    the   Herald,    the 

principal  organ  of  his  native  town,  to 
write  articles  on  the  country,  its  cus- 
toms, and  its  people. 

For  a  year  after  their  arrival  H 

studied  hard  at  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time 
was  fairly  proficient  The  negro  had 
been  his  master,  and  in  addition  to  the 
language  had  disclosed  all  he  knew  as 
to  the  life  of  the  natives.  Besides  the 
use  he  made  of  this  information  in  writ- 
ing the  articles  to  the  newspaper,  lie 
seemed  to  be  extraordinarily  attracted 
by  the  subject,  and  spent  nearly  all  his 
spare  time  in  jetting  down  nates  in  a 
manuscript  book.  Every  detail  el'  na- 
tive life  seemed  sufficiently  important 
to  be  included,  and  the  negro  smiled 
when  he  narrated  to  me  examples  of 
some  of  the— to  him— seemingly  unim- 
portant items. 

What  seems  to  have  attracted  II , 

however,  more  than  anything  was 
matter  referring  to  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  tribes  around;  and  here,  as  the 
negro  made  haste  bo  tell  me.  was  a 
difficulty,  he  himself  coining  of  a  family 
which  for  generations  had  been  .Mos- 
lems.     The    language     <  nee    mastered, 

however,    H had    held    intercourse 

with  the  people  themselves,  and  his 
very  absence  of  strength,  and  simple  in- 
genuous manner,  had  rendered  the 
tribesmen  much  more  ready  to  confide 
in  him  than  they  would  have  been  in  the 
case  of  any  man  in  whom  they  ft  It  a 
superiority  of  strength,  or  even  the 
presence  of  a  more  vigorous  mind  than 
he  possessed. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
considerable    amount    of    information 

was  collected  by  H direct,  he  seemed 

to  have  chafed  for  a  long  time  under  the 
idea  that  much  was  being  held  back 
from  his  knowledge,  and  that,  ready 
to  speak  on  more  general  subjects  as 
the  natives  were,  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy existing  to  prevent  his  reaching 


the  more  fundamental  points.  And  it 
was  these  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  discover,  and  almost  daily  he  tried 
some  new  means  to  acquire  them,  but 
lor  a  long  time  without  success.  As 
time  wore  on,  however,  the  reluctance 
of  the  natives  seemed  gradually  to  dis- 
appear,  and   there   wTas   no  doubt   that 

H 's  desire  was  being  accomplished. 

Impatient  as  he  was,  he  went  slowly  to 
work,  and  in  the  end  met  with  success. 

All  this  I  had  to  gather  indirectly  from 
what  the  negro  told  me,  for  the  woik- 
Ings  of  a  European  mind  were  to  him 
almost    incomprehensible,   and   it   was 

clear  that  all  along  he  suspected  H 

of  having  some  plot  on  foot  by  which 
to  gain  not  merely  information,  but  also 
wealth.  That  so  much  time  and  trouble 
should  be  given  to  a  question  from 
Which  little  or  no  money  was  to  be 
made  seemed  to  him  incredible.  But 
as  his  tale  proceeded  he  came  to  facts. 

One  day  he  heard  a  rumor  that  H 

was  to  be  told  all  there  was  to  know  re- 
garding  the    mysteries   of    the    native 

religion,  and  a  week  or  two  later  H 

himself  informed  him  that  he  was  going 
away  for  several  days  with  a  body  of 
the  tribesmen,  and  that  he — the  negro- 
must  remain  and  look  after  the  house. 
Argument    had    only    tended    to   upset 

H 's    temper,    and    the    servant    had 

been  told  to  mind  his  own  business. 
Three  days  later  II had  set  out  ac- 
companied by  a  dozen  or  so  of  wild 
tribesmen. 

The  negro's  suspense  until  his  mas- 
ter's return  had  been  apparently  very 
real,  and  great  was  his  delight,  a  week 
later,  when  a  messenger  arrived  stating 
that  he  would  be  back  the  same  even- 
ing, and  ordering  him  to  prepare  his 
room  and  a  meal.  At  sunset  he  ap- 
peared, fatigued  with  his  journey  and 
suffering  from  jungle  fever,  which 
proved,  however,  to  be  only  a  slight  at- 
tack. An  old  negress  accompanied  him, 
bearing  on  her  head  a  box  of  native 

workmanship,  to  which  both  H and 

she  paid  the  greatest  attention.  For 
some  days  the  oid  woman  stayed  in  the 
house,  and  left  suddenly  one  night,  no 

one  seeing  her  go.    H had  probably 

opened  the  door  for  her  himself.    But 
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she  left  the  box  behind  her,  and  for  a 
while  H occupied  all  his  time  in  mak- 
ing the  cupboard  which  had  attracted 
my  attention  behind  the  curtain.  Once 
completed,  it  was  painted  black,  and  the 
padlocks  and  iron  bars,  in  which  his 
trade  in  Amnat  partly  consisted,  were 
affixed,  and  the  dismal  article  of  furni- 
ture set  up  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
Whatever  had  been  in  the  box  had  been 

transferred  thither,  for  one  night  H 

had  lit  a  bonfire  in  the  court  and  burned 
the  wooden  case  that  the  old  woman 
had  carried— and  the  negro  showed  me 
the  black  stain  of  the  fire  on  the  plas- 
tered floor. 

For  a  time  afterwards  his  master  had 
seemed  alternately  depressed  and  ex- 
citable, but  any  question  the  servant 
had  dared  to  ask  as  to  where  he  had 
been  was  met  by  a  sharp  rebuke. 

All  this  had  occurred,  as  far  as  my 
informant  could  recollect,  some  four 
years  previously,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
only  the  vaguest  idea  as  to  dates. 

Since  then  things  had  gone  on  as 
usual,  with  a  few  differences.  His  mas- 
ter's character  had  in  some  respects 
changed.  He  had  ceased  altogether  to 
collect  notes,  and  the  manuscript  book, 
in  which  a  couple  of  years'  information 
was  contained,  was  destroyed.  The 
negro  could  not  remember  his  asking 
one  single  question  as  to  the  natives  or 
their  ways  since  this  journey,  the  only 
one  he  had  made  during  the  seven  years 
he  had  resided  at  Amnat.  There  was 
but  one  more  item  of  interest  in  the 
negro's  slory  that  I  can  recollect, — the 
reappearance  at  stated  intervals  of  the 
old  black  woman,  who  Invariably  ar- 
rived and  departed  at  night.    The  house 

door  was  always  locked,  so  that  H 

must  have  let  her  in  and  out  himself. 
She  never  seemed  to  knock  at  the  door, 
for  in  that  case  the  servants  could  have 
heard  her;  but  either  his  master  had 
some  given  signal  with  her.  or  else  he 
knew  previously  the  dates  at  which  she 
would  appear.  No,  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  about  her  appearance. 
She  was  old  and  very  ugly,  that  was  all. 

Such  was  the  negro's  story. 

The    following    morning    H was 

himself  again,  but  I  noticed  that  one  of 


his£ts  of  depression  was  upon  him,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  would  look  at  me 
curiously,  as  if  wondering  to  himself 
what  I  had  thought  of  his  strange 
manner  and  his  attack  of  fainting  the 
previous  day.  I  had  enough  sense, 
however,  not  to  mention  the  subject,  ex- 
cept to  warn  him  in  an  innocent  manner 
to  be  careful  of  the  sun,  telling  him  that 
in  my  opinion  he  had  only  just  escaped  a 
serious  sunstroke.  Yet  all  the  time  I 
knew  that  the  sun  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  but  that  he  had  some 
secret  which  was  driving  him,  perhaps, 
on  the  highroad  to  insanity. 

The  more  I  thought  over  his  condition 
the  more  disturbed  I  became.  The 
young  bride  must  have  reached  the 
coast  by  now,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest 
would  be  starting  for  Amnat.  The 
thought  of  the  young  English  girl  ar- 
riving as  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  though 
sane  enough  to  be  sure,  was  distressed 
by  some  horrible  secret  that  held  him  in 
constant  fear,  distressed  me  beyond 
measure,  and  after  three  days  of  care- 
ful thought  I  determined  to  have  the 
matter  out  with  him.  I  began  at  dinner 
by  talking  of  solitude  and  the  way  it 
affected  different  people;  how  bad  it 
was  to  give  way  to  thoughts  of  morbid- 
ness or  native  superstition,  and  what 

the  results  sometimes  were.    H said 

nothing  at  first,  but  let  me  talk  on.  I 
had  expected,  and  was  prepared  for,  a 
show  of  temper  such  as  I  had  expe- 
rienced before;  but  instead  of  that  he 
seemed  to  get  comfort  from  my  words, 
and  seldom  interrupted,  and  then  only 
to  agree  in  what  I  was  saying. 

Having  prepared  the  way  for  what 
was  to  come,  I  brought  the  conversa- 
tion to  a  climax  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house,  after  our  coffee.  Locking  the 
door  that  led  into  the  passage  on  to 
which  the  kitchen  and  servants'  room 
opened,  I  stepped  -up  quickly  to  him, 
and  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
said:— 

"Look  here,  H .    You  may  or  you 

may  not  have  gathered  from  my  con- 
versation at  dinner  to  what  point  I  was 
leading.  You  may  think,  now  that  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  straightly,  that  I 
have  no  right  to  do  so;  but  I  have  a 
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right— stop!    A   young  English   girl   is 

coming  all  this  long  journey  to  marry 

you— coming  to  live  in  this  damnable 

climate,  amongst  those  accursed  natives, 

for  your  sake;  but,  by  God!  if  you  and  I 

do  not  have  it  out  now  and  at  once,  I 

shall  forbid  it." 
"Forbid  it!"  cried  H .    "You  forbid 

it:    How?"  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
'\\y  telling  her  you  are  mad,  and  by 

showing    her    the    cupboard    in  your 

room." 
For  a  moment  his  face  was  a  picture 

of  hate  and  fury;     the  next  the  bard 

lines  relaxed,  and  with  a  Bigh  he  sank 
down  again  into  his  chair. 
"Are  you  answered?"  I  asked. 
"What  do  you  wain  V"  lie  said  slowly. 
"Not,  'what  do  I  want?'  but  what  do 
I  mean  to  do?"  I  retorted.    "Listen!  and 
i  will  tell  you.    I  mean  now  and  at  once 
to  break  open  that  cupboard  and  relieve 
it  of    its   contents,    and    you    of    your 
secret." 

He  stammered  out  half-broken  sen 
tences,  full  of  rage  and  hatred  and 
fear. 

"Your  choice?"  I  asked  him,  and 
standing  over  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
move  from  his  seat— "your  choice?  1 
open  your  cupboard,  or  you  do  so  your- 
self—or shall  I  tell  your  wife  that  you 
are  mad  and  that  she  must  return,  and 
point  out  to  her  that  in  that  coffin-like 
box  lives  a  secret  tuat  she  may  never 
know,  a  secret  of  which  you  yourself 
live  in  abject  terror?" 

He  did  not  answer,  so  I  moved 
towards  the  door  of  his  room.  In  a 
moment  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and 
snatched  a  dinner-knife  off  the  table, 
but  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  was  his 
match,  knife  or  no  knife.  Almost  before 
I  could  speak  he  burst  into  tears  and 
laid  the  knife  back  on  the  table. 

•Stop!"  he  cried;  "come  back.  I  will 
tell  you  something." 

I  returned,  and  found  him  struggling 
to  compose  himself. 

After  a  while  he  was  able  to  speak. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  "either  It  or  my 
bride  must  go.  It  is  for  you  to  de- 
cide." 

"Then  let  it  be  It." 

"Yes.  but  you  do  not  know.    You  must 


destroy   it;   it  would  kill   me— besides, 
I  love  it  so." 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked  sternly,  thor- 
oughly alarmed  by  his  strange  manner 
and  talk. 

"Hush!"  he  replied  softly,  "you  will 
see  presently.  Look,  here  is  the  key  of 
the  cupboard.  Yes,  it  unlocks  all  the 
padlocks.  I  am  going  out  into  the  town. 
I  cannot  be  here  to  see — you  must  do  it 
alone;"  then  he  paused  for  a  while. 
"Only  fire  will  destroy  it.  Light  the  fire 
first;  there  is  straw  and  wood  there"— 
pointing  to  some  packing-cases — "get  a 
good  blaze  burning,  then  open  the  cup- 
board, and  seize  it  and  hurl 'it  into  the 
tlames." 
I  waited  for  more  directions,  but  none 

came.    H sat  still  for  a  moment,  his 

eyes  fixed  on  the  door  of  his  room,  then 
rose  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
court,  turned  back  and  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  went  out.  My  first  act 
was  to  call  his  faithful  negro,  tell  him 
hurriedly  that  his  master  was  very 
queer,  and  give  him  orders  to  follow 
Mm  at  a  distance  and  let  no  harm  be- 
fall him.  As  the  negro  departed  I  shut 
and  locked  the  door. 

I  was  alone  now  in  the  house,  and  1 
must  confess,  as  I  stood  in  the  moonlight 
with  the  key  in  my  hand,  I  felt  nervous 
and  excited.  No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
however;  so  collecting  straw  and  wood, 
I  lit  a  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  I 
almost  wished  it  would  not  have  burned 
so  easily  and  quickly,  for  great  as  was 
the  pitch  of  excitement  I  was  in,  I  was 
by  no  means  looking  forward  to  the 
opening  of  the  cupboard,  though  for  all 
I  knew  to  the  contrary  there  might  only 
be  some  most  harmless  object  within. 

Lighting  the  lamp  in  H 's  bedroom, 

I  turned  the  wick  up  as  high  as  it  would 
go  without  flaring,  for  in  my  present 
state  I  had  no  desire  for  darkness.  I 
remember  now  distinctly  looking  at  the 
key  and  thinking  to  myself  how  strange 
it  was  that  so  ordinary  a  padlock  should 
conceal  so  great  a  secret;  for  no  matter 
what  the  cupboard  contained,  it  was 
easy  to  see  the  influence  that  it  had 

upon  H 's  whole  life. 

With  a  half-prayer,  half-curse,  I  com- 
menced to  unlock  the  cupboard,  and  a 
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minute  later  the  three  padlocks  that 
fastened  it  lay  upon  the  floor.    Yet  even 
then  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  took 
a  step    back,    when    slowly    the    door 
opened   by  itself.    Within,   in  the   full 
glare  of  the  light  of  the  lamp,  sat  a 
mummified  body  of  a  native  child,  a 
horrid  grinning  thing,  such  as  I  had 
seen  once  before  on  the  coast,  where  it 
was  brought  as  a  proof  in  the  trial  of  a 
chief  who  had  been  accused  of  making 
human  sacrifices,  and  I  knew  that  I  was 
looking  upon  one  of  the  most  sacred  and 
most  terrible  of  all  native  fetishes.    But 
I  confess  to  feeling  a  certain  relief  as 
well  as  horror,   for  at  all  events  the 
nasty  thing  could  do  me  no  harm.    I  ap- 
proached and  examined  it  more  closely; 
for  as  a  curiosity  it  was  extremely  rare, 
the  art  of  mummifying  having  been  lost 
by  the  natives  some  centuries  ago.    It 
was  evidently  the  body  of  a  child  of  a 
few  months  old.    The  missing  eyes  had 
been  replaced  with  discs  of  white  glass, 
and  these  and  a  string  of  common  blue 
beads  round  its  neck  were  all  that  did 
not  belong  originally  to  the  child  as  it 
lived.    Even  the  hair  showed  in  woolly 
tufts  over  the  tightly  stretched  skin  of 
the  skull.    The  lips  were  slightly  parted 
in  a  horrible  grin,  the  white  teetli  show- 
ing between  them.    The  shrunken  limbs 
accentuated    the    larger   bones    of    the 
joints,  and  added  another  revolting  fea- 
ture  to   the    mummy.    It    was    seated 
cross-legged  upon  a  common  piece  of 
sacking,  its  hands  touching  the  ground 
on  either  sid'e  of  its   hips,   in  a   most 
natural  and  ordinary  position.    In  fact 
it  was  the  very  resemblance  to  life  that 
rendered  it  most  revolting. 

This,  then,  was  H 's  secret.    This 

horrid,  undecayed,  dead  thing  that 
ought  to  have  been  dust  centuries  ago — 
powerless  to  move  or  speak,  and  yet 
instilling  into  his  mind  a  feeling  of  ab- 
ject terror. 

I  laughed  aloud,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  had  feared  to  find  some  nasty  ven- 
omous beast — some  snake  or  scorpion— 
in  the  cupboard. 

But  all  of  a  suuden  my  laughter 
ceased,  for  slowly  the  door  closed,  just, 
as  I  remembered  then,  it  had  pre- 
viously opened.    I  distinctly  felt  a  cold 


sensation  creep  up  my  spine  and  die 
away  somewhere  in  my  neck— a  feeling 
that  I  recognized  as  terror. 

Then  I  realized  that  the  wind  might 
easily  have  occasioned  so  simple  a  thing 
as  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  cup- 
board, and  that  it  was  only  the  strained 
state  of  my  nerves  that  had  upset  me. 
I  opened  the  cupboard  again.  At  the 
first  glance  everything  seemed  the  same, 
until  I  suddenly  noticed  that  the  position 
of  the  hands  of  the  mummy  had  altered, 
and  the  arms  had  bent,  the  hooked 
fingers  of  the  hands  being  extended 
before  it,  as  if  prepared  to  scratch. 
Pulling  myself  together,  I  tried  to  make 
myself  believe  that  it  had  been  so  when 
first  I  had  seen  it;  out  the  more  I  at- 
tempted to  persuade  myself,  the  more 
certain  I  became  that  it  had  moved.  All 
this  takes  a  long  time  to  describe,  but 
I  doubt  if  I  had  been  in  the  room  above 
a  minute. 

Again  I  felt  the  same  cold,  creepy  sen- 
sation in  my  back,  and  realized  that  it 

was  now  or  never;  that  H and  his 

wife's  future  were  at  stake,  and  that 
I  should  never  dare  face  him  with  my 
task  unaccomplished. 

With  a  spring  forward  I  seized  the 
tiny  creature  and  hurried  with  it,  hold- 
ing it  out  in  front  of  me,  from  the  room. 
As  we  entered  the  courtyard  the  fire 
blazed  up,  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
found  myself  in  the  most  terrible  state 
that  in  all  my  experiences  I  have  ever 
felt ;  for  the  thing  was  moving,  slowly  at 
first,   but  vigorously   and   more   vigor- 
ously as  we  n  eared  the  flames.    God! 
I  could  not  shake  it  off,  though  I  thrust 
it  right  over  the  fire.    With  teeth  and 
hands  it  held  on,  and  just  as  I  thought 
myself  free,  would  grasp  with  its  dead, 
dry  hands  or  its  cold  teeth  to  one  or 
other  of  my  fingers.    I  almost  shrekrd 
with  horror  at  my  situation,  but  strug- 
gled   on,    until    at    last,    its    infernal 
strength  worn    out,    it    sank    into    the 
midst  of  the  flames.    The  tar  or  resin 
with    which    it    had    been    mummified 
caught  fire,  blazed  for  a  moment,  and 
destroyed  it  forever.    My  nerves  were 
now  in  such  a  state  that  I  feared  mad- 
ness, nor' do  I  know  what  would  have 

happened  had  I  not  heard  H 's  voice 

calling  at  the  door  of  the  house  for  me 
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to  open.  1  staggered  across  the  court 
and  drew  back  the  bolt. 

'"You  have  done  it?"  he  asked  ex- 
citedly. 

I  pointed  to  the  lire,  for  I  could  not 

speak,  and  II .  seeing  rny  state,  led 

me  to  a  chair  and  plied  me  with  wine, 
under  the  influence  of  which  I  was  soon 
myself  again. 

We  sat  up  all  night,  for  neither  of  us 
dared  think  of  sleep— fearful  of  dreams 
—and  in  the  morning  burned  the  black 
cupboard  and   its  padlocks.    I  did  not 

tell  H of  my  experiences,  for  from 

the  very  first  I  could  see  the  enormous 
relief  that  the  destruction  of  his 
"fetish"  had  brought  about  in  him.  and 
I  judged  his  state  of  mind  to  be  such 
that  a  tale  of  horror  would  easily  upset 
him.  lie  asked  DO  questions,  except  tne 
one  I  had  answered  by  pointing  to  the 
fire,  and  we  avoided  all  mention  of  the 
subject,  passing  the  hours  thai  ye1  re- 
mained till  daylight  in  conjuring  up 
recollections  of  oar  lives  at  home.  Con- 
fidences that  we  would  neither  of  us 
have  bestowed  upon  the  other  came 
freely  to  our  lips,  and  we  spoke  as 
friends  might  do  who  had  known  each 
other  all  their  lives. 

I  stayed  on  until  his  bride  arrived,— a 
pretty,  fair  English  girl— and  then  I  left 
them.  But  they  did  not  remain  in 
Amnat  long,  for  through  some  friends 
of  mine  I  was  able  to  find  him  a  better 
post  in  one  of  our  colonies,  where  to-day 
he  is  a  man  of  some  little  importance 
and  the  father  of  a  family. 

"Whether  the  old  negro  woman  who 
had  regularly  come  at  intervals  revis- 
ited him  I  never  knew,  nor  did  we  ever 
mention  again  before  my  departure  the 
incidents  of  that  night.  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I 
will  hunt  him  up  and  obtain  from  him 
the  information  that  will  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  this  story.  But  at  present  I  have  told 
all  I  know  about  it. 

^VATJTER  B.  Harris. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  STUDY  OF  RICHARD    JEFFERIES. 

Naturalists   may.    roughly    speaking, 
be  divided  into  two  classes— those  who 


observe  and  record  natural  facts  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  classification  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  producing  a 
monograph  which  shall  win  them  some 
<->vdit  in  the  scientific  world;  and  those 
who.  though  equally  gifted  in  the 
power  of  observation  and  no  less  curi- 
ous about  the  significance  of  facts, 
Mo  not  exactly  deal  with  nature  di- 
rect in  a  mechanical  way,"  but,  treat- 
ing facts  as  the  first  stage,  strive  to 
••come  to  the  alchemy,  and  get  the 
honey  for  the  inner  mind  and  soul." 

To  this  latter  class  Richard  Jefferies 
belonged,  and  his  peculiar  excellence 
as  distinguished  from  otu  ,«rs  who  have 
made  it  their  business  ic  observe  and 
record  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
lay  in  this— that  he  brought  to  the  ob- 
servation of  natural  facts  the  passion 
of  (i  lover  din]  the  Imagination  of  a  poet. 
He  seems,  as  it  were,  to  merge  his  own 
identity  for  the  time  being  in  the  ob- 
Jeci  surveyed  until  he  has  wrested 
from  it  its  secret  or  inner  meaning. 
To  do  this  successfully  presupposes  a 
power  of  self-detachment  which  is  a 
rarer  virtue  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose. 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  virtue  which  so 
great  a  lover  of  nature  as  Lord  Byron, 
in  a  mournful  passage  in  his  journal, 
regretted  he  was  unable  to  exercise, 
and  the  absence  of  which  did  much 
to  impair  his  enjoyment  of  the  grander 
aspects  of  nature— the  mountain,  the 
lake,  and  the  waterfall. 

To  us,  Richard  Jefferies  is  a  Prophet 
of  the  Beautiful.  The  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  earth  was  to  him  an  intoxica- 
tion—something which  he  thirsted  for 
with  his  whole  soul.  He  was  sensitive 
to  beauty  in  all  its  manifestations— in 
the  physical  as  w^ell  as  in  the  more 
spiritual  sense  of  the  term. 

The  shapes  of  trees,  the  rounded 
masses  of  the  clouds,  the  vibrations 
of  the  insects'  wings,  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  the  grandly  curving  slope  of  the 
downs,  the  glory  of  the  human  figure, 
the  grouping  of  cattle  in  a  summer 
meadow,  the  beautiful  green  earth, 
the  beautiful  sky  and  sun— of  all  these 
he  had  a  "deep,  strong,  and  sensuous 
enjoyment." 
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As  an  example  of  Jefferies'  sensitive- 
ness to  beauty  of  form,  take  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Dolly,  the  worker 
in  the  harvest  fields:— 

Her  chin  and  neck  were  wholly  un- 
ta imed,  white  and  soft,  and  the  blue  veins 
roamed  at  their  fwilL  L-ips  red.  a  little 
full  perhaps;  teeth  slightly  prominent  but 
white  and  gleamy  as  she  smiled.  Dark- 
brown  hair  in  no  great  abundance,  al- 
ways slipping  out  of  its  confinement  and 
straggling,  now  on  her  forehead,  and  now 
on  her  shoulders,  like  wandering  bines  of 
bryony.  The  softest  of  brown  eyes  under 
long  eyelashes;  eyes  that  seemed  to  see 
everything  in  its  gentlest  aspect,  that 
could  see  no  harm  anywhere.  A  ready 
smile  on  the  face,  and  a  smile  in  the  form. 
Her  shape  yielded  so  easily  at  each  move- 
ment that  it  seemed  to  smile  as  she 
walked. 

There  was.  however,  something  more 
inward  in  Jefferies'  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful than  mere  exquisite  appreciation 
of  the  loveliness  and  perfection  of  out- 
ward form.  It  was  "the  essence,  the 
inner,  subtle  meaning"— the  informing 
power  of  beauty  which  he  longed  for, 
that  it  might  raise  his  life  to  higher 
planes  of  existence  by  being  translated 
into  some  growth  of  excellence  both  of 
mind  and  soul. 

This— one  of  the  loading  thoughts  in 
the  confession  of  his  life  contained  in 
the  "Story  of  my  Heart"— is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  his  various  es- 
says. Thus.  e.g.,  in  "Meadow 
Thoughts,"  after  visiting  on  the  hill- 
side a  spring  which  issued  from  the 
foot  of  a  steep  rock  and  fed  a  tiny 
brook,   he  exclaims:— 

Beside  the  physical  water  and  physical 
light,  I  had  received  from  them  their 
beauty:  they  had  communicated  to  me  this 
silent  mystery.  The  pure  and  beautiful 
water,  and  pure,  clear  and  beautiful  light, 
each  had  given  me  something  of  their 
truth.  It  is  not  the  physical  water;  it  is 
llir  sense  or  feeling  that  it  conveys.  Nor 
is  it  the  physical  sunshine;  it  is  the  sense 
of  inexpressible  beauty  which  it  brings 
witli  it.  Of  such  I  still  drink,  and  hope  to 
do  so  still  deeper. 

But  not  only  had  Jefferies  the  imagi- 


nation, he  had  also  the  sensuous  equip- 
ment of  a  poet.  No  one  can  fail  to 
notice  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  per- 
ceptions. "Color,  light,  and  form,"  he 
says,  "are  as  magic  to  me."  He  no- 
tices the  most  minute  effects  of  light 
and  color.  Wordsworth's  famous  ref- 
erence to  the  daisy  and  its  star-shaped 
shadow  can  be  matched  by  this:  "The 
sunlight  casts  a  shadow  of  the  pigeon's 
head  and  neck  upon  his  shoulder;  he 
turns  his  head,  and  the  shadow  of  hi* 
beak  falls  on  Ids  breast;"  or  again,  to 
take  another  instance:  "The  bole  of 
a  beech  in  the  sunshine  is  spotted  like 
a  trout  by  the  separate  shadows  of  its 
first  young  leaves." 

Who,  if  not  Jefferies,  has  given  such 
perfect  expression  to  those  sounds, 
that  are  rather  felt  than  heard,  and 
perhaps  even  imagined  rather  than 
felt,  when  the  whole  landscape  lies 
outspread  beneath  the  unclouded  blaze 
of  the  midsummer  sun?  The  sound 
that  is  in  the  very  air,  which  "is  not 
enough  to  be  called  a  hum,  and  does 
but  just  tremble  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  hearing,"  or  the  faint  resonance 
which  seems  to  come  when  "the  fervor 
of  the  sunbeams  descending  in  a  tidal 
flood  rings  on  the  strung  harp  of  the 
earth."  Still  more  strongly  developed, 
however,  was  his  sense  of  color.  One 
can  readily  recall  passages  in  which 
Jefferies'  delight  in  the  exquisite 
blending  of  natural  tints  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  or  strong 
sunlight,  or  wind,  in  the  deepening 
stain  that  October  lays  on  the  trees, 
in  the  brilliant  orange,  red,  and  violet 
sunsets  that  flame  in  the  January  sky 
along  the  downs  that  border  the  south- 
ern coast,  in  the  royal  scarlet  of  the 
poppies— "lords  of  the  July  fields"— in 
the  changing  hue  of  the  dandelions— 
"the  yellow-gold-orange  plant"— in  the 
deep  blue  of  the  bird's-eye  veronica, 
and  in  the  azure  of  the  sky,  begets  a 
like  infection  in  us,  until  the  common 
earth  glows  with  colors  that  no  paint- 
er's palette  can  match.  Take,  e.g.,  this 
description  of  the  reaping-machine  in 
the  harvest  field,  which,  though  not 
the  most  gorgeous  in  its  colorings,  is 
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interesting  as  showing  how  Jefferies 
treated  the  "new  agriculture,"  and 
taught  us  to  see  beauty  in  "things  as 
they  really  are."  It  is  a  picture  in 
which  the  colors  are  all  toned  by  the 
unifying  power  of  warm   sunlight. 

Red  arms,  not  unlike  a  travelling  wind- 
mill on  a  small  scale,  sweep  the  corn  as  it 
is  cut  and  leave  it  spread  on  the  ground. 
The  bright  red  fans,  the  white  jacket  of 
the  man  driving,  the  brown  and  iron-grey 
B,  and  yellow  wheat  are  toned — 
melted  together  at  their  edges — with  warm 
sunlight.  The  machine  is  lost  in  the  corn, 
and  nothing  is  visible  but  the  colors,  and 
the  fact  that  is  the  reaping,  the  time  of 
harvest  dear  to  man  these  how  many  thou- 
sand years.  The  straw  covers  ever  the 
knives,  the  rims  of  the  wheels  sink  into 
pimpernel,  eonvolvnlus,  veronica:  the  dry 
earth  powders  them,  and  so  all  beneath 
is  concealed.  Above  the  sunlight  (and 
once  now  and  then  the  shadow  of  a  tree) 
throws  its  mantle  over,  and,  like  the  hand 
of  an  enchanter  softly  waving,  surrounds 
it  with  a  charm. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  offered  in  this 
place  on  the  style  of  these  essays. 
Speaking  generally,  the  language  is 
perfectly  simple  and  direct;  there  is  no 
savor  of  bookishness;  upon  everything 
is  the  stamp  of  sincerity— a  sincerity 
born  of  loving  intercourse  with  the  ob- 
jects described.  The  chief  defect  is 
a  sense  of  discontinuity,  occasionally 
felt  in  some  essays  in  which  Jefferies, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  presents 
us  with  "bushel  baskets  full  of  facts," 
the  whole  not  being  fused  together  by 
any  unifying  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  when  at  his  best,  his  style 
is  impassioned  and  throbs  with  emo- 
tion: it  is  imaginative  as  only  fine  po- 
etry can  be.  He  displays,  too  a  curiosa 
feUcitas  in  the  choice  of  apt  words  and 
images  which  condense  for  us  the  life 
and  movement  of  a  whole  scene.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  the  "magpie  drooping 
across  from  elm  to  elm"— of  the  grass- 
hopper which  "fillips  himself  over  seven 
leagues  of  grass-blades"— of  a  particular 
spot  "where  burdocks  fight  for  the 
footpath."  Equally  happy,  too,  is  he 
in  his  use  of  images  and   similes,   as 


when  he  speaks  of  buttercups  as  "nails 
of  gold  driven  so  thickly  that  the  true 
surface  of  the  meadow  was  not  vis- 
ible"—of  gnats  "like  smoke  around  the 
tree-tops"— of  large  puffed  clouds  "like 
deliberate  loads  of  hay,  leaving  little 
wisps  and  flecks  behind  them  in  the 
sky." 

Of  Jefferies'  style  at  its  best  the 
"Pageant  of  Summer"  is  the  most  sus- 
tained example.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  said  to  form  one  grand  hymn 
in  praise  of  the  fulness  and  beauty  of 
life  which  culminates  in  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  summer.  There  is  a 
purely  human  quality,  too,  about  this 
essay  which  imparts  to  it  the  imagina- 
tive (harm  in  which  it  is  steeped.  We 
know  how  to  Wordsworth  the  sound 
<>f  the  cuckoo's  note,  or  a  sunset  of 
extraordinary  brilliancy,  could  recall 
for  a  moment  all  the  old  glamour  and 
romance  which  nature  wore  in  his 
Childhood's  days.  So  it  was  with  Jef- 
feries. as  we  gather  from  this  essay; 
but  for  him  the  prime  enchanter  that 
could  restore  the  vision  of  the  pasc 
was  the  sight  of  the  first  wild  rose  of 
June. 

The  passage  must  be  given  in  the 
writer's  own  words:— 

Straight  go  the  white  petals  to  the  heart; 
straight  the  mind's  glance  goes  back  to 
how  many  other  pageants  of  summer  in  old 
times!  When  perchance  the  sunny  days 
were  even  more  sunny;  when  the  stilly 
oaks  were  full  of  mystery,  lurking  like  the 
Druid's  mistletoe  in  the  midst  of  their 
mighty  branches.  A  glamour  in  the  heart 
came  back  to  it  again  from  every  flower; 
as  the  sunshine  was  reflected  from  them 
so  the  feeling  in  the  heart  returned  tenfold. 
To  the  dreamy  summer  haze  love  gave  a 
deep  enchantment,  the  colors  were  fairer, 
the  blue  more  lovely  in  the  lucid  sky. 
Each  leaf  finer,  and  the  gross  earth  en- 
amelled beneath  the  feet.  A  sweet  breath 
on  the  air,  a  soft,  warm  hand  in  the  touch 
of  the  sunshine,  a  glance  in  the  gleam  of 
the  rippled  waters,  a  whisper  in  the  dance 
of  the  shadows.  The  ethereal  haze  lifted 
the  heavy  oaks  and  they  were  buoyant  on 
the  mead,  the  rugged  bark  was  chastened 
and  no  longer  rough,  each  slender  flower 
beneath  them  again  refined.  There  was  a 
presence  everywhere,  though   unseen,   on 
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the  open  hills  and  not  shut  out  under  the 
dark  pines. 

Another  charm  of  these  essays  not 
so  prominent  on  the  surface  is  their 
pathos.  The  secret  of  this  is  the  im- 
plied contrast  between  tue  indifference 
of  nature  and  the  toils  and  sorrows  of 
man.  "All  nature,  all  the  universe 
that  we  can  see  is  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent to  us,  and  except  to  us  human  life 
is  of  no  more  value  than  the  grass." 
Instances  of  this  are  fairly  frequent. 
The  reaper  in  the  harvest-field  looking 
up  at  the  stray  cloud  which  was 
spreading  out  in  filaments  in  the  blue 
sky,  and  betokened  the  burning 
weather  which  promised  him  "permis- 
sion to  labor  till  the  sinews  of  his  hand 
stiffened  in  their  crooked  shape,  and 
he  could  hardly  open  them  to  grasp 
the  loaf  he  had  gained."  The  brook, 
bordered  by  an  orchard  garden,  an- 
ciently the  site  of  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment near  which  a  human  skeleton 
had  been  disclosed  through  the  caving 
in  of  a  bank:  "By  the  side  of  the  liv- 
ing water,  the  water  that  all  things  re- 
joiced in.  near  to  its  gentle  sound,  and 
the  sparkle  of  sunshine  on  it,  had  lain 
Hiis  sorrowful  thing." 

Sometimes  the  pathos  is  the  result 
of  the  indifference  of  man  rather  than 
<>f  nature,  as  in  the  story  of  Dolly  in 
"Field  Play,"  with  its  indictment  of 
human  selfishness,  and  indignant  pro- 
test against  some  of  the  crying  wrongs 
inflicted  by  thoughtless  society  upon 
its  weaker  members.  Could  anything 
be  more  pathetic  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  idyll  of  careless,  confiding  youth 
and  beauty,  of  shame,  degradation,  and 
Buffering— this  little  village  tragedy— 
than  the  picture  of  the  workhouse 
where  Dolly,  a  creature  of  the  nelds, 
was  set  to  toil  in  the  steam  laundry. 

The  workhouse  was  situated  in  a  lovely 
spot  on  the  lowest  slope  of.  hills,  hills 
covered  afar  with  woods.  Meads  at  hand, 
cornfields  farther  away,  then  green  slopes 
over  which  broad  cloud-shadows  glided 
slowly.  The  larks  sang  in  spring,  in  sum- 
mer the  wheat  was  golden,  in  autumn  the 
distant  woods  were  brown  and  red  and 
yellow. 


And  then,  in  poignant  contrast  to 
this,  as  a  sort  of  refinement  of  tor- 
ture, the  heartlessness  of  man  con- 
trives to  cut  off  one  gentle  source  of 
relief  for  the  spirits  of  the  wretched 
inmates.  "It  was  observed  that  the 
miserable  wretches  were  always  look- 
ing out  of  the  windows  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  windows  on  that  side  were 
accordingly  built  up  and  bricked  in 
that  they  might  not  look  out." 

In  reading  certain  of  Jefferies'  books, 
notably  the  "Story  of  my  Heart,"  it  is 
interesting    to    note   the    marked    con- 
trast  between   the    writer's     attitude 
towards  nature  and  the  interpretation 
of  her  to  which  Ave  have  grown  accus- 
tomed from  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
There  are  passages  in  that  fascinating 
book  in  which   it  would  almost  seem 
that   Jefferies    had    set   himself   delib- 
erately to  controvert  some  of  the  poet's 
most     profoundly     expressed     convic- 
tions.   This  is,  perhaps,  the  more  sur- 
prising  as    sentences   occur,    now   and 
then,    which   echo  the   very  words   of 
spiritual   rapture   with    which   Words- 
worth communed   with    the    speaking 
face  of  things.    For  example,  Jefferies, 
describing  a  moment  of  exaltation,  in 
which  on  the  hills  he  let  his  thought, 
or  inner  consciousness  go  up  through 
the    illumined    sky,    expresses    himself 
in  words  which  recall  part     of     that 
memorable  passage  in     "The    Excur- 
sion,"   where   the   growing   youth    be- 
holds the  sunrise  over  the  sea.    "This 
only  lasted  a  very  short  time;  perhaps 
only  part   of  a   second,   and   while   it 
lasted  there  was  no  formulated  wish. 
I  was  absorbed;  I  drank  the  beauty  of 
the  morning;   I  was  exalted."    Words 
like  these  remind  us  of  the  lines,  "No 
thanks   he   breathed;    he   proffered   no 
request.    His  spirit  drank  the  specta- 
cle;" and  other  passages  occur  in  Jef- 
feries' book  which  recall  detached  lines 
from   "The  Excursion"  and  the   "Pre- 
lude."   But    the    attitude    of    the    two 
men  with  regard  to  nature  was  widelv 
different.    "All  nature,"  says  Jefferies, 
"the  universe  as  far  as  we  see  is  anti 
or  ultra  human,  outside,   and  has   no 
concern    with   man."       So   far  as   the 
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term  ultra  human  is  taken  to  mean 
beyond  or  separate  from  man.  Words- 
worth and  Jefferies  are  in  agreement; 
but  whereas  this  view  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  the  latter  the  thought  of  some- 
thing "without  design,  shape,  or  pur- 
pose." to  the  mind  of  the  poet  the 
separateness  of  nature  conveyed  the 
Idea  of  a  being  that  could  communi- 
cate Itself  to  him.  and  be,  as  he  says:  - 

The   anchor  of   my   purest  thoughts,  the 
hum 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and 

sonl 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

So  powerfully  was  the  anti-human 
side  of  nature  present  to  the  thought 
of  Jefferies,  that  it  led  him  to  declare 
in  words  which  are  the  direct  nega- 
tive of  that  famous  passage  in  tne 
linos    from    the    "Recluse"    forming   the 

introduction  to   "The    Excursion,"    'n 

Which  Wordsworth  speaks  of  the  wed- 
ding of  the  externa]  universe  and  the 
individual  mind,  ami  the  exquisite  I'P 
ness  of  each  to  be  the  complement  of 
the  other,  "By  no  course  of  reasoning, 
however  tortuous,  can  nature  and  the 
universe  be  fitted  to  the  mind.  Nor 
can  the  mind  be  fitted  to  the  cosmos." 
This  contrast  between  the  two  men. 
who  were  both  possessed  with  a  pas- 
sion for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
earth— a  beauty  which  Jefferies  no  less 
than  the  poet  recognized  as  a  living 
presence— for  he  speaks  of  it  as  the 
inner  subtle  meaning,  that  life-giving 
essence  which  he  desired  to  drink  up 
with  his  whole  soul— had  a  marked  ef 
feet  upon  the  work  of  each.  Words- 
worth, because  of  his  view  of  man  and 
nature  as  complementary  to  each 
other,  was  enabled  to  see  in  nature 
a  moral  life: — 

To    every    natural    form,    rock,    fruit    or 

flower, 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  high- 
way, 
I  gave  a  moral  life:  I  saw  them  feel, 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling;  the  great 

mass 
Lay  bedded  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  all 
That  I  beheld  respired  with  inward  mean- 
ing. 


If  we  contrast  with  the  linos  of  the 
poet  quoted  1hoso  words  of  Jefferies, 
"There  is  no  God  in  nature,  nor  in  any 
matter  anywhere,  either  in  the  clods  on 
the  earth  or  in  the  composition  of  the 
stars."  it  is  at  once  apparent  Iioav 
meaningless  from  this  point  of  view 
become  the  words,  "The  anchor  of  my 
purest  thoughts.  The  nurse,  the  guide, 
the  guardian  of  my  heart."  The  want 
of  such  an  anchor  as  is  here  meant 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
unsatisfied  yearning  of  Jefferies'  thirst 
for  the  beautiful  which  tills  us  at  times 
with  a  sense  of  oppression,  and  tends 
to  leave  behind  it  "a  heart  high-sor- 
rowful and  cloy'd." 

But  whatever  loss  is  involved  in  Jef- 
feries' view  of  nature  as  compared 
with  that  of  Wordsworth,  he  gains 
somewhat  in  pathos.  The  indifference 
of  nature— or  that  aspect  of  her  which 
is  -red  in  tooth  and  claw"— for  all  hu- 
man concerns  could  hardly  be  more 
touchingly  expressed  than  it  is  in  a 
few  memorable  passages  in  this  book. 
The  attitude,  then,  of  the  poet  and  the 
essayist  may  be  thus  briefly  summed 
up.  Whereas  both  maintained  the  dis- 
tinctness of  nature  from  man,  Jef- 
feries constantly  insists  on  the  anti- 
human  side,  whilst  Wordsworth  loves 
to  dwell  on  the  interaction  which  can 
take  place  between  them— the  wedding 
of  nature  to  the  discerning  intellect 
of  man,  and  the  "creation  which  they 
with  blended  might  accomplish." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  conclu- 
sion, a  feature  of  these  essays  which 
shows  us  the  writer  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent light,  and  that  is  the  practical 
sympathy  displayed  towards  the  coun- 
try life  and  those  whose  occupations 
are  connected  with  it.  Jefferies  was 
no  sentimentalist;  he  welcomes  mod- 
ern methods  in  agriculture;  traction- 
engines,  steam  ploughs,  reaping  ma- 
chines, and  light  railways,  in  his  eyes, 
fall  readily  into  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  there  is  no  wailing  over  an 
idyllic  past  that  can  never  be  recalled. 
Even  if  he  cannot  say  much  for  the 
new  cottages  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  the  improvements  in  matters  of 
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sanitation,  light,  and  air  are  set  down 
as  so  much  gain  on  the  other  side.  He 
treats,  too,  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  country  folk  in  the  sympathetic 
way  that  comes  from  first-hand  knowl- 
edge, and  essays  like  those  on  Coun- 
try Literature  and  Cottage  Ideas 
should  do  somewhat  to  widen  the  very 
limited  horizons,  and  stir  up  a  little 
the  humdrum  existence  of  the  country 
villagers. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  writer  on  rural 
economy,  or  one  whose  works  can  fur- 
nish evidence  for  an  agricultural  com- 
mission, eminently  capable  as  he  was 
of  dealing  with  this  more  directly 
practical  part  of  the  subject  as  weii. 
that  we  shall  turn  to  the  writings  of 
Richard  Jefferies  in  the  future.  The 
old  feeling  which  prompted  men  to 
speak  of  the  earth  as  the  "mother  of  us 
all"  awoke  in  him  a  response  that  tes- 
tified to  such  a  tie  as  the  loving  in- 
timacy of  genuine  relationship  alone 
can  bring.  And  of  this  love  was  born 
insight,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  read 
for  us  the  secrets  of  the  earth  until 
things  we  had  passed  "a  hundred 
times  nor  cared  to  see"  were  transfig- 
ured by  his  magic  touch,  as  the  mois- 
ture brings  out  the  delicate  veins  of 
color  in  a  pebble,  for— 

He  was  a  priest  to  us  nil 
Of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world. 
W  Inch  we  saw  \\\{\\   his  eyes,  and  were 
glad. 

Charles  Fisher. 


From  The  London  Times. 
ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON.1 

I  have  been  trying  to  make  out  some 
sort  of  relation  to  the  genius  we  com- 
memorate to-day  which  should  entitle 
me  to  be  in  this  place.  Somewhere  or 
other  Robert  Stevenson  has  said  that 
the  two  places  which  appealed  mo"t 
powerfully  to  his  imagination  are  Bur- 

1  Address  by  Lord  Rosebery  at  a  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  to  further  the  movement  for  a  me- 
morial to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


ford-bridge  and  the  Hawes  Inn,  at 
Queensferry.  Now,  it  so  chances  that 
close  to  both  those  places  I  have 
pitched  my  tent,  or  had  my  tent 
pitched  for  me.  Burford-bridge  you 
probably  do  not  all  know.  It  is  a  place 
where  Keats  composed  part  of  his 
"Endymion;"  where  Nelson  bade  fare- 
well to  Lady  Hamilton.  It  is  near  ttie 
spot  where  Talleyrand  took  refuge 
from  the  Revolution;  where  Miss  Bur- 
ney  first  saw  her  husband,  and  where 
she  spent  the  best  years  of  her  life. 
The  Hawes  Inn,  at  Queensferry,  you 
probably  know  much  better.  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  character  of  bona-fide  trav- 
ellers, but  rather  as  pilgrims  to  a 
sacred  haunt;  for  it  is  there  that  the 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
genius  of  his  successor  first  grasped 
each  other  by  the  hand;  for  it  is  in  the 
Hawes  Inn,  simple  structure  as  it  is, 
that  the  first  act  of  the  "Antiquary" 
and  the  first  act  of  "Kidnapped"  are 
both  laid.  It  is  a  solace  to  me  to  think 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  certainly,  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  I  think  cer- 
tainly too,  never  saw  that  inn  as  it  is 
now,  overstridden  and  overridden  by 
that  monster  of  utility  the  Forth- 
bridge,  which  has  added  so  immensely 
to  the  convenience  and  detracted  so 
materially  from  the  romance  of  that 
locality.  Well,  I  have  another  claim  to 
be  here,  but  it  is  a  claim  that  I  have 
only  in  common  with  you  all,  and  that 
is  of  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  and  his  work. 

To-day  is  not  the  moment— we  have 
not  the  time,  and  it  would  require  a 
literary  capacity  to  which  I  make  no 
pretence— to-day  is  not  the  opportunity 
to  enter  into  any  review  of  the  works 
of  Stevenson.  But  there  are  two  or 
three  points  to  which,  as  an  outside 
reader,  I  must  call  your  attention  be- 
fore I  sit  down.  The  first  is  the  style 
of  the  man  himself— it  was  a  tool  care- 
fully finished  and  prepared  by  himself 
in  order  the  better  to  work  out  the 
business  to  wliich  his  genius  led  him. 
I  dare  say  many  of  you  may  think  that 
style  is  a  light,  accidental  art  of  in- 
spiration  which   comes    easily     to     a 
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gifted  writer.  But  what  does  Stevenson 
say  himself?  "Whenever  a  book  or  a 
passage  particularly  pleased  me,  in 
which  a  thing  was  said  or  an  effect 
rendered  with  propriety,  in  which 
there  was  either  some  conspicuous 
force  or  some  happy  distinction  in  the 
style.  I  must  sit  down  at  once  and  set 
myself  to  ape  that  quality.  I  was  un- 
successful, and  I  knew  it.  and  tried 
again,  and  was  again  unsuccessful, 
and  always  unsuccessful.  lUit  at  least 
in  these  vain  bouts  I  got  some  practice 
in  rhythm,  in  harmony,  in  construc- 
tion, and  the  co-ordination  of  parts.  1 
have  thus  played  the  sedulous  ape  to 
Hazlitt,  to  Lamb,  to  Wordsworth,  io 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Haw- 
thorne, to  -Montaigne,  to  Baudelaire. 
and  Oberman."  And  to  these  he  adds 
afterwards,  in  a  later  passage,  Iluskin, 
Browning.  Morris,  Keats.  Swinburne. 
Chaucer.  Webster,  Oongreve,  and 
Thackeray:  ami  he  sums  it  all  up  by 
saying  "that,  like  it  or  not,  is  the  way 
to  write."  If  a  dullard  was  to  pursue 
that  practice  which  Stevenson  enjoins 
lie  would  at  the  end  of  it  be  probably 
only  as  at  the  beginning  a  -'sedulous 
ape."  But  with  Stevenson  there  was 
the  genius  to  mould  what  he  had  ac- 
quired by  this  painful  practice.  Mr. 
Fox  said  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  himself 
(Mr.  Fox)  had  always  a  command  of 
words,  but  that  Mr.  Fitt  had  always  a 
command  of  the  right  words,  and  that 
is  a  quality  which  strikes  us  so  in  the 
style  of  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  method  was  easy  or  la- 
borious. I  strongly  suspect  it  may 
have  been  laborious,  but,  whichever  it 
was.  he  never  was  satisfied  with  any 
word  which  did  not  fully  embody  the 
idea  that  he  had  in  his  mind,  and, 
therefore,  you  have  in  his  style  some- 
thing suggestive,  something  musical, 
something  pregnant,  a  splendid  vehicle 
for  whatever  he  had  to  say. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  style;  he 
infused  into  his  style  q.  spirit  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  can  only 
call  a  spirit  of  irony  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite kind.  He,  as  you  know, 
adopted  a   style   of  diction   which   re- 


minds us  sometimes  more  of  Addison's 
"Spectator"  or  Steele's  "Tatler"  than  of 
the  easier  and  more  emotional  lan- 
guage of  these  later  days.  But  as  he 
put  into  these  dignified  sentences  this 
spirit  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  must  call  irony,  he  relieved 
what  otherwise  might  have  been 
heavy.  Now  I  think  you  will  all  rec- 
ognize what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of 
this  spirit  of  irony.  You  will  find  it 
in,  I  think,  every  page  of  his  works. 
I  do  not  mean  that  of  the  savage  and 
gruesome  parable  which  has  added  a 
household  Avord  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  called  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde"  or  "Mr,  Hyde  and  Dr. 
Jekyll,"  but  I  will  take  one  instance 
from  one  of  the  works  of  his  highest 
imagination.  "The  New  Arabian 
\i glils."  Be  takes  Rudolf  out  of  "The 
Mysteries  of  Paris"  and  puts  him 
down  in  London  as  a  plump  and  re- 
spectable Prince  of  Bohemia,  bent  on 
adventure,  but  comfortably  situated, 
hovering  always  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  till  the  author  at 
last  makes  up  his  mind  for  the  ridicu- 
lous and  settles  him  down  in  a  cigar 
divan.  But  no  one  can  read  the  ac- 
count of  Florizel,  Prince  of  Bohemia, 
without  recognizing  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  irony  which  makes  Stevenson's 
style  so  potent.  In  some  of  his  books 
he  develops  an  even  more  bitter  power 
of  the  same  kind.  In  "The  Dynamiter" 
you  will  find  that  in  a  form  sometimes 
in  which  neither  Swift  nor  Thackeray 
could  be  excelled.  The  picture  of  the 
scheming  dynamiter,  full  of  the  high 
impulse  of  his  mission,  and  constantly 
baffled  by  the  cruel  fate  of  circum- 
stances in  his  efforts  for  an  exhaustive 
explosion,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instances  of  sardonic  treat- 
ment to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  English  literature. 

I  cannot  take  instances  of  satire,  be- 
cause I  should  have  to  refer  you  to 
every  page,  but  I  will  take  the  third 
point  on  which  I  wish  to  dwell  for  one 
moment  this  afternoon,— it  is  that  the 
dramatic,  realistic  power  of  imagina- 
tion,  which,   as   I   conceive,   added   to 
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the  style  and  the  spirit  of  lambent 
irony  which  pervades  Stevenson's 
works,  is  what  has  raised  him  a  head 
and  shoulders  above  his  fellows.  Now 
I  suppose  at  this  moment  we  can  all 
conjure  to  our  minds  some  scene  in  one 
of  his  books  which  strikes  us  as  more 
powerful  and  more  imaginative  than 
the  rest.  There  is  a  scene  in  "The 
Master  of  Ballantrae"  which,  powerful 
as  it  is,  has  never,  I  confess,  been  a 
favorite  of  mine,  because  the  story  is 
so  utterly  repulsive  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end— the  conflict  of  a  scoundrel 
against  a  maniac  narrated  by  a  cow- 
ard. But  in  "The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae" there  is  a  scene  which  we  see  be- 
fore us  as  vividly  as  I  see  your  faces 
now,  where  the  old  steward  comes  out 
with  a  silver  candle  in  each  hand  glar- 
ing into  the  still  and  silent  night,  ush- 
ering the  brothers  to  their  death  strug- 
gle like  a  landlord  handing  out 
illustrious  guests  to  their  apartments. 
He  walks  through  the  night,  and  he 
holds  the  lights  while  they  fight,  and 
you  next  see  the  dead  body,  or  seem- 
ingly dead  body,  of  the  elder  lying 
with  the  wax  candles  flickering  on 
each  side  in  the  silent  night,  and  then 
again  the  steward  returns,  the  body  is 
gone,  one  wax  candle  has  fallen  down, 
the  other  is  upright,  still  flickering 
over  the  bloodshed.  Can  you  not  all 
see  it  as  you  read  it  in  the  page  of 
Stevenson?  To  me  there  seems  noth- 
ing more  vivid  in  all  history.  Take 
another  scene.  You  remember  the  de- 
fence of  the  little  pavilion  on  the  links, 
the  old  cowardly  caitiff  shrinking  from 
the  result  of  his  crimes,  the  clinging 
daughter,  the  brave  brute  who  defends 
and  despises  the  criminal,  the  unwel- 
come guest  who  chronicles  it,  and  in 
the  midst  of  that  strange  story  of  de- 
fence you  remember  the  little  Italian 
ihai  that  comes  skimming  across  the 
scene— surely  as  vivid  a  touch  as  the 
footprint  of  Friday  in  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe." Let  me  give  you  one  more  in- 
stance, and  only  one  more.  It  is  in 
that  masterpiece  to  applaud  which  old 
age  and  youth  combine— I  mean,  of 
•course,  "Treasure  Island."    In  "Treas- 


ure Island"  there  are  two  walking- 
sticks— sticks  that  I  think  those  who 
have  read  "Treasure  Island"  will  never 
forget.  There  is  the  stick  of  the  old 
blind  man  Pugh  that  comes  rapping, 
rapping  through  the  darkness  like  the 
rattle  of  the  snake,  a  sure  indication 
of  the  coming  curse,  and  there  is  the 
crutch  of  Long  John,  at  once  a  weapon 
and  a  defence,  which  I  think  will  live 
in  our  memory  as  long  as  any  incident. 
It  is  a  folly,  it  is  a  presumption,  to 
try  and  animadvert  even  on  the  works 
of  this  great  genius  in  so  cursory  a 
manner,  but  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  is  urged  against  any  proposal 
to  commemorate  it  at  this  moment. 
We  are  told  by  those  who  are  always 
critics  and  always  objectors— and  noth- 
ing in  this  world  was  ever  done  by 
critics  and  objectors— we  are  told  by 
them  that,  after  all,  the  works  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  are  his  best  memo- 
rials. In  one  sense  that  is  undoubtedly 
true.  No  man  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
has  ever  left  behind  him  so  splendid  a 
collection  of  his  works  as  has  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson— I  mean  not  merely 
of  what  they  contain,  but  the  outward 
and  visible  form  of  them.  But  this  ob- 
jection, if  it  is  worth  anything,  mea  is 
this— that  testimonials  are  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  done  nothing 
to  make  themselves  remembered.  I 
know  very  well  that  the  age  is  march- 
ing at  such  a  pace  in  this  direction  that 
it  Mill  be  a  source  of  pride  soon  to  men, 
women,  or  children  to  say  that  they 
have  never  received  a  testimonial. 
The  minister  as  he  enters  and  as  he 
quits  his  manse  is  hallowed  by  such 
presents;  the  faithful  railway  porter 
who  has  been  for  five  years  at  his  post 
is  honored  in  the  same  way.  No  man 
who  has  lived  a  blameless  life  for  ten 
or  for  twenty  years  can  well  avoid  the 
shadow  of  this  persecution.  But,  for 
all  that,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  that  I  would  put 
up  this  memorial;  it  is  for  our  own 
sakes.  I  do  not,  at  any  rate,  wish  to 
belong  to  a  generation  of  which  it  shad 
be  said  that  they  had  this  consummate 
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being   living   and   dying   among  them 
who  did  not   recognize     his     splendor 

and  his  merit.    I.  at   any   rate,  do  not 
wish  that  some  Burns  shall  hereafter 
come,  as  in  the  case  of  Ferguson,  and 
with  his  own  scanty  means  put  dp  the 
memorial  that  Ferguson's  own  genera- 
tion was  unwilling  to  raise.    Oh,  but  it 
is   said.    Why   not    then    wait    ten,     or 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  until  time  shall 
have  hallowed  and  mellowed  his  repu- 
tation?     Ten,  or    twenty,     or     thirty 
years!    Who  of  us  can  afford  to  wait 
so  long  as  that?    How  many  of  us  iu 
this  hall  will  be  alive  in  ten.  or  twenty 
or  thirty  years?    We  cannot  reckon  on 
the   morrow,   and  yet,  forsooth,    as     a 
protection  against  our  own  parsimony, 
we  are  to  relegate  to  a  future  genera- 
tion, which  shall  then  Le  the  judge  of 
the  reputation  of  this  great    master 
we  are  to  leave  it  to  a  future  genera- 
tion to  do  what  we  are  reluctant  to  do 
ourselves.    At  any  rate.    I  am  not  will- 
ing to  take  any  such  course.     I  am  not 
willing  that  another  month,  or  another 
week,  or  another  day  should  pass  over 
our  heads  without  our  having  taken  some 
steps  in  the  direction  ip   which  I  am 
urging.    What    form   any    such    memo- 
rial should  take  I  cannot  for  my  part 
decide.      Those  who  knew    Stevenson 
himself  would,  I  think,  be  entitled  to 
have   the   first   voice    in    the     matter. 
There  is  one  thing,  which  no  one  has 
suggested,   and  that  is  an  addition  to 
our  Edinburgh   statues.    It  is  a  great 
thing  that  we  should  be  able  to  walk 
about  Edinburgh  and    see     illustrious 
names  on  pedestals  and  something  to 
commemorate  them  on  these  pedestals; 
but  I  think  you   will  agree  with  me, 
without  any  disrespect  for  some  of  the 
sculptors   who   have     executed    those 
statues,   that   if   these   restless   spirits 
that   possessed   the     Gadarene      swine 
were  to  enter  into  the  statues  of  Edin- 
burgh and  if  the     whole    stony     and 
brazen  troop  Avere  to  hurry  and  hustle 
and  huddle  headlong  down  the  steep- 
est place  near     Edinburgh     into     the 
deepest  part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  art 
would  have  sustained  no  serious  loss. 
We  might  regret  not  a  few  of  the  effi- 


uies  that  we  should  have  lost,  but  on 
the  whole  the  city  would  not  be  the 
loser.  I  see,  I  think,  a  pained  protest 
from  the  Lord  Provost  on  my  right, 
lie  is  the  custodian  of  our  arts.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  spirits  of  which  I 
have  spoken  will  carry  out  my  pro- 
posal, and  therefore  my  opinion  seems 
a  harmless  one.  But  in  regard  to  the 
memorial  one  point  has  struck  me. 
There  are  two  places  in  the  world 
where  Stevenson  might  fitly  be  com- 
memorated; one  is  Edinburgh  and  one 
is  Samoa.  I  suppose  that  in  Samoa 
some  sort  of  memorial  is  sure  to  be 
raised.  But,  gathering  as  I  do  Steven- 
son's tastes  only  from  a  perusal  of  his 
works,  there  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
two  passions  in  his  life— one  for  Scot- 
land, and  in  Scotland  for  Edinburgh, 
and  one  for  the  sea.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  some  memorial  could  be  raised 
which  should  appeal  to  his  passion 
both  for  Edinburgh  and  for  the  sea  we 
should  have  done  the  best  thing  in 
carrying  out  what  might  have  been  his 
wishes  in  such  a  connection.  But 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain— that  none  of  us  here,  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  crowding  of  this 
hall  and  the  attitude  of  this  audience, 
are  willing  that  the  time  shall  pass, 
without  some  adequate  memorial's  be- 
ing raised.  That  is,  after  all,  the  ma- 
terially important  point  for  which  we 
are  met— that  we  should  not  go  down 
to  posterity  as  a  generation  that  was 
unaware  of  the  treasure  in  our  midst; 
and  I  trust  that  before  long  it  will  oe 
our  happiness  in  Edinburgh  to  see 
some  memorial  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson which  shall  add  to  the  histori- 
cal interest  of  our  city  and  to  the  many 
shrines  of  learning  and  of  genius  oy 
which  it  is  adorned. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A   RACE    FOR  LIFE. 


Two  men  stood  upon  the  sloping  deck 
of  a  steamer  lying  stranded  among  the 
mud  banks  of  a  lagoon,  in  Dahomey: 
the  one  was  Captain  Brown  of  the  pow- 
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erful  screw-tug  Corona,  and  the  other 
James  Cranton,  representative  of  a 
wrecking  syndicate  which  had  pur- 
chased the  vessel  on  the  chance  of  get- 
ting her  afloat.  There  was  a  fiery  crim- 
son gleam  along  the  western  horizon, 
against  which  the  leathery  foliage  of 
the  mangroves  stood  out  black  and  clear 
as  though  carved  in  ebony;  while  the 
yellow  water  and  bubbling  slime  be- 
neath flashed  back  a  lurid  glow  upon 
the  rusty  plates  of  the  steamer  and  the 
haggard  faces  of  the  men. 

"The  story  of  this  Dutchman  is  a 
tragic  one,"  observed  the  captain,  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
•She  broke  two  plates  on  a  reef;  then 
they  beached  her  in  here,  and  half  the 
hands  died  of  fever, — easy  to  under- 
stand that.  She  must  have  been  a  bad 
bargain  for  the  syndicate." 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "this. .pile  of 
old  iron  and  rusty  machinery  has  cost 
us  four  thousand  pounds  altogether. 
All  we  have  got  in  return  is  the  few  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth  of  odds  and  ends 
on  board  the  tug,  and  we've  buried  two 
men.  The  steamer  will  never  float 
again;  in  two  years  she'll  be  buried  in 
a  mangrove  forest;  I've  seen  it  before  in 
Africa.  However,  we've  all  doneour  best 
and  now  we'll  get  out  of  this  ghastly 
place  before  we  die  of  fever.  I'm  sick 
now.  and  you  don't  seem  very  bright." 

So  they  slid  down  a  line  into  a  boat 
which  lay  alongside,  and  with  a  brief, 
"Pull,  lads,"  dropped  wearily  into  the 
stern. 

The  crew  bent  to  their  oars,  and  as 
the  blades  dipped  foul  exhalations  rose 
from  the  yeasty  water  across  which  the 
lights  of  the  tug  twinkled  faintly 
through  the  gathering  mist.  It  was. 
as  Cranton  had  said,  a  ghastly  place. 
The  dingy  foliage  of  the  mangroves 
walled  the  lagoon  in  on  every  side.  In 
places  the  watery  forest  rose,  a  maze 
of  white  stems  and  interlacing  branches, 
from  many  feet  of  slime  and  froth; 
while  in  others  the  arched  roots  crept 
like  the  tentacles  of  a  huge  octopus  far 
out  across  banks  of  evil-smelling  mud, 


atmosphere,  heavy  with  the  odors  of 
putrefaction,  which  bring  sickness  and 
death  to  the  European  who  breathes 
them. 

When  they  reached  the  tug  darkness 
was  closing  down,  and  it  was  just  pos- 
sible to  make  out  three  or  four  scantily 
attired  figures  crawling  feebly  about 
the  lumbered  deck  among  piles  o| 
hawsers,  chains,  and  miscellaneous 
salvage. 

"How  are  the  two  seamen,  now?" 
asked  the  captain,  as  he  climbed  over 
the  low  rail;  and  a  hoarse  voice  an- 
swered: "Sinking  fast,  I'm  afraid,  sir; 
no  chance  for  a  sick  man  here." 

"Knock  off  now  and  heave  the  boat 
up.  Tell  them  to  start  the  fires;  we  go 
out  to-morrow's  tide;"  and  the  captain 
disappeared  below. 

For  a  time  Cranton  leaned  over  the 
rail,  gazing  into  the  gathering  darkness, 
and  wondering  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  recover  tne  health  and  money 
lost  in  this  unfortunate  venture.  For- 
est and  lagoon  seemed  to  swarm  with 
life.  From  somewhere  beyond  the  man- 
grove fringe  the  howl  of  a  hunt  ng 
leopard  rang  out  through  the  stillness; 
water  and  mud  heaved  and  bubb.ed 
with  the  movement  of  countless  sca'y 
creatures;  while  at  intervals  the  harsh 
croak  of  a  wading  stork  echoed  across 
the  misty  surface,  or  a  swimming  alli- 
gator ploughed  a  furrow  across  the 
steamer's  bow7s.  All  these  sounds  Cran- 
ton know  and  loathed.  He  had  heard 
them  before  on  the  Amazon  and  the 
Niger,  and  knew  that  they  had  rung  the 
death-knell  of  many  a  strong  man.  But 
there  was  another  sound  which  prom- 
ised life  and  health,  and  his  flushed  face 
brightened  as  a  monotonous,  vibrating 
note  drifted  up  the  night  breeze;  it  was 
the  song  of  the  long  Atlantic  swell 
sweeping  across  the  thundering  bar. 
With  a  last  glance  seawards,  Cranton 
crawled  into  his  stifling  cabin,  swal- 
lowed a  bitter  draught  of  whiskey  and 
quinine,  and  flung  himself  down  to 
sleep.  Early  next  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  the  rattling  winch  and  the 


each  pale  branch  overhead  sending  ciank  of  chain,  and  going  on  deck  he 
down  a  fresh  snoot  to  feed  on  the  cor-  saw  the  sickly  crew  getting  the  .anchor 
motion  below.    <  n-er  a:l  brooded  a  dense    over  the  bows. 
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Presently  tue  captain  strode  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge  and  said:  "The  surf 
will  be  easy  to-day:  there's  a  light  air 
off  shore,  or  deep  as  she  is  we'd  never 
have  got  out."  Then  the  telegraph 
tinkled,  the  propeller  whirled  up  the 
foam  astern,  and  with  the  muddy  water 
boiling  into  white  wreaths  beneath  her 
bows,  the  Corona  steamed  down  the 
lagoon.  , 

A  seaman  leaned  over  the  rail,  waving 
his  hat.  as  they  passed  a  spit  of  yellow 
sand.  "Good-bye,  Tom;  good-bye,  Jim. 
Give  the  poor  fellows  a  rail,  sir,"  be 
said.  The  captain  smiled,  then  he 
raised  his  cap,  and  grasped  a  lanyard. 
Three  times  the  deep  boom  of  the 
whistle  rang  out  across  forest  and 
water,  and  thrice  the  red  ensign  flut- 
tered aloft,  a  glowing  streak  of  color 
against  the  morning  bine,  while. .rough 
weather-beaten  men  stood  bareheaded 
in  the  rising  sun.  Then  a  wheeling 
cloud  of  bats  and  screaming  parrots 
Bettled  down  again  among  the  man- 
groves, and  the  forest  closed  round  a 
lonely  wooden  cro- 

-Thank  God.  we're  off,  and  there  .ire 
no  more  left  behind.  We're  not  out 
of  the  wood  yet  though,"  observed  the 
grimy  engineer,  as  he  looked  out 
mrough  the  gratings. 

Presently  a  dense  volume  of  dingy 
smoke  streamed  away  from  the  Coro- 
na's funnel,  and  the  boat  trembled 
throughout  to  the  vibration  of  her  pant- 
ing engines,  for  the  roaring  bar  lay 
close  ahead  veiled  in  a  white  smother  of 
foam.  Out  she  went,  swinging  a 
streaming  forefoot  high  into  the  air.  or 
plunging  to  the  bitts  in  a  white-crested 
roller,  wallowing  and  diving  with 
flooded  decks,  until  at  last  the  surf  was 
passed  and  she  rose  and  fell  smoothly 
on  the  glassy  undulations  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

"Now  for  Sierra  I^eone  and  home." 
said  the  captain,  dashing  the  spray 
from  his  face,  while  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  cheer  went  up,  and  this  time  the 
ensign  rose  to  the  mast-head.  Then  the 
Corona  was  put  on  a  south-west  course, 
and  shore  her  way  at  a  good  ten  knots 
an  hour  through  the  long  blue  swell,  the 
flashing   water   roaring   from   beneath 


her  bows  and  streaming  away  astern  in 
streaky  lines  of  white  and  green  in  the 
wake  of  the  throbbing  propeller,  while 
sickly  men  crawled  about  the  deck 
drinking  in  with  delight  the  pure  sea- 
breeze.  Presently  the  captain  de- 
scended from  the  bridge  and  Cranton 
addressed  him:  "Better  have  a  look  be- 
low now;  the  worst  of  the  fever  gener- 
ally begins  when  you  leave  the  malaria 
swamps  and  breathe  the  sea  air." 

So  the  two  crept  down  into  the  stifling 
forecastle,  clinging  tight  to  the  iron- 
runged  ladder  at  each  wild  roll.  At 
first  it  was  impossible  to  make  out 
anything  in  the  gloom,  and  the  men 
stood  with  bent  knees,  balancing  tnem- 
Belves  against  the  heave  of  the  vessel, 
and  listening  to  the  thunder  of  the 
water  outside  the  vibrating  plates  each 
time  the  sharp  bows  cleft  apart  a  brim- 
ming swell.  When  his  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  Cranton 
moved  towards  a  wooden  shelf,  and 
1  tending  over  a  heap  of  dirty  blankets, 
said.  "Well,  Johnson,  how  are  you  now? 
Hold  up  your  head,  and  drink  this." 
A  faint  light  streamed  in  through  a 
dirty  port,  as  the  steamer  swung  her 
head  out  of  tne  sea,  falling  upon  the 
hollow  cheeks  and  soaking  hair  of  a 
man.  who  stretched  out  a  claw-like 
hand  for  the  draught,  and  gasped: 
about  the  same,  sir;  awful  pain  ,in  all 
my  bones,  and  something  like  hot  iron 
round  my  skull;  but  the  fireman  there's 
raving  mad,  and  the  nigger  hasn't 
spoke  for  hours." 

Then  a  lip  of  green  water  washed 
above  the  glass,  obscuring  the  light, 
and  out  of  the  shadow  rose  a  terrified 
shout.  The  captain  shuddered  as  the 
tug  lifted  her  bows  again,  and  he  saw 
the  wreck  of  what  had  once  been  a 
strong  man.  holding  a  trembling  hand 
before  his  eyes  to  shut  out  some  im- 
aginary horror. 

"We  must  get  them  on  deck  while 
it's  fine."  said  Cranton.  "Rig  an  awn- 
ing and  hammocks  for  them.  I'm 
afraid  there'll  be  more  down  soon,  and 
all  our  drugs  are  done." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  the  captain. 
"With  the  loss  of  the  two  poor  fellows 
wno  died  in  the  lagoon,  and  three  help- 
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less  here,  we'd  be  very  short-handed  if 
we  got  bad  weather.  It's  lucky  we 
shipped  the  three  Krooboys,  but  I'd  give 
six  mouths'  pay  to  be  safe  in  the 
Trades." 

As  Cranton  advised,  so  it  was  done; 
and  the  fever-stricken  sufferers  swung 
to  and  fro  beneath  an  awning  as  the 
tug  rolled  along  across  the  sun-lit  sea, 
a  lonely  wedge  of  dark  hull  ringed 
about  with  creaming  foam,  in  the  centre 
of  a  great  azure  circle. 

Ail  that  day,  and  for  several  days 
following,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air 
to  ruffle  the  glassy  surface  of  the  swell 
which  ran  steep  and  high  from  horizon 
to  horizon,  as  it  often  does  off  the  Afri- 
can coast  for  no  apparent  cause.  Every 
morning  the  sun  rose  through  a  purple 
naze,  gleaming  coppery  red,  and  as  he 
swung  slowly  west  across  the  heavens 
poured  down  the  pitiless  heat  of  the 
tropics  upon  the  plunging  tug,  until  the 
pitch  boiled  out  of  the  seams  and  the 
brass  of  the  rail  felt  scalding  to  the 
touch  of  incautious  fingers.  The  mate 
lay  burning  with  fever  in  a  hammock 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  bridge-deck, 
while  every  now  and  then  a  fireman, 
dnpping  with  perspiration  and  gasping 
for  breath,  dragged  himself  through  the 
stokehold  gratings  to  collapse  limply  on 
deck.  So  the  Corona  drove  along,  west- 
wards ever,  stemming  the  strong 
Guinea  current,  amid  the  clatter  of 
blocks,  chafing  of  gear,  and  groaning 
of  timber,  while  her  captain  and 
Cranton  lay  listlessly  beside  the  wheel 
as  the  long  hours  dragged  by,  long- 
ing for  a  breath  of  cool  air  or  the 
sight  of  a  passing  steamer  from  which 
they  might  obtain  drugs  or  assistance. 

One  evening,  after  the  most  trying 
day  of  all,  the  captain,  who  was  gazing 
out  into  the  sunset,  said  languidly:  "I 
sec  all  kinds  of  bad  weather  there,  and 
the  barometer's  falling  fast.  It's  the 
tornado  season  too,  and  we're  loaded 
to  the  last  inch.  However,  anything 
would  be  a  relief  after  this."  Sea  and 
sky  were  one  blaze  of  light,  a  hard, 
brassy  glare  above,  with  long  lines  of 
fiery  radiance  trembling  across  the 
swell  below,  while  whirling  wreaths  of 
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thin  vapor  drifted  before  an  unfelt 
breeze  across  the  red  disk  of  the  sinking 
sun. 

Cranton  walked  forward,  balancing 
himself  to  the  heave  of  the  deck,  and 
leaned  against  the  rail.  A  blood-red 
light  glowed  beneath  the  awning  cloths 
and  flashed  along  the  dripping  bows, 
each  time  the  tug  swung  aloft  with  the 
backwash  streaming  down  her  sides. 
By  and  by  two  half-naked  Kroomen 
crawled  from  beneath  the  gratings  in 
the  bows,  dragging  a  rigid  black  object 
after  them  towards  the  gangway. 
Cranton  shuddered  as  he  gazed,  for 
presently  the  vessel  rolled  wildly  down- 
wards, and  the  corpse  turned  an  awful 
face  and  sightless  eyes  towards  him. 
Then  the  angle  of  the  deck  grew  steeper, 
and  it  slid  softly  out  through  the  gang- 
way. There  was  a  loud  splash  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  sea  of  fire,  and  the 
hideous  thing  lifted  a  black  arm  above 
the  surface,  bumped  twice  along  the 
bends,  and  afterwards  sank  swiftly 
through  the  glancing  wake  astern,  as 
though  it  had  been  drawn  violently 
down.  Cranton  turned  away  with  a 
cold  feeling  beneath  his  belt,  and 
watched  the  darkness  closing  down. 
When  the  last  glow  had  faded  in  the 
west,  the  foam  wreaths  under  the 
bows  and  the  black  water  along  the 
bends  blazed  out  into  flashes  of  green 
and  gold  fire,  while  streaks  of  blue 
flame  flickered  along  the  horizon.  This 
is  common  enough  on  the  West  Coast, 
but  that  night  it  was  exceptionally 
brilliant,  and  the  wreaths  of  vapor 
whirling  across  the  low-hung  crescent 
moon  told  of  wind  overhead. 

"It  looks  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  tor- 
nado; I  never  Saw  the  glass  lower," 
said  the  captain,  as  a  few  drops  of 
warm  rain  splashed  along  the  deck. 
Then  a  little  puff  of  cool  air  fanned  their 
hot  cheeks,  and  his  voice  rang  out: 
"Harden  down  the  hatch-wedges,  strip 
awnings,  batten  the  scuttles.  Every 
man  fit  to  work  stand  by." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  roll  of  thun- 
der echoed  along  the  heavens,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  roar  of  falling 
water  which  hissed  along  the  deck  and 
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gurgled  inches  deep  through  the 
scuppers.  The  telegraph  tinkled  twice 
stand  bit,  but  the  engineer,  lying  gasping 
for  breath  in  his  narrow  bunk,  had  al- 
ready received  a  sterner  summons.  He 
had  beard  the  African  thunder  before, 
and  knew  that,  sick  or  well  he  must  be 
at  his  post  that  night;  so  he  dragged 
himself  into  the  engine-room,  where  he 
leaned  heavily  against  a  column. 

I  or  ten  minutes  the  deluge  continued, 
and  then  the  thick  curtain  of  rain  was 
split  up  and  blown  away,  and  with  a 
scream  the  tornado  burst  upon  them. 
The  sea  grew  crisp  and  white  like  wool; 
sheets  of  spindrift  burst  over  the  vessel, 
while  dazzling  phosphorescence  blazed 
from  every  curling  surge  until  the  tug 
appeared  to  be  steaming  through  living 
flame.  For  a  time  Orauton  clung  to  a 
funnel-guy.  half  choked  and  blinded 
with  the  mad  rush  of  wind,  though  at 
intervals  he  could  sec  the  tall  figure  of 
the  captain  gripping  the  weather  BDOkes 
of  the  jarring  wheel,  while  a  seaman 
tnrnst  upon  them  to  lee.  Already  the 
smooth  swell  was  changing  into  steep 
foaming  seas,  and  the  Corona  dived 
through  them,  with  the  luminous  water 
flying  aft  in  sheets  and  the  powdered 
drift  driving  over  her  like  smoke. 
Presently,  after  the  passing  of  a  furious 
gust,  Cranton  caught  the  captain's 
voice:  "Hold  the  wheel  till  I  get  at  the 
telegraph;  she's  drowning  herself  now." 
Then  as  he  peered  into  the  yellow  glow 
of  the  binnacle,  and  strained  his  wrists 
upon  the  plunging  wheel,  the  faint 
clang  of  a  gong  rose  from  below  and  a 
slackening  of  vibration  told  that  the 
engines  were  turning  more  slowly. 

The  horrible  turmoil  of  wind  and  rain 
lasted  half  an  hour,  then  it  settled  down 
into  a  steady  blow,  and  the  phos- 
phorescence faded  from  the  water.  All 
night  the  Corona  staggered  along,  half 
buried  in  the  seas  which  grew  higher 
and  steeper,  until  near  dawn  a  great 
black  wall  rolled  in  over  the  bows. 
There  was  a  crash  of  splintering  timber, 
and  while  tons  of  water  poured  out  over 
the  rail,  the  rest  disappeared  through 
the  deck  in  a  swirling  eddy. 

"Fore  hatch  gone,— stand  by  with  the 


tarpaulins,  for  your  lives!"  roared  the 
captain,  and  dropping  from  the  bridge- 
deck  Cranton  staggered  forward 
towards  four  dripping  objects,  knee- 
deep  in  water,  struggling  with  the  flap- 
ping tarpaulins.  Twice  the  sheet  was 
wrenched  from  tneir  hands,  and  one 
seaman  who  loosed  his  hold  in  a  frantic 
roll  crawled  back  out  of  the  scuppers 
with  the  blood  streaming  down  his  face. 
But  the  men  knew  that  they  were  fight- 
ing for  their  lives  as  well  as  for  the 
safety  of  the  deeply  loaded  vessel; 
and  at  last  the  painted  canvas  was 
drawn  across  the  aperture  and  battened 
down,  while  coils  of  hawsers  and  gear 
were  piled  upon  the  nnsmashed  boards. 

When  Cranton  reached  the  bridge 
•main,  the  captain  said:  "I  wish  you'd 
slip  below  and  see  if  there's  much  water 
in  her,  and  how  the  mill  is  going." 
Gripping  the  ladder  hard  to  avoid  being 
hurled  among  the  whirling  machinery, 
Cranton  found  the  engineer  standing 
with  an  anxious  face,  ankle-deep  in 
water  which  spouted  through  the 
chequers  of  the  floor-plates;  while,  oil- 
can in  hand,  a  grimy  subordinate  leaned 
cautiously  over  the  racing  cranks. 
"The  water's  coming  in  faster  than  we 
can  throw  it  out,  I'm  afraid;  she's  doing 
her  best,  listen,"  he  said,  and  above  the 
grinding  clatter  of  rod  and  shaft,  Cran- 
ton recognized  the  sharp  metallic  clang 
of  a  gorged  pump,  and  could  see  the 
iron  suction-pipe  throbbing  and  pulsing, 
as  though  alive,  each  time  the  ram 
hurled  a  solid  jet  of  water  over  the 
side.  "If  we  do  no  better  the  fires  will 
be  drowned  before  long;  it's  gained  an 
inch  since  you  came,"  the  man  went  on; 
and  Cranton  shuddered  as  a  roll  sent 
the  chilly  fluid  swishing  round  his 
ankles,  while  the  buzzing  cranks  threw 
up  a  miniature  cascade. 

When  he  regained  the  bridge,  the 
mate  staggered  up,  saying  briefly:  "The 
tarpaulin's  split  again,  the  scuttle's 
burst,  and  it's  more  than  a  man's  life 
is  worth  to  go  forward.  I'm  -afraid 
she'll  go  down  under  us  soon." 

As  if  in  answer,  a  white-crested 
roller  rose  up  ahead,  and  next  moment 
the  fore-deck  disappeared  into  the  sea. 
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For  a  second  or  two  the  little  vessel 
staggered  and  seemed  to  stop,  then,  as 
she  slowly  shook  herself  free  and  swung 
ale  ft,  the  water  rolled  aft.  There  was 
a  crash  of  splintering  glass,  a  cloud  of 
steam  rose  through  the  broken  skylights 
as  it  fell  hissing  on  the  hot  cylinder- 
heads  below,  and  the  rush  struck  the 
bulkhead  a  thundering  blow.  The  three 
men  looked  at  one  another  with  ashen 
faces,  until  the  captain  spoke.  "It  is 
nearly  dawn  now,  and  we  must  be  close 
in  to  the  Ivory  Coast,"  he  said,  "We'll 
run  in  and  chance  finding  a  lagoon;  any- 
way, it's  better  to  risk  the  surf  on  a 
beach  than  to  founder  in  deep  water. 
Hard  over,  due  north,  helmsman." 

So  for  a  while  the  three  leaned  over 
the  bridge  rails,  gazing  out  through  the 
driving  spray,  as  the  circle  of  tumbling 
water  grew  wider  and  wider  beneath 
the  coming  dawn.  Then,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  tropics,  the  sun  swung 
out  from  behind  a  bank  of  hard-edged 
clouds,  and  the  dusky  sea-plain  changed 
in  a  moment  to  flashing  green  and 
snowy  white,  until  he  disappeared 
again  veiled  in  flying  scud.  A  few 
minutes  later  something  like  a  cluster 
of  feathers  rose  to  view  upon  the  far 
horizon,  and  Cranton  said  hoarsely: 
"That  must  be  some  of  the  tall  palms 
beyond  Lahu.  I've  been  on  the  Ivory 
Coast  before." 

Higher  and  higher  grew  the  distant 
objects,  until  at  last  it  appeared  as  if 
the  trees  sprang  aloft  from  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  Then  a  shadowy  background 
of  low-lying  forest  rose  to  view,  and  one 
of  the  Krooboys  crawled  aft,  clinging 
for  his  life  to  tne  rail  as  a  sea  burst 
across  the  vessel,  and  shouted  excitedly: 
"I  know  him,  sah,  know  him  bad;  be 
Lahu  Lagoon,  sah." 

"Take  your  chance  and  let  him  run 
her  in;  the  Krooboys  know  every  inch 
of  the  coast,"  said  Cranton.  and  while 
the  captain  nodded  his  head,  the  helms- 
man whirling  round  the  spokes,  swung 
the  Corona's  bows  towards  the  palms. 

"It's  our  only  chance;  go  down  and  tell 
Jim  to  hold  out,  and  drive  her  all  he  can. 
Its  a  race  now  to  get  in  before  we 
founder."  said  the  captain,  and  Cranton, 
dodging  a   sea,  dived  into  the  engine- 


room,  and  safely  reached  the  submerged 
floor-plates.  The  engineer  splashed 
about  among  the  rising  water,  while  the 
drowned  cranks  hammered  and  gurgled 
amid  a  seething  mass  of  foam. 

"She's  going  all  she's  worth;  come 
and  see,"  he  said,  and  together  they 
waded  into  the  stokehold.  A  roaring 
blast  swept  down  the  yawning  venti- 
lator shafts  and  rushed  towards  the 
trembling  boiler  front,  where,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  two  haggard  firemen, 
streaming  with  perspiration,  balanced 
themselves  against  the  rolling  as  they 
forced  the  twinkling  fires.  Every  now 
and  then,  as  the  tug  lurched  forward,  a 
gurgling  wave  surged  hissing  among 
the  red  ashes  below  the  fire-bars,  and 
the  engineer  shook  his  head.  "It's 
tempting  Providence  now,"  he  mut- 
tered, "for  the  boiler's  an  inch  thick 
with  scale  and  salt;  she  may  go  at  any 
moment.  Drive  her,  my  lads!"  and 
then  he  added  in  a  whisper:  "They've 
both  got  fever  and  have  been  at  it  eight 
hours;  flesh  and  blood  can  do  no 
more." 

The  most  comforting  thing,  Cranton 
thought,  was  the  ringing  clang  of  the 
big  pump  and  the  hissing  of  the  injec- 
tion, and  he  knew  that  every  throbbing 
cylinder  and  palpitating  valve  was  do- 
ing its  utmost  in  that  wild  race  for 
life. 

When  he  reached  the  bridge  again, 
the  Krooboy  was  pointing  excitedly 
ahead  and  shouting:  "Keep  them  tall 
palm  open,  sah,  one  HI'  hand,  plenty 
too  much  surf,  sah."  The  coast-line 
now  lay  clear  and  bright  in  the  watery 
sunshine,  a  strip  of  yellow  beach,  alter- 
nately visible  and  hidden  by  clouds  of 
spray  as  the  mile-long  ridges  of  water 
burst  upon  it:  beyond  was  a  fringe  of 
feathery  palms,  and  behind  these  again 
what  appeared  to  be  a  waste  of  man- 
groves. 

"I  can  see  no  entrance,  and  if  we  go 
ashore  the  surf  will  smash  every  bone 
in  our  bodies.  Steady  helm!"  said  the 
captain.  Cranton  glanced  aft  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth  at  the  ocean-walls 
that  chased  them  astern  or  burst  with  a 
roar  over  the  counter,  while  the  whole 
vessel  trembled  with  the  shaking  of  her 
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racing  engines  as  she  swung  high  on  the 
crest.  Then  a  shout  from  the  Krooboy 
made  him  turn  his  eyes,  and  dragging 
out  his  glasses,  he  fancied  he  could  see 
a  smooth  green  riband  of  water  winding 
through  the  chaos  of  foam  ahead.  The 
Corona  stormed  through  it  towards  the 
deadly  sand,  all  hands  clinging  to  the 
rail  wherever  they  could  find  a  lee,  gaz- 
ing in  half  breathless  silence  at  the 
yeasty  confusion  before  them.  At  last 
the  beach  lay  close  at  hand,  and  the  air 
was  tilled  with  the  roar  of  the  surf,  as 
every  now  and  then  a  dark  line  of  water 
rose  up  and  blotted  out  forest  aud  shore 
until  it  crumbled  away  into  cascades  of 
white  upon  the  sand. 

"Tarboard  now,  Bah,"  said  the  Kroo- 
boy, and  the  helmsman  glanced  at  the 
caprain  with  wonder  in  his  face,  for  a 
■tarboard  helm  would  cant  them 
towards  the  worst  of  the  surf.  The  cap- 
tain clenched  his  teeth  and  nodded  his 
head,  and  the  steamer's  bows  swung 
right  inshore.  Oranton  felt  his  skin 
and  his  nerves  tingle, -and  strove 
to  choke  down  a  wild  desire  to  wrench 
the  wheel  out  of  the  seaman's  hands, 
and  turn  the  vessel's  hows  anywhere 
but  towards  the  white  death  ahead;  but 
the  negro  clung  to  the  binnacle,  silent 
and  rigid,  like  an  ebony  statue.  Then 
he  shouted,  "Port  now,  port  one  time." 
and  the  watchers  held  their  breath  as 
they  saw  a  sharply  marked  strip  of 
rolling  green  water  open  between  the 
mad  smother  on  either  side.  The  cap- 
tain threw  himself  upon  the  wheel,  and 
aided  by  the  helmsman  spun  the  spokes 
round  for  dear  life,  and  the  bows 
pointed  straight  towards  the  narrow 
way  where  was  salvation. 

Then  a  harsh  voice  shouted  "Hold  on 
all,"  and  a  vast  roller  rose  up  astern  as 
high  as  the  flame-tipped  funnel  ring. 
Every  eye  was  turned  aft,  for  if  that  sea 
curled  and  broke  too  soon  all  hands 
would  be  ground  to  pieces  on  the  sand 
below.  As  they  gazed,  there  was  a  roar 
and  a  rush,  the  Corona  was  caught  up 
and  swept  madly  forward  on  the  foam- 
ing crest.  Captain  and  helmsmen  clung 
to  the  spokes  with  a  grip  of  steel,  until 
the  mass  broke  up  and  melted  away, 
then,  sinking  through  the  whirling  back- 


wash, the  tug  steamed  safely  into  the 
smooth  water  across  the  bar. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  engines  were 
•  stopped  and  the  captain  gasped  out, 
"Thank  God!"  as  the  anchors  plunged 
into  the  lagoon,  and  the  little  vessel 
swung  smoothly  up  and  down  on  the 
swell  which  worked  in  across  the  bar. 
Now  that  the  decks  were  no  longer 
swept  the  pumps  could  cope  with  the 
water,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  holds 
were  free. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  wind 
dropped  and  the  sea  went  down,  as  sud- 
denly as  it  generally  does  on  that  coast, 
and  the  Corona  lay  for  a  week  leisurely 
repairing  damages,  in  a  fairly  healthy, 
sand-girded  lagoon.  Then  it  chanced 
that  a  little  top-heavy  patrol  gunboat 
came  rolling  by,  and  in  answer  to  a 
signal  sent  in  a  boat.  When  they 
learned  the  state  of  affairs,  her  officers 
stripped  themselves  of  whatever  com- 
forts they  had  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fever-stricken  crew,  the  surgeon  pro- 
wit  h  scale  and  calt;  she  may  go  at  any 
drugs,  and  the  commander  lent  them 
black  firemen  and  deck-hands,  to  be 
landed  at  Sierra  Leone.  Then,  after 
her  crew  had  thanked  the  kindly  officers 
fervently,  the  tug  steamed  out  across 
the  rolling  bar,  coaled  at  Sierra  Leone, 
made  n  good  passage  up  the  Trades,  and 
in  due  time  reached  home  in  safety,  the 
sick  recovering  on  the  way. 

James  Cranton  is  now  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  float  a  stranded  vessel  off  the 
Brazilian  coast,  while  the  Corona  is  em- 
ployed in  channel  towage;  but  none  of 
those  concerned  in  it  will  ever  forget 
the  unfortunate  attempt  to  salve  the 
stranded  Dutchman. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
FIRST  DAYS  WITH  THE  GUN. 

When  we  were  boys  we  loved  get- 
ting up  early  of  a  fine  summer's  morn- 
ing and  going  forth  with  gun  to  stalk 
the  rabbits  at  their  morning  meal. 
There  was  a  peculiar  quality  of  de- 
light in   getting  up   while   all   indoors 
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was  still  a-hush,  though  the  dawn  was 
peeping  in  through  the  window  and 
the  birds  were  choiring  their  morning 
hymn.  It  was  fascinating  to  steal  on. 
tip-toe  down  through  the  sleeping 
house— down  even  to  the  very  larder, 
there  to  cut  off  a  hunk  of  bread,  and 
perhaps  a  roast  chicken's  leg,  to  serve 
as  an  early  breakfast.  Then,  shoulder- 
ing gun  and  slinging  on  powder-flask 
and  sh"ot-belt,  one  might  go  striding 
along  the  roads  and  meet  never  a  soul. 
Authority  did  not  look  Avith  disfavor 
on  this  pilfering  from  the  larder,  for 
the  object  of  all  the  labor  and  early 
rising  was  to  shoot  something— rabbits, 
to  wit— that  might  more  than  make 
good  the  pilfering,  and  prove  that  the 
early-rising  laborer  was  worthy  of  his 
breakfast. 

There  was  no  time  for  the  rabbits 
like  the  early  morning,  for  then  they 
would  all  be  out  on  the  feed— en- 
grossed with  their  feeding,  not  restless 
and  watchful,  as  they  were  apt  to  be 
in  the  evening,  when  every  neighbor- 
ing road  was  noisy  with  passing  carts. 
Moreover,  we  were  not  over  and  above 
sure  of  our  permission  to  shoot  on  the 
nearest  and  best  of  our  hunting 
grounds.  On  some  of  the  fields  we 
were  welcome,  but  our  rights  over 
others  were  debatably  expressed  by 
the  phrase  that  we  "didn't  think  old 
So-and-so  would  say  anything  if  he  did 
see  us."    And,  our  license  being  of  this 


outskirting  houses  of  the  village  in 
which  lived  Joe's  friends,  the  black- 
smith who  had  made  the  climbing- 
irons,  and  the  carpenter  who  had  given 
us  the  wire  netting  for  the  magpies' 
cage.  Then  we  would  climb  the  first 
gate  off  the  road  and  steal  across  the 
grass  field  to  the  farther  hedge. 

Rabbits,  appearing  suddenly  to  start 
out  of  the  ground,  would  dart  from  the 
grass  and  into  the  brambly  hedge 
which  was  the  boundary  of  a  great 
steep  furze-covert  sloping  down 
towards  the  common.  But  these  we 
let  judiciously  alone.  Unless  we  killed 
the  quarry  stone  dead  he  would  drag 
his  poor  crippled  body  through  the 
hedge  into  the  furze-brake,  and  we 
should  see  no  more  of  him.  (Of  course 
we  could  not  take  our  dog  Viper  on  an 
expedition  of  this  kind,  where  all  suc- 
cess must  be  due  to  stealthy  stalking.) 
Wo  had  other  views  than  to  startle 
every  rabbit  within  hearing  by  a 
chance  shot  at  one  galloping  full  speed 
across  us.  Moreover,  since  it  was 
summer  time,  it  was  not  all  the  rab- 
bits, by  any  means,  that  were  fit  for 
eating;  and  ours  was  essentially  a 
pot-hunting  expedition,  for  it  was  by 
its  success  or  failure  from  that  point 
of  view  thai  it  would  be  estimated  by 
Authority  on  our  return  home.  Of 
course,  it  might  be  as  great  a  feat  of 
sportsmanship  to  kill  one  rabbit  going 
at  full  speed   into  covert  as  two  sit- 


rather  doubtful  kind,  it  was  obviously  ting  out  in  the  grass  field;  but  we  al- 

the  better  part  of  valor  to  arrange  mat-  ways   found   Authority     to    be     more 

tera  so  that  "old  So-and-so"  should  not  readily  impressed  by  tangible  and  edi- 

see  us.  and  this  he    was    exceedingly  ble  results  than  by  the  very  best  of 

unlikely  to  do  at  three  or  four  o'clock  reasons    for   their   absence.    And    just 

in  the  morning.    No  house  or  farm  was  over  the  hedge  that  ran.     crossways, 

sufficiently  near  for  its  inmates  to  be  up  to  the  road,  we  knew  that,  peering 

aroused    by    the     shots.    A     highroad  through  the  tangle  of    bramble     and 


went  along  beside  most  of  these  fields 
— that  very  highroad  on  which,  in 
days  then  looked  back  on  with  the  su- 
premest   contempt,    we   used    to   chase 


honeysuckle  and  wild  convolvulus,  we 
were  very  sure  to  see  quite  close  to  us, 
half  hidden  by  the  long,  dry  windle- 
straws,   a  pair  or  two  of  long  brown 


and    persecute     the     yellow-hammers;    ears  lying  back,  confidingly,  on  a  grey- 


but  it  Avas  not  a  populous  highway  at 
any  time,  and  in  the  smaller  hours  of 
the  morning  not  a  soul  passed  along  it. 
So  Ave  would  boldly  tramp  it,  with  gun 
on  shoulder,  until  Ave  had  left  all  the 


broAvn  little  head  that  nodded  gently 
as  its  oAvner  nibbled  the  soft  juicy 
undergrass.  Then  we  would  have  to 
pause  a  moment,  reckoning  whether 
this  pair  of  ears  or  that  belonged  to 
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a  bunny  of  the  size  and  age  we  were 
looking  for,  namely  three-parts  grown. 
It  was  a  hard  matter  to  determine,  but 
generally  before  we  had  fully  decided 
the  point  to  our  satisfaction  one  of  us 
would  make  a  light  rustle  in  the  hedge, 
as  a  coat  was  clutched  by  the  thorn 
of  a  bramble.  This  tiny  noise  would 
be  the  signal  for  each  pair  of  ears  to 
erect  themselves  respectively;  heads 
were  lifted  for  an  apprehensive  look 
round,  and  other  quite  unsuspected 
rabbits  revealed  themselves  as  they  re- 
peated this  gesture.  Some,  in  their  in- 
terest, sat  up  on  their  haunches,  with 
dropping  fore  paws,  like  a  dog  begging. 
This  was  our  opportunity;  and  if  we 
waited  longer  we  might  lose  it,  for  al- 
ready two  of  the  bunnies,  not  satisfied 
by  their  look  around,  had  slipped 
quietly  into  cover.  Wo  would  level  at 
one  which,  after  ambling  two  steps 
towards  the  hedge,  had  halted  again  to 
look  beggingly  towards  us.  and  shown 
himself  by  this  manoeuvre  to  be  just  of 
the  size  we  wanted.  Meanwhile  we 
would  have  marked  another  of  likely 
size  farther  up  the  field,  who  might 
serve  for  the  second  barrel. 

"Bang!"  The  begging  bunny 
stretched  himself  out  with  a  kick, 
white  stomach  upward.  There  was  a 
stampede  of  scurrying  brown  forms 
towards  the  hedge,  in  which  we  quite 
lost  sight  of  the  intended  victim  of  the 
left  barrel.  We  would  fire  inconti- 
nently at  one  who  sat  at  gaze  a  mo- 
ment at  the  very  edge  of  the  covert. 
A  shrill  squeak  answered.  In  a  mo- 
ment we  had  thrown  ourselves  into 
the  thorny,  tangled  thicket  that  called 
itself  a  hedge,  torn  our  way  through 
it,  rushed  to  where  the  poor  wounded 
little  bunny— in  our  hurry  we  would 
sometimes  shoot  by  mistake  a  very  lit- 
tle one— was  dragging  himself  pain- 
fully under  the  arching  cover  of 
brambles,  jumped  on  him,  regardless 
of  prickles,  and  in  a  very  few  moments 
had  put  an  end  to  his  suffering.  The 
other,  which  we  had  shot  sitting,  would 
generally  be  stone-dead;  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  fail  to  kill  him.  And 
we  had  breathing  time  and  a  sense  of 


infinite  triumph  as  we  surveyed  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  bag. 

The  further  early-morning  exploits 
had  a  great  likeness  to  the  first.  There 
were  more  fields  to  be  walked  over, 
where  the  bunnies  at  our  approach 
raced  for  the  covert  of  the  great  furze- 
brake,  more  hedges  to  be  cautiously 
approached  and  peered  over,  more  se- 
lection of  the  fitting  victim,  and  more 
hurried  firing  of  the  second  barrel. 

By  the  time  that  the  bag  had  reached 
the  respectable  size,  and  the  rather  un- 
comfortable weight  of  half-a-dozen  or 
so  of  rabbits  we  would  be  above  the 
furze-clad  slope  which  Avent  down  to 
the  cliffs  of  the  jackdaws,  and  about  at 
the  limit  of  our  zeal  and  of  our  hunt- 
ing ground.  Beyond  lay  the  property 
of  a  friend,  indeed,  but  a  friend  who 
often  gave  us  a  day's  rabbit  shooting 
under  quite  different  conditions.  Our 
poaching  little  consciences  were  ten- 
der about  the  rabbits  of  one  who  was 
so  truly  our  benefactor.  Also,  we 
were  now  two  good  miles  from  home, 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  put  forth  its 
strength  upon  backs  already  wearied 
with  the  weight  of  all  the  game,  and 
we  would  turn  homeward  well  satis- 
fied with  the  morning's  work.  Our 
feet  would  be  sopping  wet  with  the 
In -.ivy  dew;  for  all  this  while  they  had 
been  rending  the  thick,  dew-bespangled 
gossamers  which  lay  over  all  the  fields 
as  if  the  spray  of  a  waterfall  had  been 
woven  into  a  coverlet  and  laid  on 
them.  The  sun  came  glinting  off  them, 
so  that  it  dazzled  the  eye,  and  the  calm 
sea  of  the  bay  was  like  a  golden  mirror 
under  its  beams.  Looking  back,  we 
could  see  the  track  that  our  feet  had 
made  through  the  sheeny  gossamer, 
and  the  track  was  marked  of  every 
rabbit  that  had  come  or  gone  to  or  fro 
the  hedge.  These  mornings  of  summer 
are  a  revelation  of  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness; but  our  limbs  were  none  too 
fresh,  and  ourselves  all  too  hot  and 
tired,  for  much  appreciation  of  beauty 
by  the  time  we  had  reached  home  and 
put  ourselves  to  bed  again  for  an  hour 
or  two's  sleep  before  breakfast. 

Viper  hated  these  early-morning  ex- 
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peditions.  He  could  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  our  stealing  out  of  bed 
without  bidding  him  jump  off  and  ac- 
company us;  and  when  we  ultimately 
left  the  room,  after  putting  on  our 
worst  and  oldest  suits  of  clothes,  in 
which  Viper  and  we  alike  delighted, 
with  unmistakable  indications  of  an 
intention  to  go  a-shooting,  we  had  to 
shut  the  door  on  much  canine  bewail- 
ing. Poor  Viper!  It  really  was  only 
a  mixed  joy  to  him  when  we  returned 
with  a  bag  which  he  had  not  helped 
in  filling.  These  days  were  not  Viper's 
days;  nevertheless,  like  other  dogs, 
Viper  had  his  day  occasionally— days 
when  our  neighbor  whose  rabbits  we 
respected  gave  us  shooting,  and  bade 
to  the  shoot  every  dog,  broken  or  un- 
broken, that  would  chase  a  rabbit. 
And,  to  say  truth,  the  unbroken— the 
utterly  unbroken— were  in  a  very  large 
majority;  nor,  even  had  one  been  per- 
fect after  the  culture  of  all  the  schools, 
could  he  have  been  expected  to  retain 
his  culture  'midst  the  evil  influences  of 
example  and  precept  which  were  rife 
in  those  rabbit  hunts.  For  the  most 
part  the  covert  consisted  of  gorse-beds 
lying  in  patches  of  various  dimensions 
on  the  hillsides  facing  the  sea— hill- 
sides bare,  for  the  most  part,  of  all 
growth  save  a  very  scanty  and  wiry 
grass,  but  intersected,  for  inscrutable 
reasons,  by  a  network  of  the  great, 
broad,  straggling  arrangements  in 
earthwork,  bramble,  stunted  hedge- 
elm,  and  various  thorny  growths  which 
go  in  the  West  to  make  up  a  "bank." 
Often  a  watercourse  would  be  running 
down  one  side  of  them.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  scientific  farmer 
these  banks  must  have  been  a  terrible 
waste  of  labor  in  the  construction,  and 
of  land— presuming  the  land  to  have  a 
value— in  their  maintenance.  But  the 
rabbits  delighted  in  them,  so  did  boy- 
hood, and  so  did  Viper. 

Viper  was  what  we  called  a  good 
"hedge  dog."  That  is  to  say,  that  <f 
you -put  him  into  a  hedge,  either  by 
indicating  to  him  a  "run"  through  the 
tangle  by  which  he  might  force  him- 
self to  the  top  of  the  bank,  or  by  the 


more  summary  method,  in  the  absence 
of  a  "run,"  of  throwing  him  into  the 
tangle  at  the  top,  then  he  would  con- 
tinue hunting  along  the  top  of  the 
hedge,  using  the  "run"  along  the  top 
made  by  the  rabbits,  and  would  never 
leave  it  until  he  had  convinced  him- 
self that  there  was  no  rabbit  sitting 
out  on  top  of  the  hedge.  These  great 
overgrown  banks  very  often  had 
ditches  on  either  side,  and  in  that  case 
it  was  necessary  that  a  dog  should 
hunt  down  each  of  these.  The  ideal 
method  of  procedure  was  that  one  or 
two  dogs— for  two  noses  are  better 
than  one— should  hunt  along  the  top 
of  the  bank,  one  dog  along  either  ditch, 
and  at  least  one  dog  altogether  out- 
side the  hedge  and  ditch,  on  either 
side.  The  hunters  on  top  would  occa- 
sionally push  an  inquiring  nose  down, 
and  the  ditchers  occasionally  extend 
their  researches  upward,  if  they  sus- 
pected any  of  the  holes,  with  which 
the  bank  would  be  honeycombed,  of 
concealing  a  rabbit.  On  this  plan,  if 
its  practice  had  been  as  perfect  as  its 
theory,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  rabbit 
could  have  escaped  detection.  Unfor- 
tunately it  did  not  always  "work." 
The  dog's  progress  along  the  top  of 
the  bank  could  not  be  conducted  at  a 
regular  rate;  it  was  spasmodic.  The 
inn  made  by  the  rabbits,  and  enlarged 
by  dogs  at  many  previous  hunts,  was 
continually  choked  by  the  under- 
growth. For  a  few  paces  the  dogs 
would  go  forward  quickly,  then  stop, 
brought  up  by  a  tangle  of  hedge- 
growth  and  coarse  grass.  "Hie  on, 
there,  Viper!"  we  would  cry,  as  the 
dog,  crouching  before  the  barricade, 
looked  out  through  the  thicket  with 
eyes  that  seemed  asking  for  encour- 
agement. Then  he  would  draw  back 
a  pace  or  two,  and,  bursting  through 
the  barricade  with  a  rush,  go  on  with 
a  free  course  again.  These  constantly 
recurring  stoppages  allowed  the  ditch- 
dogs,  who  had  a  less  impeded  path,  to 
get  ahead;  and  often  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  where  the  hedge  dogs  were,  so 
thick  was  the  screen  of  foliage. 
Often,    when   Viper   was   working  the 
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hedge  in  most  approved  fashion,  we 
would  hear  a  sudden  "Yap:  yap!"  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  ahead.  Then 
there  would  be  a  general  and  demoral- 
ized rush  of  "irons"  and  dogs,  on  either 
side  of  the  hedge,  to  the  cry.  We  al- 
ways had  one  gun  at  least  on  each 
side.  The  dogs  outside  the  hedge 
would  reach  the  scene  of  action  first. 
where  the  "yap,  yapping"  was  pushing 
the  rabbit  along  through  the  scrub. 
These  outside  dogs  would  begin  yap- 
ping too.  rushing  on  ahead  again  to 
got  a  fair  start  a  ft  or  tlio  rabbit  when 
it  should  break  covert.  Then  we 
would  try  to  recall  them,  witli  shouting 
of  their  names  in  every  tone  of  blan- 
dishment or  objurgation.  Generally  we 
had  to  threaten  them  by  the  gesture 
of  throwing  an  imaginary  stone  before 
they  would  return  in  reluctant  obedi- 
ence. Often  the  rabbit  would  choose 
this  moment  to  break  otit.  and  in  the 
general  disorder  the  first  barrel  was 
usually  futile.  Before  we  could  tire  a 
second  the  dogs,  no  longer  under  any 
semblance  of  restraint,  would  be  rush- 
ing perilously  into  the  line  of  tire,  and 
as  likely  as  not  the  rabbit  would  make 
a  bolt  of  it  across  the  field,  with  the 
whole  pack  in  full  cry  after  him.  spite 
of  shouts  and  whistles  and  every  con- 
ceivable persuasion.  Viper,  long  be- 
fore this.  Would  have  come  down  from 
his  hedge-running  to  join  in  the  pur- 
suit. Eventually  the  dogs  would  come 
back,  one  after  the  other,  rather  sheep- 
ishly, with  tongues  hanging  out  and 
panting  sides,  to  receive  admonitions 
which  would  be  quite  effectual  when 
a  fresh  exciting  occasion  presented  it- 
self. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Sometimes 
a  single  shot,  or  oftener  a  volley, 
would  roll  the  bunny  over  before  the 
faces  of  the  racing  pack.  Then  it  was 
a  question  of  saving  his  carcase  from 
the  excited  fury  of  the  body-snatchers, 
each  of  whom  retired,  after  much 
scolding,  with  at  least  a  mouthful  of 
fluffy  fur  to  champ  upon  and  taste.  A 
more  utterly  demoralized  school  of 
dogs  it  is  impossible  to  think  of. 

Or,  again,  it  might  be  that  the  rabbit. 


in  his  confusion,  would  bolt  back 
along  the  hedge,  right  into  the  mouths, 
as  it  seemed,  of  the  dogs  who  were 
conscientiously  hunting  it.  It  was 
quite  marvellous  how  these  back-bolt- 
ing rabbits  escaped.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  they  ran  absolutely  be- 
tween the  dogs'  legs,  and  yet  got  off 
unhurt.  Then  the  cry  would  continue 
back,  up  the  part  of  the  hedge  which 
we  had  already  hunted,  sometimes  go- 
ing at  such  merry  speed  in  the  depths 
of  the  hedgerow  that  no  running  could 
keep  up  with  it.  and  the  rabbit  would 
break  covert  a  hundred  yards  off,  and 
go  joyfully  across  the  field  without  a 
shot  fired  at  him.  Now7  and  again  it 
happened,  however,  that  the  dogs  were 
too  many  or  too  agile  for  him,  and  the 
yapping  note,  changing  suddenly  to  a 
snarling  "worry,"  would  proclaim  that 
lie  had  been  "chopped"  in  covert. 

A  very  frequent  alternative  was  the 
diving  of  the  rabbit  down  one  of  the 
many  holes.  Generally  this  raa- 
iiuuvie  was  not  at  once  detected.  The 
dogs  in  the  hedge  would  go  yapping 
on.  not  noticing  in  their  eagerness  that 
they  had  overrun  the  scent,  and  those 
outside  would  accompany  them,  danc- 
ing up  on  their  hind  legs  for  a  better 
view  of  the  chase  and  the  quarry. 
Then  the  notes  would  die  away.  The 
dogs  would  begin  fussing  about,  si- 
lently—consciously at  fault.  At  length 
one  would  be  seen  scratching  and  dig- 
ging at  one  of  the  holes,  with  whines 
in  the  intervals  of  his  labor.  Immedi- 
ately all  the  others  would  flock  to  him 
and  strive  to  push  their  noses  in,  be- 
fore his,  into  the  hole,  receiving  blind- 
ing showers  of  earth  in  the  face  from 
his  shovelling  pawrs. 

"Gone  to  hole!"  "Which  hole  is  it, 
then?"  "That  one  where  the  old 
Rover's  marking." 

So  "the  old  Rover"  would  be  draAvn 
out,  with  ignominy,  by  the  great  stump 
of  his  spaniel's  tail,  and  all  the  dogs 
would  be  called  back,  and  held  by  the 
attendants  while  one  let  in  "old  Belzy," 
the  polecat  ferret.  "Old  Belzy,"  re- 
leased from  the  bag  in  which  he  had, 
so  far,  enjoyed  the  sport,  looked  doubt- 
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fully  around  before  he  proceeded  to 
explore  the  hole  at  whose  mouth  he 
had  been  released.  The  hole  was 
brought  to  his  notice  more  pointedly 
when  he  was  taken  up  by  his  middle 
and  thrust,  head  foremost,  down  it. 
He  resented  the  indignity  by  drawing 
back  and  again  standing  doubtfully. 

"There's  no  rabbit  there,"  Belzy's 
owner  would  say. 

"I  know  the  rabbit's  there,  'cos  the 
old  Rover  marked,"  Rover's  master 
would  answer  in  high  dudgeon. 

Belzy  seemed  to  have  heard  him. 
He  gave  himself  a  shake,  just  to  get 
himself  ready  for  business,  then  dived 
into  the  hole  with  avidity.  "He  may 
be  there  after  all,"  his  master  would 
mutter. 

Presently,  after  a  trying  interval  of 
silence,  there  came  a  hurried  rumbling 
in  the  bowels  of  the  bank.  The  dogs 
jumped  in  the  arms  of  those  that  held 
them.  "Look  up!"  Belzy's  master 
would  say  in  a  stage  whisper.  Then 
there  was  a  final  scurry,  a  swish 
through  the  thicket;  the  dogs  made  a 
more  determined  jump.  "He's  bolted! 
Let  go  the  dogs!" 

So  the  dogs  were  loosed,  and  rushed, 
with  cries  of  eagerness,  into  the  hedge, 
while  Belzy,  his  duties  finished,  was 
consigned  again  to  the  dark  obscurity 
Of  his  bag. 

Belzy  was  the  biggest  ferret  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  see.  and  the  best. 
Sometimes,  when  there  was  a  sus- 
picion  that  a  nest  of  young  rabbits  was 
in  the  hole,  or  when  a  rabbit  had  been 
wounded  so  badly  that  it  was  unlikely 
to  bolt  again,  Belzy  was  let  in  with  a 
string  attached  to  the  collar  round  his 
neck;  and  often,  when  the  rabbit  has 
refused  to  bolt,  we  have  known  Belzy',3 
master  tug  on  the  string  with  force 
that  one  would  have  thought  must 
have  broken  the  little  beast's  neck. 
But,  far  from  that,  it  did  not  even  have 
so  much  effect  as  to  make  him  loose 
his  hold  of  the  rabbit,  and  we  have 
seen  ferret  and  rabbit  literally  dragged 
out  together,  so  that  one  could  seize  the 
rabbit  by  the  ears  and  put  an  end  to 
his    sufferings    even    while    Belzy    was 


still  hanging  like  a  bulldog  to  him.  At 
other  times  the  collar  around  his  neck 
was  ornamented  by  a  bell,  which  tin- 
kled cheerfully  as  he  moved  to  and 
fro  in  the  burrow,  and  told  us  his 
whereabouts.  We  were  a  little  doubt- 
ful whether  Belzy  derived  his  name 
from  this  appendage  to  his  collar— it 
was  the  derivation  which  we  always 
favored  when  we  spoke  of  him  to  Au- 
thority—or whether,  as  amongst  our- 
selves it  was  sometimes  whispered,  it 
was  an  irreverently  shortened  form  of 
the  name  of  one  of  high  position  in  the 
councils  of  evil  spirits.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Belzy  was  an  amiable  fer- 
ret, and  only  under  severe  provocation 
gave  any  grounds  for  the  suggested 
diabolical  origin  of  his  name.  Now 
and  again,  it  is  true,  he  would  decline 
to  come  out  of  the  hole,  in  spite  of  all 
seductive  allurements,  such  as  the 
dangling  of  a  dead  rabbit  at  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow;  but  he  was  never  knowm 
to  misbehave  in  this  way  without  some 
such  excellent  reasons  as  a  nest  of  ten- 
der young  rabbits  in  the  subterranean 
depths.  On  these  occasions  it  became 
necessary  for  his  master  to  remain  be- 
hind, digging  away  with  his  spud  at 
the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and  gradually 
enlarging  it  more  and  more  until  he 
had  buried  himself  in  mother-earth 
and  could  reach  down  to  the  place  of 
Belzy's  succulent  feast. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  we 
would  go  forward  with  our  rabbiting, 
and  presently  he  would  overtake  us 
with  Belzy  safely  restored  to  his  bag, 
and  himself  and  all  pertaining  to  him 
the  color  of  the  red  earth  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Surely  a  ferret's  existence  is  the 
most  perfect  example  of  a  life  of  dis- 
appointments! He  spends  the  inactive 
part  of  it  in  a  hutch,  which  is  all  well 
and  good;  but  when  he  comes  out  to 
take  the  field  he  is  carried,  with  none 
too  gentle  care,  in  a  dark  and  dirty 
bag.  Then  he  is  let  out,  to  go  doAvn 
into  the  darkness  of  the  rabbit-hole, 
only,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  see  the 
provoking  rabbit  skip  off  out  of  the 
hole  before  he  can  get  even  a  nip  at 
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him;  and  when  he  follows  the  bunny 
out  into  the  upper  air  he  is  immedi- 
ately snatched  up.  ungently,  by  his 
middle,  and  thrust  back  again  into  the 
bag.  In  truth,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
marvel  that  ferrets  arc  even  as  good 
tempered  as  they  are.  rather  than  a 
wonder  that  some  of  them  are  the 
sourest  cynics. 

All  our  rabbiting  ground  was  on 
hillsides  sloping  down  to  the  precipi- 
tous cliffs,  so  that  our  recollections  of 
it  alternate  between  a  throng  of  shout- 
ing men  and  yapping  dogs  going  along 
either  side  of  one  of  the  great  fences, 
and  a  rabbit  with  ears  erect  going  full 
speed  over  the  dry  yellow  grass  of  the 
upland  toward  the  cliff,  with  the  blue 
sea  far  below  as  his  background. 
When  once  the  rabbits  had  reached  the 
cliffs  they  were  safe  from  us.  They 
know  all  the  runs  and  tracks  OB  the 
sidos  ..f  the  precipices;  but  the  dogs 
and  ferrets  know  them  not,  and  we 
dared  not  allow  then  t<»  risk  their 
precious  1: 

But  besides  the  Wide  overgrown 
fences  there  was  covert  for  the  rab- 
bits in  the  gorse-beds  which  sometimes 
darkly  dotted  the  hillsides,  and  some- 
times crowned  them  in  wonderful 
glory  with  ubiquitous  golden  bloom. 
The  gorse  was  very  beautiful,  but  very 
prickly.  After  these  rabbit  hunts  we 
would  have  occupation  for  days  in 
picking  the  prickles  out  of  our  epider- 
mis. And  if  it  was  bad  for  us.  cer- 
tainly it  was  no  better  for  the  dogs. 
Viper  was  a  fox-terrier,  and  though 
his  coat  was  a  little  rougher  than  that 
of  some,  it  was  very  poor  protection 
against  the  gorse-needles.  The  poor 
little  fellow's  nose  and  eyes  used  to  be 
very  red  and  sore  when  the  day  was 
over;  and,  for  all  his  weariness,  he 
could  scarcely  rest  in  any  position 
long,  but  must  move  uneasily,  with 
whines,  even  in  his  sleep.  And  when 
he  forgot  his  sufferings,  the  excite- 
ments of  the  day  would  still  be  with 
him,  even  in  his  deepest  slumbers,  so 
that  he  would  ''Zouf!  zouf!"  and  twitch 
his  limbs  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  dream- 
rabbit.    His   dreams     were     like    our 


dreams,  apparently,  in  that  he  never 
seemed  to  arrive  in  them.  He  was  al- 
ways pursuing,  never  capturing;  his 
dream-hunting  was  like  the  life  hunt- 
ing of  Belzy. 

We  are  not  now  able  to  aver  that 
Viper  was  pure-bred,  though  there  was 
a  time  when  we  would  have  resented 
most  strongly  an  aspersion  on  his  pedi- 
gree. Certainly,  you  could  pick  him 
up  by  his  stump  of  a  tail,  and  he  would 
give  no  sign  of  pain;  and  this  test  we 
believed  to  be  infallible.  Wider  expe- 
rience has  taught  distrust  of  it.  He 
had  a  breadth  of  forehead  which 
seemed  to  us  to  denote  intellect,  but 
others  have  thought  it  to  reveal  a 
strain  of  the  bulldog.  His  intellect, 
however,  was  not  to  be  denied,  nor 
was  his  heart;  and  his  one  ear  that 
cocked,  while  the  other  drooped,  added 
to  his  expression  of  intelligence  and 
humor.  1  lis  sense  of  humor  was  very 
keen,  though  too  often  it  ran  riot  along 
the  lines  of  practical  joking,  which 
was  unworthy  of  him.  Beneath  the 
ear  that  cocked  he  had  a  black  patch 
over  the  eye,  and  this  was  the  only 
marking  on  his  white  coat.  lie  was  a 
very  keen  sportsman,  and  the  sense  of 
fear  was  utterly  unknown  to  him. 

If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  too  great 
impetuosity.  Other  dogs,  with  skins 
and  coats  no  tougher  than  his,  would 
suffer  far  less  in  the  gorse  bushes. 
One,  that  used  to  hunt  with  us  con- 
stantly, was  as  cunning  as  a  serpent 
in  avoiding  the  prickles.  He  was  a 
warrior  of  the  name  of  Turk— one-eyed, 
for  the  other  had  suffered  in  an  en- 
gagement with  an  otter— a  fox-terrier, 
like  Viper,  though  of  a  wirier  coat. 
The  coat  gave  him  little  protection,  but 
his  cunning  supplied  the  place  of 
armor.  Among  the  dogs  who  habit- 
ually came  with  us  was  a  big,  coarse 
spaniel  with  a  dense  coat  that  no  thorn 
could  pierce;  and  often,  as  we  stood 
silent  and  motionless  at  the  corner  of 
a  furze-brake  (for  no  rabbit  will  ven- 
ture near  you  unless  you  are  both  si- 
lent and  motionless),  we  used  to  see 
Turk  come,  in  hot  pursuit,  to  a  dense 
thicket  of  the  furze.       He  would   try 
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one  or  two  runs  into  the  thicket,  but 
find  them  too  small  for  him,  and  draw 
back.  He  would  wait  a  moment, 
knowing  that  the  slower-going  spaniel 
was  on  his  track.  The  spaniel  would 
come  up,  burst  with  a  crash  into  the 
thickest  of  the  brake,  making  a  wide 
avenue,  through  which  Turk  would 
easily  follow  after  him  without  a 
scratch.  Yet  Turk  was  brave  enough, 
too,  when  occasion  demanded  it,  as 
witness  his  damaged  eye  and  many 
other  honorable  scars,  only  he  knew 
too  much  of  the  realities  of  life  to  go 
to  meet  unnecessary  trouble.  His  pru- 
dent head  governed  his  emotions. 
Viper  was  emotional  first,  rational 
afterwards. 

Rabbits  were  not  the  only  visitors  of 
the  great  furze-brakes,  though  they 
may  have  been  its  chief  regular  inhab- 
itants; but  many  times  partridges  have 
gone  whizzing  up  from  them,  and  es- 
caped scatheless,  as  a  rule,  the  shots 
fired  after  them  with  little  regard  of 
close  seasons  or  game  licenses.  There 
are  some  temptations,  as  Aristotle 
says,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of 
human  nature  to  resist,  and  among 
these,  if  the  human  in  question  be  a 
boy,  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  the  very 
occasional  partridge  whirring  up  un- 
expectedly out  of  a  furze-brake.  Once, 
and  the  month  was  August,  a  great 
cock  pheasant  rose  rocketing  glori- 
ously from  the  gorse,  and  as  he  was 
levelling  himself  for  his  flight  to  other 
covert,  a  lucky  shot  brought  him  down 
like  the  rocket's  stick.  Nor  were  we 
ashamed  of  it.  As  the  French  novel- 
ists say  of  love,  c'etait  plus  fort  que 
moi,  and  deem  that  they  have  amply 
apologized  for  every  shortcoming  of 
their  heroine,  so  it  was  with  us,  and 
the  pheasant  was  picked  up  and  borne 
along,  with  little  said.  Only,  at  the 
end  of  the  furze-brake  the  old  keeper 
—too  old  for  furze-brakes,  and  prac- 
tically too  old  for  "keeping,"  had  there 
been  anything  to  keep — said,  cocking 
his  ears,  "Hullo,  what  be  that  there?" 
and  the  hind,  who  was  carrying  the 
pheasant,  replied,  unabashed,  "Oh!  the 
dogues  caught  'ee  in  the  furze."    And 


so  they  had,  only  an  ounce  of  shot 
from  a  gun  had  made  the  capture  com- 
paratively easy  for  them.  It  was  said 
that  some  one  had  once  seen  a  wood- 
cock get  up  from  one  of  these  furze- 
brakes,  but  we  held  a  sceptical  atti- 
tude towards  this  woodcock. 

Farther  inland  were  plantations  of 
big  trees,  beneath  which  we  hunted  the 
rabbits;  there  there  was  always  a 
chance,  too,  of  a  shot  at  a  passing 
wood-pigeon.  There  were  squirrels, 
too,  among  these  trees,  which  we  were 
encouraged  to  shoot  because  of  the 
damage  they  do  in  nibbling  the  sap- 
ling timber.  Few  people  know  how 
excellent  a  squirrel  is  to  eat.  "The 
gipsies  eat  them,"  we  were  told,  as  if 
this  should  be  enough  to  make  us  de- 
cline them  henceforward.  But  in 
truth  it  had  rather  the  opposite  effect, 
for  what  life  is  so  alluring  to  the 
imagination  of  boyhood  as  a  gipsy's? 
When  once,  however,  we  had  per- 
suaded the  cook  to  roast  a  squirrel  for 
us,  it  looked  so  nice  on  table  that  we 
even  persuaded  Authority  to  try  a 
slice;  and  even  Authority,  steeped  as  it 
always  is  in  prejudice,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  it  was  "not  so  bad."  After- 
wards we  began  to  regret  that  we  had 
wrung  this  cordial  admission  from  Au- 
thority, for  Authority  became  so  eager 
for  "just  a  little  bit  to  taste"  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  boyhood  man- 
aged to  keep  enough  (which  meant  a 
good  deal  in  the  days  of  growth)  for 
itself.  We  were  also  told  that  gipsies 
ate  hedgehogs,  roasting  them  in  clay; 
and  this  was  food  which  we  always 
aspired  to  taste,  though  we  never 
achieved  it,  for  the  cook  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  "nasty 
prickly  things,  that  eats  blackbeetles," 
and  our  ambitions  did  not  urge  us 
strongly  enough  to  make  us  light  an 
al  fresco  fire  and  cook  the  hedgehog 
after  the  gipsies'  own  manner. 

There  was  no  lack  of  hedgehogs. 
We  often  found  them  in  the  fence  of 
our  orchard  at  home,  and  sometimes 
came  upon  them  in  the  gloaming,  tak- 
ing their  walks  abroad  after  insects 
and   slugs.    But  those  that   we   found 
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away  from  covert  were  generally 
young  ones.  We  used  often  to  bring 
them  into  the  house,  where  they  lived 
on  the  multitudes  of  blackbeetles 
which  abounded  in  the  kitchen  prem- 
ises, gratefully  eking  out  existence  on 
bread  and  milk.  Generally  they  met 
their  end  by  taking  such  a  surfeit  of 
blackbeetles  as  proved  fatal.  They 
used  to  become  very  tame,  and  some 
of  them  seemed  to  know  us  quite  well. 

We  had  one  very  sad  day  indeed  on 
the  yellow  gorse-clad  hills  facing  the 
sea— the  day  on  which  Viper  fell  over 
the  cliff  edge  and  right  down  to  the 
rocks  beneath.  It  was  his  impetuosity 
that  brought  him  to  it.  He  was  an  obe- 
dient dog  ordinarily:  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  swift  pursuit  of  a  rabbit,  he 
heeded  neither  command  nor  entreaty. 
The  rabbit  whipped  over  the  cliff  edge 
and  was  into  its  hole  as  safely  as  a 
sand-martin  could  have  flown  there; 
but  poor  old  Viper  went  at  too  irre.it 
a  speed  to  stop  himself,  and  fell  lum- 
bering over.  There  he  lay.  far  below. 
a  silent,  motionless  flake  of  while  on 
the  black  rock.  The  cliff  was  not  at 
its  highest  at  this  point,  or  one  might 
have  Bpared  oneself  the  vain  pains  of 
going  down  to  look  at  him.  There  was 
a  pathway  just  a  little  farther  west- 
ward, which  on  such  an  occasion  one 
could  run  down  almost  at  full  speed, 
and  it  did  not  take  long  to  reach  the 
dog.  He  made  no  attempt  to  move, 
only  looked  up  with  loving  eyes  as  we 
came  to  him.  His  limbs  did  not  seem 
to  be  broken,  but  he  whined  when  we 
touched  his  side.  Probably  he  had  a 
broken  rib  or  two.  "Pore  thing,  he'll 
die,  I  know  'ee'll  die!"  was  the  form  of 
consolation  which  the  old  keeper  of- 
fered. But  we  carried  him  home  in 
an  ambulance  made  out  of  a  coat;  and 
all  the  while  he  lay  quite  still,  without 
a  whine,  only  looking  up,  and  trying 
to  repay  us  with  a  grateful  smile  when 
we  spoke  cheeringly  to  him.  When  we 
came  to  the  house  one  of  us  rode 
straight  off  for  the  "vet." 

Viper  lay  on  the  straw  in  the  stables. 
When  the  dog-doctor  arrived  the  oth- 
ers were  just  coming  from  the  shoot- 


ing. "Pore  thing!"  said  the  old  keeper, 
looking  compassionately  at  him. 
"There  he  be,  dead!  Pore  thing,  I 
know'd  'ee'd  die." 

But  Viper  was  not  dead,  nor  had  any 
intention  of  dying,  only  this  was  the 
manner  of  the  old  keeper.  Once  he 
had  said  a  thing  would  happen  it  must 
happen,  according  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, and  in  point  of  fact  did  happen, 
according  to  his  belief.  So,  having 
said  that  Viper  would  die,  the  saying, 
in  his  view,  was  equivalent  to  the 
dog's  death;  and  afterwards,  whenever 
he  saw  Viper,  who  henceforward  was 
not  the  dog  he  had  been  before— pre- 
maturely aged,  and  feeble  in  action, 
but  all  the  dearer  to  us— he  would  say, 
"Pore  thing!  there  'ee  be— might  equal 
so  well  be  dead,  he  might.  Pore  thing! 
I  know'd  'ee'd  die."  Such  are  the  con- 
solations  of   the   omniscient. 

A  Her  this  poor  Viper  was  never 
able  to  take  an  active  part  in  hunting. 
We  would  take  him  out,  and  he  would 
sit  beside  us  at  the  corner  of  a  furze- 
brake,  trembling  with  excitement,  but 
never  living  to  go  into  the  covert  nor 
to  work  a  hedge.  It  was  a  joy  to  him 
to  be  allowed  to  mouth  a  recently 
killed  rabbit,  and  he  could  still  do 
a  little  in  the  way  of  mole-catching 
and  hedgehog-finding.  No  poor  human 
cripple  ever  realized  more  thoroughly 
Ins  own  disabilities.  Still,  he  enjoyed 
his  life,  and  remained  the  best  of  com- 
rades. 

In  all  this  retrospect  one  does  not 
discover  any  incident  Ht  all  out  of  the 
common,  or  such  as  is  not  likely  to 
fall  in  the  way  of  any  boy.  There 
was,  however,-  one  improbable  quarry 
which  we  bagged.  Dow:1  among  the 
rocks  of  the  foreshore,  below  the  cliffs 
over  which  poor  Viper  fell,  the  reced- 
ing tide  used  to  leave  among  all  the 
smaller  pools,  one  that  was  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  other.  The  water 
therein  Avas  quite  out  of  our  depth,  as 
we  have  proved,  and  out  of  the  depth 
even  of  a  grown  man.  It  was  so  much 
larger  than  the  surrounding  pools  that 
it  was  quite  well  known  to  us  by  the 
name    of    the    Mermaids'    Pool.       We 
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never  saw  mermaids  in  it,  but  it  often 
happened  that  as  we  came  to  it  we 
would  see  large  fish  dash  away  from 
its  surface  and  disappear  in  the  forest 
of  various  seaweed  that  fringed  its 
sides  and  depths.  We  paddled  and  we 
dived  in  the  pool,  but  never  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  fish.  The  utmost  that 
we  ever  achieved  was  to  feel  a  slippery 
elusive  shape  glide  out  of  our  fingers 
as  we  thrust  them  into  the  beautiful 
green  and  pink  and  brown  weed. 
Even  these  inquiries  we  prosecuted 
with  misgivings,  and  were  mightily 
cautious  how  we  trod,  for  once  we  had 
brought  up  from  the  depths  of  this  pool 
a  spiny-backed  crab,  a  horrid  red  thing 
like  an  enormous  spider,  with  thorny 
spikes  all  over  his  back— by  no  means 
a  pleasant  thing  to  tread  on  with  the 
bare  feet.  Providence  had  not  given 
him  very  powerful  nippers,  deeming, 
no  doubt,  that  the  spiny  armor  was 
sufficient  protection  in  itself.  But  be- 
sides an  occasional  monster  of  this 
kind,  multitudes  of  the  common  green 
crabs  had  their  homes  at  the  roots  of 
the  waving  seaweeds,  and  each  of 
them  was  able  to  welcome  intrusive 
fingers  with  a  pretty  Bharp  nip.  Lob- 
sters were  not  to  fear  here,  so  far  in 
from  the  low-water  mark. 

Boys  do  not  think  much  about  fairy- 
land; but  if  ever  it  had  occurred  to  us 
to  form  any  conception  of  such  a  place, 
we  could  nowhere  li:ive  found  it  so 
nearly  realized  as  in  this  wonderful 
pool,  into  which  the  sunlight  sank,  to 
be  reflected  back  in  all  sorts  of  tender 
hues  of  green  and  azure  and  purple— 
an  opalescent  mystery — with  the  deli- 
cate waving  tresses  of  the  many-tinted 
sen  weed  sending  out  quivering  feelers, 
like  those  of  the  anemones,  into  it.  It 
had  its  darkly  mysterious  depths  and 
its  brightest,  sunlit  surfaces,  and  no 
one  could  say  what  forms  of  life  did 
not  hide  within  it.  The  anemones 
grew  larger  and  more  beautiful  in  form 
and  color  here  than  in  any  other  pool; 
and  as  to  these  fish,  though  we  could 
catch  but  a  glimpse  of  them  as  they 
dashed  away  from  the  surface  and 
down  into  the  depths  at  our  approach, 


we  were  certain  that  they  were  some- 
thing finer  and  altogether  different 
from  the  big-headed  little  dog-fishes 
which  we  caught  by  groping  for  them 
under  the  stones  in  the  lesser  pools. 
These  others  we  called  "dog-fishes"  in 
our  parlance,  but  likely  enough  they 
were  quite  a  different  species  from  the 
true  dog-fish— sharks  in  little— with 
whom  we  made  acquaintance  at  other 
times  and  by  other  means. 

But,  whatever  the  big-headed  little 
fishes  in  the  other  pools  were,  we  were 
quite  sure  that  the  fish  which  dived 
away  into  the  recesses  of  the  Mermaids' 
Pool  were  something  quite  different 
and  much  larger.  We  cast  about  for 
a  way  by  which  we  might  approach 
these  unknown  fish,  so  as  to  get  a  good 
sight  of  them  before  they  had  a  sight 
of  us;  for  we  had  little  doubt  that  if 
we  could  come  near  enough  unseen 
we  might  find  them  basking  or  playing 
on  the  surface  of  the  pool. 

Between  the  pool  and  the  cliffs  the 
rocks  lay  in  a  tolerably  level  field,  af- 
fording no  covert  to  speak  of,  but-  on 
the  seaward  side  a  ridge  of  higher 
rocks  ran  out  like  a  spine  into  the  sea. 
It  was  on  one  of  the  out  jutting 
vertebra?  of  this  spine  that  the  cormo- 
rants loved  to  sit,  and  we  conceived 
the  notion  of  creeping  out  in  the  hope 
of  stalking  the  cormorants,  and  com- 
ing back  hidden  by  the  backbone  of 
rock  from  the  fish  in  the  pool.  The 
cormorants  flew  off  into  the  water  be- 
fore we  came  within  many  gunshots 
of  them,  and  went  diving  and  swim- 
ming farther  and  farther  out  to  sea. 
It  remained  then  to  turn  back  cau- 
tiously and  approach  the  pool.  When 
at  length  we  peered  over  the  tall  rock 
down  into  the  pool  beneath  we  saw  a 
Strange  sight.  For  there  indeed  were 
fish,  several  of  them,  of  large  size  and 
light  color,  but,  far  from  basking 
quietly  on  the  surface,  they  were  dart- 
ing continuously  this  way  and  that 
from  one  corner  of  the  pool  to  another, 
evidently  seeking  for  some  way  of  es- 
cape. No  doubt  this  was  the  reason 
of  their  agitated  movements;  they  had 
been  left  by  the  outflowing  tide,  and 
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were  in  a  panic-hurry  to  find  a  way  of 
regaining  the  sea.    Now  and  again  one 

would  remain  still  a  moment,  giving 
us  a  good  look  at  him.  We  saw  at 
once  they  were  fish  we  were  not  fa- 
miliar with. 

•Have  a  shot  at  them,"  Joe  suggested 
in  a  whisper. 

"What's  the  good?"  we  said.  "No 
one  ever  shoots  tish." 

"Well,  it  can't  do  any  harm,"  he 
answered,   quite  unanswerably. 

So  we  fired  at  a  corner  of  the  pool 
where  two  or  three  were  for  the  mo- 
ment congregated,  rather  than  at  any 
Individual  fish.  There  was  the  splash 
of  shot  in  the  water;  chips  of  the  rock 
flew  back  in  a  little  gritty  dust  over  us. 
Then,  as  the  smoke  cleared,  we  were 
ever  so  astonished  to  see  three  motion- 
less white  shapes  floating  in  the  corner 
into  which  we  had  fired.  They  were 
tish  lying  belly  upwards.  s<>  successful 
had  the  shot  been.  It  took  very  little 
while  to  take  off  shoes  and  socles  n  1! 
up  trousers  above  the  knee,  and  climb 
down  on  the  ledges  of  the  poors  side 
to  seize  two  of  the  silvery  fish.  These 
we  handed  up  to  Joe:  but  as  we 
reached  out  a  hand  to  grasp  the  thirl. 
he  gave  a  wriggle  when  our  fingers 
touched  him,  and  in  a  moment  had 
vanished,  like  a  passing  streak  of  light, 
into  the  obscurities  of  the  pool's 
depths. 

But  we  had  two  fish  in  hand,  which 
was  infinitely  more  than  we  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  and  we  set  to  admiring 
the  soft  pearliness  of  their  backs  and 
the  silvery  whiteness  of  their  under- 
parts.  The  bigger  was  not  much  less 
than  a  pound,  and  the  smaller  only  a 
little  lighter.  Curiously  enough,  we 
could  find  no  shot-holes,  and  have 
often  w-ondered  whether  these  fish, 
v  hich  turned  out  to  be  grey  mullet, 
had  been  really  struck  by  the  shot  at 
all.  One  is  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  they  must  have  been  merely 
stunned  by  the  shock  of  the  report  and 
of  the  shot  striking  the  water  close 
above  them,  and  that  they  would  soon 
have  recovered,  had  wre  left  them,  and 
dived  off  as  blithely  as  the  third. 


This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
we  had  any  success  in  fish-shooting. 
We  often  visited  the  pool  again,  ap- 
proaching it  in  like  stealthy  manner; 
but  either  there  wTere  no  fish  there,  or 
they  had  perceived  us  approach,  so 
that  the  Mermaids'  Pool  gave  us  no 
further  sport.  After  all,  it  was  a  good 
three  miles  from  home,  and  that  was 
a  long  way  to  go  on  the  bare  chance  of 
a  shot  at  a  mullet. 

Horace  Hutch i nson. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A     SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY     CHESTER- 
FIELD. 

In  the  year  1656  Dorothy  Osborne 
wrote  the  last  of  her  love  letters  to 
Sir  William  Temple;  the  same  year  saw 
the  publication  by  her  uncle  Francis 
Osborne  of  his  ©nee  famous  treatise, 
••Advice  to  a  Son."  Though  the  writ- 
ings of  both  are  contemporaneous, 
though  they  were  both  members  of  the 
same  family,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  two  people  more  totally  opposed, 
both  in  their  views  of  life  and  in  their 
modes  of  thought.  Both  alike  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  vividly  expressing 
their  own  personality  in  their  writings, 
both  alike  are  typical  of  their  time,  both 
give  us  a  real  insight  into  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  their  day.  Yet  they  are 
as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Different 
in  literary  style,  in  politics,  in  tempera- 
ment, and  in  their  situation  in  life,  as 
well  as  in  their  ages,  they  have  given 
us  two  pictures  of  the  society  of  the 
time,  which,  though  both  bearing  the 
stamp  of  truth,  resemble  each  other  in 
hardly  a  single  detail.  Thanks  to  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Parry,  Dorothy  Osborne 
is  now  well  known,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  romantic 
charm  of  her  letters  and  the  unaffected 
grace  of  her  style;  once  rescued  from 
oblivion,  she  can  never  again  be  for- 
gotten. Her  story  and  her  delightful 
self  are  drawn  with  a  freshness  and 
sureness  of  touch  that  will  always 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  any  reader  in 
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every  age;  they  are  so  absolutely 
human.  How  astonished  she  would  be 
if  she  could  know  that  her  letters, 
written  for  the  eye  of  one  alone,  had 
been  made  into  a  book  and  published. 
How  astonished  and  how  alarmed,  for 
we  find  her  writing  of  Lady  Newcas- 
tle:— 

"Have  you  seen  a  book  of  poems 
newly  come  out,  made  by  my  Lady 
Newcastle?  For  God's  sake  send  it  to 
me.  They  say  'tis  ten  times  more  ex- 
travagant than  her  dress.  Sure  the 
poor  woman  is  a  little  distracted,  she 
could  never  be  so  ridiculous  else  as  to 
venture  at  writing  books."  A  sentiment 
which  even  that  sour  old  misogynist 
Francis  Osborne  would  have  approved. 
They  would  have  agreed  in  iittle  else; 
and  yet  had  not  the  difficult  course  of 
love  at  last  run  smooth  for  her,  Bhe 
might  have  become  as  cynical  as  he 
was.  For  it  was  love  that  transformed 
her  life  and  inspired  her  pen.  "I  shall 
not  blush  to  tell  you,"  she  writes  to  her 
lover,  "that  you  have  made  the  whole 
world  besides  so  indifferent  to  me  that, 
if  I  cannot  be  yours,  they  may  dispose 
of  me  how  they  please.  Henry  Crom- 
well will  be  as  acceptable  to  me  as  any 
one  else."  Even  Henry,  that  de- 
bauched, ungodly  Cavalier,  as  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  calls  him.  And  it  was 
hatred  of  love  and  women  that  partic- 
ularly moved  Francis  Osborne.  Dor- 
othy never  mentions  him  in  her  letters, 
but  her  words  about  one  Bagshawe 
might  very  well  apply  to  him.  "Is  not 
his  name  Bagshawe  that  yon  say  rails 
on  love  and  women?  because  I  heard 
one  t'other  day  speaking  of  him  and 
commending  his  wit,  but  withal  said  lie 
was  a  perfect  Atheist.  If  so,  I  can 
allow  him  to  hate  us." 

Francis  Osborne  himself  would  have 
been  no  less  surprised  at  his  niece's  late- 
grown  reputation,  when  his  own  name 
has  been  so  completely  forgotten.  But 
he  too  has  had  his  own  share  of  fame. 
The  "Advice"  was  published  at  Oxford 
in  1  <'>."><;;  it  was  at  once  greedily  bought 
up.  and  was  especially  admired  by 
young  scholars.  Iu  two  years  it  passed 
through  six  editions.  In  1658  certain 
godly  ministers  in  the  university,  whom 


Mr.  Osborne  did  not  scruple  to  describe 
as  high-posed  hypocrites,  detected  a 
flavor  of  Atheism  in  the  book,  and 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  Dr.  Conant.  He  refused  to 
burn  it  publicly,  as  they  demanded 
("such  was  the  stupid  enthusiasm  of 
those  times"),  but  caused  its  sale  to  be 
prohibited.  Its  popularity  was  at  once 
assured,  and  the  sale  spread  rapidly. 
Sir  William  Petty  told  Pepys  that  the 
three  most  popular  works  of  the  day 
were  Brown's  "Religio  Medici,"  But- 
ler's "Hudibras,"  and  Osborne's  "Ad- 
vice." The  last  and  twenty-second 
edition  in  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1722,  but  from 
that  time  it  steadily  declined  in  favor. 
It  was  contemptuously  noticed  by  John- 
son, and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a 
reference  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  Osborne's 
historical  writings,  as  the  last  we 
hear  of  our  author  till  the  present 
day. 

•  Soon  after  its  publication  a  part  of  the 
"Advice,"  from  its  misogynistic  char- 
acter, aroused  great  debate,  and  a  vio- 
lent controversy  in  print  raged  for  some 
time.  John  Heydon,  the  astrologer, 
took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of 
women,  and  published  in  1658,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Eugenius  Theodidac- 
tus,  his  "Advice  to  a  Daughter."  ±he 
astrologer  does  not  mince  his  words  in 
criticism.  To  him  Francis  Osborne  is 
"a  diseased  Maccabee,"  a  person  "whose 
mind,  could  it  be  looked  into,  would 
prove  infinitely  more  monstrous  than 
his  body,"  "a  monkey  who  has  gnawed 
away  his  tail,"  and  seeks  to  persuade 
his  son  to  do  likewise;  "a  clumsy,  doting 
old  w'ittal,"  author  of  "a  profane. 
Atheistical  old  pamphlet."  He  contin- 
ually apostrophizes  Osborne  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  argument  with  such  ex- 
clamations as  the  following:  "You 
crampt  Compendium,"  "Sir  Kirk  Dra- 
gooner,"  "You  Purlew  of  a  Metempsy- 
chosis," "Spleen  of  a  Blue-stockinged 
Justice,"  "Pigwiggin  Myrmidon." 
"Fleabitten  Canonick  Weed."  "Camel," 
"Lybian  Proselyte."  "Neast  Gull  of  a 
young  Aproerypha." 

Osborne  died  that  same  year,   with- 
out replying  to  this  remarkable  effusion. 
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but  his  cause  was  taken  up  by  one  T. 
1'.,  who  rushed  into  print  with  a  work 
called    "Advice    to    Balaam's  -.Ass,    or 

Monius  catechised."  It  is  described  on 
the  title  page  as  an  "Answer  to  a  cer- 
tain scurrilous  and  abusive  scribbler, 
one  John  Heyuou,  author  of  "Advice  to 
a  Daughter,"  and  certainly  T.  P.  did 
not  neglect  to  pay  back  the  astrologer  in 
his  own  coin.  He  describes  him  as  one 
"who,  by  the  interposition  of  his 
opacous  and  ridiculous  conceptions, 
nialapertly  endeavors  to  eclipse  the 
splendor  of  an  eminent  author."  After 
rating  him  soundly  as  a  "Master  of 
Gotham  College,  a  grand  proficient  in 
Bacchus'  school,  and  meriting  to  be 
chief  professor  of  Billingsgate."  ho  ad- 
dressee him  as  "thou  embryo  of  a  his- 
tory, thou  cadet  of  a  pamphleteer,  thou 
Geoffrey  in  swabberslops.  thou  little 
negro,  mounted  on  the  elephant  of  thine 
own  folly,"  ami  advises  him  in  "the  next 
book  you  choke  the  Preis  with  (for  all 
your  works  are  very  dry),  prostrate 
yourself  in  an  ingenious  recantation  at 
the  feet  of  grave  and  learned  Mr.  Os- 
borne." He  concludes,  "I  fight  this 
great  gyant.  whose  thundering  name 
would  affright  many,  although  nothing 
is  abie  to  terrify  me.  except  non-permis- 
sion to  subscribe  myself.  Your  ready 
servant.  T.  P." 

Such  were  the  amenities  of  literary 
and  educational  controversy  in  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  author  of  this  notable  work,  tlie 
object  of  so  much  admiration  and  so 
much  abuse,  was  born  in  1593.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Sir  John 
osborne,  of  Chicksands  Priory.  To  the 
neglect  of  his  education,  as  he  tells  us, 
he  was  kept  at  home  till  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  then  met  with  the  usual  fate 
of  a  younger  son  in  those  days — he  was 
sent  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Hanging  about  the  court,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  made  him  a  steward  in  his  house- 
hold, and  finally  master  of  his  horse. 
Later  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  office  of 
the  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
family  perquisite.  About  1650  he  re- 
moved to    live    at    Oxford,    partly    to 


superintend  the  education  of  his  son, 
to  whom  the  "Advice"  is  addressed,  and 
for  whom  he  procured  a  Fellowship  at 
All  Souls',  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
then,  as  now,  Oxford  was  a  pleasant 
place  of  residence.  Here,  through  the 
influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel 
William  Draper,  a  strong  Parliamen- 
tarian, he  obtained  some  employment 
under  the  Commonwealth. 

These  are  the  bare  outlines  of  his  life, 
but  they  tell  us  little  that  can  account 
for  the  extraordinary  cynicism  that  ani- 
mates his  work,  and  the  gloomy  pes- 
simism that  is  apparent  on  every  page. 
The  "Advice"  is  that  of  a  man  thor- 
oughly beaten  and  battered  in  the 
tempest  of  life,  prematurely  aged  and 
soured  by  many  disappointments  and 
sorrows,  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  any 
enthusiasm  or  strong  belief,  who  feels 
that  the  world  is  a  bad  one,  and  can 
only  be  made  tolerable  by  following  the 
dictates  of  prudence  and  avoiding 
rather  than  surmounting  obstacles. 
Mingled  with  all  this,  he  displays  much 
worldly  shrewdness  and  true  observa- 
tion; but  though  his  directions  are  gen- 
i  rally  extremely  moral  in  themselves, 
yet  they  are  often  based  upon  very  un- 
worthy motives.  Osborne  b  donged  to 
a  type  which  must  have  been  very 
common  at  the  time;  excellent,  quiet 
men,  good  citizens,  thoroughly  common- 
place in  sentiment,  but  above  all 
heartily  sick  of  the  turmoil  and  clatter 
of  those  "intoxicated  times."  In  poli- 
tics they  called  themselves  Parliamen- 
tarians, because  they  hoped  from  that 
side  most  chance  of  settled  government, 
bnt  they  wrere  far  removed  from  out 
and  out  partisanship,  and  indeed  were 
ready  to  change  over  without  difficulty 
to  whichever  party  seemed  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

The  lines  of  party  cleavage  were  ex- 
tremely vaguely  defined;  Osborne  speaks 
approvingly  of  Charles  the  First  in  spite 
of  his  own  proclivities.  Possibly  the 
position  he  took  up  may  have  estranged 
him  from  his  family,  for  the  Osbornes 
were  a  sturdy  race  of  Cavaliers,  and  Sir 
Peter,  his  brother,  lost  health  and  for- 
tune in  fighting  for  the  king.  But 
difference  in  politics  could  coexist  with 
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the  closest  ties  of  family  intimacy,  wit- 
ness the  Verney  family— Sir  Edmund, 
the  standard-bearer,  lost  his  life  at 
Edgehill  in  the  royal  cause,  Sir  Ralph, 
his  son,  was  a  Parliament  man,  while 
another  son,  Edmund,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic Cavalier  and  was  massacred  at 
Drogheda.  The  account  of  himself 
given  by  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his 
autobiography,  sums  up  the  views  of  a 
good  many  of  his  contemporaries.  "At 
first,"  he  says,  "I  was  more  Cavalier 
than  Roundhead,  but  afterwards  I  en- 
gaged body  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament,  but  still  with  much  affec- 
tion to  his  Majesty's  person  and  unto 
monarchy."  The  wide  prevalence  of 
such  sentiments  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  ease  with  which  the  Restoration 
was  accomplished. 

The  "Advice"  is  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, on  Studies,  Love  and  Marriage, 
Travel,  Government,  and  Religion.  A 
second  part  was  afterwards  published, 
but  this  is  of  little  importance  com- 
pared with  the  first,  and  its  aphorisms 
are  much  more  commonplace  and  ob- 
vious. The  section  on  Studies  contains 
much  shrewd  observation  on  men  and 
manner*,  dressed  in  language  some- 
times very  quaint  and  epigrammatic.  It 
lays  down  some  directions  for  study, 
which  sound  oddly  to  modern  ears,  and 
its  maxims  of  conduct,  if  generally 
sound  and  prudent,  are  not  based  upon 
very  exalted  motives. 

Some  of  his  general  principles  of 
education  are  worth  quoting  for  their 
felicity  of  expression.  "A  few  books 
well  studied  and  thoroughly  digested 
nourish  the  understanding  more  than 
-hundreds  gargled  in  the  mouth,  as  ordi- 
ii;i  iy  students  use,"  and  "huge  vol- 
umes, like  the  ox  roasted  whole  at 
Bartholomew  Fair,  may  proclaim 
plenty  of  labor  and  inventions,  but 
afford  less  of  what  is  delicate,  savory 
and  well  concocted,  than  smaller 
pieces." 

An  observation  upon  "collegiate  dis- 
cipline, that  all  the  reverence  to  supe- 
riors learned  in  the  hall  and  chapel  is 
lost  in  the  irreverent  discourse  you 
have  of  them  in  your  chambers,"  would 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  Osborne  had 


a  true  appreciation  of  undergraduate 
ways,  but  the  eagle  eye  of  Heydon  de- 
tected in  the  simple  words  a  design  to 
restore  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience. 

Osborne  has  a  wholesome  feeling  that 
"a  sole  academick  education  renders 
men  pedantick,"  and  accordingly  urges 
on  hissonnotto"take  them  for  a  pattern 
that  do  make  all  places  to  rattle  with 
Latin  and  Greek."  When  he  comes  to 
discuss  particular  studies,  he,  as  an 
historian  himself,  has  a  regard  for  his- 
tory, but  thinks  it  all  the  same  full  of 
likely  falsehood.  The  ordinary  univer- 
sity course  has  of  course  to  be  the  basis, 
but,  if  time  allows,  some  inspection 
should  be  made  into  physic,  for  "the 
intricacy  of  the  study  is  not  great,"  and 
"it  will  add  to  your  welcome  wherever 
you  go,  it  being  usual  especially  for 
ladies  to  yield  no  less  reverence  to  their 
physicians  than  to  their  confessors." 
Surely  grave  and  learned  Mr.  Osborne 
must  have  noted  that  down  in  the  hot 
days  of  youth,  when  the  fair  sex  was 
not  always  so  disagreeable  to  him,  and 
we  cannot  think  that  he  had  much  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Harvey  and  his 
doctrines. 

Languages,  again,  are  strictly  con- 
demned, especially  for  an  intending 
diplomat,  because  treating  with  foreign 
princes  in  their  own  tongue  is  beneath 
English  dignity;  moreover,  an  inter- 
preter will  give  time  to  recall  a  hasty 
speech  and  afford  leisure  for  delibera- 
tion. "It  is  besides  too  much  an  honor- 
ing of  their  tongue  and  undervaluing 
your  own  to  profess  yourself  a  master 
therein,  especially  since  they  scorn  to 
learn  yours."  The  first  and  wisest  Earl 
of  Pembroke  thought  so  too,  "for  he  did 
return  an  answer  to  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  Welsh,  for  which  I  have 
heard  him  highly  commended,"  though 
probably  not  by  the  Spaniard.  Poetry 
proclaims  your  head  like  "ships  of  war, 
fuller  of  trimming  than  lading,  and 
music  is  likewise  condemned,  especially 
for  women,  for  they  "do  not  rarely  de- 
cline in  modesty  proportionately  to  the 
progress  they  make  in  Musick,  and  (if 
handsome)  are  traps  baited  at  both 
ends,  and  catch  strangers  as  often  as 
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their  husbands,  no  less  tired  with  the 
one  than  the  other." 

If  the  son  Osborne  followed  the  advice 
of  his  father,  he  innst  have  been  a  very- 
respectable  and  cautious  citizen,  but  he 
could  not  have  been  a  very  agreeable 
or  trustworthy  friend.    He  is  to  wear 
good  clothes  and  ride  a  good  horse,  for 
those  go  to  a  gentleman;  he  must  be 
careful  to  abstaiu  from  speaking  freely 
of  persons  in  authority,  especially  since 
it  is  not  unlawful  to  obey  those  whose 
steps  to  the  throne  are  washed  in  blood, 
as  shown  by  the  story  of  the  Centurion 
in  the  Gospel.    But  great  persons  in  dis- 
tress must  be  avoided;  he  must  never 
go  bail  either  for  friends  or  relations; 
only  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  useful 
must  be  courted,  and  these  at  the  least 
expense.    In  saving   another  he  is   to 
"beware    of    drowning     himself,     for 
swimming  is  good,  but  not  out  of  your 
depth."    The  great  receipt  for  success 
in  life  is  impudence.    "It  is  as  useful  in 
court  as  armor  in  a  camp,  and  by  it 
Scotchmen  go  further  with  a  shilling 
than  an  Englishman  can  ordinarily  pass 
for  a  crown."    It  is  a  curious  commen- 
tary on  the  times  that  Osborne  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  his 
son  that  "it  is  an  office  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  to  be  an  Intelligencer,  which 
in  real  truth  is  no  better  than  a  spy." 
Unfortunately  the  reason  appears  to  be 
that  they  "are  often  tortured  and  die 
miserably."    Yet  Tom  Verney,  that  in- 
corrigible rogue  of  the  Verney  family, 
in  spite  of   adding  this  profession  to 
many  other  low  and  disreputable  prac- 
tices, managed  to  reach  the  ripe  age  of 
over  ninety  years,  though  possibly  he 
died  miserably  at  last. 

Under  the  same  head  of  Studies  come 
a  number  of  very  miscellaneous  direc- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  life;  this  excel- 
lent father  does  not  hesitate  to  descend 
into  very  minute  details.  We  will  hope 
that  he  was  moved  rather  by  general 
considerations  than  by  the  particular 
behavior  of  his  son,  the  Fellow  of  All 
Souls',  when  he  warned  him  not  to  eat 
at  meals  "as  long  as  you  are  able, 
especially  in  England,  where  meat,  apt- 
est  to  inveagle  the  stomach,  comes  last." 
to  get  up  as  soon  as  sleep  left  him,  and 


not  to  drink,  "being  hot,  unless  Sack," 
not  a  very  satisfying  drink,  we  should 
have  thought,  to  the  thirsty  soul  even  of 
a  fellow  of  a  college.  "Such  thirst,"  he 
goes  on,  "is  better  quenched  by  gargles, 
Liquorish,  a  cherry  or  Tobacco,  the  use 
of  which  I  neither  persuade  nor  pro- 
hibit, having  taken  it  myself  since  six- 
teen without  any  extraordinary  marks 
of  good  or  ill,  but  cannot  approve  of 
nosing  or  swallowing  it  down." 

Apparently  the  youth  of  sixteen  had 
occasionally  indulged  in  other  solaces 
besides  tobacco,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  feeling  way  he  writes  in  his  old  age 
about  drunkenness.  "If  unfortunately 
overtaken  by  such  a  distemper,  do  not 
move  from  the  place  you  received  it  in, 
by  which  some  part  of  the  shame  may 
be  avoided  and  more  of  the  danger  at- 
tending the  irregular  motions  of  this 
giddy  spirit." 

A  thorough  condemnation  of  the  dis- 
temper would  have  been  more  becom- 
ing, especially  from  so  respectable  a 
mentor,  but  on  the  question  of  duelling 
he  is  certainly  ahead  of  his  time.  From 
a  different  point  of  view  he  might  be 
said  to  display  a  thoroughly  craven 
temper.  After  so  many  years  spent 
amid  alarms  of  war,  the  smell  of  blood 
is  absolutely  hateful  to  him— wit  is  a 
better  defence  than  the  sword.  Al- 
though "if  an  injury  hath  been  received 
of  so  rank  a  nature  as  to  extort  (in  point 
of  honor)  an  unsavory  word,  never  suit- 
able to  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman, 
swordsmen  do  advise  to  second  it  with 
a  blow  by  way  of  prevention;  yet  this 
their  decree  not  being  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  I  cannot  find  it  suit- 
able with  Prudence  or  Religion  to  make 
the  sword  the  Umpire."  Caution  de- 
scends into  timidity  when  we  are  told 
"not  to  prosecute  a  coward  too  far,  lest 
he  turn  valiant  to  your  disadvantage," 
but  it  is  more  in  place  in  the  recommen- 
dation "not  to  speak  disgracefully  of 
any  at  ordinaries  or  public  meetings, 
lest  some  friend  or  kinsmen  being  there 
should  force  you  to  a  base  recantation." 

Francis  Osborne  is  no  lion-hearted 
hero;  certainly  he  will  venture  no  risks 
for  distressed  damsels,  even  in  the 
modern    form    of    "Ushering   them    to 
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Plays,  Maskes  or  other  such  public 
Spectacles."  That  should  be  avoided 
nearly  on  the  same  principles  that  "dogs 
are  not  to  be  carried  to  Court  for  fear 
of  such  as  may  spurn  them."  We  can- 
not praise  very  highly  the  morality 
which  condemns  making  love  to  a  mar- 
ried woman,  because  it  increases  "not 
only  the  sin,  but  also  the  danger; 
neither  can  you,  if  questioned  by  her 
hurioand,  use  with  hope  of  victory  any 
sharper  weapon  than  Repentance 
sheathed  in  a  modest  excuse." 

But   these   disparaging   remarks    on 
woman    are    merely    the    preliminary 
mv  ?murs  of  the  storm  that  is  about  to 
burst  on  their  devoted  heads.    In  the 
section  on  Love  and  Marriage,  Francis 
Osborne  gives  his  dislikes  for  the  sex 
full  play.    Nothing  is  too  bad  for  them— 
they  are  the  curse  of  life.    No  doubt 
the  good  Francis  was  not  eager  to  pro- 
vide his  son  with  an  allowance  sufficient 
for  maintaining  a  wife,  but  such  a  de- 
sire cannot  wholly  account  for  the  in- 
tense passion  Vith  which  he  denounces 
marriage.      In   the    conclusion    of    his 
work  he  tells  us  that  it  is  founded  on  his 
own  miserable  experience,  and  we  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  in  the  days 
before   he   wooed   the  excellent  Anne 
Draper  he  must  have  met  with  some 
cruel  disappointment  which  lasted  on 
through   his   married   life   and   perma- 
nently soured  his  temper.    Still,   how- 
ever forgiving  a  wife  may  be  to  her 
husband's  past,  even  tne  most  accom- 
modating spouse  must  have  felt  some 
indignation   when   she   read    her   hus- 
band's remarks  on  marriage. 

If  ever  marriages  were  on  all  sides 
happy  (which  is  no  schism  to  doubt  of), 
experience  never  found  them  amongst 
such  as  had  no  other  nealing  but  what 
they  received  from  the  flames  of  love. 
Those  virtues  and  graces  and  reciprocal 
desires  bewitched  affection  expected  to 
meet  and  enjoy,  fruition  and  experience 
will  find  absent,  and  nothing  left  but  a 
Painted  Box  which  children  and  time  will 
empty  of  delight,  leaving  diseases  behind, 
and  at  best  incurable  antiquity. 

Love  is  a  storm  in  which  all  must  be 
tossed,  but  we  must  not  be  shipwrecked 
by  trusting  to  its  false  glamour,  for  mar- 


riage is  a  precipice  yawning  before  the 
unwary  like  a  trap  set  for  flies.    Many 
are  led  into   it   by   the   attractions   of 
beauty,    and    the    dreadful    result    is 
graphically  painted:  "Make  not  a  cele- 
brated beauty  the  object  of  your  choice, 
unless  you  are  ambitious  of  rendering 
your  house  as  populous  as  a  confection- 
er's shop,  to  which  the  gaudy  wasps  no 
less  than  the  liquorish  flies  make  it  their 
business  to  resort  in  hope  of  obtaining 
a  lick  at  your  Honeypot."    The  poor 
crowded-out  husband  is  forbidden  the 
luxury  of  rudeness;  he  must  "attend  in 
patience,  till  his  Worship,  or  perhaps 
his  Lordship,  hath  pumped  his  wit  dry, 
having  no  more  compliments  left,  but 
to  take  his  leave."      Even  as  regards 
beauty  itself,  if  you  consider  it  alone, 
"quite  discharged  from  such  debentures 
as  it  owes  to  the  arts  of  Tirewomen, 
Tailors,      Shoemakers,      and     perhaps 
Painters,  you  will  find  the  remains  so 
inconsiderable  as  scarce  to  deserve  your 
present  thoughts." 

There  is  no  remedy  anywhere,  for  the 
English  laws  (even  in  the  days  when 
there  was  no  thought  of  Married  Wom- 
en's Property  Acts  or  female  franchise) 
"are  composed  so  far  in  favor  of  wives 
as  if  our  ancestors  had  sent  women  to 
their  Parliaments,  whilst  their  Heads 
were  a-woolgathering  at  home." 

It  may  indeed  be  "strongly  presumed 
that  the  hand  of  policy  first  hung  this 
Padlock"  (of  marriage)  "on  the  liberty 
of  men,  and  after  custom  had  lost  the 
key,    the    Church,    according    to    her 
wonted  subtlety,  took  upon  her  to  pro- 
tect it."    "Nevertheless  the  wily  priests 
are  so  tender  of  their  own  conveniences, 
as  to  forbid  all  marriage  to  themselves 
upon  as  heavy  a  punishment  as  they  do 
Polygamy  unto  others.    While  to  render 
it  more  glib  to  the  wider  swallow  of  the 
much  abused  Laity  they  have  gilt  it 
with  the  glorious  epithet  of  a   Sacra- 
ment, which  yet  they  loath  to  clog  their 
stomachs    withall."     Truly    a    curious 
theory  of  the  origin  of  priestly  celibacy. 
In  Dorothy  Osborne's  letters  there  is  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  this  passage. 

What  an  age  we  do  live  in,  where  'tis  a 
miracle  if  in  ten  couples  that  are  married, 
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two  of  them  live  so  as  not  to  publish  to  the 
world  that  they  cannot  agree.  I  begin  to 
be  of  your  opinion  of  him  that  (when  the 
Roman  church  just  propounded  whether  it 
were  not  convenient  for  priests  not  to 
marry)  said  that  it  might  be  convenient 
enough,  but  sure  it  was  not  our  Saviour's 
intention;  for  he  commanded  that  all 
should  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  him, 
and  for  his  part  he  was  confident  that 
there  was  no  such  cross  as  a  wife. 

And  yet  two  centuries  have  rolled 
away  anil  marriage  still  flourishes  as  an 
Institution,  and  still  people  are  found 
to  announce  its  supposed  failure  as  a 
new  and  startling  phenomenon  of  the 
present  day.  Two  centuries  hence 
somebody  will  probably  be  making  the 
same  discovery. 

But  Francis  Osborne  is  no  faddist ;  he 
draws  rein  a  little:  he  recognizes  that 
marriage  may  be  a  necessity  alter  all, 
he  remembers  that  he  too  has  a  wife 
(whoso  virtues,  he  prudently  adds,  are 
inferior  to  none),  and,  like  the  sensible 
worldly  man  he  is,  goes  on  to  show  how 
union  with  these  "peevish  daughters  of 
our  beldame  Eve"  may  best  be  made 
endurable.  The  best  brought  up  dow- 
ager could  not  disapprove  of  his  prin- 
ciples. "Though  nothing  can  wholly 
disengage  marriage  from  such  incon- 
veniences as  may  obstruct  felicity,  yet 
they  are  best  palliated  under  a  great 
estate,  all  other  arguments  receiving 
.commonly  refutation  from  Time  and 
Experience."  "The  yoke  of  Marriage 
must  be  lined  with  the  richest  stuff  and 
softest  outward  conveniences,  else  it 
will  gall  your  neck  and  heart,"  and  a 
"Poor  marriage  entitles  shame  and 
misery  upon  Posterity,  who  receive 
little  warmth  from  the  Vertue,  much 
less  from  the  Beauty  of  their  mother." 
But  when  we  have  once  made  up  our 
minds  to  marry  an  heiress,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  extreme  caution;  popular 
rumor  is  so  apt  "to  dilate  a  portion  or 
jointure  beyond  its  natural  limits." 
We  must  look  well  to  our  settlements, 
lest  they  lead  to  litigation,  "by  which 
husbands  are  tied  to  a  black  box  more 
miserable  than  that  of  Pandora,  there 
being  in  the  Law  hope  of  nothing  but 
troubles  and  injustice." 


A  widow  is  worst  of  all,  for  she  often 
has  her  fortune  tied  up  so  as  to  "make 
him  thrash  for  a  pension,  who  ought  to 
command  all."  Lauies  were  probably 
smaller  in  stature  in  those  days;  it 
would  not  be  always  safe  to  apply  the 
remedy  of  wife-beating  now.  These 
concessions  made,  Osborne  begins  to  be 
alarmed  lest  he  has  gone  too  far,  and 
lest  his  son  should  construe  his  words 
into  a  general  approval  of  marriage. 
This  cannot  be  allowed  on  any  terms, 
and  a  solemn  warning  is  given  that  "to 
hang  a  neat  wench,  like  a  fair  picture, 
in  your  heart  and  turn  host  to  a  bare 
holly  bush,  is  so  high  a  blasphemy 
against  discretion  that  would  exceed 
pity  and  forgiveness,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  you,  that  have  had  these  rocks 
marked  out  for  you  on  all  sides  by  the 
advice  of  an  indulgent  father."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  indulgence  was 
shown  in  practice,  for  the  father  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  children  are  mere 
nuisances,  nothing  more  to  us  than  the 
paring  of  our  nails,  whose  loss  should 
be  accepted  with  composure.  Even  the 
wish  to  have  a  successor  to  carry  on  the 
family  name  is  very  silly:  "it  is  the 
poorest  way  of  immortalizing  that  can 
be,  and  as  natural  to  a  cobbler  as  a 
prince,  and  not  seldom  reached  out  by 
a  grave  stone." 

But  above  all,  again  and  again,  he 
cries,  Do  not  marry  for  Love — once 
make  yourself  a  pupil  to  him,  and  "he 
shall  persuade  you  to  make  a  league 
with  misery,  and  embrace  Beggary  for 
a  friend,  and  aiier  this  you  are  capable 
of  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  registered 
in  one  of  his  Martyrological  Ballads  and 
sung  by  Dairy  Maids  to  a  pitiful  tune." 

There  is  no  record  of  how  the  son  re- 
ceived all  this  excellent  advice,  but  if 
he  had  known  what  we  know  of  some  of 
the  incidents  of  his  father's  early  life 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  smiled 
a  good  deal.  There  is  extant  a  letter 
of  his  to  a  friend  in  which,  in  language 
extraordinarily  coarse  and  vulgar,  he 
persuades  him  not  to  marry  a  rich  but 
very  ugly  and  deformed  old  maid,  for 
reasons  quite  different  from  these  sage 
arguments.  And  there  is  also  another 
letter,  which  might  have  been  written 
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by  some  gay  Cavalier,  to  two  sisters, 
one  black  and  the  other  fair,  so  that  "I 
might  comprize  in  one  letter  the  total 
sum  of  all  the  perfection  in  woman- 
hood," and  ending,  "To  both  I  remain 
an  equal  captive."  StiU  more,  the 
enemy  of  poetry  and  the  stern  hater  of 
women  once  committed  himself  so  far 
as  to  write  "Lines  to  a  Looking-glass." 

Tell  me,  dear  glass,  by  what  strange  art 
Thou  bearest  her  image  without  breaking, 
When  the  same  form  doth  burst  my  heart 
Just  at  the  moment  I  am  speaking. 

Perhaps,  if  the  original  of  that  image 
had  been  less  obdurate,  the  "Advice" 
might  have  been  very  different  in  tone. 
At  any  rate  the  romance  had  long  since 
passed,  and  whether  this  was  the  key 
to  his  sombre  temper  or  not,  Francis 
would  have  rated  soundly  any  such  out- 
burst from  his  son.  But  we  see  that  he 
had  reason  for  his  concluding  remark, 
"Youth  may  at  present  make  much  of 
this  look  like  blasphemy,  but  when  so 
many  winters  have  snowed  on  your  head 
as  on  your  fatner's,  you  will  think 
it  canonical  and  fit  to  be  read  to  pos- 
terity." 

Love  and  Marriage  disposed  of.  Os- 
borne turns  to  the  discussion  of  Travel. 
The  Englishman  was  ever  a  globe- 
trotter, but  at  tnat  time  the  Continent 
was  particularly  crowded  with  refugees 
of  all  kinds,  and,  if  we  can  trust  Os- 
borne's remarks  upon  the  Englishman 
abroad,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
their  bad  reputation.  English  clergy- 
men abroad  are  peculiarly  distasteful 
to  him,  and  indeed  all  Englishmen 
should  be  avoided,  because  they  are  so 
quarrelsome  and  inclined  to  mock  at 
foreign  ways  and  indulge  in  odious  com- 
parisons, which  land  them  in  dangerous 
disputes.  He  gives  much  careful  ad- 
vice about  the  danger  of  inns  or  chance 
acquaintances,  and  the  folly  of  bestow- 
ing t;ps  at  your  departure  when  you 
have  no  intention  of  returning;  one  in- 
junction in  particular  is  very  quaintly 
worded— namely,  to  avoid  giving  or  re- 
ceiving any  fnvor  from  women,  "there 
being  none  any  ways  acceptable,  to 
which  some  Ruffin  (in  Italy  called 
Braves,  who  will  murder  a  man  for  a 


crown)  doth  not  pretend  an  interest, 
either  as  a  husband,  kinsman  or  ser- 
vant." 

In  fact,  so  many  are  the  dangers  of 
travel,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  should  travel  at  all,  but  here  we 
must  yield  to  popular  opinion;  yet 
"those  only  should  travel  (and  that  only 
in  company  with  Ambassadors  or  per- 
sons of  quality)  who  carry  over  large 
and  thriving  talents,  and  do  not  bury 
them  in  the  Levity  of  France,  the  Pride 
of  Spain,  and  the  Treachery  of  Italy." 
If  people  are  not  well  educated,  by 
travelling  they  merely  add  "Affectation 
to  Folly  and  Atheism  to  Curiosity— like 
the  factors  of  Solomon  they  bring  home 
Apes  and  Peacocks  as  well  as  Gold." 

The  two  remaining  sections  contain 
Osborne's  views  on  Government  and 
Religion.  They  are  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  persuading  to  a  "mutual  com- 
pliance with  the  present  government." 
Throughout  there  runs  the  same 
worldly  shrewdness,  mixed  with  a 
cowardice  so  great  as  almost  to  amount 
to  fol"ly,  and  a  tendency  to  choose  the 
winning  side  so  eager  as  to  be  almost 
imprudent.  "A  quick  invasion  cannot 
but  be  deemed  better  than  a  buried 
valor,"  that  was  the  mainspring  of  his 
policy.  "Submit  quickly,"  he  says,  "to 
any  power  Providence  shall  be  pleased 
to  mount  into  the  saddle  without  inquir- 
ing into  their  rights,"  and  "give  any 
acknowledgment  required  by  authority," 
and  "be  not  licorish  after  change,  for  he 
that  seeks  perfection  upon  earth,  leaves 
nothing  new  for  the  saints  to  find  in 
heaven." 

How  a  man  of  such  truly  conservative 
principles  can  ever  have  been  a  Round- 
head is  difficult  to  conceive,  till  we  re- 
member that  to  follow  the  winning  side 
was  a  higher  principle  still;  loyalty  he 
could  not  understand;  he  could  not 
make  his  living  by  the  king,  so  why 
should  he  support  him?  Rather,  lie 
says,  "follow  the  stream  of  the  City  of 
London;  it  is  sure  to  win."  Yet  for  all 
this  kind  of  sordidness  one  or  two  re- 
deeming virtues  shine  out.  Osborne  is 
no  snob.  "Despise  none  for  meanness 
of  birth,   yet  do   not  ordinarily  make 
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them  your  companions,  unless  you  find 
them  clarified  oy  excellent  parts  or 
guilded  by  fortune  or  powers." 

Osborne's  attitude  to  the  politics  of 
the  day  was  that  of  a  spectator,  and  he 
can  observe  and  criticise  with  some 
acuteness;  but  we  cannot  respect  a  man 
who  stands  aside  in  such  momentous 
times,  though  there  must  have  been 
many  of  like  mind  with  him.  The  op- 
portunist principles  which  are  at  least 
excusable  in  politics  become  repulsive 
when  applied  to  religion.  God  and  the 
magistrates  are  coupled  together  as 
nearly  equal  objects  of  reverence;  the 
conscience  should  be  kept  tender,  "but 
not  so  raw  as  to  winch  and  kick  at  all 
you  understand  not,  nor  let  it  baffle  your 
wit  out  of  the  bounds  of  discretion." 

But  with  all  this  Osborne  has  a  kind 
of  saving  common  sense  and  philo- 
sophic toleration  about  him,  which 
makes  him  appear  very  much  ahead  of 
his  times,  and  retrieves  our  bad  opinion 
of  him.  That  "Religions  do  not  natu- 
rally differ  so  much  in  themselves  as 
fiery  and  uncharitable  men  pretend." 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  his 
faith. 

On  the  subject  of  witchcraft  ho  is 
especially  sensible.  It  is  curious  to  read 
his  mention  of  the  frequent  execution  of 
witches,  "too  common  among  us,"  and 
his  blame  of  the  "ignorance  of  the 
judges,  malice  of  witnesses,  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  poor  parties  accused."  He 
goes  on:— 

Be  therefore  not  hasty  to  register  all 
you  understand  not  in  the  black  calendar 
of  Hell,  as  some  have  done  by  the  weapon 
salve,  passing  by  the  cure  of  the  king's 
evil,  altogether  as  improbable  to  the  sense. 
Neither  rashly  condemn  all  you  meet  with 
that  contradicts  the  common  received 
opinion,  lest  you  remain  a  fool  upon  record, 
as  the  pope  doth  that  anathematized  the 
Bishop  of  Salzburg  for  maintaining  An- 
tipodes, since  the  branding  of  one  truth 
contains  more  disrepute  than  the  broach- 
ing of  ten  errors. 

The  spirit  of  worldly  prudence,  the 
fear  of  disrepute,  is  still  his  motive  at 
bottom,  and  the  same  appears  in  his 
advice  (strange  from  a  son  of  the  owner 


of  Chicksands  Priory)  "not  to  let  the 
cheapness  or  convenviency  of  Church 
lands  tempt  you  to  their  purchase;  for 
tho'  I  have  not  observed  vengeance  so 
nimble  in  this  world  as  divines  pre- 
tend," yet  the  enmity  of  the  clergy,  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  "prayers  or 
policy,"  is  not  to  be  lightly  encountered, 
and  there  is  also  the  "danger  and  shame 
of  refunding  in  case  a  contrary  zeal 
should  possess  the  people." 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  section  on 
Religion  seems  ""o  hint  that  "grave  and 
learned  Mr.  Osborne"  once  yielded  to 
the  Puritan  failing  of  preaching  ser- 
mons at  inopportune  moments,  and 
suffered  in  consequence.  He  is  wiser 
now,  for  he  writes:  "Do  not  use  fune- 
reous  discourses  before  Princes  or  men 
in  power,  who  hate  nothing  so  much  as 
the  thought  of  their  own  mortality,  and, 
therefore,  are  unlike  to  be  pleased  with 
the  messengers  of  it." 

Though  princes  and  men  in  power 
may  hate  the  thought  of  their  own  mor- 
tality, the  prospect  of  death  has  no 
terrors  for  Francis  Osborne.  To  him 
it  is  but  a  haven  of  rest,  almost  ardently 
desired  after  long  tossing  on  the  waters 
of  affliction.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  and  pathetic  than  the  change 
which  comes  over  him  as  he  contem- 
plates his  approaching  end.  Standing 
in  the  presence  of  the  Veiled  Figure, 
with  the  shadows  fast  deepening  around 
him,  the  crust  of  cynicism  and  worldly 
prudence  crumbles  away,  the  mistaken 
wisdom  of  experience  turns  suddenly 
to  nothingness,  the  scoffing  voice  is 
hushed,  and  out  of  the  depth  of  his 
heart  he  speaks  the  truth  at  last.  He 
seems  to  forget  all  that  he  has  written 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul;  after  all, 
he.  too,  has  had  a  wife  and  children  and 
knows  the  feelings  of  a  husband  and  a 
a  father,  nature  is  too  strong  for  him, 
and  his  final  maxims  are  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  more  profitable  and 
more  true  than  the  new-fangled  systems 
of  a  thousand  cynical  philosophers. 

"Bear  always,"  he  says,  "a  filial  rever- 
ence to  your  dear  mother,  and  let  not 
her  old  age,  if  she  attain  it,  seem  tedious 
unto  you."  "Therefore,  in  case  of  my 
death  (which  weariness  of  the  world 
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will  not  suffer  me  to  adjourn  so  much  as 
by  a  wish),  do  not  proportion  your  re- 
spect by  the  mode  of  other  sons,  but  to 
the  greatness  of  her  desert,  beyond 
requital  in  relation  to  us  both."  "Con- 
tinue in  love  and  amity  with  your  sister, 
and  help  her  when  you  are  able." 

It  may  be  silly  to  wish  for  children 
to  immortalize  your  name,  but  yet  our 
stern  critic  is  found  exclaiming,  "Let 
no  time  expunge  his  memory,  that  gave 
you  the  first  tincture  of  erudition,  to 
which  he  was  more  invited  by  love  than 
profit,  no  less  than  his  incomparable 
wife." 

He  turns  to  directions  for  his  funeral. 

Bury  me  simply,  for  he  that  lies  under 
the  Herse  of  Heaven  is  convertible  into 
sweet  herbs  and  flowers,  that  may  rest 
in  such  bosoms  as  would  shriek  at  the 
Ugly  Buggs  may  possibly  be  found  crawl- 
ing in  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  That  man  were  better  forgotten 
that  hath  nothing  of  greater  moment  to 
register  his  name  by  than  a  grave. 

Neither  can  I  apprehend  such  horror  in 
Death  as  some  do  that  render  their  lives 
miserable  to  avoid  it,  meeting  it  often- 
times by  the  same  way  they  take  to  shun 
it.  Death,  if  he  may  be  guesst  at  by  his 
elder  brother  Sleep  (borne  before  he  was 
thought  of,  and  fell  upon  Adam,  ere  he 
fell  from  his  Maker),  cannot  be  so  terrible 
a  messenger,  being  not  without  much  ease, 
if  not  some  voluptuousness.  Besides, 
nothing  in  this  world  is  worth  coming 
from  the  house-top  to  fetch  it,  much  less 
from  the  deep  Grave,  furnished  with  all 
things  because  empty  of  desires. 

Empty  of  desires,  yes,  but  empty  too, 
as  far  as  Osborne  was  concerned,  of 
hopes  and  beliefs,  and  possibly  the  feel- 
ing that  life  as  well  as  death  was  no  less 
empty,  was  no  small  factor  in  the  gloom 
that  overshadowed  him.  How  sadly  he 
writes,  "If  a  stronger  propensity  to  Re- 
ligion resides  m  Age  than  Youth  (which 
I  wish  I  had  no  cause  to  doubt  of),  it 
relates  more  to  the  Temperature  of  the 
Body,  than  any  Improvement  of  the 
mind;"  and  his  creed,  as  he  sums  it  up, 
is  but  cold  and  comfortless.  "To  con- 
clude, let  us  serve  God  with  what 
reverence  we  are  able,  and  do  all  the 
good  we  can,  making  as  little  unneces- 


sary work  for  repentance  as  is  pos- 
sible." 

An  elastic  formula,  serving  equally 
for  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  good,  per- 
haps, in  practice  with  some  great 
principle  as  a  motive  behind  it,  but  bad 
as  an  ideal. 

Francis  Osborne  was  not  and  could 
not  be  a  preacher  of  high  ideals;  his 
advice  is  a  true  reflex  of  himself,  with 
all  his  frailties  and  failings.  No  one  is 
more  aware  of  these  than  himself;  con- 
ceit was  certainly  not  among  his  faults, 
and  after  travelling  so  long  in  his  com- 
pany we  cannot  but  feel  some  affection 
and  pity  for  him  as  he  concludes:— 

Thus  I  have  left  you  finished,  dear  son, 
a  Picture  of  the  World;  in  this  at  least 
like  it,  that  it  is  frail  and  confused,  being 
an  original  and  not  a  copy,  no  more  for- 
eign help  having  been  employed  in  it  than 
what  my  own  miserable  experience  had 
imprinted  in  my  memory.  And  as  you 
have  by  trial  already  found  the  truth  of 
some  of  these,  so  I  must  earnestly  beg  of 
you  to  trust  the  rest,  without  thrusting 
your  fingers,  like  a  child,  into  those  flames 
in  which  your  father  hath  formerly  been 
burnt,  and  so  add  to  the  multitude  of  in- 
conveniences he  is  forced  to  leave  you  by 
inheritance. 

Now  you  are  taught  to  Live;  there's  noth- 
ing I 

Esteem  worth  learning,  but  the  way  to 
Die. 

There  let  us  leave  him;  he  has  long 
been  resting  in  the  haven  he  desired, 
but  he  ought  not  lo  be  wholly  forgotten, 
for  though  his  other  merits  may  be  dis- 
puted, at  least  he  can  express  himself 
in  good  English.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes; 
he  had  but  little  ease  in  life. 

Sidney  Peel. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE    HOUSE    OF  LORDS  AS    A    COURT  OF 
APPEAL. 

The  House  of  Lords  looms  large  in 
party  controversy,  and  volumes  have 
been  written  about  its  functions  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature.  But  there 
is  one  aspect  of  the  House  with  whicli 
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the  public,  generally  speaking,  is  un- 
familiar, and  that  is  when  it  sits  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
Courts  of  Justice  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  House  of  Lords  is  the  ulti- 
mate resort  of  the  suitor  who  feels  that 
an  injustice  has  been  done  him  by  the 
decision  of  any  of  the  law  courts.  In 
such  a  case  its  judgment  is  final  and 
irrevocable. 

Every  peer  has,  in  theory,  the  right 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  whether  it  sits  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal  or  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  but  lay  peers  have  long 
since  ceased  to  interfere  in  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  House  over  the 
judgments  of  the  law  courts.  These 
functions  have  practically,  since  the 
Revolution,  been  solely  discharged  by 
law  lords.  But  by  an  act  passed  in 
1824  every  lay  peer  was  bound  to  at- 
tend the  House  when  it  sat  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  at  least  once  in  a  session, 
under  a  penalty  of  £50.  Three  lords 
constitute  a  House  for  judicial  as  well 
as  for  legislative  purposes;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  statute  in  compelling  the 
attendance  of  lay  pe$rs  by  rotation 
was  to  secure  a  quorum  for  appellate 
business.  The  court  often  consisted  of 
the  lord  chancellor  or  some  other  law 
lord  and  two  lay  peers,  but  the  decision 
of  the  appeal  was  left  entirely  to  the 
law  lord.  The  lay  poors  were  simply 
dumb  figures  brought  in  to  comply 
with  the  Standing  Order  which  re- 
quires the  presence  of  three  lords  be- 
fore business  can  be  proceeded  with. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  take  any 
part  in  the  determination  of  the  matter 
heard  before  them. 

It  was  not  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  which  thus  left  to  one  lord  the 
final  decision  of  the  important  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Court  of  Justice 
from  which  the  appeal  was  taken  was 
right  or  wrong  in  its  judgment.  But 
that  was  not  all.  The  High  Court  of 
Parliament  was  said  to  be  open  to 
every  one  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
verdict  of  a  law  court.  There  is  some- 
thing noble  and  inspiring  in  this  idea 
of  Parliament  being  ever  ready  to  re- 


dress any  injustice  that  may  have  been 
committed  in  the  administration  of  the 
law;  but  what  a  mockery  and  a  de- 
lusion it  proved  to  the  suitor  who  on 
appealing  to  Parliament  to  correct  the 
errors  in  law  of  the  lord  chancellor  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  found  Parlia- 
ment represented  by  the  very  same 
judge  by  whose  judgment  he  felt  he 
was  sorely  wronged. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  in  recent  years  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  before  a  satisfactory 
solution  was  found.  With  a  view  to 
strengthening  the  legal  element  in  the 
House  by  increasing  the  number  of 
lords  who  had  been  judges  of  the  High 
Courts,  the  queen,  on  the  advice  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  government,  in 
1856  revived  the  dignity  of  life  peers, 
which  had  been  long  in  abeyance,  and 
created  Sir  John  Parke,  formerly  one 
of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  Baron 
Wensleydale  "for  and  during  the  term 
of  his  natural  life."  The  House  of 
Lords,  however,  decided  that  the  title 
did  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  sit 
or  vote  in  the  House;  and  a  hereditary 
peerage  had  to  be  conferred  on  Baron 
Wensleydale  before  he  could  take  part 
in  the  appellate  business  of  the  House. 

So  matters  remained  until  1872,  when 
Lord  Hatherley,  the  lord  chancellor 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  abolish  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Lords,  as  well 
as  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the* 
Privy  Council  which  hears  appeals 
from  Colonial  law  courts,  and  to  create 
instead  an  Imperial  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  feeling  among  the  lords 
was  strongly  against  any  invasion  of 
their  ancient  privilege  to  revise  on  ap- 
peal the  judgments  of  the  courts  of 
law,  and  the  bill  consequently  had  to 
be  withdrawn.  But  in  the  following 
year  Lord  Selborne— who  succeeded  to 
the  Woolsack  in  the  same  adminis- 
tration on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Hatherley  owing  to  failing  eyesight- 
introduced  another  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Bill,  which  passed  both 
Houses.  The  Lords  had  now  surren- 
dered  by   act     of     Parliament    their 
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ancient  appellate  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, they  soon  regretted  their  action, 
but  not  too  late  to  recall  it.  Before  the 
act  could  come  into  operation  feeling 
turned  against  it,  and  it  remained  a 
dead  letter.  In  1876,  Lord  Cairns- 
then  the  lord  chancellor  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's administration— introduced  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  which  is 
now  in  operation.  By  this  statute  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  was 
restored  or  rather  preserved  and  their 
efficiency  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  im- 
proved. 

The  House  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peal was  formerly  constituted,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  one  law  lord  and  two 
lay  peers.  The  Act  of  1876  provides 
that  at  least  three  law  lords  shall  be 
present  at  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion of  appeals.  Law  lords  are  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  time  being;  (2) 
peers  of  Parliament  who  have  held 
high  judicial  office— that  is,  have  been 
lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  a  judge  of  one  of  the  su- 
perior courts  of  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland;  or  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  and 
(3)  four  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary. 

The  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary 
were  specially  created  by  the  act  to 
assist  the  House  in  the  discharge  of  its 
judicial  functions.  The  qualifications 
required  of  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordi- 
nary is  that  he  has  held  high  judicial 
office  for  not  less  than  two  years,  or 
that  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  a  practising  barrister  in  En- 
gland or  Ireland,  or  a  practising  advo- 
cate in  Scotland.  There  is  a  salary  of 
£6000  a  year,  and  the  rank  of  a  baron 
for  life,  attached  to  the  office.  A  Lord 
of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  also  receives  a 
writ  of  summons  to  sit  and  vote  as  a 
peer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as 
a  branch  of  the  legislature;  but  his 
dignity  as  a  Lord  of  Parliament  does 
not  descend  to  his  heir. 

The  lord  chancellor  and,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  senior  law  lord  present,  pre- 
sides when  the  House  sits  for  the  hear- 
ing of  appeals.    Law  peers  may  attend 
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if  they  please.  Indeed,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  them 
from  voting  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  House  to  decide  whether  the  ap- 
peal shall  be  dismissed,  or  the  decision 
of  the  court  below  reversed.  But  the 
hearing  of  appeals,  as  well  as  the  de- 
cision, is  now  left  entirely  to  the  law 
lords. 

An  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
may  be  made  from  any  order  or  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  En- 
gland, the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland, 
or  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  in 
a  civil  suit.  Before  the  case  has 
reached  any  of  these  courts,  it  must, 
of  course,  have  been  heard  and  de- 
cided in  another  tribunal,  so  that  the 
question  at  issue  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  judgment  in  at  least  two  courts— 
the  court  in  which  the  suit  originated 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal— ere  it  comes 
finally  before  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
the  party  who  has  lost  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  his  faith  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause  still  unshaken,  or  is  advised 
by  his  counsel  that  the  decision  of  the 
courts  is  against  the  law,  he  may  ob- 
tain from  the  House  of  Lords  a  defi- 
nite, fixed,  and  final  judgment  on  the 
legal  point  at  issue.  This  unquestion- 
able interpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
highest  legal  luminaries  of  the  land  is 
an  expensive  luxury.  The  appellant 
who  seeks  to  have  the  decision  of  the 
courts  below  reversed  or  varied,  must 
give,  as  security  for  •  costs— should  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  be 
against  him— his  recognizance  or  per- 
sonal obligation  to  the  amount  of  £500, 
and  the  bond  of  a  surety  for  £200, 
The  respondent,  or  the  party  who  de- 
fends the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal— which  has  been  given  in  his 
favor— is  not  required  to  give  security 
for  costs,  but  if  the  decision  of  the 
House  is  against  him,  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  bear  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  appellant. 

But  giving  security  for  costs  is  not 
the  only  preliminary  required  of  the 
appellant.  An  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  is  brought  by  way  of  petition. 
It  must  be  addressed  "to     the    Right 
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Honorable  the  House  of  Lords,"  and 
set  forth  that  it  is  "the  humble  petition 
and  appeal"  of  so-and-so,  praying  that 
the  judgment  in  such-and-such  a  case 
"may  be  reviewed  before  her  Majesty 
the  queen  in  her  Court  of  Parliament, 
in  order  that  the  said  court  may  deter- 
mine what  of  right  and  according  to 
the  law  and  custom  of  this  realm, 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  subject-matter 
of  such  appeal."  The  petition  must  be 
printed  on  parchment,  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  its  prayer  must  be  certified 
by  two  counsel,  who  have  either  ap- 
peared for  the  appellant  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  or  propose  to  plead 
for  him  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
Forty  copies  of  the  respective  cases  of 
the  appellant  and  the  respondent, 
which  form  the  subject  matter  of  the 
appeal,  printed  in  clear  type  on  quarto 
sheets,  and  bound  in  book  form,  at  the 
expense  of  the  appellant,  must  be 
lodged  with  the  petition  in  the  office  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  it  is  also  re- 
quired that  ten  copies  of  the  book  are 
to  be  bound  in  purple  cloth  for  the  use 
of  the  law  lords. 

The  House  of  Lords  sits  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal— unaffected  by  the  proroga- 
tion or  even  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment—on Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays  throughout  the  legal 
year,  if,  of  course,  there  is  business  to 
be  done  from  half  past  ten  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  public  are  admitted  to  the  House. 
It  is,  however,  seldom  that  a  visitor,  in- 
spired solely  by  curiosity,  makes  his 
way  there,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting experience.  The  House  of 
Lords  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  is, 
in  its  composition,  its  procedure,  and 
its  environment,  utterly  unlike  any 
other  Court  of  Justice  in  the  land.  The 
lord  chancellor  enters  the  chamber  at 
half  past  ten  in  his  long  flowing  robe 
and  full-bottomed  wig.  He  is  preceded 
by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  bearing  the 
Mace  on  his  shoulder,  and  by  the 
purse-bearer,  carrying  the  gorgeously 
embroidered  satchel  which  is  supposed 
to  hold  the  Great  Seal,  of  which  the 
lord  chancellor  is  the  lord-keeper.    The 


lord  chancellor  takes  his  seat  on  the 
Woolsack,  and  the  Mace  is  placed  be- 
hind him  to  indicate  that  the  House 
is  sitting.  The  proceedings  of  the 
House  always  open  with  devotions. 
When  the  House  meets  for  legislative 
business,  prayers  for  the  queen  and 
for  light  and  leading  in  the  delibera- 
tions are  recited  by  one  of  the  bishops. 
Similar  invocations  are  now  read  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  responses 
are  given  by  the  other  law  lords. 

But  the  doors  of  the  chamber  have 
not  yet  been  opened  for  the  litigants 
and  their  counsel.  Besides  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  law  lords,  the  only 
persons  present  at  devotions  are  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  one  of  the  three 
clerks  of  the  House,  who  take  minutes 
of  its  proceedings,  orders,  and  judg- 
ments, and  the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod.  After  prayers,  the  clerk 
reads  the  title  of  the  first  case  on  the 
list.  "Call  in  the  parties  in  the  case," 
says  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  yeo- 
man usher,  and  the  doors  are  there- 
upon thrown  open.  The  lawyers,  liti- 
gants, and  general  public  assemble  at 
the  Bar,  which  is  marked  by  a  low  oak 
partition  running  across  the  chamber 
immediately  inside  the  portals.  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  sort  of  pen,  enclosed 
by  a  light  rail,  in  which  the  Speaker 
stands  when  the  Commons  are  sum- 
moned by  Black  Rod  to  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  here  the  counsel  for  both 
the  appellant  and  the  respondent  and 
their  solicitors  instructing  them  are  ac- 
commodated. At  the  other  end  of  the 
chamber  is  the  throne  on  which  the 
queen  sits  when  she  opens  Parliament, 
in  person,  but  its  beauties  are  now 
veiled  by  a  red  cloth  covering.  In 
front  of  the  Throne  is  the  Woolsack, 
a  large  lounge  without  any  back  or 
arms,  upholstered  in  scarlet  leather. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  the  clerks' 
table.  At  each  side,  running  up  from 
the  floor  to  the  wall,  with  its  wainscot 
assist  the  House  in  thed  ischarge  of  its 
benches  divided  by  two  gangways. 
The  windows  at  each  side  are  of 
stained  glass,  representing  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  the  realm;  between  them 
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are  dark-tinted  effigies  in  ston<'  of  the 
mail-clad  barons  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  roof  is  a  mass  of  gold  and  colors. 
It  is  a  superb  chamber— a  fitting  place, 
indeed,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. 

The  lord  chancellor  comes  down 
from  the  Woolsack  when  the  doors  of 
the  chamber  are  opened,  and  takes  his 
seat  at  a  temporary  table,  spread  with 
a  scarlet  cloth,  placed  between  the 
Bar  and  the  massive  labie  which  is 
used  by  the  clerks.  The  other  ,aw 
lords  sit  on  the  front  benches  close  io 
the  Bar,  each  with  a  small  movable 
table  before  him.  containing  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  the  purple-bound  book 
in  which  the  proofs  on  which  the  rival 
parties  in  the  suit  respectively  rely  are 
given  in  a  clear  and  compact  form. 
Unlike  the  lord  chancellor,  their  lord- 
ships are  without  wigs  and  gowns,  and 
in  ordinary  morning  attire. 

The  case  opens  at  once.  No  prelimi- 
nary objections  of  a  technical  nature 
or  applications  for  adjournment  are 
allowed.  Such  points  are  previously 
dealt  with  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  called  the  Appeal  Committee, 
which  is  appointed  at  the  openi'lg  of 
every  session  to  relieve  the  House  sit- 
ting as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  of  the  work 
of  seeing  that  the  Standing  Orders 
have  been  complied  with  by  appel- 
lants, and  of  dealing  with  respondents' 
objections  to  the  appeal  or  applications 
for  an  extension  of  time.  There  is  no 
bustle  and  no  excitement.  Gravity, 
dignity,  and  decorum  reign  supreme. 
No  witnesses  are  examined,  and  there 
is  no  jury. 

Browbeating  is  therefore  unknown 
in  the  Lords,  and  dialectic  sparring  be- 
tween opposing  lawyers  would  be  un- 
dignified and  ineffectual  before  the 
highest  legal  luminaries  in  the  realm. 

An  absolute  rule  of  the  House  is  that 
one  or  two  counsel  can  be  heard  on 
each  side.  The  lawyer  addressing  the 
House  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  Bar, 
and  lays  down,  in  a  placid,  conversa- 
tional style,  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
the  points  of  law  on  which  he  relies 
for  a  verdict.    There  is  no  hurry  in  this 


grave  and  solemn  tribunal.  Counsel 
leisurely  unfolds  the  case  of  his  client, 
or  supports  it,  and  his  long  and  appar- 
ently interminable  address  is  listoned 
to  with  unwearied  patience  and  the 
closest  attention  by  the  law  lords. 
The  calm  serenity  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House,  and  the  cool,  dispassion- 
ate deliberation  of  the  judge,  soothe 
you,  even  if  you  be  an  anxious  and  ex 
cited  party  in  the  case;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  hope  the  only  capacity  in  which 
the  reader  will  ever  enter  the  House  of 
Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  is 
that  of  lawgiver,  or  else  of  a  casual 
visitor. 

Judgment  is  not  delivered  at  the 
close  of  the  arguments.  Knotty  legal 
problems,  or  delicate  and  difficult 
points  of  equity,  are  always  involved 
in  these  appeals  and  plenty  of  time  is 
therefore  taken  by  their  lordships  to 
consider  their  verdict.  When  at  last 
their  lordships  have  made  up  their 
minds,  the  agents  in  the  case  are  in- 
formed of  the  day  on  which  the  House 
will  deliver  its  decision. 

The  chamber  does  not  display  on  the 
day  of  judgment  quite  the  same  aspect 
that  it  wore  on  the  day  the  arguments 
were  heard.  The  law  lords  are  again 
sitting  on  the  front  benches  close  to 
the  Bar,  with  their  little  tables  in  front 
of  them;  but  the  lord  chancellor  is 
now  on  the  Woolsack.  In  a  moment 
he  rises,  and  advancing  to  the  clerks' 
table,  reads  from  a  manuscript  his 
judgment,  concluding  by  moving  that 
the  order  or  verdict  appealed  from  be 
affirmed,  altered  or  reversed,  as  the 
case  may  be.  He  is  followed  by  the 
other  law  lords,  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence, each  in  like  manner  reading 
from  a  manuscript,  reasons  justifying 
the  decision  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  all  begin  their 
addresses  with  the  phrase  "My  lords." 
It  is  another  of  the  fictions  of  the 
House  that  they  are  not  judges  deliv- 
ering judgment  in  a  case,  but  members 
of  a  deliberate  assembly  stating  in  de- 
bate the  reasons  why  the  House  should 
take  a  certain  course  on  the  question 
before  it. 
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Herhert  Spencer, 


When  all  the  law  lords  have  spoken, 
the  question  is  put  in  the  same  form 
as  if  the  House  were  sitting  for  legisla- 
tive purposes.  If  the  lord  chancellor 
has  arrived  at  a  decision  hostile  to  the 
appellant,  he  says:  "The  question  is 
that  this  appeal  be  dismissed.  As 
many  as  are  of  that  opinion  will  say 
"content;"  and  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion "non-content;"  and  he  adds  "the 
contents  have  it."  As  a  rule  the  law 
lords  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
an  appeal.  But  should  there  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  judgment  is  given 
according  to  the  views  of  the  majority. 
The  lord  chancellor,  finally  declares. 
"The  judgment  of  the  House  is  that 
this  appeal  be  dismissed,  and  that  the 
appellant  do  pay  the  respondent's  costs 
in  the  appeal." 

The  judgment  thus  pronounced  is  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  House,  and  it  is 
entered  as  such  on  the  Lords'  Journals. 
It  defines  and  fixes  the  law.  It  is  the 
last  word  on  the  tangled  legal  point  at 
issue.    The  fiat  is  irrevocable. 

Mn  iiaki.  MacDonagh. 


From  The  Speaker. 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  at  last  completed  the  monumental 
series  of  works  in  which,  for  the  last 
forty  years,  he  has  been  interpreting  the 
universe,  must  have  stirred  a  good 
many  varied  memories  in  a  number  of 
men  and  women  now  in  middle  life. 
Most  of  the  people  in  England  and 
America— and  probably  all  the  people  in 
Russia— who  were  perplexed  by  the 
great  intellectual  and  social  problems 
of  the  day  in  the  later  'Sixties  or  earlier 
'Seventies,  have  had  a  Spencerian 
phase  of  thought— followed  not  infre- 
quently by  a  period  of  reaction,  ending, 
as  the  philosophic  fire  burnt  itself  out. 
in  complete  indifference.  Mr.  Spencer 
came  at  an  epoch-making  crisis,  and 
made  an  epoch  himself.  He  became 
fully  known  to  the  reading  public  just 
at    that    critical   time    when    the    old 


Utilitarianism  and  Associationism, 
more  or  less  transformed  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  had  reached  their  limit  of 
service,  and  when  new  conceptions  were 
fast  remodelling  science  and  making 
a  new  metaphysic  of  nature  imperative. 
Mr.  Spencer  was  one  of  the  torch- 
bearers  of  those  new  conceptions,  the 
leader  of  that  typically  English  thought, 
which  comes  down  from  Locke  and 
Hume,  away  from  a  narrow  and  atomic 
phenomenalism  to  something  more  ob- 
jective and  obviously  real.  That  phe- 
nomenalism, though  it  was  not  nearly 
so  sceptical  or  so  futile  as  Mr.  Balfour 
thinks,  nevertheless  still  stood  some- 
what apart,  even  as  it  was  presented 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  from  the  scientific 
achievements  which  are  one  of  the  most 
salient  features  of  the  expiring  century. 
It  was  Mr.  Spencer  who,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  contending 
parties  in  the  famous  controversy  be- 
tween Mill  and  Hamilton,  restored  to 
the  ordinary  philosophic  student  that 
belief  in  a  substratum  behind  the  organ- 
ized world  of  phenomena  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  demolish  and  so  difficult  to  dis- 
pense with.  It  was  he  who,  by  develop- 
ing the  results  attained  by  Von  Baer 
and  by  Helmholtz,  supplied  biology  and 
psychology  respectively  with  a  new  set 
of  regulative  ideas,  and  who  put  into 
philosophic  language  those  conceptions 
the  establishment  of  which  we  mainly 
owe  to  Darwin,  but  which  Darwin  alone 
could  not  have  translated  into  any  phil- 
osophic phraseology.  As  to  theological 
thought,  it  is  beyond  our  scope  or  power 
to  examine  his  influence.  His  Unknow- 
able is  at  least  more  in  conformity  with 
current  religious  ideas  than  either  the 
early  scepticism  or  the  later  positivism 
of  Hume,  or  than  that  terribly  dreary 
collectivism  of  real  and  rational  which 
was  made  in  Germany,  and  is  even  less 
intelligible  when  expounded  in  English 
than  in  its  native  tongue.  His  philos- 
ophy began,  of  course,  as  heresy;  but 
popular  theological  thought  seems  to 
have  assimilated  some  of  its  ideas,  and 
still  more  of  its  terminology,  with  quite 
surprising  success;  so  that,  to  many 
worthy  people,  "environment"  is  as 
comforting   a   term   as   the  traditional 
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Mesopotamia.  In  political  thought  he 
has  travelled  far,  and  yet  has  found 
himself  in  some  degree  left  behind.  By 
the  unmetaphysical  world  of  to-day  he 
is  probably  regarded  only  as  the  uncom- 
promising individualist  who  has  parted 
company  with  all  active  political  forces, 
and  preaches  in  the  desert  to  a  select 
congregation  from  the  liberty  and  prop- 
erty defence  league.  But  in  this  world, 
which  not  even  his  synthetic  philosophy 
has  adequately  synthesized,  a  phi- 
losopher must  be  judged  by  his  ideas 
rather  than  by  his  deductions  or  by  the 
minor  details  in  their  application. 
Otherwise  the  greatest  names  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  would  fare  badly 
— not  least  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

It  seems  ungenerous  at  such  a  time  to 
l  sntion  the  minor  defects,  most  visible 
*n  the  philosopher's  later  and  more  de- 
tailed works,  and  most  conspicuous  to 
the  younger  generation.  Time,  and  per- 
haps increasing  knowledge,  have 
dimmed  for  most  of  us  the  halo  which 
once  surrounded  the  prophet  of  evolu- 
tion. We  see  the  conclusions  discrep- 
ant with  our  own  beliefs  or  experiences, 
the  small  flaws  in  the  details,  still  more 
in  the  means  adopted  to  verify  them; 
while  some  of  the  leading  ideas  have 
passed  so  completely  into  our  intellec- 
tual life  that  we  cannot  recognize  their 
source— still  less  realize  that  people 
thirty  years  ago  had  not  got  them  at  all. 
Mr.  Spencer's  unknowable  was  discov- 
ered at  a  very  early  date  to  involve 
contradictions — which,  however,  is  the 
way  with  ultimate  ideas.  Our  accept- 
ance of  his  view  of  heredity  has  been  a 
little  shaken  by  rumors— for  to  nine 
people  out  of  ten  they  are  no  more— 
that  Professor  Weismann  finds  reason 
to  think  otherwise.  Psychologists  have 
gone  off  into  laboratories,  and,  instead 
of  writing  chapters  on  the  associability 
of  feelings,  they  make  interesting  and 
amusing  experiments  with  ingenious 
machines  on  their  own  "reaction-time." 
Sociologists  and  anthropologists,  like 
philologists,  have  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  sweeping  generalization  into  the 
humbler,  but  usually  more  advanced, 
stage  of  collecting  facts.  Students  of 
history  and  of  scientific  method  dip  into 


the  great  tables  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
"Descriptive  Sociology,"  or  into  the 
works  based  on  them,  and  find  there 
much  which  they  do  not  know  at  all, 
and  some  things  which  they  know  to  be 
conspicuously  wrong.  If  they  cannot 
trust  Mr.  Spencer  or  his  secretary  on 
ancient  Rome  or  mediaeval  England, 
they  withhold  their  credence  as  to  the 
Bodos  and  Lepchas,  about  whom,  after 
all,  we  know  a  good  deal  less.  They 
find,  too,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
procedure  that  Bacon  really  proposed  to 
adopt  in  science— a  preliminary  induc- 
tion based  on  facts  torn  from  their  con- 
text and  verified  by  other  facts 
similarly  treated— facts,  too,  collected 
for  the  philosopher  by  another  hand  and 
without  the  preliminary  sifting  con- 
templated by  Bacon.  We  cannot  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees,  and  the  outlying 
trees,  taken  singly,  are  sorry  specimens 
now  and  then.  But  we  only  mention 
these  defects  to  point  out  their  relative 
unimportance.  The  merit  of  a  phi- 
losophy is  not  in  its  deductions,  nor  will 
it  be  till  a  philosophy  arises  which  is  at 
once  true  and  complete.  The  philoso- 
pher supplies  his  contemporaries  with 
regulative  ideas  for  their  science;  and 
he  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  phi- 
losophers which  progresses  towards  an 
ever  more  adequate  theory  of  things. 
What,  then,  has  Mr.  Spencer  given  us? 
In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  said,  he 
helped  the  English-speaking  world  to  a 
new  realism— a  transfigured  realism,  to 
which,  in  spite  of  all  more  comprehen- 
sive resolutions,  mankind  will  again 
and  again  return.  Of  still  greater  im- 
portance is  his  insistence  on  the  world 
as  a  process,  a  continuance— a  notion 
which  we  can  only  estimate  at  its  true 
value  if  we  think  of  the  theories  of 
eternally  separate  species  and  catas- 
trophic cataclysms  that  dominated 
natural  science  forty  years  ago.  The 
refutation  of  these  doctrines  is  the  work 
of  others,  but  it  is  Mr.  Spencer  wbo  has 
enforced  the  refutation  upon  us.  He  it 
is,  too,  to  whom  we  in  England  and 
America  really  owe  our  acceptance  of 
another  truth— that  correspondence  of 
life  and  mind,  of  nerve-changes  and 
mental  changes,  which  is  the  basis  of 
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modern  psychology,  and  which  was  all 
but  ignored  and  often  denied  forty 
years  ago.  And,  finally,  no  man  living- 
has  done  more  to  make  the  world  under- 
stand that  morality,  apart  from  all 
social  or  supernatural  sanctions,  is 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  things.  Of  his 
political  thought  we  have  left  ourselves 
no  space  to  speak.  We  may  think  that 
he  has  neglected  even  those  measures  of 
indirect  protection  to  the  worker  that 
are  implied  in  his  own  conception  of 
justice;  and  we  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  his  last  prophecy  that,  being  unfit 
for  industrial  freedom,  we  are  fast  re- 
lapsing into  a  socialism  of  a  militarist 
coercive  type.  We  may  regret  that, 
having  grasped  the  unity  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  has  done  nothing  with  "the 
general  mind"  and  its  expression  in  the 
State.  But  that  opens  up  a  question 
for  many  volumes.  His  earlier  works 
are  his  true  monument.  But  we  have 
absorbed  the  best  of  their  contents  and 
reject  the  rest.  Perhaps  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  the  non-philosophic 
world,  a  more  visible  presentation  may 
be  wanted  to  keep  his  memory  alive. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ASIATIC  BANKERS. 


That  Englishmen  should  not  under- 
stand fully  either  Asiatic  theology  or 
philosophy  is  natural  enough,  for  both 
are  based  upon  assumptions  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  Western 
mind  refuses  to  accept;  but  it  is  a  little 
odd  that,  with  their  immense  Asiatic 
interests,  they  should  understand  so 
little  of  Asiatic  methods  of  conducting 
business.  The  majority  of  them,  we 
believe,  fancy  that  there  is  little  inter- 
nal trade  in  Asia,  and  that  what  there 
is  is  conducted  by  wandering  dealers 
scarcely  better  than  pedlars,  and  by 
small  local  capitalists  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  Both  classes  truly  exist;  but 
there  is  another  class  behind  both,- 
the  bankers,  who,  in  Asia  as  in  Eu- 
rope, "finance"  the  traders,  and  keep 
together  those    reservoirs    of     capital 


without  which  commerce  on  any  large 
scale  cannot  be  carried  on.    In  every 
part  of  Asia,  orderly  or  disorderly,  in 
Afghanistan  or  the  Khanates,  for  in- 
stance, as  in  India  or  China,  there  will 
be  found  in    each    province    or    great 
centre  of  business  a  man  who  bears 
to  the  traders  of  that  province,   and 
sometimes  far  beyond  its  confines,  the 
relation   which  the   Barings    used    to 
bear  to  the  firms  they  favored.      The 
man  is  sometimes  a  Jew,  sometimes  a 
Parsee,   sometimes  an   Armenian,   but 
more  usually  a  native  of  the  land;  he 
is  the  head  of  a  firm,  usually  composed 
of  relations  only,  which,  having  by  lo- 
cal or  other  trade  accumulated  a  cap- 
ital, has  turned  banker,  and  furnishes 
means  to  a  multitude  of  smaller  and 
more  active  traders.    He  is  invariably, 
for  patent  reasons,  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, he  is     usually    far    better    in- 
formed than  his     neighbors,    and    he* 
sometimes  lives  in  what  Orientals  cou- 
sider   splendid    style.       This     is     not, 
however,  universal,  the    great    native 
banker  in  Bengal  in  the  Fifties,  who 
was  supposed  to  possess  four  millions, 
and   certainly   possessed   two,    for    he 
showed  that  amount  in  bonds  to  his 
doctor,   living   as   simply   as   any   En- 
glish clerk.      All     Asiatic     commerce, 
small  and  great,  is    based    upon    ''ad- 
vances"—usually     upon    personal     se- 
curity—and   these    men    make   them, 
sometimes      in      astonishingly      large 
amounts.    They  are  repaid   as  a  rule 
not  in  money  but   in    goods,    so    that 
nearly  every  banker  is  also    a    great 
tr  lev,  and  reaps  a  double  return  for 
his  money,  the  interest  on  his  advance, 
and  the  profit,  often  very  great,  upon 
the  sale  of  his  goods.    Sir  Albert  Ab- 
dallah   David   Sassoon,     for    instance, 
the  great  Jew  banker  of  Bombay,  was 
head  of  a  house  which,  besides  other 
immense    transactions,    managed     the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  between  cen- 
tral Asia   and   western   India   in  this 
way.    Hundreds   of    wild-looking    men 
from   eastern   Persia,    Khorassan,   the 
Khanates,  and  Afghanistan  would  ap- 
pear one  by  one  in  the  Sassoons'  Bom- 
bay office,  would  asK  for  "advances," 
sometimes       in       very       considerable 
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amounts,  and  would  depart  with  their 
cash,  leaving  behind  them,  we  are  as- 
sured, no  tangible  assets  whatever. 
As  sure,  however,  as  the  passes  were 
safe  they  would  reappear  bringing 
wool,  skins,  dyes,  shawls,  turquoises, 
jewels,  dried  fruits,  drugs,  or  whatevei 
they  had  promised  to  bring,  in  quanti- 
ties which  amply  repaid  the  risk  the 
firm  had  run,  a  risk  great  in  times  of 
violence,  but  in  many  years  inappreci- 
able, for  men  of  this  kind  knew  well 
that  to  "fail  the  Sassoons"  would  be 
to  lose  the  very  possibility  of  trading 
again,  and  unless  killed  or  over- 
whelmed by  unavoidable  misfortune 
they  never  failed.  The  profit,  of 
course,  on  a  trade  of  this  kind,  which 
in  the  aggregate  amounts  sometimes 
to  £350,000  a  year,  is  very  great,  and 
the  wealth  thus  accumulated  is  lent 
out  at  high  interest  to  traders  or  no- 
bles or  princes  in  ways  which  Asiatic 
bankers  know  how  to  make  secure. 
Indeed  the  insecurity,  when  the  busi- 
ness is  controlled  by  men  with 
adequate  nerve,  information,  and 
judgment  of  personal  character,  is  less 
than  Englishmen  imagine,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Asiatic  charac- 
ter, with  its  low  morale,  that  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  business  nobody  ever 
cheats.  They  have  been  taught  by 
centuries  of  experience  that,  if  they  do, 
business  must  stop,  and  consequently, 
as  the  carriers  of  Asia  have  carried 
boxes  of  specie  for  centuries  without 
ever  stealing  a  box,  so  the  traders  in 
certain  branches  of  their  business  res- 
olutely keep  faith.  Asia,  for  instance, 
is  covered  with  bills  of  exchange,  usu- 
ally written  on  a  kind  of  hard  tissue 
paper,  which  can  be  wrapped  up 
almost  to  invisibility,  or  carried  in  a 
quill,  couched  in  words  often  unintelli- 
gible except  to  bankers,  and  sometimes, 
we  have  been  assured,  unsigned.  Nev- 
ertheless, unless  the  world  stops,  those 
bills  will  be  paid.  In  ten  years,  during 
which  he  received  some  two  thousand 
of  these  flimsies  a  year,  often  irom 
places  and  men  whose  names  he  did 
not  know,  the  writer  of  these  worus 
never  knew  a  bill  of  the  kind  dishon- 
ored, and  repeatedly  knew  them  to  be 


cashed  by  firmsi  upon  which  they  were 
not  drawn.  A  fidelity  based  on  intel- 
lectual, not  moral,  considerations 
marks  the  whole  of  Asiatic  trade, 
among  Asiatics— it  is  not  so  conspicu- 
ous when  they  are  dealing  with  Euro- 
peans—and is  one  reason  why  the 
banker  is  almost  invariably  either  an 
individual,  or  the  dictator  of  a  firm 
composed  of  relatives.  No  joint-stock 
coparcenary  could  have  either  the  en- 
ergy or  the  personal  character  re- 
quired, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
believe,  some  attempts  made  by  ordi- 
nary European  banks  to  obtain  the 
high  interest  paid  on  loans  in  Asia 
have  resulted  in  annoying  failure,  and 
declarations  that  all  Asiatic  borrowers 
are  scoundrels. 

There  are  two  puzzles  connected 
with  Asiatic  banking  of  which  we 
have  never  yet  seen  a  clear  solution. 
Why  does  Surajah  Dowlah  not  plunder 
Omichund?  The  prince  is  often  a 
scoundrel  who  would  rob  his  mother, 
he  has  practically  absolute  power  to 
seize  and  torture  the  banker,  and  he 
wants  the  banker's  wealth  dreadfully, 
but  as  a  rule  he  does  not  touch  it.  He 
borrows,  it  is  true,  on  inadequate  se- 
curity, and  at  inconvenient  times,  but 
he  always  pays  bacK,  if  not  in  cash, 
then  in  privileges,  agencies,  monopo- 
lies, or  rights  of  trade  which  the 
banker  knows  perfectly  well  how  to 
turn  into  money.  Omichund  is  not 
raised  to  high  office,  and  not  externally 
honored;  but  he  is  left  alone,  is  con- 
stantly consulted  by  the  prince  and 
his  great  servants,  and  often,  being  of 
necessity  both  intelligent  and  specially 
well-informed,  acquires  quite  extraor- 
dinary influence,  and  can  protect 
travellers  as  no  other  man  in  the 
State  can  do.  We  are  not  sure  that  a 
safe  conduct  from  the  Sassoons  would 
not  be  more  valid  at  Teheran,  or  even 
on  the  Steppes,  than  any  similar  docu- 
ment from  any  European  power  save 
the  czar  or  the  Indian  viceroy.  The^ 
truth  is,  we  suppose,  that  ruling  Asiat- 
ics have  been  taught  by  the  experience 
of  ages  that  it  does  not  do  to  quarrel 
with  the  bankers,  that  the  richer  the 
individual  is  the  more  valuable  he  is 
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Friend,  that  the  class  never  for- 
gives  an  outrage  on  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  to  be  boycotted  by 
financiers  is,  if  you  have  mutinous 
troops  to  pay,  whims  to  carry  out,  and 
a  harem  to  keep  contented  and  in  lux- 
ury, too  inconvenient.  The  other 
puzzle  is  what  the  bankers  in  Stales 
outside  British  protection  do  with 
their  reserves.  Most  of  their  wealth 
is  in  motion,  in  bills  of  exchange,  in 
advances,  in  loans,  but  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  credit  and 
other  causes  to  keep  large  reserves, 
and  where,  in  places  where  stocks  and 
shares  are  unknown  or  unsalable,  do 
they  keep  them?  Sir  Walter  Scott  be- 
lieved that  the  Jewish  trading-bankers 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  position 
was  almost  exactly  that  of  Asiatic 
bankers  now  kepi  stores  of  wealth  in 
vaults  guarded  by  trustworthy  de- 
pendants, and  we  suspect,  without 
absolutely  knowing,  that  his  imagina- 
tion guided  him  aright.  That  is  cer- 
tainly the  plan  adopted  by  Asiatic 
princes,  as  witness  the  well-known 
Scindiah  case,  when  four  millions  In 
cash  was  found  within  the  house,  and 
it  may  well  be  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  bankers  also.  They  probably  keep 
off  ordinary  thieves,  as  the  late  Mr. 
Jennings  asserted  that  his  "million- 
aire" hero  in  New  York  did,  by  paying 
blackmail,    just    as    their    subordinate 


traders  pay  blackmail  to  the  danger- 
ous chiefs  of  the  Passes,  but  the  fidel- 
ity of  their  dependants  remains  a  mar- 
vel. Besso,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  called  the 
banker  in  "Tancred,"  will  have  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  in  gold  and  jewels 
hidden  away  somewhere,  twenty  per- 
sons will  know  or  suspect  the  hiding- 
place,  and  the  treasure  will  be  as  safe 
as  if  stored  in  the  Bank  of  England  or 
the  corridors  of  one  of  the  Safe  De- 
posit Companies.  There  are  banking 
firms  in  Asia  which  have  lasted  for 
two  centuries  and  have  never  been  be- 
trayed, though  they  have  never  dur- 
ing that  period  enriched  a  dependant 
not  of  their  own  blood.  We  dare  say 
there  are  bankers  in  England  who 
could  say  the  same,  but  think,  in  lands 
where  all  power  is  non-moral  and  is 
always  seeking  money,  what  that  says 
for  the  class.  Tnere  is  not  a  great, 
mercantile  "house"  in  Asia,  the  con- 
tinent of  violence,  chicanery,  and 
wrong,  without  clerks  and  servants 
whom  neither  terror  nor  bribery  would 
tempt  to  betray  the  firm.  When 
Europeans  understand  the  reason  of 
that  they  will  be  able  to  build  up  na- 
tive administrations  which  will  not  be- 
tray them,  or  desert  them,  or  prosti- 
tute the  irresistible  power  of  the  white 
men  for  purposes  of  private  gain. 
They  do  not  understand  it  yet. 


The  Bicycle  in  Japan.— The  lover  of 
Oriental  strangeness  may  now  give  up 
Japan  in  despair.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  the  mikado's  army  took  to  tor- 
pedoes and  trousers;  it  was  worse 
when  his  subjects  descended  to  com- 
mon journalism;  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  bicycle  the  most  fatal  link  with 
the  unpicturesque  West  has  been 
forged.  The  Tokyo  Post  Office  officials 
now  ride  with  impunity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  latest  information,  the  "Metro- 
politan Police"  are  sending  extensive 
orders  to  two  local  workshops.  For 
not  only  does  Japan  ride;  the  deft  fin- 


gers of  her  craftsmen  are  busy  mak- 
ing machines.  Moreover,  they  make 
them  well;  for— it  sounds  incredible, 
but  the  statement  comes  on  good  au- 
thority—the Yokohoma  Bicycle  Works 
have  lately  received  an  order  for  one 
hundred  machines  from  America!  and 
the  American  machinists  are  supposed 
to  be  licking  creation  in  the  bicycle 
business.  There  is  a  melancholy  sense 
of  disillusion  about  it  all.  No  more 
graceful,  posing,  diagonal  attitudes; 
those  three  little  maids  now  "scorch" 
home  from  school  on  pneumatic  tyres. 
Mr.  Gilbert  must  recast  his  opera. 
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TROPIC  RAIN. 

Sudden     the     thunder     was     drowned — 

quenched  was  the  levin  light — 
And  the  angel-spirit  of  rain  laughed  out 

loud  in  the  night. 
Loud  as  the  maddened  river  raves  in  the 

cloven  glen, 
Angel  of  rain!  you  laughed  and  leaped  on 

the  roofs  of  men; 

And  the  sleepers  sprang  in  their  beds,  and 

joyed  and  feared  a.s  you  fell. 
You   struck,    and   my   cabin   quailed;   the 

roof  of  it  roared  like  a  bell. 
You    spoke,    and    at    once   the    mountain 

shouted  and  shook  with  brooks. 
You  ceased,  and  tiie  day  returned,  rosy, 

with  virgin  looks. 


And    methought    t lint    beauty    and    terror 
are  only  one,  not  two; 

And   the  world   has   room   for  love,    and 
death,  and  thunder,  and  dew: 

And  all  the  sinews  of  hell  slumber  in  sum- 
mer air; 

And  the  face  of  God  is  a  rock,  but  the  face 
of  the  rock  is  fair. 

.Beneficent  streams  of  tears  flow   at  the 
finger  of  pain; 

And  out  of  the  cloud  that  smites,  benefi- 
cent showers  of  rain. 

Robkijt  Louis  sriiv i:\son. 


'Twas  in  this  same  December  that,  seven 
long  years  ago, 

We  rode  along  the  ridge  and  down  to  Den- 
ton lying  low, 

And  through  the  bright  chalk  valleys,  and, 
homeward  turning,  then 

We  galloped  through  deserted  Brome 
where  once  dwelt  th'  Oxenden. 

Surely  you  must  remember, — the  boy  who 

held  the  gate, 
The  rose  upon  the  cottage  wall  that  soft 

year  flowering  late, 
Half   laughing  and    half   sighing,    as    we 

turned  into  the  lane 
You  said:  "Who  knows  if  you  and  I  shall 

ride  through  Brome  again." 

And  so  through  Barham  village  and 
Bishopsbourne  we  passed, 

And  down  the  long,  low  street  of  Bridge, 
and  gained  the  crest  at  last, 

From  where,  more  gently  riding  as  we 
nea red  our  journey's  end, 

around  Bell  Harry  Tower  the  cir- 
cling shades  descend. 

When  we  two  rode  together!  I  never 
shall  forget 

Bow  long  so  e'er  my  natal  span  of  life  on 
earth  be  set; 

But  you, — do  you  remember?  Ah!  who 
can  surely  say 

If  to  the  souls  that  rest  in  peace  such  mem- 
ories find  a  way? 
Spectator.  JJ,   Jj_    JT 


A   WINTER  RIDE. 

Oh  that  we  two  were  riding  this  morning, 
you  and  I. 

Along  the  wind-swept  Barham  Down,  be- 
neath the  pale  blue  sky! 

How  freshly,  as  we  galloped,  around  us 
we  should  feel 

The  winter  air,  cold,  keen,  and  clear  as 
pure  Damascus  steel, 

And  far  away  to  northward  the  Foreland 

line  would  be, 
The  long  white  cliff  where  Ramsgate  lies 

above  the  yellow  sea, 
Beyond  the  Thanet  levels  and  the  open 

rolling  land. 
Wide  grass  and  brown  copse-skirted  fields 

where  tented  hop-poles  stand. 


HOME-COMING. 
O  passionate  pilgrim,  was  the  way 

So  long  then?  was  the  day  so  long 
From  the  blue  matin  till  'twas  grey? 

From  morning  till  the  even-song? 

Was  it  so  long,  love,  while  you  came 
Nearer  each  minute?  lead-foot,  slow, 

Did  the  day  round  to  evening-flame? 
And  was  the  daylight  slow  to  go? 

And  did  your  eager  eyes  look  far 
To  see  the  crescent  moon  rise  bright? 

And  Hesper,  your  home-coming  star, 
Did  Hesper  tarry  long  that  night? 

Katharine  Tynan. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  MANKIND. 


The  most  serious  of  all  questions 
which  present  themselves  to  our  mind 
is  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race.  Comparing  ourselves  with  prim- 
itive peoples  and  with  those  still  ex- 
isting savage  races  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  apart  from  the 
"civilizers"— too  often  destroyers— 
what  sure  advances  have  we  made, 
what  undeniable  recoils  must  we  ad- 
mit, in  this  long  succession  of  cen- 
turies? Is  it  possible  to  measure  with 
any  accuracy  the  gains  and  losses  of 
humanity  during  its  long  history? 

We  ought,  first  of  all,  to  recognize 
that  some  great  minds  absolutely  deny 
progress,  and  reject  all  idea  of  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  for  the  better.  So 
great  an  historian  as  Ranke  sees  in 
history  nothing  but  "a  succession  of 
periods,  each  having  its  peculiar  char- 
acter, and  manifesting  diverse  tenden- 
cies which  give  a  special,  unexpected, 
and  even  piqunnt  life  to  the  different 
pictures  of  each  age  and  of  each  peo- 
ple." According  to  this  conception 
the  world  would  be  a  sort  of  museum. 
If  there  were  progress,  said  the  pietis- 
tic  writer,  then,  assured  in  the  course 
of  successive  ages  of  an  amelioration 
in  his  lot,  man  would  not  be  in  "direct 
dependence  on  the  Deity,"  who  re- 
gards with  impartial  eye  all  the  gener- 
ations that  follow  each  other  in  time 
as  if  they  were  exactly  of  equal  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  fixed  institutions 
—monarchies,  aristocracies,  all  official 
and  formulated  religions,  established, 
and  as  it  were  walled  up  by  men  who 
claim  to  have  realized  perfection  it- 
self—presuppose that  every  revolution, 
every  change,  will  be  a  fall,  a  return 
towards  barbarism.  The  fathers  and 
the  grandfathers,  panegyrists  of  by- 
gone times,  contribute,  with  gods  and 
kings,  to  disparage  the  present  as  com- 
pared with  former  times,  and  to  fore- 
see in  new  ideas  a  fatal  tendency  to 
retrogression.  Children  incline  nat- 
urally to  consider  their  parents  as  su- 


perior beings,  as  those  parents  them- 
selves did  their  fathers;  and  the  result 
of  all  these  sentiments  settling  in 
men's  minds,  as  alluvial  deposits  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  is  to  make  a  veri- 
table dogma  of  the  irremediable  fall 
of  man.  In  our  days  is  it  not  still  the 
general  custom  to  discourse  in  prose 
and  in  verse  upon  the  "corruption  of 
the  age"?  By  an  absolute  but  almost 
unconscious  want  of  logic,  even  those 
who  vaunt  the  irresistible  progress  of 
humanity,  readily  speak  of  a  fin  de 
siecle  decadence.  Two  contrary  cur- 
rents cross  each  other  in  their  tnoughts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  old  conceptions 
clash  with  the  new.  The  weakening 
of  religions,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
theories  which  explain  the  formation 
of  the  world  by  a  slow  evolution,  a 
gradual  emergence  of  things  out  of  the 
primitive  chaos,  rather  than  by  a  sud- 
den creation— what  is  this  phenomenon 
but  progress  itself,  whether  we  admit 
it  implicitly  as  Aristotle  admitted  it,  or 
recognize  it  in  exact  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage, as  did  Lucretius? 

However,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "progress,"  for 
with  regard  to  this  there  might  be 
unfortunate  misconceptions.  Thou- 
sands are  the  definitions  that  the 
Buddhists  and  the  interpreters  of 
Buddhism  give  of  Nirvana.  In  like 
manner,  philosophers,  according  to  the 
ideal  they  place  before  themselves, 
treat  as  forward  movements  evolutions 
the  most  diverse  and  even  contradic- 
tory. There  are  some  for  whom  re- 
pose is  the  sovereign  good,  and  who 
wish,  if  not  for  death,  at  least  for  per- 
fect tranquillity  of  body  and  mind. 
Progress,  as  these  men  understand  it, 
is  certainly  quite  other  than  it  is  tor 
valiant  souls  who  prefer  a  perilous 
liberty  to  a  tranquil  servitude.  For 
the  one  as  for  the  other  the  concep- 
tion of  happiness  takes  precedence  of 
all  other  conceptions  in  the  ideal 
dreamed  of;  but  whether  progress 
brings  happiness  or  not,  it  ought  above 
all  to  be  understood  as  a  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,   compre- 
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bending  the  improvement  of  the  physi- 
cal being  in  strength,  beauty,  grace, 
longevity,  material  enrichment,  and 
increase  of  knowledge— in  fine,  the 
perfecting  of  character,  the  becoming 
more  noble,  more  generous,  and  more 
devoted.  So  considered,  the  progress 
of  the  individual  is  identified  with  that 
of  society,  united  more  and  more  in- 
timately in  a  powerful  solidarity. 

If  this,  then,  is  progress,  and  surely 
it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  it  other- 
wise, more  than  one  will  say  that  hu- 
manity does  not  progress  at  all— that  it 
only  changes  its  position,  gaining  on 
one  side,  losing  on  the  other— or  even 
that  it  really  grows  worse,  and  that  its 
material  enrichment  corresponds  to  an 
internal  process  of  degeneracy  and 
gangrene.  Many  pessimistic  philoso- 
phers have  insisted  on  this.  Many  ex- 
plorers, charmed  by  the  simple  life  of 
the  savage  peoples  they  have  visited, 
consider  them  very  superior  to  OS,  and 
one  knows  how  strongly  these  narra- 
tives impressed  the  writers  of  the 
lust  century,  Rousseau  and  Diderot 
amongst  the  rest.  "Let  us  return  to 
nature,"  was  the  universal  cry,  and— 
strange  spectacle— the  men  of  the 
French  Revolution,  furiously  driven 
as  they  were  by  the  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion and  the  struggles  of  the  time, 
seem  to  have  been  tormented  in  their 
mode  of  thinking  and  in  their  language 
by  the  constant  ideas,  of  a  return  both 
to  the  period  of  the  ancient  republics, 
Rome  and  Sparta,  and  the  pure  and 
happy  ages  of  the  primitive  tribes. 

In  our  days  an  analogous  movement 
makes  itself  felt,  and  even  in  a  more 
serious  way  by  modern  society.  Ex- 
panded to  embrace  all  mankind,  its 
equilibrium  has  become  much  more 
unstable,  and  consequently  the  critics 
of  the  actual  state  of  things  seek  so 
much  the  more  eagerly  in  the  past  for 
arguments.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
thropological researches  have  been 
pushed  much  farther,  and  many  trav- 
ellers of  the  first  rank  have  brought 
into  the  debate  the  decisive  weight  of 
their  testimony.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  merely  of  simple,  -artless  nar- 


ratives, like  those  of  a  Jean  de  Lery,  a 
Claude  d' Abbeville,  or  a  Yves  d'Ev- 
reux  on  the  Topinamboux  and  other 
Brazilian  savages— narratives  other- 
wise possessing  a  very  real  value.  The 
too  rapid  generalizations  of  a  Cook  or 
of  a  Bougainville  appear  similarly  in- 
sufficient; but  their  plea  is  now 
strengthened  by  formal  and  well-con- 
sidered testimony— as,  for  example, 
the  memorable  passage  in  the  "Malay 
Archipelago,"  published  in  1869  by 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

This  page  from  the  illustrious  nat- 
uralist may  be  considered  as  a  man- 
ifesto, a  challenge  addressed  to  those 
who  accepted  without  restriction  the 
hypothesis  of  the  indefinite  progress  of 
humanity.  And  this  challenge  still 
awaits  a  reply.  It  will  not  be  useless 
to  recall  its  terms,  and  take  them  as 
a  controlling  text  in  historical  stud- 
ies:— 

What,  then,  is  this  ideally  perfect  state 
towards  which  mankind  ever  has  been, 
and  still  is,  tending?  Our  best  thinkers 
maintain  that  it  is  a  state  of  individual 
freedom  and  self-government,  rendered 
possible  by  the  equal  development  and  just 
balance  of  the  intellectual  and  physical 
parts  of  our  nature — a  state  in  which  we 
snail  each  be  so  perfectly  fitted  for  a  social 
existence,  by  knowing  what  is  right,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeling  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  do  what  is  right,  that  all  laws 
and  all  punishments  shall  be  unnecessary. 
.  .  .  Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
among  people  in  a  very  low  stage  of  civil- 
ization we  find  some  approach  to  such  a 
perfect  social  state.  I  have  lived  with 
communities  in  South  America  and  in  the 
East  who  have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but 
the  public  opinion  of  the  village  freely  ex- 
pressed. Each  man  scrupulously  respects 
the  rights  of  his  fellow,  and  an  infraction 
of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place. 
In  such  a  community  all  are  nearly  equal. 
There  are  none  of  those  wide  distinctions 
of  education  and  ignorance,  wealth  and 
poverty,  master  and  servant,  which  are 
the  product  of  our  civilization;  there  is 
none  of  that  widespread  division  of  labor, 
which,  while  it  increases  wealth,  pro- 
duces also  conflicting  interests;  there  is  not 
that  severe  competition  and  struggle  for 
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existence  or  for  wealth,  which  the  dense 
populations  of  civilized  countries  inevi- 
tably create.  .  .  .  Now,  although  we  have 
progressed  vastly  beyond  the  savage  stage 
in  intellectual  achievements,  we  have  not 
advanced  equally  in  morals.  ...  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  mass  of  our 
populations  have  not  at  all  advanced  be- 
yond the  savage  code  of  morals,  and  have 
in  many  cases  sunk  below  it. 

But  Wallace  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  one  need  not  be  drawn  into 
paradoxical  exaggerations,  and  cer- 
tainly one  would  be  wrong  in  general- 
izing too  absolutely  from  what  the 
great  naturalist  has  said  of  the  sav- 
ages of  Amazonia  and  Insulinde,  and 
to  apply  it  to  all  the  savage  popula- 
tions of  the  continents  and  archipela- 
goes. The  island  of  Borneo,  where 
Wallace  has  found  so  many  examples 
of  that  moral  nobleness  which  deter- 
mined his  judgment,  is  also  that  great 
land  which  Bock  has  described  under 
the  title,  "The  Country  of  the  Canni- 
bals," and  which  might  also  be 
designated  "The  Country  of  the  Heads- 
men," with  special  reference  to  the 
Dyaks,  who,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
right  to  call  themselves  men  and  to 
found  a  family,  must,  by  cunning  or  in 
open  fight,  have  cut  off  one  or  more 
human  heads. 

In  a  similar  manner,  that  marvellous 
isle  of  Tahiti,  the  new  Cythersea  of 
which  the  early  navigators  spoke  with 
naive  enthusiasm,  does  not  merit  all 
the  praises  bestowred  upon  it  by  Eu- 
ropeans, enchanted  at  once  by  the 
beauty  of  its  landscapes  and  the  amia- 
bility of  its  inhabitants.  Those  ma- 
jestic and  gentle  persons,  those  vener- 
able old  men,  who  seemed  to  them  to 
complete  by  their  noble  gravity  the 
charming  pictures  of  the  Oceanic  par- 
adise, were  not  what  the  new-comers 
thought.  Many  of  them  belonged  to 
the  terrible  caste  of  the  Arioi,  who, 
though  they  doubtless  once  constituted 
a  clergy  devoted  to  celibacy,  had  be- 
come an  association  of  murderers,  as- 
sassinating their  children  with  infernal 
rites.  It  is  true  that  Tahiti  had  then 
long  passed  the  first  stages  of  its  de- 


velopment, and  that  its  population  was 
not  any  more  to  be  considered  primi- 
tive. But  what  are  the  tribes  that  one 
can  consider  as  still  having  the  authen- 
tic character  of  savages?  In  the  in- 
quiries that  learned  men  have  to 
make  in  order  to  compare  different 
states  of  civilization,  the  fixing  of  the 
actual  point  which  a  people  has 
reached  constitutes  the  capital  diffi- 
culty. 

In  fact,  the  thousands  of  tribes  whom 
"civilized"  men  haughtily  call  "sav- 
ages" correspond  to  different  periods 
of  existence  set  out  at  regular  dis- 
tances on  the  road  of  ages  and  in  the 
infinite  network  of  environments.  One 
tribe  is  in  full  course  of  progressive 
evolution,  another  in  incontestable  de- 
cay; the  former  is  in  its  period  of  be- 
coming, the  latter  on  the  way  to  de- 
cline and  death.  So  that  each  example 
in  the  great  inquiry  into  progress  ought 
to  be  accompanied,  at  least  mentally, 
by  the  special  history  of  the  human 
group  in  question,  for  two  points  iden- 
tical in  appearance  may  have  a  signifi- 
cance absolutely  opposed,  should  the 
one  relate  to  the  infancy  of  an  organ- 
ism, and  the  other  to  its  old  age. 

One  primary  fact  comes  out  con- 
spicuously from  our  comparative  eth- 
nographical studies.  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  civilization  of  a 
primitive  people,  little  influenced  by  its 
neighbors,  and  the  modern  civilization 
of  intermingled  peoples  consists  in  the 
simple  character  of  the  one  and  the 
complex  character  of  the  other.  The 
first,  but  slightly  developed,  has,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  being  coherent 
and  conformable  to  its  ideal;  the  sec- 
ond, immense  in  its  range,  and  in- 
finitely superior  in  the  forces  at  work, 
is  not  only  complex  and  diverse,  but 
also  incoherent;  it  lacks  unity,  and 
pursues  contrary  objects  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  simple  societies  of  the 
prehistoric  and  savage  world  equilib- 
rium was  easily  established,  and  con- 
sequently a  primitive  tribe,  or  race, 
very  little  developed  in  knoAvledge, 
possessing  only  rudimentary  arts,  and 
leading   a   life  without   much   variety, 
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has  often  been  able,  nevertheless,  to 
attain  a  condition  of  mutual  justice, 
well-being,  and  happiness  greatly  sur- 
passing that  of  a  modern  society  urged 
on  by  a  continual  movement  of  reno- 
vation. The  individuals  who  compose 
a  clan,  a  few  tens  or  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, do  not  see  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  native  world,  but  they  perfectly 
well  know  how  it  works  in  every  part, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  social 
group  are  considered  by  each  one  as 
so  many  fathers  or  mothers,  brothers 
or  sisters.  In  this  little  circle  the  re- 
lations which  seem  equitable,  those 
that  opinion  encourages,  and  even  im- 
poses, are  those  which,  in  fact,  prevail; 
the  ideal  is  at  hand,  so  to  speak,  and 
is  realized  without  effort.  The  ideal  of 
our  modern  society  embraces  the 
worlds,  but  does  not  grasp  them 

One  may  imagine  the  whole  series  of 
men  as  having  formed  during  both  his- 
torical and  prehistoric  times  a  contin- 
uous succession  of  swarms,  at  first 
microscopic,  then  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, and  constantly  Increasing  in 
complexity,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  ideal  rose,  and  became  more  dif- 
ficult of  attainment.  One  might  com- 
pare this  human  evolution  to  the 
whole  of  the  evolution  of  living  beings, 
from  cellular  aggregations  and  little 
distinct  colonies,  such  as  thesalpas  who 
float  like  ribbons  in  the  sea. 

The  characteristic  of  each  of  these 
little  solitary  societies  is  to  constitute 
an  independent  organism,  and  to  be 
sufficient  to  itself.  None,  however, 
are  completely  closed  to  outside  influ- 
ences; encounters,  relations,  direct  and 
indirect,  take  place  between  one  group 
and  another,  and  it  is  thus  that,  ac- 
cording to  internal  changes  and  out- 
side events,  each  distinct  particle  of 
humanity  has  interrupted  its  special 
individual  evolution,  from  youth  to  old 
age  and  death,  by  associating  itself, 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  to  another  po- 
litical body,  becoming  integrated  with 
it  in  a  superior  organization,  and  so 
beginning  a  new  career  of  life  and 
progress.  But  the  destinies  of  these 
little   isolated   societies   differ.    Among 


them  a  great  number  perish  through 
senile  exhaustion,  or  by  some  san- 
guinary conflict,  while  the  surviving 
societies,  assimilated  successively  by 
larger  organisms,  succeed  at  last,  after 
a  series  of  ages,  in  forming  those  great 
nations  which  imagine  themselves,  and 
which  in  reality  are  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  depositaries  of  all  the  con- 
quests of  civilization. 

Let'  us,  then,  take  for  example  one  of 
these  very  little  social  cells— a  primi- 
tive clan,  contrasting  with  our  great 
modern  societies,  not  only  by  the  di- 
mensions of  the  space  occupied  and 
the  number  of  the  individuals  which 
form  it,  but  also  by  a  closer  solidarity 
among  the  members  of  the  social  body. 
by  possession  of  a  more  assured  per- 
sonal liberty,  a  more  humane  sense  of 
justice,  a  less  perturbed  life,  by  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  happiness,  if  hap- 
piness be  understood  simply  to  imply 
tin1  satisfaction  of  our  instincts,  our- 
appetites,  and  our  sentiments  of  af- 
fection. Let  us  select  our  specimen  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  man  of  to- 
day; among  the  Negritos— those  primi- 
tive tribes  whom  many  naturalists 
«!ass  as  a  distinct  species  from  Ne- 
ttie feeble  remnant  of  popula- 
tions that  formerly  occupied  the 
tropical  regions,  at  least  in  south-east- 
ern Asia,  in  the  Insulinde,  and  in 
Malaysia. 

The  Aeta  of  the  Philippines— espe- 
cially those  of  the  island  which  bears 
the  racial  name,  Negroes— have  evi- 
dently much  changed  since  they 
entered  into  frequent  relations  with 
the  hispanicized  populations  and  also 
with  the  Spaniards  who  have  taken 
possession  of  the  archipelago.  They 
had  completely  lost  their  ancient  lan- 
guage by  about  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  only  preserving  a 
small  number  of  words;  they  had  like- 
wise abandoned  a  number  of  their  cus- 
toms in  the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races;  but  such  as  they  have  be- 
come, and  notwithstanding  their  nu- 
merical decline,  they  continue  none  the 
less  to  differ  at  every  point  of  view 
from      the      surrounding     populations. 
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Although  so  very  humble  as  to  bestow 
on  their  neighbors  a  name  which  tes- 
tifies great  respect,  they  are  incontes- 
tably  their  superiors  in  goodness,  in 
spirit  of  justice,'  in  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion, and  in  reverence,  in  the  truth  of 
word  and  deed.  Their  life  is  most  sim- 
ple; as  for  habitations,  they  content 
themselves  with  boughs  twisted  to- 
gether, or  with  reed  mats,  protected  by 
frames  of  palm-leaves,  which  they 
turn  against  the  wind  or  rain,  or  the 
too  fierce  sunshine.  But  if  the  indi- 
vidual occupies  himself  little  with  his 
personal  well-being,  he  is  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  common  interests.  The 
members  of  the  tribe  all  regard  them- 
selves as  brothers,  so  much  so  that 
at  the  birth  of  an  infant  the  great  fam- 
ily comes-  together  as  a  whole,  in  order 
to  decide— what  is  considered  a  matter 
of  capital  importance— the  name  that 
the  new-comer  shall  receive.  Without 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  society, 
or  of  its  representatives  monogamic 
unions  are  founded,  devoid  in  one 
place  of  religious  ceremonies,  cele- 
brated in  another  by  rites  in  which  the 
sweetness  of  marriage  is  symbolized 
by  two  tufted  trees,  whose  trunks, 
swaying  to  and  fro,  intermingle  their 
foliage.  The  sick,  the  old,  are  attended 
to  with  perfect  devotion,  and  the 
"chief"— an  office  purely  nominal  as 
regards  power— is  simply  the  elder 
whoso  great  age  merits  the  most  re- 
spect. 

Certainly  no  portion,  however  insig- 
nificant, of  our  immense  modern  politi- 
cal societies,  with  their  huge  ambitions, 
could  possibly  be  described  in  like 
terms. 

The  philosopher,  De  Greef,  speaking 
of  this  primitive  system  of  equality, 
finds  in  it  a  character  rather  negative 
than  positive.  According  to  him,  all 
parts  of  the  social  body  being  still 
nearly  identical,  as  in  the  inferior  or- 
ganisms, there  would  not  be  in  these 
primitive  groups  sufficient  difference 
of  functions  to  render  it  possible  to 
compare  them  with  a  modern  society. 
This  observation,  however,  has  only  a 
relative    value,  for  the  differentiation  of 


functions  is  already  very  complex  in 
all  bodies  composed  of  men  and 
women,  children  and  old  people,  resi- 
dents and  travellers,  workers  in  the 
field,  the  meadows,  the  forests,  and  the 
sea.  In  the  evolution  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, the  march  of  history  is  in  real- 
ity continuous  from  the  animal  to  man, 
and  it  is  with  perfect  justice  that  we 
compare  little  primitive  societies  and 
our  great  modern  humanity,  when  we 
state  that  the  first  have  been  able  to 
attain  their  more  contracted  ideal  of  a 
well-balanced  and  happy  life,  whilst 
the  human  race,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
still  very  far  from  the  ideal  it  dreams 
of.  Since  the  cycle  of  the  earliest  so- 
cieties has  been  broken,  the  human 
mind  has  worked  wonders,  but  there 
has  been  no  re-conquest  of  a  normal 
and  harmonious  condition. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  Negritos 
as  a  type  of  a  primitive  people  with  a 
very  narrow  horizon,  let  us  take  for 
an  example  a  population  which  ap- 
proaches our  own  race  in  the  kind  of 
life  it  leads,  and  in  being  forced  into 
much  more  complex  conditions  of 
labor.  The  Ounoungoun,  who  are 
called  by  the  Russians  Aleutians,  after 
the  islands  where  they  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  dwell  in  regions  cold 
enough  to  compel  them  to  wear  cloth- 
ing and  to  construct  semi-subterrane- 
ous cabins,  chiefly  formed  of  plaited 
branches  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
hardened  dirt;  a  great  lens  of  ice  is 
used  as  a  skylight.  The  necessities  of 
alimentation  have  also  made  the  Aleu- 
tians into  a  fishing  people,  clever  at 
constructing  boats  covered  with  skins 
through  which  they  insert  their  bodies 
as  into  a  drum.  The  terrific  seas  they 
traverse  have  made  them  dauntless 
mariners,  and  some  among  them,  es- 
pecially the  whale-fishers,  become 
well-informed  naturalists,  uniting  in  a 
special  corporation  which  can  only  be 
entered  after  a  long  period  of  trial. 
The  Aleutians,  like  their  neighbors  on 
the  mainland,  are  sculptors  of  singular 
ability,  and  very  curious  objects  have 
been  found  in  their  funereal  sanctu- 
aries beneath  the  vaulted  rocks.    The 
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complexity  of  Aleutian  life  is,  more- 
over, manifested  by  their  code  of  social 
propriety,  regulated  by  custom,  and 
most  energetically  maintained  among 
relations,  between  allies  and  with 
strangers.  And  notwithstanding  this 
relatively  high  degree  of  civilization, 
the  Aleutians  remained  up  to  a  recent 
period,  thanks  to  their  isolation,  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  perfect  social  equi- 
librium. The  first  European  navi- 
gators who  entered  into  relations  with 
them  unanimously  praise  their  quali- 
ties and  their  virtues.  The  Archbishop 
Innokenti,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Veniaminov,  who  for  ten  years 
observed  their  life,  describes  them  as 
"the  most  affectionate  of  men,"  as 
"beings  of  incomparable  modesty  and 
discretion,  who  were  never  guilty  of 
the  least  violence  of  language  or  ac- 
tion," not  a  rude  word  ever  coming 
from  their  mouth."  There  is  no  people 
in  the  west  of  Europe  which  in  this 
respect  can  compare  with  the  Aleu- 
tians. 

In  coming  nearer  to  the  state  of  the 
nations  of  the  European  type  another 
element  presents  itself— that  of  natives 
of  various  races,  who,  proud  of  the 
title  "civilized,"  have  become  in  the 
course  of  ages  half  assimilated  to  their 
conquerors.  In  this  case,  again,  it 
often  happens  that  the  most  happy  and 
the  best  in  point  of  simplicity  and 
purity  of  life  are  those  who  represent 
the  race  called  inferior.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  amiable  popula- 
tions of  the  Philippine  Islands;  the 
Tagals,  Vicols,  and  Visayas,  who,  since 
the  Spanish  Conquest,  have  drawn  suf- 
ficiently near  to  the  masters  of  the 
country  to  practise  devoutly  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies  and  to  call  them- 
selves "Christians;"  who  have  learnt 
to  read  Castilian  and  employ  the  Ro- 
man letters  in  writing  their  own  lan- 
guage; who  even  dress  as  Europeans, 
following  at  a  distance  the  Paris  fash- 
ions. If  their  spiral  course  of  civiliza- 
tion is  not  quite  that  of  the  modern 
world,  they  are,  at  all  events,  devel- 
oping according  to  a  parallel  curve. 
These    natives    are    hyspanicized,    but 


are  by  no  means  Spaniards;  their  so- 
ciety is  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
social  problems  of  Europe,  and  leads 
an  existence  much  less  complicated, 
but  more  happy,  than  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean proletariat.  In  nearly  all  the 
districts  of  the  Archipelago  each  fam- 
ily has  its  little  bit  of  field  and  orchard 
land,  its  neat  little  house,  well  fur- 
nished, and  surrounded  by  plants  of 
rich  verdure  and  penetrating  perfume. 
The  husbandman  is  his  own  master; 
and  not  long  since  large  properties 
were  almost  unknown.  Even  com- 
modities destined  for  exportation  are 
produced  by  the  small  proprietor. 
Pauperism  is  not  yet  introduced  into 
the  Archipelago,  and  one  may  hope 
that  the  population  will  not  have,  as 
in  countries  with  great  proprietors,  to 
pass  a  long  time  in  the  sad  stage  of 
proletarianism.  Even  at  his  work  the 
Tagal  of  the  Philippines  can  give  him- 
self up  to  his  passion  for  music;  at 
Luzon,  sowers  are  to  be  seen  throwing 
their  handfuls  of  rice  in  cadence  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  violin  or  the  clario- 
net. If  such  peaceful  and  kind  peas- 
ants are  now  thrown  into  the  turmoil 
of  war  by  the  oppression  of  grasping 
monks,  certainly  they  are  not  responsi- 
ble. The  price  of  blood  was  on  other 
heads. 

To  these  examples,  chosen  from  suc- 
cessive stages  of  civilization,  any  one 
can  add  others  equally  significant, 
found  in  works  specially  treating  of 
ethnology,  and  can  verify  for  himself 
the  fact  that  instances  of  superior 
morality,  as  well  as  of  a  mere  optimis- 
tic appreciation  of  life,  can  be  met 
w^ith  in  confined  societies,  barbarous  or 
even  savage,  and  very  inferior  to  ours 
in  their  intellectual  comprehension  of 
things.  In  the  indefinite  spiral  which 
humanity  runs  without  ceasing— evolv- 
ing by  a  continuous  motion  that  may 
vaguely  be  compared  to  the  earth's 
rotation— it  has  often  happened  that 
certain  parts  of  the  great  body  are 
much  nearer  than  others  to  the  ideal 
centre  of  the  orbit.  The  law  of  alter- 
nation will  one  day  perhaps  be  ac- 
curately known;  it  suffices  at  present 
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to  state  the  facts  themselves  without 
drawing  from  tliem  premature  conclu- 
sions, and  especially  without  accepting 
the  paradoxes  of  discouraged  sociolo- 
gists, who  only  see  in  the  material 
progress  of  humanity  signs  of  its  real 
decadence. 


It  is,  then,  established  by  the  obser- 
vation of  facts  and  the  study  of  history 
that  many  tribes,  so  far  as  the  material 
satisfactions  of  life  go,  arrive  at  a 
state  of  perfect  solidarity,  both  by  the 
common  enjoyment  of  the  products  of 
the  earth,  and  by  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  resources  in  case  of  dearth. 
These  groups  of  savages  do  not  even 
comprehend  that  they  could  do  other- 
wise. This  is  what  Montaigne  has  no- 
ticed with  reference  to  the  natives  of 
Brazil  who  were  brought  to  Rouen  in 
1557,  "at  the  time  the  late  King  Charles 
IX.  was  there."  One  of  the  strange 
facts  which  struck  them  most  was 
that  there  were  "among  us  men  full 
and  gorged  with  all  sorts  of  comforts, 
and  that  their  halves  (their  fellow- 
countrymen)  were  begging  at  their 
doors,  emaciated  with  hunger  and  pov- 
erty; and  they  found  it  strange  that 
these  necessitous  halves  were  able  to 
suffer  such  an  injustice  and  did  not 
take  the  others  by  the  throat  or  set  fire 
to  their  houses."  For  his  part,  Mon- 
taigne greatly  pitied  these  natives  of 
Brazil,  "for  having  allowed  themselves 
to  be  decoyed  by  novelty,  and  having 
quitted  their  own  sweet  climes  in  order 
to  see  ours!  .  .  .  Out  of  this  com- 
merce will  arise  their  ruin."  And,  in 
fact,  these  Topinamboux  of  the  Ameri- 
can coast  have  left  no  descendants;  all 
the  tribes  have  been  exterminated,  and 
if  there  still  remains  a  little  native 
blood  it  is  in  course  of  mixture  with 
that  of  the  despised  proletarians. 

This  primary  law  of  solidarity  and 
love,  which  for  those  who  belong  to 
the  same  tribe  consists  in  assiduously 
laboring  together  in  the  same  work  and 
in  sharing  together  to  the  last  morsel 
the  common  resources,  permeates,  so 
to  gay,  the  whole  of    social    morality. 


Community  of  work  and  of  life  carries 
with  it  a  sense  of  distributive  justice, 
perfect  mutual  respect,  a  wonderful 
delicacy  of  feeling,  a  refined  politeness 
in  words  and  in  acts,  a  practice  of 
hospitality  which  goes  as  far  as  the 
complete  abnegation  of  self  and  the 
abandonment  of  personal  property. 
What  touching  histories  trustworthy 
travellers  relate  on  this  subject!  Wal- 
lace tells  us  how  the  Malay  worker 
abstains  religiously  from  troubling  the 
sleep  of  his  companion,  and  wakes 
him  up  only  at  the  last  extremity,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  any  disagreeable 
shock,  with  ingenious  precautions. 
Vollmer  shows  us  the  king  of  Samoa 
rising  in  the  night  to  play  the  flute  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  guests  in  order 
to  procure-  them  agreeable  dreams. 
Those  who  have  not  travelled  in  sav- 
age countries,  where  hospitality  is  by 
tradition  a  moral  law,  cannot  imagine 
with  what  sweet  tenderness,  what  del- 
icate attentions,  what  indescribable 
goodness,  the  women  welcome  a  stran- 
ger, sick,  thirsty,  or  simply  wanting 
rest!  Doubtless  feminine  devotion 
finds  in  our  civilized  lands  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  exercise,  but  it  only  mani- 
fests itself  to  a  small  number  of 
fortunate  people  chosen  out  of  the 
family  circle,  or  among  friends,  or  ex- 
ceptionally among  the  sick  in  a  hos- 
pital; a  select  few  can  enjoy  it; 
wmereas  in  many  a  tribe  of  savages, 
red  or  black,  Indians  or  Peuls,  it  is 
sufficient  to  be  in  want  of  a  consola- 
tion or  of  a  kind  word,  to  have  it  given 
you  with  unbounded  goodness. 

The  man  in  a  state  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching nature  than  the  civilized 
man  also  possesses  another  immense 
advantage.  He  is  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  animals  and  the 
plants,  with  the  powerful  scent  of  the 
earth,  and  the  gentle  or  terriuie  phe- 
nomena of  the  elements;  he  has  re- 
mained in  direct  communication  with 
the  planetary  life  of  which  he  is  the 
product,  and  which  we  only  half  see, 
separated  from  it  by  the  artificial  life 
in  which  we  are  shut  up.  He  feels  in 
perfect  unity  with  all  that  which  sur- 
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rounds  him,  and  of  which,  in  his  way, 
he  comprehends  the  life  as  if  all  things 
moved  with  a  rhythm  which  he  him- 
self oheyed.    We  are  no  longer  able  to 
understand  the  invocations  which   he 
makes  to  the  spirits  of  the  air  and  of 
the  forest,  and  it  is  with     great    diffi- 
culty that  we  interpret  the  dances  In 
which  the  savage  celebrates  the  stars 
and     the     seasons.      Symbolism     con- 
ceived in  natural  things,  very  difficult 
to  understand  in  our  days,  because  Ave 
live  in  a  conventional  world,  is  among 
primitive  peoples  a  sort  of  spontaneous 
language.      It  seems  quite  natural   to 
the  populations  of  Central  India,  just 
as  it  does  to  the  Cingalese  mountain- 
eers,   and   to   the  Aeta   of  the   Philip- 
pines, to  figure  the  union  of  man  and 
woman  by  the  union  of  two  trees,  the 
one  with  strong  branches  laden  with 
fruits,  the  other  delicate  as  some  slen- 
der tropical  plant     of     the    bindweed 
order,  laden  with  odoriferous  flowers. 
Each   scene  of   human   life   is  accom- 
panied     with     corresponding      scenes 
drawn     from     the     vegetable     world. 
A     real     friendship     is      thus      born 
between     men     and     natnral     things. 
Thanks  to  a  survival  of  a  far-off  past, 
the   Walloon   peasants     still     wish     a 
happy  new  year  to  the  trees     of    the 
field.    Finding   these   objects   an    inte- 
gral part  of  their  surroundings,  with- 
out any  thought  of  freeing  themselves 
from  them,  the  primitive  races  are  ab- 
solutely resigned  to  destiny,  and  sur- 
ivilized  men,  speaking  generally, 
in  the  simplicity  with  which  they  meet 
death.    That  fine  end  of  life  which  in 
certain    historical   personages    appears 
to  us  so  admirable,  because  it  is  really 
exceptional,  is  the  ordinary  way  of  dy- 
aong   savages;  taught  by  neces- 
sity,   they    conform    themselves    natu- 
rally to  things.    Death  is  for  them  the 
simple  continuation  of  life;  they  die  in 
all  tranquillity  of  soul  without  seem- 
ing to  think  that  their  exit  will  make 
the  least  void  in  the  universe.    How- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  populations, 
if  not  primitive,  at  least  savage,  offer 
us,  with  regard  to  the  act  of  death,  the 
m<»st    opposite    examples.       Whilst    in 


rudimentary  societies  which  have  re- 
mained free  from  theocratic  institu- 
tions, most  individuals  die  with  a 
sublime  simplicity,  it  is  not  thus  in 
tribes  which  submit  to  the  government 
of  magicians  or  priests,  considered  as 
the  masters  of  life  and  death,  and  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  the  keys  of  the 
tomb.  No  spectacle  is  more  repugnant 
than  that  of  the  madmen  who,  by  ges- 
tures, cries,  dances,  or  hysterical  con- 
tortions, pretend  to  tear  the  sick  man 
from  the  death  which  is  carrying  him 
off. 

Every  change  which  results  in  doing 
away  with  the  isolation  of  the  clan  or 
nation,  and  introducing  into  it  forcibly 
now  wants,  brings  on  a  corresponding 
modification  in  style  of  life  and  in  per- 
sonal    morality.       Even     when     two 
political  bodies  meet  peacefully,  when 
the  stronger  does  not  begin  by  a  dis- 
play of  force,  despoiling,  or  even  ex- 
terminating;  the   weaker,   it  none  the 
Le88   produces  an  internal  transforma- 
tion  by  which  the  two  groups,   influ- 
enced  the  one  by  the  other,  Integrate 
themselves  slowly  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  constitution  of  a  superior  individu- 
ality.   But  it  is  with  the  mingling  of 
men  as  with  that  of  the  waters.    Two 
distinct  river-currents  flow  for  a  long 
time  side  by  side  in  the     same    bed, 
whirling  in  eddies  the  whole  length  of 
the  line  of  friction,  and  it  is  only  at  a 
great    distance    from     the      confluence 
down  the  stream  that  the  water  pre- 
sents the  same  aspect  from  one  bank 
to  the  other.    In  the  same  manner  two 
different    populations,     entering     per- 
force  into   a   common   political   circle, 
become     mutually     hostile     over    the 
whole  surface  of  contact;  they  oppose 
one    another,    each    wishes   to    remain 
faithful  to  its  customs,  language,  and 
traditions,  to  its  costume,  to  its  whims 
and  caprices.      Both  readily  manifest 
their  worst  side.    It  is  curious,  in  the 
markets  of  the  Congo  villages,  to  see 
how    differently    traffic    is    carried    on 
among   negroes   themselves    and     be- 
tween  them   and   the   whites.    In   the 
latter  case  there  is  continual  haggling, 
chaffering— the      blacks      cheat,      the 
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whites   shout,    abuse,     aud     come     to 
blows;  whilst  the  blacks  quietly,  or  in 
a  few  friendly  words,  exchange  with 
each     other    their    commodities,     the 
prices  of  which  are  known  in  advance. 
Thus  every  human  group,  in  becom- 
ing attached  to  another  group,  whether 
by  the  necessity  of  alliance  or  by  con- 
quest, is  bound  to  recommence  its  in- 
terior evolution;  to  the  corso  succeeds 
a  ricorso,  the  spiral  describes   a  new 
circle,  on  a  vaster  scale  when  there  is 
increase  of  men,  of  forces,  of  industry, 
on  a  lesser  one  when  struggles,  exter- 
minations,    servitude,     have     thrown 
them  back.    In  the  preface  to  his  "His- 
toire  Romaine,"  Michelet  tells  us  how 
Vico,   conceiving  the  world  under  the 
symmetrical  form  of  a  city,  liked  to 
consider   the    movement   of   humanity 
as  an  everlasting  circulation,    a    con- 
tinual  going  and   returning.    But   the 
French  historian  adds     that    if     men 
march  in  circles,  the  circles  are  always 
increasing  in  size.      This  is  certainly 
true  with  reference  to  the  part  of  hu- 
manity to  which  we  belong.    But  for 
how   many   other  political   and   social 
groups  has  it  been  the  contrary?    How 
many  times  has  the  wish  of  Montaigne 
with  regard  to  the  Topinamboux  been 
repeated  by  us?    Placing  ourselves  in 
imagination  in  the  position  which  the 
civilized    peoples    have   made    for   the 
savage  races,  would  it  not  have  been 
more    advantageous    for    the    Hurous 
never  to  have  met  in  the  forests  of  the 
Laurentides    the    French    colonists    of 
Canada?    Would  it  not  have  been  hap- 
pier for  the  Red  Indians  of  the  United 
States— the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  the 
Shoshones  and  Sioux,  the  Wolves  and 
Foxes— never  to  have  come  into  con- 
tact  with  the   Yankees?    And,   in  the 
same  way,   would   it  not   have     been 
preferable   for   the     Tasmanians    and 
Australians,   as  well  as  the  Matabele 
and   the   Mashonas,     never    to     have 
known   the.  name     of    their     English 
conquerors?      And  the   people   of   the 
Cameroons  and  the  Tanganyika,  have 
they  not  good  right  to  curse  their  Ger- 
man   so-called    civilizers?       Every   ex- 


unknown  to  Europeans  has  had  to  be- 
gin by  saying  to  himself,  as  he  beheld 
the  villages  and  happy  populations, 
that  his  very  presence  was  the  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  destruction 
and  massacre.  One  of  these  great 
travellers,  and  not  the  least  illustrious, 
avowed  in  my  presence  that,  at  the 
sight  of  a  fine  and  happy  people  in 
Central  Africa,  he  had  felt  in  the  depth 
of  his  heart  how  just  destiny  would 
have  been  had  the  blacks  assassinated 
him  to  prevent  him  from  relating  his 
travels.  But  he  was  spared,  and  the 
sad  vicissitude  of  things  required  this 
compassionate  man  to  be  among  the 
slaughterers. 

It  is  not  merely  little  civilizations  be- 
longing to   clans   or   to   savage   tribes 
which  retrogression   has   destroyed   or 
deplorably  lessened;     there    are     also 
great   nations   which   have   been   con- 
demned to  decay  by  the  difficulties  of 
a  perfect  integration  in  one  superior 
national    individuality.    The   examples 
of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hittites. 
of  the  Persians  and    Egyptians,     an; 
there  to  prove  that    decay    can     take 
place  on  an  enormous  scale  and  so  as 
to  strike  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
of  men  for  thousands  of  years.    A  re- 
coil of  this  kind,  which,  however,  was 
succeeded  by  a  new  oscillation  in  fa- 
vor of  progress,  was  brought  about  in 
Greece  itself,  the  educator  of  the  whole 
modern    world.    The    fact    is    that    no 
union,  pacific  or  forced,  of  two  ethnical 
groups,   can   be  accomplished   without 
progress  being  accompanied  by  at  least 
a  partial  regress.    A  change. of  this  na- 
ture always  involves  a  displacement  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  by  an  inevi- 
table consequence  certain  seats  of  ac- 
tion are  abandoned  and  others  acquire 
a  sudden  importance.    An  entirely  new 
organism  establishes  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense  of   the   old   one;   the   dwelling- 
places  change,  industries  are  modified, 
and  the  interests  connected  with  aban- 
doned modes  of  work  suffer  severely. 
Even  when  the  vicissitudes  of  conflict 
have  not  been  followed  by  destruction 
properly  so   called,   they   are   not   the 


plorer  penetrating  into  a  new  country  less  the  cause  of  local  decay,  and  the 
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prosperity  of  some  leads  to  the  decline 
of  others,  since  the  different  elements 
of  the  society  constituting  itself  anew 
are  in  a  state  of  struggle,  and  the  com- 
mon solidarity  is  not  yet  formed.  In 
such  conditions  direct  progress  cannot 
be  made;  oblique,  tortuous,  it  oscillates 
in  an  uncertain  manner,  following  the 
parallelogram  of  the  forces  which  urge 
it  forward. 

The  word  "civilization"  is  one  of 
those  vague  terms  of  which  the  differ- 
ent senses  are  confused.  For  most 
people  it  means  refinement  of  manners, 
especially  external  habits  of  politeness, 
though  undoubtedly  men  of  stiff  bear- 
ing and  abrupt  behavior  may  have  a 
moral  value  very  superior  to  that  of 
the  courtier  who  can  frame  an  elegant 
compliment  Others  see  in  civilization 
only  the  sum  of  all  the  material  im- 
provements due  to  science  and  modern 
industry.  Railways,  telescopes,  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  and  other  inven- 
tions, appear  to  them  sufficient  proof 
of  the  collective  progress  of  society, 
and  they  do  not  see^  to  know  more  by 
sounding  the  depths  of  the  immense 
organism.  But  those  who  study  the 
ocean  of  humanity,  even  to  its  abysses, 
say  that  each  civilized  nation  is  com- 
posed of  classes  placed  one  over  an- 
other, representing  in  each  age  all  the 
series  of  the  anterior  ages,  with  their 
corresponding  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  The  society  of  to-day  con- 
tains all  the  previous  societies  in  the 
state  of  survival:  and  the  immediate 
contrast  of  extreme  conditions  renders 
their  divergence  striking.  Even  if  the 
average  man  be  now  more  prosperous 
and  more  happy  than  he  formerly  was 
when  humanity,  divided  into  innu- 
merable tribes,  was  not  yet  conscious 
of  itself  as  a  whole,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  difference  in  style  of  life 
between  the  privileged  and  disin- 
herited classes  is  greatly  increased, 
and  renders  the  unfortunate  man  more 
unfortunate;  adding  to  his  poverty 
<-nvy  and  hatred,  and  aggravating  his 
physical  sufferings  ^nd  his  compulsory 
abstinence.      In  a  primitive  tribe   the 


Ktaiving  and  the  sick  have  only  their 
bodily  pain  to  bear;  among  our  civ- 
ilized peoples  they  have  also  to  sus 
tain  the  weight  of  humiliation,  and 
even  of  public  loathing,  being  nearly 
always  inexorably  fated  to  conditions 
of  lodging  and  clothing  which  render 
them  in  appearance  sordid  and  repul- 
sive. Are  there  not  districts  in  every 
great  city  which  travellers  carefully 
avoid  for  fear  of  their  pestilential 
odors?  No  savage  tribe  inhabits  such 
lairs.  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  all  other 
industrial  cities  have  quarters  contain- 
ing groups  of  filthy  habitations,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  homes  of  the  primitive 
peoples.  The  barbarous  Hindoos,  who 
live  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  clad 
in  a  few  colored  tatters,  offer  a  specta- 
cle relatively  gay  in  comparison  with 
the  proletarians  of  luxurious  England, 
who  look  so  sombre  and  lugubrious  in 
their  ragged  and  dirty  garments. 

That  a  nation  is  merely  found  much 
more  advanced  than  another  in  science 
art  and  industry  does  not  prove  that 
it  is  in  a  more  rapid  state  of  progress; 
it  may  even  have  entered  upon  a 
period  of  decline,  while  the  less  ad- 
vanced population  may  be  moving 
with  spirit  on  the  upward  way.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  arrest  or  even  of  re 
coil,  caused  by  conquest  and  loss  of 
liberty,  or  when  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence does  not  leave  respite  for  thought 
or  the  quest  of  new  life,  man  is  not  in 
a  really  historic  stage;  his  customary 
life  is  only  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  animals  by  a  difference  in  pro- 
portion, "it  belongs  to  human  zoology, 
to  natural  history,  not  the  history  of 
man."  Besides  this,  progress  may  be 
achieved  in  a  nation  or  in  several  na- 
tions, although  a  part,  or  a  majority 
of  the  individuals,  are  left  outside  the 
movement.  No  doubt  every  cause 
ought  to  produce  its  effect  in  one  place 
after  another,  penetrating  at  last  by 
various  ways  into  every  little  human 
valley;  but  how  slow,  how  impercepti- 
ble at  times  is  this  propagation  of 
movement.    At  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
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do  the  aninialculse,  who  live  in  the 
slime,  feel  the  agitation  of  the  tem- 
pests which  higher  up  are  wrecking 
fleets?  Does  the  man  who  in  the 
social  depths  is  without  bread  to  eat 
or  books  to  read,  care  about  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  cereal,  or  about  some 
powerful  drama  which  agitates  the  in- 
tellectual world?  On  the  other  hand, 
how  can  the  rich  man  who  trouble* 
himself  about  nothing,  who  is  fed, 
dressed,  carried,  who  is  furnished  with 
everything  he  needs,  even  including  the 
semblance  of  ideas  and  ready-made 
phrases,  participate  in  progress?  Left 
to  himself  he  would  soon  fall  into  im- 
potence and  become  the  prey  of  death. 
In  the  social  hierarchy,  he  is  deemed 
the  representative  of  progress  par  ex- 
cellence, because  all  the  products  of 
luxury  surround  him,  and  all  the  am- 
bitious gravitate  towards  his  person; 
but  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  phenome- 
non of  decadence,  since  he  consumes 
without  producing,  and  adds  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  common  civilization. 


Thus  every  change  in  history  com- 
pels those  who  study  it  to  a  double 
process,  analogous  to  commercial  book- 
keeping. They  ought  to  enter  on  the 
debit  side  all  the  losses  that  have  been 
suffered,  on  the  credit  side  all  the  prof- 
its realized.  The  proof  that  this  social 
book-keeping  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
is  that  the  discussion  as  to  the  reality 
of  progress  taken  as  a  whole  still  con- 
tinues, that  the  question  is  asked 
whether  the  gains  made  in  a  general 
way  are  not  covered  by  losses  in  hap- 
piness and  in  intimacy  with  nature. 
But  these  very  doubts  ought  to  encour- 
age the  inquirer  to  get  exactly  at  the 
proportion  of  gains  and  losses. 

The  last  are  known,  thanks  to  the 
study  of  the  small  communities  which 
have  reached  for  a  certain  time  a 
rhythmic  state  .  of  social  life.  We 
know  that  in  many  tribes  not  opened 
to  civilization  justice  is  practised  with 
real  religiousness,  that  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  unites  as  in  n  single  being  all 


the  members  of  the  social  body,  and 
that  no  trace  of  pessimism  comes  to 
trouble  it  in  the  experience  of  life; 
finally,  in  those  societies  the  relations 
of  man  with  nature  are  much  more 
intimate,  and  the  poetry  of  existence 
is  felt  in  a  more  spontaneous  manner. 

And  what  are  the  conquests  of  our 
modern  world  in  the  way  of  progress? 
They  are  immense.  In  the  first  place, 
humanity  has  arrived  at  self -con- 
sciousness. No  nation,  whatever  it 
may  wish,  or  however  it  may  protest, 
has  its  horizon  limited  by  its  own 
frontiers.  The  complete  exploration 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  seas  to  their 
boundaries  of  ice,  the  perpetual  move- 
ment of  travellers  passing  from  one 
world  to  another,  the  presence  every- 
where of  sailors,  of  colonists  and  of 
tourists,  have  truly  made  man  the  cit- 
izen of  the  planet;  and  patriotic  as  he 
may  be,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  not  to  look  beyond 
his  native  soil  to  the  neighboring  or 
distant  countries  in  which  events  are 
taking  place  most  important  to  the 
whole  destiny  of  mankind. 

During  this  half-century  universal 
attention  was  directed  for  four  or  five 
years  to  the  plains  of  the  New  "World, 
where  the  question  of  slavery  was 
definitely  decided.  Then  all  eyes 
turned  towards  the  East,  where,  on 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  great  com- 
mercial way  was  opened  which 
brought  India  and  Europe  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  nearer,  and  thus  sud- 
denly changed  the  equilibrium  of  the 
world.  And  did  not  the  centre  of  the 
human  drama  recently  move  to  the 
extremity  of  Asia,  where  an  old  na- 
tion, altogether  outside  the  circle  of 
Aryan  development,  has  nevertheless 
shown  itself,  in  science  and  the  con- 
duct of  war,  the  equal,  if  not  the  su- 
perior, of  its  competitors  in  the 
European  west? 

Terrestrial  explorations,  geographi- 
cal discoveries,  tend  more  and  more  to 
be  completed  everywhere  by  an  exact 
topography,  so  that  man  can  now  look 
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down  upon  the  earth  as  if  he  were 
elevated  above  it  on  an  aeroplane,  and 
note  the  errors  his  predecessors  com- 
mitted owing  to  their  living  in  too 
confined  a  sphere.  In  the  whole  course 
of  history  the  centres  of  civilization 
have  always  moved  along  certain 
curves,  and  these  local  orbits  pursued 
for  some  centuries— a  mere  minute  in 
the  life  of  humanity— have  been  con- 
sidered too  hastily  as  the  expression  of 
a  definite  law.  Thus  in  our  own  world 
of  western  Europe  historians,  struck 
by  the  elegant  parabola  described  by 
the  march  of  civilization  from  ancient 
Babylon  to  our  modern  cities,  formu- 
lated a  law  according  to  which  the 
centre  of  the  human  thought  moved 
from  east  to  west,  following  the  course 
of  the  sun. 

Before  the  epoch  of  Hellenic  efliores- 
cence  the  Egyptians,  embracing  in 
their  mind  the  immense  Nilotic  world, 
a  universe  in  itself,  gave  another  direc- 
tion to  the  propagation  of  thought; 
they  believed  that  it  had  come  to  them, 
as  the  fruitful  alluvial  deposits  came, 
from  south  to  north.  They  were  mis- 
taken, since  civilization  propagated  it- 
self in  a  contrary  direction,  from 
Memphis  to  Thebes  of  the  "hundred 
gates."  In  other  countries  it  is  clearly 
along  rivers,  following  the  course  of 
the  stream  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth,  that  the  movement  of  culture 
has  given  birth  to  populous  cities,  the 
centres  of  human  labor.  In  India  the 
trajectory  was  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south-east  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  of  the  Djumna;  and  in  the 
vast  Chinese  plains  the  "line  of  life" 
is  distinctly  directed  from  west  to  east 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Hoang-ho  and 
the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  so-called  law  of  prog- 
ress, displacing  the  principal  scene 
of  the  world  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  course  of  the  sun,  has  only  a  tem- 
porary and  local  value,  and  that  other 
laws  have  prevailed  in  divers  countries 
according  to  the  lie  of  the  land,  the 
attractive  forces  arising  from  the  con- 


figuration of  the  continents,  and  the 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate.  And 
now,  thanks  to  the  general  spread  of 
inventions  and  of  human  knowledge, 
these  lines  imagined  by  our  predeces- 
sors on  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
are,  so  to  speak,  submerged  beneath 
an  inundating  flood  which  covers  all 
parts  of  the  earth;  it  is,  from  another 
point  of  view,  that  deluge  of  knowl- 
edge, of  which  the  Gospel  speaks, 
which  should  spread  over  the  whole 
world.  The  element  of  space  has  lost 
its  importance,  for  man  is  able  and 
willing  to  inform  himself  concerning 
all  the  phenomena  of  soil,  climate,  his- 
tory, and  society  which  distinguish  the 
different  countries.  Now,  to  compre- 
hend each  other  is  already,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  mingle  together.  The  con- 
trast between  land  and  land,  nation 
and  nation,  continues  everywhere  to 
exist;  but  it  grows  less,  and  tends 
gradually  to  be  neutralized  in  the  com- 
prehension of  educated  people. 

While  geography  conquered  space, 
and  thus  made  it  possible  for  man- 
kind to  become  conscious  of  itself  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  the 
historian,  turning  towards  the  past, 
conquered  time.  The  human  race, 
which  is  unifying  itself  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  is  equally 
attempting  to  realize  itself  under  a 
form  which  embraces  all  the  ages. 
This  is  a  second  conquest  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  first.  All  anterior  civ- 
ilizations, even  the  prehistoric,  are 
henceforth  more  or  less  known  to  us, 
and  consequently  can,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  incorporated  into  the  life  of 
modern  societies.  By  the  succession 
of  periods,  which  we  can  now  study 
as  a  synoptical  table  unfolding  itself 
according  to  the  perfect  logic  of  events, 
we  cease  to  live  merely  in  the  flying 
moment;  we  embrace  the  past  in  the 
ages  retraced  by  the  annalists.  In  this 
way  we  detach  ourselves  from  the 
strict  line  of  development  indicated  by 
our  environment  and  our  race,  and  we 
see  unrolled  before  us  all  the  paths. 
parallel  or  divergent,  that  other  frac- 
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tions  of  humanity  have  followed.  The 
ways  are  open  to  us,  and  we  feel 
obliged  to  enter  them,  for  any  example 
given  by  other  men,  our  brothers,  must 
appeal  to  our  genius  of  imitation.  As 
our  horizon  is  enlarged,  in  time  as  well 
as  in  space,  a  greater  number  of 
models  for  study  crowd  round  us,  and 
among  them  there  is  much  to  awaken 
in  us  the  desire  to  resemble  them  in 
one  part  or  another  of  their  ideal.  In 
moving  about,  and  in  modifying  our- 
selves, we  have  lost  a  certain  part  of 
our  acquisitions,  and  now  we  may  ask 
ourselves  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
recover  all  the  baggage  abandoned  at 
the  different  stages  of  our  long  Odys- 
sey through  time. 

A  third  conquest  of  civilization  is  the 
most  obvious,  and  the  ordinary  pan- 
egyrists of  the  present  day  are  there- 
fore eager  to  insist  upon  it— the  pro- 
digious development  of  modern  indus- 
try, due  to  the  discoveries  of  men  of 
learning  and  to  the  practical  genius  of 
the  innumerable  Prometheuses,  bear- 
ers of  the  sacred  fire,  who  spring  from 
the  school  and  the  factory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  over-cultured,  the 
poets,  declaring  themselves  in  love 
with  antique  simplicity,  though  they 
deign  to  make  use  of  it  to  their  own 
advantage;  and  if  they  seek  mediaeval 
objects  for  the  ornamentation  of  their 
dwellings,  they  appreciate  on  every 
important  occasion  in  life  rapid  loco- 
motion and  the  almost  instantaneous 
transmission  of  voice  and  thought. 
Whatever  disdain  the  pessimist  maj 
bestow  upon  this  prodigious  growth  of 
human  forces,  the  sincere  man  is 
struck  with  admiration  at  these  ma- 
chines, which  have  more  than  doubled 
the  power  of  human  work,  and  given 
to  our  life  so  great  intensity  of  action. 
The  active  worker  can  henceforth  con- 
dense into  his  short  life  of  sixty  to 
eighty  years,  more  work  than  one  of 
his  ancestors,  reduced  to  his  own  force 
alone,  could  have  accomplished  in  a 
thousand  years. 

The  progress  man  has  realized  in  the 
material  world  he  has  equally  accom- 


plished  in   the    intellectual.       He   has 
gone  into  the  analysis  of  things  much 
more  deeply,  and  does  not  allow  him- 
self   to    be    deceived    by     superficial 
appearances;  he  studies  bodies  in  the 
intimate  grouping   of  their   cells,   and 
he  recognizes   profound   analogies   be- 
tween objects     of     dissimilar    aspect. 
Strong  in  his  power  of  penetrating  the 
infinitely  little,  man  can  turn  again  to 
the    infinitely   great,    and    resume    the 
synthesis  in  its  most  audacious  form, 
comparing  the  formation  of  a  grain  of 
sand  with  that  of  the  whole  solar  sys- 
tem, and  of     the  universe   in  its   im- 
mensity.        This      same      power       of 
decomposition  and  reconstruction  which 
the  modern  man  applies  to  nature  he 
equally  applies  to  his  like,  and  the  old 
adage,    "Ivnow    thyself,"      has     never 
been  so  near  to  realization;  for  one  can 
only  know  oneself  by  comparison  with 
another,  and  in  these  days  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  being  from  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  point  of  view  is 
pursued  in  a  systematic  manner  with 
astonishing  acuteness  of  discernment. 
Psychology  has  become  an  exact  sci- 
ence, and  character  novels,  a  style  for- 
merly unknown,  have  taken  a  rank  of 
very  high  order  in  contemporary  liter- 
ature.   Man,  in  learning  more  narrowly 
to  scrutinize  himself,  even  in  parts  of 
his    nature   until   recently   beyond    his 
consciousness,    discovers    for    each    of 
the  acquisitions  and  revelations  of  his 
own    being    corresponding    wants;    his 
ideal   grows   indefinitely  in  proportion 
to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
the  sensibility  of  his  heart.      This   is 
one  of  those  advances  which  many  per- 
sons have  been  tempted  to  curse,  since 
in  many  cases  it  may  excite  unrealiza- 
ble desires,    causing  a  sadness   which 
can  never  be  consoled.    But  what  truly 
noble  soul  does  not  prefer  the  melan- 
choly   of   an    unsatisfied   ideal   to    the 
vulgarity  of  a  commonplace  life,  with- 
out the  desire  or  the  will  for  something 
better? 

Thus  admirably  furnished  with  tools 
by  its  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  space 
and    of   time,    of   the    intimate   nature 
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of  things  and  of  man  himself,  is  man- 
kind at  the  present  time  prepared  to 
approach  the  capital  problem  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  realization  of  a  collective 
ideal?  Certainly.  The  work,  if  not  of 
assimilation,  at  least  of  appropriation 
of  the  earth,  is  nearly  terminated,  to 
the  profit  of  the  nations  called  civil- 
ized, who  have  become  by  this  very 
fact  the  nurses  and  educators  of  the 
world;  there  are  no  longer  any  bar- 
barians to  conquer;  and,  consequently, 
the  directing  classes  will  soon  bo  with- 
out the  resource  of  employing  abroad 
their  surplus  national  energy.  The  in- 
ternal problems,  which  at  the  same 
time  will  be  those  of  the  whole  world. 
will  therefore  force  themselves  irre- 
sistibly to  the  front. 

The  first  of  all  these  problems,  no 
one  can  doubt,  is  that  of  bread  for  all. 
The  statistics  of  the  present  produc- 
tion no  longer  permit  us  to  doubt  that 
the  resources  of  the  earth  are  amply 
sufficient  fully  to  nourish  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  planet,  and  besides,  if 
they  were  not  enough,  why  should  not 
the  labor  of  the  unemployed  crowding 
round  the  gates  of  the  factories  be 
utilized  for  the  increase  of  the  general 
wealth  of  humanity?  By  a  singular 
irony  of  things— showing  the  complete 
opposition  between  a  moral  life  and 
the  ruling  theories  of  economy— the 
greater  part  of  the  land-owners  com- 
plain of  "over-production"  and  find 
their  harvest  too  good,  while  the  con- 
sumers declare  that  the  products  are 
insufficient,  since  numbers  of  them  re- 
main too  poverty-stricken  to  buy  bread 
enough  to  live.  We  have  not  here 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  order  that  all 
the  famished  may  receive  the  food 
which  is  their  due;  it  is  enough  that 
society  be  what  it  pretends  to  be— a 
"society  of  brothers,"  in  order  to  ren- 
der possible  the  realization  of  its  first 
duty— give  bread  to  all. 

Man,  moreover,  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  He  ought  equally  to 
learn  how  to  develop,  not  only  his 
musrles,    but   all   the   intellectual   and 


moral    forces    of    his    being.    In    many 

countries  this  has  already  been  rec- 
ognized, all  children  receiving  a  cer- 
tain instruction  described  as  "pri- 
mary;" but  what  a  distance  still  exists 
between  the  affirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  its  true  realization!  What 
profitable  education  do  children  receive 
who  are  miserably  shut  up  in  one  of 
the  daily  prisons  under  the  eye  and 
ferule  of  those  whom  excess  of  labor, 
insufficiency  of  pay,  and  want  of  lib- 
erty, render  perforce  sullen  and  trait- 
ors to  the  noble  cause  they  represent? 
As  to  those  children  who  profit  in  some 
measure  from  the  instruction  given 
them,  whatever  it  be,  how  is  their  time 
of  study  wasted,  how  mischievous  it 
becomes  when  they  are  taken  away 
from  useful  work  and  put  to  absurd 
recitations.  How  can  they  fail  to  be 
irritated  by  such  trumpery  teaching, 
which,  far  from  preparing  them,  for 
social  peace,  leads  them  to  revenge? 

Let  the  double  ideal— bread  for  the 
body  and  bread  for  the  mind— be  as- 
sured to  all,  and  how  many  other  de- 
sirable things  would  thereby  be  on  the 
road  to  accomplishment.  One  form  of 
progress  never  comes  alone;  it  presents 
itself  again  in  other  forms  of  progress 
throughout  the  social  evolution.  The 
sense  of  justice  being  satisfied  by  the 
participation  of  all  in  the  material  and 
intellectual  possessions  of  humanity, 
there  would  come  to  every  man  a  sin- 
gular lightening  of  conscience;  for  the 
condition  of  cruel  inequality,  which 
overloads  some  with  superfluous 
wealth  while  it  deprives  others  of 
everything,  even  of  hope,  weighs  as 
remorse,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
on  the  souls  of  all,  especially  of  the 
fortunate,  and  always  mixes  a  poison 
with  their  joys. 

The  most  important  element  in  pro- 
ducing peace  is  that  no  one  should  do 
wrong  to  his  neighbor,  for  it  is  in  hu- 
man nature  to  hate  those  whom  one 
has  injured  and  to  love  those  whose 
presence  recalls  a  sentiment  of  one's 
own  virtue.  The  moral  results  of  this 
simple  act  of  justice,  the  guarantee  of 
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food  and  instruction  to  all,  would  be 
incalculable.  And  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  such  a  wish  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  realization  when  all  the 
material  resources  necessary  are  at  our 
disposal,  and  when  in  considerable 
primitive  societies,  tribes,  peoples  and 
nations,  it  has  more  than  once  become, 
as  far  as  realizable  in  those  remote 
epochs,  an  accomplished  fact? 

If  ever— and  it  appears  to  lie  in  the 
path  of  evolution— if  ever  the  great  or- 
ganism of  mankind  learns  to  do  what 
social  organisms  of  not  very  large  di- 
mensions did  and  are  doing — that  is  to 
say,  if  it  complies  with  these  two  da- 
ties,  not  to  let  any  one  die  of  hunger 
or  stagnate  in  ignorance— it  will  then 
be  possible  to  attempt  the  realization 
of  another  ideal,  which  also  is  already 
pursued  by  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  individuals— the  ideal  of  reconquer- 
ing from  the  past  all  that  we  have  iosl, 
and  becoming  again  equal  in  force,  in 
agility,  in  skill,  in  health,  and  !n 
beauty  with  the  finest,  strongest  and 
most  skilful  men  who  have  ever  lived 
before  us.  Without  doubt  there  is  no 
question  as  yet  of  recovering  the  use 
of  atrophied  organs,  the  former  use  of 
which  biologists  have  discovered,  but 
simply  of  knowing  how  to  keep  in  their 
plenitude  the  corporeal  energies  which 
have  fallen  to  our  lot,  how  to  retain 
fully  the  use  Of  the  muscles  which, 
while  continuing  to  work,  have  dimin- 
ished in  elasticity,  and  threaten  before 
long  to  be  of  no  value.  Is  it  possible 
to  prevent  this  physical  decline  in  man. 
to  avoid  the  day  in  which  he  will  be 
only  an  enormous  brain  swathed  in 
wraps  to  keep  him  from  taking  cold? 

Zoologists  tell  us  that  man  was  for- 
merly a  climbing  animal  like  the  ape. 
Why,  then,  does  the  modern  man  per- 
mit himself  to  fail  in  this  ability  to 
scale — an  ability  still  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  certain  primi- 
tive peoples,  notably  those  who  gather 
the  branches  covered  with  fruit  at  the 
tops  of  the  palm-trees?  The  child, 
whose  mother  never  fails  to  admire  the 
manual  prehension  which  enables  him 
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to  hold  his  body  suspended  even  for 
some  minutes,  loses  little  by  little  this 
early  vigor  because  the  occasions  to 
exercise  it  are  carefully  withdrawn 
from  him;  it  is  sufficient  that  his 
clothes  are  threatened  with  destruction 
by  his  efforts  at  climbing,  that  in  our 
society,  forced  to  be  economical,  par- 
ents should  forbid  their  children  to 
climb  trees,  the  fear  of  danger  being  in 
this  prohibition  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Similar  reasons  have  this 
result  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
"civilized"  children  remain  much  in- 
ferior to  the  sons  of  savages  in  games 
of  strength  and  skill;  besides,  having 
no  opportunity  to  exercise  their  senses 
on  wild  nature,  they  have  not  the 
same  distinctness  of  vision,  the  same 
sharpness  of  hearing;  as  animals  of 
beautiful  form  and  refined  senses  they 
have  for  the  most  part  incontestably 
degenerated.  The  expressions  of  ad- 
miration which  the  sight  of  the  young 
men  of  Tenimber,  exercising  them- 
selves in  drawing  the  bow  or  throwing 
the  javelin,  called  forth  in  European 
travellers,  will  no  doubt  be  remem- 
bered, and  we  ought  in  truth  to  avow 
that  even  among  cricketers,  golfers, 
and  hockey-players,  who  constitute 
the  elite  of  the  nations  for  corporeal 
beauty,  the  spectators  would  find  it 
difficult  to  go  into  raptures  over  the 
perfectly  well-balanced  forms  of  all 
the  champions.  No,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  deny  that,  taken  in  the  mass, 
numbers  of  so-called  lower  nations- 
Negroes,  Red  Indians,  Malays,  and 
Polynesians— in  purity  of  line,  in  no- 
bility of  attitude  and  grace  of  bearing, 
excel  many  groups  representing  the 
average  type  of  the  Europeans. 

There  is  certainly,  on  this  side,  a 
general  retrogression,  the  result  of  our 
being  shut  up  in  houses,  and  of  our  ab- 
surd costume,  which  prevents  cutane- 
ous transpiration,  the  action  of  the 
light  and  the  air  upon  the  skin,  and 
the  free  development  of  the  members 
of  the  body,  often  cramped  and 
twisted,  and  even  crippled  and  maimed, 
by  shoes  and  corsets.    Numberless  ex- 
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amples,  however,  prove  to  us  that  re- 
trogression is  not  definitive  and  with- 
out appeal,  for  those  of  our  young 
people  who  are  brought  under  very 
good  hygienic  conditions,  and  undergo 
physical  training,  grow  In  form  and 
strength,  equalling  the  most  handsome 
savages,  and,  moreover,  they  have  the 
superiority  which  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  the  prestige  of  their  intelli- 
gence gives  them.  We  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  climbers  of  the  Alps,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas.  Cer- 
tainly no  Jacques  Balmat  would  have 
ascended  Mont  Blanc  if  there  had  not 
existed  a  De  Saussure  to  encourage 
him  in  the  effort;  and  now  the  Whyin- 
pers.  theFreshfields,the  Con  ways,  have 
they  not  become .  in  strength,  in  en- 
durance, in  knowledge  and  in  experi- 
ence the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors, 
of  the  best  mountain  guides,  trained 
from  youth  to  all  the  physical  and 
moral  virtues  which  are  acquired  in 
dangerous  ascents?  Thus  the  ideal  we 
have  conceived,  of  being  able  to  ac- 
quire new  qualities  without  losing  any 
we  possess,  but  even  recovering  those 
our  ancestors  have  lost,  can  perfectly 
well  be  realized.  It  is  not  in  the  leasr 
a  chimera. 

Another  superiority  of  the  savage 
over  the  civilized  man  will  be  more 
difficult  to  reconquer,  because  of  our 
artificial  life  in  enclosed  spaces,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  buildings;  or 
else  in  a  pseudo-nature  spoilt  by  a 
thousand  details — ugly  constructions, 
trees  lopped  and  twisted,  footpaths 
brutally  cut  through  woods  and  for- 
ests. Nearly  everything  there  has 
been  mismanaged— trees  and  perspec- 
tives; nevertheless,  the  enjoyment 
found  in  the  open  air,  on  the  brink  of 
running  streams,  under  the  branches 
which  murmur  and  cast  their  shadows 
upon  the  verdure,  is  such  that  we  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  profoundly  af- 
fected by  it  and  willingly  imagine  that 
we  have  lived  for  an  instant  in  the 
midst  of  real  nature.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  happiness  to  find  ourselves  again 
in    communion   with    mother   earth   in 


lands  laid  out  with  rule  and  line,  but 
sweet  as  the  poetry  is  that  we  there 
enjoy,  it  is  still  inferior  to  that  which 
enchanted  our  ancestors.  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  this,  that  the  collective 
sentiment  of  those  who  in  the  name 
of  society  and  provided  with  its  re- 
sources, drawn  from  the  State  funds, 
have  manipulated  this  nature,  has  not 
been  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  feel- 
ing; they  nearly  always  had  in  view 
purely  industrial  or  mercantile  inter- 
ests. 

However,  there  is  no  need  to  be  de- 
spondent, for  in  many  an  out-of-the- 
way  spot,  pious  lovers  of  earth  know 
how,  in  all  reverence  and  delight,  to 
enjoy  its  intimacy;  night  and  day. 
morning  and  evening— in  all  kinds  of 
places — mountain  or  sea,  moor  or  for- 
est—they have  created  secure  retreats 
where,  like  children  who  come  back  to 
the  arms  of  their  mother,  they  become 
simple  again  and  sliare  in  the  great 
life  of  things  without  bringing  into  it 
the  thousand  little  preoccupations  of 
private  life.  The  sincere  man  thus 
finds  again  his  unity  with  all  the 
earth's  phenomena— with  the  river  that 
Hows  away  and  the  mountain  that  re- 
mains, with  the  clouds  that  gather  and 
dissolve  and  the  vast  firmament  where 
the  planets  slowly  revolve.  Lying 
down  out  of  sight,  as  if  he  would  re- 
enter the  primitive  cradle,  he  feels  so 
much  the  more  the  delight  of  his  re- 
turn to  the  kindly  maternal  earth  now 
that  he  knows  it  better  in  its  origins, 
its  forces,  its  evolution  and  its  prod- 
ucts; science  does  no  injury  to  the 
aurora,  but  even  increases  its  glory, 
adding  to  it  an  emotion  of  boundless 
admiration. 

Thus,  even  for  the  real  intimate  com- 
prehension of  nature,  modern  man 
can  reconquer  the  past  of  the  savage; 
but  the  reconquest  will  only  be  defini- 
tive and  normal  on  condition  that  he 
includes  all  men,  his  brothers,  in  this 
same  sentiment  of  unity  with  the 
whole  of  things.  Here,  then,  again  the 
social  question  comes  to  the  front.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  fully  to  love 
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nature  who  does  not  love  men.  How 
can  we  admire  the  charming  little  in- 
dividuality of  the  flower,  how  can  we 
call  ourselves  brother  with  the  animal, 
feel  drawn  with  tenderness  towards  it, 
as  Francis  of  Assisi  was,  if  we  do  not 
also  love  men  our  real  brothers?  Com- 
plete union  of  man  with  nature  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
the  frontiers  between  castes  as  well 
as  between  peoples.  Forsaking  old 
conventions,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
individual  should  be  able,  in  all 
brotherliness,  to  address  himself  to 
any  one  of  his  equals,  and  to  talk 
freely  of  all  that  interests  him,  of  "all 
that  is  human,"  as  Terence  said.  Life, 
brought  back  to  its  early  simplicity, 
admits  in  that  very  fact  full  and  cor- 
dial liberty  of  commerce  between  men. 
Has  humanity  made  real  progress  in 
this  way?  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
it.  That  which  one  calls  "the  demo- 
cratic tide"  is  nothing  else  but  this 
growing  sentiment  of  equality  between 
the  representatives  of  the  different 
castes,  until  recently  hostile  one  to  the 
other.  Under  a  thousand  apparent 
changes  in  the  surface,  the  work  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  depths  of 
the  nations.  Thanks  to  the  increasing 
knowledge  men  are  gaining  of  them- 
selves and  others,  they  are  arriving  by 
degrees  at  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  we  all  re- 
semble each  other,  and  at  getting  rid 
of  superficial  opinions  which  keep  us 
apart  We  are,  then,  steadily  advanc- 
ing towards  future  reconciliation,  and, 
by  this  very  fact,  towards  a  form  of 
happiness  very  different  in  extent  from 
that  which  sufficed  our  forefathers— 
the  animals  and  the  primitive  men. 
Our  material  and  moral  world  becomes 
more  vast,  and  this  in  itself  increases 
our  conception  of  happiness,  which 
henceforward  will  only  be  held  to  be 
such  on  condition  of  its  being  shared 
by  all;  of  its  being  made  conscious  and 
rational,  and  of  its  embracing  in  its 
scope  the  earnest  researches  of  science 
and  the  possessions  of  art. 
It  is,  then,   with  all  confidence  that 


we  reply  to  the  question  which  every 
man  asks  himself:  Yes,  humanity  has 
really  progressed,  from  crisis  to  crisis 
and  from  relapse  to  relapse,  since  the 
beginning  of  those  millions  of  years 
which  constitute  the  short  conscious 
period  of  our  life. 

Elisee  Reclus. 
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The  poor  tutor  was  alone  with  her; 
and  though  it  was  in  the  days  when 
men  fought  hard  battles  even  against 
their  own  kinsmen,  if  they  so  thought 
it  was  for  the  right,  his  heart  throbbed 
justas  a  tutor's  heart  might  throb  to- 
day, with  the  difference  that  he  had  not 
learnt  to  count  its  beats,  as  our  en- 
amoured youth,  two  hundred  years 
wiser,  have  learnt  to  do,  in  a  self -con- 
trolled manner  eminently  conducive  to 
the  steadying  of  that  obstreperous 
organ.  It  must  break  bounds,  he  felt 
sure,  in  another  minute;  and  for  all  that 
the  disaster  should  cost  him— his  life, 
i.e.,  his  bread  and  butter— he  could  dis- 
cover within  himself  no  regret  at  its 
imminence,  but  on  the  contrary  felt  a 
certain  audacious  joy  running  riot  in  his 
blood.  What  mattered  the  great  insur- 
rection, the  cruelties  of  Judge  Jefferies, 
and  a  fugitive  patron,  with  a  price  upon 
his  head,  when  Love  had  sought  shelter 
in  his  heart,  and  she,  to  whom  he  had 
built  a  shrine,  was  just  as  far  away 
from  him  as  the  width  of  the  table!  Or 
what  consequence  that  she  was  the 
Lady  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
conspirator,  and  he  but  a  tutor  without 
land  or  wealth!  So  he  continued  his: 
story,  looking  at  his  book  as  if  he  were 
reading  therefrom:— 

"And  the  poor  man  loved  the  rich 
lady,  and  he  dared  not  tell  her  of  his 
love  lest  she  should  scorn  him." 

"Then  surely  he  was  fearful  at  a 
nothing,  which  methinks  means  he  was 
a  coward,  Master  Humphrey." 
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"A  coward,  if  'twer  cowardly  to  fear 

•the  auger  of  his  lady " 

••Why  should  he  expect  such  auger?" 
**He  had  uaught  to  offer  her  but  his 
love." 

'•Love  were  wealth  enough !  But  I  am 
tired  of  your  story.  'Tis  uot  so  good 
as  you  are  wont  to  tell,  Master  Hum- 
phrey; aud  'tis  our  last  lesson,"  she 
added,  very  gently. 
"You  will  not  miss  the  lessons?" 
"No,  not  my  lessons,  only  the  stories, 
—I  have  loved  some  of  them!"  Aud  she 
moved  restlessly  in  her  Beat  as  if  she 
would  say  more,  yet  could  uot  find  the 
words.  "But  surely  my  father  should 
be  here  even  now?"  she  murmured  at 

The  poor  tutor  turned  pale.  "You 
will  go  with  him  to  Holland  V  he 
said. 

"It  would  be  too  great  a  risk  to  ac- 
company him,  but  I  follow  to-morro.w  if 
all  succeeds  as  we  have  planned.  Ah! 
if  they  should  take  him!  They  have 
killed  the  duke.  Why  are  they  not 
satisfied?    Poor  Monmouth!" 

"They  will  not  take  him!" 

"Now  at  the  last  moment  I  am  terri- 
fied lest  things  should  not  go  well. 
Look  at  the  time!  He  may  be  here  at 
any  moment.  Indeed,  he  should  be 
her  now!" 

The  Lady  Gertrude  rose  hastily,  and 
stood— tall  even  as  the  young  tutor  by 
her  side— with  a  look  of  eager  im- 
patience on  her  fair  face. 

"Not  yet  time,  I  think,"  said  he.  "To 
cross  the  marshes  on  foot  needs  indeed 
an  hour." 

So  they  stood  irresolute,  each  with 
hearts  for  one  another  and  thoughts  for 
the  absent  fugitive. 

"There  are  learned  men  in  Holland,  I 
am  told,"  stammered  the  young  man 
irrelevantly. 

"It  is  so  rumored;  yet  not  more  than 
that  there  would  still  be  room  for  an- 
other.   I  am  sure,  Master  Humphrey!" 

Which  pretty  speech  nigh  overpow- 
ered the  equanimity  of  Master  Hum- 
phrey, and  threw  him  into  a  discour- 
teous silence  like  enough  to  pique  his 
noble  pupil,  who,  indeed,  felt  she  had 
made    too    bold,    and    had    lacked    in 


modesty,  since  he  would  vouchsafe  no. 
answer. 

"Continue  your  story,  sir,"  sue  said, 
with  marked  coldness.  "I  have  no 
mind  for  lessons  just  now." 

"There  is  no  more  to  tell,  my  lady," 
he  said. 

"Then  'tis  a  poor  story!" 

"  'Twas  about  a  poor  man." 

"With  a  poor  spirit!" 

"Nay,  do  not  challenge  him;  for  he 
hath  an  idea  'twere  better  to  be  poor- 
spirited  than  false-hearted." 

"Why  should  he  be  either?" 

"Were  it  not  a  mean  thing  to  .harass 
an  unprotected  lady,  and  false  to  betray 
the  trust  of  her  noble  parent,  his  patron, 
when  he  was  absent  risking  life  for  his 
country?" 

"To  harass  her  would  be  wrong,  sir; 
to  betray  a  trust  a  worser  wrong;  yet  I 
cannot  see  that,  if  he  loved  the  lady 
well,  he  would  be  doing  either  of  these 
things." 

"Madam,  were  I,  your  humble  tutor, 
the  poor  man,  would  you  still  so  rea- 
son?" 

"Were  you  that  man,  Master  Hum- 
phrey, I  could  but  be  sorry  for  the 
lady!" 

"  'Tis  a  fair  answer:  I  crave  your 
pardon!  Shall  we  continue  the  trans- 
lation?" 

And  the  tutor's  hands  trembled  as  he 
turned  a  page.  He  did  not  dare  to 
meet  her  gaze,  for  the  sting  of  shame 
was  blinding  him;  but  within  the  eyes 
of  Lady  Gertrude  there  lurked  mis- 
chief, peeping  with  the  winged  god  from 
under  her  fringed  eyelids  in  wanton 
audacity. 

"Were  you  the  man,  in  truth  I  should 
be  sorry  for  the  lady  to  have  so  incon- 
stant a  lover." 

"Inconstant,  madam?" 

"Who  will  make  love,  wherever  he 
may  find  a  ready  listener,  though  in 
covert  language  that  saves  him  from  a 
declaration.  Pray,  Master  Humphrey, 
if  it  be  as  you  declare,  that  you  are  this 
man,  convey  my  sympathies  to  the 
lady!" 

Now  the  tutor  rose  in  wrath,  and 
would  have  gone  his  way,  for  without 
doubt  his  mistress  was  making  sport  of 
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him;  but  the  sound  of  faint  footsteps 
from  behind  the  panelled  wall  arrested 
his  attention,  and  he  stood  still  con- 
sidering whetner  'twere  best  to  go  or 
stay. 

"It  is  my  father!"  cried  the  girl,  aware 
that  he  alone  knew  the  secret  passage. 
Then  Master  Humphrey  saw  a  look  of 
joyful  relief  rise  to  her  pretty  face,  and 
he  remembered  how  brave  she  had  been, 
how  good  and  noble  and  fair  she  was, 
and  how  miserable  a  worm  he;  and  so 
lifted  his  head  in  the  pride  of  humilia- 
tion, as  humble-minded  folk  are  wont 
to  do,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Lady 
Gertrude  found  him  as  beautiful  and 
arrogant  as  a  king,  for  all  his  shabby 
clothes  and  slight  stature. 

"I  may  not  see  you  again;  he  will 
cross  to-day— I  to-morrow,"  she  said,  in 
sudden  haste. 

"God  be  wTith  you!"  answered  the 
tutor,  and  he  bowed  low. 

She  noted  how  white  he  looked,  and 
the  mischief  died  from  the  girl's  eyes. 
She  toyed  with  the  lace  handkerchief 
in  her  hands,  then  glanced  hurriedly  at 
the  panelled  door  that  must  open  in  a 
moment. 

"And  will  you  please,"  said  she  some- 
what haughtily,  yet  with  a  tremor  in 
her  voice  that  sounded  strangely  sweet 
to  him,  "give  this  to  ner  from  me!" 
Therewith  she  kissed  the  poor  tutor  on 
the  cheek;  and  he  would  there  and  then 
have  carried  the  message  to, the  sweet 
lips  so  near,  but  she  slipped  from  his 
grasp  to  the  panelled  door. 

"Across  the  seas,"  said  he:  "I  will 
take  her  the  gift  to-morrow,— maybe 
there  will  be  room  in  Holland  for  a 
simple  scholar." 

The  fugitive  noble  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  opened  panelling,  and  the 
Lady  Gertrude,  full  of  apprehension 
that  he  should  stay  too  long,  strained  an 
ear  to  catch  any  ominous  sounds  from 
without,  and  drank  in  eagerly  the  de- 
tailed plans  he  slowly  explained  of  his 
own  escape  to  Holland,  and  her  journey 
thither  on  the  morrow  by  another  route. 
He  looked  pale  and  tired,  yet  still  had  a 
smile  for  the  girl  who  showed  no  fear 
tnough  life  and  death  were  hanging  in 


the  balance.  When  he  ended  there  was 
a  little  silence  between  them,  as  with 
those  whose  hearts  are  too  full  to  speak. 
It  was  speedily  broken,  however,  by  a 
loud  ringing  of  the  great  bell,  which 
reverberated  from  the  deserted  court- 
yard below  through  the  house.  The 
girl  hastened  to  the  casement  window, 
and  looked  quickly  out. 

"There  are  armed  men,"  she  said: 
"they  have  traced  you  here." 

"Wary  hounds,"  he  murmured,  with 
a  look  of  grim  humor,— "to  the  hole,  but 
not  within.  Twenty  minutes,  and  I 
shall  be  beyond  the  most  cunning 
ferret's  scent.  God  be  with  you,  little 
daughter!  Keep  them  dallying  here 
awhile.  Remember  to-morrow  at  Bal- 
lam  Bridge  by  nightfall!" 

The  panel  fell  back,  and  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude sat  down  to  her  books,  and  made 
much  pretence  of  mumbling  to  herself 
as  the  old  doorkeeper,  scare-stricken 
and  panting,  tumbled  into  the  room 
with  an  officer  of  the  king's  service  on 
his  heels. 

"Please,  my  lady,  the  house  is  full  of 
soldiers,"  said  he. 

"And,  good  Oliver,  what  is  their  will?" 
said  she,  not  deigning  to  raise  her  eyes 
from  her  book. 

"No  harm  to  so  fair  a  hostess!"  ex- 
claimed the  intruder. 

Whereupon  the  Lady  Gertrude  slowly 
lifted  her  pretty  head,  and  scanned  the 
uncomely  countenance  and  fat  propor- 
tions of  the  officer  with  much  delibera- 
tion. 

"Should  fairness  diminish  harm,  sir, 
'twere  a  pity  there  were  not  more  of  the 
quality  among  his  Majesty's  servants." 

"  'Tis  a  dangerous  wit  that  would 
challenge  the  king's  army,  madam." 

"The  army  brooks  so  little  danger, 
sir!" 

"Not  so  the  Lady  Gertrude!  But  a 
truce,  fair  one,  to  the  war  of  words.  I 
am  here  to  crave  your  hospitality  whilst 
waiting  for  the  presence  of  one  who.  I 
am  informed,  purposes  to  visit  his 
daughter  between  the  times  of  noon 
and  midnight.  You  start!— 'Tis  now 
hardly  noon.  We  demand  to  know,  in 
the  king's  name,  at  what  precise  hour 
that  interview  is  to  take  place." 
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« "pwere  well,  madam,  to  save  that 
pretty  head;  for  those  who  wilfully  har- 
bor the  treacherous  Monmouth'-;  fol- 
lowers can  receive  uo  clemency  from 
his  most  gracious  Majesty  King  James. 
Their  life  is  forfeit,  man  or  woman." 

"Sir,"  said  the  Lady  Gertrude,  after 
some  moments  of  seeming  deliberation, 
"I  await  my  lord  my  father  here  within 
one  hour  from  now;  and  may  God  curse 
you  for  a  coward." 

The  fat  soldier  grinned.  The  lady's 
bark  was  loud  enough,  but  her  bite  was 
indeed  most  easily  averted  with  a 
threatening  whip,  as  was  the  way  with 
women;  so  he  sat  his  broad  person 
down  and  did  all  that  which  he  thought 
would  beguile  so  pretty  a  shrew  from 
her  fretful  humor.  Full  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  thus  passed,  when  news  was 
brought,  by  a  breathless  soldier,   th.it 

the  Karl  of  W had  boarded  a  frigate 

not  fifteen  minutes  since,  and— as  was 
related  in  all  seriousness— had  doffed 
his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fiery 
salute  from  shore.  Whereupon  the  fat 
colonel  got  up  in  a  fearful  rage,  and 
kicked  and  swore,  as  only  a  gentleman 
soldier  knows  well  howT  to  do,  and 
snarled  aloud  that,  nothing  should  save 
the  cunning  jade  from  the  lively  fate  of 
Mistress  Gaunt,  who  indeed  was  burnt 
to  death  for  a  lesser  misdemeanor.  But 
the  Lady  Gertrude  lifted  up  her  proud 
head  and  said:— 

"Even  so  I  shall  deem  my  father's  life 
most  cheaply  bought,  sir." 

And  she  walked  out  between  the  file 
of  armed  men.  who  indeed  were  sorry 
for  so  brave  and  fair  a  creature,  taken 
thus  roughly  a  prisoner. 

The  poor  tutor  sat  over  his  books  in 
the  upper  room  of  a  small  dwelling- 
house,  and  wrestled  with  his  thoughts, 
till  he  knew  not  which  was  conscience 
and  which  the  Devil  most  plaguing  him; 
for  the  Lady  Gertrude  had  said  that 
love  was  wealth,  yet  his  rooms  be- 
trayed no  sign  thereof;  only  poverty 
rose  up  about  him  and  winked  awry 
when  he  would  fain  insist  that  he  was, 
as  she  had  said,  rich  indeed.  There  was 
the  little  door  that  led  down  the  steep 


Staircase,  and  another  door  to  a  narrow 
room  wherein  was  a  bed,  a  stool  and  a 
chest,  the  which  last  contained  but  one 
suit,  truly  of  fine  velvet  and  lace — only 
fit  for  court  where  such  as  he  were  not 
like  to  go— still  but  one  suit,  and 
several  linen  shifts.  Moreover  he  had  a 
little  piece  of  land,  not  very  far  away, 
from  which  he  acquired  a  small  income; 
yet  withal  these  things  could  in  no  wise 
be  counted  riches.  Indeed  no,  thought 
he,  when  hurried  footsteps  upon  the 
stair  became  confused  with  his  wander- 
ing fancies,  and,  ere  he  had  time  to 
weigh  the  matter,  the  Lady  Gertrude 
stood  before  him,  with  such  a  look  of 
mingled  fear  and  mischief  on  her  sweet 
face  that  he  set  at  once  to  trembling, 
from  the  great  control  he  must  needs 
exercise  on  the  man  of  him  that  would 
perforce  have  taken  her  there  and  then 
in  his  arms. 

"You  are  pale,  methinks,  Master 
Humphrey,"  said  she  most  airily,  as  if 
'twere  quite  the  common  thing  to  thus 
visit  a  young  man  in  his  apartments. 

"Your  servant,  madam!"  said  he. 

And  then  something  of  a  sweet  shy- 
Mine  over  her,  so  that  all  in  a  great 
hurry  she  set  to  explaining  how  she  had 
bees  taken  prisoner  by  the  irate  colonel, 
and  how  indeed  she  had  escaped 
through  the  help  of  a  cousin  among  the 
officers,  who,  she  avowed,  had  once 
cared  greatly  for  her.  "He  gave  me  but 
half  a  chance."  said  she,  "but  I  stole  the 
other  half,  and  the  guards,  methinks, 
were  but  half-hearted  custodians." 
Then  the  boy  and  girl,  for  they  were  not 
much  else,  looked  into  one  another's 
eyes,  as  they  had  looked  these  many 
past  days  during  the  lessons  he  had 
been  set  to  teach  her;  and  now  there 
was  no  table  between  them,  so  that  he 
knelt  down,  and  taking  both  her  little 
white  hands  in  his,  he  covered  them 
with  humble  kisses,  the  which  the  lady 
seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  resent. 

"So  after  all,  Master  Humphrey,  you 
must  needs  take  charge  of  your  pupil 
still  a  little  while  longer.  To-morrow 
at  Ballam  Bridge  at  nightfall  there  will 
be  those  waiting  to  conduct  me  to  Hol- 
land, where  I  think,  sir,  you  told  me  you 
had    a    mind   to    follow    in    search    of 
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further  learning.  Yet  till  then  must  I 
remain  a  prisoner  here  for  fear  of  my 
very  life,"  laughed  she. 

Then  the  poor  tutor  arose  in  sudden 
anxiety,  and  said,  "Were  you  seen  to 
enter  here?" 

And  she  answered  that  some  children 
were  loitering  on  the  steps,  and  that 
she  remembered  a  young  man  in  shabby 
clothes  did  stare  at  her.  "He  had  a 
hungry  look,  so  that  I  would  have  given 
him  a  piece  of  silver,  but  that  I  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry." 

"There  are  spies  enough  to  make  the 
whole  place  dangerous,"  said  he,  "poor 
wretches,  too,  who  become  such  for 
bread-amd-butter,  so  distressful  are  the 
times." 

Now,  hardly  had  Master  Humphrey 
spoken  than  a  clamor  without  sent  the 
blood  from  his  cheeks,  and  fear  at  last 
into  the  dauntless  eyes  of  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude. 

"Quick!  within,"  said  he,  and  thrust 
open  the  door  of  the  narrow  chamber 
and  closed  it  upon  her.  Then  the  steady 
tramp  of  men's  feet  echoed  upon  the 
winding  stair. 

"In  the  king's  name!"  said  a  tall 
officer,  as  he  entered  the  room  followed 
by  several  men-at-arms.  There  was  a 
strange  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  met  the 
tutor's  gaze,  and  he  faltered  in  his 
speech  whilst  repeating  the  common 
formula. 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  answered  the 
student  deliberately. 

"It  is  necessary  the  place  should  be 
searched,"  replied  the  officer;  and  I 
must  warn  you  that,  if  the  prisoner  be 
found,  your  life  will  be  forfeited  with- 
out trial,  as  a  traitor  harboring  those  in 
conspiracy  against  his  Majesty's 
crown." 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  repeated  the 
tutor. 

"Full  pardon  is  granted  to  those  who 
voluntarily  give  up  any  hidden  rebel 
within  their  abodes." 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  again  repeated 
the  tutor. 

A  moment's  silence  fell  among  the 
group. 


"Search,"  said  the  officer.  He  had 
grown  pale  as  the  poor  youth,  who  bent 
with  seeming  indifference  over  his 
books,  yet  who  longed  to  spring  at  the 
throats  of  these  armed  men  and  with  his 
two  hands  hurl  a  half  dozen  thereof 
down  the  stairway;  but  he  deemed 
'twere  wiser  to  remain  quiet,  for  the 
men  were  many  and  he  but  one  against 
them,  so  that  for  his  lady's  sake  he  bit 
his  lips  and  clung  close  to  his  chair  as 
the  men  approached  the  little  door, 
which  opened  suddenly  from  within,  as 
a  beautiful  youth  in  a  velvet  suit,  with 
fine  lace  ruffs,  and  a  mass  of  brown 
curly  hair,  falling  negligently  about  his 
shoulders,  such  as  was  then  the  fashion 
to  affect,  confronted  the  officer. 

"What  noisy  matter  is  this?"  said  he 
haughtily.  "Is  there  no  peace  even  for 
students,  who,  loyal  to  his  Majesty, 
claim  but  the  quiet  of  their  chambers  to 
peruse  the  books  which  tell  of  mightier 
deeds  than  those  of  the  internal  wars  of 
a  discontented  people?" 

Now  a  look  of  humor  crept  into  the 
officer's  eyes,  as  he  bowed  perhaps 
lower  than  was  necessary  to  so  young 
and  haughty  a  youth. 

"I  am  grieved  to  so  disturb  you,  sir," 
said  he.  "We  have  been  misinformed, 
for  apparently  the  lady  we  seek  is  not 
here!"  and  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
departed  with  his  men  from  the  lowly 
roof  of  the  tutor. 

".Master  Humphrey,"  said  the  beauti- 
ful youth— and  his  face  was  now  crim- 
son even  as  the  skies  after  the  sun  hath 
set— "you  risked  being  hung  on  high, 
Master  Humphrey,  for  me."  And  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Then  indeed  did  nearly  all  Master 
Humphrey's  fortitude  depart.  "Lady, 
'twere  a  paltry  thing  to  risk!"  said  he, 
and  bowed  his  head  as  one  ashamed; 
and  within  himself  he  thought,  "Now 
indeed  I  cannot  woo  her.  for  'twould  be 
the  way  of  a  coward  to  thus  force  ad- 
vantage of  a  maid's  gratitude."  But 
the  whilst  he  was  pondering  she  stole 
up  to  him,  and  he  knew  not  how  it  hap 
pened.  but  he  wooed  her  just  the  same. 
Frances  Forbes-Robertson. 
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From  Good  Words. 
SOME    RECOLLECTIONS    OF  CARLTLE'S 

TALK. 

I. 

In  a  somewhat  shabbily  furnished 
room  (but  on  the  walls  there  was  a 
large  copy  of  the  Berlin  picture  of 
Frederick  the  Great  dressed  as  a  drum- 
mer-boy; and  on  the  table  a  number  of 
Frederick's  snuff-boxes  were  strewn 
about)  in  a  dingy  little  street  in  Chelsea, 
an  old  man,  worn,  and  tired,  and  bent, 
with  deeply  lined,  ascetic  features,  a 
tirm  under-jaw.  tufted  grey  hair  and 
tufted  grey  and  white  beard,  and 
sunken  and  unutterably  sorrowful  eyes, 
returned  from  the  fireplace,  where  with 
trembling  fingers  he  had  been  lighting 
his  long  clay  pipe,  and  resumed  his  seat 
in  front  of  the  reading-desk. 

"I  do  not  think."  he  was  saying,  in  an 
absent  kind  of  way,  "that  1  shall  see 
Scotland  again.  To  me  it  has  become 
a  sad  and  strange  and  solemn  country; 
HOW  that  all  my  kinsfolk  and  friends 
are  gone.  And  then  there  is  the  fatigue 
of  the  long  journey;  and  the  noise  and 
ilif  sleeplessness  make  travelling  almost 
Impossible  fOI  me.  As  it  is,  I  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  physical  misery,  and  also 
of  mental  gloom." 

But  presently  he  had  resumed  in  a 
lighter  strain:— 

••I  well  remember  my  first  voyage  to 
Glasgow.  I  was  early  up  on  deck;  and 
I  found  that  all  around  me  was  no 
atmosphere,  nothing  that  could  be  called 
an  atmosphere,  but  just  a  vast  Immen- 
sity of  smoke  and  yellow  vapor:  and 
through  the  yellow  vapor  there  pulsated 
an  extraordinary  light— a  red  glare  that 
flashed  up  and  across  the  skies,  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  in  conflagration. 
I  turned,  and  asked  the  man  at  the 
wheel  what  it  meant.  'Dixon's  Iron- 
works,' said  he.  This  Dixon  family 
were  of  enormous  wealth,  according  to 
popular  repute;  and  yet  there  was  a  wild 
story  of  one  of  them,  supposed  to  be 
worth  nine  millions,  being  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  question  whether 
he  was  worth  nine  pence.  A  story  that 
gave  rise  to  much  talk  and  foolish 
wonder  at  the  time.    Doubtless  he  has 


long  ere  now  gone  down  to  Erebus  and 
Xox.  .  .  .  The  Glasgow  merchants 
seemed  to  me  a  shrewd,  well-to-do, 
plain,  kindly,  and  hospitable  folk;  but 
their  wives — I  cannot  recollect  having 
ever  taken  notice  of  women's  dress  be- 
fore—but I  thought  when  I  saw  them  in 
the  streets  that  their  gowns  were  just 
a  little  extravagant— a  little  marked  and 
extravagant.  .  .  .  Glasgow  is  the  <west 
country'  to  the  Edinburgh  people;  and  I 
got  to  know  something  of  the  west- 
country,  chiefly  through  the  long  excur- 
sions that  Edward  Irving  and  I  used  to 
make  through  the  Trossachs,  and  round 
by  Loch  Katrine,  and  AVords  worth's 
Inversnaid.  Well  I  mind  those  walks; 
almost  the  individual  trees  down  by  the 
side  of  the  water,  the  brown  burns,  the 
blue  hills  over  Loch  Lomond  way.  We 
had  much  to  talk  of  in  those  days." 

The  pipe  is  laid  aside;  an  afternoon 
stroll  is  proposed;  and  the  old  man  sug- 
gests that  the  window  should  be  opened, 
to  let  in  the  fresh  air  and  let  out  the 
tobacco-smoke.  His  visitor  would  fain 
perform  this  little  office  for  him;  but  no. 
With  a  gentle,  old-fashioned  courtesy 
one  seldom  encounters  nowadays,  the 
offer  is  declined;  though  the  trembling 
hands  find  difficulty  with  the  sash.  But 
eventually  the  window  is  raised.  Then 
he  goes  off  to  exchange  his  grey  woollen 
dressing-gown  for  the  cloak  and 
slouched  hat  familiar  to  Chelsea  thor- 
oughfares; and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
house  in  Cheyne  Row  is  left  behind. 


Now,  in  endeavoring  to  place  on  paper 
a  few  of  Carlyle's  obiter  dicta,  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  to  the  reader  how 
immeasurably  they  lose  in  the  process. 
Carlyle  did  not  talk  Scotch— not  any 
dialect  of  it;i  but  he  spoke  with  a  strong 
South-of-Scotland     insistence     of     em- 

i  I  have  frequently  seen  put  into  Carlyle's 
mouth,  as  his  native  dialect,  that  strange  and 
fearsome  speech  that  for  centuries  has  done  duty 
among  English  humorists  as  the  Scotch  language. 
Shakespeare  was  an  early  offender.  His  Captain 
Jamysays:  "It  sail  be  vary  gud,  gud  feith,  gud 
captains  bath;  and  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud  leve," 
etc.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  gibberish  of 
this  kind  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  any  speech 
spoken  anywhere  outside  the  Zoological  Gardens; 
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phasis;  then  he  had  a  fine  abundance  of 
picturesque  phraseology;  and,  above  all, 
he  liked  to  wind  up  a  sentence  with 
something— a  wild  exaggeration,  it 
might  be,  or  a  sardonic  paradox,  or  a 
scornful  taunt  — but,  anyhow,  with 
something  that  sounded  like  the  crack 
of  a  whip.i  it  was  rather  startling  to 
be  asked,  as  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to 
what  was  afoot  in  the  literary  world. 

"Is  that  young  man  still  going 

about  vomiting  forth  blasphemy  and  the 
fires  of  Tophet?" 
One  was  happy  to  be  able  to  assure 

him  that  the  young  man  was  not 

uoing  anything  of  the  kind;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  fast  winning  his  way 
to  a  proud  and  honored  position  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  English  poets. 

But  it  was  different  when  he  came  to 
talk  of  Tennyson;  for  he  had  somehow 
formed  the  impression  that  Tennyson 
was  being  ousted  from  his  throne  by  the 
younger  men;  and  this  appeared  greatly 
to  concern  him.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  convince  him  that  the  "banjo 
Byrons"  had  not  displaced  Tennyson 
from  the  affections  of  the  English  peo- 
ple; and  then,  of  course,  the  irrefragable 
argument  — an  appeal  to  Tennyson's 
publishers— could  not  be  mentioned;  for 
in  these  days,  to  say  of  a  man  that  his 
books  are  bought  by  the  public,  is  to 
convict  him  (at  least  the  whipper-snap- 
pers of  criticism  appear  to  think  so)  of 
having  sinned  the  unforgivable  sin. 
How  this  delusion  about  Tennyson's 
waning  popularity  got  implanted  in 
Carlyle's  mind,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  I 
venture  to  make  a  guess.    It   is   well 

bnt  it— and  the  various  emendations  of  it  that 
have  been  handed  down,  and  are  now  extant— may 
serve:  gudfeith,  as  a  specimen  of  southern  wit. 

1  It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  chief  of  Car. 
lyle's  disciples  —  Kuskin,  Froude,  Kingsley,  to 
name  no  others— have  been  now  and  again  led 
away  by  the  temptation  of  this  trick  of  reckless 
climax.  I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Froude,  in  which  he  says  that  Victor 
Hugo  is  not  worth  notice,  "except  as  illustrative 
of  the  tendencies  of  modern  productiveness;"  and 
he  goes  on:  "The  soil  and  atmosphere  are  unfa- 
vorable to  high  genius;  and  gifted  men,  for  the 
most  part,  remain  silent,  or  else  go  mad."  Now, 
what  does  this  mean?  It  means  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  merely  the  crack  of  a  whip,  lashing  the 
harmless  and  unresisting  air. 


known— though  it  sounds  incredible 
enough— that  Tennyson  was  sensitive  to 
newspaper  comment  —  he  who  ought 
never  to  have  lookea  at  a  line  of  it;  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  he  nay  have 
made  complaint  to  Carlyle  of  the  treat- 
ment he  was  "?ceiving  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  obscurities  of  the  press. 
But  that  was  not  the  treatment  liberally 
and  generously  accorded  him  by  the 
public— the  great  public  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples;  which,  after  all,  to  an 
English  author,  is  the  sole  important 
thing. 
About  certain  novelists:  "There's  that 

woman  they  call  Miss ,  and  there's 

that   other    woman    who    calls    herself 

;  God  forbid  that  I  should  read  their 

trash;  but  if  what  I  am  told  of  it  be 
true,  then  when  they  go  before  Rhada- 
manthus,  I  should  think  their  sentence 
would  be  forty  stripes  save  one." 

About  Disraeli:  "There's  that  man 
Disraeli.  They  tell  me  he  is  a  good 
speaker.  Perhaps  I  do  not  know  what 
a  good  speaker  is.  But  I  read  a  speech 
of  his  that  he  delivered  at  Glasgow  a 
year  or  two  ago  and  it  appeared  to  me 
the  greatest  jargon  of  nonsense  that 
ever  got  into  any  poor  creature's  head!" 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  always 
grumbling  and  growling. 

"This  Chelsea  Embankment  now  is 
about  the  cheerfullest  place  I  know  of: 
the  brightness  and  general  liveliness  of 
it;  the  river  flowing  and  shining;  those 
small  eager  steamers  puffing  on  their 
way.  and  carrying  their  loads;  the  open 
sky;  the  trees;  the  people  walking  up 
and  down,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air;  the 
nursemaids  and  tne  perambulators  and 
the  children  — the  young  generation 
coming  on;  even  those  brats  o'  lad- 
dies  " 

But  at  this  point  one  of  the  brats  o* 
laddies  got  a  swift  surprise.  He  had 
been  twirling  himself  round  the  iron 
rail  overlooking  the  Thames:  and 
threatening  every  moment  to  pitch  him- 
self into  the  stream;  when,  of  a  sudden, 
he  was  gripped  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  hauled  on  to  the  pavement. 

"You    young   rascal,    do    ye    want   to 
throw  yourself  into  the  water?" 
That   tatterdemalion,    if   he   is   alive, 
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must  now  be  a  man  of  flve-and-twonty; 
one  wonders  where  he  is,  and  whether 
he  knows  that  in  his  youth  he  got  a 
friendly  word  (and  grip)  from  the  great- 
est man  of  letters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

in. 

He  appeared  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  in  the 
various  gardening  occupations  and 
amusements  with  which  the  ancient 
warriors  managed  to  pass  the  time. 

"There  are  two  of  them— I  do  not  see 
them  at  the  moment— who  serve  as  an 
excellent  example  of  the  economy  of 
human  force.  One  of  them  is  a  helpless 
cripple,  and  cannot  get  about  by  him- 
self; the  other  has  lost  his  eyesight,  and 
cannot  get  about  by  himself;  so  the 
lame  man  places  himself  in  a  Bath 
chair,  and  directs  it,  while  the  blind 
man  pushes  behind;  and  together  they 
have  their  small  rambles,  doing  no  harm 
to  any  living  creature,  and  each  of  them 
profiting  by  lending  to  the  other  what 
the  other  lacks."  .  .  .  "We  had  fine 
men  for  soldiers  in  those  days;  look  at 
tueir  stature  even  now,  old  and 
shrunken  as  they  are." 

But  here  the  talk  wandered  away  into 
Germany,  partly  perhaps  Carlyle  had 
been  reading  a  very  frivolous  little  book 
of  mine,  the  characters  in  which  are 
supposed  to  have  espoused  the  side  of 
Germany  at  a  time  when  Germany  was 
not  popular  in  England.  Carlyle's  per- 
sonal experiences  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  have  been  distinctly 
disappointing;  and  although  he  did  not 
expressly  say  so.  one  somehow  gathered 
that  the  chief  reason  was  a  conclusion 
he  had  formed  that  the  Germans  did  not 
properly  appreciate  Goethe. 

"The  most  notable  man  in  literature 
for  two  hundred  years.  .  .  .  The  one 
man  who  has  shown  us  what  Chris- 
tianity might  be  without  the  husks  and 
cloaks  that  have  been  heaped  upon  it. 
.  .  .  But  there  is  no  real  religion  at  the 
present  day.  And  the  man  or  the  nation 
that  has  no  religion  will  come  to  no 
thing." 

It  was  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  him 


that  he  had  never  seen  Goethe  face  to 
face. 

"Thackeray's  recollection  of  Goethe 
was  vague  and  inaccurate;  Thackeray 
had  a  confused  memory  of  Goethe's  be- 
ing a  dark  man." 

And  then^  as  the  conversation  wan- 
dered on  to  other  German  authors,  and 
when  one  was  challenged  to  say  which 
of  them  one  had  the  greatest  affection 
for,  there  was  nothing  possible  but  an 
honest  answer,  though  it  was  easily  to 
be  foreseen  that  it  would  prove  the  let- 
ting in  of  waters.  And  it  did.  It 
proved  to  be  the  letting  in  of  many 
waters.  For  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  poor  Heine  had  a  bad  time  of  it:— 

"That  slimy  and  greasy  Jew  fit  only 
to  eat  sausages  made  of  toads." 

Thunders  and  lightnings  raged  round 
the  head  of  poor  Heinrich,  and  struck 
out  at  all  his  race  as  well—  "no  real  fun 
in  the  Jews — a  cynical  grin— no  honest 
laughter.*' 

But  at  last  the  dispensation  of  wrath 
came  to  an  end. 

"After  all,  let  us  remember  that  he 
wrote  the  'Lorelei.'  And  there  was 
good-humor  in  his  satire  of  Borne." 

This  mention  of  the  "Lorelei"  in  miti- 
gation of  punishment  was  somewhat 
remarkable.  Mr.  Allingham— an  old 
friend  and  frequent  companion  of  Car- 
lyle's—assured  me  that  he,  Carlyle,  had 
no  sense  whatever  of  the  magic  of 
lyrical  poetry;  while  he  had  unmis- 
takably a  magnificent  disdain  for  any- 
thing, whether  in  art  or  literature,  that 
he  could  not  personally  appreciate.  He 
had  himself  tried  verse-making;  con- 
spicuously he  did  not  succeed;  and  ever 
thereafter  he  kept  repeating,  "If  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it;  why  sing 
it?"  In  like  manner  he  tried  novel- 
writing;  he  failed;  and  ever  thereafter 
he  scoffed  at  fiction— fiction,  which  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  the  time  of 
Thackeray  has  been  the  one  beautiful 
and  resplendent  feature  of  the  mental 
world.  The  same  anthropometric  ten- 
dency is  clearly  traceable  throughout 
his  article  on  Scott.  If  Carlyle  mistook 
the  agonies  of  dyspepsia  for  a  myste- 
rious and  imperious  call  urging  a  man 
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to  go  out  into  rocKy  places  and  wrestle 
with  the  Mystery  of  Existence;  Scott, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  a  perfectly 
happy  digestion,  found  it  no  part  of  his 
duty  to  wander  into  dark  regions  and 
fight  imaginary  dragons  anywhere; 
much  good  it  would  have  done  either 
the  world  or  him! — none  the  less  the 
Westminster  article  had  to  be  written, 
the  one  man  measuring  the  other  by 
himself;  and  if  there  was  any  hurt  done, 
it  was  not  done  to  Scott.  However, 
with  regard  to  the  "Lorelei,"  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Carlyle  was  crediting 
Heine,  not  with  the  strange  lyrical  en- 
chantment of  these  verses,  but  with 
merely  having  written  a  universally 
popular  song;  for  he  can  have  travelled 
but  for  a  short  time  in  Germany  who 
has  not  heard  German  mothers  and 
their  daughters  sing  the  "Lorelei"  duet, 
when  the  "Luf t  ist  kiihl,  und  es  dunkeit, 
und  ruhig  fliesset  der  Rhein." 

IV. 

Thereafter  the  talk  was  of  a  more 
private  and  personal  nature;  for  this 
man  appeared  to  have  the  kindliest  and 
humanest  interest  in  the  family  rela- 
tionships and  circumstances  of  any  one 
he  might  chance  to  be  talking  to,  how- 
ever unimportant;  and  more  than  that, 
he  had  frank  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement  for  literary  aims  and 
ambitions  that  must  to  him,  at  his  age, 
have  seemed  trivial  enough.  "I  wish 
you  well,"  he  said,  in  earnest  tones,  at 
the  parting  of  our  ways.  One  could  not 
help  lingering  for  a  moment  or  two, 
regarding  that  solitary  and  pathetic 
figure  as  it  passed  away  along  the  grey 
pavement.    I  saw  him  no  more. 

William  Black. 


From  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  "SENSE  OF  DIRECTION"  IN  ANIMALS. 

Some  remarkably  interesting  particu- 
lars concerning  the  sense  of  direction  in 
animals  are  given  by  Mr.  F.  Maule 
Campbell,  in  his  clever  paper  on  "In- 
stinct."   Mr.    Campbell   is   disposed   to 


consider  the  return  to  an  old  home  of 
an  animal  conveyed  by  coach  or  railway, 
or  in  a  closed  box  or  bag,  as  an  acci- 
dental   result    of    such    animal's    un- 
directed wanderings,  or  some  such  com- 
bination of  circumstances  favorable  to 
such  an  ultimate  result.    He  is  also  of 
the  opinion  that  the  unconscious  regis- 
tration of  turns  and  curves  by  animals, 
even  in  their  own  normal  wanderings, 
scarcely  seems  sufficient  to  explain  the 
sense  of  direction  which  they  appear 
to  possess.     The  process  of   mentally 
registering  the  exact  distance  between 
each  turn,  and  the  exact  length   and 
curvature  of  each  curve,  must  be,  Mr. 
Campbell  thinks,  exceedingly  complex, 
and  he  suggests  a  more  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  thus:  "I  have 
often  lost  myself  in  the  woods  about 
Hoddesdon.    It  occurred  to  me  one  day 
as  I  was  about  entering  Boxwood,  to  try 
to  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  direction 
of  the  spot  at  which  I  left  the  beaten 
track.    I  found  this  at  first  very  diffi- 
cult, but  the  occasional  practice  soon 
grew  into  a  habit,  and  I  now  frequently 
detect  myself  noting  semi-consciously 
the  relation  between  a  given  place  and 
my  ever-changing  position.    I  still  often 
make  mistakes  in  taking  a    'bee-line.' 
but  my  error  is  rarely  so  great  as  to  put 
me  to  much  inconvenience.    I  cannot, 
however,  remember  the  'turns'  I  have 
taken,  and  cannot  retrace  my  steps.    It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  'sense  of 
direction  in  animals'  has  been  similarly 
developed.    Let  us  picture  to  ourselves 
an  animal  leaving  some  place  of  protec- 
tion, which  we  will  call  its  home,  and 
fearful  of  its  enemies.    After  proceed- 
ing a  very  short  distance,   it  glances 
wistfully   homewards,    and   as  it   cau- 
tiously moves  onwards,  it  is  ever  turn- 
ing towards  the  shortest  line  of  retreat, 
apparently  fixing  only  the  direction  of 
its  home  point,  and  allowing  all  inter- 
mediate impressions  of  position  to  pass 
out  of  record.    It  is  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  the  animal,  or  its  descendants, 
would  soon  acquire  the  practice  of  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  direction  in  which  to  run 
in  case  of  danger,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  generations  this  habit  would  be  con- 
stantly   exercised    for    other    purposes 
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than  that  o['  safety.  Now.  if  the  'sense 
of  direction'  has  been  developed  in  this 
maimer,  animals  would  incline  to  take 
the  'bee-line'  home,  as  is  stated  to  be 
generally  the  case.  If  they  occasionally 
retraced  their  steps,  I  should  not  con- 
sider their  action  as  due  to  'a  sense  of 
direction,'  but  to  its  loss,  which  led 
them  to  employ  their  powers  of  scent 
and  of  remembrance  of  landmarks  ob- 
served in  the  outward  journey.  It  is 
also  manifest  that  my  hypothesis  gets 
rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  animal  esti- 
mating the  distance  which  it  has 
travelled,  and  obviates  the  necessity  for 
a  theory  of  'registration  of  turns  and 
curves.'  The  animal  needs  but  to 
recognize  perpetually  at  any  given  in- 
stant its  position  in  relation  to  its  home 
whether  it  is  'turning,'  or  'curving,'  or 
take  a  straight  course.  This  it  could 
not  do  if  conveyed  in  a  vehicle,  with  no 
means  of  observing  either  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  carried,  or  the  direction  in 
which  it  moved.  It  is  obvious  that  an- 
imals which  travel  far  from  home  have, 
from  their  nature  and  surroundings. 
much  better  opportunity  of  developing 
the  faculty  of  direction  than  mankind 
38.  Their  grants  are  fewer,  and 
they  are  not  diverted  from  their  more 
simple  purposes  by  the  variety  of  ob- 
hat  perpetually  attract  and  draw 
off  the  attention  of  human  beings. 
Every  one  must  be  conscious  how  ranch 
a  habit  of  reasoning  trenches  upon  the 
province  of  observation;  yet  there  are 
moments  of  mental  abstraction  during 
which  some  external  object  is  uncon- 
sciously chronicled,  and  is  often  after- 
wards recalled  and  applied.  The 
semi-conscious  recognition  of  the  direc- 
tion of  a  locality,  which,  as  already 
stated,  I  detected  in  myself,  is  but  a 
step  to  its  unconscious  recognition,  such 
as  displayed  by  the  prairie-hunters. 
Whether  or  no  animals  exercise  uncon- 
sciously this  faculty,  is  a  question  that 
does  not  affect  my  hypothesis." 

Incidentally,  I  may  mention  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Professor  Mobius,  that 
birds  in  migrating  across  wide  seas 
guide  themselves  by  observing  the  roll 
of  the  waves.  This  is  a  very  ingenious 
theory,    but,    unfortunately,    in    those 


regions  where  migration  is  most  pro- 
nounced, the  waves  are  constantly 
varying  in  direction  with  the  as  fre- 
quently changing  winds.  Migration 
over  wide  expanses  of  water  is  also  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
the  opinions  of  those  naturalists  who 
either  refuse  to  recognize  any  such 
faculty  as  a  sense  of  direction  in  ani- 
mals, or  by  their  observations  on  the 
subject  furnish  other  and  certainly 
more  rational  explanations  of  the 
phenomenon.  Some  time  ago  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sense  of  direction  or  homing 
instinct,  in  dogs,  was  discussed  very 
exhaustively  in  the  Field,  and  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  who  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors,  finally  expressed  the 
deliberate  opinion  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
these  dog  stories  were  greatly  exagger- 
ated, if  not  absolute  fictions.  Without 
going  so  far  as  that,  I,  however,  thor- 
oughly endorse  what  my  friend  Mr. 
Murdoch  has  said  on  the  subject— viz., 
"That  ninety  per  cent,  of  homing  dog 
stories  are  either  fabulous,  or  the  result 
of  wide-sweeping  generalizations  from 
very  meagre  premises;"  whilst  every 
instance  coming  within  my  own  per- 
sonal observation  has  admitted  of  a 
perfectly  simple  and  natural  explana- 
tion. 

The  "homing  instinct"  of  pigeons  is 
often  also  selected  as  an  example  of 
almost  miraculous  mental  power.  The 
Belgian  homing  pigeon  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  sense  of  direction 
which  enables  it  to  return  home  from 
great  distances  with  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  way.  Only  the  other  day  a 
Torquay  society  held  a  pigeon-flying 
contest  between  Belgium  and  that 
town.  A  week  previously  birds  were 
flown  between  Doncaster  and  Torquay, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and  the  fastest  birds  did  the 
journey  at  a  velocity  of  twelve  hundred 
and  eleven  yards  per  minute,  or  up- 
wards of  forty  miles  per  hour  for  the 
whole  distance!  Now  this,  to  the  un- 
initiated reader  may  seem  a  remarkable 
feat,  but  the  wonder  vanishes  when  the 
simple  facts  are  told.  These  birds  are 
carefully  trained  for  the  work,  taught 
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the  road  stage  by  stage,  so  that  they 
may  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  intermediate  country  between 
the  points  from  which  they  are  to  be 
flown.  The  birds  are  taught  to  cross 
the  sea  in  a  similar  manner,  being  taken 
each  trip  farther  and  farther  from  land, 
and  then  thrown  up  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  home.  That  this  pecul- 
iarity of  the  homing  pigeon  is  surely  an 
acquired  habit,  the  result  of  careful 
breeding  and  training,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  birds,  if 
liberated  in  a  fog,  or  at  night,  will,  very 
sensibly,  decline  to  fly  at  all.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion of  the  most  capable  birds  have  a 
marked  effect  in  strengthening  the  apti- 
tude of  this  special  breed  of  pigeons  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  trained, 
just  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  with 
the  various  breeds  of  horses  and  dogs. 
How  far  this  aptitude  is  hereditary,  is 
still  a  moot  question. 

Again,  it  is  a  most  significant  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
naturalists,  and  one  of  the  most  acute 
observers  that  ever  lived,  Dr.  Allied 
Russel  Wallace,  has  thrown  all  the 
weight  of  his  great  authority  against 
the  possession  of  this  homing  instinct, 
this  sense  of  direction,  either  in  animals 
or  in  man.  And  we  must  remember 
that  few  if  any  men  with  pretensions  to 
profound  scientific  knowledge  are  more 
eminently  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  than  he.  Dr.  Wallace  has  spent 
at  least  twelve  years  of  his  active,  ob- 
servant life  amidst  the  equatorial  for- 
ests of  the  eastern  and  western  tropics 
in  intelligent  and  discerning  quest  of 
information  relating  to  some  of  the 
most  complex  and  important  biological 
problems,  seeing  and  noting  phenomena 
bearing  directly  upon  questions  he  has 
been  striving  to  solve.  In  one  of  his 
many  delightful  works  on  natural  his- 
tory Dr.  Wallace  relates  an  incident 
bearing  very  closely  upon  the  present 
subject.  He  was  at  the  time  studying 
the  exuberant  life  in  the  wonderful 
island  of  Celebes.  He  writes:  "The 
major  sent  a  boat,  as  he  had  promised, 
to    take    home    my    baggage,    while    I 


walked  through  the  forest  with  my  two 
boys  and  a  guide,  about  fourteen  miles. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  distance  there 
was  no  path,  and  we  had  often  to  cut 
our  way  through  tangled  rattans  or 
thickets  of  bamboo.  In  some  of  our 
turnings  to  find  the  most  practicable 
route,  I  expressed  my  fear  that  we  were 
losing  our  way,  as  the  sun  being  vertical 
I  could  see  no  possible  clue  to  the  right 
direction.  My  conductors,  however, 
laughed  at  the  idea,  which  they  seemed 
to  consider  quite  ludicrous;  and  sure 
enough,  about  half-way,  we  suddenly 
encountered  a  little  hut  where  people 
from  Licoupang  came  to  hunt  and 
smoke  wild  pigs.  My  guide  told  me  he 
had  never  before  traversed  the  forest 
between  these  two  points;  and  this  is 
what  is  considered  by  some  travellers 
as  one  of  the  savage  instincts,  whereas 
it  is  merely  the  result  of  wide  general 
knowledge.  The  man  knew  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  whole  district— the  slope  of 
the  land,  the  direction  of  the  streams, 
the  belts  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  and  many 
other  indications  of  locality  and  direc- 
tion; and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  hit 
straight  upon  the  hut,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  he  had  often  hunted.  In  a  forest 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  he  would  be 
quite  as  much  at  a  loss  as  a  European. 
Thus  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  with  all  the 
wonderful  accounts  of  Indians  finding 
their  way  through  trackless  forests  to 
definite  points.  They  may  never  have 
passed  straight  between  the  two  par- 
ticular points  before,  but  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  vicinity  of  both, 
and  have  such  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  whole  country,  its  water  system,  its 
soil,  and  its  vegetation,  that  as  they 
approach  the  point  they  are  to  reach, 
many  easily  recognized  indications  en- 
able them  to  hit  upon  it  with  certainty." 
In  another  work  Dr.  Wallace  has 
something  more  to  say  upon  the  sense 
of  direction  in  savages.  He  writes: 
"Let  us  now  consider  the  fact  of  Indians 
finding  their  way  through  forests  they 
have  never  traversed  before.  This  is 
much  misunderstood  for  I  believe  it  is 
only  performed  under  such  special  con- 
ditions as  at  once  to  show  that  instinct 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.    A  savage,  it 
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is  true,  can  find  his  way  through  his 
native  forests  in  a  direction   in   which 
he  has  never  traversed  them  before;  but 
this  is  because  from  infancy  he  has  been 
used  to  wander  in  them,  and  to  find  his 
way  by  indications  which  he  has  ob- 
served himself  or  learnt  from  others. 
Savages  make  long  journeys  in  many 
directions,    and    their    whole    faculties 
being  directed  to  the  subject,  they  gain 
a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
topography,  not  only  of  their  own  dis- 
trict, but  of  all  the  regions  round  about. 
Every  one  who  has  travelled  in  a  new 
direction  communicates  his  knowledge 
to  those  who  have  travelled   less,   ami 
descriptions  of  routes  and  localities,  and 
minute  incidents  of  travel,  form  one  of 
the  main  staples  of  conversation  round 
the  evening  tire.      Every   wanderer  or 
captive  from  another  tribe  adds  to  the 
store  of  information,  and  as  the  very 
existence  of  individuals  and  of  whole 
families  and   tribes   depends   upon    the 
completeness  of  this  knowledge,  all  the 
acute  perceptive  faculties  of  the  adult 
savage    are    devoted    to   acquiring   and 
perfecting  it.    The  good  hunter  or  war- 
rior thus  comes  to  know  the  bearing  of 
every    hill    and    mountain    range,    the 
directions    and    junctions    of    all     the 
streams,  the    situation    of    each    tract 
characterized    by    peculiar    vegetation, 
not  only  within  the  area  he  has  himself 
traversed,  but  for  perhaps  a   hundred 
miles  around  it.    His  acute  observation 
enables  him  to  detect  the  slightest  un- 
dulations  of  the   surface,    the   various 
changes  of  subsoil  and  alterations  in  the 
character  of  the  vegetation,  that  would 
be  imperceptible  or  meaningless  to   a 
stranger.    His   eye  is  always   open   to 
the  direction  in  which  he  is  going— the 
mossy  side  of  trees,  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain plants  under  the  shade  of  rocks,  the 
morning  and  evening  flight  of  birds,  are 
to  him  indications  of  direction  almost  as 
sure  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.    Now, 
if  such  a  savage  is  required  to  find  his 
way  across  this  country  in  a  direction 
in  which  he  has  never  been  before,  he  is 
quite  equal  to  the   task.    By   however 
circuitous  a  route  he  has  come  to  tne 
point  he  is  to  start  from,   he  has  ob- 
served all  the  bearings  and  distances 


so    well,    that    he    knows    pretty    well 
where  he  is,  the  direction  of  his  own 
home,  and  that  of  the  place  he  is  re- 
quired to  go  to.    He  starts  towards  it, 
and   knows  that   by  a   certain   time  he 
must  cross  an  upland  or  a  river,  that  the 
streams  should  flow  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, and  that  he  should  cross  some  of 
them  at  a  certain  distance  from  their 
sources.      The     nature     of     the     soil 
throughout  the  whole  region  is  known 
to  him,  as  well  as  all  the  great  features 
of  the  vegetation.    As   he    approaches 
any  tract  of  country  he  has  been  in  or 
near  before,   many   minute   indications 
guide   him],  but   he   observes    them    so 
cautiously  that   his   white   companions 
cannot  perceive  by  what  he  has  directed 
his  course.      Every  now  and  then   he 
slightly  changes  his  direction,  but  he  is 
never  confused,  never  loses  himself,  for 
he  always  feels  at  home;  till  at  last  he 
arrives  at  a  well-known  country,  and 
directs  his  course  so  as  to   reach  the 
exact  spot  desired.    To  the  Europeans 
whom  he  guides  he  seems  to  have  come 
without   trouble,    without   any    special 
observations,  and  in  a  nearly  straight, 
unchanging    course.    They    are    aston- 
ished, and  ask  if  he  has  ever  been  the 
same  route  before,   and   when   he  an- 
swers "No,"  conclude  that  some  unerr- 
ing instinct  could   alone   have   guided 
him.    But  take  this  same  man  into  an- 
other country  very  similar  to  his  own, 
but  with  other  streams  and  hills,  an- 
other kind   of  soil,   with   a  somewhat 
different   vegetation  and    animal    life; 
and  after  bringing  him  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  a  given  point  ask  him  to  return 
to  his  starting  place  by  a  straight  line  of 
fifty  miles  through  the  forest,  and  he 
will  certainly  decline  to  attempt  it,  or. 
attempting  it,   will  more  or  less  com- 
pletely fail.    His  supposed  instinct  does 
not   act   out   of   his   own    country.      A 
savage,   even   in   a  new  country,   has, 
however,   undoubted   advantages  from 
his    familiarity    with    forest    life,    his 
entire   fearlessness   of   being   lost,    his 
accurate  perception  of  direction  and  of 
distance,  and  he  is  thus  able  very  soon 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  district 
that   seems   marvellous   to  a  civilized 
man;  but  my  own  observation  of  sav- 
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ages  in  forest  countries  has  convinced 
me  that  they  find  their  way  by  the  use 
of  no  other  faculties  than  those  which 
we  ourselves  possess.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  that  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
new  and  mysterious  power  to  account 
for  savages  being  able  to  do  that  which, 
under  similar  conditions,  we  could  al- 
most all  of  us  perform,  although  per- 
haps less  perfectly,  is  almost  ludi- 
crously unnecessary."  Now  these  are 
pregnant  words  from  such  a  profound 
biologist,  and  have  a  most  refreshing 
ring  of  rationalness  about  them.  .In 
such  an  observation  of  savage  life  we 
undoubtedly  find  the  key  to  the  mystery 
of  Von  Middendorff's  Samoyeds  cross- 
ing the  Siberian  tundras;  one  traveller 
is  captivated  by  the  apparently  esoteric 
proceeding,  the  other  seeks  its  explana- 
tion in  a  rational  way. 

As  bearing  on  the  acute  perceptive 
powers  of  savage  man  and  wild  animals 
we  have  the  testimony  of  such  close  ob- 
servers of  nature  as  Mr.  Hudson,  whose 
essay  on  "Sight  in  Savages"  should  be 
read  by  every  person  at  all  interested 
in  the  present  subject.  Another  ac- 
curate observer  of  nature,  whose  name 
is  almost  as  well  known  at  the  present 
time  as  it  was  to  an  earlier  generation, 
dear  old  Charles  Waterton,  was  also 
struck  with  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  South  American  savages  wan- 
dered through  their  native  forests,  and 
thus  writes:  "In  finding  their  way 
through  these  pathless  wilds,  the  sun  is 
to  them  what  Ariadne's  clue  was  to 
Theseus.  When  he  is  on  the  meridian 
they  generally  sit  down,  and  rove  on- 
wards again  as  soon  as  he  has  suffi- 
ciently declined  to  the  west;  they  re- 
quire no  other  compass.  When  in 
chase,  they  break  a  twig  on  the  bushes 
as  they  pass  by  every  three  or  four 
hundred  paces,  and  this  often  prevents 
them  from  losing  their  way  on  their 
return."  That  savages,  with  all  their 
wonderful  acumen  for  finding  their  way 
across  trackless  forests  and  plains, 
sometimes  blunder,  we  have  one  very 
remarkable  instance  recorded  by  Mr. 
Selous,  where  "Boy,"  a  native  gun  car- 
rier, expressed  Ins  inability  to  find  the 
camp,  owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  zigzag 


course  which  had  been  followed  all  the 
afternoon,  and  suggested  to  his  master 
—lost  like  himself  in  the  bush,  even 
wTith  a  compass— to  make  for  where  the 
moon  was  setting  in  order  to  strike  the 
path  by  which  they  had  come  from  the 
river.  This  incident  not  only  shows 
that  savages  themselves  must  fre- 
quently be  at  a  loss  to  find  their  way, 
but  also  that  they  are  keen  observers 
of  various  natural  phenomena  which 
they  utilize  as  guides  in  their  wander- 
ings. Canon  Tristram  remarked  sim- 
ilar traits  in  the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara. 
He  writes:  "The  Souafa  boast  of  won- 
drous powers  of  endurance  and  of 
vision,  and  profess  to  be  able  to  walk 
thirty  leagues  in  a  day.  Doubtless  the 
difficulty  of  the  country  and  the  scarc- 
ity of  landmarks  must  quicken  the 
perceptive  faculties  in  a  marvellous 
degree;  and  accordingly  they  pretend  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  sheep 
and  a  goat  several  leagues  off!  They 
will  tell  by  his  footmarks  to  what  tribe 
a  traveller  belonged;  they  profess  to 
distinguish  the  sex  of  a  wild  animal  by 
its  track,  or  the  species  of  a  date  by  its 
stone.  Even  more  incredible  are  the 
powers  they  pretend  to,  if  we  may  place 
reliance  on  Daumas;  and  when  he  ex- 
pressed incredulity,  they  asked  if  this 
were  more  unreasonable  than  for  a 
physician  to  profess  to  distinguish  a 
disease  by  the  tongue  and  the  pulse." 

The  testimony  of  all  these  observers, 
and  of  many  others  who  might  also 
have  been  quoted,  all  tends  to  indicate 
that  this  "sense  of  direction"  in  animals 
is  really  an  imaginary  one,  and  that  the 
so-called  homing  instinct  is  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  ordinary  powers  of  observa- 
tion rendered  excessively  sensitive  and 
acute  by  the  surrounding  circumstances 
and  necessities  of  life — powers  of  obser- 
vation, we  may  add.  that  would  put 
even  those  of  a  Sherlc^k  Holmes  to  the 
blush!  We  may  here  also  add  that 
with  regard  to  the  instances  of  homing 
instinct  in  domestic  animals  which 
have  been  recorded,  probably  for  on" 
successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  dog 
or  cat  to  return  home,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred failures,  of  w7hich  naturally 
enough  we  never  hear  anything.    Allu- 
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sion  should  also  be  made  to  the  migrat- 
ing moths  recorded  by  Giitke.  These 
movements  are  purely  irruptic  ones  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  as  the  visita- 
tions of  Sand  Grouse,  the  outflow  of 
excessive  population  from  a  congested 
district,  with  no  thought  or  possibility 
of  return  to  the  home  centre,  and  differ 
as  widely  as  the  poles  from  what  is 
classed  as  normal  migration.  Indeed, 
I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
migratory  movement  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  the  present  subject  at 
all. 

I  might  here  have  briefly  alluded  to 
strong  evidence  which  tends  to  refute 
the  faculty  of  sense  direction  or  homing 
Instinct  in  birds  as  being  the  guiding 
medium  on  their  migrations.  But  it 
must  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  in  my 
long-continued  studies  of  the  migration 
of  birds  I  have  not  come  across  a  single 
scrap  of  evidence  confirmatory  of  such 
a  faculty,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is 
capable  of  being  explained  by  the  exclu- 
sive exercise  of  those  mental  faculties 
which  are  to  a  great  extent  the  common 
possession  of  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  subject  still  requires  much 
further  investigation  and  experiment. 
if  only  to  convince  the  believers  in  this 
mysterious  sense  of  direction  of  what 
I  cannot  help  describing  as  an  error. 
The  very  nature  of  the  subject  makes 
successful  experiment  respecting  it 
most  difficult,  whilst  the  inclination  to 
surround  it  with  mystery  seems  almost 
irresistible.  Unfortunately  man's  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  philosophical  re- 
search is  much  that  of  the  spectator 
who  enters  a  theatre  in  the  middle  of 
the  performance,  and  during  the  short 
time  that  he  is  permitted  to  watch  the 
piece  speculates  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  plot  and  its  final  denoue- 
ment. In  the  name  of  science  we  pro- 
test against  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  sense  direction  or 
"richtsinn,"  as  Von  Middendorff  terms 
it,  being  sought  in  the  esoteric  and  the 
superhuman  as  long  as  a  perfectly 
rational  explanation  may  be  found  by 
absolutely  natural  methods. 

Cbabl.es  Dixox. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HUNGARY'S  PATRIOT-POET. 

"Extra  Hungariam  non  est  vita; 
Si  est  vita,  non  est  ita." 

Magyar  Proverb. 

At  a  time  when  Hungary  has  been 
celebrating  her  national  millennium 
with  such  pomp  and  triumph,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  brilliant 
services  rendered  by  her  great  national 
poet,  in  reviving  the  national  spirit  at  a 
time  when  it  was  well-nigh  extinct. 

In  the  "thirties"  Hungary's  fortunes 
were  indeed  at  a  low  ebb;  but  in  her 
hour  of  humiliation  and  distress  her 
sens  rallied  nobly  to  her  help;  and  pre- 
eminent among  them  stands  out  a  tri- 
umvirate; Deak,  the  wise  far-seeing 
prudent  statesman,  seeking  to  attain  his 
ends  by  constitutional  means,  the  man 
of  thought,  the  brains  of  the  national 
movement;  Kossuth,  the  man  of  fiery 
eloquence,  and  fierce,  restless  energy, 
who  would  listen  to  no  compromises, 
nor  wait  the  working  of  gradual  reme- 
dies, the  man  of  action,  the  arm  of  the 
movement;  and,  finally,  Petofi,  the 
typical  Magyar,  the  man  of  the  people, 
who  spoke  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
peoplev  the  4ioet,  the  inspiration  of  the 
movement.  His  personality  is  the  most 
attractive  of  the  three,  and  his  romantic 
life  and  mysterious  death,  apart  even 
from  his  literary  distinction,  make  him 
worthy  of  consideration.  Continental 
nations  have  recognized  his  merit;  in 
Germany  thirty-four  translations,  and 
in  France  four,  have  appeared,  and  in 
Belgium,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Sweden  he 
has  found  translators;  but  in  England 
he  is  hardly  known,  only  one  small  vol- 
ume of  translations  having  appeared, 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  John  Bowring.  Yet 
Grimm  says:  "Petofi  will  rank  among 
the  greatest  poets  of  all  times  and  all 
tongues."  Heine  speaks  of  "his  rustic 
song,  sweeter  than  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale;" and  Uhland  regretted  that  he 
was  too  old  to  learn  Magyar,  so  that  he 
might  read  Petofi  in  his  native  tongue. 

Alexander  Petofi  was  born  in  1823, 
when  the  national  spirit  was  struggling 
for  expression.  The  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  rolled  like  a 
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mighty  wave  over  Europe,  reached  to 
Hungary,  and  one  of  their  first  manifes- 
tations was  a  determination  that 
Magyar  should  supersede  German  as 
the  official  language,  and  that  freedom 
of  the  press  should  be  secured.  But 
Magyar  had  sunk  to  the  position  of  a 
provincial  dialect;  the  very  words 
needed  for  modern  life  were  wanting, 
so  that  Herder  declared:  "In  fifty  years 
the  Magyar  language  will  be  only  a 
memory;"  yet  such  was  its  inherent 
vigor,  and  so  strong  the  influence  of  a 
great  national  enthusiasm,  that  a  rich 
Hungarian  literature  blossomed  into 
life,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  great  French 
Orientalist  pronounced:  "No  language 
can  compete  with  the  Magyar  for  per- 
fection of  construction  and  sonorous- 
ness." And  foremost  among  Hungary's 
national  poets  stands  the  youthful 
figure  of  Petofi. 

His  father  was  only  a  butcher,  but 
was  in  Magyar  law  a  nobilis,  or  free 
landowner.  When  Alexander  was  only 
fifteen  his  father  was  nearly  ruined  by 
an  overflow  of  the  Danube;  but  great 
efforts  were  made  to  complete  the  boy's 
education.  He,  however,  showed  no 
application,  spent  his  time  in  scribbling 
verses,  and  was  expelled  from  school. 
Resenting  his  father's  well-deserved  re- 
bukes, he  ran  away  from  home,  and 
being  struck  with  "stage  fever,"  became 
errand  boy  at  a  theatre  in  Pesth,  and  at 
seventeen  seems  to  have  sunk  to  the 
level  of  a  street  arab,  begging  his  bread. 

He  next  enlisted,  but  found  military 
discipline  not  much  to  his  liking;  he 
continued  writing  poetry  and  indulging 
in  dreams  of  a  Republic,  till  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Croatia,  where  he 
fell  ill,  and  a  kindly  army  doctor  pro- 
cured his  discharge.  He  then  went  to 
Papa,  ostensibly  to  study;  but  though 
he  read  largely  it  was  in  a  purely 
desultory  fashion.  He  chiefly  distin- 
guished himself  by  writing  and  reciting 
poems  to  his  fellow-students,  amongst 
wliom  was  Jokai,  the  well-known 
novelist.  He  made  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  as  an  actor;  his  genius  was 
lyric  rather  than  dramatic;  he  was  too 
completely  filled  by  one  idea  at  a  time 
to  enable  him  to  analyze,  combine),  and 


subordinate  single  interests  to  a  har- 
monious whole.  An  idea  was  to  him  as 
living  as  a  person;  it  mastered  him,  not 
he  it. 

Then  Petofi  tried  literature;  he  copied, 
he  translated,  he  sent  small  poems  to 
the  newspapers.  Having  fallen  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  obscure  poverty,  hun- 
gry, and  homeless,  he  met  an  old  school- 
fellow, who  shared  with  him  his  whole 
fortune  of  two  gulden;  till  at  length  a 
Pesth  journal  consented  to  employ  him; 
he  had  to  travel  thither  on  foot,  his  sole 
possessions  his  precious  manuscripts 
and  the  one  gulden  his  friend  had  given 
him;  and  so,  unknown,  poverty-stricken, 
shabby,  without  friends,  and  only 
twenty-one  years  old,  he  reached  the 
capital,  where,  in  five  short  years,  he 
was  to  achieve  a  position  till  then  unat- 
tained  by  any  Magyar  poet. 

He  betook  himself  at  once  to  Voros- 
marty,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 
He  received  the  shabby  youth  coldly, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  his 
poems.  Petofi,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  began  to  read,  and,  after  lis- 
tening awhile  in  silence,  Vorosmarty 
exclaimed:  "You  are  the  first  lyrical 
poet  Hungary  has  produced."  From 
that  moment  a  relation  honorable  to 
both  sprang  up  between  the  two  poets, 
and  Vorosmarty  with  true  generosity 
at  once  presented  Petofi  to  the  National 
Literary  Union,  which  enrolled  him  as 
honorary  member,  and  defrayed  the 
expense  of  publishing  his  first  collection 
of  poems,  and  from  that  time  "he  rained 
songs."  A  contemporary  thus  describes 
this  period:  "Petofi  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  himself  Hungary's  most  popular 
poet.  Wherever  he  went  the  people 
were  singing  his  songs.  He  went  to  bed 
at  night  hearing  them,  and  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning  the  people  were 
singing  them  in  the  streets."  Publish- 
ers and  editors  besieged  him;  he  was 
f§ted  at  banquets,  welcomed  with  torch- 
light processions,  greeted  by  the  soldiers 
with  cries  of  "Eljen!"  (Hail!)  and  when 
he  appeared  in  the  very  theatre  from 
which  he  had  been  hissed  as  an  unsuc- 
cessful actor  the  whole  audience  rose  to 
receive  himi  and  greeted  him  with  ring- 
ing cheers. 
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In  1847  Petofi  married  Julia  Szendrey, 
with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  the 
short  year  and  ten  months  of  life  which 
remained  to  him,  and  by  whom  he  had 
one  son. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  he  greeted  the 
revolution  of  1848  with  enthusiasm, 
made  patriotic  speeches  in  the  street, 
stood  for  election  in  the  reformed  Diet, 
and  issued  the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished independently  of  censorship.  He 
joined  the  insurgents  and  was  present 
at  several  battles,  showing  the  greatest 
coolness  and  intrepidity.  General  Bern 
appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp  and 
secretary,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Miihlbach  decorated  him  with  his  own 
hand. 

At  the  terrible  slaughter  at  Seg> 
Petofi  was  eertainly  present.  The 
ins  turned  the  Hungarian  flank 
and  trampled  down  the  insurgents  in  a 
wild  cavalry  charge.  Friend  and  foe 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred  were 
thrown  into  a  common  grave.  Pet<"»ti 
was  last  seen  among  the  staff  just  be- 
fore the  final  onslaught,  and.  living  or 
dead,  he  was  never  seen  again,  for  his 
body  was  not  found.  For  long  the 
nation  would  not  believe  that  the  bril- 
liant young  patriot-poet  was  dead,  and 
many  "claimants"  made  for  a  time  an 
easy  living  from  the  liberality  of  the 
peasantry.  But  it  was  too  true;  the 
short  brilliant  life  here  below  was  over. 

Petofi  had  his  Boswell— Kertbeny— to 
whose  writings  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
—a  faithful  friend,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  spreading  the  poet's  fame.  He  thus 
concludes  his  review  of  our  poet: — 

Son  of  an  impoverished  butcher;  during 
the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life,  street- 
arab,  vagabond,  student,  common  soldier, 
strolling  actor;  often  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, consumed  by  misery,  want,  and 
ambition — during  the  next  five  years,  the 
darling  of  the  nation;  its  greatest  poet; 
popular  as  none  had  ever  been  before; 
reformer  and  enricher  of  the  national 
language;  creator  of  new  elements  in  the 
national  literature,  equally  full  of  genius 
in  the  simplest  song  and  in  the  highest 
flight  of  poetry;  versatile  and  prolific  as 
few    other  poets   in   the  world's   history: 


happy  husband  and  father;  benefactor  of 
his  parents;  popular  orator;  political 
leader;  hero  on  tne  battlefield;  and,  lastly 
— lastly,  only  twenty-five,  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth  and  genius,  extinguished, 
disappearing  the  evening  after  the  battle 
like  a  shooting  star  falling  from  heaven, 
becoming  a  myth  on  the  lips  of  the  people 
— tnis  life  is  itself  a  poem. 

So  Kertbeny  in  his  enthusiasm;  nor 
did  he  stand  alone,  for  Defik,  hearing 
that  Kertbeny  was  projecting  a  visit  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  Magyars,  bid  him  "stay  at 
home,  for  to  popularize  one  song  of 
Petftfi'S  was  to  render  a  greater  service 
to  his  countrymen,  than  to  trace  their 
origin  to  the  noblest  Oriental  stem." 

In  considering  the  writings  of  Petofi 
two  points  must  be  remembered.  First 
we  judge  only  by  translations,  ami 
translations  from  a  Turanian  into  an 
Aryan  language.  Not  only  is  the  genius 
of  the  language  different,  but  the  cast 
of  i bought  is  that  of  a  nation  formed  in 
a  different  mould  and  developed  by 
different  circumstances.  Secondly,  we 
must  remember  that  Petofi's  whole 
Literary  career  is  comprised  in  five  short 
years,  and  ended  at  an  age  when  most 
men  have  hardly  attained  maturity. 

With  the  materials  at  our  command, 
any  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of 
IVtofi's  literary  work  would  be  unjusti- 
fiable presumption;  we  can  but  note  a 
few  salient  features,  and  strive  to  catch 
a  faint  echo  of  his  words  as  they  reach 
us  through  the  medium  of  Sir  John 
Bowring's  translation,  now  and  then 
supplementing  these  by  translation 
from  a  French  prose  version  by  Ujfalvy, 
which  even  when  subjected  to  the 
process  of  double  dilution  is  still  full  of 
charm. 

If  in  all  things  Petofi  was,  as  he  him- 
self claims,  "the  essence  of  the  national 
character,"  in  nothing  is  this  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  his  passionate 
love  of  liberty.  Heine's  witty  saying  is 
well  known,  but  may  bear  repetition. 
"The  Englishman,"  he  says,  "loves 
liberty  like  his  wife;  the  Frenchman 
like  his  mistress;  the  German  like  his 
old  grandmother,"   Petofi's  love  is   all 
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these  combined  and  something  more. 
It  is  unselfish  as  the  Englishman's, 
passionate  as  the  Frenchman's,  faith- 
ful as  the  German's.  But  it  is  also  the 
chivalrous  love  of  the  strong  for  the 
weak,  of  the  deliverer  for  the  captive. 
He  felt  himself  the  devoted  priest  of  a 
violated  shrine,  the  reverent  worshipper 
of  a  dishonored  deity;  his  love  for 
liberty  was  health,  joy,  religion,  life 
itself. 

All  other  things  above 
Are  Liberty  and  Love. 
Life  would  I  gladly  tender 
For  Love;  yet  joyfully 
Would  Love  itself  surrender 
For  Liberty! 

And  again  note  the  concentrated  pas- 
sion of  these  words:— 

I  bear  in  my  heart  one  love  above  all 
other; 

But  this  love  is  holy,  and  cleaves  to  no  out- 
ward form. 

She   whom    I   love   is   divine,    the   exiled 


Liberty!    Alas!    it   is    but   in    dreams    of 

night 
To    my    longing    eyes    she    unveils    her 

charms; 
But  almost  each  night  she  blesses  me, 
With  ever  the  same  fair  dream. 
This  very  day  she  crossed  my  path, 
In  a  land  of  many  flowers; 
I  knelt  at  her  feet,  I  breathed  my  ardent 

love, 
To  pluck  a  flower  I  bent,  and  put  forth 

my  hand. 
But  behind  me  stood  the  headsman; 
With  his  blood-stained  axe  he  struck  me; 
My  head  fell  into  my  outstretched  hand; 
I  offered  that  in  lieu  of  the  flower. 

Passionately  as  he  loves  his  country, 
of  which  he  says:  "If  the  earth  be  God's 
crown,  our  country  is  its  fairest  jewel;" 
it  is  because  its  natural  aspect  even  is 
associated  with  his  love  of  freedom; 
the  Puszta  (the  wide  rolling  plain)  sug- 
gests infinity;  no  Dutchman  could  sing 
the  praises  of  a  flat  country  more  whole- 
heartedly:— 

O,  I  love  that  wild,  for  there  I  dwell  in 
freedom 
As  no  other  where; 


There  my  eyes  embrace  a  limitless  hori- 
zon, 
Not  imprisoned  here. 
No  dark  mountains  bound  creation's  grand 
arena. 
Dancing  o'er  the  plains 
Here  no  streams  run  down  whose  ringing 
might  remind  me 
Of  the  tyrant's  chain. 

His  affection  for  his  wife  is  deep  and 
tender,  but  she  must  share  his  patriotic 
feelings.  Not  long  after  his  marriage, 
while  dwelling  on  his  happiness  "which 
shines  like  a  pure  pearl,"  he  seems  to 
deprecate  the  displeasure  of  his  sword, 
which  hung  up  on  the  wall,  "seems  to 
glower  with  sullen  look:"— 

Nay,    well  shouldst  thou  know   her,   my 

young  wife, 
Crown  of  my  life, 
Know'st  thou  not  also  her  heart? 
Let  my  country  one  day  need  my  arm, 
She  herself  will  gird  thee  upon  me, 
And  blessing  us  both  will  say: 
"Go  forth,  and  be  ever  faithful,  each  to 

other." 
His  first  thought  on  the  birth  of  his 
son,  "jeune  oiseau  de  mon  ame,"  is  that 
there  is  another  offering  to  dedicate  to 
his  country.  From  a  touching  poem 
we  learn  that  Petofi's  intense  love  of 
country  was  inherited  from  his  father, 
whom  he  describes  as  an  old  man  whose 
feeble  steps  could  scarce  support  him 
across  the  room,  but  who  in  the  hour  of 
need  marches  at  the  head  of  a  troop; 
and  yet  he  has  no  material  stake  in  his, 
own  country:— 

Rich,  he  would  fight  for  his  riches; 
'Tis  the  poor  only  love  nought  but  their 
native  land. 

But  perhaps  no  writings  of  Petofi 
give  a  more  graphic  picture  of  his  in- 
tense love  of  liberty,  than  two  short 
companion  poems:  "The  Song  of  the 
Dogs,"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Wolves." 
The  irony,  the  keen  perception  of  the 
sufferings  which  must  be  endured  by 
the  upholders  of  Liberty  are  most  forci- 
ble. Each  poem  begins  in  the  same 
words:— 

The  sky  is  dark,  the  tempest  roars, 
Snow  and  rain,  offspring  of  winter,  fall 
noiselessly; 
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but  the  dogs  go  on  to  describe  how  they 
are  sheltered  in  a  warm  nook  where 
their  kind  master  "appoints  their  dwel- 
ling." They  have  no  care,  they  feed 
amply  on  the  food  which  remains  from 
their  master's  meals;  true  there  is  some- 
times a  whip  that  whistles  unpleas- 
antly/, but  "a  dog's  hide  is  soon  healed," 
the  master's  anger  is  appeased;— 


We  approach  with  joy, 
his  feet. 


and  humbly  lick 


All  is  glorious  acquiescence  in  servi- 
tude on  account  of  the  material  advan- 
tages it  affords. 

Now  hear  the  wolves;  they  wander  on 
bare  steppes,  without  shelter,  cold  and 
hungry;  the  bullet  of  the  huntsman 
pierces  their  flesh,  the  white  carpet  of 
snow  is  stained  with  blood: — 

Our  lot  is  wretched— but  we  are  free. 

The    contrast    is    made    as    sharp    as 
>le:  but   we  are  left   in  no  doubt 
where  the  poet's  choice  lies. 

ii*s  affections  were  warm  and 
kindly;  his  early  undutifulness  seems 
to  have  been  but  a  boyish  freak.  He 
writes  affectionately  of  his  desire  to 
help  his  family.  If  he  can  but  make  his 
way.  his  mother  shall  have  an  illu- 
minated Psalter  of  her  very  own.  where 
she  can  look  on  the  face  of  the  Lord 
Christ,  as  she  loved  to  do.  For  himself 
he  has  only  one  characteristic  aspira- 
tion; -for  a  room  full  of  books  where  I 
would  never  write  poetry  for  filthy 
lucre;"  and  with  an  heroic  confidence  in 
his  power  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  his 
fellows  if  he  could  only  gain  their  ear, 
he    adds:    "Rather   would    I    fling   my 

broadcast,  I  would  scatter  them 
in  the  streets;  I  Know  well  they  would 
not  long  be  left  there." 

Petofi  had  the  poetic  temperament 
which  brings  sorrow  as  well  as  joy; 
paeans  of  victory  alternate  with  ex- 
pressions of  inmost  conviction  that  "the 
poet's  crown  is  a  crown  of  thorns." 
And  he  realized  to  the  full  the  respon- 
sibility laid  on  the  poet,  even  while  he 
felt  that  the  gift  was  an  over-mastering 
inspiration.  He  expresses  these  convic- 
tions in  two  very  interesting  poems.    In 


one  he  states  the  materialistic  view  of 
life:— 

We  live  in  vile  and  venal  days,  and  know 

it; 
The  world  is  but  a  coin  of  golden  dust; 
And  on  it  the  impression  of  the  poet 
Is  but  a  transitory  bit  of  rust. 

This    theory    is    indignantly    rejected 
with  righteous  scorn:— 

Not  so!  he  is  the  image  of  the  king 

On   the  world's  currency — he  the  truest 

test 
Of  the  pure  ore  that  makes  the  metal  ring. 

Then  follows  the  duty:— 

Art   thou  a  poet?  ring  the  music  loud, 
And  of  thy  great  inheritance  be  proud. 


stirring 
himself 


And   once  again   he   speaks 

words    showing    how    he    felt 
mastered  by  his  gift:— 

O,  Poetry!  thou  spider! 

Thai    in   thy   treacherous    web  entanglest 

men   .   .  . 
i  feel  my  growing  strength, 

And  it  shall  free  my  chained  heart  from 
thy  grasping. 

S]  irit  of  Poetry!  I  cannot  smite  thee, 

I  cannot  smite  thee  dumb; 

Spite  of  myself,  my  inner  heart  is  speak- 
ing. 

Its  passionate  hursts  will  come. 

They  will  come  thundering,  whether 

Heard  or  unheard,  in  accents  loud  and 
rude; 

For  I  in  list  apeak,  must  sing 

While  breath  inspires  my  life,  or  passion 
warms  my  blood. 

Prolific  as  Petofi  was,  he  was  equally 
versatile;  he  tried  almost  every  style 
both  in  prose  and  poetry;  nor  was  his 
sympathy  and  interest  confined  to  his 
native  literature.  He  wrote  several 
translations;  and  his  estimate  of  Shake- 
speare, though  expressed  in  whimsical 
language,  has  an  interest  for  us. 

Shakespeare  alone  is  half  of  the  whole 
world.  Before  his  time  creation  was  in- 
complete, and  when  God  created  him  he 
said:  "Behold,  now,  mankind!  if  ye  have 
hitherto  doubted  my  existence  or  my 
power,  doubt  no  longer."  Shakespeare 
stole  from  Nature  all  her  beauty;  we  only 
painfully  glean  from  between  the  stubble 
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what  he  was  pleased  to  leave  behind,  or 
what  he  considered  beneath  him  to  gather. 

This  very  brief  and  inadequate  sketch 
of  a  true  poet  may  be  fittingly  closed 
with  the  words  of  a  competent  critic, 
M.  Desbordes  Valmore,  who  says:— 

Among  the  poets  of  Hungary,  Petofi  is 
the  greatest  and  most  truthful  representa- 
tive of  his  country.  He  learnt  the  science 
of  life  without  losing  aught  of  its  senti- 
ment. Art  had  not  destroyed  the  man  in 
him.  The  man  was  so  living  and  had  such 
compelling  power  over  the  poet,  that  when 
the  time  came  to  die  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  he  hastened  to  the  sacrifice, 
recognizing  that  in  that  supreme  moment 
she  demanded  not  his  poems  but  his 
blood.  The  life  and  death  of  Petofi  were 
alike  consecrated  to  his  country;  as  poet 
he  sang  her  praises,  as  hero  he  fought  her 
battles. 

It  may  be  said,  our  own  literature, 
particularly  our  poetry,  is  so  rich  and  so 
varied,  why  should  we  trouble  our- 
selves to  enquire  into  the  poetry  of 
other  nations?  It  is  a  question  each 
must  decide  for  himself  but  it  has  been 
well  said:  "To  read  a  national  poet,  that 
is  to  say  a  poet  who  in  heart  remains 
national,  but  by  his  genius  becomes  uni- 
versal, is  to  become  initiated  into  the 
inner  life  of  his  country."  And  surely 
all  that  enlarges  our  sympathy  and  ex: 
tends  our  mental  horizon  is  a  national 
gain.  Human  nature  is  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  one,  if  we  only 
dig  deep  enough  below  the  surface;  and 
the  treasure  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
mutual  insight  is  precious  and  worth 
digging  for;  "the  well  is  deep,"  but  the 
source  is  inexhaustible. 

Jessie  Douglas  Montgomery. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SOME  PEKING  POLITICIANS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
in  China  that  Li  Hungchang.  when 
deprived  of  his  viceroyalty  and  ordered 
to  Peking,  was  compelled  to  distribute 
among  the  court   officials    and    others 


no  less  a  sum  than  eight  million  taels, 
equivalent  to  about  one  million  ster- 
ling, in  order  to  protect  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  his  political  enemies. 
With  the  exception  of  the  vastness  of 
the  amount  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  this  proceeding,  as  Li  has  the  best 
reason  for  knowing,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  has  at  stated  intervals  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  *  very 
heavy  tax  on  his  many  incomings  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  voracious 
distributors  of  patronage  at  Peking. 

The  East  is  the  home  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  probably  in  no  country 
have  these  become  so  generally  recog- 
nized a  feature  of  official  life  as  in 
China.  There  they  flourish  and 
abound,  unchecked  by  morality  and 
uninterfered  with  by  the  chief  authori- 
ties, except  on  rare  occasions  when 
threatened  exposes  compel  the  em- 
peror to  assume  the  appearance  of 
virtuous  indignation.  It  is  true  that 
in  other  Oriental  countries,  from  east- 
ern Europe  to  Korea,  they  exist  as 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  things; 
the  pashas  of  Turkey  exact  all  that 
they  safely  can  from  the  fellaheen, 
just  as  Korean  mandarins  eke  out 
their  scanty  pay  from  the  tills  of  the 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  within 
their  jurisdiction;  but  it  has  been  re- 
served to  China  to  add  a  refinement 
to  this  universal  system  of  extortion 
by  providing  a  class  which  fattens  on 
the  illegal  gains  of  their  brethren  in 
office. 

By  the  political  constitution  of  the 
country  the  emperor  is  assisted  in  the 
administration  of  the  empire  by  a  host 
of  ministers,  secretaries,  and  subordi- 
nates. To  these  must  be  added  a  vast 
crowd  of  palace  officials,  all  of  whom 
are  poorly  paid,  and  who,  like  their 
confreres  in  the  provinces,  are  depend- 
ent on  what  they  can  exact  from 
others  to  support  the  necessary  dignity 
of  their  offices.  But  compared  with 
their  provincial  colleagues  these  are 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  In  a  pro- 
vincial government  every  member  of 
the  hierarchy  of  officials,  from  the 
viceroy  down  to     the     lowest    district 
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magistrate,  exercises  sway  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  '  territory. 
The  wealthier  the  people  within  his 
jurisdiction  the  better  for  him.  A  rich 
man  is,  for  several  reasons,  more  easily 
amenable  to  pressure  than  a  less  well- 
to-do  one.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  more  funds  at  his  command,  he  is 
naturally  less  willing  to  encounter  the 
danger  of  official  wrath,  which  too 
often  brings  in  its  train  imprisonment 
and  torture,  than  one  who  is  inured  to 
hardship  by  a  needy  mode  of  life.  He 
has  also  a  position  to  maintain,  which 
would  suffer  loss  by  the  infliction  of 
any  indignity,  and,  further,  it  is  al- 
ways within  the  power  of  the  man- 
darins so  to  Interfere  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business  as  considerably  to 
check  any  future  accumulation  ot 
wealth. 

All  this  Is  part  of  the  acknowledged 
system,  for  which,  though  bad  in  every 
way,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  excuse 
to  be  made.  The  official  incomes  of 
the  mandarins 

are  not  sufficient,  even  with  the  exercise 
of  tho  severest  economy,  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  expenses  pertaining  to  their 
offices.  So  fully  recognized  is  this  fact 
that  in  addition  to  his  lesral  salary  each 
mandarin  receives  an  anti-extortion  allow- 
ance, which  in  most  cases  is  about  thirty 
times  as  large  as  his  salary.  Even  with 
tins  addition,  however,  the  incomes  are 
disproportionately  low,  and  are  quite  in- 
adequate to  support  the  dignity  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  viceroy  of  a  province,  for  ex- 
ample, receives  about  6,0007.  a  year,  a  sum 
which  does  not  do  much  more  than  pay 
the  countless  clerks,  secretaries,  messen- 
gers, and  hangers-on  who  crowd  his 
Yamen.  and  all  of  whom  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  private  purse. 

In  such  conditions  it  has  surpassed 
the  wit  of  Chinamen  to  find  more  than 
one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The 
mandarins  must  live  and  the  people 
must  pay.  Many  centuries  have  so 
moulded  the  views  and  ideas  of  both 
oppressed  and  oppressors  that  they 
have  been  led  to  regard  the  existing 
system  as  a   natural     dispensation    of 


Providence,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
screw  is  put  on  beyond  the  point  of 
endurance  that  the  people  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  complain. 

That  the  wealth  often  accumulated 
by  provincial  officials  is  enormous 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show. 
The  fact  that  Li  was,  as  mentioned 
above,  able  to  pay  down  a  million  ster- 
ling and  to  remain  a  man  of  immense 
wealth  speaks  for  itself.  Li  entered  on 
official  life  with  nothing,  or  less  than 
nothing,  for  he  probably  had  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  his  first  appointment. 
Fifty  years  in  the  public  service  have 
thus  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  for- 
tune which  in  the  richest  countries 
would  be  called  colossal.  Not  every 
one,  however,  is  either  able  or  willing 
to  turn  an  official  career  to  so  very 
practical  a  purpose.  Li  and  his 
brother,  the  late  viceroy  of  the  two 
Kwang  provinces,  have  earned  for 
themselves  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  the  acquisition  of  other  people's 
wealth.  Not  long  ago  a  censor  me- 
morialized the  throne  on  the  subject, 
and  drew  a  striking  comparison  be- 
tween the  disinterested  honesty  of  a 
certain  viceroy,  Tso  Tsungt'ang,  and 
the  grasping  avarice  of  the  Li  broth- 
ers. The  memorial  was  published  in 
the  official  Peking  Gazette,  which  serves 
in  China  the  same  useful  purpose  that 
the  London  Gazette  does  among  our- 
selves. Nothing  appears  in  its  col- 
umns without  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  its  utterances  acquire, 
therefore,  a  greater  significance  than 
would  be  the  case  were  they  to  appear 
in  the  columns  of  an  ordinary  news- 
paper. Hence  the  censor's  accusations 
are  noteworthy,  and  he  frames  his 
charges  in  these  words:— 

The  brothers  Li  have  grown  wealthy 
from  the  proceeds  of  several  tens  of  years 
of  viceregal  power,  and  the  money  spent 
by  them  to  purchase  official  rank  for  their 
sons  and  nephews  is  but  as  grains  from 
well-filled  granaries  or  as  drops  from  the 
ocean's  expanse.  ...  If  we  bring  Li  to 
Tso's  side  and  compare  the  two,  if  we 
notice  the  immense  wealth,  the  power  and 
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influence  of  the  scions  of  the  Li  and  Ts'en 
clans  (Ts'en  was  another  offender),  and 
then  look  at  the  honest  poverty  of  the 
more  illustrious  Tso,  it  would  not  take 
much  shrewdness  or  farsightedness  to 
judge  who  has  been  the  more  honest  to  the 
tnrone  and  the  greater  patriot  to  his 
country. 

The  vast  body  of  provincial  officials 
are  probably  neither  so  grasping  as  the 
Lis  nor  so  pure-handed  as  the  redoubt- 
able Tso;  but  they  one  and  all  recog- 
nize the  advantage  which  they  enjoy 
of  having  districts  to  govern  and  peo- 
ple on  the  spot  to  squeeze.  The  Peking 
officials  are  not  so  happily  situated. 
They  have  no  local  jurisdiction,  and 
consequently  have  no  rich  merchants 
or  shopkeepers  on  whom  they  can 
draw  to  supply  their  wants.  Other 
victims  have,  therefore,  to  be  found, 
and  just  as  in  nature  the  devourers  of 
small  animals  and  insects  become  in 
their  turn  the  food  of  larger  creatures, 
so  the  provincial  magnates  are  called 
upon  to  provide  support  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  central  government.  One, 
and  a  most  fortunate,  result  of  this 
general  system  is  that  the  superior 
attractions  of  the  provinces  induce  all 
the  more  able  and  ambitious  man- 
darins to  seek  service  outside  the  cap- 
ital, and  the  direction  of  the  central 
government  is  thus  left  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  reactionary  and  less  enter- 
prising officials.  In  all  other  countries 
the  ablest  men  are  chosen  to  advise 
their  sovereigns  in  council,  but  in  Chi- 
nese topsy-turveydom  the  process  is 
reversed,  and  while  the  provincial  sa- 
traps are  as  a  rule  able  and  energetic 
men.  whatever  else  they  may  be,  the 
ministers  at  Peking  are  for  the  most 
part  men  who  have  no  other  claim  to 
their  positions  than  that  of  having 
brought  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
emperor  by  the  profession  of  cheap 
patriotism  and  ultra-Confucianist 
views. 

Politically  the  effect  of  this  result 
is  unfortunate,  and  as  regards  foreign 
relations  disastrous.  The  members  of 
the  Tsungli  Yamen,  whose  duty  it  is  to 


transact  all  foreign  business,  are  com- 
posed, w7ith  the  exception  of  Li  Hung- 
chang,  who  has  been  lately  appointed 
to  the  office,  of  men  whose  circle  of 
knowledge  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  limits  of  the  empire.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  geography  or  his- 
tory of  foreign  countries,  and  are  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  relative  strength 
and  importance  of  the  European  na- 
tions. Their  geographical  knowledge 
has  hardly  advanced  beyond  that  prim- 
itive stage  in  which  China  is  repre- 
sented as  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  earth's  surface,  wrhile  all  other 
nations  appear  as  satellites  dancing 
attendance  on  the  Heavenly  empire. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  the  most  hope- 
less feature  of  the  position  is  that, 
though  their  ignorance  is  stupendous, 
they  have  no  desire  to  learn  better. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  rule  the 
destinies  of  China  have  not  advanced 
one  step  in  the  direction  of  progressive 
ideas  since  the  establishment  of  the 
legations  at  Peking,  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  If  the  representatives  of  the  for- 
eign powers  could  speak  out  they 
would  have  a  dismal  tale  to  tell  of  the 
obstructive  Incompetency  and  the  idle 
impertinences  of  the  officials  of  the 
Tsungli  Yamen.  To  men  of  high-bred 
culture  visits  to  the  Yam§n  are  hours 
of  torture.  The  mandarins  take  a  de- 
light in  flouting  and  irritating  them  by 
all  the  countless  tricks  of  which  China- 
men are  past  masters,  and  the  more 
important  the  business  in  hand  the 
more  trivial  are  the  subjects  which 
they  choose  to  discuss  to  the  exclusion 
of  it. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  1874 
a  war  between  China  and  Japan  on 
the  subject  of  Formosa  wTas  averted  by 
the  wisdom  and  friendly  benevolence 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  By  a 
happy  chance  he  became,  late  one 
afternoon,  aware  of  the  terms  which 
would  satisfy  Japan,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  determined  to 
call  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  most 
enlightened    members    of    the    Yamen, 
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to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts. 
The  official  in  question  received  him 

courteously,  and  undertook  that  the 
Japanese  terms  should  he  accepted  by 
the  government  if  Sir  Thomas  would 
Induce  the  Japanese  minister,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  leaving  Peking,  to  reopen 
negotiations.  Pleased  at  the  success 
of  his  endeavors,  Sir  Thomas  called  at 
the  Yamen  on  the  following  mornimr. 
naturally  expecting  to  be  received  with 
cordiality  by  the  representatives  of  a 
nation  which  he  had  saved  from  the 
consequences  of  a  disastrous  war. 
The  ministers  present,  however,  made 
BO  reference  to  his  friendly  interven- 
tion, and  talked  of  the  weather,  the 
kind  of  tea  they  were  drinking,  and 
other  equally  trivial  matters,  without 
giving  their  visitor  a  chance  of  broach- 
ing the  serious  topic  of  the-<lay.  This 
went  on  for  si. me  half  hour  or  more, 
until  Sir  Thomas,  losing  patience, 
asked  whether  they  had  not  heard  of 
his  negotiations  of  the  previous  day 
and  the  happy  result  which  had  been 
arrived  at.  They  answered  "yes.  tliey 
had."  and  there  the  matter  ended  for 
the  moment.  They  in  no  way  ac- 
knowledged the  inestimable  service 
which  had  been  rendered  them;  and 
nothing  further  would  have  been  said 
on  the  subject  had  not  the  official  on 
whom  Sir  Thomas  had  called  the  day 
before  chanced  to  come  in,  when  he 
repeated  the  thanks  to  which  he  had 
already  given  expression.  This  same 
policy  of  tantalizing  impertinence  is 
pursued  now.  as  then,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  anti-foreign  element  is 
more  than  usually  rampant  at  the  cap- 
ital. The  man  who  has  the  main  di- 
rection of  affairs  is  a  certain  Weng, 
the  quondam  tutor  of  the  emperor  and 
a  Confucianist  of  the  Confucianists. 
For  some  years  he  has  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  emperor, 
and  has  been  a  consistent  opponent  of 
Li  Hungchang  and  all  his  works. 

Am  fond  the  two  men  are  more  nearly 
allied  on  foreign  politics  than  might  be 
supposed.  On  the  question  of  principle 
they  are  at  one.  and  it  is  only  a  matter 


of  policy  which  divides  them.  Li 
Hungchang  is  an  opportunist,  and  in 
order  to  gain  his  ends  would  make  con- 
cessions from  which  Weng  would  turn 
away  Ins  head  in  disgust.  It  is  well 
known  that  with  all  Li's  glib  utter- 
ances on  the  question  pf  reforms  he  is 
in  accord  with  Weng  in  his  ultimate 
opinion  of  foreigners,  and  if  it  wor  a 
possible  again  to  close  the  empire 
against  the  "outer  barbarians"  Li 
would  be  the  first  to  .advocate  the 
measure.  He  shares  also  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  settled  conviction  of 
his  countrymen  that,  as  regards  wis- 
dom and  culture  they  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  As  lie  remarked  to  a  friend 
in  speaking  of  the  late  disasters  which 
have  befallen  the  empire,  "it  would 
perhaps  be  a  good  thing  if  we  were 
not  so  scholarly-minded  as  we  are." 
He  recognizes  that  in  mechanical  mat- 
ters Europeans  are  superior  to  his 
countrymen,  but  there  he  considers  the 
advantage  ceases,  and  if  in  his  opinion 
learning  exists  at  all  in  Europe,  it  is 
<»f  a  kind  that  is  beneath  contempt. 
Hut  there  are  undoubtedly  those  who 
regard  Li  as  an  enlightened  statesman 
in  comparison  with  Weng.  He  at 
least,  such  hold,  recognizes  that  in  one 
direction  his  countrymen  are  the  in- 
feriors of  the  "outer  barbarians,"  and 
he  has  always  been  ready  to  give  a 
practical  expression  to  his  belief  hy 
making  use  of  foreigners  in  the  ser- 
vices under  his  control.  This  is  true 
enough,  but  it  represents  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  liberalism.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  Europe  he  uttered  not  a  single 
word  about  the  necessity  of  adminis- 
trative reforms  in  China,  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  every  true  reform  and  of 
even  every  real  mechanical  advance  in 
the  empire.  Judging  from  his  words, 
his  main  desire,  and  a  very  natural  one 
in  the  circumstances,  seems  to  have 
been  to  be  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  European  financiers,  and  lest  this 
should  appear  to  be  too  bald  an  avowal 
he  took  care  to  express  at  the  same 
time  his  approval  of  the  introduction 
of  railways  into  China.    Weng  and  his 
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friends,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
none  of  these  things.  China,  they  con- 
tend, has  got  on  very  well  for  many 
thousand  years  without  foreign  inven- 
tions, and  they  see  no  need  for  their 
introduction  now.  Their  national  con- 
ceit covers  them  as  with  a  garment, 
and  they  have  no  compliments  to  ex- 
change with  foreigners  or  the  friends 
of  foreigners.  To  such  a  length  does 
the  bitter  feeling  go  in  Peking  that  no 
mandarin  ventures  to  associate  with 
the  European  representatives,  except 
in  the  most  formal  and  frigid  manner; 
and  natives  in  foreign  employ  are 
afraid  to  take  any  notice  of  their  mas- 
ters in  the  street,  lest  they  should 
draw  down  upon  themselves  the  wrath 
of  the  people.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  entertained  socially  in  the  house 
of  any  member  of  the  Tsungli  Yameii, 
and,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
the  emperor  has  granted  audiences  to 
the  foreign  representatives,  no  Euro- 
pean has  ever  been  admitted  within 
the  walls  of  the  Forbidden  City.  Un- 
til lately  the  reactionary  tendency  of 
the  Yainon  lias  been  tempered  by  the 
presence  of  Grand  Secretary  Sun,  a 
comparatively  enlightened  minister, 
who  has  always  been  anxious  to  do 
what  he  could  to  promote  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  In  the  questions 
Which  have  arisen  between  his  govern- 
ment and  the  foreign  representatives 
he  has  ever  shown  a  reasonable  and 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  was  conse- 
quently brought  into  frequent  collision 
with  the  Wong  clique.  But,  as  no  real 
charge  could  be  brought  against  him, 
he  survived  their  animosity  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  Shimonoseki  treaty, 
when  the  conflict  was  brought  to  an 
issue.  (Sun,  like  a  true  patriot,  associ- 
ated himself  with  Li  in  the  support  of 
the  treaty  and  advocated  its  ratifica- 
tion. W§ng  and  his  friends,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  their  blind  ignorance, 
were  prepared  rather  to  wreck  their 
country  than  acknowledge  their  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  despised  Wojen, 
and  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the 
proposal.    As  is  well  known,  Sun  and 


Li  carried  their  point,  and  the  treaty 
which  saved  their  country  from  dis- 
asters even  greater  than  those  which 
had  already  befallen  it  duly  received 
the  emperor's  sanction.  But,  though 
defeated  as  to  the  main  issue,  Weng 
carried  on  the  war  to  the  knife,  and 
unfortunately  with  such  success  that, 
as  the  Peking  Gazette  lately  announced, 
Sun  has  been  obliged  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life,  a  step  which  it  was  well 
known  had  become  necessary  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  personal  at- 
tacks of  his  antagonists. 

Such  are  the  men  who  are  now  guid- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  empire,  and 
these  are  they  who,  together  with  the 
dowager  empress,  the  imperial  princes, 
and  countless  palace  officials,  are  able, 
by  the  weight  of  their  authority  and 
influence,  to  dispose  of  the  characters 
and  fortunes  of  the  provincial  mag- 
nates, who,  accepting  the  position,  are 
willing  to  purchase  their  favors  by 
large  and  continual  bribes.  Readers 
of  the  Peking  Gazette  are  familiar  with 
the  edicts  in  which  mandarins  who 
have  filled  fat  posts  in  the  provinces 
are  frequently  ordered  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  throne.  To  the  unin- 
itiated it  might  appear  as  though  this 
were  intended  to  be  a  compliment,  but 
the  recipients  of  the  imperial  rescripts 
know  only  too  well  the  real  meaning 
of  their  master's  commands.  By  the 
nice  adjustment  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
"squeezes"  the  amount  which  each  in- 
dividual visitor  to  the  capital  should  be 
expected  to  disgorge  is  perfectly  well 
ascertained,  and  in  the  practised  hands 
of  the  Pekingese  officials  care  is  taken 
to  abstract  the  amount  to  the  last  tael. 

The  repugnance  which  Li  Hung- 
chang  has  always  shown  to  enter  the 
gates  of  Peking  has  been  mainly  due 
to  the  prospect  of  such  a  process  as 
that  through  which  he  has  lately 
passed.  By  a  tacit  arrangement  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  only  be  called 
upon  to  visit  the  capital  once  in  four 
years,  that  interval  being  considered 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  accumu- 
late a  sufficient  surplus  to  gratify  the 
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desires   of   his    hosts.       No   such   limit, 
however,    was    imposed     on     the     fre- 
quency of  his  contributions  to  the  cof- 
fers   of    the    dowager    empress,     and 
during      his      viceroyalty      he     poured 
countless  sums  into  the  exchequer  of 
that    masterful   lady.       In   return,    ac- 
cording to  common     rumor,     he    has 
unquestionably    received    good     meas- 
ure,  pressed  down  and   running  over; 
for  through  good  report  and  evil  report 
she  has   invariably   supported   him   by 
her  influence,  and  though  she  lias  not 
been  able  to  save  him  from  disgrace, 
she  has  succeeded  in  breaking  his  falls 
and   has  prevented   his  being  trodden 
underfoot   by   his   enemies.       But   not 
only  are  the  coming  guests  welcomed 
but  the  parting  guests  are  speeded  on 
their   way   by   similar   kind   attentions. 
Almost  as  temporarily  ruinous  to 
a  man's  pocket  to  receive  an  appoint- 
ment as  it  is  to  return  to  Peking  after 
the  occupancy  of  a  fat  post.    So  com- 
pletely is  this  system  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course  that   it   is  part  of  the 
ordinary    business  of  the  native  bankers 
to  advance  the  money  required  by  pen- 
aspirants   to   office.       Not   long 
since  a  well-known  official  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  pay  nearly  a  mil- 
lion sterling  for  his  appointment  to  a 
rich  charge.    Having  no  means  of  his 
own,  he  betook  himself,  after  the  usual 
custom,    to   the   bankers,    who   formed 
a  syndicate  to  supply  the  amount.    In 
due  time  the  money  was  paid  and  the 
official   entered   upon   his  duties.     Un- 
fortunately    the     bankers,     possessed 
with  a  vaulting    ambition     to     recoup 
themselves    at     the     earliest     possible 
date,  pressed  unreasonably  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  money.    In  vain  the  man- 
darin  set  all  the   usual   machinery  at 
work  to  gather  in  the  spoils;  and  so  un- 
creasingly   exacting  became   his   cred- 
itors that  he  was  driven  to  make  the 
fatal    mistake    of    out-heroding    Herod 
in  his  demands  for  illegal  taxes.    For  a 
time  the  people  possessed  their   souls 
in  patience,  but  at  length  the  point  of 
endurance  was  passed,  and  a  loud  out- 
cry  against   his   avarice     and     cruelty 


went  up  to  the  throne,  with  such  cir- 
cumstance and  persistency  that  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  remove  him 
from  his  post.  The  dismissal  of 
this  man  was  an  unmixed  *  good. 
The  people  were  relieved  from  an  in- 
tolerable tyranny;  and  the  man 
himself  was  punished  for  his  mis- 
deeds. As  to  his  bankers,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  waste  compassion  on 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  money,  more 
especially  as  they  have  since  doubtless 
repaid  themselves  by  later  and  better 
conducted  enterprises. 

In  every  practice,  however  bad,  it  is 
possible  to  find  some  trace  of  good, 
and  we  cannot  deny  that  even  this  in- 
iquitous system  has  one  small  advan- 
tage. It  unquestionably  exercises,  as 
a  rule,  a  moderating  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  mandarins.  Men  who 
have  given  such  substantial  hostages 
to  fortune  are  less  likely  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  act  which  might  in- 
terfere with  their  official  careers  than 
those  who  have  no  such  restraining 
motive.  Admitting  that  corruption  is 
inevitable,  it  is  well  that  this  pecuni- 
ary obligation  should  serve  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  them  so  to 
act  as  to  retain  their  offices  until  at 
least  the  completion  of  the  three  years 
term.  The  test  of  good  government 
which  is  accepted  at  Peking  is  neither 
stringent  nor  heart-searching.  If  no 
widespread  complaints  are  made,  if 
order  is  preserved,  and  if  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land,  the  pre- 
siding official  is  accepted  as  one  who 
is  worthy  of  further  employment.  The 
main  object  of  every  mandarin  is, 
therefore,  to  keep  his  subjects  quiet, 
and,  as  the  case  above  quoted  shows, 
this  desirable  state  of  things  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  excessive  extortion. 
Mean  though  the  motive  is,  the  neces- 
sity of  repaying  the  debt  incurred  in 
the  purchase  of  office  superinduces  a 
moderate  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
mandarins,  and  puts  a  check  on  any 
unusual  display  of  avarice.  So  far  the 
people  are  gainers. 
But  it  is  still  more  patent  that  the 
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widespread  corruption  is  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  introduction 
of  reforms  into  the  administration  of 
the  empire.  In  a  system  by  which 
there  are  vast  potentialities  for  accu- 
mulating wealth,  and  where  no  shame 
attaches  to  the  employment  of  official 
pilfering,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  body  of  men  whose  sordid  in- 
terests it  so  effectually  serves  would 
be  willing  to  enact  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
pockets.  The  absence  of  all  public 
opinion  in  China  makes  it  hopeless  to 
expect  that  a  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peaceful  reform  can  ever  ema- 
nate from  the  people.  Any  progressive 
action,  therefore,  must  be  initiated  by 
the  official  classes,  and  these  are  the 
last  people  in  the  world  who  would 
ever  attempt  to  overthrow  a  system 
from  which  they  derive  so  great  and 
direct  advantages.  The  only  means 
by  which  reforms  can  be  introduced 
with  any  chance  of  success  is  by  so 
arranging  that  they  should  redound 
to  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  central 
government.  The  one  enlightened 
measure  which  is  credited  to  the  em- 
pipe  within  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  customs 
service,  which  is  now  doing  such  ex- 
cellent work  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart.  Having  begun  in  a 
small  way,  this  service  now  collects  a 
revenue  of  over  twenty-two  million 
taels,  every  tael  of  which  is  accounted 
for  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  Blind 
to  principle,  and  completely  ignorant 
of  political  morality,  it  would  have 
been  hopeless  to  have  induced  the  gov- 
ernment to  adopt  the  innovation  if  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  convince  them 
of  the  very  practical  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Peking  treasury 
from  its  acceptance.  Under  the  old  ar- 
rangement the  custom  dues  were  lev- 
ied by  the  provincial  authorities,  who 
kept  the  lion's  share  for  themselves 
and  forwarded  the  surplus  to  the  cap- 
ital. The  extraction  of  such  substan- 
tial illegal  gains  from  the  pockets  of 
these   hereditary   peculators   was   long 


and  bitterly  resented,  and  the  proposal 
that  the  foreign  service  should  collect 
the  duties  payable  on  cargoes  carried 
in  native  craft  as  well  as  in  foreign 
ships  was  successfully  resisted.  If 
when  the  success  of  the  system  by 
which  foreign  duties  are  collected  by 
foreigners  has  become  so  plain  and 
palpable  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  extend  the  arrangement  to  the  col- 
lection of  native  duties,  it  seems  hope- 
less to  expect  that  any  widespread  sys- 
tem of  reform  in  the  administration  of 
the  province  can  ever  be  introduced. 
This  becomes  the  more  plain  when  it 
is  recollected  that,  while  the  principal 
men  whose  incomes  were  affected  by 
the  custom-house  reform  might  be  al- 
most counted  on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands,  any  general  reorganization 
would  affect  the  incomes  of  every 
mandarin  serving  outside  the  capital. 
The  opposition  to  it  would  be,  there- 
fore, overwhelming,  and  any  prospect 
of  its  institution  must  be  relegated 
ad  calcndas  Grwcas. 

The  only  possible  directions  in  which 
progress  can  at  the  present  time  be 
made  in  China  are  those  which  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  the  opening  of  mines, 
and  we  have  lately  been  informed 
by  Li  Hungchang  that  his  whole 
weight)  whatever  that  may  be,  will 
be  thrown  in  their  favor.  Such 
Utterances  as  Li  favored  us  with 
are  easily  made,  and  when  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  supplying  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
the  shape  of  favors  to  be  granted  to 
China,  we  can  readily  understand  his 
desire  to  give  them  publicity.  But  to 
make  railways— to  take  their  case  first 
—in  China  is  no  easy  matter.  The 
same  obstacle  which  makes  adminis- 
trative reforms  impossible  makes  the 
construction  of  railways  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  next  to  impossible.  Money 
is  wanted  for  their  construction,  and 
this,  putting  aside  the  idea  of  a  for- 
eign loan,  can  only  be  obtained  from 
the  wealthy  non-official  classes.  But 
these  sections  of  the  communitv  know 
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as  well  ms  others  that  to  hand  over 
money  to  the  officials  for  the  const  ruc- 
tion of  railways  is  as  futile  a  proceed- 
ing, except  in  so  far  as  the  advantage 
to  the  mandarins  is  concerned,  as 
throwing  it  into  the  sea. 

Two  edicts  have  of  late  been  issued 
on  the  subject,  and  botli  aptly  illus- 
trate the  state  of  affairs  described 
above.  The  first,  which  appeared  last 
year,  approved  in  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  railways  generally,  and 
especially  of  a  trunk  line  from  Han- 
kow, on  the  Yangtsse  Kian.tr.  to  Pe- 
king. The  edict  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  allay  the  fears  likely  to  be 
entertained  by  possible  shareholders 
that  the  management  of  the  line  would 
drift  into  the  hands  of  the  mandarins. 
"We  grant,"  wrote  the  emperor  in  con- 
descending terms,  -'the  privilege  of 
building  the  line  to  wealthy  men  and 
rich  merchants  of  the  various  prov- 
inces, such  as  shall  be  able  to  show  a 
capital  of  ten  million  taels  and  above, 
in  shares  or  otherwise;"  and  he  also 
points  out  the  advantages  which  were 
likely  to  RCcrne  to  them  from  the  in- 
creased traffic  and  the  easy  as  well  as 
speedy  transmission  of  goods.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  assured  that,  as 
the  line  will  "be  a  purely  commercial 
affair.  The  government  officials  shall 
not  interfere  either  with  the  gains  or 
losses  of  the  said   company." 

This  benevolent  pronouncement  fell 
flat.  The  mercantile  communities  have 
had  some  experience  of  mandarin- 
managed  mercantile  affairs.  The 
"China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation 
Company"  was  a  case  in  point.  This 
undertaking  was  promoted  by  Li 
Hungchang.  and  while  considerable 
sums  found  their  way  into  the  pockets 
of  promoters  and  official  managers,  the 
shareholders  were  left  with  only  small 
dividends  with  which  to  console  them- 
selves. "Once  bit  twice  shy"  is  a  say- 
ing which  has  full  force  in  China,  and 
the  invitation  offered  by  the  Chinese 
imperial  spider  to  the  non-official  fly 
to  walk  into  his  parlor  was  declined 
with    thanks.   '    This    proposal    having 


failed.  The  emperor  and  his  advisers 
are  endeavoring  To  gain  their  end  by 
other  means.  A  second  edict  has  now 
been  issued,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
a  loan  of  thirty  million  taels  has  been 
raised  in  America  for  the  construction 
of  the  line,  and  that,  mirabile  dictu, 
Sheiig  Taotai  is  to  be  the  manager  of 
the  undertaking.  It  would  have  been 
bad  enough  to  have  put  a  mandarin 
of  ordinary  good  character  into  the 
post,  but  to  name  Sheng  for  the  office 
is  to  insure  all  the  worst  traditions  of 
mandarin  rule.  Sheng  is  a  man  who 
lias  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  Li 
Hungchang' a  favor,  and  who,  like  his 
patron,  has  tilled  his  pockets  from  the 
proceeds  of  every  undertaking  with 
which  he  lias  been  connected.  It  is 
notorious  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  China  and  Japan  Bheng 
was  commissioned  to  buy  in  Europe 
titles  and  ammunition  for  the  cam- 
paign. The  result  is  well  known.  The 
weapons  proved  to  be  next  to  value- 
less. But,  as  it  turned  out.  this  was 
of  no  great  importance,  for  the  ammu- 
nition provided  was  so  ill  adapted  for 
the  purpose  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  circumstances  under  which 
they  could  have  been  of  any  use.  At 
the  time  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  with  contumely.  But  he  is  an 
able  man  and  is  w^ell  versed  in  the  art 
of  using  his  ill-gotten  gains  to  smooth 
the  wray  to  future  enterprises.  The 
length  of  the  line  from  Hankow  to 
Peking  is  seven  hundred  miles.  If  the 
amount  of  the  loan  which  is  said  to 
have  been'  contracted  in  America  is 
correct,  it  would  give  an  average  of 
between  5,000L  and  6,000/.  per  mile. 
This  ought  to  be  ample  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  we  shall  wait  with  some  cu- 
riosity the  fate  of  an  undertaking 
which  at  least  promises  such  excellent 
results  for  Sheng's  pocket.  Judging 
from  the  analogy  of  the  one  existing 
railway  in  China— that  from  Tientsin 
to  Shanhai-Kwan— 4he  line  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  so  long  as  the  money 
lasts,  or  until  the  funds  are  wanted  for 
some  other  purpose.    During  the  prep- 
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arations  for  the  celebration  of  the 
dowager  empress's  sixtieth  birthday  it 
was  found  necessary  to  stop  the  laying 
of  the  Tientsin  line,  as  the  sums  al- 
lotted for  the  purpose  were  wanted  for 
the  decorations  of  the  Peking  streets. 
Ex  uno  disce  omnes,  and  with  Sheng  at 
the  prow  and  Li  at  the  helm  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  will  often  be  found  neces- 
sary to  divert  portions  of  the  funds  in 
several  directions. i 

The  future  of  the  mining  industry  in 
China  shares  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  railways.  There  is  probably  no 
other  country  in  the  world  which  con- 
ceals beneath  its  surface  such  rich 
mineral  deposits  as  China.  Every  min- 
eral from  coal  to  gold  exists  in  profu- 
sion, and  might  be  a  source  of  bound- 
less wealth  to  the  empire.  But  here 
again  official  interference  acts  as  a 
blight  on  all  enterprise,  and  a  recent 
attempt  to  open  mines  in  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Szech'uen  shows  that  the  man- 
darins are  as  determined  as  ever  to 
keep  a  tight  hold  on  all  such  lucrative 
undertakings.  It  was  proposed  by 
some  more  than  usually  enterprising 
business  men  to  form  a  company  to  de- 
velop the  mineral  resources  of  the 
province.  They  elaborated  their  pro- 
posal in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the 
throne,  and  in  due  course  the  docu- 
ment was  returned  to  the  viceroy  of 
the  province  for  his  consideration. 
His  answer  was  typical.  He  expressed 
surprise  that  private  individuals 
should  have  ventured  to  have  made 
such  a  proposition,  and  forthwith  is- 
sued a  proclamation  warning  the  peo- 
ple to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
project,  and  ordering  an  official  deputy 
to  inspect  the  capabilities  of  the   pro- 

1  Since  the  above  was  in  type  a  further  secret 
edict  has,  according  to  a  Reuter  telegram,  been  is- 
sued, in  which  the  sum  required  for  railways  has 
been  raised  from  thirty  million  taels  to  forty  mil- 
lions, twenty  millions  of  which  are  to  l>e  "fur- 
nished by  the  Tsungli  Yamen  from  the  last  loan, 
and  the  northern  and  southern  superintendencies 
will  furnish  three  millions  and  seven  millions 
respectively."  Whence  the  remaining  twenty 
million  taels  are  to  come  is  not  stated.  This 
would  seem  to  Imply  that  the  negotiations  for  the 
reported  loan  from  America  have  broken  down. 


posed  mines.  If  the  report  should 
prove  to  be  satisfactory  he  undertook 
to  form  a  company  to  carry  out  the 
work.  The  result  is  not  far  to  seek. 
If  the  work  is  undertaken  at  all,  it 
will  be  done  badly  and  the  bulk  of  the 
profits  will  go  to  enrich  the  local  offi- 
cials. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
China,  we  may  well  despair  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  empire.  The  whole  system 
of  administration  is  rotten  to  the  core, 
and  there  is  no  sign  or  symptom  of  any 
effort  towards  progressive  reforms. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  man- 
darins are  wedded  by  long  habit  and 
by  personal  interest  to  the  existing 
system.  A  few  men  doubtless  are 
conscious  of  a  better  way,  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  from  their 
rare  enlightened  sentiments  that  there 
is  any  disposition  to  throw  off  the 
trammels  of  corruption  and  wrong 
which  have  enwrapped  the  country  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  whole  weight 
of  the  nation  is  in  the  opposite  scale, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  infinitesimally 
small  minority  of  would-be  reformers 
can  no  more  seriously  affect  the  en- 
during outline  of  the  national  polity 
"than  the  successive  forests  of  beech 
and  fir  can  determine  the  shape  of  the 
everlasting  hills  from  which  they 
spring." 

Rouert  K.  Douglas. 


Translated  for  Tin:  LIVING  Age. 
THE  RECORD  BOOK :  A  RURAL  STORY. 

The  action  begins  in  Rota.  Rota  is 
the  smallest  of  those  enchanting  sister 
towns  which  form  the  semi-circle  of  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  but  it  it  is  the  smallest 
it  has  not  lacked  admirers.  The  Duke 
of  Osuna.  with  the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
Arcos,  has  worn  it  among  the  pearls 
of  his  crown  for  a  long  time,  and  he  also 
has  in  Rota  his  seigneurial  castle  which 
I  could  describe  stone  by  stone;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  further  of  castles 
nor  of  dukes,  but  of  the  famous  country 
which  surrounds  Rotat.  and  of  a  humble 
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gardener  whom  we  will  call  Tio  Busca- 
beatasJ 

The  country  around  Rota,  especially 
the  kitchen  gardens,  is  so  productive. 
that,  besides  yielding  as  tribute  to 
the  Duke  of  Osuna.  many  thousands 
of  bushels  of  grain,  and  supplying 
wine  to  the  whole  town,  which 
cares  little  for  drinking  water  and 
which  is  badly  supplied  with  the 
same,  it  sends  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  Cadiz  and  often  to  Hueloa,  and  even 
to  Seville,  especially  tomatoes  and 
pumpkins,  the  excellent  quality  and 
consequent  cheapness  of  which  exceed 
everything,  in  Andaluria  hi  Bafa  the 
people  of  Rota  are  called  oMbooero*  ami 
tomuteros  (pumpkin  heads  and  tomato 
growers),  nicknames  accepted  by  them 
with  noble  pride. 

In  truth,  they  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  such  nicknames,  tor  that  land  of 
Rota  which  produces  so  much  ii  refer  to 
the  gardens)  that  land  which  yields  so 
much  for  consumption  and  exportation, 
and  which  gives  three  or  tour  harvests 
yearly,  is  not  land  which  the  good  God 
made.  Ian  sand,  pure  and  clean,  c 

expelled  by  the  turbulent  ocean, 
snatched  by  the  furious  west  winds 
and  scattered  over  the  whole  district 
of  Rota,  liKe  the  ashes  which  fall 
around  Vesuvius.  But  the  niggardli- 
ness of  nature  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  constant  labor  of  man.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  the  world 
a  laborer  who  works  like  a  Ratiho.. 

Not  even  a  slender  thread  of  water 
trickles  through  those  melancholy 
fields.  But  what  does  it  matter!  The 
Calabacero  has  dug  little  ditches  across 
his  land,  from  which  he  draws  the 
precious  liquid  to  nourish  his  vege- 
tables. 

The  sand  is  lacking  in  fruitful  ele- 
ments. What  does  it  matter!  The 
native  of  Rota  spends  half  his  life 
searching  for  fertilizing  substances- 
seaweed  loam  being  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, with  which  to  enrich,  not  his  en- 
tire heritage  perhaps,  because  manure 
is  lacking  for  all  the  land,  but  little 
rounds  of  earth  the  size  of   a   dinner 

1  Tio  means  uncle. 


plate.  In  each  one  of  these  little  fer- 
tilized heaps  he  plants  a  tomato  or 
pumpkin  seed,  whicn  he  waters  later 
on  with  a  little  pot  not  bigger  than  a 
child's  nursing  bottle. 

From  that  day  on,  until  the  harvest 
is  ready,  he  carefully  tends  the  little 
plants,  giving  to  one  a  handful  of  fer- 
tilizer, to  another  a  drink  of  water,  and 
clearing  them  of  all  insects;  now  bind- 
ing up  broken  stems,  now  placing  para- 
pets of  cane  and  dry  branches  to 
shelter  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  or  the  rough  sea  breezes.  Finally, 
he  counts  the  sprouts,  the  leaves,  the 
Sowers  or  fruit.  He  talks  to  them,  he 
caresses  them  and  blesses  them,  even 
giving  them  names  to  distinguish  and 
individualize  them  in  his  imagination. 
Really,  without  exaggeration,  it  is  a 
proverb,  and  I  have  heard  it  repeated 
many  times  in  Rota  that  the  gardeners 
of  that  country  touch  with  their  own  . 
hands  each  plant  that  grows  in  their 
gardens,  at  least,  forty  times.  Thus  it 
is  explained  why  the  old  gardeners  of 
that  region  are  so  bent  that  their  knees 
almost  touch  their  chins. 

ii. 

Well,  then,  Tio  Buscabeatas  belonged 
to  this  class  of  gardeners. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  he  had 
begun  to  bend  over.  He  was  sixty 
years  old  and  had  worked  forty  years 
in  a  pretty  little  garden  on  the  shores 
of  Costella. 

That  year  he  had  raised  some  huge 
pumpkins — as  large  as  the  decorative 
balls  on  the  battlements  of  the  monu- 
mental bridge— and  without  and  within 
they  were  of  a  deep  orange  color— which 
signifies  that  the  middle  of  June  had 
arrived. 

Tio  Buscabeatas  knew  every  pump- 
kin by  its  grade  of  ripeness.  He  even 
knew  the  name  of  each  one  of  the  forty 
which  were  now  crying,  "pick  me," 
and  he  spent  his  days  looking  at  them 
tenderly  and  exclaiming  sadly,  "We 
shall  soon  have  to  part!" 

Finally,  one  afternoon,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  sacrifice,  and  carefully  look- 
ing over  those  beloved  pumpkins  which 
had    cost   him   such    care   and   toil,    he 
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pronounced  this  terrible  sentence: 
"To-morrow  I  shall  cut  all  forty  and 
carry  them  to  the  market  in  Cadiz. 
Happy  the  one  Who  eats  them." 

He  walked  home  slowly,  filled  with 
anxious  thoughts,  such  as  a  father 
might  have  whose  only  daughter  was  to 
be  married  the  next  day.  "My  poor 
little  pumpkins!"  he  sighed.  He  could 
not  sleep.  Then  he  reflected,  and  ended 
by  saying:  "Well,  what  can  I  do  but 
get  rid  of  them.  I  took  care  of  them  for 
that.  At  least,  they  will  be  worth  fif- 
teen dollars." 

You  can  imagine,  then,  his  astonish- 
ment, his  fury,  his  desperation,  when, 
the  next  morning,  upon  going  to  the 
garden,  he  found  that  during  the  night 
someone  had  stolen  his  forty  pump- 
kins. Like  the  Jew  in  Shakespeare's 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  he  became  sub- 
limely tragic,  and  repeated  frantically: 
"Just  let  me  find  him,  just  let  me  get 
hold  of  him!" 

Then  Tio  Buscabeatas  began  his 
search  for  the  pumpkins  and  finally 
realized  that  his  beloved  treasures  were 
not  in  Rota,  where  it  would  be  impossi- 
blt  to  sell  them  without  the  risk  of  their 
being  known,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  pumpkins  were  sold  at  a  low 
price. 

"Oh!  if  I  should  find  them  in  Cadiz'.'' 
he  muttered  grimly,  "The  infamous  one, 
the  rogue,  the  thief!  He  must  have 
stolen  them  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  last  night,  and  escaped  with 
them  in  the  freight  ship  at  midnight.  I 
shall  start  for  Cadiz  to-day,  and  it  will 
be  a  marvel  if  I  do  not  entrap  the  scamp 
and  find  the  children  of  my  labor." 
Thus  talking,  he  remained  some  twenty 
minutes  on  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe, 
as  if  caressing  me  mutilated  plants  and 
pondering  in  his  mind  what  had  besl 
be  done. 

At  eight  o'clock,  however,  he  walked 
off  towards  the  wharf.  The  little  pas- 
senger boat  was  all  ready  to  start— a 
humble  open  boat  that  left  for  Cadiz 
every  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

At  half  past  ten  that  morning  Tio 
Buscabeatas  stopped  before  a  stand  of 
vegetables  in  the  Cadiz  market,  and 
said  to  a  weary  looking  policeman,  who 


nad  accompanied  him,  "These  are  my 
pumpkins!  Arrest  that  man!"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  vegetable  seller. 

"Arrest  me!"  shouted  the  man  angrily. 
"These  pumpkins  are  mine.  I  bought 
them!" 

"You  may  have  the  pleasure  of  tehmg 
that  to  the  Alcalde,"  replied  Tio  Busca- 
beatas, with  irony. 
"I  bet  I  won't!" 
"I  bet  you  will!" 
-Thief!" 
••Vagabond!" 

"Here,  here,  shut  up  that  talk.  I'll 
teach  you  both,"  said  the  policeman, 
striking  each  one  a  blow  on  the  chest. 

By  this  time  a  crowd,  impelled  by 
curiosity,  had  gathered  around.  The 
superintendent  of  market  police— judge 
of  supplies  being  his  true  title— soon  put 
in  an  appearance.  The  policeman  re- 
signed in  favor  of  his  superior  officer, 
and  told  the  whole  story  to  the  ^worthy 
judge. 

"Of  whom  did  you  buy  those  pump- 
kins?" asked  the  latter  majestically, 
turning  to  the  vegetable  seller. 

"Of  Juan  Fulano,  in  Rota,"  responded 
the  man. 

"That's  a  likely  story!"  screamed  Tio 
Bascabeatas.  "Who  will  believe  that! 
When  his  garden— a  bad  one  at  that— 
produces  little,  he  robs  his  neighbors." 
"But,  admitting  the  hypothesis  that 
forty  pumpkins  were  stolen  from  you 
last  night,"  continued  the  judge,  turn- 
ing to  the  old  gardener,  "How  are  you  to 
prove  that  these  and  no  others  are 
yours  V" 

"How!"  answered  Tio  Buscabeatas. 
"because  I  know  them  as  you  would 
know  your  own  children,  if  you  have 
any.  Did  not  I  raise  them!  This  one  is 
named  'little  fatty,'  this  one  'squatty.' 
this  one  'rosy  cheek.'  this  one  'pot-belly. ' 
and  this  one  'Manuela;.'  because  it  looks 
like  my  youngest  daughter,"  and  there- 
upon the  poor  old  man  began  to  cry. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  replied  the 
judge  of  supplies,  "but  the  law  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  your  mere  knowledge 
of  your  pumpkins.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  municipal  authorities  should  be 
convinced,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  pre- 
existenee  of  the.  things,  and   that   von 
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should  identify  them  with  undoubted 
proofs.  Gentlemen,  don't  laugh,  I  am 
a  lawyer." 

"Well,  then,  you  will  soon  see  how  I 
can  prove  to  every  one,  without  stirring 
a  step  from  here,  that  these  pumpkins 
were  raised  in  my  garden,"  said  Tio 
Buscabeatas,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  bystanders. 

He  placed  a  bundle,  which  he  carried 
in  his  hand,  on  the  ground,  then  he 
squatted  down,  until  he  almost  sat  on 
his  heels,  and  began  to  untie  the 
numerous  knots  in  the  handkerchief 
which  enveloped  the  bundle. 

The  wonder  of  the  officials,  the  vege- 
table seller,  and  the  crowd  rose  rapidly. 
"What  on  earth  has  he  got  in  there V" 
everybody  asked. 

At  that  moment  a  new  arrival  came 
on  the  scene,  curious  to  see  what  was 
happening.  The  vegetable  seller,  hav- 
him,  exclaimed,  'Tm  glad 
you've'  come,  Juan  Fulano.  This  man 
says  that  the  pumpkins  you  sold  me  last 
night  were  stolen.  He  is  here  to  listen, 
now  you  can  answer!"  The  new  arrival 
suddenly  grew  more  yellow  than  wax 
and  started  to  go  away,  but  the  crowd 
hedged  him  in.  and  even  the  judge  com- 
manded him  to  remain. 

As  for  Tio  Buscabeatas.  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
supposed  thief,  he  remarked  dryly, 
"Now  you  will  see  what  you  will  see." 

But  Juan  Fulano  had  recovered  his 
usual  composure  and  exclaimed.  "You 
are  the  one  to  look  out!  If  you  don't 
prove  your  accusation,  and  you  can't 
prove  it.  I'll  send  you  to  jail  for 
libel!  Those  pumpkins  are  mine.  I 
raised  them  myself  in  my  garden  at 
Egido.  and  no  one  can  prove  to  the  con- 
trary." 

"You  will  see  what  you  will  see,"  re- 
peated Tio  Buscabeatas  calmly  as  be- 
fore, untying  the  last  knot  in  the  hand- 
kerchief. There  rolled  out  on  the 
ground  a  great  number  of  pumpkin 
stems,  still  green  and  juicy.  The  old 
gardener,  squatted  on  his  heels  and 
shaking  with  laughter,  addressed  the 
following  discourse  to  the  judge  and  the 
gaping:  crowd. 

"Gentlemen,    have    you    never    paid 


taxes?  Have  you  never  seen  the  green 
book  that  the  tax  collector  carries  about 
with  him,  from  which  he  cuts  receipts, 
leaving  a  bit  here  and  a  scrap  there  so 
that,  later  on,  he  can  tell  which  re- 
ceipt is  false  or  true?" 

"What  you  refer  to  is  the  Record 
book,"  observed  the  judge  gravely. 

"WTell,  then,  that  is  what  I  have  here, 
the  record  book  of  my  garden,  the  stalks 
to  which  these  pumpkins  were  joined 
before  they  were  stolen  from  me.  If 
you  don't  believe  it  just  look  here.  This 
stem  belongs  to  this  pumpkin.  No  one 
can  doubt  that,  and  this  one— now  do 
you  see  it— was  this  one's  stem.  Now 
this  broad  one  must  be  that  one's.  Just 
so!  And  this  one  belongs  to  this,  and 
that  to  this,  and  this  to  the  other." 

As  he  talked,  he  went  on  fitting  the 
peduncle  to  the  cavity  left  in  each 
pumpkin  when  it  was  picked. 

The  spectators  saw  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  Irregular  and  uneven  base 
of  the  stem  fitted  exactly  trie  white  and 
smooth  hollow  which  each  cicatrice  (so 
called)  of  the  pumpkin  presented. 

All  the  crowd,  including  even  the 
judge  and  the  policeman,  fell  on  its 
knees  and  began  to  help  Tio  Busca- 
beatas in  that  singular  comprobation, 
exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  with  al- 
most childish  joy:— 

"It  is  so,  it  is  so!  It  is  undoubted: 
Look,  look!  This  goes  here,  that  one 
there!  This  belongs  to  that  one,  that 
stem  to  this  pumpkin!" 

To  the  hearty  laughter  of  the  grown 
people  wrere  added  the  shrill  squeals 
of  the  youngsters,  and  the  tears  of  joy 
and  triumph  shed  by  the  old  gardener. 

The  men,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
striking  and  pushing  the  convicted  thief 
as  if  impatient  to  carry  him  to  jail. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they 
had  that  great  pleasure,  that  Juan 
Fulano  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
vegetable  seller  the  fifteen  dollars  re- 
ceived from  him  at  early  dawn,  that  the 
vegetable  seller  immediately  gave  the 
money  to  Tio  Buscabeatas,  and  that  the 
latter  returned  to  Rota  greatly  content, 
saying  as  he  walked  along  the  road:— 

"How  beautiful  it  is  in  the  market 
place!     But    I    wish    I    had    brought 
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Manuela  home  to  eat  to-night  and  to 
save  the  seeds." 

From  the  Spanish  of  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon, 
by  Jean  Raymond  Bid  well. 


From  The  Spectator. 
J.  G.  ROMANES'S  RELIGIOUS  POEMS. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Ro- 
manes's poetical  remains  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  is  hardly  a  great  literary 
event,  but  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
has  rightly  discerned  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  religious 
events  of  the  present  epoch.  The  late 
poet-laureate  was  the  first,  we  think,  to 
give  full  expression  at  once  to  the  horror 
with  which  the  theoretic  mind  discerned 
the  atheistic  interpretation  which  might 
be  put  upon  modern  science  by  a  hasty 
candor,  and  yet  that  persistent  glimmer 
of  divine  light  through  all  the  con- 
fusion, which  compelled  him  to 
announce  as  the  final  result  of  all  his 
contemplations  that  he  faintly  trusted 
"the  larger  hope."  This  was,  indeed, 
many  years  after  the  publication  of 
Newman's  touching  appeal  to  that 
"kindly  light"  which  the  heart  of  man 
"amidst  the  encircling  gloom"  invited 
to  lend  us  its  guidance,— perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  all  the  charac- 
teristic prayers  of  this  bewildered  but 
none  the  less  religious  age.  But  then 
when  John  Henry  Newman,  becalmed 
in  his  orange-boat  in  the  Straits  of 
Bonifazio,  wrote  the  prayer  at  which 
both  men  of  science  and  men  of  no 
science  have  alike  so  eagerly  grasped 
as  expressing  at  once  their  manifold 
uncertainties,  and  their  irresistible 
faith  that  these  uncertainties  are 
being  overruled  by  what  the  Ettrick 
Shepard  had  called  a  "dawn  of 
day  that  rises  from  the  azure  sea 
like  breathings  of  eternity,"  he  was 
not  thinking  mainly  of  science  and  its 
enigmas,  but  rather  of  the  pressure  of 
a  providential  purpose  on  his  own  more 
or  less  bewildered  and  yet  ardent  mind. 
The  "kindly  light"  which  he  addressed 
was  not  the  light  that  made  a  dim  trans- 
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parency  of  all  the  perplexities  which 
the  scientific  study  of  nature  had 
caused,  but  rather  the  light  which 
breaks  upon  the  practical  conscience  of 
man  when  it  sees  too  little  for  cer- 
tainty, but  too  much  for  anything  like 
despondency  or  paralysis  of  the  will. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  may  fairly  take  the 
last  fifty  years  of  English  religious 
thought  as  years  that  have  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  scientific  evolution  of  what  may 
be  almost  called  a  theistic  agnosticism 
colored  by  a  steady  leaning  towards 
Christianity,  then  Mr.  J.  G.  Romanes's 
thoughts  and  poems  are  almost  as  char- 
acteristic a  product  of  the  age  as  New- 
man's beautiful  and  popular  hymn 
itself.  For  what  is  the  most  significant 
note  of  his  musings?  To  our  mind  it  is 
a  frank  scepticism  that  finds  its  best 
hope  of  ridding  itself  of  all  its  worst 
fears  by  noting  the  contrast  between 
what  we  may  call  the  old  natural 
theology  and  the  new.  And  what  was 
the  final  result?  A  humble  acceptance 
of  Christ  as  the  great  revelation,  with 
a  frank  admission  that  he  himself  had 
not  yet  attained  all  the  confidence 
which  he  still  hoped  to  find.  And  yet 
Mr.  Romanes  was  a  biologist,  and  a 
biologist  who  had  fairly  confronted  all 
the  more  bewildering  problems  of  his 
science,  and  confronted  them  in  the 
spirit  and  under  the  personal  guidance 
of  the  great  evolutionist,  Charles  Dar- 
win. Here,  for  instance,  are  two 
sonnets  in  which  he  draws  very  power- 
fully, first,  the  degenerate  product  of  an 
evolution  downwards,  in  the  sloth,— and 
next,  the  evolution  of  that  purely  auto- 
matic civilization  among  the  most 
organizing  of  insects,  which  seems  to 
present  us  with  a  perfect  type  of  what 
we  may  call  a  purely  utilitarian  com- 
munity,—a  community  which  provides 
admirably  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  minute  purposes,  and  yet 
gives  us  no  hint  at  all  why  such  in- 
genious and  minute  purposes  should 
ever  have  entered  into  the  design  of 
what  we  have  learned  to  understand  as 
a  creative  mind:— 

THE    SLOTH. 

Thou  most  absurd  of  all  absurdities, 
Thou  living  irony  of  Nature's  law, 
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No  wonder  that  in  thee  old  Cuvier  saw 
Grim  signs  of  humor  in  an  otherwise 
Not  over-witty  god;  with  ears  and  eyes 
Inverted,  and  each  serviceable  paw 
Transformed  into  a  wretched  hanging 
claw, 
Thou  hast  turned  topsy-turvy  earth    and 
skies. 

O  "paragon  of  animals,"  why  jeer 
At  one  who  gazes  with  inverted  eye? 

The  "change  of  attitude"  thou  findest  here 
Is  my  attempt  to  follow  thine,  and  try 

What  benefit  arises  in  this  sphere 
By  twisting  all  one's  being  towards  the 
sky. 

TO   THE   ANTS   OF   TEXAS. 

Ye  busy,  busy  people  of  the  wood, 
"When  I  behold  you  working  every  day, 
And  marvel  at  the  wisdom  you  display. 

It  seemeth  but  a  questionable  good, 

That  such  high  instincts  as  you  show  us 
should 
Be  given  you  by  Nature  to  obey, 
When  all  they  serve,  by  all  their  won- 
drous play. 

Is  to  conserve  the  life  of  emmethood. 

But  if  such  end  such  moans  can  justify, 
Let  other  insects  learn  what  this  would 
show : 
Our  boasted  thought  can  test  no  sovereign 
eye 
Beyond  the  needs  of  life  it  needs  must 
know; 
While,  like  this  nest  of  ants,  Humanity 
Doth  ever  sow  to  reap,  and  reap  to  sow. 
(pp.  62-63.) 

There  you  see  the  mind  of  the  biologist 
who  is  earnestly  seeking  for  some  ex- 
cuse to  "faintly  trust  the  larger  hope" 
and  cannot  as  yet  find  it.  In  the  sloth 
Mr.  Romanes  saw  the  irony  of  nature,  a 
topsy-turvyness  which  told  him  how 
little  security  there  is  that  evolution 
will  always  guarantee  progress,  indeed 
how  easily  it  may  end  in  a  sort  of  inert- 
ness which  suggests  to  us  creative  pur- 
pose as  weary  of  its  toil  and  abandon- 
ing it  in  utter  collapse  and  failure,— ex- 
emplified in  a  Caliban  who  is  neither 
admirable  in  himself,  nor  even  a  stage 
on  the  way  to  something  that  might 
excite  admiration  in  the  future.    And 


again,  in  the  sonnet  on  the  ants  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Romanes  paints  powerfully 
an  elaborate  society  "of  emmethood" 
which,  like  the  watch  taken  by  Arch- 
deacon Paley  as  the  starting  point  of  his 
natural  theology,  leaves  us  wondering 
why  so  much  skill  was  ever  spent  on  so 
small  a  result,  unless  that  result  were 
a  means  to  some  much  greater  end;  and 
this  it  is  very  hard  to  imagine  that  a 
successful  emmet  civilization  can 
possibly  turn  out  to  be. 

And  yet  Mr.  Romanes  evidently 
found,  not  indeed  in  this  biological  fail- 
ure, or  this  biological  blind-alley  which 
leads  nowhere,  but  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  the  real  life  of 
humanity  (though  like  the  ant  it  "doth 
ever  sow  to  reap  and  reap  to  sow"), 
something  which  told  him  that  what  we 
reap  is  better  than  what  w£  sow;  since 
we  sow  corruption  and  reap  incorrup- 
t ion.  sow  dishonor  and  reap  glory,  and 
probably  at  least  sow  a  natural  body  to 
reap  a  spiritual  body.  For  the  follow- 
ing is  the  general  result  of  all  his  long 
train  of  arduous  meditations:— 

HEBREWS    II.    10. 
( Easter  Day,  1894.) 
Amen,    now    lettest   thou   thy    servant, 

Lord, 
Depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word. 
Although  mine  eyes  may  not  have  fully 

seen 
Thy  great  salvation,  surely  there  have 

been 
Enough  of  sorrow  and  enough  of  sight 
To  show  the  way  from  darkness  into 
light; 
And   Thou  hast  brought   me,  through   a 

wilderness  of  pain, 
To  love  the  sorest  paths,  if  soonest  they 
attain. 

Enough  of  sorrow  for  the  heart  to  cry, 
"Not  for  myself,  nor  for  my  kind,  am  I;" 
Enough  of  sight  for  Reason  to  disclose, 
"The  more  I  learn  the  less  my  knowl- 
edge grows." 
Ah,  not  as  citizens  of  this  our  sphere, 
But  aliens  militant  we  sojourn  here, 
Invested  by    the    hosts    of    Evil    and    of 

Wrong 
Till  Thou  shalt  come  again  with  all  Thine 
Angel  throng. 
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As  Thou  hast  found  me  ready  to  Thy 

call, 
Which  ordered  me  to  watch  the  outer 

wall, 
And,  quitting  joys  and  hopes  that  once 

were  mine, 
To  pace  with  patient  step  this  narrow 

line, 
Oh,  may  it  be  that,  coming  soon  or  late, 
Thou  still  shalt  find  Thy  soldier  at  the 

gate, 
Who  then  may  follow  Thee  till  sight  needs 

not  to  prove, 
And  faith  shall  be  dissolved  in  knowledge 

of  Thy  love. 

(pp.  81-82.) 

That  is  not  indeed  a  great  poem,  but  it 
is  a  singularly  perfect  expression  of 
what  the  last  fifty  years  of  candid  scep- 
ticism have  elicited  from  the  scientific 
study  of  nature  and  man.  We  have 
learned  that  evolution  is  by  no  means  a 
security  for  automatic  progress,  that  it 
may  result  in  degenerated  forms  like 
that  of  the  sloth;  that  it  may  result  in 
cut-and-dried  civilizations  like  those 
of  tue  bees  and  the  ants,  which  seem  to 
our  eyes  singularly  pointless,  unless 
they  lead  further,  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  do;  but  that  it  may  also  result 
in  such  a  life  as  man's,  where  the  whole 
drift  either  is,  or  may  at  will  be  made, 
ideal,  an  upward  progress  towards  a 
goal  never  reached,  but  always  ad- 
vancing towards  an  infinitely  larger 
and  infinitely  higher  life,  of  which  the 
type  has  been  presented  to  us  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  but  in  all  those 
twro  thousand  years  never  closely  ap- 
proached by  man,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
found spiritual  passion  which  it  has 
inspired  in  all  who  have  freely  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  its  influence.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Romanes  found  what, 
no  doubt,  is  the  true  key  to  the  doctrine 
of  design,  when  he  painted  in  colors  so 
effective  the  contrast  between  a  limited 
design  and  that  insatiable  thirst  for 
"more  and  better"  life,  of  which,  as 
Lord  Tennyson  said,  our  nerves  are 
"scant."  Natural  theology  in  Paley's 
sense  led  to  the  inference  of  a  limited 
mind  behind  the  universe.  Human 
theology  in  our  modern  sense  is  no 
wretched  anthropomorphism   but  only 


the  opening  of  our  minds  to  the  truth 
that  the  spirit  in  the  universe  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  what  is  highest  and  best 
and  most  unsatisfied  in  ourselves, 
rather  than  by  what  is  poorest  and  most 
effectually  finished-off  in  the  world 
below  us.  And  yet  in  order  that  we 
may  so  interpret  it,  the  spectacle  of 
limited  designs  is  essential.  We  see  in 
such  designs  not  what  we  are,  but 
wThat  we  are  not.  We  see  in  them  the 
sort  of  architecture  which  closes-in 
nature  as  our  own  nature  is  not  closed 
in,  and  never  can  be  closed  in, — because 
that  nature  is  in  organic  union  with  an 
infinite  purpo-se,  an  infinite  life,  an  in- 
finite sacrifice,  an  infinite  love,  and  an 
infinite  righteousness. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  STORY  OF    CHARTERED  COMPANIES. 

"That  trade  follows  the  flag"  is  a 
popular  British  maxim,  but  the  more 
one  studies  our  national  history  the 
more  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  flag  has  followed  trade  in  most  of 
our  external  developments.  No  doubt 
in  our  earlier  ventures  the  sword  and 
the  ledger  went  hand  in  hand,  but  it 
is  quite  remarkable  how  the  "expan- 
sion of  England"  has  been  the  result 
of  mercantile  effort.  So  vast  has  be- 
come our  territorial  growth  that  we 
forget  how  much  of  it  has  been  the 
wrork  of  commercial  pioneers.  The 
subject  is  at  any  time  an  interesting 
one,  and  it  has  peculiar  interest  just 
now  wfhen  men's  minds  are  concen- 
trated upon  the  problem  presented  in 
South  Africa.  "They  thrive  in  law 
that  trust  in  charters,"  according  to 
the  old  distich  quoted  by  Scott;  but  al- 
though British  Parliament  and  people- 
are  showing  some  distrust  of  charters, 
it  may  be  well  to  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  what  has  been  done  by  Char- 
tered Companies  in  the  past  towards 
building  up  the  empire  of  the  present. 
In  the  political  controversy  of  the  mo- 
ment, however,  we  take  no  part. 

Of   the  great   trading   companies   of 
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the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies it  has  been  said,  with  truth, 
that  their  influence  on  our  foreign 
trade  was  as  far-reaching  as  that  of 
the  guilds,  or  gilds,  of  the  Middle 
Ages  on  our  home  trade.  This  is  true, 
but  only  part  of  the  truth.  As  monop- 
olies, some  of  these  concerns  may  be 
indefensible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  economics,  but  then  they  be- 
longed to  an  age  of  monopolies,  and 
they  performed  work  bey  end  the  abil- 
individuals.  One  may  find  in 
the  old  chartered  trading  companies 
some  analogy  not  only  with  the 
modern  railway  company  (which  is 
also  a  monopoly)  but  also  with  the 
modern  colonial  government.  Even  if 
their  organization  was  economically 
objectionable,  it  was  politically  neces- 
sary I  >f  the  conditions  under 
which  our  foreign  trade  had  to  be 
conducted.  With  these  few  words  w<s 
must  dismiss  the  subject  of  constitu- 
tion, and  proceed  with  our  examina- 
tion of  facts.  And  here  it  should  be 
explained  that  charters  were  granted 
to  two  sorts  of  companies— regulated 
and  joint  stock— and  that  during  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  much 
controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  each. 
In  a  "regulated"  company  any  mem- 
ber, on  the  payment  of  fees  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  bylaws  of  the 
company,  could  trade  on  his  own  cap- 
ital and  at  his  own  risk  to  any  amount, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  company's 
privileges,  but  without  reference  to  it 
as  a  corporation.  In  a  joint-stock 
chartered  company  the  trading  was 
corporate,  and  each  member  shared  in 
the  common  profit  and  loss. 

The  principle  of  granting  charters 
with  special  privileges,  immunities, 
and  monopolies  to  traders  banded  to- 
gether for  trade  purposes  is  a  very  old 
one,  but  these  charters  also  imposed 
obligations  and  enforced  certain  du- 
ties. Such  were  the  charters  granted 
to  the  goldsmiths  in  1327,  to  the  mer- 
cers in  1393,  to  the  haberdashers  in 
14<»7.  to  the  fishmongers  in  1433,  and 
so  on.    The  extension  of  this  principle 


to  bodies  of  traders  for  foreign  trade 
was  later,  and  the  charter  in  such 
cases  was  ostensibly  for  the  purposes 
of  encouraging  exploration  and  colo- 
nization, and  in  spreading  the  national 
interests  generally.  The  first  British 
charter  granted  for  trading  (as  distin- 
guished from  trade)  was,  curiously 
enough,  given  to  foreigners.  It  was 
granted  in  1232  by  Henry  III.  to  cer- 
tain merchants  of  Flanders,  and  the 
Hanse  towns  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Cologne  (afterwards 
known  as  the  Hanseatic  League),  giv- 
ing them  exclusive  possession  of  the 
trading  station  on  the  Thames  known 
as  the  German  Steelyard,  and  certain 
privileges  in  return  for  services  ren- 
dered and  to  be  rendered.  And  for 
three  hundred  years  thereafter  the 
Hanseatics  continued  to  flourish  in  En- 
gland tinder  an  English  charter.  The 
first  English  corporate  body,  however, 
to  receive  B  charter  for  purely  trading 
purposes  was  thai  Of  the  Merchants  of 
the  Staple,  or  dealers  in  wool,  skins, 
lead,  and  tin.  This  body  was  in  exist- 
ence early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  was  then  chiefly  composed  of  for- 
eigners, and  did  not  become  a  really 
English  body  until  after  1362.  Closely 
associated  with  it  was  the  Fraternity 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  English  wool- 
len cloths  in  Flanders,  and  who  in 
1406  received  a  charter  from  Henry 
IV.  One  hundred  years  later,  one  of 
this  Fraternity  developed  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England 
under  a  new  charter,  granting  exten- 
sive rights  and  privileges  for  trading 
to  "Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland,  Zea- 
land, and  the  countries  adjacent  under 
the  archduke's  government."  None  of 
these  companies,  however,  had  the 
peculiar  functions  of  exploration,  colo- 
nization, and  administration  which  we 
now  associate  with  charters. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  first  company  of 
this  kind  was  not  English,  and  curi- 
ously enough  (considering  recent  years) 
it  was  in  connection  with  Africa. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portu- 
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gal,  to  whom  geography  owes  so  much, 
granted  in  1443  to  a  company  of  Por- 
tuguese merchants  the  exclusive  right 
of  exploring  and  trading  in  the  lands 
of  the  Moors  of  the  African  coast  for  a 
limited  period;  and  this  company  pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  "factories"  on  the 
coast,  to  which  they  sent  every  year 
cargoes  of  goods  to  be  exchanged  for 
slaves  and  gold-dust.  The  first  char- 
tered company  in  the  accepted  sense 
was  thus  the  initiator  of  that  great 
traffic  in  human  flesh  which  has 
played  such  a  momentous  part  in  mod- 
ern history. 

It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later  before  England  embodied  the 
principles  of  both  Prince  Henry's  char- 
ter and  that  of  the  merchant  adven- 
turers above  named,  who  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Hamburg  Company 
when  their  operations  centred  in  that 
city. 

The  next  development  was  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  one.  In  1554  a 
number  of  English  merchants  sub- 
scribed a  joint  stock  to  cut  out  Portu- 
gal in  the  east,  by  opening  up  direct 
relations  with  China  via  the  north-east 
passage.  An  expedition  was  de- 
spatched under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
who  came  to  grief.  It  did  not  discover 
the  north-east  passage;  but  Captain 
Richard  Chancellor,  in  one  of  the 
ships,  did  discover  Archangel,  from 
where  he  made  his  way  on  sledges  to 
Moscow,  where  lie  saw  the  czar,  and 
obtained  from  him  letters  to  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  promising  trading  privileges 
to  English  merchants.  By  the  time 
Chancellor  reached  London  again  Ed- 
ward was  dead,  but  Queen  Mary 
granted  a  charter  to  certain  merchant 
adventurers  for  the  "'Discovery  of 
lands,  countries,  isles,  etc.,  not  before 
known  or  frequented  by  any  English," 
and  witli  special  liberty  to  resort  to  all 
the  czar's  dominions.  Thus  was 
founded  the  famous  Russia  Company, 
which  not  only  opened  up  Russia  to 
our  trade,  but  also  pushed  its  way  into 
Persia,  and  made  valiant  efforts  to 
force    a    passage    Through    the    Arctic 


regions.  Now,  in  connection  with  this 
company  we  find  three  interesting 
things.  It  formed  (in  1613)  a  daring- 
scheme  to  open  up  the  whole  trade  of 
India  and  Persia,  over  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  by  way  of  the  Oxus;  it  took 
possession  in  the  king's  name  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  is  thus  the  first  chartered 
trading  corporation  that  added  terri- 
tory to  the  empire;  and  it  developed 
the  whale  fisheries  in  Greenland 
waters.  Curiously  enough,  the  East 
India  Company  later  combined  with 
the  Russia  Company  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  whale  fishery,  an  industry 
quite  outside  the  original  designs  of 
each.  The  Russia  Company  was  many 
sided.  It  did  an  enormous  trade  in  sal- 
mon as  well  as  in  silk:  and  while 
endeavoring  to  reach  China  and  India, 
struggled  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  and  for  a  long  period  was  sole 
master  of  Anglo-Russian  commerce. 
But  rivals  and  jealousies  increased  and 
multiplied,  its  influence  gradually 
waned,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Russia  Com- 
pany was  reduced  to  a  mere  name.  It 
was  in  connection  with  the  enterprises 
of  this  company  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  established  with  Russia  and 
with  sundry  Oriental  potentates.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cawston  that  '"as 
the  consuls  and  political  agents  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  Germany 
were  at  first  supported  by  the  com- 
panies, so  the  first  embassies  to  the 
far  east  were  similarly  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  corporations  need- 
ing their  intervention." 

The  Russia  Company  was  on  the 
"regulated"  principle  already  de- 
scribed. So  also  was  the  "Fellowship 
of  Eastland  Merchants,"  who  in  1579 
obtained  by  charter  the  privilege  to 
enjoy  the  sole  trade  through  the  Sound 
into  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Lith- 
uania" (except  Narva,  which  was  re- 
served by  the  Russia  Company), 
"Prussia  and  also  Pomerania,  from  the 
river  Oder  eastward  to  Dantzich,  El- 
bing.  and  Konigsberg.  also  to  Copen- 
hagen.    Elsinore,    Finland,     Gothland, 
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Bornholm,  and  (Eland,"  with  power  to 
make  bylaws  and  to  impose  fines  and 
punishments  on  all  interlopers  in  these 
preserves.  For  fifty  years  this  East- 
land Company  flourished  and  made 
much  wealth,  but  Charles  I.  took  away 
Its  grain  monopoly.  Charles  II.  threw 
open  the  Baltic  trade  to  all  on  a  nom- 
inal payment,  and  in  1689  the  Eastland 
Company  disappeared  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,  which  made  illegal 
all  monopolies  not  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  East- 
land Company  was  chartered  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  another  great  his- 
toric enterprise.  Queen  Elizabeth  de- 
spatched William  Harbum  to  Turkey 
as  her  ambassador.  Now  Harburn 
was  not  a  diplomat  but  a  merchant, 
and  all  his  efforts  were  bent  on  obtain- 
ing trading  concessions  from  the  sul- 
tan. Ho  was  so  far  successful  that  in 
1581  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation to  certain  merchants  who 
"at  their  own  groat  cost  and  charges 
found  out  and  opened  a  trade  in  Tur- 
key not  heretofore  in  the  memory  of 
any  man  now  living,  known  to  be  com- 
monly used  and  frequented  by  way  of 
merchandise  .  .  .  whereby  many  good 
offices  may  be  done  for  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  and  relief  of  Christian 
slaves,  and  good  vent  for  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  realm,  to  the  advancement 
of  her  honor  and  dignity,  the  increase 
of  her  revenue,  and  of  the  general 
wealth  of  the  realm."  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Turkey,  or  Levant, 
Company,  by  whose  means  all  the 
produce  of  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  Per- 
sia, and  India  was  brought  into  En- 
gland more  abundantly,  and  more 
cheaply  than  before.  This  company 
sent  out  great  fleets  of  ships  with 
which  they  did  a  good  deal  of  carry- 
ing for  other  nations  as  well.  The 
trade  and  influence  of  the  Levant  Com- 
pany developed  so  enormously  that  it 
became  necessary  to  despatch  one 
Thomas  Glover  as  resident  envoy  and 
agent  of  the  king  (James)  in  Turkey, 
with  power  to  appoint  consuls  for  the 


good  government  of  the  English  in  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  empire.  Then  came 
contentions  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany (about  which  presently)  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Eastern  trade,  and  finally 
a  great  quarrel  under  which  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Levant  Company  sank.  It 
really  endured  as  a  corporation  until 
the  present  century,  not  surrendering 
the  last  of  its  ancient  privileges  and 
immunities  until  1825. 

The  Turkey  or  Levant  Company  is 
not  only  interesting  as  the  last  of  the 
"regulated"  companies,  but  also  as  the 
precursor,  and  in  some  sort  the  initi- 
ator, of  the  great  East  India  Company. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Levant 
Company  formed  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing an  overland  trade  with  India,  and 
obtained  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  "King  of  Cambaya"  and  the 
"King  of  China."  They  actually  went 
overland  to  Agra,  Lahore,  Pegu,  etc., 
returned  by  sea  to  Ormuz,  and  then  up 
the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  whence  they 
made  their  way  to  Aleppo  and  Tripoli,' 
and  so  home  by  sea  to  London.  These 
1k)M  adventurers,  Newberry,  Leedes, 
and  Fitch,  brought  back  such  glowing 
information  that  the  Turkey  Company, 
under  a  new  charter  in  1593,  extended 
its  sphere  to  India  by  an  overland 
route,  while  leaving  Persia  to  the  Rus- 
sia Company.  It  was  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  commercial  relations 
with  India  through  the  territories  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  always  either  at 
war  with  each  other  or  with  some 
neighbor.  The  Cape  route  was  too 
precarious  so  long  as  Spain  scoured  the 
seas  with  her  fleets;  but  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  Armada  men 
began  to  think  more  of  a  seaward  than 
of  an  overland  route  to  the  East.  The 
business  that  the  Levant  Company  did 
succeed  in  doing  with  India  quickened 
the  desire  for  more,  and  so  certain 
members  of  the  Levant  Company  peti- 
tioned the  queen  for  permission  to  send 
ships  direct  to  the  Indies.  Several 
voyages  were  made  with  such  success 
that  in  1599  a  further  petition  was  pre- 
sented   for    incorporation    as    a    joint- 
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stock  company,  "for  that  the  trade  of 
the  Indies  being  so  remote,  could  not 
be  traded  on  but  on  a  joint  and  united 
stock,"  and  for  certain  privileges,  in- 
cluding freedom  from  customs  duties 
and  liberty  to  export  bullion. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1600,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth granted  a  charter  for  fifteen  years 
to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  some 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  knights,  alder- 
men, and  merchants,  that  "at  their 
own  cost  and  charges  they  might  set 
forth  one  or  more  voyages  to  the  East 
Indians  in  the  country  and  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  the  islands 
thereabouts,  to  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  to  have  suc- 
cession, to  purchase  lands  without  lim- 
itations, to  have  one  governor  and 
twenty-four  persons  to  be  elected  an- 
nua 11. v,  who  shall  be  called  committees, 
jointly  to  have  the  direction  of  the  voy- 
ages and  the  management  of  all  other 
things  belonging  to  the  said  company." 
This  charter  was  for  fifteen  years,  and 
it  granted  exemption  from  customs  for 
four  years.  The  share  capital  was 
£72,000  in  shares  of  £50  each,  and  the 
sum  subscribed  by  the  petitioners  was 
£30,133,  6s.  8d. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Hon- 
orable East  India  Company,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  great  Indian  Empire. 
At  first  the  company  contented  itself 
with  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad, 
Cambay,  and  Gogo,  for  purposes  of 
trade  only,  but  it  had  hardly  passed 
its  majority  when  it  began  to  develop 
larger  desires.  Thus  it  obtained  from 
James  I.  power  to  punish  its  servants 
by  martial  as  well  as  municipal  law, 
and  in  1G39  it  formed  Fort  St.  George, 
now  known  as  Madras,  By  the  end  of 
the  century  it  was  making  treaties,  ac- 
quiring territories,  suppressing  rebel- 
lions, exercising  government,  and 
building  up  an  army  and  navy,  and 
performing  all  the  civil,  judicial,  and 
military  functions  of  a  state. 

The  story   of  John   Company    is,    of 


course,  the  history  of  British  India, 
and  is  much  too  large  for  treatment 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  charter 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time  in 
spite  of  contentions  and  controversies, 
until  the  mutiny  of  1857  put  an  end  to 
government  by  charter.  The  company 
which  began  as  a  trading  corporation 
with  a  sum  of  £30,000,  ended  by  be- 
queathing to  the  empire  an  area  of  two 
million  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  nearly  three  hundred  million  souls- 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  evolutions 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

While  the  East  India  Company  was 
already  becoming  a  great  political 
power,  a  new  enterprise  was  at  work 
in  the  west,  and  an  enterprise  also  full 
of  romance  and  of  thrilling  adventure. 
The  Russia  Company  had  failed  to  find 
a  north-east  passage  to  India;  but  Fro- 
bisher,  Davis,  Hudson,  Batten,  and 
Baffin  strove  in  succession  to  find  a 
route  by  the  north-west.  Baffin  de- 
clared as  the  result  of  his  effort  that 
there  is  no  such  passage.  This  was  in 
1616;  but  fifteen  years  later  a  fresh 
series  of  efforts  began.  The  result  was 
not  the  finding  of  the  passage,  but  the 
foundation  of  a  new  empire  in  the 
west.  For  in  1670  Charles  II.  granted 
a  charter  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  and  sixteen  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  conferring  the 
sole  trade  and  rights  to  lands,  mines, 
minerals,  and  fisheries  within  the  ter- 
ritory around  and  beyond  Hudson  Bay, 
to  be  known  as  Rupert's  Land.  "The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventur- 
ers of  England  trading  into  Hudson's 
Bay"  were  very  liberally  endowed 
with  privileges  and  powers,  and  for  the 
first  twenty  years  their  profits  were 
very  large,  notwithstanding  heavy 
losses  caused  by  the  depredations  of 
the  French.  Several  times,  indeed,  the 
proprietors  received  a  dividend  of  fifty 
per  cent,  on  their  stock.  In  its  third 
decade,  however,  the  company  lost  so 
much  through  conflicts  with  the  French 
that  it  had  to  borrow  money.  The 
leading  feature  in  the  enterprise  was 
the  fur  trade,  and  for  that  trade  it  had 
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a  sore  and  lengthy  struggle  with  the 
North-west  Company  of  Montreal,  with 
which,  however,  it  amalgamated  in 
1821.  Later,  taking  advantage  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  George  IV.,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  surrendered  its 
charter  in  return  for  a  license  for  ex- 
clusive trade  for  twenty-one  years, 
which  license  was  renewed,  but  finally 
expired  in  1858,  leaving  the  company 
with  no  special  advantages  beyond  its 
large  experience  and  splendid  organi- 
zation. Its  lands,  with  certain  reser- 
vations were  transferred  to  gov- 
ernment for  £300,000,  and  were 
Incorporated  In  1S70  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  great  and  growing 
North-west  Territory  is  one  of  the  im- 
perial outcomes  of  the  charter  granted 
to  Prince  Rupert  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  ago. 

With  the  charter  ended  for  two 
turies  the  practice  of  royal  grants  and 
special  privileges  to  British  trading 
corporations.  Besides  the  great  con- 
we  have  dealt  with,  other  char- 
tered companies  have  done  work  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  kind.  Thus 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  the  colony, 
of  Virginia  under  a  charter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  South  Virginia 
(or  London)  Company  and  the  Ply- 
month  Adventurers  were  formed  for 
the  settlement  and  trade  of  what  arw 
now   r  ly   the  Southern    5 

and  the  New  England  States  of  tin1 
American  Union.  And  there  were  sev- 
eral other  chartered  enterprises  in 
America,  which,  however,  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  having  built  up  the 
British  Empire. 

In  Africa  the  first  English  charter 
was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
certain  merchants  in  London  and  Exe- 
ter, for  exclusive  trade  to  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  succession  of  Guinea  or  Afri- 
can Companies  culminating  in  the 
Royal  African  Company  incorporated 
in  It '.72,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  This  company  traded 
much  in  gold,  yet  more  in  slaves;  but 
being  unable  to  keep  up  its  forts  with- 


out parliamentary  assistance,  was  dis- 
solved in  1752. 

After  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  no 
more  charters  were  granted  until  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company  was 
created  in  1881,  and  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  for  administrative  and 
trading  purposes  in  Borneo.  Since 
then  the  Royal  Niger,  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa,  and  the  British 
South  Africa  Companies  have  been 
formed  under  charters;  but  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  trade  and 
empire  is  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 


From  The  Cornliill  Magazine, 
A  FATAL  MISTAKE. 

In  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  the 
wild  west  of  Ireland,  far  out  of  the 
track  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  lies  the 
headland  of  Rossrue. 

It  is  a  bleak  and  desolate  spot— lashed 
by  the  Atlantic  waves,  wdiich  beat  upon 
its  unprotected  face,  worn  into  strange 
wrinkles  and  iron  furrows  by  the 
storms  of  ages. 

Here  on  the  calmest  day  the  surf 
breaks  restless,  or  treacherous  waves 
creep  in  sudden  from  the  deep,  and  roll 
high  upon  the  rocks  in  foam. 

The  crest  of  the  red  cliffs,  from  which 
the  point  derives  its  name,  are  touched 
by  no  fringe  of  green.  No  grass  grows 
in  the  teeth  of  the  fierce  salt-laden  blast 
winch  sweeps  across  it  during  the  fre- 
quent Atlantic  gales.  The  heavy-beat- 
ing waves  of  wind  have  worn  the  very 
stone  away,  and  even  under  the  lee  of 
the  headland,  where  it  joins  the  moun- 
tain skirts  of  Knockroe,  the  feAV  fields 
won  from  the  moorland  return  so  poor 
a  harvest  that  they  hardly  repay  the 
husbandman  for  his  toil. 

Near  the  summit  of  this  wild  and  for- 
bidding spot,  though  sheltered  in  part 
by  a  shoulder  of  the  cliff,  stands  a  de- 
serted house. 

Though  now  weather-beaten  and  gone 
to  ruin,  it  had  seemingly  at  one  time, 
and  not  long  ago,  been  a  farmhouse  of 
the  better  sort.    Its  high  and  massive 
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gable,  built  of  great  mi  wrought  stones, 
faced  the  setting  sun,  and  was  pierced 
by  a  small,  oddly  shaped  window  high 
up  and  partly  hidden  by  the  projecting 
eave,  which,  as  report  had  it,  often 
served  as  a  watch-tower  by  day  and  a 
lighthouse  by  night,  for  the  smugglers 
who  once  frequented  the  coast,  and 
used  the  house  as  a  place  of  call. 

But  smuggling  had  long  ceased  to  be 
a  profitable  trade,  and  the  house  had 
been  degraded  to  the  baser  uses  of  a 
farm,  and  now  for  years  it  had  stood 
untenanted,  and  been  allowed  to  drop 
into  decay. 

The  once  wrell-slated  roof  had  rotted 
and  given  way.  The  stairs  wrere  broken 
and  unsafe,  and  green  with  a  slimy 
ooze.  The  floors  of  the  upper  rooms 
had  fallen  down,  and  showed  the  naked 
rafters  hung  with  trailing  cobwebs, 
through  which  the  sky  looked  in.  Fat 
weeds  grew  rank  upon  the  once  cheer- 
ful hearth.  The  door  hung  open  by  a 
single  hinge.  The  window-frames  and 
shattered  glass  lay  in  ruin  on  the  moss- 
grown  floor,  and  the  empty  eyeless 
sockets  gazed  vacantly  at  the  unfre- 
quent  traveller;  for  few  cared  to  pass 
the  spot  by  daylight,  and  none  would 
go  near  it  after  dark. 

The  house  bore  an  evil  name.  Grisly 
tales  were  told  by  old  men  of  the  smug- 
glers, or  even  pirates,  by  whom  it  had 
been  once  frequented,  and  of  the 
gangers  and  informers  whom  they  had 
murdered  in  the  cave  which  was  said 
to  run  beneath  it;  but  setting  these 
more  or  less  doubtful  stories  aside,  its 
later  and  authentic  history  was  suffi- 
ciently tragic  to  account  for  the  ill  re- 
pute in  which  it  is  held. 

Its  last  owner  was  a  widow,  to  whom 
the  house  and  the  headland  had  been 
left  by  her  husband's  father,  in  trust 
for  her  son,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Attached  to  this  headland  was  a 
mountain  farm,  with  grazing  ground 
for  twelve  cows.  The  seaweed  which 
grew  along  the  foreshore  was  also 
worth  a  considerable  sum,  as  well  as 
the  share  of  wreckage  washed  from  the 
decks  of  sinking  ships  in  mid  Atlantic, 
so  that  the  widow,   with  her  comfort- 


able house  and  tidy  farm,  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  "wtarm"  and  well-to-do 
woman. 

A  younger  brother  of  her  husband's, 
a  quiet,  decent  young  man,  assisted  her 
in  the  management  of  the  farm;  all 
things  went  well  with  her,  and  the 
house  had  almost  lived  down  its  evil 
name. 

The  widow  was  a  strong-minded 
woman,  who  feared  not  ghosts,  neither 
regarded  men,  as  the  many  wTould-be 
successors  to  her  late  husband  soon 
discovered;  but  unhappily,  a  year  or 
two  after  her  father-in-law's  death,  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  eWisted  in  his 
youth  in  one  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's old  regiments,  and  had  long 
been  thought  to  be  dead,  unexpectedly 
returned,  having  been  drummed  out  of 
the  service,  as  some  said;  or  having 
taken  his  pension,  as  he  himself  as- 
serted. 

This  man  no  sooner  discovered  thit 
his  father  was  dead,  than  he  laid  claim 
to  the  farm.  He  said  that  his  father 
wrould  never  have  left  it  awTay  from  him 
had  he  known  that  he  was  alive,  and 
he  demanded  instant  possession,  which 
the  widow,  who  loved  money,  and  who 
was  wrapped  up  in  her  boy,  promptly 
refused  him. 

Then  he  went  to  law,  and  sued  her  in 
the  county  court,  but  was  nonsuited, 
with  costs. 

He  thereupon  took  possession  of  an 
empty  laborer's  hut  upon  the  mainland 
farm,  directly  opposite  the  widow's 
house,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  eject 
him.  He  procured  an  old  musket,  with 
which  he  swore  that  he  would  shoot 
any  one  who  came  near  him.  He  vowed 
that  he  would  shoot  the  widow  whether 
she  came  near  him  or  not,  and  he  kept 
her  in  such  constant  fear  and  bodily 
terror  (or  she  pretended  that  he  did, 
for  in  reality  I  do  not  think  that  she 
feared  either  man  or  devil),  that  she 
had  him  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
for  twelve  months. 

No  doubt  he  was  a  dangerous  man. 
I  believe  he  once  had  a  sunstroke  in 
Indiai.  and  when  he  was  the  worse  for 
drink  he  was  little  better  than  a  rag- 
ing lunatic. 
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Strange  to  say.  he  was  always  gentle 
with  the  boy,  even  in  his  most  drunken 
moods,  and  the  boy  took  to  him  kindly, 
and  would  sit  for  hours  by  his  Bide, 
listening  to  his  tales  of  battle  and  'of 
storm. 

The  uncle,  or  the  soldier,  as  he  was 
always  called,  was,  in  addition  to  his 
other  accomplishments,  a  keen  fisher- 
man, and  lie  and  the  boy  would  go  away 
on  fine  days  for  hours,  line-fishing  on 
the  bay,  to  the  mother's  great  distress 
and  terror. 

The  soldier  had  no  boat  of  his  owru 
but  they  would  take  the  widow's  leaky 
old  tub,  which  the  boy  was  always 
begging  her  to  have  repaired;  a  request 
which  she  steadily  refused,  firstly,  be- 
cause she  was  what  the  neighbors 
called  a  near  woman  and  did  not  like 
to  part  with  her  money  (for  the  1><>at 
hardly  worth  repairing);  and 
secondly,  because  she  hoped  that  it 
would  soon  be  so  bad  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  launch  it.  and  that  their 
fishings  would  be  perforce  put  an  end 
to. 

If  this  were  her  desire,  however,  it 
was  defeated,  for  the  soldier  bought  an 
old  dingy  for  a  small  Bum,  and  being 
a  handy  man  at  carpenter's  work,  he 
repaired  and  made  her  watertight;  but 
was  a  crank  and  dangerous  craft, 
hardly  fit  to  hold  one  with  safety,  the 
widow  was  in  constant  dread  whenever 
her  boy  went  out  with  his  uncle  on  the 
treacherous  bay,  and  at  last  she  deter- 
mined to  have  the  old  yawl  repaired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  after  she 
had  come  to  this  resolution,  she  was 
overseeing  the  work  of  a  few  laborers 
who  were  digging  potatoes  in  a  field 
hard  by  her  house. 

From  the  place  where  she  sat.  she 
could  see  her  terrible  brother-in-law's 
hut.  and  as  she  watched  it  with  no  very 
fond  gaze,  she  saw  him  come  out  with 
some  fishing-lines  in  his  hand,  launch 
his  old  dingy,  and  pull  out  into  the  bay, 
and  she  thought  bitterly  of  the  affection 
which  this  ne'er-do-well  had  managed 
to  steal  from  her,  and  with  all  her  heart 
she  wished  him  and  his  boat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

So  she  sat  on,  musing  and  repining. 


for  an  hour  or  more.  She  was  a  suf- 
ferer from  rheumatism,  and  was  not 
feeling  well  that  day,  or  she  would  have 
been  at  work  with  the  women,  collect- 
ing the  potatoes,  for  she  was  a  hard- 
working soul  and  a  thrifty. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  saw  the  men  lean 
on  their  spades  and  listen. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  cried. 

"Did  you  hear  that  screech?"  replied 
one  of  them. 

"There  it  is  again!"  said  another. 

The  widow  listened  intently,  and 
heard  clearly  from  the  sea  a  cry  as  of 
one  in  pain  or  terror. 

"There's  somebody  drowning,  ma'am," 
a  man  called  out  to  her  as  she  stood 
»m  the  heights  above  him. 

"Run  up  to  the  verge  and  call  us  if 
you  see  anything;  the  yawl  is  afloat, 
and  we'll  be  there  in  a  minute.  I'm 
i  hinking  'twas  only  a  saygull,  after  all." 

"Glory  be  to  God!  He's  through  the 
bottom  of  the  ould  punt!  Oh,  wouldn't 
I  be  in  luck  if  it  was  only  thrue!"  said 
the  widow  to  herself.  She  hurried  into 
the  house,  and  crept  up  the  narrow 
stairs  to  the  little  gable  window  which 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  bay,  with 
an  activity  which  no  one  would  have 
expected  from  her  age  and  infirmities, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  not  many  hun- 
dred yards  away,  she  saw  a  figure 
struggling  with  the  waves,  and  striving 
hard  with  gradually  failing  strength  to 
reach  the  shore. 

The  widow's  sight  was  not  very  good, 
and  she  could  not  make  out  his  features, 
but  this  was  the  very  course  which  she 
had  seen  the  hated  soldier  take,  and  it 
could  be  none  other  than  he. 

A  yawl  lay  afloat  in  the  little  bay 
beneath,  from  which  the  gentle  lapping 
of  the  tide  was  heard  upon  the  shingle; 
the  laborers — all  stout  oarsmen — were 
close  at  hand;  a  cry  from  her  would 
summon  them  -  to  the  rescue  in  an  in- 
stant; but  she  never  raised  that  cry. 
With  grim  determination  she  watched 
the  swimmer,  as  his  struggles  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  she  turned 
down  her  thumbs. 

Just  then  a  swift  yawl,  its  oars 
double-manned  by  a  lusty  crew  pulling 
for  dear  life,  shot  round  the  headland; 
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and  the  steersman,  wildly  gesticulating, 
now  shouted  encouragement  to  the 
swimmer,  now  urged  on  his  willing 
crew  with  frantic  cries. 

The  widow's  heart  sank  and  became 
like  lead.  To  be  so  near  relief  from 
danger  and  annoyance,  and  the  pangs 
of  jealous  love,  and  to  miss  it  as  though 
by  a  hair's  breadth,  seemed  too  hard. 
In  her  agony  of  disappointment,  she 
called  upon  the  Blessed  Virgin,  "Star 
of  the  Sea,"  herself  a  mother,  to  aid  her, 
and  as  it  were  in  answer  to  her  prayer, 
when  the  boat  reached  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  drowning  man,  and 
tne  steersman  was  already  leaning  over 
to  clutch  him,  he  threw  up  his  hands 
with  a  despairing  cry— sank,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

The  widow  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief, 
and  prepared  to  descend  from  her  "bad 
eminence,"  when  to  her  measureless 
surprise  another  boat  shot  round  the 
point,  manned  this  time  by  a  single 
rower,  and  to  her  rage  and  horror  she 
saw  the  hated  soldier  alive  and  sound, 
and  pulling  with  all  his  might  for  the 
fatal  spot. 

The  widow  breathed  no  prayer  this 
time,  but  a  heavy  curse  upon  the  soldier, 
in  which  I  fear  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  included,  for  having  deceived  her 
instead  of  answering  her  prayer.  At 
any  rate,  she  retracted  the  promise  of 
twelve  pounds  of  the  best  wax  candles 
which  she  had  vowed  to  her  shrine  in 
her  first  ecstasy  of  joy.  But  who,  then, 
was  the  drowned?  Some  unoffending 
"boy  of  the  neighbors,"  no  doubt. 
What  a  pity!  She  might  have  called 
her  men  if  she  had  only  known,  and 
there  would  have  been  ample  time  to 
save  him. 

Well,  it  could  not  be  helped.  It  was 
the  will  of  God. 

The  boat's  crew  were  picking  up  the 
drowned  man's  hat  in  silence— a  brown 
wide-awake,  which  seemed  strangely 
familiar  to  her  eyes. 

The  current  and  the  light  air  had 
drifted  them  shorewards,  and  their  fea- 
tures could  now  be  distinguished  even 
by  her  failing  eyes. 

The  terrible  soldier  had  taken  the  hat 
from    the    men.    and No,    surely. 


those  were  not  the  sounds  of  sobs  which 
she  heard  coming  from  that  hardened, 
unfeeling  reprobate?  A  horrible  fear 
seized  her.  She  ran  down  the  narrow 
staii*s  and  through  the  open  door  like 
one  distracted,  and  down  to  the  beach, 
where  the  men  were  sadly  landing, 
and  the  soldier,  crying  like  a  child, 
handed  her  Johnny's— her  child's^-hat. 

The  story  was  soon  told.  The  other 
uncle  and  the  boy,  seeing  the  soldier 
go  off  fishing  alone,  determined  to  try 
their  luck  also,  but  on  a  bank  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  nearer  home.  They 
launched  the  old  yawl,  and  the  uncle 
was  proceeding  to  step  the  mast,  when 
his  foot  went  through  a  rotten  plank, 
from  which  he  was  unable  to  withdraw 
it  (as  was  proved  when  the  wreck  was 
washed  ashore  some  days  afterwards). 
The  boat  filled  rapidly  and  went  down. 
It  was  his  cries  which  the  men  had 
heard.  When  the  boat  sank,  the  boy, 
who  was  a  good  swimmer  for  his  years, 
struck  out  for  the  shore;  and  we  know 
the  rest. 

No  wonder  the  house  bore  an  evil 
name.  The  widow  fled  from  it,  never 
to  return,  and  passed  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  convent 
(which  she  endowed  with  all  her 
worldly  goods)  in  ceaseless  penance  and 
prayer. 

No  man  knew  her  dreadful  story  for 
certain,  except  the  priest,  and  to  him  it 
came  sub  sigxllo;  but  the  neighbors 
could  put  two  and  two  together.  They 
collated  the  statements  of  the  laborers 
and  that  of  the  servant-girl,  who  had 
seen  her  creeping  up  the  stairs,  and 
combined  them  with  certain  wild  words 
which  she  let  fall  in  her  first  rage  of 
grief  and  horror;  and  they  passed  sen- 
tence upon  her,  and  condemned  her, 
and  held  her  and  her  house  accursed. 
S.  T.  Heard. 


From  The  Economist. 
SPAIN  AS  A  COLONIAL  POWER. 

The  latest  news  from  the  Philippines 
considerably  increases  the  difficulties 
of  Spain.    The  stories  of  the  immedi- 
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ate    success    of    the    government     of 

Manilla  are  obviously  false,  and  it  may 
be   taken  as   certain   that   the   govern- 
ment of  Spain  has  to    reconquer    the 
colony  as  completely  as  it  has  to  re- 
conquer Cuba.    That  is  an  even  more 
difficult  task.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines  number  probably  six   mil- 
lions, or  three  times  the  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Cuba.    They  are  distributed 
over   an   immense   number   of   islands, 
covering   in   the     aggregate    an     area 
greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
Malays  by  origin— that  is.  are  persons 
capable,   if  they  are  excited,   of  most 
resolute   fighting.       They   have    never 
be. 'ii    really    subjugated    by    the    Span- 
iards,  who   have  paid   expenses    from 
the  revenues  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao, 
and  have  for  the  most  part  contented 
themselves  with  "converting"   the  peo- 
ple, and  leaving  them  to  the  manage- 
ment  of   the    Catholic    clergy.       This 
management    has    not   been    very    suc- 
cessful,   as   is   evident    from   the   fact 
that  the  fury  of  the  people  in  this  up- 
rising has  been  mainly  directed  against 
them;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found, 
when  the  merchants  of  Manilla  have 
the  courage  to  write  letters,  that  the 
Spaniards     govern     nothing    but    the 
area— comparatively  a   very  small  one 
—which   their   garrisons   can    tra\ 
They  are  themselves  aware     of    this, 
and  they  are,  we  fear,   meeting  their 
difficulties    by    exercising    an    extreme 
severity,    executing   or     banishing     all 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  when  it  is 
possible,     massacring     all     insur_ 
The  total  result  is  that  they  have   to 
subdue    the    whole    population,    which 
will  take  an  army,  and  that  they  are 
creating     in     Cuba     and     throughout 
America  an  impression  that  they  are 
hopeless   as   a   governing   power,    that 
they  cannot  in  that     capacity    be    re- 
garded  as  civilized,   and   that   it   is   a 
sort  of  duty  in  all  other  white  men.  to 
rescue  their  unfortunate  subjects  from 
their  dominion. 

We     regret     this     conclusion      very 
greatly.      No  European  power  wishes 


for  the  dominion  of  the  Philippines, 
which  it  would  cost  any  power  millions 
to  subjugate,  and  the  world  would 
gain  nothing  from  their  subjection  to 
the  Japanese,  who  if  Europe  did  not 
interfere,  would  probably  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Spaniards.  It  would  be 
much  better  that  Spain  should  regain 
her  position  and  govern  the  islands 
well,  not  conceding  autonomy,  but  gov- 
erning as  we  believe  she  does  in  the 
Balearic  isles,  that  is  absolutely,  but 
according  to  modern  and  reasonable 
principles.  Unfortunately,  there  is, 
we  fear,  little  reason  to  believe  that 
this  will  be  so  much  as  attempted. 
When  Spain  possessed  the  most  mag- 
nificent empire  in  the  world  she  never 
swerved  in  her  misgovernment  of  her 
colonies,  and  now  that  she  has  so  few 
left,  she  appears  to  adhere  to  her  prin- 
ciples even  more  tenaciously  than 
when  she  governed  a  great  part  of  two 
continents.  No  historian  has  ever 
completely  explained  her  failure,  for 
upon  points  she  has  been  singularly 
successful;  but  site  appears  in  every 
region,  in  the  Philippines,  for  example, 
as  much  as  in  Mexico  or  Peru,  to  have 
made  three  cardinal  mistakes  which 
she  refuses  to  acknowledge  or  correct. 

1.  Spain  has  governed  her  colonies 
entirely  for  her  own  advantage.  She 
has  always  insisted  on  a  tribute;  she 
o  managed  her  fiscal  arrange- 
ments that  her  colonies  could  deal  only 
with  Spain,  and  she  has  conferred  all 
profitable  appointments  upon  her  own 
children.  The  result  has  been  that  her 
colonies  have  been  sucked,  that  they 
have  gradually  become  aware  of  being 
sucked,  and  that  they  have  furiously 
resented  their  loss  of  economic  pros- 
perity, and  their  inability  to  use  their 
own  revenue  to  their  own  advantage. 
This  was  the  first  charge  brought  by 
intelligent  colonists  in  Spanish-Amer- 
ica against  the  mother  country;  it  is 
the  first  charge  brought  by  the  Cubans, 
and  though  the  body  of  the  people  in 
all  the  colonies  can  have  hardly  under- 
stood it,  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  foster 
the     vague     but     effectual     sympathy 
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which  they  gave  to  the  insurgent  sec- 
tion of  the  colonists.  The  Spaniards 
have  never  repudiated  this  policy,  and 
there  is  little  hope  that  they  will  aban- 
don it  either  in  Cuba  or  the  Philip- 
pines. Their  real  opinion,  indeed,  is 
that  it  would  be  silly  to  abandon  it; 
that  colonies  are  estates,  and  that  to 
give  .  up  direct  profit— rent,  in  fact— 
from  estates  is  to  give  up  their  only 
value  to  their  owners.  They  will  no 
more  do  it  than  Irish  landlords  will 
give  up  rental,  or  the  hope  of  rental, 
from  their  farms,  and  so  much  of  the 
hostility  to  their  rule  as  arises  from 
economic  conditions  will,  therefore, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  insurrection, 
continue.  If  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  force  of  the  objection  to  the 
Bourbons  derived  from  the  idea  of  the 
French  peasantry  that  a  "Legitimist" 
government  would  restore  tithes  and 
the  seignorial  dues,  they  will  under- 
stand the  depth  of  this  feeling,  and  its 
effect  in  rendering  the  reconquest  of 
Spanish  colonies  impossible. 

2.  The  Spaniards  from  Spain  are  in 
all  the  Spanish  colonies  a  very  offen- 
sive caste.  They  not  only  monopolize 
all  power,  all  high  offices,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  revenues,  but  they  create 
in  the.  minds  of  the  colonists  an  im- 
pression, probably  true,  that  they  are 
socially  despised.  No  race  in  close 
contact  with  its  rulers  can  endure  that, 
and  the  hatred  of  Creoles,  of  half- 
castes,  and  even  of  negroes  or  Indians, 
towards  the  old  Spaniards  is  often  as 
bitter  as  that  of  Parisians  during  the 
Revolution  to  the  noblesse,  that  is,  it  is 
a  hatred  which  rather  than  remain  un- 
gratified  would  not  stick  at  extirpation. 
The  English  would  excite  it  in  India, 
but  that  they  do  not  come  into  real 
contact,  with  the  people,  who,  again. 
are  accustomed  by  their  system  of 
castes  to  see  governing  classes  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  them  in  all  the 
incidents  of  social  life.  An  English- 
man, for  example,  does  not  stand  more 
aloof  from  an  Indian  peasant  than  a 
Brahmin  does,  and  mere  aloofness  is. 
therefore,  not  a  cause  of  irritation.    It 


is  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  where  the 
pride  of  the  white  people  and  the  van- 
ity of  the  colored  races  is  offended  and 
even  outraged  at  every  turn.  There  is 
no  remedy  for  this,  which  is  in  the 
very  blood  of  both  Spaniards  and  colo- 
nists, and  it  has,  more  than  any  other 
grievance,  cost  Spain  her  colonies,  and 
will,  even  in  the  Philippines,  alienate 
all  who  might  be  her  defenders.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  cause  of  the  cruelty 
which  distinguishes  the  local  govern- 
ments, which,  when  resisted,  put  down 
resistance  very  much  as  the  whites  of 
Alabama  put  down  a  local  black  rising 
—that  is,  by  death  and  the  infliction  of 
torture.  They  are  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  put  it  down,  and  any  ap- 
proach to  compromise  offends  a  pride 
which  is  insuperable,  and  which  makes 
them  say  and  feel  that,  on  the  whole, 
rather  than  admit  that  all  in  the  col- 
ony are  equal,  they  would  prefer  to 
disappear.  At  this  moment  Spain 
could  crush  the  insurrection  in  Cuba 
by  granting  autonomy,  but  that  would 
be  conceding  equality,  and  true  Span- 
iards will  not  do  it. 

3.  There  is  some  deeply  rooted  reli- 
gious difficulty.  This  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  Cuba,  where  all  alike  are 
Catholics  more  or  less  sincere;  but  it 
was  a  grand  cause  of  discontent  in 
Spanish  America,  and  is  a  grand  cause 
of  discontent  throughout  the  Philip- 
pines. We  cannot  say  that  we  know 
accurately  or  minutely  how  it  arises, 
but  we  believe  that,  speaking  broadly, 
it  is  in  this  way.  The  Spaniards  leave 
a  large  measure  of  authority  to  the 
district  clergy,  who  are  a  good  deal 
controlled  or  influenced  by  orders  from 
the  great  congregations  in  Rome. 
These  clergy  are  lenient  enough  upon 
every  point  but  one;  they  will  not  bear 
what  they  consider  a  reversion  to  Pa- 
ganism among  their  people.  When 
they  see  that  they  persecute,  either  by 
the  use  of  their  own  religious  influ- 
ence, or  by  appealing  to  the  secular 
arm  which,  upon  this  subject,  is  al- 
ways at  their  disposal.  Unfortunately 
for   them    their     people,     whether     in 
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Spanish  America  or  the  Philippines, 
believe  both  the  Catholic  faith  and 
their  old  superstitions,  with  a  leaning 
When  the  two  clash  towards  the  latter. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  perpetual  friction 
which  ends  in  a  bitterness  si)  savage 
that  in  Spanish  America  the  real  ulti- 
mate division  of  parties  has  always 
been  between  the  clericals  and  Lib- 
erals, and  that  in  the  Philippines  the 
moment  the  people  rose  they  began 
putting  many  euras  and  all  monks  to 
death  with  horrible  tortures.  This  dif- 
ficulty could  be  easily  remedied  by  the 
adoption  of  the  theory  upon  which  we 
govern  India;  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  either  socially  or  civilly,  with  the 
religious  ideas  or  practices  of  any  man: 
but  the  Spanish  people  refuse  to  act 
upon  this  principle,  even  Liberal  jour- 
nalists declaring  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  must  be  restored  by  force. 

The  total  result,  therefore,  is  that  the 
only  plan  by  which  Spain  can  hope  to 
restore  order,  viz.,  the  appointment  of 
a  wise  and  tolerant  statesman  or  sol- 
dier as  absolute  viceroy,  is  impeded  by 
the  fact  that  however  wide  his  mind 
or  however  great  his  powers,  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  abolish  the  evils 
which  are  at  the  root  of  discontent. 
He  can  only  "conquer,"  and  conquer- 
ing in  islands  like  the  Philippines  is 
terribly  expensive,  slow,  and  exhaust- 
ing work,  while  it  involves  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  an  increase,  not  a  de- 
crease, in  popular  hostility  and  savage- 
ness. 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE  WORLD  OF  BOOKS. 

What  can  be  pleasanter  than  staying 
in  an  old  English  country-house,  far 
from  trains  and  telegraph,  when  your 
host  the  squire  is  away,  and  you,  a 
meditative  person,  careless  of  par- 
tridge or  pheasant,  are  left  to  your  own 
devices?  Provided  there  be  a  library 
—yes,  for  an  old  house  without  books 
of  its  own  is  like  the  interior  of  an 


Egyptian  pyramid,  dark  and  blind; 
even  the  family-pictures  cannot  light 
up  its  countenance  when  books  are 
wanting.  And  they  must  be  genuine 
antiques;  none  of  your  late-born  gaudy 
volumes  that  may  rival  the  tulip  in 
wealth  of  insistent  color,  but  have  no- 
scent;  the  books  we  mean  should  be 
reverend  in  age  and  aspect,  russia- 
bound,  tall,  and  solemn,  to  be  opened 
with  an  effort  and  laid  out  on  a  chant- 
er's lectern— a  whole  ritual  of  observ- 
ance awakening  you  to  the  sense  of 
what  you  are  about  to  undertake  in 
rearing  them.  For  it  is  the  service  of 
the  spirit,  not  idle  pastime;  not,  by  any 
means,  amusement— which  signifies 
turning  away  from  the  Muses— but 
rather  a  devout  incantation  and  call- 
ing upon  these  gracious  Olympian 
maids,  to  whom  the  keys  of  knowl- 
edge and  all  the  delights  of  memory, 
as  of  invention,  were  given  long  ago. 
And  to  enter  into  their  world  except 
through  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams  will 
be  always  forbidden.  But  an  old 
mansion,  with  its  trees  and  its  lawns 
about  it,  and  its  library  in  a  secluded 
yet  sunny  corner,  the  summer  stillness 
draping  it  as  with  long  flowing  cur- 
tains—this, we  say,  is  the  secret 
Mouseion,  a  world  of  magic,  asleep  but 
full  of  divine  imaginings,  that  to  some 
of  us  makes  manifest  how  deep  and 
strange,  after  all,  life  is,  and  how  po- 
tent still  the  long  vanished  past. 

In  such  a  library  ic  chanced,  on  those 
rainy  April-like  days  of  last  August, 
that  we  found  ourselves,  not  so  much 
imprisoned  as  roaming  at  large;  the 
long  bookshelves,  and  presses  high 
and  dark,  crowded  with  the  spoils  of 
ages.  Our  squire,  indeed,  went  back 
through  named  ancestors  some  nine 
hundred  years,  to  piratical  Danes  and 
Normans;  neither  had  his  people 
moved  ever  since  from  this  spot  which, 
in  the  good  old  way  of  robbery,  had 
become  their  own.  But,  one  could 
not  help  saying  how  great  a  loss  to  the 
world  it  was  that,  keeping  the  estate, 
they  took  so  little  note  of  what  was 
done  upon  it;  for  their  records  and 
family  literature  did  not  now  lead  one 
into  the  past  beyond  Charles  I.  and  the 
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Great  Rebellion.  Had  these  knights 
in  mail  but  written  up  their  ledgers, 
or  the  heroines  of  Edward  I.'s  time 
made  a  point  of  noting  in  the  very 
briefest  fashion  how  they  talked  gos- 
sip and  paid  morning  calls  when  the 
Crusade?  were  ending,  should  we  not 
look  upon  them  now  almost  as  coa- 
temporaries?  Whereas  they  have 
grown  to  be  like  the  ghosts  of  Ossian, 
spectral,  cloudy,  more  distant  from  us 
far  than  Greeks  that  lived  two  thou- 
sand years  before  them,  and  ancients 
even  when  compared  to  Cicero  and  his 
friends,  with  Horace  and  the  Au- 
gustan coteries.  So  much  can  a  few 
pages  of  vellum  or  papyrus  achieve! 
There  never  was  art-magic  more  won- 
derful than  a  book  which  eyes  and 
mind  between  them  have  contrived  to 
produce— seeing  eyes  and  a  thoughtful 
mind.  Such  gaps  we  lamented,  yet 
how  much  was  left! 

For  in  our  still  library  we  found  a 
hall  of  echoes,  a  market-place  brim- 
ming over  with  movement,  groups 
jostling  groups,  and  the  centuries  el- 
bowing one  another  unceremoniously; 
a  pantomime  of  all  costumes,  creeds, 
practices;  the  comic  and  the  tragic 
mixing  their  dialogue  without  regard 
for  Aristotle's  unities;  systems  lying 
topsy-turvy  across  systems,  the  old 
looking  shamefully  new,  and  the  new 
so  ancient  that  when  it  appeared  again 
every  one  had  forgotten  it  and  thought 
it  original.  As  in  Clarence's  dream, 
things  rich  and  lovely— "wedges  of 
gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl"— 
were  scattered  about  in  the  midst  of 
dead  bones,  precious  only  by  reason  of 
their  age.  "Inestimable  stones,  unval- 
ued jewels!"  Ay,  indeed;  for  some- 
times the  balance  itself  in  which  they 
could  have  been  weighed  was  wanting 
—dead  scholasticisms,  and  history 
turned  since  to  legend  in  wise  men's 
eyes;  a  chemistry  that  was  but  the 
romance  of  the  gold-cook,  or  the  pas- 
sionate fool  in  search  of  the  Absolute; 
herbalfl  of  necromancy  in  which  not 
even  the  spiritualist  would  now  put 
faith;  travels  more  incredible  (if  that 
may  be)  than  yesterday's  advertise- 
ments;     geographies      abounding      in 


myths  and  Herodotean  hearsay,  inno- 
cent, guileless,  and  beguiling;  the  first 
commencements  of  modern  thought, 
stammering,  incoherent,  overlaid  like 
a  mummer's  dress  with  symbols  which 
it  knew  not  how  to  tear  away;  the  still 
half-Catholic  Luther;  the  mediaeval 
Protestant;  the  superstitious  icono- 
clast; the  revolutionary  hazarding  a 
commonplace  of  to-day;  and,  trickling 
through  forests  of  tradition,  the  infant 
stream  which,  a  hundred  years  lower 
down,  was  to  sweep  into  the  sea  mon- 
archies and  chivalries  and  a  universe 
of  sacred  custom.  All  these  powers 
and  dominations,  dead  but  once  alive, 
or  rising  out  of  tiniest  germs  till  they 
overshadowed  the  earth,  seemed  to 
pass  by  as  in  review.  What  a  Dar- 
winian struggle  among  them,  for  ex- 
istence, for  victory!  and  the  issues, 
how  heart  subduing  in  the  havoc 
which  they  have  wrought,  while  they 
were  so  unexpected  that  one  hung 
upon  the  catastrophe  breathless— could 
this  insignificant  stone,  cut  without 
hands,  smite  the  golden  image  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  ground?  Mean- 
while, here  was  our  friend  the  squire 
unmoved  amid  the  shock  of  worlds, 
1  hanks  to  entail  and  primogeniture, 
looking  forth  calmly  upon  it  all  as  at 
an  entertainment  given  for  his  pleas- 
ure, with  some  reminiscence  of  that 
LucretiaD  tag,  "How  sweet,  when  safe 
on  shore,  to  behold  the  gallant  ship 
buffeted  by  wave  and  storm,  and  to 
know  that  one  is  not  on  board!" 

Even  as  the  thought  crossed  our 
mind,  fancy,  or  a  presaging  sentiment, 
appeared  for  one  passing  flash  to  rock 
the  old  mansion,  which  reeled  and  re- 
covered itself.  These  books  in  their 
serried  ranks  had  explosives  among 
them,  capable  of  blowing  the  house 
ar»fJ  family  skyward;  there  was  danger 
in  their  very  confusion  of  ideas  and 
silent  juxtaposition.  That  peaceful 
library  was  a  battlefield.  And  was  the 
battle  over?  It  could  not  be,  unless 
judgment  had  been  given,  and  the 
mighty  winnowing  of  the  false  from 
the  true  had  taken  place.  But  who 
was  to  pass  judgment?  By  what 
standard?       Science    could    show    the 
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hollo  wness  of  alchemy;  the  historian 
had  it  in  bis  power  to  discredit  the 
legend;  common  sense  would  kill  the 
fair  fictions  of  the  rhapsodist  Sup- 
pose all  Lnat;  is  the  victory  of  the 
"dry  light"  ensured?  Memory,  th<3 
lacst  incorrigible  of  Tories,  biding  her 
time,  would  wait  until  we  had  eaten 
and  drunk  of  'common  sense  to  the 
full;  then,  with  low  tones  and  sv 
murmurings  upon  her  enchanted  harp, 
observe  how  she  would  touch  the 
minor  key  of  regret  and  longing,  the 
old  delusive  strain  whiea  throws  into 
the  purple  distance  a  world  we  could 
not  live  in— we,  tender,  reflective  mod- 
erns, shrinking  from  pain  a*  from  an 
unjust  law,  but  she,  this  siren,  this 
memory,  that  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
what  is  present,  has  the  glamour  of 
horizons,  the  pathos  and  deceit  of  dis- 
tance; her  music  intoxicates,  her  glass 
makes  beautiful,  and  all  the  hideous 
past  loses  its  wrinkles  and  its  cruelty 
when  her  fingers  smooth  it  down.  She 
conquers  by  reaction;  but  is  not  reac- 
tion equal,  as  well  as  opposite,  to  the 
action  which  calls  it  forth? 

What  a  tremendous  question!  The 
dead  books,  then,  might  be  waiting  to 
rise  again.  "Can  these  dry  bones 
live?"  the  prophet  was  asked;  and  he 
could  but  answer,  "O  Lord,  thou  know- 
est!"  Is  evolution,  change,  progress- 
call  it  how  you  please— this  rolling 
wheel  of  time  with  all  it  bears  along, 
is  it  a  circle  returning  upon  itself,  or  a 
right  line  whose  flight  is  through  eter- 
nity? Can  the  dead  live,  the  past  be- 
come the  present?  Our  books,  in  their 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  set 
in  array  against  each  other,  cry  aloud 
until  the  heavens  ring  with  their 
shouting;  but  this  question— so  short 
is  the  life  of  man,  of  the  nation  no  less 


than  the  individual -they  do  not  seem 
to    have    resolved.       Systems,    indeed, 
come  back;  but  perhaps  the  whole  idea 
out  of  which  every  possible  system  is 
drawn  may  have  its    limits,    and    in 
philosophies  built  by  abstract  rules  we 
should  find,  if  we  looked  deep  enough, 
an  inevitable  sameness.      The  human 
mould,   or  form,   is  shaped  by  a  few 
strokes;   with  notions  of  time,   space, 
and  movement,  and  the  spiritual  shad- 
ows of  these,  hitherto  all  our  thinking 
has  been  wrought.    Shall  we  never  go 
beyond  them?  or  must  wre  turn  in  this 
cage   that   turns   along   with   us,    and 
find  ourselves  back,  after  millenniums, 
at  the  point  from  which  we  set  out? 
One   would   gladly   believe   otherwise. 
Yet,  surely,  these  conflicting  volumes 
prove  that  our  motion  is  not  in  a  right 
line.      It  has  its  innumerable   curves, 
windings,     mazy    rounds,     capricious- 
seeming  dances  and  pirouettings;  it  is 
serpentine,   involved,  and  full  of  sur- 
prises; and  the  law  of  its  direction  no 
mortal  has  ever  found.    How  if  it  had 
no    law?      But    the     mind     which    is 
framed   upon   reason,  and  delights   in 
it,    cannot   feel   at   home   amid   a  uni- 
verse which  plays  for  ever  and  ever 
the  same  mad  farce  of  a  riddle  without 
a  meaning.    Somewhere,  above  or  be- 
low, in  the  centre    of    our    being    or 
across  the  gulfs  of  a  myriad  constel- 
lations, there  must  be  at  this  moment 
the  focus,  the  point  of  view,  placed  at 
which  even  our  intellect  would  discern 
a  pattern  and  a  plan  in  the  course  of 
things.    Upon  the  infinitudes  of  chaos 
which  our  books  picture,  could  we  but 
bring  to  them  the  brooding  spirit,  light 
would  surely  dawn.    But  we  hear  the 
squire's  hearty  voice  in  the  hall  out- 
side;  and   for  to-day  our  meditations 
are  ended. 


A  Hint  to  Travellers— In  a  recent 
number  of  the  English  and  American 
Gazette  attention  is  drawn  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  that  exists  for  foreigners 
to  register  their  names  at  the  Mairie  of 
provincial  French  towns  in  the  Riviera 


and  elsewhere,  wdthin  eight  days  after 
arrival,  except  in  the  case  of  recognized 
boarding-houses  and  hotels.  The  laws 
concerning  the  registration  of  foreign- 
ers are  being  more  and  more  stringently 
executed. 
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"LOVE,  WHO  WINNEST  THE  BATTLE." 

Lore,  who  winnest  the  battle  and  warrest 

against  the  great, 
Who  in  the  soft  cheek  of  a  maiden  boldest 

thy  secret  state. 
Then   passest  through   fields  and   forests, 

and  over  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
And   none  of  the  blessed   immortals  may 

hope  for  escape  from  thee, 
Nor    mortal    men:    but    thy    victims    are 

erased  exceedingly. 

Thou  tamest  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to 

evil,  shame,  and  disgrace; 
Thou  stirrest  op  strife  and  discord  among 

men  of  kindred  race; 
Tim  clear  bright  eye  of  a  woman,  kindling 

into  desire, 
Shall   still   prevail,   0    Love:   for   no   laws 

than  thine  are  higher, 
And  the  laughter  of  Aphrodite  is  fraught 

with  misfortune  dire. 

Translated    from    the  Antigone  <>f  Sopho.lcs  by 
•Fane  Minot  Sedgwick. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER 

<  >ut  upon  your  earthly  pelf — 
Give  me  gold  and  silver's  self: 
Glint  of  golden  suns  at  noon, 
Lustres  of  the  argent  moon — 
All  the  gold  yon  sky  receives 
For  his  shining  morns   and   eves, 
All  the  gold  that  April  spills 
On  the  bowing  daffodils; 
Golden  hearts  of  silver  daisies, 
Fairy  gold  of  poets'  phrases, 
Little  children's  golden  heads 
Dreaming  in  their  star-lit  beds 
Of  a  mother's  silvered   hair 
Bowed  above  their  faces  fair. 
Half  in  blessing,  half  in  prayer — 
All  the  golden  boon  of  day, 
All  the  long  night's  silvern  sway. 
All  the  overflowing  measure 
Of  God's  gold  and  silver  treasure. 
Spectator.    ARTHUR   Austin-JacksoX 


•I  AM  THAT  HELEN." 

I  am  that  Helen,  that  very  Helen 

Of  Leda  born  in  the  days  of  old: 

Men's  hearts  were  as  inns  that  I  might 

dwell  in: 
Houseless  I  wander  to-night,  and  cold. 


Because    man    loved    me,    no    God    takes 

pity: 
My    ghost    goes     wailing    where     I    was 

queen! 
Alas!  my  chamber  in  Troy's  tall  city. 
My  golden  couches,  my  hangings  green! 

Nora  Hopper. 


THERE    IS   NO   DEATH. 
He  is  not  dead, 

Whose  good  life's  labor  liveth  evermore; 
He  is  but  sped 

To  join  the  noble  spirits  gone  before. 
He  is  not  dead. 

What  man  calls  Death 

Is  but  a  passing  sleep  in  man's  Great  Life; 

Man's  spirit  saith: 

"It  is  the  sleep  of  peace  at  close  of  strife; 

There  is  no  death." 

Lost  is  no  soul 

That   nobly   suffer'd.    labor'd,    lov'd,    and 

liv'd: 
That  made  its  goal 
The  great  mysterious  Light  its  heart  per- 

ceiv'd. 
Not  lost  that  soul. 

There  is  no  death: 

Though  mind  and  body  but  a  span  endure, 
Man's  spirit  saith: 

"My  living  spirit's  highest  thought  is  sure 
There  is  no  death." 
Academy.  AXLEN  S.  WALKER. 


SONG. 
The  feathers  of  the  willow 
Are  half  of  them  grown  yellow 

Above  the  swelling  stream: 
And  ragged  are  the  bushes. 
And  rusty  now  the  rushes, 

And  wild  the  clouded  gleam. 

The  thistle  now  is  older. 
His  stalk  begins  to  moulder. 

His  head  is  white  as  snow: 
The  branches  all  are  barer, 
The  linnet's  song  is  rarer. 

The  robin  pipeth  now. 

Canon  Dixon. 
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From  Temple  Bar, 
DID  HE  REMEMBER? 


Perhaps,  with  few  exceptions,  no  man 
living  enters  the  business  world  with  a 
keener  or  more  confident  spirit  than  the 
retired  military  officer.  He  is  always 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  tackle 
any  sort  of  commercial  enterprise,  no 
matter  how  intricate  or  hazardous  it 
may  appear  and,  although  he  generally 
kicks  against  the  yoke  of  technical 
routine,  if  left  to  himself  ne  has  a 
direct,  go-ahead  way  of  doing  things, 
and  a  certain  cut-and-dry  method  of  his 
own,  that  pulls  him  through  the  ven- 
ture—after a  fashion. 

When  Major  Godfrey  Neligan  found 
himself  adrift  from  the  army,  a  victim 
to  the  age  clause,  he  took  a  good 
straight  look  at  the  state  of  his  affairs 
in  general,  and  beheld  three  highly  em- 
barrassing features;  namely,  a  very 
moderate  income,  a  sickly  wife,  and  a 
quiverful  of  sturdy  youngsters.  With 
these  grave  encumbrances,  he  felt  the 
absolute  necessity  of  putting  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  set  to  work 
vigorously  in  order  to  better  his  posi- 
tion. He  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down 
feebly  and  let  things  take  their  course, 
not  he!  "That  sort  of  tomfoolery  would 
never  push  Dick  through  Sandhurst,  or 
give  Fred  and  Arthur  a  start  in  life." 
He  avowed  his  intention  of  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  in  his  search  for  a  suit- 
able appointment,  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  could  not  have  been  accused  of 
neglecting  even  the  most  unlikely-look- 
ing pebble. 

For  several  weeks  he  steadily  scanned 
the  horizon  of  the  business  world 
through  the  medium  of  those  closely- 
printed  newspaper  columns,  headed 
"Situations  Vacant."  He  made  a  bold 
stroke  for  half-a-dozen  different  vacan- 
cies, and  in  one  or  two  instances  his 
applications  met  with  a  ready  response. 
The  replies  came  from  promoters  of 
newly-floated  limited  liability  concerns 
(with  magnificent  prospects  in  the  near 
future),  who  desired  to  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  a  thoroughly  efficient,  reliable 
secretary.    Somehow  the  major  seemed 


to  be  the  very  man  they  were  in  search 
of,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  just  to 
deposit  £100— to  cover  certain  unavoid- 
able preliminary  expenses— and  the 
appointment  would  be  his. 

"Not  likely,  my  fine  sir!"  growled 
Neligan,  apostrophizing  the  writer  of 
one  of  these  plausible  epistles.  "I'm 
too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  such 
chaff;  you  show  the  'cloven  hoof  a  little 
bit  too  plainly  for  my  taste."  And  he 
kept  hi®  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket— 
if  he  had  it  to  keep  there. 

Not  until  he  had  met  with  repeated 
failures  and  disappointments  did  the 
energetic  major  feel  a  bit  staggered, 
and  begin  to  lose  heart  a  little.  Then, 
as  so  often  happens,  the  opportunity  he 
sought  turned  up  In  quite  an  unex- 
pected and  incidental  manner.  It  came 
round  to  him,  in  a  chance  sort  of  way, 
that  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  Sir 
Anthony  Vereker,  required  a  repre- 
sentative on  his  Irish  estate,  the  former 
agent  having  succumbed  to  certain  in- 
juries received  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty. 

"A  land  agency?"  Neligan  ruminated,. 
with  visions  of  a  pleasant,  free-and-easy 
country  life,  an  occasional  day  in  the 
snipe  Iwgs  or  on  the  grouse  hills— and 
practically  his  own  master,  to  boot. 
"Why,  it's  the  very  thing  I'm  fitted  for 
-^suit  me  down  to  the  ground.  Gadt 
I'll  have  a  try  for  it." 

Within  half  an  hour  of  hearing  the 
news  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  station, 
determined  to  catch  the  first  train  to 
town  in  order  to  interview  the  baronet. 
Delays,  he  knew,  were  highly  danger- 
ous; even  as  it  was,  some  shrewd,  wide- 
awake fellow  might  have  stepped  in 
already  and  secured  the  appointment. 
He  took  the  precaution  of  despatching 
a  wire  to  Sir  Anthony  to  say  he  wished 
to  see  him  with  reference  to  the 
agency;  still,  from  the  moment  he  set 
foot  in  the  train,  he  was  haunted  by  a 
secret  misgiving  that  he  would  arrive 
too  late. 

When  he  got  to  town,  however,  his 
doubts  were  speedily  dispelled.  He  had 
half  expected  to  find  the  baronet  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  importunate 
applicants,  all  clamoring  for  the  post. 
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Instead  of  this,  he  had  the  field  entirely 
to  himself;  well,  it  was  certainly  a  great 
point  in  his  favor,  though  he  couldn't 
help  wondering  at  the  absence  of  other 
candidates. 

Sir  Anthony,  deep  in  a  copy  of  the 
Times,  was  finishing  off  either  a  very 
late  breakfast  or  a  very  early  lunch. 

"Hallo!  Neligan;  glad  to  see  you,"  he 
said,  tossing  his  paper  aside.  "Just  in 
time  for  breakfast— ah,  I  forgot  what 
early  birds  you  are  down  in  the  coun- 
try. Well,  take  a  seat,  and  call  it 
lunch." 

The  major  was  forced  to  comply;  and, 
moreover,  had  to  submit,  with  the  best 
grace  possible,  to  a  rather  long  and 
tedious  gossip  upon  town  topics  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  fairly  on  thorns  all  the 
time;  he  couldn't  tear  his  thoughts 
away  from  the  agency,  and  was  burn- 
ing with  impatience  to  introduce  the 
subject.  But  though  he  made  one  or 
two  attempts  to  get  in  a  word  edgewise, 
the  baronet  failed  to  respond,  and  the 
talk  went  on  in  the  same  groove. 

At  last  Sir  Anthony  rose  from  the 
table,  planted  himself  upon  the  hearth- 
rug, and  took  out  his  cigar  case. 

"Now,  then,  major,  I  am  quite  at  your 
service,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
disposed  to  give  a  languid  attention  to 
business,  and  quite  prepared  to  be 
bored  thereby.  ''What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

Without  an  instant's  delay,  Neligan 
plunged  boldly  into  the  question  of  the 
estate  agency,  and  announced  that  he 
had  come  up  to  town  with  a  view  to 
offering  himself  as  candidate  for  the 
position. 

"What!  the  Derawlin  estate?"  said 
the  baronet,  pausing  in  the  very  act  of 
igniting  his  cigar,  and  giving  the  major 
a  very  quizzical  look.  "You  don't  mean 
to  say  yon  want  to  undertake  that 
agency?" 

"Well,  Sir  Anthony,  if  you  have  not 
already  selected " 

"Oh  no;  the  appointment  is  still  open. 
There  hasn't  been  any  great  rush  of 
applicants  so  far." 

"So  much  the  better  for  me,"  replied 
Neligan,  brightening  up;  "I  was  half 
afraid  I  would  be  too  late  in  the  field." 


"Oh,  not  at  all;  you're  in  plenty  of 
time,  my  dear  major,  and  you  can  have 
the  post  with  pleasure,  if  you  have 
really  made  up  your  mind  to  go  in  for 
this  sort  of  thing." 

If,  in  a  sudden  magnanimous  fit, 
Vereker  had  proposed  to  make  over  the 
entire'  estate  to  the  worthy  major,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  aston- 
ished him  to  a  greater  degree.  Neligan 
was  fairly  astounded;  he  never  contem- 
plated such  an  easy  victory.  He  had 
prepared  himself  for  all  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties and  objections,  fully  expecting 
to  be  put  through  a  severe  examination 
on  such  subjects  as  Church  Temporal- 
ities, Public  Works  loans,  and  sales 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act— of  which  he 
knew  mighty  little — and  to  be  ques- 
tioned closely  upon  agricultural  statis- 
tics— of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
such  supreme  importance  to  the 
baronet,  for  he  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able wealth,  and  only  derived  a  small 
portion  of  his  income — a  very  small  por- 
tion, if  the  truth  was  known— from  his 
Irish  property.  But  as  to  Neligan  him- 
self—why, he  could  scarcely  realize  this 
sudden  piece  of  good  fortune. 

"I  think  you'll  find,  Sir  Anthony, 
that  I'll  manage  to  make  those  tenants 
of  yours  stump  up,"  he  said,  in  talking 
the  matter  over.  "You  see,  I  know  the 
people,  and  that's  half  the  battle.  Why, 
I'm  Irish  myself,  if  it  comes  to  that,  and 
most  of  my  younger  days  were  spent 
over  there.  Of  course  things  have 
changed  a  bit  since  then " 

"Oh,  yes,  things  have  changed  a  bit. 
certainly,"  put  in  Vereker. 

"But  I  don't  believe  it's  half  as  bad 
as  people  make  out,"  the  major  went  on. 
"Nearly  all  this  agrarian  disturbance 
we  hear  about  is  due  to  bad  manage- 
ment— bad"  management,  my  dear  sir, 
and  nothing  else." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  major,  I  begin  to 
think  you'll  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,"  Sir  Anthony  replied.  "Of 
course  I  could  have  got  plenty  of  big 
agency  firms  to  undertake  this  business, 
but  that  would  simply  mean  sending 
their  head  clerk  down  twice  a  year, 
with  a  small  army  of  policemen  at  his 
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back,  to  try  and  squeeze  the  rent  out  of 
the  tenants.  No;  I  want  some  one  to 
reside  on  the  spot,  and  see  that  the 
property  does  not  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 
There's  a  good  agent's  house  there,  I 
believe— I  know  there  was,  at  any  rate. 
I  dare  say  it  will  require  something  in 
the  way  of  repairs;  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
remember  hearing  it  was  rather  badly 
damaged  a  little  while  ago.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  run  over,  and  find  out 
exactly  how  things  stand.  When  can 
you  start?" 

"To-night,"  responded  Neligan 
promptly.  "I  will  leave  Euston  by  the 
Irish  mail." 

Later  in  the  day,  the  major  wired 
home  announcing  his  departure  for  Ire- 
land, and  sent  directions  that  his  man. 
Oaks,  should  meet  him  at  Euston  with 
the  portmanteaus.  Oaks  turned  up 
punctually  enough,  looking  decidedly 
scared  at  the  prospect  of  a  journey  into 
the  unknown  regions  across  the  Chan- 
nel. Never  in  his  life  before  had  he 
been  called  upon  to  exchange  the  soil 
of  England  for  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try. His  ideas  of  the  Irish  were  of  the 
wildest  and  haziest  description— pigs, 
pipes,  peasants,  bludgeons,  and  blunder- 
busses wTere  jumbled  up  in  his  mind  in 
the  most  promiscuous  maimer,  lie  was 
half  inclined  to  believe,  too.  that  the 
very  fact  of  his  being  an  Englishman 
would  suffice  to  draw  an  assassin  on  his 
track  the  moment  he  landed  on  the 
pier  at  Kingstown. 

It  is  positively  certain  that  nothing 
on  earth  would  have  induced  him  to  set 
foot  in  the  train  had  he  known  their 
precise  destination.  Not  until  they  got 
on  board  the  steamer  at  Holyhead  did 
he  learn  that  they  were  bound  for  one 
of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  County 
Kerry,  and  would  have  to  put  up  for  a 
night  at  Castleisland.  Castleisland!— 
the  notorious  Castleisland!— the  hottest 
spot  on  earth  for  any  one  connected 
with  the  land  system.  Oaks  already 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  dead  man! 
Why,  he  had  heard  for  a  fact  that  down 
there  the  scale  of  charges  for  shooting 
a  landlord  varied  from  ten  to  fifteen 
shillings,  but  an  ordinary  individual- 
like  himself,  for  instance— could  be  "re- 


moved" for  half-a-crown,  or  even  a  few 
glasses  of  whiskey! 

They  arrived  in  Dublin  early  in  the 
morning,  and  were  off  down  south  by 
one  of  the  first  trains.  Oaks  was  some- 
what relieved  to  find  that  the  country 
did  not  appear  so  utterly  savage  after 
all;  the  carriages  were  little  inferior  to 
the  English,  and  the  double  line  of  rail 
was  decidedly  reassuring.  Moreover, 
among  the  passengers  he  recognized 
three  or  four  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
who  had  crossed  over  with  them  the 
night  before,  and  their  presence  served 
as  a  sort  of  raft  to  support  his  sinking 
courage. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they 
reached  the  village  of  Castleisland, 
where  Neligan  proposed  to  break  the 
journey.  Before  leaving  the  station  he 
happened  to  inquire  the  distance  to 
Derawlin,  and  was  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  the  effect  produced  by  this 
casual  question.  The  man  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  repeated  the  word  "Deraw- 
lin" in  accents  of  wonder  and  surprise 
before  vouchsafing  a  reply.  Then  the 
fellow  went  off  and  very  soon  had  a 
questioning  crowd  around  him.  The 
major  heard  them  utter  "Derawlin,"  as 
if  there  was  some  strange,  hidden 
meaning  attached  to  the  name,  while, 
they  directed  curious  glances  towards 
the  spot  where  he  stood. 

It  was  certainly  very  singular,  but 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  thing  took 
place  at  the  hotel.  The  waiter— a  lanky, 
dejected-looking  youth  —  appeared  to 
have  discovered  something  positively 
fascinating  in  Major  Neligan's  appear- 
ance; every  time  he  came  into  the  room, 
he  scarcely  took  his  eyes  off  him  for  a 
single  instant.  The  landlord,  top,  fre- 
quently paused  outside  the  door,  and 
regarded  his  visitor  with  manifest 
curiosity.  Later  on,  Neligan  happened 
to  look  up  suddenly,  and,  to  his  great 
surprise,  beheld  a  dozen  eager  faces 
pressed  to  the  window. 

"Here  waiter!— landlord!— what  the 
deuce  does  this  mean?"  he  cried,  jump- 
ing from  his  seat.  "What  are  those 
fellowrs  out  there  gaping  at?" 

"Well,  you  see.  sir,"  replied  the  land^ 
lord,   hurrying  into  the  room,   "they've 
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just  heard  you're  going  on  to  Derawlin, 

aud  it's  got  out  that  you're  the  new 
agent  of  the  Vereker  estate." 

"And  what  of  that?— what  of  that,  I 
say?"  demanded  the  major  fiercely. 

"Oh,  nothing,  sir;  but  the  Derawlin 
tenants  have  a  bad  name— a  very  bad 
name,  sir;  that's  all!"  And  he  went  off 
to  disperse  the  crowd  outside. 

The  unfortunate  Oaks  fared  no  better 
than  his  master— rather  worse,  in  fact. 
Some  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  place 
dropped  in  during  the  evening,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  interviewing  the 
stranger.  What  they  said,  or  what  they 
did.  must  forever  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt.  When,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
preliminary  inquiries,  they  understood 
him  to  say  his  name  was  "Hoax."  it  is 
barely  possible  the  reply  may  have  been 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  suggestion. 
Be  this  as  it  may.  the  major  shouted  In 
vain  for  his  servant  the  following  morn- 
ing. Oaks  was  not  forthcoming.  They 
searched  for  him  all  over  the  premises. 
and  from  end  to  end  of  the  town,  finally 
reporting  his  disa  ppea  ra  nee  to  the  police. 
At  last  it  was  discovered  that  a  railway 
porter  had  seen  him  stealing  into  the 
station  just  as  the  early  train  for  the 
junction  on  the  main  line  was  about  to 
start.  It  was  therefore  assumed  that 
by  this  time  he  was  well  on  his  way 
back  to  England. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  hasty 
language  in  which  Neligan  indulged 
when  apprised  of  his  follower's  flight, 
was  not  of  a  very  exemplary  character. 
He  was  still  fuming  inwardly  as  he  took 
his  place  on  the  car,  which  was  waiting 
to  convey  him  to  Derawlin,  and  the  dis- 
mal waiter  was  by  no  means  sorry  to 
see  the  last  of  him.  But  in  spite  of  his 
outraged  feelings,  he  could  not  fail  to 
notice  the  number  of  people  that  had 
collected  to  witness  his  departure.  An 
Arctic  explorer,  bound  for  the  desolate 
regions  of  snow  and  ice,  could  scarcely 
have  attracted  more  attention.  His 
presence  seemed  to  create  quite  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  inhabitants. 

For  the  best  part  of  the  journey, 
which  lasted  close  on  two  hours,  the 
major  was  singularly  silent  and 
thoughtful.     The    aspect    of    the    sur- 


rounding country  was  not  calculated  to 
arouse  his  enthusiasm;  lonely  brown 
marshes,  bare  and  rugged  hills,  with  a 
preponderance  of  grey  rock  showing  up 
through  the  purple-topped  heather,  met 
his  view  on  every  side.  To  the  eyes  of 
one  so  long  accustomed  to  the  bustle 
and  life  of  a  city,  the  whole  place  had  a 
woefully  bleak  and  unfriendly  look, 
lie  began  to  entertain  some  misgivings 
as  to  whether  his  ardor  as  a  land  agent, 
or  even  his  keen  love  of  sport,  would 
suffice  to  render  existence  endurable 
in  the  depths  of  this  solitude. 

"By  the  way,  do  you  happen  to  know 
if  there  is  a  caretaker  at  Derawlin 
House?"  he  demanded  of  the  driver,  as 
they  drew  near  their  destination. 

"A  caretaker,  is  it,  sir?  Oh,  yes;  the 
Woodcock's  a'most  sure  to  be  some- 
where about  the  place." 

•Who  the  deuce  is  the  Woodcock?" 

"The  Woodcock,  sir?— oh,  he's  Mau- 
rice Downey,  the  bailiff  of  the  estate. 
You  see,  they  call  him  the  Woodcock  be- 
cause he's  been  fired  at  so  often.  Lor' 
bless  ye,  sir.  he's  got  as  much  lead  an' 
iron  in  him  by  this  time  as  'ud  a'most 
fill  yer  honor's  hat." 

The  major  looked  a  trifle  grave.  He 
decided  to  abstain  from  asking  any 
further  questions;  somehow,  the  an- 
swers he  had  hitherto  received  to  his 
interrogatories  were  rather  of  a  start- 
ling nature,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

When  he  arrived  at  Derawlin,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  his 
future  residence  was  a  somewhat  im- 
posing country  mansion— "just  the 
thing  for  a  man  with  a  big  family,"  as 
he  put  it  himself.  The  situation,  too, 
was  simply  superb.  It  stood  on  a  bit  of 
high  ground,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Vereker  estate,  which 
stretched  away  underneath  right  out  to 
the  seacoast.  Towering  up  behind  the 
house  was  a  great,  clumsy-looking  hill, 
that  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  tolerated 
a  thatched  cottage  or  two  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  but  had  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  topple  over  and  crush  that  in- 
trusive modern  structure  at  its  foot. 

"By  Jove!"  Neligan  exclaimed,  as  he 
stood  facing  the  wide  expanse  of 
scenery,  and  drinking  in  the  invigorat- 
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ing  breeze  that  came  sweeping  up  from 
the  sea.  "I  little  expected  to  find  a 
charming  spot  like  this  hidden  away 
amidst  such  a  wilderness  of  hills  and 
bogs.  Why,  it  is  the  sort  of  place  to 
give  a  man  a  new  lease  of  life!" 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  house 
itself,  he  found  it  was  rather  in  a 
battered  and  dilapidated  condition. 
There  was  a  great  gap  in  one  of  the 
side  walls  (it  was  odd,  but  it  certainly 
looked  uncommonly  like  the  result  of  a 
gunpowder  explosion),  and  the  breach 
had  been  only  roughly  boarded  over. 
The  door  was  pitted  and  scarred;  it 
bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  having 
been  used  as  a  target  at  no  very  distant 
date. 

Neligan  searched  in  vain  for  some 
means  of  gaining  access  to  the  building. 
It  seemed  to  be  securely  barricaded  at 
all  points.  He  walked  round  to  tin- 
back,  and  was  glad  to  perceive  that  a 
small  window,  about  seven  feet  from 
the  ground,  stood  wide  open.  He  ap- 
proached it,  took  hold  of  the  sill,  and 
raised  himself  on  tip-toe.  But  just  as 
he  was  about  to  peep  in,  the  long  barrel 
of  ;i  gun  was  poked  out  from  the  open- 
ing, and  pointed  full  at  him.  The  major 
sprang  to  one  side  with  remarkable 
agility. 

"Hallo,  there!— mind  what  you're 
about,  will  you?"  he  shouted  sharply. 

The  gun  was  not  withdrawn,  but  a 
shaggy  head  made  its  appearance  at  the 
window.  A  very  odd-looking  indi- 
vidual, with  a  solemn  and  lugubrious 
cast  of  countenance,  peered  down  at  the 
major  in  a  half-sullen,  defiant  sort  of 
way.  The  man's  features  were  scarred, 
seamed,  and  battered  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  evidently  retained  little  sem- 
blance of  their  original  shape. 

"Must  be  the  Woodcock."  thought 
Neligan,  gazing  at  him  with  some 
curiosity.  Then,  assuming  an  air  of 
authority  befitting  his  position,  he 
said:— 

''Come  round  and  open  the  door,  my 
good  fellow;  I'm  the  new  agent  of  the 
estate." 

"The  new  agent  of  the  estate."  mur- 
mured the  bailiff,  without  manifesting 
the  slightest  inclination  to  stir  from  his 


post.  For  a  minute  or  so  his  gaze  rested 
upon  the  "new  agent"  in  a  mournful 
and  meditative  manner,  as  if  he  was 
engaged  in  some  abstruse  mental  calcu- 
lation. Presently,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  idea,  he  demanded  abruptly:— 

"Are  ye  a  married  man,  sir,  might  I 
ask?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am,  but " 

"And  you've  a  family,  maybe?" 

"Yes,  yes,  but " 

"God  help  the  poor  widder  and 
orphans,  then!"  muttered  the  bailiff  in 
sepulchral  tones,  as  he  withdrew  to 
open  the  door. 


It  was  well  into  the  autumn  before 
Neligan,  his  delicate  wife,  and  his 
numerous  progeny  got  settled  down  at 
Derawlin.  The  house  had  been  thor- 
oughly renovated,  and  the  major  found 
the  life  congenial  enough  so  far— it  had 
the  charm  of  novelty,  at  any  rate.  The 
iirsi  week  or  two  saw  him  trudging 
about  the  country,  clad  in  shooting- 
jacket  and  knickerbockers,  interview- 
ing tenants,  visiting  outlying  farms, 
and  jotting  down  copious  notes  for  his 
future  guidance.  And  on  the  whole  he 
was  fairly  well  received,  too;  the  people 
were  perfectly  willing  to  afford  him  in- 
formation, though  it  generally  took  the 
form  of  a  long  string  of  grievances.  It 
cost  them  nothing,  you  see;  and— well, 
if  no  good  came  of  it.  it  certainly  could 
not  result  in  harm. 

The  first  of  the  family,  however,  to 
become  thoroughly  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood  was  the  major's  eldest 
daughter  Mary.  Ever  since  her 
mother's  health  gave  way,  Mary  had 
been  the  prop  of  the  Neligan  household. 
At  home  they  all  turned  to  her  with 
their  troubles;  even  the  major  himself 
was  not  above  confiding  to  her  his  proj- 
ects and  schemes  for  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  estate.  Somehow,  she 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family  to 
whom  he  could  open  his  mind  on  these 
points,  and  many  a  secret  conference 
took  place  between  the  two. 

Mary  lost  no  time  in  hunting  out  the 
poor  and  needy  in  the  district,  and  the 
townland  of  Derawlin  mustered  pretty 
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strong  in  this  respect.  Her  bright, 
winning  face,  her  ever-ready  sympathy 
and  kindly  words,  brought  a  gleam  of 
comfort  and  hope  into  many  a  dark, 
poverty-stricken  cabin,  where  hitherto 
sickness,  want,  and  the  bailiffs  had  been 
the  most  frequent  visitors. 

On  a  sharp,  autumnal  evening,  as  she 
was  driving  smartly  home  in  her  little 
pony  phaeton,  Mary  happened  to  light 
upon  a  sorrowful  group  by  the  roadside, 
whose  outcast  appearance  touched  her 
sensitive  heart  with  pity.  Near  one  of 
those  much-reverenced  springs,  known 
as  "holy  wells,"  a  poor  woman  was 
seated,  devoutly  telling  her  beads. 
Footsore  and  weary,  in  poverty,  hunger, 
and  sickness,  she  rested  by  this  modern 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  but  no  angel  went 
down  to  trouble  the  waters.  Her  care- 
worn face,  shrouded  by  the  ample  hood 
or'  her  Connemara  cloak,  had  that  grey 
drawn  look  which  indicated  too  plainly 
that  another  angel,  whose  mission  was 
sadly  different,  hovered  near  at  hand. 

Close  beside  her,  but  not  similarly 
engaged,  was  a  raw,  strapping  young 
fellow,  evidently  her  son.  As  he  stood 
watching  every  movement  of  the 
cloaked  figure  at  his  feet,  there  was  an 
uncertain,  troubled,  and  perplexed  look 
in  his  face;  he  must  have  dimly  dis- 
cerned the  dark  shadow  of  that  angel's 
presence  without  knowing  exactly  what 
it  meant,  but  felt  its  gloom  upon  his 
spirit.  Occasionally  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  gazed  somewhat  wistfully  along 
the  bleak  line  of  road  ahead,  as  if  doubt- 
ing whether  his  mother  could  ever  face 
it. 

They  had  a  companion  in  the  shape  of 
a  miserable,  half-starved  mongrel,  that 
had  evidently  decided  to  share  their 
fortunes,  come  what  might.  The 
wretched-looking  animal  crouched  close 
to  the  hedge,  shivering  with  cold,  and 
cast  furtive  glances  towards  the  young 
lady  who  alighted  from  the  pony  car- 
riage, as  much  as  to  say,  "Oh,  please 
don't  look  at  me;  I'm  altogether  too  mis- 
erable a  creature  to  be  taken  notice  of!" 

Mary  left  the  pony  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  crossed  over  to  the  side  of 
the  wayfarers. 

"I  fear,"  she  said,  looking  from  one  to 


the  other,   questioningly,   "you  are   in 
trouble  of  some  sort." 

"Faix,  we've  had  our  share,  miss," 
answered  the  son,  in  a  blunt  but  respect- 
ful manner.  "We've  been  on  the  road 
since  mornin',  and  I'm  thinking  it'll  be 
dark  night  before  we  set  foot  in  Listo- 
wel.  You  see,  miss,  we  used  to  live 
above  at  Dereen,"  he  went  on,  jerking 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  "but  they 
tuk  our  bit  ov  land  away  from  us,  an' 
turned  us  out  on  the  road  to  starve— bad 
luck  to  'em— an' " 

"Whist,  Phil,  alanna!"  interposed  his 
mother,  in  the  plaintive  tones  of  one 
who  had  learned  to  carry  her  load  of 
sorrow  without  a  murmur.  "It  was  the 
Lord's  will  that  we  should  go;  blessed 
be  his  holy  name  this  night!" 

"Maybe  so,  mother,"  replied  the 
sturdy  Phil,  who,  though  quite  ready 
to  admit  the  futility  of  opposing  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  was  rather 
inclined  to  have  it  out  with  the  human 
instruments  through  whom  those  dis- 
pensations were  effected.  "  'Twasn't 
for  myself  I  minded,  miss,"  he  added, 
turning  towards  Mary,  "but  when  I  saw 
that  blackguard  bailiff  lay  his  hands  on 
her— an'  she  that  wake,  poor  craytur', 
she  could  hardly  stand— divil  take  me, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  left  a  whole  bone  in 
his  body,  if  I  could  'ave  got  at  him!" 

Meanwhile  the  shaggy  little  pony, 
who  evidently  entertained  some  doubt 
as  to  his  mistress's  ability  to  deal  with 
this  matter  by  herself,  had  quietly 
joined  the  group.  In  the  intervals  of 
snatching  a  mouthful  of  grass,  he  raised 
his  head  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
ground,  glared  at  the  wanderers  in  a 
rather  sceptical  way,  as  if  he  did  not 
altogether  like  their  looks,  and  thereby 
plainly  intimated  that  if  Miss  Mary 
took  his  advice,  she  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them. 

"You  want  to  get  on  to  Listowel,  don't 
you?"  Mary  said  presently.  "How  far 
is  it  from  this?" 

"Four  good  miles,  miss,  if  it's  a  foot," 
replied  Phil. 

"But  your  mother  never  can  wat*  all 
that  distance?" 

"I'm  jist  thinking  that  same,  miss," 
he  whispered,  with  a  sad,  pained  look  in- 
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his  grey  eyes.  "You  see,  she's  been 
ailing  a  long  while,"  he  continued,  in  a 
confidential  tone.  "The  doctor  says 
it's  a  sort  ov  imprission  on  her  chist  she's 
got,"  and  he  laid  a  broad  hand  on  his 
own  expansive  breast,  to  indicate  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  "an'  sometimes  she's 
tuk  with  such  a  fit  ov  coughing  as 
a' most  drives  the  last  brith  out  ov  her 
body,  poor  'ooman!" 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks sat  there  in  her  forlorn  and  help- 
less condition,  never  once  uttering  a 
word  of  complaint.  Her  body  swayed 
gently  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  the  restless- 
ness of  suffering,  while  an  occasional 
deep  sigh,  that  was  almost  like  a  moan 
of  pain,  came  from  her  bloodless  lips. 
Mary  went  down  on  her  knees  before 
her,  and  took  one  of  the  lean  withered 
hands  in  both  of  hers. 

"You  must  come  home  with  me,"  she 
said,  in  her  gentle,  persuasive  way. 
"You  are  cold,"  and  she  chafed  the 
death-like  hand;  "you  are  tired,  aud 
worn  out  by  your  long  walk.  I'll  drive 
you  round  to  the  house,  and  get  you  a 
good  warm  supper." 

"The  blessing  of  her  that's  been  a 
widda  these  two-and-twenty  years  rest 
on  your  pretty  head!"  murmured  the 
poor  creature,  with  uplifted  eyes. 

"Just  run  and  catch  the  pony,  Phil," 
Mary  called  out,  for  the  little  brute  had 
wandered  off  down  the  road.  "Bring 
him  here;  that's  right;  now  help  me  to 
get  your  mother  in.  You  can  walk  on 
after  us;  you  will  find  the  gate  on  the 
right  hand  side,  just  after  you  pass  the 
clump  of  fir-trees.  tDerawlin  House, 
remember!" 

The  major  happened  to  be  standing 
on  the  doorsteps  as  his  daughter  drove 
up  the  avenue.  He  looked  decidedly 
nonplussed  when  he  caught  sight  of 
her  strange  companion;  but  then,  noth- 
ing that  Mary  did  surprised  Mm  very 
much,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  regard 
this  latest  "whim"  of  hers  in  a  rather 
comical  light. 

"Bless  my  soul,  Moll,  what  the  dick- 
ens have  you  got  here?"  he  exclaimed. 

Man-  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground, 
and  ran  up  the  steps  with  a  flushed  and 
eager  face.    Oh.  it  was  a  poor  woman 


she  had  found  on  the  roadside,  ill— very 
ill— perhaps  dying,  worn  out  by  a  long 
and  weary  journey  on  foot,  so  weak  they 
had  almost  to  lift  her  into  the  phaeton. 
Oh,  you  must  give  her  food  and  shelter 
—for  one  night,  at  any  rate— it  would  be 
positive  cruelty  to  refuse  it.  Her  son, 
too,  was  coming  on  after  them,  a  noble- 
hearted  fellow,  so  attached  to  his  poor 
mother.  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible 
to  find  him  some  work  about  the  place, 
and  they  could  have  that  little  thatched 
cottage  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

The  major  took  the  eager,  upturned 
face  between  both  his  hands,  and  ten- 
derly kissed  the  smooth  forehead. 

"Well,  well,  child,  I'll  see  about  it," 
he  said.  "Anyhow,  you  can  billet  them 
here  for  the  night;  we've  got  lots  of 
room."  Then  as  he  stepped  into  the 
hall,  he  muttered,  "Gad!  I  believe  she'd 
turn  the  house  into  a  sort  of  private 
infirmary,  if  she  had  her  way." 

And  so  it  fell  out  that,  a  day  or  two 
later,  the  widow  Scully  and  her  son 
were  installed  in  the  little  cottage  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  Phil  having  been  en- 
gaged by  the  major  in  the  various 
capacities  of  groom,  gardener,  and  gen- 
eral outdoor  help.  Mary  herself  under- 
took the  task  of  furnishing  their  humble 
dwelling,  and  twice  a  day  regularly 
wended  her  way  thither  with  medicines 
and  broth  for  the  sick  woman.  She 
spoke  cheerily  of  the  time  when  the 
harsh  winter  winds  had  ceased  to  blow, 
and  balmy  spring  came  "with  healing 
on  its  wings." 

"No,  no,  Miss  Mary,"  the  widow  an- 
swered, shaking  her  head  sadly,  "the 
spring  will  never  see  me  above  ground, 
nor  the  New  lTear  either,  for  the  matter 
of  that." 

One  blustering,  cloudy  evening  when 
Mary  reached  the  cottage  she  found 
the  door  fastened.  She  knocked,  but 
received  no  answer.  She  tried  the  latch, 
rattled  the  door  again  and  again,  and 
called  the  widow  by  name.  But  no  an- 
swering voice  reached  her,  no  sound  of 
footsteps  was  heard:  an  intense  and 
ominous  silence  reigned  inside  the 
cabin.  The  trees  in  the  lane,  swayed 
by  the  wintry  blast,  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant     creaking     and      groaning      that 
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sounded  like  a  solemn  dirge  in  Mary's 
ears. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  hurry  back 
borne,  she  caught  sight  of  a  ragged 
urchin  in  the  lane,  and  sent  him  off 
hastily  to  summon  Phil.  Presently  the 
big  fellow  came  rushing  breathlessly 
towards  the  cabin,  with  a  scared  look  in 
his  face. 

'•What  is  it.  Miss  Mary?"  he  gasped. 

"Theiv's  something  wrong,  Phil,  I 
fear."  she  answered.  "I  have  beeD 
knocking  for  some  time,  but  I  can*1 
make  myself  heard." 

Without  a  word,  he  placed  his  power- 
ful shoulder  against  the  door,  and  with 
cut-  sudden  effort  burst  it  open.  As 
they  approached  the  bed  upon  which 
the  sick  woman  lay.  the  sound  of 
labored  breathing  fold  them  the  end 
had  not  yet  come,  though  it  was  evi- 
dently not  far  off. 

•"1>  that  you.  Phil?"  murmured  Ids 
mother,  in  scarcely  audible  tones, 
roused  by  their  entrance.  Then,  as  her 
dim  gaze  wandered  From  one  to  the 
other,  she  added.  "Lift  me  up,  asthore; 
->r  something  to  say  before  1  die. 
Are  ye  there.  Miss  Mary,  nhnnni.'  -the 
light's  failing  me  intirely." 

Very  tenderly  Phil  complied  witli  her 
St,  and  pillowed  her  drooping 
head  upon  Ins  shoulder.  Mary  silently 
approached,  and  knelt  by  the  bedside. 
The  dying  woman  stretched  out  a  worn, 
gnarled,  skinny  hand,  until  it  hovered 
tremulously  over  the  girl's  head. 

"The  blessing  of  the  lone  widda 
attend  you.  Miss  Man."  she  said.  "In 
the  day  of  trouble,  the  Lord  stand  be- 
tween you  and  harm.  May  his  hand  be 
over  you  and  yours,  by  night  and  by 
day.  at  home  and  abroad— guard— pro- 
tect—all.    Phil— remember." 

In  the  solemn  hush  that  fell  upon  the 
scene.  Mary  stole  from  the  cottage,  and 
Phil  was  left  alone  with  his  dead. 

J.  Laurence  Hokxbrook. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    POLITICAL  NEW  YEAR. 

We  are  living  in  a  period   of  rapid 
political  transition.    The  most  careful 


surveys  of  yesterday  are  belied  by  the 
accomplished  iacts  of  to-day;  land- 
marks which  have  endured  for  cen- 
turies are  beginning  to  shift,  funda- 
mental principles  of  international 
politics,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  "bal- 
ance of  power,"  are  smiled  at  as 
chimeras,  old  nations  are  hurrying  on- 
wards to  Nirvana  and  young  States 
growing  up  to  take  their  places,  and 
the  ground  is  being  generally  cleared 
for  t lie  new  era.  the  nature  of  which 
ii  would  as  yet  be  premature  to 
forecast,  of  all  European  countries, 
Russia  enters  upon  the  new  year  under 
the  most  auspicious  conditions,  and  be- 
fore the  bells  of  December  "next  ring  in 
1898,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  may 
have  taken  possession  of  the  longed- 
for  Ice-free  port,  have  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  the  Far  Bast,  and  have  realized, 
as  a  small  item  in  her  programme,  those 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  a  genera- 
tion ago  constituted  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
her  ambition.  Russia's  actual  move- 
ments and  her  conjectured  intentions 
now  form  the  alpha  and  omega  of  inter- 
national politics.  Bence  the  exagger- 
ated interest  with  which  even  wild 
rumors  concerning  them  are  every- 
where received. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
Siberian  railway  will  pass  through 
Chinese  territory— emphatically  though 
the  report  to  this  effect  was  denied  a 
few  weeks  ago — and  that  branch  lines 
will  be  constructed  from  various  points 
of  Manchuria  and  China  proper,  for  the 
purpose  of  tapping  the  hitherto  unde- 
veloped resources  of  the  Celestial 
empire.  Russia's  interests  in  that  vast 
and  fruitful  region  will  then  exceed 
those  of  every  other  European  State  to 
an  extent  equal  to  her  means  of  safe- 
guarding them,  which  are  practically 
unlimited.  Without  admitting  for  a 
moment  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged 
Russo-Chinese  Convention,  the  text  of 
which  lately  reached  us  from  Pekin, 
marked  with  the  intrinsic  proofs  of  its 
undiplomatic  origin,  it  is  impossible  to 
blink  the  fact  that  in  future  the  in- 
fluence of  the  czardom  in  China  cannot 
be  less  than  paramount.  And  nobody 
but  a  political  Candide  would  expect  it 
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to  be  otherwise.  Considering  her 
military  strength,  which  is  yearly  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  in  quality,  her  vast 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources, 
which  are  being  steadily  developed  by 
individuals  as  by  the  State,  and  the 
political  advantages  she  reaps  from  the 
unity  of  her  government  and  the 
homogeneity  of  her  empire,  one  must  be 


have  the  slightest  reason  to  complain. 
And  this  may  be  something  to  rejoice 
at. 

But  has  our  government  really  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  its 
influence  in  China?  Judging  by  cer- 
tain symptoms  noticeable  in  our  diplo- 
matic action  and  inaction  for  some  time 
past,  it  has.      Still,  the  hypothesis,  as 


singularly  obtuse  or  insanely  optimistic    such,  would  at  most  be  merely  probable. 


to  fancy  that  the  post-Crimean  chrys- 
alis would  never  develop  wings. 

And  if  the  change  be  not  unnatural, 
neither  would  it  seem  to  be  undesirable, 
judging  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
government  has  received  it.  Our 
statesmen    must    have    foreseen    what 


But  the  deliberate  statement  recently 
put  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  a 
public  speech,  and  hitherto  unchal- 
lenged, makes  it  almost  a  certainty.  1 
According  to  this  disclosure,  a  definite 
proposal  was  made  to  our  government 
to  enlarge  our  Asiatx-  possessions  at  the 


was  coming  and  could  have  easily  pre-    expense    of    China.     Presumably    this 


pared  for  it.  Yet  they  let  it  come  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
they  bad  their  eyes  wide  open  and  knew 
what  was  coining.  They  may  have  had 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  "latent  re- 
sources" of  China  a  few  years  ago,  but 
they  certainly  did  not  underrate  the 
power,  nor  misunderstand  the  aims,  of 


would  have  been  at  once  the  raison 
d'etre  and  the  first  fruit  of  the  Franco- 
Anglo-Russian  alliance.  The  suggested 
scheme  was,  however,  scouted  by  our 
government  with  the  ethical  disgust 
with  which  the  projected  vivisection  of 
Turkey  was  refused  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ngo.  and  our  attitude  towards  the 


Russia  of  late.    Since  the  close  of  the     sultan  and  the  Bogdykan2  became  vir 
Chlno-Japanese  war,  it  was  evident  to    tually  identical. 


the  dullest  apprehension  that  Russia 
was  bent  on  protecting  China,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  she  would  be 
found  willing  to  share  the  responsibility 
and  the  spoils  with  one  or  two  other 
neighbors.  Whatever  view  we  might 
form  of  the  scheme,  under  no  circum- 
stances   could    we    have    thwarted    it. 


The  motives  of  this  refusal  it  is  im- 
possible to  discuss,  but  the  practical 
results  are  plain  to  all.  None  of  the 
objections  that  may  in  future  be  urged 
against  Russia's  control  of  China  must 
come  from  this  country,  whatever 
actual  or  possible  markets  we  may  lose 
in  consequence.    Having  accepted  the 


But  if  its  realization  were  prejudicial  cause  we  cannot  elude  the  effects.    We 

to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  we  might  nav€  taken  our  stand  on  the  question 

at  least  have  striven  to  make  our  own  once  for  all,  and  we  shall  have  to  abide 

influence  felt  in  China  to  obtain  such  bT  om*  excision.    Brute  force  will  never 

compensation  as  was  possible  for  the  £ive  "s  an.v  power  to  shape  or  moderate 

inevitable  change.      The  circumstance  Russia's  policy  in  the  Far  East,   and 

that  our  government  declined  to  adopt  tne    influence    which    joint   possession 

any   such   measure   may   be   taken   as  might  have  conferred  has,  according  to 

conclusive  proof  that  they  disbelieved  tms  statement,  been  definitely  and  em- 

in  its  necessity  rather  than  doubted  of  phatically    rejected.     This    is    a    point 
its  efficacy,  and  that  they  at  last  recog- 


nize the  right  of  the  Muscovite  Empire* 
to  such  political  expansion  as  may  be 
found  to  correspond  to  its  geographical 
and  military  growth.  We  are  forced, 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
whatsoever  relations  Russia  may  here- 
after be  found  to  stand  towards  China, 
tne  people  of  Great   Britain  will  not 


1  From  another  quarter  I  have  received  a  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications. A  partition  of  China  like  that  of  Poland 
was  not  intended  ;  no  European  State  could  have 
hoped  to  assimilate  its  share  of  such  wholesale 
plunder.  A  "  regulation  of  the  frontiers  "  of  the 
possessions  of  the  three  powers  was  all  that  was 
suggested,  and  China  was  to  provide  the  territory, 
Japan  and  Germany  being  left  uncompensated. 

1  The  emperor  of  China. 
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which  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  in 
future,  should  the  nation  ever  be  called 
upon  for  its  assent  to  a  sacrifice  of  men 
and  money  in  order  to  obtain  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  what  might  have 
now  been  had  for  less  than  the  mere 
asking. 

Whether  the  story  of  the  cession  to 
Russia  of  a  narrow  slip  of  Abyssinian 
territory  on  the  Red  Sea  be  based  upon 
fact  or  fancy  is  a  question  that  may 
interest  the  daily  journalist;  to  the  diplo- 
matist and  political  student  it  is  im- 
material. Arguments  will  not  modify 
the  trend  nor  protests  retard  the  suc- 
cess of  Russia's  onward  policy. 
Neither  will  the  most  cunningly-worded 
conventions,  nor  the  most  solemn  prom- 
ises of  her  own  statesmen,  restrict  her 
field  of  action.  "Political  gravitation" 
is  the  formula  that  expresses  at  once 
the  many-sided  movement  and  its 
original  impulse,  and  resignation  is  the 
feeling  with  which  it  has  begun  to  be 
recognized  by  European  statesmen,  as  a 
sort  of  natural  law  which  there  is  no 
evading.  To-day  the  attraction  is  felt 
towards  the  East,  to-morrow  towards 
the  South,  but  its  force  is  never  wholly 
suspended.  It  is  quite  clear  to  every- 
body who  possesses  some  acquaintance 
with  political  geography  that*,  as 
Abyssinia  has  no  territory  on  the  Red 
Sea  coast,  her  Negus  can  cede  none  to 
Russia.  But  the  maxim  that  nemo  dat 
quod  non  habct  is  binding  only  on  the 
just.  The  generous  have  at  all  times 
disregarded  it.  At  all  events,  with  the 
exception  of  the  American  continent, 
there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  terres- 
trial globe  of  which  we  can  say  with 
confidence:  "Russia  can  never  hope  to 
have  any  interests  there."  In  the  days 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  nay,  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  the  political  prophet  who 
would  have  ventured  to  allude  to  a 
Russian  protectorate  of  China  as  possi- 
ble would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a 
dreamer.  Six  years  ago  the  idea  of  her 
obtaining  a  port  or  a  strip  of  territory 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  or  a  voice 
in  the  destinies  of  Abyssinia,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a 
morbidly  wild  fancy  on  the  part  of  him 
who  uttered  it.    To-day  all  these  things 


appear  natural,  ami  some  of  them  are 
welcomed  as  desirable  by  Conservative 
statesmen. 

Truly  the  times  have  changed! 

This  utter  indifference  to  "expansion" 
which  less  than  half  a  century  ago 
would  have  been  treated  as  casus  belli, 
is  not  the  outcome  solely  of  impotency, 
nor  yet  of  sudden  affection.  Uncon- 
scious hopefulness  is,  at  least,  a  con- 
tributory cause.  A  little  reflection  will 
show  that  this  must  be  so.  When  we 
cheerfully  speak  of  Asia  being  large 
enough  for  both  Russia  ami  Great 
Britain  we  are  tacitly  assuming  that 
tne  natural  expansion  of  the  northern 
colossus  may  be  kept  within  very  wide 
but  well-defined  bounds  by  herself  or 
her  neighbors.  And  this  is  a  delusion, 
so  much  so  indeed  that  if  the  political 
causes  now  at  work  remained  uniform 
it  would  be  possible  for  any  one  to 
sketch  roughly  the  vast  changes  which 
the  next  hundred  years  would  witness 
in  Europe  and  the  world,  and  impossible 
for  an  Englishman  to  take  much  pleas- 
ure in  the  picture.  But  we  feel  con- 
vinced, in  the  innermost  folds  of  our 
consciousness,  that  other  factors  will 
arise  to  lengthen  the  causal  chain  and 
modify  the  ultimate  results.  No  class 
ot  men  are  given  to  Micawberism  to  the 
same  extent  as  diplomatists.  That  the 
unexpected  is  certain  to  happen,  is  a 
dogma  of  their  political  creed.  Hence 
they  are  ever  expecting  it.  But 
whether  the  hopes  which  buoy  us  up  in 
tne  present  case,  including  that  of 
imperial  federation,  are  likely  to  be- 
come facts  or  remain  fancies  our  atti- 
tude towards  Russia  must  in  every 
event  of  a  necessity  be  friendly. 

And  what  is  true  of  ourselves  holds 
good  of  our  Continental  neighbors. 
Ostensibly  they  may  league  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
certain  of  Russia's  presumed  aims,  but 
secretly  they  outbid  each  other  in  offers 
for  her  friendship.  They  may  insure 
themselves  and  each  other  at  enormous 
cost,  but  they  never  feel  safe  unless 
they  have  privately  re-insured  them- 
selves at  St.  Petersburg.  Their  whole 
policy  is  summarized  in  their  relations 
with  the  empire  of  the  czar.    Alliance 
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is  the  ideal;  cordiality  a  boon  and  a 
blessing,  and  the  recognized  impossi- 
bility of  attaining  to  either  hovers  like 
a  storm-cloud  over  the  unhappy  com- 
munity so  situated.  Much  has  been 
written  in  condemnation  of  Germany'* 
secret  treaty  with  Russia  by  our  diplo- 
matic moralists;  but  all  admit  that 
politically  the  move  was  inspired  by  an 
unerring  instinct  which  is  common  to 
the  Fatherland  with  half  Europe. 
Austria  has  not  been  suspected  of  any 
attempt  to  "go  and  do  likewise,"  but 
then  Austria  involves  Hungary,  and  the 
very  utmost  that  Hungarians  could 
hope  for  or  would  wish  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  strictly  "correct"  relations 
with  that  Autocracy  which  would  have 
gladly  extinguished  them  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Italy  has  no  such  reason  for  holding 
back;  hence  many  people  believe  she 
has  been  moving  forward  at  a  very  fair 
pace.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  re- 
cent revelations  a.  la  Bismarck,  pub- 
lished by  the  Neueste  Nachrichten,  her 
policy  for  a  considerable  time  past  has 
been  based  on  the  principle  of  insurance 
and  reinsurance,  trust  and  distrust, 
caution  and  precaution.  According  to 
this  story,  her  statesmen,  however  con- 
fidently they  may  have  hoped  for  the 
best,  thoughtfully  prepared  for  the  very 
worst  that  could  happen  to  their  coun- 
try, as  far  back  as  1891,  by  negotiating 
for  and  obtaining  the  promise  of  Rus- 
sia's good  offices,  in  case  Italy,  worsted 
at  the  close  of  a  European  war,  should 
be  in  danger  of  France's  "protection." 
This  statement  may,  of  course,  be  at 
variance  with  facts,  but  so,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  may  be  the  official  denial 
lately  given  to  it.  Personally,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
truth  in  it. 

But,  as  long  as  the  fire  has  not 
actually  broken  out,  an  insurance  may 
be  effected  in  the  best  office;  and  the 
voices  are  many  and  loud  in  the  Penin- 
sula which  now  maintain  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  by  no  means  the  best. 
The  injury  it  has  inflicted  upon  the 
youthful  kingdom  is,  they  affirm,  enor- 
mous, while  the  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred are  nil.    Abyssinia,   which  was 


to  have  been  the  compensation  for  lost 
Tunis,  proved  to  be  a  mere  Serbonian 
Bog,  and,  when  vast  treasures  of  men 
and  money  were  sinking  therein,  the 
Teutonic  allies  made  no  attempt  to 
rescue  them.  The  financial  troubles,  in 
which  Italy  was  caught  as  in  a  ne't,  are 
also  ascribed  to  friendship  for  Ger- 
many, to  qualify  for  which  the  main- 
tenance of  twelve  army  corps  was  held 
to  be  a  condition  sine  qua  non.  More- 
over, to  fulfil  this  condition,  the  navy 
has  been  neglected;  and,  over  and 
above  all  these  misfortunes,  the  bridge 
that  might  have  spanned  the  gulf  be- 
tween Italy  and  France,  and  led  to  a 
commercial  arrangement  with  the 
Republic,  was  destroyed.  The  result 
was  that  Italy  was  left  to  fight  her  own 
commercial  battles— the  only  ones  she 
need  fear— single-handed,  while  liable 
to  be  called  on  to  espouse  those  of  her 
selfish  neighbors.  And  now,  as  if  to 
add  insult  to  injury,  the  czar  has 
ignored  Italy  during  his  travels  through 
Europe,  as  if  she  were  a  second  or  third 
rate  power.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Vatican,  it  is  maintained,  is  still  putting 
spokes  in  the  wheels  of  Italian  policy, 
whether  it  be  embodied  in  the  schemes 
of  the  Cabinet  or  the  wishes  of  the  king. 
Thus  the  circumstance  that  the  crown 
prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy  could  find 
no  bride  among  the  old  Catholic  dynas- 
ties of  Europe,  and  had  to  turn  to  the 
barren  Black  Mountain),  is,  without 
doubt,  the  work  of  the  Vatican. 

Those  are  some  of  the  considerations 
that  weigh  with  Italian  patriots  and  in- 
duce them  to  reconsider  the  position  of 
their  country  and  to  criticise  its  foreign 
policy.  Whether  they  are  all  equally 
convincing  is  a  matter  for  their  appre- 
ciation, not  ours.  It  is  very  evident, 
however,  that  Italians  are  rapidly  turn- 
ing away  from  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  in  all  probability  will  not  again 
be  renewed.  Whether  its  place  will  be 
taken  by  a  Franco-Italo-Russian  combi- 
nation, which  might  prove  equally  dan 
gerous  and  nearly  as  costly  to  Italy,  or 
an  Anglo-Italian  understanding  which 
would  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  for  a  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell.    The   only   things   certain   are 
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that  Italy's  obligations  to  the  Centra] 

European  powers.  whatever  their 
nature, i  will  continue  binding  for  an- 
other six  years,  and  that  during  that 
period  the  king,  who  is  no  mere  inactive 
spectator  of  the  strife  of  Parliamentary 
parties,  will  maintain  route  que  coute 
the  twelve  army  corps,  even  though  he 
had  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
dozen  war  ministers  like  General 
Kicotti.  Meanwhile  the  ground  is 
being  energetically  cleared  of  the  ruins 
of  misguided  Colonial  enterprise. 

The    Marquis    di    Kudini.     who    nas 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  king  by  his 
assent  given  to  the  military  programme 
of    the    court,    and    has    softened    the 
hearts  of  the  French  by  his  friendly  ad- 
vances   to   the   Republic,    has    also    in- 
spired universal  hopes  of  Italy's  regen- 
eration   by    his    financial    policy    of    re- 
trenchment, and  can  therefore  look  into 
the  near  future  without  those  serious 
misgivings  which  were  entertained  by 
most   of   his    predecessors   for   a    long 
series  of  years.     Be  began  in  Africa,  by 
signing  the  treaty  of  Addis  Abeba  with 
Menelik    of    Abyssinia,     which    is    un- 
doubtedly the  bitterest— though  possibly 
also  the  most  wholesome — pill  ever  yet 
swallowed  by  Italy  since  Rome  became 
its  capital.    His  speech  in  Parliament 
on  December  1  is  the  epitaph  of  African 
adventure.    What  more  it  is,  one  can 
hardly  yet  say,  seeing  that  the  Italian 
premier's  discourses  bristle  with  qual- 
ifications,   contingent    restrictions    and 
oratorical  quips  and  quirks  which  make 
his  meaning  unintelligible  without  the 
aid  of  an  ingenious  commentator.    The 
sense  and  purport  of  it  all  seems  to  be 
that  he  is  minded  to  give  up  the  colony 
for  good,  renouncing  all  its  possible  ad- 
vantages.   He  intimated  that  Erythrea 
could  not  be  maintained  as  an  agricul- 
tural colony— to  the  disgust  of  Signor 
Franchetti.  who  invested  untold  sums 
in   colonizing   it;    he   threw    very    cold 

1  The  terms  of  Italy's  agreement  with  Germany 
and  Austria,  having  never  been  published,  are  un- 
known. It  seems  probable,  however,  that  an  at- 
tack by  France  on  any  of  these  States  would  be 
met  by  all  three :  while  benevolent  neutrality 
would  be  observed  by  Italy  if  war  were  declared 
upon  her  allies  by  any  other  power. 


water  on  the  ardor  of  those  who  hoped 
that  there  were  good  times  yet  coming 
for  Erythrea  as  a  commercial  colony, 
whereas  to  hold  it  merely  as  a  military 
province  would,  he  maintained,  be 
politically  and  financially  ruinous.  If 
all  this  means  anything  at  all  it  fore- 
shadows the  cession  of  the  colony  to  the 
only  European  power  who  (by  allowing 
Italian  troops  to  march  through  Zeilah) 
did  something  to  assist  Italy  in  Abys- 
sinia.- This  is  the  tirst  and  most  mo- 
mentous step  in  the  new  line  of  policy. 
It  loosens  Italy's  hands  in  Europe. 

The  next  move  in  the  same  direction 
was   the   conclusion   of   a    treaty    with 
Prance  in  respect  of  Tunis.    This  docu- 
ment is  more  significant  as  a   sign  of 
what  is  coming  than  by  reason  of  any 
changes  it  actually  effects  in  European 
politics.    Italy  had   for  years  regarded 
Tunis  as  her  own  colony  in  %pe.    France, 
encouraged  by  Bismarck,  taking  time 
by   the   forelock,    seized    upon    it   and 
created  very  quickly  a  series  of  accom- 
plished facts  which  drove  Italy  into  the 
arms  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  con- 
sequently   into    ihe   ranks   of   France's 
enemies.    This  policy  did  not  prosper, 
wherefore  all  traces  of  it  are  now  being 
obliterated,  and  along  with  them  will 
disappear  the  only  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  commercial  treaty,  and  it 
may  be  a  political  understanding,   be- 
tween France  and  Italy.    A  commercial 
treaty  with  France  would  do  much  to 
infuse  new  vigor  into  the  feeblest  of  the 
great    powers.      Meanwhile,    what    is 
feasible    without    it    is    being    rapidly 
achieved  by  the  government. 

The  financial  statement  of  Signor 
Luzzatti  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  all  Italian  parties,  all  European  peo- 
ples. It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say 
complimentary  things  of  a  new  govern- 
ment with  which  we  have  no  misunder- 
standing that,  failing  a  good  ground, 
people  will  often  avail  themselves  of  a 
flimsy  pretext  to  utter  them.  Much  of 
what  Signor  Luzzatti  had  to  say  was 

2  That  no  practical  use  was  made  of  this  permis- 
sion is  not  the  fault  of  our  government ;  that  it 
was  conditionally  given  is  now  as  well  known  to 
the  Marquis  di  Rudini  as  it  was  to  Signor  Crispi  at 
the  time. 
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mere  promises,  which  he  alone  cannot 
fulfil  without  the  help  of  unforeseen 
events.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  statement  was  uncommonly  satis- 
factory. It  was  well  received  in  Monte 
Citorio.  It  was  not  seriously  criticised 
by  the  Opposition.  It  was  welcomed  by 
the  exchanges  of  Europe.  For  the 
financial  year  1897-1898  budgetary 
equilibrium  has  been  established,  and 
no  new  taxes  have  been  imposed.  And 
yet  the  military  credit  will  be  raised  to 
its  former  high— too  high— level,  and 
several  millions  will  be  allotted  to  the 
sadly  neglected  marine. 

But  the  best  possible  tribute  comes 
from  the  money-markets  of  the  world/, 
which  have  proclaimed  their  confidence 
in  the  policy  of  Di  Rudini  and  the 
promises  of  Luzzatti.  The  Italian  rente 
is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been, 
rising;  the  premium  on  gold  has  been 
proportionately  falling;  Italy's  foreign 
trade  is  uncommonly  brisk  and  her 
credit  is  rapidly  recovering.  Con- 
tinental countries  consider  that  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  favorable  when  their 
exports  increase  more  rapidly  than 
their  imports.  Now  such  is  the  case 
with  Italy  this  year  to  an  extent  unex- 
ampled since  1887,  when  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  Peninsula 
and  France  was  still  in  force.  In  1887 
the  exports  amounted  to  900,000.000  lire 
(£30,000,000).  From  January  to  Oc- 
tober this  year,  for  only  ten  months 
therefore,  they  reach  the  handsome 
total  of  883,119,990.  or  fifty-five  and  one- 
third  millions  more  than  1895.  If  we 
take  into  account  the  fall  in  the  prices 
of  manufactures  which  has  occurred 
during  the  past  nine  years,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  present  is 
likely  to  prove  the  most  prosperous 
year  during  the  decade.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  question,  to  what  extent 
Crispi's  minister.  Sidney  Sonnino,  de- 
serves credit  for  the  present  remarkable 
change  for  the  better,  we  cannot  blink 
the  fact  that  the  change  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  that,  after  Russia, 
Italy,  of  all  Continental  nations  has 
most  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  political 
and  economical  prospects  of  the  coming 
year. 


Germany,  in  spite  of  the  various  po- 
litical contretemps  which  caused  grave 
anxiety  to  the  Kaiser's  advisers  towards 
the  close  of  the  old  year,  has  numerous 
reasons  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  course 
events  are  taking  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new.  The  severing  of  the  wire  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  is  not 
precisely  one  of  them,  but  the  chances 
are  that  the  first  opportunity  that  offers 
for  repairing  it  will  be  utilized  without 
delay.  Certainly  Bismarck  and  his 
supporters  have  done  quite  enough  to 
persuade  their  successors  of  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  active  friendship 
with  Russia,  and  Barbarossa  himself. 
were  he  to  return  from  the  dead,  could 
do  no  more.  The  painful  impression 
made  by  the  disclosures  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's organ  upon  Germany's  political 
allies  has  not  yet  been  smoothed  away, 
but  so  far  as  Austria-Hungary  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
followed  by  any  practical  consequences. 
With  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  it  is  now 
Hobson's  choice— Germany  or  no  ally. 

Much  too  much  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  of  the  political  libel  case 
Leckert  and  Lutzow  if,  after  all.  the 
secret  police  were  acting  of  their  own 
initiative,  and  not  as  the  wire-pulled 
puppets  of  "some  gigantic  political 
personage."  Still  it  was  very  interest- 
ing as  a  demonstration  of  the  main- 
springs of  important  political  acts 
which  were  universally  ascribed  to  the 
political  insight,  foresight,  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Kaiser  himself;  and  it 
affords  the  enemies  of  the  "new  course" 
a  pretext  for  asserting  that  if  outside 
influences,  such  as  the  spite  or  favor  of 
a  mere  Von  Tausch,i  could  bring  about 
the  dismissal  of  Ministers  Caprivi.  Von 
Koeller  and  Bronsart  von  Schellendoiff . 
other  equally  irresponsible  outsiders 
may  have  modified  the  course  of  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy.  This,  however. 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  Germans 
only. 

Trade  and  commerce,  which  rightly 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  present 
political  system  of  the  Fatherland  can- 
not be  described  as  declining,  numerous 

1  The  virtual   director  of    the  German  Secret 
Police,  whose  "system  "  has  lately  heen  exposed. 
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though  the  artificial  obstacles  have  be- 
come to  their  increase.  Germany's 
trade  with  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  an 
unimportant  exception.  The  latest 
statistics  show  that  while  her  imports 
from  those  States,  including  Turkey, 
have  largely  increased  since  1889,  her 
exports  thereto  have  not  only  not 
augmented  in  number,  but  show,  with 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  a  considerable 
falling  off.  In  the  Far  East  things  are 
very  different;  the  briskness  of  German 
trade  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world 
excites  the  envy  of  Europe.  In  1886 
Germany  exported  goods  for  the  value 
of  12.500,000  marks  to  China;  in  1894 
the  value  of  her  exports  to  that  empire, 
in  spite  of  the  general  decrease  of 
prices,  amounted  to  no  less  than  28,000,- 
000.  Nine  years  ago  German  manu- 
factures were  bought  by  Japan  for  the 
sum  of  4,000,000  marks;  in  1894,  the 
Japanese  had  increased  their  custom  to 
17,000,000.  And  these  commodities  are 
being  carried  in  German  merchant 
vessels,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
large  trade  profits,  receive  generous 
subsidies  from  the  government.i  And 
as  if  these  results  were  insufficient,  a 
well-organized  expedition  under  the 
wing  of  the  State  is  about  to  start  for 
the  Far  East  to  report  upon  the  ways 
and  means  of  improving  them.1 

Competition  with  Russia  and  the 
United  States  is  much  more  difficult 
than  with  this  country,  seeing  that 
those  powers  employ  the  same  kind  of 
weapons  as  the  Fatherland,  and  handle 
them  quite  as  deftly.  Hence  the  fric- 
tion and  "misunderstandings"  that 
occasionally  result.  .  Thus,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  commercial  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Russia  was  in- 

1  The  debates  which  took  place  a  few  days  ago 
in  Parliament  on  the  proposal  to  continue  a  sub- 
sidy to  a  line  of  steamers  to  the  Far  East  which 
was  making  considerable  profits,  were  very  charac- 
teristic of  Germany's  resolve  to  pitchfork  her 
merchant  marine,  which  has  left  the  French  far 
behind,  into  the  piace  still  occupied  by  ours. 

2  The  conferences  relating  to  this  important  ex- 
pedition were  held  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
Among  those  who  participate  in  the  costs  of  the 
undertaking  are  the  ministry  above  mentioned, 
the  German  Board  of  Trade,  the  government  of 
Saxonv.  etc. 


terpreted  by  each  side  in  a  manner  dis- 
tinctly unfavorable  to  the  other;  and 
while  Russia  raised  the  duties  on 
leather  wares  and  other  articles  by  con- 
founding very  different  categories  of 
goods,  Germany  restricted  the  import 
of  cattle  from  Russia  by  manipulating 
the  Cattle  Disease  Laws;  and  so  com- 
plaints and  recriminations  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  newspapers,  and 
petitions  and  representations  were  sent 
in  to  the  respective  financial  ministers 
for  months  past.  At  present  a  mixed 
Commission  is  discussing  the  matter  in 
Berlin,  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  disputes  will  be  satisfactorily 
settled. 

With  the  United  States  a  similar  un- 
pleasant misunderstanding  has  arisen 
which  will  not,  however,  be  so  readily 
removed.  In  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber President  Cleveland  issued  a  procla- 
mation reimposing  a  tax  of  six  cents  a 
ton  upon  all  German  vessels  entering 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
vessels  of  any  nationality  coming  from 
any  port  of  Germany.  The  object  of 
the  measure  is  said  to  be  retaliation  for 
the  tax  alleged  to  be  imposed  upon 
American  vessels  coming  into  German 
ports.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries have  been  anything  but  smooth 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  are 
becoming  more  difficult  every  week. 
America,  by  imposing  a  differential 
duty  upon  bounty-paid  German  sugar 
some  time  ago,  began  the  trouble  which 
may  yet  culminate  in  commercial  war, 
Germany  retaliated  by  excluding  Amer- 
ican cattle,  on  the  ground  that  other- 
wise contagion  from  Texas  fever  might 
be  introduced  into  the  Fatherland;  by 
keeping  out  American  hog  products  lest 
they  should  propagate  trichina,  and 
imposed  prohibitive  duties  on  American 
glucose  and  petroleum;  and  thus 
reprisal  provoked  reprisal,  and  caused 
the  animus  between  the  two  compet- 
itors to  grow  steadily  more  and  more 
bitter.  This  last  move  of  President 
Cleveland's  is,  therefore,  symptomatic 
rather  than  intrinsically  serious.  A 
few  months  more  of  this  tension  and 
suppressed  enmity  may  lead  the  way 
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to  commercial  war  pure  and  simple, 
such  as  existed  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  until  the  treaty  now  in  force 
was  negotiated  by  Count  Caprivi. 

The  danger  of  a  commercial  war  be- 
tween the  Fatherland  and  Norway  and 
Sweden  has  also  definitely  disappeared; 
but  it  existed  down  to  the  very  end  of 
the  year.      Much  as  they  quarrel  be- 
tween themselves,  Norway  and  Sweden 
would   seem   to  be  at  one  as   to  the 
necessity  and  the  means  of  competing 
with     German     firms,     who     overrun 
Scandinavia  with  commercial  travellers, 
and  then  flood  the  Peninsula  with  cheap 
manufactures.      For     the     Legislative 
Assembly  of  those  countries  passed  a 
law  imposing  a  commercial  tax  of  one 
hundred     crowns     a     month— roughly 
about    £00    a    year— on    all    foreigners 
travelling    in    the    interests    of    non- 
Scandinavian   firms.     In    Sweden    the 
measure  received  the  force  of  law  quite 
recently;    in    Norway    it    comes    into 
operation  on  New  Year's  day.    As  nine- 
tenths  of  the  commercial  travellers  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  Teutons,  this 
restriction  was  reasonably  regarded  as 
an  anti-German  measure,  and  reprisals 
were   called    for   and   expected.      The 
passport  law  was  to  be  sharpened,  and 
other  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Swedes  and   Norwegians   who   should 
feel  disposed  to  travel  in  the  Fatherland. 
Fortunately,     however,     the    press    of 
Sweden  took  the   matter  up.   showed 
that  the  competition  carried  on  in  the 
Peninsula  was  unfair,  and  got  respect- 
able German  merchants  to  endorse  the 
statement.    In  this  way  the  danger  was 
dispelled. 

The  French  Republic  has  apparently 
excellent  ground  to  feel  satisfied  with 
the  position  it  occupies  in  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  The  two 
'"enemies"  of  the  French— Germany  and 
England— have  recently  suffered  various 
defeats  and  rebuffs  diplomatic,  com- 
mercial or  other,  while  France  is  more 
buoyant  and  triumphant  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  fact  that  the  wire  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  has  been 
broken,  is  after  all  an  established  fact, 
and  that  is  very  comforting  so  far  as  it 
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goes.      Less  inspiring,  perhaps,  is  the 
discovery    that    the    root    of    Russia's 
friendship  for  France,  which  has  thus 
been  laid  bare,  instead  of  being  found 
in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  or  at 
least  in  the  "Testament  of  Peter  the 
Great,"  goes  no  further  back  than  1890, 
and  was  fertilized  by  Germany's  delib- 
erate refusal  to  continue  her  intimate 
relations  with  the  empire  of  the  czar. 
It  is  also  somewhat  disappointing  to 
reflect   that   the   plan   of   reforms   for 
Turkey,  drawn    up    and    proposed    by 
France,  should  not  have  been  accepted 
by  her  ally  until  it  had  been  whittled 
away  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
significance.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
must  be  unalloyed  pleasure  in  the  an- 
ticipation that   in    a   very   short    time 
France    will    have    an    opportunity    of 
further  cementing  the  bonds  that  link 
her  to  Russia,  who  is  preparing,  it  is 
said,  to  float  a  new  loan  of  several  mil- 
lion roubles,  and  will  of  course  give  the 
preference  to  French  capitalists.i    And 
lest    these    strokes    of    good    fortune 
should  not  suflice,  her  cup  of  pleasure 
will    be   filled   to   overflowing   by   the 
knowledge  that  President  Faure  will  be 
the  guest  of  the  czar  next  summer  and 
that  already   the   details  of  the   visit 
have  so  far  been  arranged,   that  the 
apartments  in  the  Winter  Palace  are 
being  gradually  got  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion. 

France  has  also  scored  more  than  one 
diplomatic  victory  over  this  country; 
the  most  important  of  the  series  being 
the  very  remarkable  judgment  obtained 
at  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Alexandria, 
against  the  "misappropriation"  of 
Egyptian  funds.  It  was  fully  expected, 
but  is  none  the  less  surprising.  Many 
of  the  French  press  organs  characterize 
it  as  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  It  displays  the 
absolute  independence  of  Egyptian 
law-courts,  for  one  thing,  and  this  fact 
alone  warrants  a  sweeping  inference  as 
to  the  general  results  of  British  rule  in 
Egypt.      Even   Frenchmen   are   begin- 

1  It  is  stated  in  Kussia  that  as  soon  as  this  loan 
has  been  guaranteed  by  a  French  government,  a 
Russian  delegate  will  be  appointed  to  control  the 
finances  of  Turkey,  as  the  French  have  heretofore 
vainly  desired. 
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ning  to  see  that  the  law  of  political 
gravitation  applies  to  England  as  well 
as  to  Russia.  Thus  the  Journal  dcs 
Dclmts  recently  published  an  article,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show  that  if 
Great  Britain  had  a  tight  grasp  of 
Egypt  before  the  recent  decision,  it  has 
a  still  stronger  grip  since  it  was  pro- 
nounced—a grip,  in  fact,  that  will  never 
be  loosened. 

Englishmen  will  establish  themselves 
in  the  Soudar  [says  the  Journal  dvs 
Debuts]  and  will  create  commercial  rela- 
tions which  will  bring  about  considerable 
English  emigration.  At  the  end  of  a  lew 
years  British  interests  out  there  will  have 
grown  to  such  large  proportions  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, no  matter  which  party  is  in  power, 
t<«  evacuate  the  country  and  leave  En- 
glish people  to  the  mercy  of  a  local  admin- 
istration. .  .  .  These  are  the  facts.  They 
are  not  particularly  pleasant  to  face  from 
a  French  point  of  view,  but  it  is  none  the 
ICCCMBTJ  to  expose  them  frankly. 
It  must  be  recognized  to-day  that  Great 
Britain  who  occupied  Egypt  with  no  in- 
tention of  staying,  has  modified  her  views, 
and  has  now  no  intention  of  leaving.1 

To  this  Englishmen,  who  have  an  ink- 
ling of  the  state  of  the  question,  can 
only  reply,  Tu  dicis. 

The  state  of  French  trade  is  less 
satisfactory,  according  to  those  com- 
petent to  express  an  opinion.  M.  de 
Kershant  is  emphatically  of  the  num- 
ber, and  what  he  has  to  say  (in  the 
Soleil)  is  clear  and  unpleasant.  "Ger- 
many has  beaten  us  in  the  economical 
sphere,  and  last  year  she  exported  more 
goods  than  we  did.  the  difference  to  her 
advantage  being  the  immense  sum  of 
770.000,000  francs.  The  causes  of  this 
our  industrial  defeat  are  the  same  that 
led  to  the  military  catastrophe  of  1870, 
viz.,  listlessness,  negligence,  apathy, 
and  inexperience."  From  this  article  it 
would  appear  that  even  in  her  own 
colonies,  France  is  beaten  by  German 
competition,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Caledonia  purchase  German 
and  English  hats,  purchase  German  and 
Italian  cordage,  ropes,  etc.,  obtain  their 

1  Journal  des  Debats,  Dec.  10,  1896. 


dress  and  hosiery  in  Hamburg;  and  so 
on  to  the  bitter  end.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
trade  of  France  is  absolutely  falling  off. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  improving  per- 
ceptibly. All  that  M.  de  Kershant  and 
his  friends  have  been  able  to  prove  is 
that  it  might  increase  still  more  rapidly 
if  Frenchmen  were  more  enterprising. 
This  is  true.  But  why  should  they 
worry  about  business  that  brings  in, 
say,  five  per  cent,  on  the  invested 
capital,  when  they  are  obtaining  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent,  elsewhere? 

Austria  is  a  most  interesting  country 
to  study,  when  one  has  mastered  the 
preliminary    difficulties,    the    name    of 
which    is    legion.     Unlike    the    other 
States    of    Europe,    it    possesses    two 
political    bodies,    two    wills,    and    one 
head,    the    result    being   peculiar   and 
more  puzzling  than  were  the  Siamese 
twins.    Thus  Austria  and  Hungary  are 
united,   commercially   by   means   of   a 
commercial    treaty,    politically    by   the 
emperor-king  and  their  common  army. 
Still    the    practical    question    remains, 
which  of  the  two  is  united  to  the  other? 
Heretofore   it   has   been   threshed   out 
only  in  the  domain  of  foreign  politics, 
where    Hungary    was    allowed    to    be 
facile  princeps.    At  present  the  issue  is 
being  tried  in  the  domestic  sphere;  and 
the  debates  there  though  intensely  in- 
teresting   are    not    exactly     edifying 
Hungary  contributes  31.4  to  the  impe- 
rial-budget, Austria  68.6.    This  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of 
years,    and    now   that   the   compromise 
under  which  it  was  made  has  to  be  re- 
newed   Austrians    insist    on    Hungary 
paying  a  larger  percentage,  while  Hun- 
garians refuse  to  entertain  the  sugges- 
tion.   One  of  the  many  results  of  the 
quarrel  is  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  will  at  Hun- 
gary's desire  be  abrogated  in  a  year's 
time-if    things    be    not    satisfactorily 
settled  in  the  mean  while.    The  chances 
however,  are  999  to  1  that  they  will  be 
thus  settled.    At  present  the  symptoms 
are  becoming  more  favorable  than  be- 
fore.    The  Hungarian  premier,   Baron 
Banff y,    having  dissolved    Parliament, 
has  had  far  more  supporters  returned 
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than  the  government  possessed  before. 
In  Austria,  again,  Count  Badeni  has 
soothed  the  passionate  opposition  of  the 
Young  Czechs,i  who  are  become  as 
tame  as  domestic  poultry,  while  the 
German  Liberal  party,2  the  nucleus  of 
every  Parliamentary  Opposition,  is 
rapidly  breaking  up. 

Austria's  foreign  policy  has  been 
fairly  successful  of  late,  and  as  it  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  Chinese  puzzles 
which  would  perplex  Oom  Kriiger  him- 
self, the  assertion  that  it  has  not  proved 
a  failure  is  in  itself  high  praise.  Its 
aims  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus: 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
Turkey,  and  the  establishment  of  cor- 
dial relations  with  the  Balkan  States, 
whose  friendship  and  confidence  it 
energetically  strives  to  obtain.  The 
first  part  of  the  programme  seems 
guaranteed  for  the  time  being,  and 
this  is  a  consummation  to  feel  proud  of. 
Whether  Count  Goluchowski  or  Aus- 
tria's good  fortune  deserves  the  credit 
for  this  result  it  is  needless  to  discuss. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  is 
much  more  difficult.    The  Balkan  States 
are  inhabited    by    peoples    of    various 
races,  each  of  whom  is  split  up  into 
various   political   parties;   and   of   sec- 
tions of  the  same  Church  which  hate 
en  eh  other  more  cordially  than  if  they 
were  heathens  and  publicans.    Austria- 
Hungary   has  to   use  petty   means   to 
overcome  the  petty  and  irritating  oppo- 
sition which  it  so  frequently  encoun- 
ters, and  does  not  employ  them  in  vain. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the 
government  of  the  dual  empire  can  look 
back  at  the  work  already  accomplished 
witn  satisfaction;  all  the  Balkan  States, 
with  the   sole   exception   of   Bulgaria, 
have  been  attracted  within  the  Austrian 
political  system  where  they   dully  re- 
volve.   Servia,    which   some   time  ago, 
under  Radical  government,  went  off  at 
a  tangent  in  the  direction  of  Russia,  is 
now  hand-in-glove  with  the  Hapsburgs, 
having  lately  demonstrated  her  political 
sympathies  by  sending  her  young  kin- 
Alexander  to  Vienna.    Roumania  has, 

1  Bohemians  agitating  for  Home  Rule. 

2  It  had  little  right  to  the  name  "  Liberal." 


for  years  past,  been  the  staunch  friend 
and,  one  may  add,  the  prospective  ally 
of  Austria  in  spite  of  the  irritating  little 
differences  that  crop  up  now  and  again 
between  her  and  Hungary  owing  to 
political  aspirations  of  the  Roumanian 
subjects  of  the  latter  State,  who  refuse 
to  be  comforted  or  Magyarized.  These 
misunderstandings  have  now  been 
cleverly  removed,  and  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  rendered  more  cor- 
dial than  they  have  ever  been  since  the 
death  of  John  Bratiano. 

This  is  doubtless  a  result  to  be  proud 
of.    But    it  is   nothing    in   comparison 
with  the  consummate  skill  shown  in  the 
work  of  drawing  greedy  little  Greece— 
who  for  long  seemed  amenable  to  no 
human  influence— within  the  magic  cir- 
cle  of   the   Austrian   political    system. 
This  feat  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
perfect  personal  tact  of  Kaiser  Franz 
Josef  himself,  who  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  czar,  is  his  own  foreign 
minister.    The  Dual  Monarchy  has  also, 
of  course,  a  quid  pro  quo  to  offer  to  the 
Balkan   kingdoms   and   principalities— 
the  copper  coin  of   international  can- 
vassers—which though  of  very  limited 
value  is   extremely   welcome   to  those 
struggling     States.     In     the     case    of 
Greece,  the  povrboire  assumed  the  form 
of    a   promise    on    the    part    of    Count 
Goluchowski  to  take  every  opportunity 
to  advocate  the  solving  of  the  Cretan 
question  in  the  sense  of  annexation  to 
the  tiny  realms  of  King  George ;  and  so 
rapidly  did  the  friendship  between  the 
two  governments  ripen  that  the  Greek 
premier,  M.  Delyannis,  has  lately  had 
to  deny  from  his  place  in  Parliament  the 
rumors  circulated  by  people  devoid  of 
all  sense  of  the  humorous,  to  the  effect 
that  his  Cabinet  had  joined  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

Among  the  "tokens  of  good-will'' 
which  the  Dual  Monarchy  can  occa- 
sionally afford  to  offer  the  rulers  of  the 
Balkan  States,  her  co-operation  in  Tur- 
key generally,  and  in  Macedonia  in 
particular,  is  one  of  the  most  welcome. 
They  all  hope  to  inherit  a  considerable 
portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  Macedonia. 
It  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  the  real- 
ization of  their  several  plans  and  aspira- 
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tions.  Without  it  the  Daeo-Roumanian 
kingdom  which  every  loyal  subject  of 
King  Charles  daily  sighs,  prays,  or  pays 
for,  would  prove  a  dangerous  chimera. 
Again,  Macedonia  is  the  sole  hope  of  the 
Serbs,  who  in  their  anxiety  to  establish 
their  claims  to  the  province,  and  thus 
found  the  great  kingdom  of  Servia, 
oscillate  like  a  pendulum  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  ever  a  nation  had  a  claim  to 
"unredeemed"  territory,  that  nation, 
say  the  Hellenes,  is  Greece,  which  has 
only  to  point  to  any  school  history  of 
the  empire  of  Macedon  to  have  her 
claims  allowed.  Then  comes  Bulgaria, 
who  confidently  founds  her  rights  on 
the  dialect  spoken  by  modern  Mace- 
donians, on  the  abortive  treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  which  would  have  re-estab- 
lished the  Great  Bulgaria,  and  on  the 
friendship  of  Russia.  Until  armies  and 
heavy  guns,  or  the  diplomacy  that  is 
backed  by  them,  has  finally  settled  the 
question,  all  that  the  kingdoms  and 
principalities  of  the  Peninsula  can  do  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  adhe- 
rents by  means  of  schools,  churches, 
and  money.  Hitherto  Bulgaria  lias 
been  foremost  in  this  peaceful  struggle, 
owing  mainly  to  the  statesmanship  of 
Stambouloff  and  the  co-operation  of 
Austria.  Of  late,  however,  things  have 
changed  considerably,  and  as  politics 
as  much  as  religion  will  be  affected  by 
the  issue,  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Before  1870  all  the  Christians  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe  were  under  the  wing  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  was  in  some  sort  the  pope  of  the 
East.  Hymns,  sermons,  and  lessons  in 
churches  and  schools  were  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Chrysostom,  irrespective  of 
the  nationalities  of  the  children  and 
congregations.  The  Bulgarians  first 
broke  loose  (in  1870),  were  ecclesias- 
tically anathematized  by  the  Patri- 
archate and  civilly  blessed  by  the  Porte, 
which  fancied  it  was  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Divide  et  impera.  A  Bulgarian 
Exarch  was  appointed,  whose  domain 
extended  over  the  entire  country  now 
ruled  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  over  the 
Servian  districts  Nisch  and  Pirot.  and 


over  the  diocese  of  Veles  in  Macedonia. 
Besides  this  an  imperial  iirruan  was 
issued,  laying  down  the  conditions  ou 
which  any  other  districts  might  shake 
off  allegiance  to  the  Greek  Patriarch 
and  come  under  jthe  protection  of  the 
Bulgarian  Exarch;  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Christian  population  being  de- 
clared sufficient  This  system  worked 
smoothly  as  long  as  Stambouloff  was  in 
power.  By  discouraging  risings  in 
Macedonia  he  soothed  the  sultan  and 
strengthened  the  Bulgarian  Church  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  became  the  rival, 
and  almost  the  equal,  of  Greek  Ortho- 
doxy. When  he  died,  all  progress  came 
to  an  end.  Austria  turned  her  back 
upon  Bulgaria,  and  no  further  Mace- 
donian districts— no  matter  how  unan- 
imously they  accepted  the  ecclesiastical 
yoke  of  the  Exarch— were  relieved 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Greek 
Patriarch. 

Noting  this  significant  play  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  Serbs  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  Austria  was  their  friend,  not 
Russia.  But  tne  Roumanians,  who  had 
never  forgotten  this  fact,  were  first  in 
tne  held,  and  showed  it  lately  by  creat- 
ing the  dignity  of  "Metropolitan  of  All 
Roumanians  resident  in  Turkey."  How 
many  sheep  there  are  to  occupy  this 
new  shepherd  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but 
the  number  of  Roumanian,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  Kutzovlachian.  schools  in 
Macedonia  and  Epirus  is  roughly  eighty 
with  a  total  of  seven  thousand  scholars. 
This  schism  is  a  serious  blow  for  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  losing  his  head  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  the  turn  of  the 
Servians  had  come  for  a  slice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  cake.  From  political 
motives,  the  sultan,  it  appears,  had 
promised  young  King  Alexander  to 
have  a  Servian  appointed  Bishop  of 
Uskub  as  soon  as  that  see  should  be 
vacant;  for  reasons  much  less  ideal,  the 
Greek  Patriarch  is  said  to  have  given 
a  similar  undertaking.  Inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  north 
of  Uskub  are  Serbs,  the  promise  of  the 
sultan  and  the  patriarch  was  reasonable, 
especially  as  there  was  no  prospect  of 
their  having  to   fulfil   it   for  years   to 
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come.  In  Macedonia,  where  the  coffee 
is  said  to  be  very  deleterious  to  health, 
the  Greek  Bishop  of  Uskub— who  con- 
sumed a  good  deal  of  it— died  very  sud- 
denly; and  in  a  few  hours,  so  to  say,  the 
patriarch,  forgetful  of  his  obligations, 
appointed  a  Greek  to  succeed  him. 
Then  began  the  trouble  which  may  lead 
next  spring  to  new  risings  in  Macedonia 
and  new  concerts  of  harmonious  Eu- 
rope;, and  is  already  causing  the  king  of 
bankrupt  Greece  to  talk  of  reorganizing 
his  "army."  The  Serbs  barricaded  the 
church  doors,  celebrated  divine  service 
in  hurried  Slavonic,  protested  in  a 
riotous  sort  of  way  against  Greek 
Christianity,  and  threatened  secession, 
which  in  Church  parlance  is  schism, 
unless  the  appointment  were  cancelled 
and  a  Serbian  good  pastor  entrusted 
with  the  feeding  of  the  pugnacious 
sheep.  The  consequences  of  this  little 
contretemps  it  is  still  difficult  to  foresee; 
but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
is  one  of  the  little  clouds  on  the  eastern 
horizon  which  may  at  any  moment 
bring  forth  a  storm.  The  struggle  be- 
tween religion  and  nationality  in  the 
East  is  obviously  coming  to  a  crisis,  and 
nationality  bids  fair  to  get  the  best  of 
it.  Religion  lias  never  had  much  of  a 
chance  against  politics  in  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world. 

This  ecclesiastical  change  would  act 
in  time  as  a  complete  solvent  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  if  that  decrepit  insti- 
tution were  not  already  dying  a 
suicidal  death,  which  even  Russia  finds 
ic  impossible  to  avert  and  difficult  to 
postpone.  With  unexampled  Christian 
charity,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  for- 
given and  forgotten  the  massacres 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
month  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  or 
the  world.  Whether  they  will  go  a  step 
further  now,  and  supply  the  Turk  with 
the  funds  necessary  for  national  sub- 
sistence, remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a 
fact  that,  without  foreign  financial  aid, 
the  political  edifice  cannot  possibly 
hold  together  much  longer.  France, 
whose  financial  interests  in  the  Levant 
are  very  considerable,  is  reported  to 
have  drawn  up  a  plan  of  financial  re- 
form which  would  entail  the  presence  in 


Constantinople  of  a  Russian  member 
of  the  Control.  The  czar's  government, 
acting  on  M.  Witte'si  advice,  has  de- 
clined to  accept  the  scheme  as  a  whole, 
but  may,  it  is  thought,  send  a  financial 
delegate  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as 
the  new  Russian  loan2  has  been  floated 
with  French  aid.  Meanwhile,  Turkey 
is  making  it  very  clear  that  no  guaran- 
tee she  may  offer  for  any  money  ad- 
vanced from  without  is  worth  a  Smyrna 
fig,  unless  the  matter  be  taken  in  hand 
and  administered  by  a  foreign  State 
with  the  energy  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  prohibited  by  Russian 
interests. 

This  is  evident  from  her  conduct 
towards  the  Tobacco  R6gie,  which  got 
on  fairly  well  for  a  time,  but  has  now 
a  tale  to  tell  that  will  scare  off  all  would- 
be  private  creditors.  The  Ottoman 
government  is  accused  by  this  body  of 
a  gross  breach  of  faith,  and  members  of 
the  Turkish  debt,  as  well  as  other  im- 
partial foreign  witnesses,  declare  them- 
selves able  and  ready  to  prove  the 
charge.  Thus  the  over-taxed  peasants 
are  told  by  Turkish  officials  that  if 
they  want  to  raise  money,  the  cheapest 
ami  best  way  of  doing  it  is  to  grow 
tobacco  and  sell  it  to  the  Regie,  which 
is  bound  by  law  to  buy  every  leaf  of  the 
"weed"  in  the  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Regie  denies  any  such  obliga- 
tion. But  the  protest  is  platonic;  the 
company  must  purchase  the  tobacco,  as 
otherwise  it  will  be  illegally  but  profit- 
ably sold.  Indeed,  smuggling  in  all  its 
manifold  shapes  and  forms  is  directly 
encouraged  by  the  authorities.  Ware^ 
houses  for  contraband  tobacco  exist  in 
all  the  big  cities  of  Turkey — a  very 
capacious  storehouse  in  Constantinople, 
for  example;  but  the  government  not 
only  takes  no  measures  to  seize  the 
smugglers,  but  punishes  the  servants  of 
the  Regie  who  do.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  criminal  indulgence  is 
the  falling  off  in  the  Regie's  receipts, 
which  this  year  are  £T270,000  to  the 
bad.  The  Public  Debt  Commission 
suffers  considerably  in  consequence. 

i  The  Russian  minister  of  finance. 
2  This  is  only  a  rumor  current  in  financial  cir- 
cles in  St.  Petersburg. 
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And  this  is  merely  an  episode  in  a 
story  as  long  as  that  about  the  ant  and 
the  grains  of  corn.  All  sources  of  in- 
come in  Turkey  are  well-nigh  dried  up, 
all  chances  of  private  prosperity  by 
'  honest  means  are  removed.  The  hen 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs  has  been 
killed,  and  there  are  none  to  take  its 
place.  Fear  and  distrust  have  para- 
lyzed trade  and  commerce;  Moslems 
lack  the  enterprise,  Armenians  the 
audacity,  to  become  rich  or  even  well- 
to-do.  Large  numbers  of  merchants 
have  been  killed:  others  arrested,  many 
banished  and  thousands  forced  to  emi- 
grate. The  number  Of  Armenians  who 
have  thus  been  lost  to  Constantinople 
alone  is  credibly  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  all  classes.  This  loss 
lias  caused  a  serious  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand  not  only 
in  the  food  market  but  also  on  the 
tabor  exchange.  Labor  is  become  more 
costly,  prices  have  gone  tip  and  in  in- 
verse ratio  solvency  has  decreased; 
even  trade  in  the  interior  has  prac- 
tically ceased  between  Constant inople 
and  Anatolia.  It  is  alleged  to  be  quite 
possible  that  the  foreign  ambassadors 
may  yet  establish  order  in  the  empire. 
But  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
produce  gold,  and  the  poverty-stricken 
inhabitants  cannot  live  upon  "Heaven's 
first  law."  Food  is  not  to  be  had  with- 
out an  outlay  of  money— which  is  the 
one  thing  necessary  and  lacking  in  the 
Turkish  empire. 

Another  country  sorely  in  need  of 
funds  just  now  is  Spain,  whose  efforts 
to  hold  on  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
would  richly  deserve  the  epithet  of 
gallant,  and  command  our  respect  and 
admiration,  were  her  methods  as  free 
from  blame  as  she  would  have  the 
world  believe.  Cuba  is  her  most 
precious  foreign  possession— one  of  the 
last  remnants  of  her  vast  colonial  em- 
pire, her  sole  qualification  to  be  still 
treated  as  a  political  power.  When  she 
loses  Cuba.  Spain  will  play  a  role  as 
insignificant  as  that  of  Portugal  or  Nor- 
way. The  manly,  nay,  the  heroic  spirit 
that  now  animates  that  once  powerful 
people  in  this  their  last  desperate  strug- 
gle with  the   Nemesis  that  invariablv 


overtakes  erring  nations,  strongly 
appeals  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature. 
That  little  Spain  should  possess  energy 
and  resources  enough  to  maintain 
200,000  soldiers  in  Cuba,  31,000  in  the 
Philippines,  0,000  at  Puerto  Rico,  and 
128,86^5  in  the  Peninsula  is,  indeed,  a 
matter  for  wonder 

But  all  our  sympathies  are  estranged 
by  the  ways  and  means  chosen  by 
the  mother  country  to  perpetuate  the 
union.  Misgoverninent,  of  course,  is  an 
old,  though  not  obsolete,  accusation. 
Cruelty  and  treachery  have  now  been 
added,  with  a  degree  of  probability 
which  constitutes  a  prima  facie  case. 
General  Weyler  was  as  unable  to  hold 
bis  own  against  the  rebel  chief  Maceo 
as  Martinez  Campos  had  been.  Loss  of 
the  command  was  to  have  been  the  pun- 
ishment for  his  incompetency,  and 
.January  1  was  tne  date  fixed  for  the 
Infliction  of  it.  But.  in  the  nick  of  time, 
.Maceo  died  under  circumstances  which 
many  Americans  deem  suspicious.  '  His 
loss  is  very  serious  to  the  insurgents; 
but  if.  as  many  think,  it  was  the  result 
of  such  treachery  as  even  war  can 
no  longer  condone,  it  may  prove  a 
tar  more  terrible  loss  to  Spain  than 
to  her  misgoverned  colony,  and  may 
invite  the  interference  which  it 
seemed  destined  to  render  needless.  In 
any  case.  as  Spain  is  striving 
to  obtain  tangible  results  before  Mr. 
McKinley  enters  the  White  House, 
blood  will  continue  to  be  shed,  poor 
peasants  will  be  taxed  to  supply  the 
means  of  shedding  it,  trade  will  be 
paralyzed,  disease  spread,  famine  fos- 
tered, race  hatred  intensified,  and  the 
war  may  last  as  long  as  the  Chancery 
suit  "Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce,"  unless 
ended  by  outside  interference. 

The  proffered  mediation  of  the  United 
States  was  the  golden  bridge  over 
which  the  Spanish  ministry  should  have 
hastened  in  search  of  peace  with  honor. 
Neither  the  home  rule  demanded  for  the 
island  nor  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
posal was  made  has  anything  humiliat- 
ing for  Spain.  Indeed  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  Peninsula  had  already  advocated 
autonomy  for  Cuba,  nay,  had  embodied 
the    measure   in    a   bill    to    which    the 
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Cortes  itself  gave  its  full  approval;  and 
even  the  present  Conservative  govern- 
ment proclaims  its  intention  to  resort  to 
the  very  measure  which  President 
Cleveland  has  recommended  in  vain. 
But  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo  will 
wait  until  the  insurrection  is  first 
stafhped  out.  Whether  the  American 
people  can  possess  their  souls  in 
patience  so  long  is  another  matter.  If 
it  should  be  proved  that  Maceo  was 
murdered  there  will  probably  be  an  end 
to  their  patience  and  likewise  to  the 
union  of  Cuba  with  Spain. 

The  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  is 
another  of  the  forms  in  which  Nemesis 
is  overtaking  the  country  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition.,  and  it  would  be  a 
blessing  if  it,  too,  could  be  wound  up 
by  some  benevolent  outsider— say  by 
Japan,  for  example,  who,  like  Barkis, 
is  ready  enough.  Tne  origin  of  the  re- 
bellion is  monstrous  misgovernment. 
Taxes  upon  taxes  were  imposed  upon 
the  helpless  inhabitants,  and  squan- 
dered by  their  oppressors.  The  poll  tax 
and  business  tax  were  among  the  most 
oppressive;  but  the  last  straw  was  the 
sending  of  priests  into  all  the  provinces 
to  play  the  part  of  political  agents  for 
a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  clergy  so 
powerful  or  so  rich  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  higher  ecclesiastics  are  al- 
most exclusively  Spaniards,  gloomy 
fanatics  who  would  have  been  in  their 
native  element  had  they  been  born  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  Peter  Arbuez.  The 
Church  dignitaries  possess  more  real 
power  on  the  islands  than  the  actual 
head  of  the  Cabinet  in  Madrid,  and  the 
civil  officials  of  the  civil  and  military 
services  have  to  yield  them  the  lion's 
Share  of  the  spoils.  Education,  legisla- 
tion, administration,  in  a  word  every- 
thing, is  practically  in  their  hands.  Yet 
they  have  mismanaged  matters  to  such 
a  degree  that  many  of  their  own  favor- 
ite pupils  are  now  the  leaders  of  the 
rebels. 

The  joint,  responsibility  of  Church 
dignitaries  for  the  system  of  unbearable 
oppression  in  the  Archipelago  explains 
why  it  is  that  the  outbreak  has  been 
ascribed  not  to  fhe  faults  of  the  Spanish 


governing  classes,  but  to  Freemasons 
and  the  Japanese!  But  it  is  difficult  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  abominable 
monster-massacres  that  turn  those 
Nature-blessed  isles  into  reeking  sham- 
bles. The  English  and  native  press  of 
China  and  Japan  contains  details  of 
cruelties  by  the  Spaniards,  to  match 
which  we  must  hark  back  to  the 
butcheries  of  Armenians  last  autumn. 
The  North  China  News  asserts  that  in 
the  course  of  a  single  week  nine  hun- 
dred natives— including  many  women- 
were  executed  for  complicity  in  the 
rising.  This  Neronic  spectacle  took 
place  in  the  barrack  courtyard  of 
Manila  in  the  presence  of  a  specially 
invited  public,  composed  of  the  fine  fleur 
of  the  Spanish  official  world,  including 
thirty-six  charming  ladies,  who  made 
the  best  of  this  substitute  for  a  bull 
fight. 

These  reports  may  be  grossly  ex- 
aggerated, seeing  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  Japanese  are  on  the  side  of  their 
Malayan  brethren^  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  they  are.  But  such  facts 
as  have  been  ascertained  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
Spaniard,  lay  or  clerical.  Numerous 
refugees  arrive  weekly  in  Hong  Kong 
from  Manila,  and  the  stories  they  tell 
are  harrowing.  The  Spanish  monks, 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  General 
Blanco,  who  wisely  forbade  executions 
that  were  not  preceded  by  a  court-mar- 
tial trial  and  condemnation,  complained 
to  General  Echaluca  on  his  arrival  in 
Manila.  Blanco  had  issued  a  circular  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  recom- 
mends the  governors  to  practise  mod- 
eration and  leave  nothing  undone  to 
calm  the  excitement.  This  document 
was  condemned  by  the  monks  as  "a 
disgrace  to  the  Spanish  name."  Deter- 
rent examples  were  called  for,  and 
Echaluca's  co-operation  was  requested 
in  vain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
Spain's  present  colonial  wars  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  financially  the 
country  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  and 
has  already  advanced  too  far  to  recede. 
Spain's  debts  at  home  and  abroad 
amount  to  at  least  seven  thousand  million 
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pesetas. i  while  her  colonial  obligations 
are  estimated  at  a  round  milliard.  In 
the  budget  for  1895-6,  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  millions  were  set  apart  for 
the  payment  of  interest  alone,  although 
the  entire  revenue  amounted  to  no  more 
than  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
million  pesetas.  The  military  expenses 
are  still  increasing  month  by  month 
and  week  by  week,  but  the  tax-paying 
capacities  of  the  Spanish  people  are 
exhausted. 

The  year  1897  can  bring  nought,  there- 
fore, but  evil  tidings  to  Spain  and 
Turkey,  both  being  beyond  the  pale  of 
political  salvation.  Italy,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  stopped  short  on  the  broad 
way  of  perdition  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  and  during  the  new  year  may 
make  still  further  progress  and  draw 
largely  on  her  marvellous  powers  of  re- 
cuperation. It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Marquis  di  Rudini  should  have  in- 
il  the  military  budget  by  several 
million  lire  while  insisting  upon  econ- 
omy in  all  other  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration. That  lie  has  allotted  the  bulk 
of  the  expected  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  navy  is  only  what  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Heavy  naval  expenses  all 
round  are  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  political  new  year.  Thus  in  the 
provisional  naval  budget  for  1897  about 
£4,000.000  sterling  will  be  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  Italian 
marine  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Edouard  Lockroy 
in  the  French  Chamber  has  asked  for 
£8,000,000  to  put  the  French  navy  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  "emergencies"  that 
may  arise  in  the  near  future,  one  of 
them  being  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  naval  budgets  of  Europe  have  been 
rising  steadily  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century;2  thus  since  1874  Germany 
alone  has  increased  her  naval  expendi- 
ture from  £1.941,060  to  £6,467,097;  the 
United  States  placed  twenty-three  war 
vessels  (representing  a  displacement  of 
118,184  tons)  in  commission  during  the 
past  four  years.  But  henceforth  the 
expenditure  seems  destine*d  to  go  up  by 

1  A  peseta  is  equal  to  a  franc  piece. 
3  In  1869  they  were  represented  by  £120,000,000. 
In  1896  they  were  estimated  at  £216000,000. 


leaps  and  bounds.  This  year  Secretary 
Herbert  asks  Congress  to  arrange  for 
the  construction  of  more  battle  ships 
of  a  new  type,  and  twelve  torpedo  boats. 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  making  heroic 
exertions  to  carry  out  a  costly  naval 
programme.  Germany's  latest  budget 
contains  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
naval  vote  by  about  fifty  million 
marks,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Kaiser  would  have  made  it  one  hundred 
million  if  he  could.  And  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Austria  together  spend  less 
on  their  sea  forces  than  France  alone, 
wno  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  results,  and 
refuses  to  be  comforted  until  she  has 
construct  (Ml  vessels  enough  to  enable 
her  to  Iib4d  her  own  against  England,  as 
if  England  were  condemned  by  some 
irrevocable  decree  of  fate  to  remain  an 
inactive  spectator  of  this  feverish  naval 
revival. 

So  far,  then,  as  it  is  possible  to  cast 
the  horoscope  of  the  New  Year,  its  prin- 
cipal characteristics  would  seem  des- 
tined to  be— the  continued  expansion  of 
Russia,  the  further  decline  of  Spain  and 
Turkey,  trouble  between  the  former 
power  and  the  United  States,  possibly 
also  between  Spain  and  Japan,  the  con- 
valescence of  Italy,  the  crumbling  away 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  accom- 
panied by  the  recrudescence  of 
troubles  in  Macedonia,  the  sharpening' 
of  the  conditions  of  commercial  com- 
petition among  protectionist  nations, 
and  an  enormous  increase  in  naval  ex- 
penditure all  over  the  world.  Absit 
omen! 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


From  Leisure  Hour. 
GOLD  BEADS. 
I. 

The  vast  plain  and  its  soft,  undulat- 
ing girdle  of  blue  mountains  were  suf- 
fused with  the  deep  glow  of  a  southern 
sunset.  The  only  shadow  in  the  rich 
pervading  color  was  the  figure  of  a 
man  on  horseback,  making  his  way 
lightly  along  the  white  road  between 
the  great  cactus  hedges.    Nureddu,  the 
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little  long-tailed  black  mare,  stepped 
as  though  shod  with  velvet,  and  her 
rider  sat  as  if  he  were  part  of  the 
steed.  Against  the  red  and  yellow  sky 
the  swiftly  moving  silhouette  resem- 
bled a  design  on  an  Etruscan  vase,  for 
Antonio  Sairo  wore  the  black  garb  and 
long  sable  cap  of  the  Sard  peasant. 
Even  the  smooth  dark  green  velvet 
waistcoat  scarcely  relieved  the  sombre- 
ness  of  his  attire. 

Nureddu  repaid  her  master's  whip- 
less  trust  by  moving  rapidly,  but  she 
might  have  followed  her  own  hest,  for 
Antonio  Sairo  was  not  thinking  of  his 
horse's  gait.  Castles  were  building 
under  the  Phrygian  cap. 

"If  she  says  yes,  Priest  Mauro  shall 
make  the  demand  of  Pietro  Pintus  to- 
morrow. Ah,  what  red  lips  she  has, 
little  dove  of  my  heart!  And  for 
laughter,  holy  Madonna  of  Bonnaria, 
there  is  not  such  another.  No  wonder 
Maria  Luisa  and  Mari'  Angela  say  she 
cannot  do  anything  else— they  would 
not  if  they  had  lips  and  teeth  like 
those— and  how  it  plays  in  her  eyes! 
With  a  house  of  her  own  she  will  make 
more  baskets  and  bread-sieves  in  an 
hour  than  they  do  in  a  day."  Sairo's 
eyes  softened  and  deepened;  he  al- 
ready saw  the  girl  weaving  asphodel 
under  his  own  reed  ceiling.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  Nureddu's  neck,  and  gave 
a  peculiar  whistle. 

"Up,  little  horse  of  mine,  or  we  shall 
be  too  late  to  see  her." 

The  gentle  creature  sprang  forward 
and  bore  Antonio  Sairo  like  a  racer 
over  the  plain,  but,  as  they  crossed 
an  intersecting  road,  a  man  started  up 
from  behind  the  cactus  hedge  and 
planted  himself  in  their  path.  Nu- 
reddu shied  slightly,  and  then  stood 
still. 

He  was   dressed  like   the  rider,   ex- 
cept  that,     instead     of     close     black 
breeches,  he  wore  dirty     loose    white 
trousers  fastened     into     the    gartered 
gaiters  at  his  knee. 
Antonio  frowned. 
"You  startle  one,   Deledda." 
"One  would  not  have  thought  you  the 


man,  Sairo,  to  be  frightened  because  a 
friend  waited  for  you  at  cross  roads." 

A  little  smile  dawned  in  Antonio's 
kind  brown  eyes,  but  he  asked 
bluntly:— 

"What  will  you,  Deledda?" 

"To  buy  that  horse.  "I'll  give  you 
five  hundred  francs  for  it." 

Antonio  Sairo  drew  himself  up 
proudly:— 

"Who  said  my  Nureddu  was  for  sale! 
I  would  as  soon  sell  my  right  arm." 

He  stroked  the  mare's  flanks  caress- 
ingly. Nureddu  knew  who  they  were 
talking  of,  but,  with  too  much  sense  to 
interfere,  only  stood  still  and  listened. 

"Your  right  arm  would  not  bring  five 
hundred  francs  in  a  hurry,"  said  the 
other  sneeringly,  "or  your  horse  either, 
for  that  matter,  hut  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  beast,  and  I  am  ready  to 
do  a  foolish  thing." 

"It  would  not  be  foolish  if  you  could 
get  my  Nureddu;  but  my  little  dame 
and  I  do  not  part.  Good-night,  De- 
ledda. May  Madonna  aid  you  to  find  a 
horse  to  your  mind." 

Again  Sairo  gave  his  soft  whistle, 
and  the  graceful  mare  flew  forward 
like  a  bird.  The  man  smiled  to  him- 
self and  patted  Nureddu's  neck. 

"We  know  each  other,  eh!  little  horse 
of  my  soul?" 

There  was  a  neigh  of  pleasure  at  his 
touch,  but  no  slackening  of  pace. 

As  they  approached  a  village,  the 
mare  stopped  of  her  own  account  close 
to  the  high  garden  of  the  first  outlying 
house.  A  tree  flung  its  branches  over 
the  wall,  and  from  the  midst  of  the 
foliage  came  the  sound  of  singing  in  a 
high  key. 

De  cavalleris  isposa 
T'appo  a  bider,  a  nonna 
Prus  bella  de  sa  rosa, 
Prus  sottile  de  sa  canna. 

It  was  rather  a  shrill  voice,  but  man 
and  steed  knew  it,  and  Sairo  colored 
with  delight. 

"Beppicchia!"  exclaimed  he,  "art 
thou  still  there?  Madonna  be  praised. 
I  feared  thou  wouldst  have  gone  in  to 
cook  the  macaroni." 
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A  merry  laugh  pealed  through  the 
leaves. 

"Dorrote  cooks  the  macaroni.  Zi' 
Xanna  says  I  boil  it  too  soft.  I  was 
tickling  the  little  donkey  to  make  it 
jump  around  the  mill,  and  the  maca- 
roni went  to  a  pulp."i 

Sairo  smiled,  and  then  his  heart  gave 
a  jump  in  his  throat  as  he  said:— 

"But.  Beppicchia,  thou  wilt  have  to 
learn  to  cook  macaroni  for  thy  hus- 
band." 

There  was  a  dead  silence;  no  answer 
came  from  the  tree. 

"Beppicchia,  come  down,"  begged 
the  young  man,  but  he  obtained  no  re- 
sponse. "They  will  call  thee  soon  to 
supper,  and  I  shall  not  have  seen  thee 
at  all.  Come,  look  over  the  wall,  Bep- 
picchia.'* 

The  stillness  among  the  rosy  pome- 
granates and  small  green  leaves  re- 
mained unbroken. 

•Sweet  Beppicchia,  forgive  me.  I 
will  cook  the  macaroni." 

"/  do  not  want  any  macaroni," 
laughed  the  damsel  up  the  tree." 

"Beppicchia,  sweet  creature,  tell  me 
what  thou  dost  want,"  cried  the  lover, 
overjoyed  to  evoke  an  answer  at  last. 
"Come  down;  see  what  I  have  brought 
thee." 

After  a  slight  pause  a  big  red  pome- 
granate fell  crunching  through  the 
branches.  It  would  have  struck  An- 
tonio Sairo  on  the  head,  but  Nureddu 
stepped  deftly  aside,  and  the  fruit 
burst  on  the  ground,  scattering  its 
clear  garnet  seeds  in  all  directions. 
Again  there  was  a  rustle,  a  gleam  of 
scarlet  flashing  its  way  down  among 
the  foliage,  a  hasty  little  slide,  and 
Beppicchia's  merry  face  looked  over 
the  lichened  wall.  She  was  an  appari- 
tion to  fire  the  most  cold-blooded.  Be- 
neath the  black  shawl  drawn  over  her 
curly  black  hair  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
bewitching  gaiety,  and  the  dark  back- 
ground threw  into  relief  the  peach-like 
glow     of     the     dimpled     cheek.      Her 

*  In  the  Sard  kitchen  a  small,  blindfolded,  muz 
zled  donkey  patiently  revolves  all  day,  turning 
the  heavy  millstone  which  grinds  the  family  flour- 


broidered  scarlet  sleeve  and  the  white 
one  beneath  it  were  turned  back  to  re- 
veal the  soft  roundness  of  the  arm 
resting  on  the  cold  grey  stone. 

The  garden  was  on  a  slope,  so  that 
Sairo  on  Nureddu's  back  in  the  road  be- 
low could  just  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  on  which  she  leaned.  In  the 
evening  light  her  beauty  was  more 
maddeningly  tempting  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  blood  surged  hotly  under 
his  dark  skin;  but  he  curbed  his  pas- 
sion for  fear  of  startling  her,  and  held 
ui>  ;i  bunch  of  purple  "lilies  of  the 
field."  A  little  cloud  of  disappoint- 
ment fell  on  the  laughter  of  her  lips 
and  eyes. 

"One  would  have  thought  thou  hadst 
brought  all  the  treasures  of  America," 
she   exclaimed   pettishly,    clasping   the 
flowers  with  listless  fingers. 
His    face   fell. 

••Treasures  do  not  grow  on  the 
mountains,  almond  of  my  heart.  I 
brought  you  all  there  was.  What 
would  you  have?" 

Beppicchia  did  not  like  to  see  people 
displeased.  She  reached  over,  and 
caressed  his  dusky  cheek  with  her  fin- 
gers. 

"Dear  Antonio,  it  is  only  that  flowers 
fade  so  soon,  and  one  cannot  wear 
them.  One  would  have  something  one 
could  keep  always." 
Sairo's  pleasure  revived  at  her  touch. 
"Sweetest,  say  what  thou  wouldst 
have.  I  would  get  it  for  thee  if  it  took 
the  blood  of  my  heart!" 

Beppicchia  beamed  like  a  child,  and 
bent  over  until  he  felt  her  warm  young 
breath  on  his  cheek. 

"Antoniuccio,  how  good  thou  art!  I 
could  not  ask  any  one  but  thee.  Listen, 
friend  of  mine.  Sabina  Santoru  was 
married  to-day,  and  such  a  corredo  she 
had!  Such  earrings!  And  a  necklace 
—such  beads,  big  as  walnuts!  An- 
tonio, how  would  a  necklace  look  on 
my  neck?" 

She  bent  so  close  that  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  beat  of  her  heart,  and  hi 3 
brain  whirled.  He  rose  up  in  his  stir- 
rups, and  flung  his  arms  about  her; 
but  when  the  startled  girl  drew  back, 
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and  he  saw  the  surprised  look  in  her 
eyes,  sudden  remorse  smote  him.  He 
fell  back  into  his  saddle,  and  gazed  up 
in  a  reaction  of  penitence  at  the  girl, 
who,  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  em- 
brace, had  dropped  her  shawl,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  stood  bare- 
headed before  him.  The  twilight  had 
faded,  but  the  new  moon  threw  a  cold 
radiance  over  her  figure,  and  he  felt 
as  though  he  had  desecrated  the  Vir- 
gin of  Bonnaria. 

Beppicchia   had   never  liked  him    so 
much  before. 


Marl'  Luisa  Sairo  was  grating  cheese 
on  the  tough  macaroni,  which  was  like 
wet  rope  to  eat.  Overhead,  a  little 
boat-shaped  iron  lamp  hung  from  the 
reed  ceiling  flickered  dimly,  scarcely 
breaking  the  gloom  in  which  her 
brother  Antonio  sat,  awaiting  his  sup- 
per. 

"She  shall  have  the  necklace:"  ham- 
mered itself  persistently  over  and  over 
in  his  brain. 

"Sabina  Santoru  was  married  to- 
day," said  he  at  last. 

Mari'  Luisa  had  been  longing  for  in 
opportunity  to  begin:— 

"That  she  was,  and,  Antonio,  such  a 
corredo!  I  went  to  carry  my  basket  of 
grain  with  your  bottle  of  Moscato 
stuck  in  the  middle,  and  I  saw  it  all. 
The  jewels  were  something  to  make 
one  melt  with  desire.  There  must 
have  been  a  thousand  francs  worth  of 
gold  stuff.  Cucureddu  went  up  to 
Casteddu  for  it  all,  and  they  say  the 
necklace  and  earrings  alone  cost  a 
good  five  or  six  hundred  Ira  ins. 
Mamma  mia!  how  true  the  saying. 
'Some  everything,  and  some  nothing.' 
Dowry,  corredo,  house,  husband,  that 
girl  has  them  all— though  Cucureddu  f* 
a  little  plaster  of  a  man." 

In  spite  of  the  last  clause  Mari 
Luisa  put  the  macaroni  on  the  table 
with  an  audible  sigh. 

"Five  or  six  hundred  francs,"  hissed 
in  Antonio's  ears,  alternating  with  the 
imperative  Avords,  "She  shall  have  the 
necklace."    and    still      the    bewitching 


face  gleamed  on  his  sight  full  of  its 
dimples  and  roguish  laughter.  He 
could  not  sit  still,  he  pushed  his  plate 
aside,  and  went  out  into  the  little  shed 
which  belonged  to  Nureddu.  Arabian 
blood  flowed  in  Sairo's  veins;  he  loved 
his  horse  like  a  brother,  but  a  fever 
consumed  him  that  night,  and  he  could 
have  bartered  his  soul  to  please  Bep- 
picchia. 

"Nureddu,  she  Avants  the  necklace 
so,"  he  murmured  apologetically.  The 
mare  looked  up  at  him  Avith  wonder  in 
her  soft  black  eyes.  She  felt  there 
Avas  trouble  in  the  air,  so  she  rubbed 
her  nose  against  his  hand  to  show  she 
had  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and 
then  she  waited  patiently  while  he  cur- 
ried her  carefully,  took  down  the 
bridle  and  saddle,  and  finally  led  her 
out  into  the  cool  darkness.  Nureddu 
thought  it  very  queer,  but  she  did  not 
even  neigh  her  surprise — knowing  her 
master  Avanted  the  thing  kept  quiet, 
she  was  not  the  beast  to  betray  him. 
When  they  were  clear  of  the  town, 
Sairo  mounted  and  rode  steadily  10 
Domus  Novas,  the  mud  village  in 
which  Deledda  lived. 

Cagliari  or  Casteddu,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Sardinian  peasant,  for  whom  it 
sums  up  the  glories  of  the  world,  was 
sAvarming  with  people,  as  Sairo  walked 
up  the  Contrada  Costa,  his  gun  on  his 
arm,  and  five  hundred  francs  in  his 
pocket  to  buy  the  beads  for  Beppicchia. 
In  the  Ioav  jeweller  shops  on  either 
hand  the  earrings  and  necklaces 
which  she  had  described  were  pro- 
fusely displayed,  and,  with  them,  were 
exhibited  rows  of  the  big,  double  gold 
buttons  with  which  the  men  fasten 
their  shirts,  and  the  sleeve  buttons,  by 
whose  relative  number  the  women  of 
the  Campidano  gauge  each  other's 
Avealth.  The  art  of  making  the  deli- 
cate gold  Avork  crusted  with  designs 
of  minute  grains,  and  called  grana 
sarda,  seems  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  ancient  Phoenicians  and  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  jewel- 
lers. 

Sairo  had  never  been  in  Casteddu  be- 
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lore,  and  he  felt  dazed  by  the  people 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  steep  nar- 
row street,  but  the  Sard  has  an  Ori- 
ental aversion  to  showing  any  sur- 
prise or  admiration,  so  he  carried  his 
baretta  high  and  stalked  along  as  if  he 
considered  it  all  dust  off  his  shoes. 
At  the  last  jeweller's  he  bowed  his  tall 
head  and  entered.  The  merchant 
spread  out  his  wares  on  the  counter 
and  kept  the  assistant  running  back- 
wards and  forwards,  comparing  the 
size  and  workmanship  of  different 
beads  and  earrings.  He  also  tried  to 
entice  Sairo  with  some  of  the  mascu- 
line buttons,  but  here  he  found  his 
customer  supremely  impassive.  At 
the  bare  suggestion  of  ornaments  for 
himself,  little  Nureddu's  great  sad  eyes 
rose  before  him  full  of  perplexed 
grief. 

At  last  the  broad,  long  pearl  earrings 
and  the  twenty  big  gold  beads  were 
selected,  bargained  over,  and  paid  for, 
and  Sairo  left  the  shop  with  his  head 
in  the  clouds  and  the  precious  parcel 
fastened  under  his  velvet  waistcoat. 
He  felt  as  though  it  was  Beppicchia's 
little  hand  on  his  heart,  and  he  already 
tasted  the  delight  of  fastening  the 
necklace  around  her  smooth  throat. 
The  sights  of  Casteddu  were  nothing 
to  him  at  that  moment,  and  he  passed 
through  the  city  with  unseeing  eyes. 
He  burned  with  impatience  to  get  back 
to  Beppicchia  and  have  her  for  his 
very  own.  Priest  Mauro  should  stipu- 
late of  Peter  Pintus  that  the  marriage 
be  at  once. 

When  he  was  clear  of  the  town,  his 
long  stride  broke  into  a  run.  With 
eyes  glued  on  the  horizon  he  sped 
along,  unheeding  the  ground  beneath 
his  feet.  All  at  once  he  slipped,  and 
his  legs  shot  from  under  him. 

"Cursed  fig  skin!"  he  ejaculated,  but 
the  words  were  drowned  by  a  loud  re- 
port. The  gun  went  off  in  his  fall,  dis- 
charging itself  in  his  side,  and  he  sank, 
an  unconscious  heap,  in  the  middle  of 
the  dusty,  deserted  road. 

Antonio  Sairo  came  to  his  senses  in 
the  accident  ward  of  the  Cagliari  hos- 
pital.   He     was     all     bandaged     and 


swathed,  and  by  the  side  of  his  narrow 
iron  bed  sat  a  plain,  gentle-faced  nun. 

"Where  is  my  parcel?"  asked  he 
shortly. 

The  young  nun  drew  the  soiled, 
blood-stained  box  from  the  sleeve  of 
her  habit,  and  laid  it  by  his  side.  With 
trembling  fingers  he  pulled  it  open; 
the  treasure  within  lay  there  shining 
and  safe.  The  Sard  looked  up  with 
gratitude  to  the  woman  bending  over 
him.  The  care  of  his  wound  was  little, 
but  the  safety  of  Beppicchia's  jewels 
was  much. 

"When  can  I  go?"  he  asked  more 
gently. 

"The  doctor  says  it  will  be  three 
weeks  before  you  will  be  well  enough 
to  leave  the  hospital." 

His  eyelids  quivered,  and  then  closed 
over  his  fevered  eyes.  He  was  too 
weak  to  protest. 

Antonio  Sairo's  first  thought  in  the 
morning  and  last  thought  at  night 
was:  "How  Beppicchia  will  smile 
when  I  give  her  tne  gold  things!"  He 
kept  them  jealously  under  his  own 
hand,  caressing  the  little  box,  or  feast- 
ing his  eyes  on  their  richness. 

To  spare  Marl'  Luisa  anxiety,  An- 
tonio let  Sister  Orsola  write  her  of  his 
accident,  but  he  begged  with  feverish 
intensity  that  the  earrings  and  neck- 
lace should  not  be  named. 

"It  is  to  be  a  surprise  for  little  Bep- 
picchia," he  said,  over  and  over  to  him- 
self, and  in  spite  of  his  pain  he  was 
almost  happy.  On  the  twentieth  night, 
as  he  pressed  his  hot  brow  to  the  fresh 
linen  pillow,  he  dreamed  of  Beppic- 
chia, and  he  awoke  the  next  morning 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

Though  late  in  November  the  air  was 
still  balmy,  and  Sister  Orsola  had 
thrown  open  the  windows  to  let  in  a 
flood  of  early  sunshine.  One  bright 
ray  fell  on  the  stand  at  his  side,  and 
there  lay  a  letter  directed  to  him  in 
Priest  Mauro's  hand.  He  broke  it 
open  eagerly.  He  knew  it  was  written 
at  Mari'  Luisa's  dictation,  but  surely 
there  would  be  a  little  message  from 
Beppicchia.  Slowly  he  spelled  it  out, 
being  better  horseman  than  clerk:— 
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"Brother  of  mine,^Madonna  be 
praised  thou  didst  not  kill  thyself.  I 
have  put  two  candles  on  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Gavino.  They  came  out  of  the 
pack  thou  hadst  behind  the  wheat  mill. 
Priest  Mauro  writes  this  and  salutes 
thee.  I  also  salute  thee  and  likewise 
Mari'  Angela  does  the  same.  I 
salute  that  good  soul  of  Sister  Orsola 
who  wrote  the  letter.  Why  didst  thou 
sell  Xureddu?  Deledda  took  the  poor 
beast  up  to  the  Nebida  mine,  and  at 
the  turn  of  the  road  the  poor  thing 
slipped  over  the  cliff.  Deledda  caught 
by  the  bushes  and  scrambled  up  again, 
but  Xureddu  went  down  into  the  sea. 
Deledda  lias  made  the  domanda  for 
Beppicchia  Pintus,  and  they  are  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  the  publications 
can  be  made.  Mari'  Angela  says  he 
has  inherited  a  lot  of  money,  but  one 
hears  so  many  things. 

"Mari'  Angela  sends  her  salutations 
and  so  do  I  mine. 

"I  declare  myself  your  obedient  Sis- 
ter, Maria  Luisa  Sairo. 

"By  the  hand  of  Priest  Mauro." 

A  bitter  cry  of  keen  agony  rang 
through  the  ward. 

'<My  Nureddu,  it  was  for  her  I  be- 
trayed tlicel"    • 

The  cherished  golden  earrings  and 
beads  flew  glistening  through  the  sun- 
lit air  and  fell  with  a  faint  tinkle  into 
the  court  below. 

Mary  Argyle  Taylor. 


From  The  National  Review. 
I  BSENISM. 

A  year  or  two  ago  when  the  Ibsen 
Craze  was  more  of  a  novelty  than  it 
is  at  present,  and  the  Possessed  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  is  now 
bestowed  upon  them,  some  scoffer 
broached  the  irreverent  theory  that  the 
Norwegian  mystagogue  was,  if  the  flip- 
pancy may  be  forgiven  me,  "taking  a 
rise"  out  of  the  mystae.  His  hereditary 
plays,  according  to  this  audacious 
suggestion,  were  really  intended  as  so 
many  skits  on  the  latest  doctrines  of 


the  scientific  materialist;  and  as  to  the 
profound  and  weighty  "symbolism" 
which  his  admirers  found  everywhere 
in  his  writings,  it  was  all  a  wicked 
hoax.  His  ethical  paradoxes,  his  sum- 
mons of  woman  to  insurrection,  and 
his  general  incitements  to  individual 
and  social  revolt  were,  like  Coleridge's 
metaphysics,  in  Lamb's  kindly  apology 
for  them,  "only  his  fun;"  and  the  orac- 
ular tongue  which  framed  these  awe- 
inspiring  deliverances  and  on  whose 
lightest  word  his  devotees  hung  so 
adoringly,  would,  if  they  could  only 
have  viewed  it  under  the  Rontgen 
rays,  have  been  found  to  be  in  the 
philosopher's  cheek. 

There  was  never  any  solid  ground 
for  these  suspicions,  if,  indeed,  they 
were  anywhere  seriously  entertained. 
That  is  to  say,  no  ground  was  ever 
furnished  for  them  by  Dr.  Ibsen  him- 
self. Dr.  Ibsen's  attitude  was  always, 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  strictly 
"correct."  He  had  never  done  any- 
thing to  suggest  that  he  was  gulling 
his  worshippers;  it  was  only  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  infinite  and  pathetic  gul- 
libility which  begot  the  idea  that  they 
were  being  gulled.  If  there  is  not 
much  logic  in  that  sequence,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  human  nature  about  it, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  suc- 
cessive steps.  Any  one,  indeed,  who 
was  ever  present  at  an  early  Ibsen 
matinee  can  trace  it  for  himself.  He 
has  only  to  recall  those  serried  lines  of 
"earnest,"  thoughtful,  exquisitely  "cul- 
tured," disastrously  half-educated,  and 
absolutely  humorless  young  men,  and 
that  sprinkling  of  rapt,  "yearning," 
and  also  absolutely  humorless  young 
women  with  which  they  were  inter- 
spersed—he has  only,  I  say,  to  recall 
this  company  of  pious  playgoers,  and 
therewith  the  malicious  thought  which 
the  sight  of  them  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  suggested  to  him— namely,  that 
they  were  as  sheep  ready  for  the 
slaughter,  dupes  positively  clamoring 
for  the  practical  joker. 

Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  this 
tempting    spectacle     which    suggested 
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the  scoffer's  Irreverent  theory  afore- 
said? The  scoffer  no  doubt  had  looked 
upon  the  Ibsenites  at  an  Ibsen  matinee 
and  felt  "in  his  very  bones"  how  glo- 
riously easy  it  would  be  to  hoax  them. 
Nay.  he  was  perhaps  conscious  that  if 
he  were  Ibsen  he  would  hoax  them. 
After  a  little  longer  study  of  them  he 
might  go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  if  Ibsen 
had  a  spark  of  humor  in  him  he  could 
not  possibly  refrain  from  hoaxing 
them.  And  from  this  it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  the  conclusion  that  Ibsen  was 
hoaxing  them  in  fact.  The  one  weak 
link  in  this  otherwise  irrefragable 
Chain  of  reasoning  is  of  course  the  as- 
sumption that  Ibsen  has  a  spark  of 
humor.  For  that  assumption  there  is 
no  warrant  whatsoever.  On  the  con- 
trary there  is  every  indication  that  he 
takes  himself  and  his  art  at  least  as 
seriously  as  he  and  it  are  taken  by  his 
worshippers,  who  thus  escape  an  other- 
wise inevitable  fate  through  the  fortu- 
nate accident  of  his  being  as  humorless 
as  themselves.  But  for  this  the  temp- 
tation would  no  doubt  have  been  ir- 
resistible, and  the  scoffer  is  surely 
right  in  thinking  that  the  Ibsenites 
would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  god. 

Still,  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  sort 
of  warrant  for  regarding  the  author  of 
"The  Master  Builder"  as  a  tricksy 
sprite.  Whatever  he  writes  must  be 
taken  to  have  been  written  in  a  serious 
spirit,  and  though  the  latest  Ibsen  play 
which  has  been  produced  in  London 
does  undoubtedly  strain  this  theory  al- 
most to  breaking-point,  one  must  hold 
by  it  and  discuss  "Little  Eyolf"— so 
far  as  any  additional  discussion  of  that 
dreary  indecency  is  necessary— on  the 
basis  of  it.  I  shall,  however,  take 
leave  to  dismiss  what  have  been  con- 
veniently described  as  the  "alcove  pas- 
sages" as  speedily  as  possible  from 
consideration.  To  some  of  those  who 
read  the  newspaper  criticisms  of  the 
play  before  going  to  see  it,  it  certainly 
has  appeared  that  the  dramatic  critics 
had  given  these  passages  dispropor- 
tionate importance;  but  I  must  touch 


briefly  upon  them  in  virtue  of  their 
illustrative  bearing  on  one  of  the  main 
perversities  of  the  Craze.  Though  ex- 
aggerated by  criticism  I  admit  that 
they  were  noticeable,  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  were  noticeable,  disa- 
greeable. This  need  not  have  been  the 
case,  I  think;  for,  to  be  candid,  it  is 
not  the  case  with  all  forms  of  theatri- 
cal indecorum.  That  it  was  so  here  is 
due,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  un- 
converted, to  that  more  than  Teutonic 
crudity  with  which  the  Norwegian 
dramatist  handles  all,  even  the  most 
delicate  subjects  connected  with  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,— -a  crudity  in 
which  his  awe-stricken  adorers,  I 
know,  find  proof  of  grand  simplicity, 
high  veracity,  merciless  sincerity,  and 
what  not  other  noble  qualities,  but 
which  I  should  venture  to  explain  as 
simply  want  of  manners.  No  doubt  it 
is  "unconventional,"  as  Ibsenites 
proudly  boast;  but  then,  after  all, 
clothes  themselves  are  a  convention, 
and  to  appear  without  them  would  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  retrograde  step  in 
civilization  not  to  be  excused  on  any 
idea  of  '•unflinching  realism."  There 
are  no  more  unflinching  realists  than 
are  to  be  found  among  certain  tribes 
of  equatorial  Africa;  but  their  realism 
does  not  offend  because  it  is  uncon- 
scious. Give  it  that  self-consciousness 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  art 
and  it  would  immediately  and  reason- 
ably offend  the  European  eye.  And 
this  is  really  the  dilemma  wherewith 
the  Ibsenites  are  confronted.  Of  two 
things,  one:  Either  the  nakedness  of 
the  Master's  drama  in  these  matters 
is  primitive,  unconscious,  "equatorial," 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  if  it  resembles 
a  European's  discarding  of  his  clothes 
in  a  European  thoroughfare  for  the 
sake  of  producing  an  effect,  then  there 
is  nothing  wonderful  or  original  in  it, 
or  even  predicable  about  it,  except  its 
detestable  manners.  If  it  is  uncon- 
scious and  equatorial  then,  in  becom- 
ing inoffensive  it  at  the  same  time 
stamps  the  naked  drama  as  the  drama 
of  a  less  advanced  civilization  than  our 
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own.  The  Ibsenite,  or  at  any  rate  the 
English  Ibsenite,  is  bound  of  course  to 
prefer  any  other  theory  to  this  last. 
The  drama  of  his  idolatry  must  be 
something  higher,  more  advanced, 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
"Modern  Spirit,"  more  in  harmony 
with  the  New  This  and  the  New  That 
than  anything  that  the  stage  of  these 
lower  latitudes  can  show;  or  it  is  noth- 
ing. To  admit  that  it  is  simply  crude 
and  immature;  unlike  the  drama  of 
western  and  southern  Europe,  only  be- 
cause the  country  which  produced  it  is 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  development  than  the  coun- 
tries in  which  that  drama  is  produced 
—to  admit  this  and  to  entertain  for  a 
moment  the  inference  from  this  that 
as  Scandinavian  civilization  advances 
Scandinavian  drama  will  become  more 
like  the  drama  of  southern  and  west- 
ern Europe  would  be  fatal  to  the  fun- 
damental assumption  of  the  Ibsenite 
cult.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  simple 
fact,  visible  to  all  who  have  critical 
intelligence  to  distinguish  between  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  forms  of  ar- 
tistic work,  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
feign  a  preference  for  the  inferior  in 
order  to  gain  credit  for  a  subtlety  of 
appreciation   beyond   their  fellows. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  simple  fact,  and 
visible  as  it  is  in  every  one  of  the  Ib- 
sen dramas  which  have  found  their 
way  to  the  English  stage,  it  is  in  none 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  play 
which  was  so  ridiculously  extolled  by 
the  sect  at  its  first  production  some 
few  weeks  ago.  "Little  Eyolf"  pre- 
sents all  the  well-known  and  monoto- 
nous characteristics  of  its  author's 
dramatic  work.  There  is  the  same 
tiresome  repetition  of  the  two  feminine 
and  two  masculine  types  which  appear 
to  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  hu- 
man nature  in  Ibsen's  conception  of  it 
—the  imbecile  hero  with  his  Philistine 
foil,  the  morbid  heroine,  with  her 
wishy-washy  sister.  There  is  the  same 
amateurish  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  plot,  the  same  solemnly  futile 
attempts  at  the  impressive  in  situation, 


and  a  more  than  usually  childish  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  dangerous  instru- 
ment of  the  supernatural  into  harmoni- 
ous juxtaposition  with  the  coat-and- 
trousers  life  of  the  present  day.  And, 
of  course,  every  one  of  these  points  in 
"Little  Eyolf,"  characterization,  con- 
struction, situation,  and  management 
of  the  supernatural,  has  been  selected 
by  the  gentle  Ibsenite  for  devout  and 
reverential  praise. 

Alfred  Allmers,  like  George  Tesman, 
and  many  another  before  him,  is  a 
wordy  prig;  his  wife,  Rita  Allmers,  is 
a  highly  amorous,  and  apparently 
wholly  brainless  animal.  They  have, 
as  usual,  failed  to  hit  it  off— there  is 
no  instance,  I  believe,  of  a  successful 
marriage  in  the  whole  of  the  Ibsen 
theatre — and  the  husband  in  whom  the 
ardor  of  first  love  has  become  extinct 
has  gone  up  to  "the  loneliness  of  the 
mountain  peaks  and  of  the  great  waste 
places,"  to  get  away  from  his  wife  (in 
whom  the  aforesaid  ardor  is  still  very 
vigorously  alive),  and  to  write  his 
great  book  on  Human  Responsibility— 
the  sort  of  title  which  would  occur  to 
a  young  man  writing  his  first  play. 
Their  only  child,  Eyolf,  has  been  crip- 
pled by  an  accident,  for  which  the 
husband  and  wife  afterwards  admit 
their  joint  human  responsibility,  but 
the  exact  cause  of  which  is  obscure- 
some  critics  detecting  in  it  a  spice  of 
impropriety,  and  others,  myself,  I  ad- 
mit, among  the  number,  being  unable 
to  trace  it  to  any  cause  but  gross  stu- 
pidity and  neglect.  To  them  enters  the 
Rat-wife — a  "weird"  and  terrible  figure 
according  to  the  Ibsenite  faith,  but, 
as  it  seems  to  the  unconverted,  an  in- 
trusion of  second-rate  diablerie  no  less 
monstrously  and  ridiculously  out  of 
place  in  this  coat-and-trousers  drama 
than  would  be  the  substitution  of  the 
First  Witch  in  '^Macbeth"  for  Mrs. 
Bouncer  in  "Box  and  Cox." 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment on  this  unintentionally  grotesque 
character— because,  singled  out  as  it 
has  been  for  the  fatuous  admiration  of 
the  Ibsenites,  it  happens  to  supply  a 
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crucial  tost  of  that  artistic  skill  which 
they  claim  for  their  idolized  dramatist. 
I  have  ventured  to  describe  the  Rat- 
wife  as  monstrously   and   ridiculously 
out  of  place  in  the  drama  of  nineteenth- 
century  manners  and  costume;  and  as 
regards   this   particular   drama  of  the 
period  in  question  I  again  affirm  that 
she  is.    But  it  is,  of  course,  no  part  of 
my  case  to  maintain— and  it  would  im- 
ply an  ignorance  of  many  famous  lit- 
erary   precedents    to    allege— that    the 
immixture    of    the    supernatural    with 
the  prose  of  modern  life  must  always 
and  everywhere  have  an  effect  of  the 
incongruous.    Balzac  in  France,  Haw- 
thorne  in   America,   Stevenson   in  En- 
gland,  have  all  triumphantly    demon- 
strated   the   contrary.    But   then   I    do 
contend,    and    with    the   utmost   confi- 
dence, that  the  successful  introduction 
of  this  element  into  realistic  drama  or 
fiction   is  only  possible  to  artistry  of 
the  highest  order.    The  mere  imagina- 
tive power  that  goes  to  the  creation  of 
the  supernatural  figure,  and  may  suf- 
fice for  its  manipulation  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  fantasy  and  romance,  is  of 
no   avail   here.    No   other   quality   but 
that  of  consummate  literary  tact  will 
serve.    And  it  is  in  Ibsen's  conspicuous 
lack  of  this  quality— nay,  in  his  entire 
absence  of  suspicion  that  it  is  even  re- 
quired of  him— that  the  immaturity  of 
Scandinavian  art  and  art-forms  is   >-> 
curiously  visible.      He  thinks  nothing 
apparently    of    bringing   a   dishevelled 
and   half-demented  beldame,    mopping 
and   mowing  into  a  modern   drawing- 
room,  and  of  representing  the  parents 
of  an  invalid   and    crippled     boy     as 
standing  tamely  by  while  the  hag  en- 
tertains the  company  with  such  a  re- 
cital of  her    business    experiences    as 
would  probably  frighten  a  nervous  and 
ailing  child  into  a  fit.    The  whole  scene 
—but  that  perhaps  may  constitute  its 
charms  for  our  civilization-sated  hun- 
gerers    after    barbarism— has    all     the 
naivete  of  the  Middle  Ages.      Ibsen's 
Rat-wife   is  apparently    as    much     at 
home  in  the  family  circle  of  a  Norwe- 
gian squire  as  the  Devil  or  the  Seven 


Deadly  Sins  in  one  of  the  old  "Morali- 
ties." 

But  to  proceed  with  the  story.    The 
Rat-wife— in  a  passage  understood   by 
Ibsenites  to  be  symbolic,  and  as  such, 
furnished  by  earnest  members  of  the 
sect  with  various     and    violently   con- 
flicting interpretations  in  the  friendly 
columns    of    the    Daily    Chronicle— de- 
scribes her  method     of     killing    rats, 
which  much  resembles  that  of  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin  as  related  by  Brown- 
ing for  the  amusement,  as  he  expressly 
says,  of  "children."    She  leads  her  dog 
three  times  round  the  house  and  plays 
on  her  Pan  pipes.      "When  they  hear 
that  they've  got  to  come  up  from  the 
cellars,    and    down    from    the   garrets, 
and  out  of  their  holes,  all  the  blessed 
little  creatures.  .  .  .    We  go  down  to  the 
boat,  he  and  I  do,  and  then  they  fol- 
low after  us,  both  the  big  ones  and  the 
little  ratikins.  .  .  .  Then  we  push  out 
from  the  land,  and  I   scull  with  one 
oar,  and  play  on  my  Pan  pipes.    And 
Mopseman  he  swims  behind.    And  all 
the  creepers  and  crawlers  they  follow 
and   follow     us     out    into     the    deep 
waters,"  where  they  are  duly  drowned. 
But  we  are  not  allowed  to  get  rid  of 
the    tedious     old     lady     without    more 
"symbolism."    In    the    old    days,    she 
says,   "I  didn't  need    any    Mopseman. 
Then,  I  did  the  luring  myself— I  alone." 
"And  what  did  you  lure  then?"   asks 
Eyolf.       "Men,"   replies   the    Rat-wife. 
"One  most  of  all." 


Oh,    who   was 

It   was   my 
little    heart- 


Eyolf  (with  eagerness) 
that  one?    Tell  me! 

The   Rat-wife    {laughing). 
own    sweetheart,     it     was. 
breaker. 

Eyolf.    And  where  is  he  now  then? 

The  Rat-wife  [harshly).  Down  where 
all  the  rats  are.  {Resuming  her  milder 
tone.)  But  now  I  must  be  off  and  get  to 
business  again. 


And  so  after  another  sentence  or  two 
she  takes  herself  off,  and  brings  to  a 
close  about  as  poor  and  unconvincing 
an  attempt  at  the  weird  and  fantastic 
as  the  modern  stage  has  witnessed. 

Little  Eyolf,  however,  is  so  much  in- 
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terested  in  this  lady  ratcatcher  that 
he  subsequently  follows  her  out  into 
the  fiord,  and  is  drowned,  all  but  his 
crutch,  which  floats  on  the  water, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  simple  vil- 
lagers, to  whom  the  lower  specific 
gravity  of  wood  appears  to  present  it- 
self as  a  novel  if  not  miraculous 
physical  phenomenon.  Their  excited 
announcement  of  their  discovery  brings 
the  first  news  of  the  disaster  to  the 
bereaved  couple,  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  their  anguish. 

The  second  act  passes  in  mutual  re- 
criminations between  husband  and 
wife,  and  in  philanderings— slightly 
unpleasant  until  it  is  discovered  that 
the  lady  is  no  relation  to  him— between 
the  former  and  his  supposed  half-sis- 
ter, of  whom  the  wife  is  naturally 
somewhat  jealous.  So  far,  except  for 
the  discovery  aforesaid,  which  is  not 
communicated  to  the  audience  until 
close  upon  the  end  of  the  act,  the  play 
has  not  advanced  a  single  inch.  Nor 
does  it  advance  one  inch  in  the  last 
act  till  we  are  within  half-a-dozen  sen- 
tences of  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain, 
when,  to  be  sure,  it  makes  up  for  lost 
time  with  a  vengeance.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  turf,  it  "comes  with  a 
rush  on  the  post."  Asta,  finding  that 
she  is  not  connected  by  blood  with  Al- 
fred Allmers,  decides  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  her  to  remain  an  inmate  of 
his  household,  and  bestows  her  hand, 
though  in  a  somewhat  ungracious  fash- 
ion, on  the  "road-maker,"  or,  as  we 
should  say,  civil  engineer,  Borgheim. 
As  to  Alfred  and  Rita  Allmers,  they 
remain,  as  has  been  said,  at  arm's 
length,  until  the  finale  of  the  play  is 
actually  imminent.  Down  to  within 
three  or  four  minutes — say  some  ten  to 
twenty  snipsnap  sentences  of  the  end 
— the  husband  is  still  inconsolable. 
He  has  again  protested  his  intention  of 
going  away  forever  from  the  scene  of 
his  unhappiness,  and  has  left  it  as  a 
parting  injunction  to  his  wife  to  pull 
down  the  houses  of  the  wretched  cot- 
tagers who  thought  that  little  boys 
would    float  and  that  crutches  wouldn't, 


and  turn  the  inhabitants,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Irish  agitator,  "out  on  the 
road-side;"  when  Rita,  who  throughout 
the  play  has  never  displayed  the  slight- 
est or  briefest  thought  for  any  human 
being  but  herself,  on  a  sudden  an- 
nounces her  intention  of  adopting  "all 
the  poor  neglected  children"  in  the  vil- 
lage. It  is  not  without  precedent  for  a 
lady  to  take  up  this  form  of  philan- 
thropy for  the  purpose  of  annoying  her 
husband,  but  it  has  never,  I  think,  pro- 
duced the  effect  that  followed  it  in  this 
case.  Allmers  is  profoundly  struck  by 
the  notion,  and  after  feebly  suggesting 
that  his  wife  is  very  unfit  for  "any- 
thing of  that  sort,"  to  which  she 
promptly  replies  that  she  proposes  to 
educate  herself  for  it,  he  remarks  that 
"if  she  is  really  in  earnest  about  this, 
there  must  indeed  be  a  change  in  her." 
She  replies  genially  that  there  is,  and 
that  she  has  to  thank  her  husband  for 
having  made  an  empty  place  within 
her,  which  must  be  filled  up  "with 
something  that  is  a  little  like  love." 
Then  says  Allmers,  after  standing  for 
a  moment  lost  in  thought,  "The  truth 
is,  we  haven't  done  much  for  the  poor 
people  down  there,"  forgetting  how 
completely  he  was  proposing  to  "do 
for"  them  barely  two  minutes  before. 
Rita,  putting  it  more  strongly,  replies, 
"We  have  done  nothing  for  them;"  and 
before  the  spectator  has  had  time  to 
rub  his  eyes  this  couple  of  profoundly 
selfish,  restless,  boneless,  and  ballast- 
less  neurotics  have  agreed  to  devote 
their  self-centred  lives  to  others. 
Since  Matilda  and  the  other  young 
woman  in  "The  Rovers"  swore  eternal 
friendship,  in  response  to  "a  sudden 
thought,"  the  modern  drama,  serious 
or  burlesque,  can  have  witnessed  no 
such  "quick  thing"  in  the  way  of 
unions  or  reunions  of  hearts  as  this. 
They  discuss  their  hopeless  future— as 
they  had  thought  it  up  to  that  moment 
—in  quite  a  cheerful  strain.  But  the 
conjugal  reconciliation  itself  is  less 
wonderful  than  the  moral  recovery. 
From  the  blackest  depths  of  an  abject 
and  even  cowardly  despair,  they  have 
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risen  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  calm- 
ness, courage,  resignation,  altruistic 
self-devotion,  in  almost  as  long  a  time 
as  it  takes  you  to  boil  an  egg.  When 
in  the  closing  words  of  the  play  they 
exhort  each  other  to  look  "upwards 
towards  the  peaks,  towards  the  stars, 
and  towards  the  great  silence,"  your 
only  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  there 
already. 

And  this  is  the  play,  so  crude  in  its 
characterization,  so  weak  in  its  fable, 
so  cheap  and  stagy  in  its  situations, 
that  we  are  invited  to  accept  as  a  tri- 
umph of  psychological  analysis,  a 
model  of  construction,  a  masterpiece  of 
dramatic  effect.  To  say  that  Ibsen 
is  an  amateur  in  the  craft  of  the 
theatre  would,  of  course,  be  absurd; 
just  as  to  deny  that  he  has  in  other 
plays  invented  interesting  plots  and 
devised  scenes  of  powerful  and  per- 
suasive drama,  would,  equally  of 
course,  be  unjust.  But  none  the  less 
is  it  true  that  this  play,  with  its  loosely 
knit  an^  loitering  story,  its  unmotived 
and  unimpressive  evolution,  and  its 
huddled,  ineffective,  and  indeed  im- 
possible denouement,  would,  if  it  were 
the  work  of  an  unknown  hand,  be  as- 
cribed to  a  possibly  promising  but  un- 
mistakably callow  amateur,  who  had 
still  the  rudiments  of  his  art  to  learn. 
H.  D.  Traill. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE   WORLD   BENEATH   THE   OCEAN. 

The  book  which  Dr.  Nansen  is  writ- 
ing for  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  de- 
scriptive of  his  recent  expedition  will 
be  eagerly  awaited  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  oceanography. 
In  the  somewhat  discursive  and,  to  all 
appearance,  hastily  written  papers 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle 
the  Norwegian  explorer  only  touched 
lightly  on  the  observations  which  he 
had  made  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. We  learn,  however,  that  he  took 
a  large  number  of  soundings,  and  con- 


cluded, from  the  remarkable  absence 
of  organic  life  in  the  samples  brought 
up  from  the  bottom,  that  the  existing 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  ocean-bed  de- 
posits will  have  to  be  modified.  No 
doubt  the  majority  of  these  soundings 
were  taken  with  reliable  sounding 
machinery,  and  not  by  a  line  running 
over  a  block  and  recovered  by  hand, 
as  represented  in  the  sketch  accom- 
panying his  paper.  A  word  will  be 
said  later  in  this  article  with  regard  to 
the  depths  and  temperatures  which  he 
gives. 

All  observations  that  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  ocean  depths  and  de- 
posits are  of  special  interest  at  the 
present  time,  when  a  conference  is  be- 
ing held  at  the  Colonial  Office  concern- 
ing the  laying  of  a  Pacific  cable  In 
depths  which  will  exceed  those  of  the 
deepest  cable  already  laid,  and  in  de- 
posits of  which  no  practical  experience 
has  been  gained.  It  is  only  since  sur- 
veys of  the  sea  bottom  were  first 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  subma- 
rine telegraphy  that  any  knowledge 
has  been  gained  of  the  world  beneath 
the  ocean.  A  certain  acquaintance,  it 
is  true,  with  marine  animals  in  shallow 
waters  has  long  existed,  and  Aristotle, 
who  mentions  one  hundred  and  eighty 
species  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  is  familiar 
to  the  student  of  natural  history  in 
connection  with  the  masticatory  organ 
of  the  Echinus,  or  sea-hedgehog,  called 
after  the  great  philosopher  "Aristotle's 
Lantern."  Some  four  hundred  years 
later  Pliny  the  Elder  enumerates  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  species, 
which,  although  four  less  than  Aris- 
totle's list,  seemed  to  afford  the  gossipy 
old  naturalist  very  lively  satisfaction. 
"One  must  allow,"  he  says,  "that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  comprise  every  spe- 
cies of  terrestrial  animal  in  one  gen- 
eral view  for  the  information  of 
mankind,  and  yet,  by  Hercules!  in  the 
sea  and  ocean,  vast  as  it  is,  there  ex- 
ists nothing  that  is  unknown  to  us;  and 
—a  truly  marvellous  fact— it  is  with 
those  things  which  nature  has  con- 
cealed in   the  deep  that  we  are  best 
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acquainted."  Pliny's  self-congratula- 
tory vein  would  have  been  brought  to 
a  speedy  termination  if  he  had  known 
that  the  complete  list  included  five 
hundred  thousand  species,  though  it  Is 
only  fair  to  say  that  four  hundred 
thousand  of  them  are  organisms  very 
low  down  in  the  scale  of  nature. 

The  discovery  of  America  and  the 
extended  voyages  which  followed  it 
stimulated  interest  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  ocean.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, the  great  Elizabethan  admiral, 
believed  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
movement  of  the  sea  by  tides  and 
winds,  it  would  corrupt  the  world. 
This  theory  was  based  on  an  experi- 
ence off  the  Azores,  where  he  was  be- 
calmed six  months.  He  relates  that 
the  sea  was  filled  with  serpents,  add- 
ers, and  snakes,  three  to  six  feet  long, 
"some  green,  some  black,  some  yellow, 
some  white,"  and  so  numerous  "that 
hardly  a  man  could  draw  a  bucket 
clear  of  some  corruption."  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  account  suggested  Cole- 
ridge's well-known  lines  in  the 
"Ancient  Mariner?" — 

The  very  sea  did  rot;  O  Christ! 

That  ever  this  should  be! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 

Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

No  scientific  attempts  to  take  deep- 
sea  soundings  were  made  before  the 
seventeenth  century.  Then  Hooke  em- 
ployed a  sphere  of  iron  attached  to  it 
by  a  spring  hook.  On  reaching  the 
bottom  the  sphere  of  wood  became  re- 
leased and  rose  to  the  surface,  the 
depth  of  the  sounding  being  calculated 
by  a  formula  from  the  interval  be- 
tween the  time  when  it  was  let  go 
and  the  time  when  it  appeared  again. 
In  1733  two  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Stephen  Hales  and  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  invented  a  sounder  con- 
sisting of  a  glass  vessel  in  which  stood 
a  gauge-tube,  the  top  of  which  was 
hermetically  sealed,  while  the  bottom 
was  immersed  in  mercury,  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  treacle.  The  mode 
of  sinking,  as  in  Hooke's  sounder,  was 


by  a  weight,  which  became  detached 
on  reaching  the  bottom.  The  pressure 
of  the  water  forced  the  mercury  up  the 
glass  gauge-tube,  and  the  treacle 
marked  the  highest  point  reached. 
The  depth  was  calculated  by  Boyle's 
law  of  pressure.  A  hollow  sphere  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  glass  vessel 
caused  it  to  rise  to  the  surface  when 
the  weight  was  released.  This  contriv- 
ance of  the  two  learned  doctors  acted 
very  well  in  shallow  water,  where 
there  was  little  current,  but  would 
have  been  useless  in  great  depths, 
where  the  pressure  would  burst  the 
hollow  sphere,  or  in  currents  strong 
enough  to  carry  it  out  of  sight.  The 
interest  of  their  invention  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  anticipated  by  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  Lord  Kelvin's 
sounding  tube,  which  depends  on  the 
same  principle,  and  which  is  of  such 
great  service  in  modern  navigation. 

Little  advance  was  made  in  ocean- 
ography during  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  in  1818  Sir  John  Ross  in  his  fa- 
mous Arctic  expedition  brought  up  liv- 
ing specimens  from  a  depth  of  ten  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fathoms,i  by  means  of 
a  hemp  line  and  a  deep-sea  clamm,  re- 
sembling in  appearance  a  seif-acting 
pair  of  tongs  with  large  spoon- 
shaped  ends.  This  achievement  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  eminent 
zoologists,  and  as  late  as  1859  Edward 
Forbes,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Eu- 
ropean Seas,"  insisted  on  the  theory 
that  animal  life  could  not  exist  at 
greater  depths  than  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  fathoms.  The  theory 
was  destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock 
the  following  year  in  the  course  of 
some  soundings  taken  by  H.M.S.  Bull- 
dog over  a  proposed  route  for  the. 
Atlantic  cable.  During  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  voyage  the  specimens  recov- 
ered from  the  sea  bottom  were  of  little 
interest.  But  at  length  striking  results 
were   obtained   from   a     sounding,   in 

1  One  fathom  being  six  feet,  one  thousand  fath- 
oms is  slightly  more  than  one  and  one-eighth  of  a 
statute  mile.  Throughout  this  paper  depths  and 
lengths  are  given  in  statute,  not  in  nautical  miles. 
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twelve  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms. 
One  can  judge  of  the  scientific  enthu- 
siasm which  the  problem  aroused  by 
the  tone  in  which  Dr.  Wallich,  the 
chief  naturalist  on  board,  describes  the 
occasion:  "That  single  sounding,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  compensated 
for  every  disappointment  that  weather 
and  accident  may  have  previously  en- 
gendered. At  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
under  circumstances  the  most  un- 
favorable for  searching  out  its  secrets, 
the  deep  has  sent  forth  the  long-cov- 
eted message." 

This  message  consisted  of  thirteen 
starfishes,  which  Lad  become  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  line  as  it  rested  for 
a  short  time  on  the  ocean  bed.  Its  an- 
nouncement was  followed  by  a  storm 
of  controversy  among  the  scientific 
men  of  the  day.  The  idea  of  a  bathy- 
metric  line,  or  life-zero,  below  which 
animal  existence  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, was  not  easily  abandoned  by 
the  partisans  of  Edward  Forbes.  They 
declared  that  the  starfishes  came  from 
a  higher  layer  of  water,  and  had  "con- 
vulsively embraced"  the  line  on  its 
way  from  the  bottom.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  beyond  all  doubt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  when 
a  Mediterranean  cable,  which  Pro- 
fessor Fleeming  Jenkin  hooked  from  a 
depth  of  over  one  thousand  fathoms 
for  the  purpose  of  repair,  came  up  with 
evidences  of  animal  life  encrusted  on 
its  sheathing. 

Meanwhile  the  science  of  deep-sea 
sounding  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances owing  to  a  contrivance  in- 
vented in  1854  by  Brooke,  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  Hitherto  no 
sinking  weight  had  been  attached  to 
the  sounder,  and  in  great  depths  the 
increased  friction  on  the  line  made 
the  rate  of  descent  so  slow,  that  on 
reaching  the  bottom  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  the  speed  of 
running  out,  the  line  continuing  to  de- 
scend by  its  own  weight.  On  one  oc- 
casion Captain  Denham  paid  out 
seventy-seven  hundred  and  six  fath- 
oms, or  eight  and  three  quarters  miles. 


without  getting  bottom,  and  from  an- 
other ship  over  eighty-three  hundred 
fathoms,  or  ten  miles,  of  line  were  low- 
ered with  the  same  result.  Brooke's 
invention  depended  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  employed  by  Hooke  two 
hundred  years  previously,  namely,  that 
of  a  heavy  weight  to  sink  the  sounder, 
the  weight  becoming  detached  auto- 
matically on  reaching  the  bottom.  The 
difference  in  the  two  methods  consists 
in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  a  sphere  of 
wood,  Brooke  used  a  metal  tube,  which 
was  lowered  and  recovered  by  means 
of  a  hemp  line.  The  weight  was  a 
large  shot  or  cannon  ball  with  a  hole 
through  the  centre,  by  which  it  was 
passed  over  the  sounding  tube,  and 
suspended  in  that  position  by  hanging 
from  two  metal  arms  pivoted  to  the 
top  of  the  tube.  These  arms  were  at- 
tached by  a  looped  cord  to  the  hemp 
line,  and  during  descent  were  kept  up- 
right by  the  weight  of  the  sounder. 
On  reaching  the  bottom  the  strain  was 
removed,  the  two  arms  dropped,  and 
the  weight  slipped  off,  leaving  the 
sounder  free  to  return  by  itself. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  weights 
employed,  hemp  lines  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon  in  deep  water  where  strong 
currents  were  present,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  it  was  found  al- 
most impossible  to  get  bottom  with 
them.  Accordingly,  in  1872,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  now  Lord  Kelvin,  made 
some  experiments  with  the  view  of 
replacing  hemp  by  wire.  As  far  back 
as  1838  wire  had  been  used  for  sound- 
ing purposes,  but  it  was  of  so  heavy 
a  type  that  no  indication  of  reaching 
the  bottom  could  be  observed.  The 
type  employed  by  Lord  Kelvin  was 
ordinary  pianoforte  wire,  and  proved 
a  complete  success.  The  kind  now  in 
general  use  is  only  one  thirty-third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  a  break- 
ing strain  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  or  over  nineteen  stone,  which 
is,  bulk  for  bulk,  eighteen  times  as 
great  as  that  of  hemp.  On  account  of 
its  smooth  surface  and  small  area  it 
offers    extremely    small    resistance    to 
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the  water,  and  gives  accurate  results 
in  the  strongest  currents.  But  it  is  in 
the  recovery  that,  owing  to  its  small 
weight,  which  is  only  thirteen  pounds 
per  mile,  the  superiority  of  this  wire 
is  most  apparent.  A  length  of  two 
thousand  fathoms,  or  two  and  one- 
quarter  miles,  can  be  wound  in— even 
when  the  ship  has  started  and  is 
steaming  eight  or  nine  knots — in 
twenty-two  minutes,  that  is,  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  a  min- 
ute, which  is  very  little  slower  than 
the  rate  of  paying  out.  A  similar 
length  of  hemp  line  would  take  two 
and  one-half  hours  to  recover,  and  this 
could  only  be  done  when  the  ship  was 
stationary.  In  temperature  soundings, 
however,  it  is  unwise  to  trust  to  a 
single  wire  the  weight  of  a  series  of 
thermometers,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
wire  cable,  2.25  mm.  or  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  such  as 
H.S.H.  the  Prince  of  Monaco  uses  on 
board  the  Princess  Alice,  is  the  best. 

There  have  been  many  different 
forms  of  sounders,  but  the  one  now 
used  by  the  Silvertown  Cable  Com- 
pany presents  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  majority,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  one.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  Sigsbee's  sounder,  and  con- 
sists of  a  central  tube  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  valves 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  through  which 
the  water  passes  as  it  descends,  but 
which  shut  down  when  it  reaches  the 
bottom,  and  inclose  a  sample  of  the 
bottom  water.  Beneath  this  main 
tube  are  fixed  three  smaller  ones,  six- 
teen inches  in  length  and  one-half  inch 
in  diameter.  These  sink  into  the  mud 
and  bring  up  specimens  of  it  for 
chemical  analysis,  to  determine  if  the 
bottom  would  be  likely  to  prove  injuri- 
ous to  the  cable. 

The  sinkers  are  usually  elliptical  in 
shape,  so  as  to  offer  the  least  resist- 
ance during  descent,  and  are  thirty, 
forty  or  sixty  pounds  in  weight  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  anticipated.  A 
hole  runs  through  them  lengthways, 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  them  to  slip 


over  the  sounder,  and  to  be  suspended 
in  that  position  by  a  looped  wire  of 
soft  iron  hanging  from  the  hooked 
lower  edge  of  a  joint  in  the  metal  top 
piece  of  the  sounder.  The  two  edges 
work  with  a  shearing  action  like  a  pair 
of  scissors,  but  are  kept  apart,  during 
the  descent,  by  a  small  metal  catch. 
On  reaching  the  bottom  this  catch  Is 
released  by  the  slacking  of  the  wire, 
but  when  the  line  is  hauled  taut  again 
for  heaving  up,  the  soft  iron  wire  sus- 
pending the  weight  is  cut,  and  the 
weight  slips  off. 

Sounding  wire  is  wound  on  drums 
two  feet  in  diameter  (and  consequently 
about  one  fathom  in  circumference)  in 
lengths  of  two  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand fathoms  as  required.  When  first 
employed  for  this  purpose  the  wire 
was  not  made  in  more  than  100-fathom 
lengths,  and  thus,  in  a  piece  of  two 
thousand  fathoms,  there  were  nineteen 
joints.  These  joints  were  found  to  be 
the  weak  spots  in  a  line;  but  the  diffi- 
culty has  lately  been  overcome,  and 
wire  can  now  be  drawn  in  continuous 
lengths  of  seven  miles  without  a  single 
joint.  The  sounding  gear  on  the  Sil- 
vertown cable  ships  is  at  the  stern, 
and  the  drum  of  wire  rests  on  a  metal 
carriage,  which,  for  paying  out,  runs 
to  the  end  of  a  platform  overhanging 
the  water,  so  that  the  wire  is  reeled 
off  the  drum  directly  into  the  sea.  For 
recovery,  the  carriage  is  wheeled  back 
inboard,  and  the  wire  is  led  round  a 
pulley  before  reaching  the  drum,  so  as 
to  take  the  direct  strain  off  the  latter. 
The  pulley  is  driven  by  a  small  engine 
fixed  on  the  sounding  platform,  and 
from  it  a  belt  passes  up  to  the  arum 
and  causes  it  to  revolve. 

Attached  to  the  drum  carriage  is  an 
indicator  which  gives  the  number  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  drum— that  is, 
the  number  of  fathoms  paid  out.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  sounding  the 
indicator  is  set  at  zero,  and  the  time 
each  hundred  fathoms  take  in  running 
out  is  noted.  This  interval  gradually 
increases,  owing  to  the  increased  fric- 
tion of  the  lengthening  line  and   the 
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greater  density  of  deeper  water.  A 
hand  brake  augments  the  brake  power 
to  balance  the  augmented  weight  of 
line  paid  out,  so  that  when  the  sounder 
reaches  the  bottom  the  fact  at  once 
becomes  apparent  by  the  sudden  slack- 
ing of  the  wire. 

In  sounding  for  a  cable  route  it  is 
very  useful  to  get  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  bottom.  A  high 
temperature  decreases,  while  a  low 
temperature  increases,  the  conductiv- 
ity of  the  copper  wire  through  which 
the  electric  current  flows,  as  well  as 
the  insulation  of  its  gutta-percha  cov- 
ering. In  repairing  a  cable,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  temperature  in  which  it 
lies  enables  the  electrician  to  localize 
the  fault  with  much  greater  accuracy 
than  if  no  such  data  were  procurable. 
Accordingly,  when  taking  a  sounding, 
it  is  usual  to  lower  a  thermometer,  at- 
taching it  to  the  line  just  above  the 
sounder.  Several  kinds  of  thermom- 
eters are  used  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
"capsizing  thermometer"  a  metal 
frame  containing  the  glass  tube  is 
pivoted  at  the  bottom  inside  a  larger 
frame.  During  descent  it  is  kept  in 
position  by  a  fan  screw,  which  the 
movement  through  the  water  causes 
to  press  down  upon  the  top  of  it.  On 
the  line  being  hauled  upwards,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  screw  is  reversed,  and  the 
inner  frame  is  free  to  turn  upside 
down  on  its  pivot.  Owing  to  a  con- 
traction in  the  neck  of  the  bulb,  a  col- 
umn of  mercury,  short  or  long  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  breaks  off  and 
falls  down  into  the  top  of  the  ther- 
mometer, giving  the  temperature  on  a 
graduated  scale. 

Another  form  of  this  thermometer  is 
capsized  by  a  weight  being  sent  down 
the  line  and  falling  on  a  lever.  On  one 
occasion  a  fish,  whose  curiosity  had 
prompted  it  to  inspect  the  strange  ap- 
paratus on  its  arrival  at  the  bottom, 
was  jammed  between  the  weight  and 
the  lever  and  brought  lifeless  to  the 
surface.  "It  seemed  hard,"  was  the 
comment  in  the  logbook  of  the  kind- 
hearted    naturalist    who    accompanied 


the  expedition,  "that  creatures  living 
so  far  from  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion should  still  be  exposed  to  acci- 
dents by  machinery." 

In  medium  depths,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  sea  the  coldest  water 
is  always  at  the  bottom,  an  ordinary 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometer 
will  serve  the  purpose;  but  in  deep 
water,  where  the  pressure  causes  an 
error  of  8°  to  10°,  and  sometimes  even 
bursts  the  thermometer,  a  Miller-Ca- 
sella  instrument  is  the  best.  The  bulb 
of  this  instrument  is  inclosed  in  an 
outer  bulb  filled  three-quarters  full 
with  alcohol,  which  is  warmed  so  as 
to  expel  some  of  the  air  before  sealing. 
A  cushion  is  thus  formed  between  the 
two  bulbs,  which  takes  up  the  pres- 
sure, so  that  the  inner  bulb  remains 
unaffected  by  it. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  submarine 
telegraphy,  the  most  important  object 
in  sounding  is  to  discover  irregularities 
of  the  sea  bottom,  over  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  lay  a  cable.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  failures  of  early  cables 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ocean  bed 
on  which  they  were  to  lie  had  not  been 
properly  surveyed.  The  sea  bottom 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was 
declared  by  Captain  Maury,  U.S.N., 
to  be  a  level  plateau,  apparently  placed 
there  by  Providence  to  facilitate  tele- 
graphic communication  between  the 
two  countries.  This  statement  was 
made  after  only  fourteen  soundings, 
which  was  little  more  than  one  to 
every  hundred  miles.  Inequalities  of 
three  to  four  hundred  fathoms,  suffi- 
cient to  endanger  the  safety  of  a  cable, 
might  easily  exist  between  any  two 
such  points,  and  subsequent  survey 
has  proved  this  to  be  often  the  case. 
No  systematic  soundings  were  made 
for  the  Lisbon-Madeira  cable,  but 
from  those  taken  it  was  inferred  that 
the  average  depth  was  two  thousand 
fathoms.  During  the  laying  a  bank 
with  only  one  hundred  fathoms  was 
crossed,  and  the  cable  was  suspended 
in  a  festoon  and  broken. 
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With  this  experience  before  them, 
the  Silvertown  Company  determined 
to  make  a  careful  survey  for  their 
Cadiz-Tenerife  cable.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bu- 
chanan, F.R.S.,  who  had  been  on  the 
scientific  staff  of  the  Challenger,  was 
on  board  the  Dacia,  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty  two  soundings  were  taken  by 
that  ship  alone.  Two  important  banks 
were  discovered.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  coral  patch  about  six  miles  long 
and  three  and  a  half  miles  broad.  Its 
shallowest  part  showed  a  depth  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  fathoms.  At 
one  end  there  was  a  precipitous  wall, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  fathoms 
in  height.  Whilst  sounding  on  this 
ledge  the  sounder  struck  ground  at  five 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  tumbled 
over,  and  struck  again  at  six  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms,  and,  continuing 
to  fall,  eventually  found  a  rest- 
ing-place at  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  fathoms. 

The  second  bank  at  its  most  shallow 
point  was  only  forty-nine  fathoms  be- 
low the  surface,  and  also  had  a  per- 
pendicular wall.  As  this  was  discov- 
ered at  night-time,  a  buoy  was  put 
over  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
fathoms,  and  the  ship  lay  by,  in  order 
to  continue  the  work  by  daylight.  On 
attempting  the  following  morning  to 
raise  the  mushroom  anchor,  to  which 
the  buoy  was  moored,  the  wire  moor- 
ing-rope  parted  at  seventy-five  fathoms 
from  the  bottom,  and  was  found  to 
have  been  almost  chafed  through  at 
that  point,  thus  proving  the  existence 
of  a  rough-edged  wall,  at  least  .in 
equal  distance  from  the  ground.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  numerous 
soundings,  a  fresh  bank  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  cable  was  discovered,  dur- 
ing the  laying,  by  a  pioneer  ship,  a  lit- 
tle way  ahead.  It  was  at  night,  and  a 
rocket  was  fired  without  delay.  The 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  laying  ship, 
seeing  the  signal,  and  noting,  by  the 
dynamometer,  the  decreasing  strain 
on  the  cable,  although  too  late  to  avoid 
the  bank,  put  the  ship's  engines  full 
speed  astern,  and  paid  out  a  sufficient 


amount  of  slack  cable  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  accident  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Madeira-Lisbon  line. 

As  this  experience  proves  the  impos- 
sibility, even  with  numerous  sound- 
ings, of  discovering  every  inequality 
which  might  prove  dangerous  to  a 
cable,  it  becomes  a  question,  in  the 
case  of  a  very  long  line  such  as  the 
proposed  Pacific,  what  proportion  of 
the  whole  cost  should  be  devoted  to  a 
preliminary  survey.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  land,  careful  soundings  always 
repay  the  time  devoted  to  them;  but  in 
wide  stretches  of  mid-ocean,  where  the 
bottom  is  likely  to  be  more  uniform, 
and  where  work  on  such  an  elaborate 
scale  would  be  a  matter  of  years 
rather  than  months,  a  much  greater 
distance  between  the  soundings  be- 
comes imperative.  The  total  length  of 
the  Pacific  cable  route  is  about  seven 
thousand  nautical  miles,  or  three  times 
the  length  of  an  average  Atlantic 
cable.  A  zigzag  course,  which  would 
give  three  direct  lines  of  soundings, 
with  thirty  miles  between  the  sound- 
ings in  each  particular  line  (or,  alto- 
gether, one  sounding  for  every  ten 
miles),  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes. 

An  expedition  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  Silvertown  Company,  to  survey 
a  cable  route  down  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  revealed  some  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  ocean  bed  in  that 
quarter.  A  spot  called  on  the  Ad- 
miralty charts  "The  Bottomless  Pit," 
lying  off  Little  Bassam  on  the  Ivory 
Coast,  was  explored,  and  a  depth  cf 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  fathoms 
in  close  proximity  to  forty-seven  and 
sixty-seven  fathoms  on  either  side  of  it 
was  found.  This  formed,  perhaps,  at 
one  time  the  mouth  of  the  river  Akba. 
Along  the  eastward  end  of  the  Guinea 
coast  the  descent  from  the  hundred- 
fathom  line  is  well  marked,  but  on 
nearing  the  area  influenced  by  the  out- 
flow of  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  the 
slope  becomes  abnormally  gentle. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  rivers  of  Africa 
empty     themselves     into    the  Gulf  of 
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Guinea,  ami  the  sand  and  mud  brought 
down  by  them  have  changed  the  steep 
descent  to  a  slowly  shelving  bank. 
The  water,  too,  of  these  rivers,  which 
drain  a  district  remarkable  for  its 
heavy  rainfall,  causes  the  gulf  to  be 
less  salt  than  any  other  portion  of 
ocean  water  in  the  world.  While 
sounding  off  the  Congo,  a  submarine 
canon  or  gully  two  miles  broad  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  deep 
wafl  discovered.  This  canon  was 
formed,  not  like  a  land  caiion  by  the 
wearing  away  of  the  river  bed,  but  by 
the  heaping  up  of  the  mud  brought 
down  by  the  stream  into  banks  on 
either  side.  The  current  was  so  strong 
here,  that  during  soundings  the  ship's 
engines  had  to  be  kept  half-speed 
ahead,  and  with  a  hemp  line  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  get  reliable 
results. 

The  information  gathered  from  vari- 
ous scientific  and  telegraphic  expedi- 
tions goes  to  prove  that  the  normal 
depth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  about 
twenty-five  hundred  fathoms,  or  nearly 
three  miles.  In  some  parts,  however, 
it  is  almost  twice  as  deep,  for  off  Porto 
Rico  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Blake,  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  Navy, 
found  a  depth  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-one  fathoms,  or 
nearly  five  and  a  quarter  miles.  One 
of  the  deepest  cables  in  the  Atlantic  is 
that  of  the  South  American  Company, 
which  in  one  part,  between  Senegal 
and  the  Island  of  Fernando  Noronha, 
lies  in  twenty-eight  hundred  and  thirty 
fathoms,  or  a  little  more  than  three 
miles.  When  laying  a  line  in  this 
depth  it  is  calculated  that,  with  the 
ship  steaming  at  eight  knots  an  hour, 
the  length  of  cable  from  the  stern  of 
the  ship  to  the  spot  where  it  touches 
the  ground  is  over  twenty-five  miles, 
and  that  it  takes  a  particular  point  In 
the  cable  more  than  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  reach  the  bottom  from  the  time 
that  it  first  enters  the  water.  The 
deepest  sounding  yet  recorded  was 
taken  early  in  the  present  year  by 
H.M.S.  Penguin  in  the  South  Eastern 


Pacific,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  New  Zea- 
land. This  gave  fifty-one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  fathoms,  or  a  depth  of  nearly 
six  miles. 

As  a  result  of  these  numerous  sur- 
veys, much  valuable  information  has 
been  obtained  with  regard  to  the  con- 
figuration of  ocean  beds.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  formerly  held,  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  does  not  present  so  many 
striking  irregularities  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Except  for  islands  of  vol- 
canic origin  and  some  coral  patches, 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  an  undulat- 
ing plain  of  fairly  uniform  flatness, 
and  may  be  better  compared  to  a  tray 
with  a  sharply  ascending  rim  than  to 
B  basin.  The  slope  of  the  land,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  continued  out  into  the 
sea  until  it  reaches  a  depth  of  about  one 
hundred  fathoms,  and  then  increases 
rapidly  to  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand fathoms,  reaching  finally  the  nor- 
mal depth  of  twenty-five  hundred 
fathoms.  The  area  between  the  100- 
fathom  line  and  the  shore— usually 
known  as  the  continental  platform— is 
really  submerged  land,  and  if  the  sea 
level  were  suddenly  lowered  to  that 
extent,  England  would  be  connected 
by  dry  land  to  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Ireland,  Orkney,  and 
Shetland.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
North  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  Norwegian  fiords,  would  be  laid 
bare,  while  the  coast  of  Ireland  would 
be  extended  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward.  On  the  other  hand,  th^ 
raising  of  the  sea  level  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  fathoms  would  put  a 
large  portion  of  Europe  under  water, 
as,  indeed,  has  been  several  times  the 
case  with  that  continent.  Not  only  in 
the  Atlantic  but  in  the  Pacific,  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America  espe- 
cially, the  continental  platform  rises 
abruptly  from  the  margins  of  the  real 
oceanic  depressed  areas,  and  this  phe- 
nomenon is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  theory  of  the 
permanence  of  the  great  ocean  beds. 

When  the  Atlantic  first  came  to  be 
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sounded  in  a  scientific  manner  in  the 
course  of  the  Challenger  expedition, 
the  result,  after  the  great  depths  pre- 
viously reported,  was  generally  felt  to 
be  disappointing.  Sir  C.  Wyville 
Thomson,i  indeed,  who  was  chief  of 
the  scientific  staff,  subsequently  de- 
scribed that  ocean,  with  its  average  of 
two  thousand  fathoms,  as  a  "thin  shell 
of  water."  When,  however,  it  is  re- 
membered that  over  large  areas  the 
depth  is  at  least  twenty-five  hundred 
fathoms,  or  fifteen  thousand  feet— the 
height  of  Mont  Blanc— and  that  in  one 
place  a  sounding  gave  forty^five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  fathoms,  or  twenty- 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  feet— only  two  thousand  feet 
less  than  Mount  Everest,  the  highest 
point  in  the  world— his  expression  ap- 
pears decidedly  misleading.  The  sea 
level  may,  in  fact,  be  taken  as  the  re- 
lief equator  of  the  globe,  almost  equi- 
distant from  the  highest  land  elevation 
and  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea.  But 
while  the  average  height  of  the  land  is 
only  one  thousand  feet,  the  average 
depth  of  the  water  is  thirteen  thousand 
feet.  Hence  an  enormous  dispropor- 
tion exists  between  the  mass  of  land 
above  sea  level  and  the  volume  of 
water  beneath  it.  Taking  the  area  of 
the  sea  in  comparison  to  the  land  as 
two  and  three-quarters  to  one,  and 
multiplying  by  thirteen,  the  number  of 
times  by  which  it  exceeds  it  in  depth, 
we  find  that  the  total  volume  of  ocean 
water  is  thirty-six  times  the  volume  of 
the  land  above  sea  level. 

But  although  the  ocean  bed  has  some 
depths  almost  equal  to  the  highest 
mountains,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  much 
more  uniform  than  the  land.  In  the 
Atlantic,  for  instance,  as  already 
stated,  only  a  few  volcanic  islands 
break  the  regularity  of  the  level  pla- 
teau at  the  bottom.  Near  to  the  land 
the  sea  bottom,  as  a  rule,  reproduces 
the  leading  features  of  the  coast,  and 

1  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  who  died  in  1882,  was 
succeeded  in  his  work  by  Dr.  John  Murray,  F.R.S., 
who  is  responsible  for  all  the  volumes  containing 
the  reports  of  this  expedition. 


on  these  depends  the  distance  of  the 
100-fathom  line  from  the  shore.  Thus 
the  low  east  coast  of  England  is  sub- 
tended by  the  shallow  sandbanks  of 
the  North  Sea,  while  the  precipitous 
mountains  of  Norway  find  their  coun- 
terpart in  the  great  depth  of  its  fiords. 
Ocean  deposits  may  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  at  which  they  are 
found  in  the  following  manner:— 

(1)  Shore  deposits. 

(2)  Pteropod  ooze. 

(3)  Globigerina  ooze. 

(4)  Grey  ooze. 
.(5)    Red  clay. 

(6)    Radiolarian  and  Diatom  ooze. 

The  area  of  shore  deposits  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  has  pointed  out,  the  mar- 
ginal belt  of  sea  floor  skirting  the  land. 
The  sand  and  mud  brought  down  by 
rivers  sink  to  the  bottom  long  before 
they  reach  the  real  ocean  depths.  The 
Gulf  of  Guinea  is  an  exceptional  case, 
and  the  matter  brought  down  in  sus- 
pension by  its  numerous  rivers  can  be 
traced  to  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles  out  to  seaward,  and  to  a 
depth  of  sixteen  hundred  fathoms.  In- 
deed, off  the  Congo  River  shore  mud 
has  been  found  six  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  in  a  depth  of  three 
thousand  fathoms.  But,  as  a  rule, 
shore  deposits  rarely  extend  beyond 
the  100-fathom  line,  and  their  discov- 
ery at  greater  distances  has  usually 
been  shown  to  be  due  to  exceptional 
agencies.  Thus  some  sand  brought  up 
from  deep  soundings  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  Africa  was  proved  to  have 
been  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  Harmat- 
tan,  a  powerful  and  extremely  dry 
wind  blowing  from  the  desert  of  Sa- 
hara, and  bearing  with  it  a  fine  dust 
in  such  large  quantities  as  to  throw  a 
plentiful  deposit  on  the  decks  of  ves- 
sels two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
miles  from  land. 

Pteropod  and  globigerina  oozes  are 
formed  from  the  remains  of  the  shells 
of  the  small  marine  organisms  which 
bear  those  names.  The  former  is  not 
found  at  greater  depths  than  fifteen 
hundred  fathoms,  and  the  latter  than 
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twenty-five  hundred  fathoms,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  the  water  increasing  with  the  depth, 
and  dissolving  their  delicate  shells  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  These  oozes  are 
the  best  for  the  purposes  of  submarine 
telegraphy.  They  are  so  yielding  that 
the  cable  becomes  embedded  in  them, 
and  their  presence  is  a  guarantee 
against  strong  under-currents,  the 
scouring  effects  of  which  have  been 
traced  to  a  depth  of  one  thousand 
fathoms.  Shore  deposits,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  very  injurious  to  the 
sheathing  wires  of  a  cable,  owing  to 
the  iodine  contained  in  ■eaiweed  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  is 
known  to  corrode  iron  rapidly. 

Grey  ooze  is  intermediary  between 
globigerina  ooze  and  red  clay,  and  is 
evidently  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Red 
olay  itself  is  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  pumice-stone,  and  from  min- 
erals containing  felspar.  The  action 
of  the  waves  washes  pumice-stone  off 
volcanic  rocks,  and,  being  lighter  than 
water,  it  floats  for  a  long  time  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Towing  nets  in- 
variably inclose  large  quantities  when 
lowered  in  mid-ocean.  Some  may  also 
be  derived  from  sub-marine  volcanic 
disturbances;  but  whether  this  is  the 
of  no.  it  is  certain  that  the  red 
clay  deposit  formed  by  it  accumulates 
very  slowly.  This  is  proved  by  the 
frequent  presence  of  meteoric  iron  in 
this  deposit.  "I  know  of  no  recent  dis- 
covery in  physical  geography,"  says 
Professor  Geikie,  "more  calculated  to 
impress  deeply  the  imagination  than 
the  testimony  of  this  meteoric  iron 
from  the  most  distant  abysses  of  the 
ocean.  To  be  told  that  mud  gathers  on 
the  floor  of  these  abysses  at  an  ex- 
tremely slow  rate  conveys  but  a  vague 
notion  of  the  tardiness  of  the  process. 
But  to  be  told  that  it  gathers  so  slowly 
that  the  very  star  dust  from  outer 
space  forms  an  appreciable  part  of  it, 
brings  home  to  us,  as  nothing  else 
could  do,  the  idea  of  undisturbed  and 
excessively    slow    accumulation." 

In  the  red  clay  are  found  nodules  of 


almost  pure  peroxide  of  manganese, 
collected  round  some  hard  centre  like 
a  shark's  tooth  or  a  whale's  earbone. 
Curiously  enough,  no  other  parts  of  the 
structure  of  large  marine  animals  are 
recovered  from  the  bottom;  but  the 
two  just  mentioned  occur  in  great 
abundance,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred 
sharks'  teeth  and  one  hundred  ear- 
bones  of  whales  having  been  brought 
up  on  one  occasion  in  a  single  haul  of 
the  dredge.  More  striking  still  is  the 
fact  that  no  fossil  remains,  no  portion 
of  a  ship,  nor  any  article  of  human 
manufacture,  has  ever  been  retrieved 
from  the  depth®  of  the  ocean.  A  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  problem 
has    yet   to   be   forthcoming. 

Red  clay  is  deposited  in  twenty-five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  fathoms, 
and  beyond  that  depth  Radiolarian 
and  Diatom  ooze  is  found.  This  ooze 
is  composed  of  the  skeletons  of  the 
Radiolaria,  or  star-shaped  organisms, 
and  of  the  cases  of  the  vegetable  Diat- 
oms. As  these  are  of  siliceous  forma- 
tion, they  are  impervious  to  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  dissolves 
the  shells  of  the  Pteropods  and  Glo- 
bigerinse.  Diatoms  are  classed  as  veg- 
etables owing  to  their  structure,  and 
their  mode  of  reproduction,  which  is 
by  self-division  of  the  cell.  Although 
individually  so  small  as  to  be  quite 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  often 
occur  in  such  large  masses  as  to  give 
the  sea  a  deep  red  hue.  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Buchanan,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage 
with  the  Buccaneer  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  passed  through  a  number  of 
'•Diatom  banks,  one  of  which  was  two 
hundred  miles  long  and  forty  to  fifty 
fathoms  deep.  Although  the  water  at 
the  surface  was  so  strongly  tinged 
with  red  that  wide  expanses  of  it  could 
be  seen  for  several  miles  from  the  ship, 
the  tow  net  at  the  surface  recovered 
very  few  specimens  of  the  Diatom. 
When  lowered,  however,  for  only  a 
few  minutes  to  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms, 
it  came  up  glutted  with  a  mass  of 
these  highly  colored  organisms.  If 
they  had  been  present  to  the  same  ex- 
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tent  on  the  surface,  the  water  must 
have  acquired  a  color  as  vivid  as  that 
of  fresh  arterial  blood. 

But  the  most  widely  distributed  or- 
ganisms in  the  uppe~  stratum  of  ocean 
water  are  the  larvae  of  Crustacea,  or 
certain  kinds  of  shell  fish  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  development.  These 
larvae  go  through  a  process  of  diurnal 
migration,  rising  to  the  surface  as  day- 
light disappears,  and  sinking  again  as 
it  returns,  in  order  to  remain  in  per- 
petual gloom.  Gatherings  with  a  tow 
net  at  the  surface  are  consequently  al- 
ways richer  at  night  than  during  the 
day.  Large  catches,  however,  can  be 
made  in  daylight  by  fishing  at  a  depth 
of  fifteen  to  thirty  fathoms.  These 
few  vertical  fathoms  through  which 
the  larvae  pass  represent  climatic 
changes  of  some  thousands  of  miles 
horizontally  at  the  surface;  for  at 
night  on  the  surface  they  live  in  water 
heated  to  80°  or  85°,  while  during  the 
day,  at  a  depth  of  only  twenty  fath- 
oms, they  have  to  put  up  with  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  to  65°. 

As  a  result  of  his  scientific  investiga- 
tions on  board  the  Lightning  and  the 
Porcupine,  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson 
wrote  in  1873:  "The  fauna  of  the  deep 
sea  are  more  rich  and  varied,  and  have 
organisms  in  many  cases  more  elab- 
orately and  delicately  formed,  and 
more  exquisitely  beautiful  in  their  soft 
shades  of  coloring  and  in  the  rainbow 
tints  of  their  wonderful  phosphores- 
cence, than  the  fauna  of  the  well- 
known  belt  of  shallow  water  which 
fringes  the  land."  But  later  re- 
searches have  proved  that  this  descrip- 
tion is  only  true  of  deep-sea  animals  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  great  ocean  basins, 
for  the  farther  they  wander  from  shal- 
low water,  the  poorer  they  become. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  have 
to  live  in  the  abysmal  areas  seem  very 
unfavorable  to  animal  existence.  The 
temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
is  nearly  down  to  freezing  point,  and 
sometimes  actually  below  it.  There  is 
a  total  absence  of  light,  as  far  as  sun- 
light is  concerned,  and     there     is    an 


enormous  pressure,  reckoned  at  about 
one  ton  to  the  square  inch  in  every  one 
thousand  fathoms,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere  we  live  in.  At 
twenty-five  hundred  fathoms  the  pres- 
sure is  thirty  times  more  power- 
ful than  the  steam  pressure  of 
a  locomotive  when  drawing  a  train. 
As  late  as  1880  a  leading  zoolo- 
gist explained  the  existence  of  deep- 
sea  animals  at  such  depths  by  assum- 
ing that  their  bodies  were  composed  of 
solids  and  liquids  of  great  density,  and 
contained  no  air.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  deep-sea  fish,  which 
are  provided  with  air-inflated  swim- 
ming bladders.  If  one  of  these  fish,  in 
full  chase  after  its  prey,  happens  to  as- 
cend beyond  a  certain  level,  its  blad- 
der becomes  distended  with  the  de- 
creased pressure,  and  carries  it,  in 
spite  of  all  its  efforts,  still  higher  in  its 
course.  In  fact,  members  of  this  un- 
fortunate class  are  liable  to  become 
victims  to  the  unusual  accident  of  fall- 
ing upwards,  and  no  doubt  meet  with 
a  violent  death  soon  after  leaving  their 
accustomed  level,  and  long  before  their 
bodies  reach  the  surface  in  a  distorted 
and  unnatural  state.  Even  ground 
sharks,  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  no 
more  than  five  hundred  fathoms,  ex- 
pire before  they  gain  the  surface. 

The  fauna  of  the  deep  sea— with  a 
few  exceptions  hitherto  only  known  as 
fossils— are  new  and  specially  modified 
forms  of  families  and  genera  inhab- 
iting shallow  waters  in  modern  times, 
and  have  been  driven  down  to  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  by  their  more 
powerful  rivals  in  the  battle  of  life, 
much  as  the  ancient  Britons  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  to  the  barren  and 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  Wales. 
Some  of  their  organs  have  undergone 
considerable  modification  in  corre- 
spondence to  the  changed  conditions 
of  their  new  habitats.  Thus  down  to 
nine  hundred  fathoms  their  eyes  have 
generally  become  enlarged,  to  make 
the  best  of  the  faint  light  which  may 
possibly   penetrate   there.       After   one 
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thousand  fathoms  these  organs  are 
either  still  further  enlarged  or  so 
greatly  reduced  that  in  some  species 
they  disappear  altogether  and  are  re- 
placed by  enormously  long  feelers. 
The  only  light  at  great  depths  which 
would  enable  large  eyes  to  be  of  any 
service  is  the  phosphorescence  given 
out  by  deep-sea  animals.  We  know 
that  at  the  surface  this  light  is  often 
very  powerful,  and  Sir  Wyville  Thom- 
son has  recorded  one  occasion  on 
which  the  sea  at  night  was  "a  perfect 
blaze  of  phosphorescence,  so  strong 
that  lights  and  shadows  were  thrown 
on  the  sails  and  it  was  easy  to  read 
the  smallest  print."  It  is  thought  pos- 
sible by  several  naturalists  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  sea  bottom  may 
be  as  brilliantly  illumined  by  this  sort 
of  light  as  the  streets  of  a  European 
city  after  sunset.  Some  deep-sea  fish 
have  two  parallel  rows  of  small  circu- 
lar phosphorescent  organs  running 
along  the  whole  length  of  their  bodies, 
and  as  they  glide  through  the  dark 
waters  of  the  profound  abysses  they 
must  look  like  model  mailships  with 
rows  of  shining  portholes. 

It  was  at  one  time  held  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean  never  descended 
lower  than  39°  Fahr.,  but  this  un- 
founded assumption  was  disproved  by 
the  Challenger  expedition.  As  low  a 
temperature  as  27°  has  been  obtained 
in  the  South  Atlantic  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  icebergs.  The  freezing  point 
of  salt  water  is  25°  Fahr.,  and  the 
fact  that  it  contracts  steadily  down  to 
freezing  point  instead  of  expanding 
again  like  fresh  water  when  within  4° 
of  it,  causes  the  coldest  water  to  sink 
always  to  the  bottom.  In  a  sounding 
of  twenty-nine  hundred  fathoms  taken 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  bottom  tem- 
perature was  32°,  and  the  last  one 
thousand  fathoms  might  be  described 
as  absolutely  glacial.  The  second  one 
thousand  fathoms  consisted  of  water 
from  32°  to  36%°,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  hundred  fathoms  the 
temperature  rose  to  40°.  The  remain- 
ing four  hundred  fathoms  constituted 


the  warm  upper  stratum  of  water,  40° 
being  the  limit  at  which  the  sun's  rays 
exert  any  direct  heating  influence. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  no  lower  tem- 
perature than  35°  is  found,  and  the 
warm  stratum,  instead  of  being  only 
four  hundred  fathoms,  is  eight  hun- 
dred or  nine  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
One  reason  for  this  comparatively  hi  *h 
temperature  is  that  a  ridge  runs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  right  across  the 
ocean  from  Greenland  to  Norway,  ris- 
ing above  the  surface  to  form  Iceland. 
This  ridge  is  of  such  a  height  that  the 
deeper  and  colder  parts  of  the  Arctic 
basin  are  unable  to  communicate  with 
the  North  Atlantic.  Dr.  Nansen  states 
that  the  soundings  taken  by  the  Fram, 
whilst  drifting  with  the  ice,  gave  a 
depth  of  between  sixteen  hundred  and 
nineteen  hundred  fathoms,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  whole  Polar  Basin 
should  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  deep  channel  which  runs  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Greenland 
from  what  he  calls  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  Norwegian  charts  the 
North  Atlantic  may  reach  as  far 
as  Spitzbergen,  instead  of  ter- 
minating, as  in  English  charts,  at  the 
latitude  of  Iceland.  But  as  the  doc- 
tor's words  are  liable  to  misinterpre- 
tation, it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  no 
deep  channel  exists  connecting  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  the  main  portion  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  increased  depth  of  the  warm 
stratum  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  waters  of  tropical  latitudes  have 
been  heated  by  the  Gulf  Stream  or 
Florida  current.  The  Gulf  Stream  it- 
self dies  out  in  mid-Atlantic,  losing  its 
movement,  warmth,  and  deep  color, 
and  becoming  mere  surface  drift.  But 
the  ocean  water  it  has  heated,  gaining 
a  greater  specific  gravity  under  the 
evaporating  action  of  the  dry  trade 
winds,  sinks  downwards,  and,  min- 
gling with  the  cooler  water  below,  ex- 
tends the  depth  of  the  warm  stratum 
to  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred 
fathoms.  The  warm  stratum  is  then 
carried  northward  by  the  vertical  cir- 
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dilation  of  the  ocean,  the  cold  bottom 
water  from  the  poles  rising  near  the 
equator,  and  the  warm  surface  water 
from  the  equator  sinking  near  the 
poles.  This  action  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  plane  of  40°  of  tempera- 
ture rises  at  the  equator  from  seven 
hundred  to  only  three  hundred  fath- 
oms from  the  surface. 

To  the  vertical  circulation  of  ocean 
water  north-western  Europe  owes  its 
climate.  Without  it,  England  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  low  tempera- 
ture as  Labrador,  and  all  the  Norwe- 
gian harbors  would  be  ice-blocked. 
The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  North  Cape,  in  Norway,  is  14M»°  be- 
low zero,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  is  several  degrees  above  it.  The 
great  thickness  of  the  warm  stratum 
enables  it  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the 
cold  air  of  northern  latitudes,  and  be- 
low the  cold  ice-water  covering  the 
surface  of  the  Polar  Sea  Dr.  Nansen 
found  a  deep  layer  of  warmer  and 
Salter  water,  which  still  preserved  a 
temperature  of  one  degree  above  freez- 
ing-point. The  Pacific  Ocean,  owing 
to  its  wider  area  and  to  the  absence  of 
any  such  heating  agency  as  the  Gulf 
Stream,  is  filled  to  a  very  large  extent 
with  water  of  glacial  or  sub-glacial 
coldness.  Surface  temperatures  taken 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  at 
Payta,  5°  south  of  the  equator,  and  at 
Coquimbo,  30°  south,  were  found  to  be 
the  same,  63y2°  Fahr. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  careful  and 
systematic  deep-sea  investigations, 
there  is  an  almost  universal  consensus 
of  opinion  among  leading  scientists  in 
favor  of  the  permanence  of  the  great 
ocean  basins.  Geologists  divide  the 
world  into  three  areas: — 

(1)  The  abysmal  area,  from  one 
thousand  fathoms  below  the  sea  level 
downwards. 

(2)  The  transitional  area,  from  one 
thousand  fathoms  below  the  sea  level 
upwards  to  the  sea  level. 

(3)  The  continental  area,  including 
all  dry  land. 

For  practical  purposes  the  sea  level 
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may  be  taken  as  a  constant  figure,  al- 
though, even  in  the  same  latitudes  of 
one  and  the  same  ocean  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  same  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  globe.  The  waters  of  the 
ocean  are  attracted  by  the  proximity 
of  huge  land  ridges,  just  as  the  water 
in  a  glass  is  drawn  up  at  the  edges.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  surface  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  two  thousand  feet 
nearer  the  earth's  centre  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  than  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 
At  the  present  epoch  the  sea  level 
stands  at  such  a  height  in  the  transi- 
tional area  that  its  rise  or  fall  would 
flood  or  lay  bare  the  largest  surface  of 
land.  If  the  level  rose  only  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  fourteen  million  square 
acres  of  land  would  be  submerged.  If 
it  sank  to  the  same  extent,  ten  mil- 
lion square  miles  would  be  exposed. 
The  enormous  disproportion  between 
the  mean  height  of  the  land  and  the 
mean  depth  of  the  ocean  makes  it  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  land  at 
present  above  the  sea  level  has  ever 
formed  the  bottom  of  oceans  as  deep 
and  vast  as  those  now  existing,  a  very 
moderate  upheaval  of  which  would 
suffice  to  bring  about  a  universal  del- 
uge. 

Arthur  P.  Crouch. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MR.     CHARLES    LAMB    OF    THE    INDIA 
HOUSE. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  author  of 
"The  Essays  of  Elia"  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  a  clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company.  Many  references  to  his 
employment,  some  clear  and  unmis- 
takable, others  naturally  or  wilfully 
obscure,  are  found  in  his  writings, 
especially  in  his  letters.  The  friends 
he  made  in  the  office;  the  work  and 
the  discontent  which  from  time  to 
time  it  inspired;  the  changes  intro- 
duced (to  his  great  discomfort)  by  re- 
forming zeal;  these  and  many  kindred 
topics  are  mentioned  either  openly  or 
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under  some  thin  disguise.  Several  of 
the  most  charming  of  his  letters  are 
based  upon  incidents  of  official  life,  or 
written  to  friends  in  the  office;  and 
one  of  the  best-known  of  his  essays, 
that  on  'The  Superannuated  Man,'' 
deals  directly  with  his  retirement  from 
the  India  House. 

Upon  this  important  aspect  of 
Lamb's  life,  however,  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  of  information  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  biographies,  remi- 
niscences, and  so  forth,  which  till  the 
forty-three  pages  of  Mr.  North's  bibli- 
ography; and  it  has  consequently 
seemed  a  task  worth  attempting  to  put 
together,  partly  from  the  scattered 
references  in  the  writings  of  Lamb  and 
his  friends,  and  partly  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  East  India  Company,  a  few 
faets  concerning  his  official  career.  In 
making  such  an  attempt  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  valuable  help 
has  been  derived  from  Canon  Ainger's 
editions  of  the  essays  and  letters,  and 
especially  from  his  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  Lamb. 

The  story  begins  naturally  with 
Lamb's  appointment  to  the  East  India 
House  in  1792.  This  is  a  period  of  his 
life  of  which  very  little  is  known,  and 
it  seems  impossible  now  to  ascertain 
the  instrumentality  by  which  his  ap- 
pointment was  brought  about.  It  has 
generally  been  held  that  the  nomina- 
tion was  procured  for  him  by  Samuel 
Salt,  the  employer  of  the  elder  Lamb 
and  the  tireless  benefactor  of  the  fam- 
ily. There  is,  however,  on  record  a 
positive  statement  (hitherto,  it  would 
seem,  overlooked  by  Lamb's  biogra- 
phers), that  the  appointment  came 
from  quite  another  quarter.  Miss 
Manning,  in  her  "Family  Pictures," 
states,  with  circumstantial  details, 
that  it  was  her  great  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph 
Paice,  who  obtaineu  for  Lamb,  first 
the  clerkship  in  the  South  Sea  House 
and  then,  through  the  influence  of  his 
life-long  friend  Sir  Francis  Baring  (at 
that  time  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company),  the  more  permanent  post  in 
Leadenhall     Street.      This     statement, 


moreover,  is  to  some  extent  supported 
by  Lamb's  own  testimony  (in  the  essay 
on  "Modern  Gallantry")  to  his  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  Paice;  though  these 
acknowledgments  would  be  equally 
suitable  were  it  the  case  that  the  clerk- 
ship in  the  South  Sea  House  (of  which 
Mr.  Paice  was  a  director)  alone  came 
from  this  source,  and,  indeed,  would 
seem  scarcely  adequate  if  both  ap- 
pointments were  due  to  the  same  bene- 
factor. There  is,  however,  at  least 
one  difficulty  in  accepting  Miss  Man- 
ning's version.  In  December,  1798, 
Lamb,  in  an  extant  letter,  pressed 
Southey  most  earnestly  to  exert  influ- 
ence with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  through 
a  common  friend,  to  get  a  youth  nom- 
inated to  an  extra  clerkship  at  the 
India  House.  It  appears  improbable 
that,  had  Lamb  obtained  his  own  post 
through  Mr.  Pa  ice's  intervention  with 
Sir  Francis,  he  should  not  have  ap- 
plied in  the  same  quarter  for  help  to 
another  deserving  candidate;  and  it  is 
strange,  too,  that  in  this  connection  he 
should  have  made  no  mention  of  his 
own  indebtedness  to  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
ring for  a  similar  favor.  Again,  one 
would  have  expected  to  find,  if  Miss 
Manning's  story  were  correct,  the 
name  of  Paice  among  his  young 
friend's  sureties,  in  place  of  Peter 
Pierson,  who  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively a  stranger  to  the  family. 
These  objections  are  not,  perhaps,  of 
great  weight;  but,  on  the  whole,  one  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  Miss  Manning, 
depending  upon  family  traditions,  over- 
estimated the  amount  of  assistance 
rendered  to  Lamb  by  her  relative.  Mr. 
Paice  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  nomination;  but  it  seems  un- 
likely that  it  was  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  due  to  his  efforts. 

The  actual  date  of  Lamb's  entry  into 
the  India  House  was  April  5th,  1792, 
when,  with  two  other  candidates,  he 
was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  account- 
ant's office  on  the  usual  terms.  One  of 
the  first  things  necessary  was  to  pro- 
vide security  for  good  behavior.  All 
the  Company's  servants  were  sub- 
jected  to  this  requirement;   but  those 
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of  certain  departments,  of  which  the 
accountant's  was  one,  had  to  give  se- 
curity for  a  larger  amount  than  their 
fellows.  Thus  Lamb  had  himself  to 
enter  into  a  bond  of  £500  and  to  find 
two  friends  willing  to  be  his  sureties 
for  a  similar  amount  each.  These  he 
found  in  his  brother,  John  Lamb,  and 
in  Peter  Pierson,  of  whom  we  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  essay  on  "The  Old 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple."  When 
Pierson  died,  his  place  was  taken  by 
"Jem"  White,  Lamb's  schoolfellow  and 
the  founder  of  the  feast  described  in 
"The  Praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers." 
The  death  of  White,  in  March,  1820, 
necessitated  the  execution  of  fresh 
bonds,  and  Martin  Burney,  another 
name  familiar  to  Elia's  readers,  joined 
in  the  guarantee.  In  November  of  the 
following  year,  John  Lamb  died,  and 
then,  for  the  last  time,  the  formality 
was  gone  through  afresh,  with  Dr. 
Stoddart  as  Burney's  colleague. 

In  April,  1792,  then,  we  find  Lamb 
installed  at  a  desk  in  the  building 
which  was  to  become  so  familiar  to 
him.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
present  day,  he  was  by  no  means  an 
ideal  occupant  of  such  a  post;  and  had 
success  in  a  competitive  examination 
been  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his 
appointment  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
would  have  been  among  the  rejected. 
His  training  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
though  excellent  as  a  preparation  for 
a  career  at  the  university,  had  given 
him  few  qualifications  for  commercial 
life.  His  ignorance  of  geography,  then 
and  always,  he  frankly  confesses  in 
his  letters;  Ethiopia  he  imagined  to  be 
contiguous  with  Independent  Tartary, 
and  his  knowledge  of  other  regions 
was  equally  vague.  In  spite  of  Man- 
ning's friendly  endeavors,  he  could 
never  acquire  even  the  rudiments  of 
mathematics;  while,  as  regards  arith- 
metic in  particular,  we  know  from 
Leigh  Hunt  that  a  boy  in  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  the  Hospital  might 
reach  the  age  of  fifteen  without  being 
taught  the  multiplication  table.  As 
late  as  1823  Lamb  writes:  "I  thiuk 
I  lose  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  owing 


solely  to  my  want  of  neatness  in  mak- 
ing up  accounts;  how  I  puzzle  'em  out 
at  last  is  the  wonder!"  Although  in 
later  years  he  wrote  a  singularly  neat 
hand,  this,  according  to  Talfourd,  was 
acquired  while  at  the  India  House, 
"where  he  also  learned  to  flourish,— a 
facility  he  took  a  pride  in,  and  some- 
times indulged."  Given,  however, 
ability  and  diligence,  these  initial  dif- 
ficulties were  of  slight  importance;  and 
there  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that 
Lamb  was  a  whit  behind  his  fellow- 
clerks  in  the  efficient  discharge  of  his 
daily  duties.  The  contrary  view  has 
sometimes  been  taken,  probably  owing- 
to  the  well-known  story  of  his  apolo- 
gizing for  his  late  arrival  by  represent- 
ing that  he  made  up  for  it  by  a 
correspondingly  early  departure.  This 
anecdote,  however,  appears  to  be 
apocryphal,  and  we  know  from  several 
passages  in  his  writings  that  he  took 
a  real  interest  in  his  work,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  even  stained,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  his  enjoyment  of  Sundays 
and  holidays  with  work-day  contem- 
plations; while  the  deliberately  re- 
corded statement  of  the  directors  upon 
his  retirement,  that  he  had  faithfully 
served  the  company,  may  be  regarded 
as  proving  conclusively  that  at  any 
rate  his  official  superiors  were  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  entrusted  to  him. 

Of  Lamb's  first  few  years  at  the 
India  House  we  have  no  record;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were 
scarcely  times  of  pleasantness.  His 
daily  task  may  well  have  been  uncon- 
genial; while  as  yet  he  had  no  friends, 
such  as  he  found  at  a  later  period, 
among  his  fellow-clerks.  Above  all. 
weighing  him  down  mentally  and  phys- 
ically, was  the  poverty  of  his  life  «* 
home,  a  poverty  which  he  could  do  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  relieve.  In  those  days 
a  clerk  in  the  India  House  received  no 
salary  for  his  first  three  years  of  ser- 
vice; this  period  counting,  apparently, 
as  a  time  of  apprenticeship,  during 
which  the  novice  was  learning  his  du- 
ties. It  is  true  that  his  services  were 
not   left   entirely    unremunerated.       A 
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sum  of  £30  seems  to  have  been  paid 
annually  under  the  name  of  gratuity. 
and  probably  further  sums  could  be 
earned  by  extra  work.  But  in  any 
case  Lamb's  income  was  very  small  at 
this  period,  and  his  consequent  strug- 
gles must  have  deepened  the  gloom 
which,  even  before  the  great  tragedy, 
hung  over  the  family  in  Little  Queen 
Street,  Holborn. 

As  the  subject  of  Lamb's  salary  has 
been  touched  upon,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  here  what  little  need  be  said  upon 
this  point.  In  April,  1795,  his  three 
years  of  probationary  service  having 
expired,  he  was  assigned  the  modest 
salary  of  £40.  A  year  later  this  was 
made  up  to  £70,  and  in  another  twelve- 
month to  £80.  In  1799  his  stipend  rose 
to  £90,  and  henceforward,  until  1814, 
he  received  (on  the  usual  scale)  an  in- 
crement of  £10  every  second  year. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
however,  he  was  also  in  receipt  of  a 
substantial  gratuity  each  year,  com- 
mencing at  £30  and  amounting  by  1814 
to  £80.  In  1815  a  re-organization  took 
place.  The  directors  were  setting 
their  house  in  order  after  the  upset  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  trading-privileges;  and  among 
other  grievances  brought  to  their  no- 
tice was  the  inequality  of  the  salaries 
paid  in  different  departments.  It 
should  be  explained  that  at  this  date 
the  practice  was  in  vogue  of  levying 
fees  upon  the  various  transactions  that 
passed  between  the  official  staff  anl 
the  outside  public,  and  these  fees,  it 
would  seem,  were  divided  among  the 
clerks  in  certain  proportions.  A  sys- 
tem was  now  established  by  which  all 
such  sums  were  paid  into  a  general 
fund,  and  distributed  in  a  more  equita- 
ble manner;  many  indirect  sources  of 
emolument  were  stopped;  and  salaries 
were  revised  upon  the  basis  of  length 
of  service.  The  change  appears  to 
have  been  advantageous  to  Lamb,  for 
shortly  afterwards  his  salary  is  given 
as  £480.  From  this  it  rose  gradually 
to  £700  by  1821,  remaining  at  that  fig- 
ure till  just  before  his  retirement, 
when  it  was  made  £730.    Besides  this 


regular  remuneration,  it  is  probable 
that,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 
his  service,  money  was  to  be  earned 
in  several  other  ways.  Extra  work  in 
the  evening,  of  which  we  know  Lamb 
had  his  share,  was  of  course  a  source 
of  income;  there  was  an  allowance  of 
£10  each  year  for  holidays  (a  privilege 
withdrawn,  except  in  the  case  of  exist- 
ing holders,  in  1817);  and  doubtless 
there  were  other  emoluments  which 
are  not  now  traceable.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  may  say  that  Lamb's  post 
was.  in  respect  of  salary,  a  comfort- 
able one;  and  many  of  his  literary 
friends  must  have  envied  him  the  se- 
cure income  which,  at  a  daily  cost  of 
six  hours'  work,  was  poured  regularly 
into  his  pocket. 

In  the  early  part  of  Lamb's  career 
he  had,  like  other  undistinguished 
items,  to  work  hard  and  at  times  late. 
"I  am  starving  at  the  India  House," 
he  writes  in  1796,  "near  seven  o'clock 
without  my  dinner;  and  so  it  has  been, 
and  will  be,  almost  all  the  week.  I  get 
home  at  night  o'erwearied,  quite 
faint."  In  such  circumstances  the  an- 
nual holiday  was  looked  forward  to 
with  actual  physical  craving;  and 
great  was  Lamb's  disappointment 
when,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the 
"execrable  aristocrat  and  knave,  Rich- 
ardson" (the  accountant-general),  re- 
fused him  leave  for  an  intended  visit 
to  Coleridge,  on  the  ground  of  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  absent  at  the  time.  This 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  only 
disappointment  of  the  kind,  and  in 
later  years  Lamb  was  always  able  to 
count  upon  a  month's  absence  from 
"the  foggy,  candle-lighted  den"  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  to  be  spent,  as 
fancy  willed,  at  Hastings,  Oxford, 
Tunbridge,  or  (on  one  occasion)  in  a 
pleasant  jaunt  as  far  as  Paris. 

The  India  House  which  Lamb  en- 
tered in  1792  was,  externally  at  least, 
a  different  building  from  that  which 
he  quitted  in  1825.  In  1796  great  al- 
terations were  made.  The  well-known 
portico  was  added  at  this  time  and  the 
front  was  rebuilt  and  carried  as  far  as 
the  corner  of  Lime  Street;  in  fact,  the 
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building  assumed  an  appearance 
which,  with  trifling  changes,  it  re- 
tained until  its  demolition  in  1861-02. 
To  these  alterations,  however,  Lamb 
makes  no  allusion  in  the  few  published 
letters  of  the  period,  though  possibly 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  topic 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
Coleridge,  to  whom  these  letters  were 
addressed.  Another  event  which, 
about  the  same  period,  threw  the  India 
House  into  a  ferment,  was  the  eager 
participation  of  the  staff  in  the  gen- 
eral volunteer  movement  with  which 
England  replied  to  the  threats  of 
French  invasion.  In  August,  1796,  the 
directors  approved  the  formation  of 
two  regiments  composed  of  laborers 
and  others  employed  in  the  Company's 
warehouses,  and  officered  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  India  House,  with 
the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  at 
their  head.  A  third  regiment  was 
added  in  1799,  and  an  Artillery  Corps 
was  also  formed.  These  forces  were 
maintained  until  the  conclusion  of 
pence  in  1814;  and  ai  a  later  date 
(1820-34)  the  same  public-spirited 
course  was  taken,  though  then  only 
one  regiment  was  raised  instead  of 
three.  In  other  circumstances  the 
many  amusing  episodes  of  tins  ama- 
teur soldiering  would  doubtless  have 
left  their  mark  on  Lamb's  correspond- 
ence. But  just  at  this  period  his  life 
was  seared  by  the  terrible  incidents  of 
his  mother's  death;  and  by  the  time  he 
was  able  once  more  to  take  a  light- 
hearted  interest  in  the  things  around 
him,  the  Royal  East  India  Volunteers 
liinl  become  a  matter  of  use  and 
wont. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  chronicle 
of  Lamb's  official  career  is  uneventful. 
With  increased  length  of  service  and 
increased  emoluments  came  naturally 
increased  responsibility,  and  at  times 
much  extra  work.  "On  Friday,"  he 
writes  in  a  letter  which  Canon  Ainger 
dates  in  1815,  "I  was  at  office  from 
ten  in  the  morning  (two  hours  dinner 
except)  to  eleven  at  night;  last  night 
till  nine.  My  business  and  office  busi- 
ness   in   general  have   increased    so;   I 


don't  mean  I  am  there  every  night,  but 
I  must  expect  a  great  deal  of  it.  I 
never  leave  till  four,  and  do  not  keep  a 
holiday  now  once  in  ten  times,  where 
I  used  to  keep  all  red-letter  days  and 
some  five  days  besides,  which  I  used 
to  dub  nature's  holidays.  ...  I  had 
formerly  little  to  do.  .  .  .  Hard  work 
and  thinking  about  it  taints  even  the 
leisure  hours— stains  Sunday  with 
work-day  contemplations."  In  August 
of  that  year  he  mentions  as  under 
consideration  a  plan  which  is  likely  to 
relieve  him,  though  it  may  be  the 
means  of  placing  him  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous position,  a  prospect  from 
which  he  shrinks  in  something  like  dis- 
may. Probably  a  change  of  some  sort 
was  made,  though  nothing  can  be 
traced  on  the  subject;  at  any  rate,  com- 
plaints of  overwork  do  not  recur  again 
until  some  years  later. 

The  nature  of  the  work  which  thus 
harassed  him  is  fairly  clear  from  the 
references  in  his  letters.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  period  of 
Lamb's  service  the  Company  was  still 
a  vast  trading  concern.  Indigo  and 
tea,  drugs  and  piece-goods  poured  in  a 
great  stream  into  its  warehouses,  and 
were  disposed  of  periodically  at  the 
auctions  held  an  the  sale-room  of  the 
India  House.  The  accounts  relating  to 
this  multifarious  business  passed 
through  the  department  of  which  Lamb 
wras  a  member.  Hence  his  references 
to  auditing  warehousekeepers'  ac- 
counts; to  "doing"  the  deposits  on  cot- 
ton-wool: to  making  out  warrants;  to 
the  "Indigo  Appendix,"  and  to  a  tea- 
sale  winch  he  had  just  attended,  in 
which  the  entry  of  notes,  deposits, 
etc.,  had  fallen,  as  usual,  mostly  to  his 
share. 

Of  Lamb  in  his  official  capacity  we 
obtain  a  glimpse  from  the  recollections 
of  John  Bates  Dibdin,  the  whilom  ed- 
itor of  the  European  Magazine.  Dibdin 
was  at  one  time  a  clerk  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  city  firm,  and  had  constant 
occasion  to  conduct  the  giving  or  tak- 
ing of  cheques,  as  it  might  be,  at  the 
India  House.  There  he  always  se- 
lected "the  little  clever  man"  in  pref- 
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erence  to  the  other  clerks. i  The  of- 
fice in  which  this  business  was  trans- 
acted was  on  the  first  floor,  probably, 
though  this  is  uncertain,  one  of  the 
rooms  which  looked  into  a  dingy  court- 
yard. There,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  he  went  to  dine  at  his  chop-house, 
punctually  at  one  o'clock,  and  again 
from  his  return  until  four  o'clock 
struck,  he  was  to  be  found  for 
eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Probably  from  the  nature  of  his  work, 
he  seems  never  to  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  separate  chamber,  but  oc- 
cupied a  seat  in  a  large  room  open  to 
the  public.  At  this  desk,  amidst  con- 
tinual interruptions,  he  scribbled  in 
spare  moments  most  of  his  private  let- 
ters. "I  have  a  habit,"  he  explains  in 
1822,  "of  never  writing  letters  but  at 
the  office;  'tis  so  much  time  cribbed 
out  of  the  Company."  And  for  these 
epistles,  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  tells  us,  as 
well  as  for  many  of  his  other  writings, 
he  used  to  a  large  extent  waste  fly- 
sheets  and  soiled  office-paper;  thus 
utilizing,  for  his  inimitable  produc- 
tions, what  in  the  essay  <>n  "Oxford 
in  the  Vacation"  in-  styles  the  "very 
parings  of  a  counting-house." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  reforms  of  1815.  Two  years  later 
the  pruning  knife  was  again  at  work, 
though  this  time  it  was  applied,  not 
to  salaries,  but  to  certain  special  al- 
lowances and  to  the  holidays  enjoyed 
by  the  clerks.  For  the  future,  it  was 
ordained  that  'holidays  on  saints'  days 
were  to  cease,  and  only  Christmas  day, 
Good  Friday,  and  several  fast  or 
thanksgiving  days  were  to  be  observed. 
The  change  caused  Lamb  considerable 
annoyance.  "The  committee  have  for- 
mally abolished  all  holydays  whatso- 
ever," he  writes  to  Dodwell,  "for  which 
may  the  Devil,  who  keeps  no  holydays, 
have  them  in  his  eternal  burning  work- 
shop." "I  have  but  one  holiday,"  he 
grumbles  to  Coleridge  at  the  close  of 
1818,  "which  is  Christmas  day  nakedly; 
no  pretty  garnish  and  fringes  of  St. 
John's  day,  Holy  Innocents,  etc.,  that 

1  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  ii.  310 ;  Canon  Ain- 
ger's  edition. 


used  to  bestud  it  all  around  in  the 
calendar;"  and  earlier  in  the  same 
year  he  accuses  the  hard-hearted  com- 
mittee of  having  "abridged  us  of  the 
immemorially  observed  custom  of  go- 
ing at  one  o'clock  of  a  Saturday,  the 
little  shadow  of  a  holiday  left  us." 

However,  grumble  as  he  might  at 
changes  which  displeased  him.  Lamb 
did  not  fail  to  recognize  that  his  situa- 
tion at  the  India  House  supplied  many 
reasons  for  contentment.  His  salary 
was  by  this  time  amply  sufficient,  and 
there  was  no  longer  need  for  the  petty 
economies  to  which  he  refers,  half  re- 
gretfully, in  his  essay  on  "Old  China;" 
while,  among  other  advantages,  prob- 
ably not  the  least  was  the  benefit  to 
his  health  resulting  from  regular  em- 
ployment during  the  principal  part  of 
the  day  in  mild  and  unexciting  desk- 
work.  When,  therefore,  his  friend 
Bernard  Barton,  the  poetical  quaker, 
proposed  to  give  up  his  bank-clerkship 
and  depend  upon  literature  for  a  live- 
lihood, Lam!}  remonstrated  vehe- 
mently. "Trust  not  the  public,"  he 
wrote;  "I  bless  every  star  that  Provi- 
dence, not  seeing  good  to  make  me  in- 
dependent, has  seen  it  next  good  to 
foundation  of  Leadenhall.  .  .  .  Hence- 
settle  me  down  upon  the  stable 
forth  I  retract  all  my  fond  complaints 
<»!'  mercantile  employment;  look  upon 
them  but  as  lovers'  quarrels.  I  was 
but  half  in  earnest.  Welcome,  dead 
timber  of  a  desk  that  makes  me  live! 
a  little  grumbling  is  a  wholesome  med- 
icine for  the  spleen;  but  in  my  inner 
heart  do  I  approve  and  embrace  this 
our  close  but  unharassing  way  of  life." 

His  appreciation  of  his  position  at 
Leadenhall  Street  was  not  entirely  due 
to  mercenary  considerations.  Even  for 
the  building  itself  he  had  grown  to  en- 
tertain an  affectionate  regard,  though 
that  "stately  house  of  merchants"  ap- 
peared at  times  but  "a  dreary  pile  .  .  . 
with  its  labyrinthine  passages  and 
light-excluding,  pent-up  offices,  where 
candles  for  one  half  the  year  supplied 
the  place  of  the  sun's  light."  Among 
the  clerks,  too,  Lamb  made  many 
friends.    The  names  of  Chambers.  Dod- 
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well,  Plumley,  Evans  (to  mention  but 
a  few)  occur  often  in  the  letters,  as 
also  those  of  Bye  ("who  wrote  poetry 
most  like  .  .  .  what  we  might  have 
supposed  Petrarch  would  have  writ- 
ten, if  Petrarch  had  been  born  a  fool") 
and  John  Brook  Pulham,  whose  sketch 
of  Lamb  was  considered  by  many  the 
best  of  all  likenesses  of  him.  Some  of 
the  allusions  to  friends  in  the  office  are 
now  unintelligible.  Who  Gringallows 
was,  whose  appointment  as  "master  of 
the  ceremonies  at  Dandelion"  Lamb 
announced  to  Chambers,!  we  cannot 
now  determine;  while  a  note  to  Dod- 
well  in  October,  1827,  bristles  with  ini- 
tials and  dashes  which  refuse  to  yield 
their  meaning.  In  other  cases,  the 
riddle  is  not  so  hard  to  read.  "Does 
Master  Hannah  give  macaroons  still?" 
Lamb  asks  in  July,  1815.  This  doubt- 
less refers  to  some  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hennah  (as  the  name 
should  be  written)  in  respect  of  the 
provision  of  biscuits  for  consumption 
with  the  cup  of  tea  which  was  always 
at  the  call  of  the  clerks;  while  possibly 
beneath  the  feminine  turn  given  to 
his  name  smoulders  some  ancient  office 
joke.  When  Lamb's  farce  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane,  a  number  of  his 
fellow-clerks  attended  with  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  the  applause;  and  the 
fame  of  his  popularity  at  the  India 
House  still  lingers  among  the  descend- 
ants of  his  colleagues.2  It  is  evident 
that  he  threw  himself  heartily  into  the 
life  of  the  place,  bantered  and  played 
practical  jokes  upon  his  fellow-clerks, 
and  joined  willingly  in  their  conviviali- 
ties. In  this  connection  a  special  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  lists  of  toasts  he 

1  There  is  in  this  letter  an  amusing  instance  of 
Lamb's  deliberate  mystification  of  his  correspond- 
ents. He  gravely  informs  Chambers  of  Friend's 
marriage,  adding  several  details,  — that  "lie  has 
married  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  has  offended 
his  family,"  and  so  forth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr. 
Friend  did  not  marry  until  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  later.  This  amusing  prevarication  lends  a 
special  piquancy  to  Lamb's  succeeding  statement 
that  if  he  "is  singular  in  anything  it  is  in  too 
great  a  squeamishness  to  anything  that  remotely 
looks  like  a  falsehood." 

2  See  Sir  George  Birdwood's  remarks  in  the 
Journal  of  Indian  Art,  July,  1890. 


gives  in  the  letter  to  Dodwell  already 
mentioned;  "The  Outward  and  Home- 
ward Bound  Ships,"  "The  Chairman," 
"The  Deputy  ^Chairman,"  "The  Court 
of  Directors,"  "The  Secretary,"  "The 
Treasurer  and  Accountant-General." 
Taking  this  with  the  reference  to  "our 
annual  feast"  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge 
dated  August  13th,  1814,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  there  was  at  this  period 
a  yearly  dinner  of  the  clerks  at  the  In- 
dia House,  or  perhaps  of  those  in  the 
commercial  and  shipping  departments 
only.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any 
further  evidence  on  the  point,  except 
that  there  certainly  was  a  festival  of 
the  kind  a  oentury  earlier,  and  ancient 
customs  were  not  readily  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse  in  Leadenhall  Street,  it 
is  possible  that  Canon  Ainger  is  right 
in  interpreting  the  allusion  in  the  let- 
ter of  1814  to  be  to  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Old  Boys  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  question    is     sometimes     asked 
whether   the   present   India   Office,    as 
residuary  legatee  of  the  old  Company, 
possesses  any  relics    of     Lamb;     and 
particularly      whether      the      "massy 
tomes"  which  it  was  his  daily  duty  to 
keep,  are  yet  to  be  seen  and  handled. 
On  the  musty  shelves  of     the    India 
House  he  left,   he  says,   "his  works- 
more   manuscripts   in   folio   than   ever 
Aquinas  wrote,  and     full    as    useful." 
Where   are   they   now?      The   answer 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  no  longer  in> 
existence;  for  all  the  purely  commer- 
cial records  of  the  company  (and  it  ha& 
already  been  explained  that  Lamb  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  these)  have  long 
ago  been  destroyed.    There  are,   how- 
ever, a  few  mementoes  of  Lamb  pre- 
served at  Westminster.    The   copy  of 
Booth's     "Tables     of     Interest"    from 
which  he  "daily  received  inexpressible 
official  facilities,"  is  still  in  use  in  the 
accountant-general's    department,    and 
in  it  may  be  seen,  written  in  Lamb's 
careful  hand,  three  mock  reviews,  al- 
luding to  the  great  interest  of  the  work, 
and   the   way   in   which   that   interest 
"rises  to  the  end."    The  various  bonds 
signed  by  Lamb  and  his  sureties  are 
among  the  official   records;   and   it   is 
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•quite  possible  that  the  chair  on  which 
he  sat,  and  the  desk  at  which  he 
^worked,  are  still  in  use,  though  no 
longer  to  be  identified,  among  other 
items  of  furniture  transferred  from 
Leadenhall  Street.  To  these  we  may 
be  allowed  to  add  the  portrait,  which 
hangs  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms, 
of  Mirza  Abul-Hassan,  special  Persian 
envoy  to  London  in  1809-10.  Lamb  al- 
ludes to  this  embassy  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, with  the  characteristic  quip  that, 
although  the  envoy's  name  was  Shaw 
Mirza.  "the  common  people  called  him 
Shaw  Nonsense;"  and  it  was  his  sup- 
posed orisons  at  dawn  on  Primrose 
Hill  which  Lamb  professed  to  have 
sent  some  simpletons  to  witness. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  when 
Lamb  was  to  escape  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  India  House.  A  severe  illness 
in  the  winter  of  1^24-5  left  him  de- 
pressed and  nervous.  Three  years 
earlier,  upon  the  completion  of  his 
thirtieth  year  of  service,  he  had  com- 
menced to  long  "for  a  few  years  be- 
tween the  grave  and  the  desk."  "I 
had  thought."  he  wrote  to  Words- 
worth, "in  a  green  old  age  (oh  green 
thought!)  to  have  retired  to  Ponder's 
End  (emblematic  name,  how  beauti- 
ful!) in  the  Ware  Road,  there  to  have 
made  up  my  accounts  with  Heaven 
and  the  Company."  But  at  that  time 
Joseph  Hume  was  thundering  against 
the  extravagances  of  the  pension-sys- 
tem, and  Lamb  abandoned  all  hope  of 
retirement  "on  this  side  of  absolute  in- 
capacitation and  infirmity."  Now, 
however,  physical  weakness  revived 
his  longing  for  rest,  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
bringing  the  matter  forward.  What 
followed  is  related  in  detail  in  his  let- 
ters, and  in  the  well-known  essay  on 
"The    Superannuated    Man,"i    and    to 

1  This  essay  presents  the  usual  mixture  of  fact 
and  fancy,  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  two.  L.  .  .  .,  the  junior  partner,  is 
probably  Lloyd,  who  was  then  accountant-general; 
but  we  cannot  identify  B.  .  .  .,  or  the  remaining 
partners.  Lamb  would  naturally  dress  up  the 
story  more  or  less  before  publishing  it,  for  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  making 
use  oi  his  relations  with  those  who  might  object 


tell  the  story  over  again  were  but  to 
spoil  it.  Acting  on  a  kindly  hint  from 
his  official  superiors,  and  armed  witli 
medical  certificates  from  Coleridge's 
friend  Gillman  and  another  practi- 
tioner, he  tendered  his  resignation. 
After  nine  weeks  of  suspense  it  was 
accepted.  On  the  minutes  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  for  March  29th,  1825,  may 
still  be  read  the  resolution  "that  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  of 
the  accountant-general's  office,  on  ac- 
count of  certified  ill-health,  be  ac- 
cepted, and  it  appearing  that  he  has 
served  the  company  faithfully  for 
thirty-three  years  ...  he  be  allowed  a 
pension  of  £450  per  annum."2  The  res- 
olution was  communicated  to  him  im- 
mediately, and  that  same  night  he 
"went  home  for  ever."' 

Thus,  after  having  "served  the  Phil- 
istines" for  thirty  years  and  more  he 
was  at  length  free  to  follow  his  own 
fancies;  to  take  protracted  walks  along 
the  Ware  Road,  which  stretched  so  in- 
vitingly towards  "the  green  fields  of 
pleasant  Hertfordshire;"  to  "indent 
the  flags  of  Pall  Mall,"  and  anon  to 
"digress  into  Soho  to  explore  a  book- 
stall;" or  again,  in  more  Industrious 
mood,  to  spend  hours  among  Garrick's 
play-books  in  the  reading-room,  the 
present  print-room,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. "I  am  no  longer  a  clerk,"  he 
was  now  able  to  say,  "I  am  Retired 
Leisure.  ...  I  have  done  all  that  I 
came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have 
worked  task  work,  and  have  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  myself." 

The  day  was  destined  to  be  but  a 
short  one,  and  nightfall  came  all  too 
swiftly.    Lamb  was  but  fifty  when  he 

to  find  themselves  in  print.  This  decent  reticence 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion in  his  narratives  of  many  imaginary  particu- 
lars, with  the  result  that,  as  he  expressly  warns 
us,  "  they  are  in  truth  but  shadows  of  fact,— veri- 
similitudes, not  verities,— or  sitting  but  upon  the 
remote  edges  and  outskirts  of  history." 

2  The  amount  actually  paid  him  each  year  was 
£441,  as  the  sum  of  £9  per  annum,  which,  under 
the  rules  of  the  India  House,  had  been  deducted 
from  his  salary  to  make  provision  for  a  possible 
wife,  was  by  permission  continued  in  favor  of  his 
sister.  Mary  Lamb  enjoyed  in  consequence  a 
handsome  allowance  from  1834  until  her  death. 
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quitted  the  service  of  the  Company; 
yet  less  than  ten  years  of  life  were 
left  to  him.  Not  only  so,  but  the  hap- 
piness he  had  hoped  to  find  proved 
more  and  more  illusive.  The  increas- 
ing frequency  of  his  sister's  aberra- 
tions was  a  heavy  burden  for  a  back 
which  grew  daily  less  able  to  bear  the 
strain.  The  leisure  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  so  eagerly  was  spent 
in  listening  to  her  incoherent  bab- 
blings, that  rambling  chat  which  was 
to  him  Abetter  than  the  sense  and  san- 
ity of  this  world."  In  her  lucid  inter- 
vals they  played  picquet  together,  or 
talked  gravely  but  firmly  of  the  inevi- 
table separation  looming  nearer  and 
nearer.  In  1830  Hazlitt  died.  Four 
years  later,  that  "great  and  dear 
spirit,"  Coleridge,  passed  away  after 
long  suffering.  The  blow  to  Lamb 
was  stunning  in  its  severity:  and  the 
loss  of  this  earliest  and  best-loved 
friend  possibly  accelerated  his  own  de- 
cease. Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
a  fall  while  walking  caused  a  trifling 
wound.  No  harm  was  expected  to  re- 
sult; but  the  general  feebleness  of  his 
liea lth  brought  on  erysipelas,  and  upon 
Saturday,  January  3rd,  1835,  he  was 
borne  to  Ins  rest  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
Edmonton  churchyard,  there  to  await 
the  coming,  twelve  years  later,  of  i in- 
sist er  Who  had  been  throughout  his 
life  at  once  his  urea  test  joy  and  his 
chief  est  care. 


From  Good  Words. 
CHESS  AND  CHESS  CLUBS 

The  growing  popularity  of  chess  in 
this  country  has  naturally  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  large  number  of  clubs. 
great  or  small,  devoted  to  the  game. 
To  tell  the  reader  something  about  such 
clubs  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  article. 
But  I  should  obviously  be  wanting  in 
respect  to  a  pastime  known  as  "the 
Royal  Game."  were  I  not  first  of  all  to 
say  some  little  about  chess  itself. 

"If  I  ever  thought  of  taking  a  part- 
ner,"   said    a    very   successful   business 


man  to  the  writer,  a  few  months  ago, 
"I  should  like  to  set  him  down  to  chess, 
with  a  'bustling'  opponent,  and  watch 
him."  And  certainly,  in  no  game— not 
even  excepting  whist — is  character  so 
clearly  shown  as  over  the  chess-board. 
Let  us  look  into  the  smoke-room  of  this 
large  cafe,  and  take  a  glance  at  the 
players.  Here  is  the  rash,  sanguine 
man,  moving  hastily,  and  so  intent  upon 
his  own  scheme  that  he  Cannot  see  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  which  are  preparing 
by  his  opponent.  Here,  at  another 
table,  is  his  converse,  the  over-cautious 
man,  who  is  always  dreading  a  hidden 
snare  and  is  afraid  to  pursue  an  advan- 
tage lest  he  should  be  led  into  some 
trap.  He  is  content  with  a  "draw" 
where  he  could  easily  score  a  "win." 
Here,  again,  is  the  "bustler."  trying  to 
frighten  his  opponent  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  moves,  and  the  confident,  aggres- 
sive way  in  which  he  bangs  down  his 
pieces.  If,  as  his  appearance  would  in- 
dicate, he  is  a  "Commercial."  that  is  the 
way  in  which  he  bustles  timid  custom- 
ers into  buying.  But  here  he  has  met 
his  match;  for  the  quiet-looking  man 
with  whom  he  is  playing  (and  whom  he 
challenged,  not  knowing  him.  because 
lie  looked  a  likely  victim),  is  a  master 
of  the  game,  and  is  leading  him  on  that 
he  may  make  his  overthrow  the  more 
sudden  and  complete.  Whereat  there 
will  he  great  rejoicing,  for  the  bustler 
is  not  liked. 

Then  look  at  these  two  games.  In  the 
one.  the  player  who  is  losing  has  lost 
his  nerve  and  is  flurried,  and  is  getting 
into  a  worse  mess  with  every  move  he 
makes.  In  the  other,  "Black"  has  had 
to  give  a  piece  for  a  pawn,  and  to  most 
men  it  would  mean  a  lost  game.  But  he 
is  just  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  the  loss 
mattered  not  at  all;  and  it  is  an  even 
chance  that,  by  taking  advantage  of 
some  little  bit  of  over-confidence  on  his 
opponent's  part,  he  yet  pulls  the  game 
out  of  the  fire.  Then  how  different  are 
the  ways  of  victors  and  vanquished 
when  the  games  are  over.  Vulgar  ela- 
tion at  winning,  active  ill-temper  at 
losing;  these  are  happily  very  rare;  but 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  so  school 
himself  as  to  display  entire  indifference 
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to  the  result.  Still  less  is  it  every  one 
who  can  give  a  jovial,  hearty  laugh 
When  well  beaten;  or  who  can,  like  the 
secretary  of  a  well-known  Lancashire 
club,  so  soften  the  blow  of  defeat  to  an 
opponent  by  happy  commentaries  on  the 
game,  when  finished,  as  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  has  been  beaten. 

But  there  are  some  who  can  go  a  step 
further.  The  writer  well  remembers 
watching  a  game  in  which  one  of  the 
combatants  was  an  old  man  who  had 
been  a  fine  player  in  his  day,  the  other 
a  promising  juvenile  just  graduating  in 
what  is  termed  second  class.  The  latter 
was  playing  well,  and  had  decidedly  the 
best  of  it  when  he  made  a  slip— slight, 
but  enough  to  give  his  antagonist  the 
advantage.  This  the  elder  player  fol- 
lowed up;  and,  eventually  winning,  he 
went  off  in  high  spirits. 

Then  the  game  was  talked  over,  and 
various  suggestions  were  made  to  the 
loser  as  to  what  he  ought  to  have  done 
at  a  certain  point;  all  of  which  he  took 
good-humoredly.  Presently  he  too  left 
the  room. 

Then  a  man  who  had  preserved  a  dis- 
creet silence  while  the  would-be  ad- 
visers were  at  work  spoke  out. 

"What  a  lot  of  bats  you  are,"  he  said. 
"Couldn't  you  see  that  X.  made  that  slip 
on  purpose.  He  knew  the  old  man 
wouldn"t  sleep  to-night  if  he  lost." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  another  man, 
known  to  be  a  little  jealous  of  X.  "If  a 
fellow  means  losing  on  purpose  he 
takes  care  to  make  a  worse  slip  than 
that.  He  gives  a  piece  or  a  pawn  'by 
accident.'  " 

"Yes,  a  fellow  like  you  does,"  replied 
the  first  speaker,  "and  lets  every  one 
see  it.  X.'s  way  is  different;  the  old 
man  hasn't  a  suspicion." 

If  the  "Royal  Game"  shows  character 
it  is  not  without  its  use  in  forming  it. 
The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by 
him  who  would  excel  at  it  are,  for  a 
young  man,  grand  schooling  for  temper 
and  perseverance;  and  he  who  has  suc- 
cessfully overcome  them  will  be  found 
in  most  cases  to  have  developed  qual- 
ities which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
in  after  life.  But  few  in  their  study  of 
the  game  have  encountered  such  diffi- 


culties and  achieved  such  results  as 
young  Geza  Maroczy,  the  clever  Hun- 
garian amateur  who  so  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  Hastings  and 
Nuremberg.  He  was  so  situated  as  to 
have  no  chance  of  actual  play;  and 
learnt  his  chess  by  the  aid  of  books 
alone.  When  he  entered  for  the  Hast- 
ings tournament  last  year  his  name  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  committee,  and 
there  was  some  hesitation  about  ad- 
mitting him  even  to  the  amateur  con- 
test. His  success  there  and  subse- 
quently amongst  the  great  "masters"  at 
Nurembufg  are  matters  of  chess  his- 
tory. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  of  late  our 
countrymen  have  not  shown  to  great 
advantage  in  these  "masters'  "  tourna- 
ments. True,  Lasker,  the  world's 
champion  is  English  by  adoption;  but 
we  cannot  feel  quite  the  same  satisfac- 
tion in  his  wonderful  achievements  that 
we  do  in  those  of  our  wholly  English 
"W.  G." 

Perhaps  another  generation  may  see 
a  native  British  champion,  for,  as  I 
have  already  said,  chess  has  made  won- 
derful strides  in  popularity  in  Britain 
of  late  years.  Royalty,  in  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  York  plays  a  good  game, 
and  amongst  both  Lords  and  Commons 
are  players  of  no  mean  capacity.  The 
army  and  navy  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions have  all  able  representatives;  the 
Church  being  well  to  the  front  with  the 
veteran  amateur,  the  Rev.  John  Owen, 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Ranken  (Chess  Magazine) 
and  others.  Perhaps  of  all  the  profes- 
sions that  of  medicine  furnishes  most 
votaries  of  the  game.  It  is  hard  to  find 
a  club,  however  small,  without  one  or 
two  doctors  amongst  its  members.  The 
law,  however,  runs  physic  very  close. 
Commerce  has  few  prominent  repre- 
sentatives, though  it  numbers  amongst 
them  Amos  Burn,  who  takes  rank  with 
the  great  masters  and  came  very  near 
to  winning  the  world's  tournament  in 
America  some  years  ago. 

Nor  must  the  other  sex  be  overlooked. 
The  Duke  of  York's  fondness  for  the 
game  is  shared  by  at  least  one  of  his 
sisters,  the  Princess  Maud,  who  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  had  amongst 
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her  presents  a  set  of  chessmen  from  the 
Ladies'  Chess  Club,  of  which  Lady 
Newnes,  is,  I  believe,  president.  Apro- 
pos of  lady  players  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  foremost,  Madame 
Ludovici  of  Wiesbaden,  is  of  English 
birth  and  parentage. 

But  though  the  amount  of  space  now 
devoted  to  the  game  in  the  weekly 
press,  and  the  large  number  of  players 
to  be  seen  in  the  cafes  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  larger  towns  are  evidences  of 
the  growing  love  of  chess  in  Britain,  I 
am  perhaps  wrong  in  using  the  word 
"popularity"  with  regard  to  it.  Chess 
can  certainly  never  become  popular  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied 
to  cricket  or  football.  To  begin  with, 
the  spectator  must  curb  his  feelings  to 
an  extent  that  is  very  trying  to  the 
average  Briton.  There  must  be  no 
shouts  of  encouragement  and  advice 
such  as  are  heard  round  the  football 
enclosure;  for  chess  is  essentially  a 
game  of  strategy  where  concealment  of 
plan  is  all  important,  and  even  an  in- 
cautious whisper  may  spoil  a  game.  In- 
deed, in  most  clubs  there  is  a  fine  of 
greater  or  less  severity  for  any  "inter- 
ference" on  the  part  of  a  bystander. 
Then  not  only  must  the  player  who 
would  excel  in  chess  have  a  natural 
aptitude  for  it,  and  devote  to  it  an 
amount  of  time  and  perseverance  which 
everybody  has  not  at  command,  but  the 
lookers-on  must  themselves  have  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
game  if  they  are  really  to  enjoy  watch- 
ing it.  It  might  be  added  that  they 
must  possess  in  no  ordinary  degree  the 
virtue  of  patience;  for,  in  match  games 
especially,  the  moves  are  made  slowly, 
and  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  stand 
or  sit  patiently  as  minute  after  min- 
ute goes  by  and  the  player  whose  turn 
it  is  to  move  shows  no  signs  of  doing 
so. 

But  to  its  own  special  votaries,  chess 
has  a  charm  probably  possessed  by  no 
other  game.  The  following  of  some 
subtle  plan  of  attack  is  like  the  reading 
of  a  detective  story  when  you  are  partly, 
but  not  wholly,  in  the  author's  con- 
fidence. Watch  the  little  crowd  round 
the    boards    in    clubs    or    cafes    when 


skilled  players  are  engaged  in  a  friendly 
combat.  First,  the  interested  but 
half -puzzled  look  as  the  initial  move  of 
a  series  designed  to  lead  to  a  clever  trap 
is  made.  Then  the  twinkle  in  many 
eyes  as  the  stratagem  is  pursued,  fol- 
lowed by  the  keen  delight  and  quiet 
mirth  when  the  "cOup"  is  at  last 
brought  off;  or  the  still  keener  delight 
and  hearty  laugh— in  which  even  the 
foiled  strategist  himself  as  often  as 
not  joins— when  his  opponent  suddenly 
shows  that  he  has  all  along  been  aware 
of  what  was  aimed  at,  and  by  a  well- 
timed  and  unexpected  move  turns  the 
tables. 

But  chess  may  fairly  be  described  as 
popular  in  the  sense  of  being  now 
played  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  Not 
many  years  ago  a  town  possessing  a 
chess  club  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  rarity.  Now  almost  every  place  of 
any  consequence  has  one  or  more  such 
clubs;  and  many  of  the  more  populous 
manufacturing  villages  have  some  sort 
of  chess  organization  attached  to  their 
institutes  or  reading-rooms.  The  prin- 
cipal metropolitan  clubs  and  those  of 
the  large  provincial  towns  are  open 
throughout  the  year,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  vast  majority  of  smaller  clubs  the 
season  for  play  lasts  only  from  October 
to  March  or  April. 

The  first  business  after  the  election  of 
officers— which  generally  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  September— is  to  settle  the 
season's  programme.  What  this  will 
be  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of 
the  club.  Some  clubs  are  essentially 
"fighting"  ones.  They  are  never  happy 
unless  they  are  trying  to  lower  the 
colors  of  neighboring  clubs,  and  their 
programmes  will  include  a  long  list  of 
mat  dies  to  be  played  with  such.  Other 
clubs  go  in  more  for  quiet  play  amongst 
their  own  members,  and  in  their  case 
the  principal  features  of  the  programme 
will  be  the  winter  tournaments  with— 
if  the  funds  permit  of  it— a  visit  from 
some  such  expert  as  Mr.  Blackburne  for 
"simultaneous"  or  "blindfold"  play. 

The  character  of  the  winter  tourna- 
ments depends  greatly  on  the  size  of  the 
cluh.  In  larger  ones,  the  members  are 
divided      into     classes     according     to 
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strength,  and  each  player  engaged  in 

the  tournament  plays  one  game  with 
every  member  of  his  class  for  the 
championship  of  it.  The  championship 
is  generally  coupled  with  a  prize  of 
some  sort;  and,  as  a  rule,  carries  with  it 
promotion  to  a  higher  class  till  the  first 
is  reached.  The  winner  in  the  first 
class  is  champion  of  the  club.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  young  player  wins  in  four 
successive  seasons  the  championship 
of  four  classes,  and  becomes  the  head 
of  his  club;  but  this  teat  was  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Palmer,  the 
present  captain  of  the  Manchester  Club. 
Joining  the  club  when  a  pupil  at  the 
grammar  school,  he  won  the  champion- 
ship of  the  fourth  class  the  firsi  year,  of 
the  third  and  second  in  the  two  follow- 
ing yean,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the 
championship  of  the  drib,  which  he  lias 
since  retained. 

In  addition  to  "class"  tournaments, 
the  large  clubs  will  have  one  or  more 
handicaps;  in  which  the  players,  ac- 
cording to  their  class,  give  or  receive 
odds.  Thus  a  player  of  the  first  class 
will  give  a  pawn  and  the  move  to  one 
of  the  second  class,  a  pawn  and  two 
moves  to  one  of  the  third,  a  knight  to 
one  of  the  fourth,  and  a  rook  to  one  of 
the  fifth.  A  player  of  the  second  class 
will  in  turn  give  pawn  and  move  to  a 
third  class  man;  and  so  on.  In  the 
smaller  clubs  the  number  of  players  is 
not  sufficient  for  division  into  classes, 
and  the  tournament  takes  the  form  of  a 
handicap,  the  work  of  arranging  which 
is  left  to  a  sub-committee. 

It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  a 
young  player  sits  down  to  his  first 
tournament  game.  Hitherto  he  has 
only  played  friendly  games,  when  it  did 
not  greatly  matter  whether  he  lost  or 
won;  and  when,  if  he  touched  a  piece, 
his  adversary  was  not  inexorable  about 
his  moving  it.  Now  he  knows  that  it 
is  strictly  ••touch  and  move."  that  he 
must  make  a  certain  number  of  moves 
within  a  certain  time,  and  that  his 
winning  or  losing  this  particular  game 
will  greatly  affect  his  chance  for  the 
prize.  Still  more  trying  in  one  way  is 
his  first  match  game,  for  on  his  winning 
or  losing   may   depend    the   victory   or 


defeat  of  his  club;  and  woe  betide  the 
man,  who,  through  a  careless  slip  loses 
his  game  under  such  circumstances. 
But,  fortunately  for  himself,  a  young 
player  will,  in  most  cases,  have  had 
some  practice  in  tournament  play  be- 
fore he  is  put  into  a  match  team. 

In  matches,  as  a  rule,  only  one  game 
is  played  by  each  member  of  the  team; 
which  latter  may  vary  in  number  from 
fifty  down  to  six  or  seven  according  to 
the  size  of  the  clubs  engaged.  The 
boards  are  arranged  in  order  from  No. 
1  onwards;  the  supposed  strongest 
player  on  each  side  taking  his  place 
at  No.  1.  In  great  matches  the  tables 
on  which  the  boards  are  placed  form  a 
hollow  square,  enabling  lookers-on  to 
watch  from  either  side.  The  first  board 
will  have  the  white  men  on  the  inner 
side,  the  second  the  black,  and  so  on 
alternately.  Before  commencing,  each 
captain  hands  to  the  other  a  list  of  his 
"team,"  arranged  in  order  of  supposed 
strength,  and  these  are  copied  aown 
opposite  each  other.  Then  the  captains 
"toss"  or  "draw"   for  the  first   move; 

after  which  it  is  announced  " shire 

has  won  the  move,  and  takes  white  at 
the  odd  numbers.    At  No.  1  board  Mr. 

A.  shire,   plays   Mr.    H.   shire," 

and  so  on  through  the  list  of  players; 
who,  as  their  names  are  read  out,  take 
their  seats  and  set  to  work  at  once. 
Each  player  is  provided  with  a  long  slip 
of  paper,  called  a  "game  record"  on 
which  to  put  down  his  moves;  and  in 
matches  of  any  importance  each  pair  of 
antagonists  are  furnished  with  a 
double  clock,  so  arranged  on  a  pivot 
that  when  one  clock  is  going  the  other 
is  stopped.  Both  are  set  at  the  same 
hour  (generally  twelve),  and  as  soon  as 
White  has  moved  he  sets  Black's  clock 
going.  When  Black  moves  he  in  turn 
sets  White's  clock  to  work.  Each 
player  must  make  a  certain  number  of 
moves  (generally  twenty)  in  an  hour  by 
his  own  clock,  or  his  opponent  may 
claim  the  game.  The  first  few  moves 
are  generally  made  very  quickly,  as  the 
time  saved  in  the  opening  may  be  of 
inestimable  value  later,  when  hard 
thinking  becomes  necessary  over  a 
critical  move;  and  the  click  of  the  clocks 
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as  they  are  reversed,  is  for  a  time  in- 
cessant. But  this  is  only  for  a  few 
minutes;  after  that  only  an  occasional 
click  breaks  the  dead  silence.  A  big 
match  generally  occupies  about  four 
hours;  the  result  of  each  game  as  fin- 
ished being  recorded  on  a  black-board, 
on  to  which  the  players'  names  have 
been  copied.  When  the  finish  is  likely 
to  be  a  close  one,  the  interest  of  the  spec- 
tators is  naturally  concentrated  on  such 
of  the  unfinished  games  as  are  being 
most  keenly  contested.  Some  wonder- 
ful surprises  occasionally  occur  in  these 
matches.  It  happens  more  frequently 
than  might  be  supposed,  that  a  player 
of  the  first  class  succumbs  to  some 
lightly  esteemed  adversary  who  has 
been  put  in  from  the  "Reserve,"  at  the 
last  moment,  to  act  as  substitute  for  an 
unexpected  absentee.  Nor  are  such 
games  always  lost  through  recklessness 
on  the  part  of  the  superior  player. 
Very  few  men  can  play  their  best 
against  a  foeman  they  deem  "unworthy 
of  their  steel."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
substitute  is  determined  to  make  a  good 
fight,  and  plays  above  his  usual  form. 
It  even  happens  now  and  again  that  a 
powerful  team  will  find  themselves 
ignominiously  beaten  by  a  party  of 
"youngsters"  of  whom  they  have  taken 
slight  account.  But  this  is  almost  In- 
variably through  over-confidence. 

In  many  counties  the  different  clubs 
are  formed  into  an  association,  and  play 
against  each  other  for  the  possession 
of  a  cup  or  trophy.  The  writer's  own 
county,  Cheshire,  possesses  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  such  trophies  in  the 
challenge  cup  subscribed  for  some  eight 
years  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  a  number  of  others  Interested  in  the 
game.  Such  competitions  not  only  tend 
to  promote  a  wholesome  rivalry 
amongst  the  clubs,  but  do  much  to  en- 
able a  county  secretary  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  "form"  of  the 
players  from  amongst  whom  his  county 
team  has  to  bechosen.  Thetaskof  such 
selection  is,  as  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived, by  no  means  an  enviable  one. 
and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would 
dare  to  venture  upon  it  alone  and  un- 
aided. 


The  majority  of  the  minor  clubs  meet 
but  once  a  week;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
urged  against  them  that  they  take  up 
an  undue  proportion  of  their  members' 
time.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  their  in- 
fluence is  otherwise  than  good.  No 
betting  is  allowed,  and  a  good  cup  of 
coffee  is  the  strongest  stimulant  in- 
dulged in,  for  a  chess  player  must  keep 
a  clear  head  and  a  cool  temper.  Early 
hours,  too,  are  the  rule,  for  most  of  the 
members  of  minor  clubs  are  men  who 
have  to  be  astir  in  good  time  in  the 
morning. 

Thomas  H.  Allbutt. 


From  The  Cornliill  Magazine. 
CONCERNING  TEA. 


.Men's  tea.  I  think,  excels  women's. 
Taking  them  as  a  whole  one  may  say 
that  no  class  of  men  make  such  good  tea 
as  undergraduates.  Time  is  theirs; 
conveniences  are  to  hand;  and  though 
they  are  young  and  ardent,  haste  and 
enthusiasm  are  bad  form.  Hence  the 
brew  lias  a  dignity,  a  gravity,  a  com- 
posure worthy  of  it.  There  is  some- 
thing Asiatic  about  the  reserved  under- 
graduate—and to-day  the  conscious 
ones  are  all  reserved— that  stimulates 
tea  to  do  its  best  for  him.  Later  in  life, 
when  he  lias  left  the  university  and  met 
a  woman,  the  undergraduate  becomes 
again  an  Occidental.  These  under- 
graduate tea  connoisseurs  are  a  devel- 
opment of  the  last  few  years.  The 
invitation,  "Look  in  this  afternoon  and 
try  my  new  Orange  Pekoe."  to  which 
grey  walls,  stained  by  the  stress  of  cen- 
turies.  now  re-echo,  would  strike  dis- 
may to  the  heart  of  Cuthbert  Bede. 
The  average  undergraduate  as  soon 
misses  his  tobacco, as  his  tea.  He  pre- 
sides over  the  teapot  with  the  air  of 
Roger  Bacon  in  his  laboratory.  Men 
always  bring  to  a  culinary  feat  this 
interested  manner  a  little  touched  by 
mystery.  To  the  woman  it  is  natural; 
to  the  man  it  is  ex-orbitant,  and,  par- 
tially, a  lark. 

Just  as  men  are  more  intimately  in- 
terested than  women  in  the  making  of 
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tea,  so  are  they  more  subtly  conscious 
of  its  merits.    Women  do  not  discrim- 
inate so  intelligently.    Tea  to  them  is 
tea;  tea  to  a  man  is  China,  or  Indian,  or 
Ceylon,   or  a   blend.    This  is   because 
men  buy  tea.  as  a  rule,  only  when  they 
are  single,  and  women  buy  it  with  the 
housekeeping  money.    It  is  not  for  men 
but     for     families     that     polysyllabic 
brands  are  put  upon  the  market.    Indi- 
vidual   men    remain    faithful    to    the 
costly  varieties— "golden-tipped,"  "over- 
land borne,"  and  the  like.    For  women, 
for  women,  does  Arabi  Pasha  beguile 
the    tedium    of    exile    by    overlooking 
plantations  in  Ceylon;  for  women,  for 
women,  are  artists  employed  to  deline- 
ate aged  grandmothers  in  the  act  of 
being  reminded  of  the  delicious  teas  of 
thirty  years  ago.    That  is  Why  men  who 
understand  offer  you  batter  tea  than 
women.     They    also   send    around    the 
sugar    and     milk     (connoisseurs     care 
nothing  for  cream)  for  individual  use. 
Women  are  only  just  learning  that  this 
is  a  more  excellent  way  than  to  ask. 
"Do   you   take   sugar?"— "And    milk?" 
Moreover,  men— bless  them  for  it— hate 
sugar  tongs.    There  was  a  time  when 
to  refuse   sugar  was  to   write   oneself 
High  Church,  but  to-day  the  fashion  is 
all  against  it;  and  yet.  as  a  learned  pro- 
fessor   wistfully    remarked,    as    guest 
after  guest  rejected  the  proffered  bowl, 
"Sugar  is  an  excellent  creature."    Milk 
is  treated  more  leniently,  but  there  is 
a   lamentable  tendency  abroad  to  call 
it  cream.    The  poet  Wordsworth,  by  the 
way  (speaking  vicariously  through  Mr. 
Barry   Pain),   notes  this   point   in    the 
following  simple  ballad:— 


"You  call  me  pig-head,"  she  replied; 

"My  proper  name  is  Ruth. 
I    called    that    milk"— she    blushed 
pride — 

"You  bade  me  speak  the  truth." 


with 


"Come,  little  cottage  girl,  you  seem 

To  want  my  cup  of  tea; 
And  will  you  take  a  little  cream? 

Now  tell  the  truth  to  me." 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  grin. 

Her  cheek  was  soft  as  silk. 
And  she  replied,  "Sir,  please  put  in 

A  little  drop  of  milk." 

"Why.  what  put  milk  into  your  head? 

'Tis  cream  my  cows  supply;" 
And  five  times  to  the  child  I  said, 

"Why.  pig-head,  tell  me,  why." 


Plenty  of  milk  and  three  lumps  sug- 
gest nonconformity  and  blue-ribbon- 
ism.  A  slice  of  lemon  implies  that  the 
drinker  has  been  to  Russia,  or  has  read 
something  of  Tolstoi's.  A  man  who 
likes  tea  neat  is  on  the  road  to  become 
a  tea  drunkard. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  art 
of    appreciating    tea    is    unknown    to 
women.    Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.    I   knew   a    venerable   lady 
with  whom  tea  making  was  almost  a 
religious  rite.    To  her  high-backed  chair 
was  first  brought  the  caddy— an  inlaid 
casket— and  deposited  on  a  table  beside 
her.    Then  from  the  depths  of  a  china 
vase     the    key     was     extracted.      My 
hostess   assumed   her   spectacles,   and, 
taking    the    key,     turned    it    gravely, 
scooped  out  spoonfuls  heaped  high  of 
the  fragrant  leaves-^and  they  were  very 
fragrant— and    tipped    them    into    the 
silver  teapot  proffered  to  her  as  by  a 
royal  cupbearer.    Then  she  closed  the 
lid,  locked  it,  and  handed  the  key  to 
the  attendant  maid,  who  first  bore  it  to 
its  abode,  and  then,  returning,  carried 
the  caddy  reverently  before  her  to  its 
accustomed  niche;   while  her  mistress 
removed  her  spectacles,  and  relaxed  the 
tension  of  her  features  until  they  once 
more  shone  with  their  natural  benig- 
nancy.    Women  as  a  rule  take  tea  more 
for  its  efficacy  as  a  restorative  than  for 
sheer  joy  of  drinking  it.    The  charge 
has  been  brought  against  them  that  if 
left  alone  they  would  subsist  entirely 
on  tea  and  cake;  and  almost  one  be- 
lieves it.    Now  and  again  we  hear  of 
attempts   to   dethrone  tea.    At   Girton 
and  Newnham,  for  example,  cocoa  has 
entered  the  lists  as  a  rival.    "Cocoas" 
are  said    to   be    as    well    attended    as 
"wines"  were  in  Verdant  Green's  dav. 
Cocoas! 

The  wise  tea  maker  is  suspicious  of 
elaborate  paraphernalia.  The  best  tea 
is  made  with  a  black  kettle  on  the  fire. 
and   an   earthenware  or  china   teapot. 
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Copper  kettles  on  tripods  (heated  by 
tiny  spirit  stoves  that  hold  too  little 
spirit),  silver  teapots,  and  kindred  re- 
finements, do  not  help  the  leaf.  Nor 
should  strainers  be  desired.  Tea  re- 
quires no  "patents,"  least  of  all  a  spoon 
resembling  a  perforated  walnut,  alleged 
to  be  unrivalled  for  the  preparation  of  a 
single  cup.  A  single  cup!  Who,  if  the 
tea  were  worth  drinking,  ever  wanted 
but  a  single  cup?  Tea  Should  be 
brewed  of  the  right  strength  at  the  first 
instance,  poured  out  at  once  into  cups 
and  reserved  cups  (or  decanted  into 
another  teapot),  and  then  remade.  To 
burden  the  water  with  more  leaves  than 
it  can  attend  to  is  thoughtless,  and 
every  drop  that  is  afterwards  added  im- 
pairs the  flavor  of  the  liquor;  notwith- 
standing the  old  Scotch  lady  who 
recommended  a  certain  brand  of  leaf, 
because  it  had  "such  a  grip  of  the 
thir-r-d  water."  Using  too  little  tea  is 
a  fault  never  committed  by  the  unwiso 
and  imprudent.  The  ordinary  rule  is 
one  spoonful  for  each  guest  and  one  for 
the  pot;  but  some  brands  go  farther 
than  others.  A  large  pot  is  imperative. 
Few  things  in  life  are  more  saddening 
than  the  smallness  of  some  people's  tea- 
pots. The  teapot  Should  be  warmed 
for  the  reception  of  the  leaves.  Wet- 
ting the  tea,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  horrid 
habit;  all  the  water  that  is  required  for 
each  brew  should  be  poured  in  at  once 
on  the  instant  that  it  boils.  Water  that 
has  long  been  boiling  is  unprofitable 
and  stale,  and  incapable  of  extracting 
from  the  opening  leaf  its  richest 
essences.  When  there  has  been  delay 
and  it  is  impracticable  to  boil  a  full 
kettle  again,  it  is  well  to  pour  into  it 
from  a  high  altitude  a  little  fresh  coid 
water.  The  more  forcible  the  impact 
of  this  new  water,  the  more  is  the  old 
supply  invigorated  and  fitted  to  cope 
worthily  with  the  leaf.  During  the 
operation  of  emptying  the  kettle  into 
the  teapot  the  two  vessels  combine  to 
produce  a  harmony,  compared  with 
which  much  of  Beethoven  is  trivial, 
most  of  Mendelssohn  beside  the  mark. 
The  kettle  should  then  be  refilled  and 
placed  again  on  the  fire,  and  after  an 
impressive   interval   of   some   three   or 


four  minutes,  spent  by  the  boiling  water 
within  the  teapot  in  the  practice  of 
supreme  alchemy,  the  cups  may  be 
filled.  "At  your  ease,"  sang  the  Em- 
peror Kien  Long  in  the  poem  that  is 
painted  on  every  teapot  in  China,  "at 
your  ease  drink  this  precious  liquor, 
which  chases  away  the  five  causes  ot 
trouble." 

Tea  confers  a  social  rank  of  its  own. 
A  man  who  sells  tea  and  nothing  else 
occupies  a  rung  in  the  Grundy  an  ladder 
far  above  him  who  sells  tea  and  also 
sugar.  Mincing  Lane  and  Park  Lane 
are  often  on  visiting  terms,  and  the 
scions  of  noble  houses  may  be  "in  tea" 
without  shame.  Similarly  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  the  daughters  of  Mayfair  to 
serve  tea  in  a  West  End  shop.  Some  of 
them  perform  this  action  with  an  air  of 
condescension  that  reduces  the  timid 
man  to  pulp.  He  begins  with  a  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  carry  the  tray  for  them ; 
he  ends  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
propriety  of  bestowing  a  tip.  A  shy 
friend  once  told  me  of  the  tortures  he 
had  suffered  in  these  resorts.  "But  I 
was  revenged  at  last,"  he  said,  "for  an 
old  country  fellow  and  his  daughter 
who  had  been  to  the  Academy,  or 
Maskelyne  and  Cook's,  or  somewhere, 
came  in.  When  he  paid  the  bill  he  left 
an  extra  sixpence  in  the  patrician's 
hand.  She  fixed  him  with  her  refriger- 
ating eye,  and  told  him  cuttingly  that 
he  had  paid  sixpence  too  much. 
"That's  all  right,"  he  said  heartily,  in  a 
stage  whisper;  "that's  for  you,  my  dear. 
Buy  yourself  a  ribbon  with  it."  I  like 
this  story,  because  tea  has  not  done  too 
much  for  the  humorist.  Compared  with 
alcohol  it  has  done  nothing;  although 
high-spirited  people  who  adventure 
upon  the  golf  links  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  collocating  the  tee  with 
the  caddy.  Fate  is  ever  on  the  side  of 
the  punster;  none  knows  better  than 
the  deviser  of  impromptu  witticisms 
that  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits. 
Lamb's  remark  to  a  schoolmaster,  who 
was  excessively  given  to  the  cup  that 
cheered  but  never  inebriated  the  poet 
Cowper.  is  among  the  neatest  ever 
made.  "Tu  doces."  said  he  ("Thou  tea- 
chest"). 
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For  the  full  appreciation  of  afternoon 
tea  there  is  no  preparation  to  compare 
with  a  picture-gallery.  Certain  social 
critics  profess  to  have  discovered  that 
many  art  galleries  exist  solely  in  the 
interests  of  neighboring  tea  resorts,  and 
the  memory  of  pictures  sometimes 
found  on  their  walls  almost  inclines 
one  to  accept  the  theory  as  a  fact.  It 
is  a  compliment  to  this  divine  fluid 
when  the  drinker  is  a  little  fatigued. 
But  perhaps  a  cup  of  tea  "the  first  thing 
in  the  morning"  is  best  of  all.  Then, 
pre-eminently,  as  Browning  says,  is  it 
the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one 
altogether.  Tea  in  one's  bedroom  is  a 
luxury  which  brings  the  humble  person 
into  line  with  the  monarch  and  million- 
aire. It  is  akin  to  ihe  luxury  of  staying 
away  from  church. 

The  happiest  bee  drinkers  are  they 
who  have  generous  friends  in  China. 
No  tea  is  like  theirs.  That  inscrutable 
humorist,  Li  Hung  Chang,  left  presents 
of  priceless  tea  in  his  wake  as  he  passed 
smiling  through  the  West — tea  of  in- 
tegrity hitherto  unsuspected  by  the  few 
persons  whose  glory  it  was  to  taste  it. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is 
great  among  tea  drinkers,  and  whose 
pleasant  humor  it  is  to  speak  of  a  cup 
as  a  dish.  Dean  Stanley  was  among 
the  tea  giants,  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
prowess  is  a  by-word.  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge was  another  colossus  of  the 
caddy.  One  who  knewT  him  tells  that 
asking  him  on  a  certain  occasion  how 
many  cups  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing, the  poet  replied  with  scorn,  "Cups! 
I  don't  count  by  cups.  I  count  by  pots." 
Once  a  man  looks  upon  tea  when  it  is 
green,  his  fate  is  sealed.  Hyson  and 
"Gunpowder"  between  them  have  shat- 
tered many  a  nerve.  Green  tea  num- 
bers amongst  its  opponents  Miss  Matty. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  she 
set  up  her  tea  shop  in  Cranford,  the 
whole  country-side  seemed  to  be  out  of 
tea  at  the  same  moment.  "The  only 
alteration,"  says  the  chronicler,  "I 
could  have  desired  in  Miss  Matty's  way 
of  doing  business  was  that  she  should 
not  have  so  plaintively  entreated  some 
of  her  customers  not  to  buy  green  tea — 
running  it  down  as  a  slow  poison,  sure 


bo  destroy  the  nerves,  and  produce  all 
ma niier  of  evil."  According  to  a  story 
by  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  one  of  the  effects 
of  green  tea  is  to  be  visited  o'  nights  by 
an  impalpable  monkey  with  red  eyes. 
Punch,  with  that  happy,  witty  way 
it  lias,  calls  this  state  "delirium  tea- 
meiis."  A  eupful  of  green  tea  in  a  bowl 
of  punch  is  a  discreet  addition. 

The  commonest  tea  is  black,  and  it  is 
almost  always  a  blend,  even  when  the 
terms  Congou  and  Souchong  are  em- 
ployed. China,  India,  and  Ceylon— all 
three— are  levied  upon  for  these  mix- 
tures. Their  description  in  the  cata- 
logues is  worth  study;  indeed,  all  mer- 
chants' adjectives  are  worth  study.  A 
table  of  ten  graduated  qualities  of  black 
teas  lies  before  me.  The  lowest  priced 
variety  is  "pure  and  useful;"  then 
"strong  and  liquoring;"  then  "strong 
and  rich  flavored."  While  the  same 
kind,  but  two-pence  dearer,  is  "finer 
grade  and  very  economical;"  then 
"splendid  liquor;"  then  "extra  choice 
and  strongly  recommended;"  then 
"beautiful  quality;"  then  "soft  and 
rich;"  then  "small  young  leaf,  magnifi- 
cent liquor;"  and,  finally,  at  three  shil- 
lings and  four-pence,  "very  choice, 
small  leaf,  a  connoisseur's  tea."  In  an- 
other list  I  find  "very  pungent  and 
flavory."  "Syrupy"  is  also  a  hard- 
wrorked  epithet.  It  would  puzzle  a  con- 
scientious merchant  to  fit  any  of  these 
terms,  even  the  humblest,  to  some  of 
the  tea  that  one  now  and  then  is  forced 
to  drink.  But  the  British  tourist  is 
attracted  not  by  the  tea  as  tea,  but  by 
tea  with  accessories.  The  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil,  the  comedian,  used  to  tell 
with  great  glee  of  the  cannibal  tea  at 
Kew:  thus— "Tea,  plain,  6cZ.;"  "Tea, 
with  shrimps,  9c/.;"  "Tea,  with  children, 
Is."  But  tea  that  has  such  accompani- 
ments is  not  to  be  run  after  by  the 
epicure.  Of  all  the  public  varieties  the 
tea  obtained  at  a  railway  station  is  per- 
haps the  worst.  The  liquor  served  at 
those  carnivals  which  are  known  to 
schoolboys  as  tea  fights  or  bun 
struggles,  is  a  close  competitor,  but 
being  free,  or  inexpensive,  it  has  an 
advantage  over  the  station  tea,  which 
is  costly.    A  question  in  an  examination 
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paper  circulated  among  the  students  at 
a  London  hospital,  asked  the  reader  to 
"give  some  idea  of  the  grief  felt  by  the 
refreshment  room  tea  at  never  having 
seen  Asia."  This  sorrow  might  be 
shared  by  the  station  blend.  Its  only 
merit  is  its  heat,  but  that  usually  is 
nullified  by  the  brevity  of  the  time  limit 
allowed  by  the  company  for  its  con- 
sumption. Ship's  tea,  that  is  to  say,  tea 
in  the  cabin  of  the  ocean  tramp,  would 
be  worse,  only  that  at  sea  one  is  too 
hungry  to  care  for  refinements  of  flavor. 
The  officers  are  said  to  discriminate  be- 
tween tea  and  coffee  by  taking  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  jug.  If  hot, 
the  beverage  is  coffee;  if  cold,  tea. 

Cold  tea  has  its  adherents  no  less  than 
hot.  One  of  the  merits  of  cold  tea  is 
that,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  would 
say,  it  "looks  like  beer."  This  to  the 
ordinary  member  of  society  is  a  pecul- 
iarity which  will  cause  no  excitement, 
but  the  resemblance  is  of  some  value 
to  publicans  who  do  not  wish  to  offend 
customers  by  not  drinking  with  them, 
and  yet  do  not  care  to  be  continually 
sipping  alcoholic  liquor.  A  glass  of 
cold  tea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  glass  of 
beer.  And,  indeed,  when  one  is  really 
thirsty  on  a  hot  day,  there  is  nothing 
more  delightsome.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  liquor  cools  apart  from 
the  leaves.  The  most  welcome  drink 
that  ever  came  to  me  was  cold  tea.  We 
found  it  in  a  charcoal  burner's  hut  in 
the  New  Forest.  The  charcoal  burner 
was  absent,  and  we  left  a  sixpence 
blinking  at  the  bottom  of  the  empty 
basin.  I  hope  he  was  satisfied,  but  if 
on  his  return  he  was  half  as  thirsty  as 
we,  he  would,  rather  than  have  lost  his 
tea.  have  forfeited  the  savings  of  his 
life.  For  the  time  being  our  need  was 
greater  than  his. 

The  origin  of  tea,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  as  natural  as  it  is  credible. 
Prince  Darma,  in  the  remote  ages,  was 
a  holy  Asiatic,  who  spent  day  and  night 
in  meditations  upon  the  Infinite,  and. 
like  the  shoeblack  in  "The  Dweller  on 
the  Threshold,"  all  the  things  that  be- 
gin with  a  capital  letter.  One  night  his 
ecstasy  was  interrupted  by  sleep.    On 


awaking  he  was  so  dismayed  at  his 
infirmity  that  he  tore  off  his  eyelids, 
and  flung  them  (says  the  writer  from 
whom  comes  my  version  of  the  legend) 
on  the  ground.  The  spectacle  of  a  holy 
Asiatic  flinging  his  eyelids  on  the 
ground  deserves  the  notice  of  an  his- 
torical painter.  On  visiting  the  spot 
later,  Prince  Darma  found  that  his  eye- 
lids had  grown  into  a  shrub.  He  had 
the  wit  to  take  some  of  the  leaves  and 
pour  boiling  water  upon  them.  Ever 
after  by  simply  drinking  a  little  of  the 
precious  liquor  he  was  able  to  keep 
sleep  at  bay  and  pursue  his  thoughts 
with  added  zest  and  profit. 

The  English  history  of  the  plant  is 
comparatively  brief.  According  to  the 
popular  statement  tea  was  introduced 
into  his  country  from  Holland  in  1666. 
D'Israeli.  however,  thinks  the  date 
earlier,  because  he  once  heard  of  a  col- 
lector whose  treasures  included  Oliver 
Cromwell's  teapot.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  is  not  necessarily  evidence,  for  we 
have  all  heard  of  the  museum  which 
possessed  a  small  skull  certified  to  be 
the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  when  a 
boy.  Moreover,  one  Thomas  Garway.  a 
tobacconist  and  coffee  dealer  in  Ex- 
change Alley,  sold  tea  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  sterling  a  pound  weight 
about  1660.  Not,  however,  for  a  score 
or  more  of  years  later  was  tea  at  all 
common,  although  Charles  the  Second's 
Queen  Henrietta,  who  had  sipped  it 
With  gusto  in  Portugal,  stamped  the 
beverage  with  her  approval  in  the  court. 
Mr.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  the  new 
fashion,  in  which  he  praised  together 
the  "best  of  queens"  and  the  "best  of 
herbs."  Mr.  Waller,  by  the  way. 
learned  from  a  Jesuit  who  came  from 
China  in  1664  that  tea  and  beaten-up 
eggs  made  a  worthy  substitute  for  a 
"competent  meal."  Concerning  the  be- 
ginnings of  tea  in  this  country  there  is 
a  story  told  by  Southey  of  the  great- 
grandmother  of  a  friend  of  his,  who 
made  one  of  the  party  that  sat  down 
to  the  first  pound  of  tea  that  ever  came 
to  Penrith.  They  boiled  it  in  a  kettle, 
and  ate  the  leaves  with  butter  and  salt, 
wondering  wherein  the  attraction  lay. 

Tea.  generally,  met  with  the  opposi- 
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tion  which  nowadays  is  reserved  for 
motor  cars  and  new  comic  papers.  In 
DTsraeli's  account  of  its  introduction, 
he  says  that  Patin,  a  French  savant, 
called  the  leaf  "l'impertinente  nou- 
veaut6  du  siecle"— the  seventeenth— 
and  that  Hahnemann  (With  the  upper 
part  of  whose  body  we  are  so  familiar 
by  reason  of  its  place  in  the  shop  win- 
dows of  homoeopathic  chemists)  de- 
scribed tea  dealers  as  "immoral  mem- 
bers of  society,  lying  in  wait  for  men's 
purses  and  lives."  Colley  Cibber  wrote 
that  tea  was  "the  universal  pretence  of 
bringing  the  wicked  of  both  sexes  to- 
gether in  a  morning."  The  indictment 
was  indeed  persistent  and  grave.  Com- 
menting upon  an  attack  made  in  tea's 
early  days  by  Duncan  Forbes,  an 
lAlinburyh  reviewer  wrote,  in  1816 
the  following  summarizing  passage: 
"The  progress  of  this  famous  plant  has 
been  something  like  the  progress  of 
truth;  suspected  at  tirst.  though  very 
palatable  to  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  taste  it;  resisted  as  it  encroached; 
abused  as  its  popularity  seemed  to 
spread;  and  establishing  its  triumph  at 
last,  in  cheering  the  whole  land  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage,  only  by  the 
slow  and  resistless  efforts  of  time  and 
its  own  virtues." 

B.  V.  Luc  is. 


From  The  Speaker. 
POLITICAL  ORATORY. 

There  is  no  more  common  affectation 
than  to  run  down  the  value  of  politi- 
cal oratory,  to  sneer  with  Carlyle  at 
our  "National  Palaver,"  or  with  Rus- 
kin  at  the  vain  debates  "under  the 
lacquered  splendors  of  Westminster." 
And  yet  proverbially  inarticulate  as 
we  are  as  a  nation,  really  slow  of 
speech  as  we  are,  compared  with  Irish- 
men or  Frenchmen  or  with  the  peoples 
of  Latin  blood,  there  is  no  nation 
where  the  habit  of  speech  has  been 
more  closely  studied  or  where  the  gift 
of  speech  confers  a  greater  power. 
The  power  of  speaking     is     not    only 


what  Mr.  Chamberlain  lately  called  it, 
"a  necessary  force,  a  potent  influence 
in  our  public  life,  but  it  is  also,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  most  influential  gift 
that  an  Englishman  can  have.  It  lifts 
the  man  who  owns  it  in  deep  measure 
immediately  above  his  fellows,  and 
even  places  him,  as  no  other  quality  of 
experience  or  genius  can,  almost  at 
once  among  the  leaders  of  the  State. 
No  literature  in  the  world  possesses  so 
many  examples  of  impressive  and 
pathetic  speeches  made  on  the  scaffold 
by  men  about  to  die,  examples,  of 
which  Latimer's  and  Cranmer's,  Ra- 
leigh's and  Strafford's,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  best  known.  No  country  in  the 
world  can  show  such  a  tradition  of 
Parliamentary  speeches,  or  such  great 
results  attaching  to  them,  as  the  coun- 
try which  learned  Parliamentary  ora- 
tory from  Eliot,  Wentworth,  Pym, 
which  developed  it  under  Shaftesbury 
and  Halifax,  which  saw  it  at  its  rich- 
est under  Bolingbroke  and  Chat- 
ham, at  its  richest  in  the  age 
of  orators  that  followed  them, 
and  which  handed  it  on  in  its 
glory  to  Canning  and  Gladstone  and 
Bright.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  in 
England  many  administrators  who 
were  poor  speakers,  many  great  men 
whose  fluency  was  at  best  laboriously 
acquired.  But  no  perversity  can  be 
greater  than  to  suppose  that  these  men 
gained  anything  by  being  unable  to 
speak.  No  one  who  has  studied  Crom- 
well's speeches  will  challenge  his 
right  to  be  labelled  "inarticulate;"  but 
that  fact  only  forces  on  one  the  reflec- 
tion how  much  Cromwell  lost  by  his 
powerlessness,  and  how  much,  on  the 
other  hand,  Napoleon,  for  instance, 
gained  by  his  rare  power    of  speech. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  the  other  day  drew 
a  distinction  between  the  eloquence  of 
passion  and  the  eloquence  of  reason; 
the  one  a  natural  gift,  the  other  an  ac- 
complishment to  be  studied  and  ac- 
quired. This  is,  perhaps,  only  another 
form  of  the  old  distinction  between  the 
orator  and  the  speaker;  but,  if  so,  it  is 
a  distinction  not  altogether  happily  ex- 
pressed.   Oratory   is  nothing  if  it  ap- 
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peals   to  passion   only.       The   speaker 
who  is  no  orator— Mr.  Parnell  was  a 
case  in  point— not  unfrequently  excels 
in   passionate   appeal.      The   real  dis- 
tinction between  the  successful  orator 
and  the  successful  speaker  is,  we  take 
it,  this.    Both  must  be  able  to  appeal 
to  the  emotions  as  well  as  to  the  rea- 
son, though,  no  doubt,  the  orator  uses 
this  power  in  a  greater  degree.    Both 
must  have  command  of  language  and 
the  instinct  of  debate.    But,  over  and 
above  these  things,   the  orator     must 
have  a  gift  of  fancy,  a  gift  of  intensity, 
a  gift  of  style,  a  gift  of  uttering  now 
and  then  a  superb  commonplace,  and 
beyond  all  else  a  gift  of  feeling  the 
pulse  and  holding  the  heart  of  his  au- 
dience,   which    no    mere    speaker   ever 
can  attain.    It  is,  in  fact,  another  ex- 
ample of  the  difference  between  genius 
and    talent.       The    orator    must    have 
something  of  the  uncertainty  of  genius, 
of  its  surprises  and  of  its  possible  fail- 
ures too.    A  great  speaker,  we  imagine, 
hardly  ever,  a  great  orator  not  unfre- 
quently, may  fail  of  his  effect.    What 
one    peculiarly     associates     with     the 
highest  oratory  are  those  momentary 
flashes,  due  to  intense  feeling  and   to 
the  power  of  expressing  it  in  exactly 
the  right  words,  which  made  Chat  ha  111 
as  an  orator  so     conspicuously     great, 
and  which  gave     to     Mirabeau's     dis- 
courses—discourses often    written    out 
laboriously  by  other  hands— the    sud- 
den    inspiration     which     carried     his 
audience   away.       All   men    who   have 
been  great     orators     have     had    this 
power,  a  power  altogether  independent 
of  the  amount  of  preparation  given  to 
the  speech.    Wentworth  had   it  when, 
even  in  the  moment  of  opposition,  he 
poured  out  his  passionate  declaration 
of     loyalty  to   Charles:    "For,   besides 
the  supply  which  we  shall  readily  give 
him  suitable  to  his  occasions,  we  gift 
him      our      hearts— our      hearts,      Mr. 
Speaker,  a  gift  that  God  calls  for  and 
fit  for  a  king."    The  younger  Pitt  had 
it,  in  spite  of  his  "fearful  command  of 
rounded  periods,"  when  he  turned,  in 
his  great  speech  upon  the  slave  trade, 
and    flung  a   grand    quotation    through 


the  windows  of  the  Commons  at  the 
rising  sun:— 

Nos  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 
Bolingbroke  and  Fox,  Sheridan,  Can- 
ning, Mr.  Gladstone,  have  all  displayed 
this  power  with  marked  effect.  But 
for  a  great  speech  this  gift  is  not  re- 
quired. Neither  of  the  two  men  who 
are  at  present  the  best  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Asquith,  has  yet  shown  that 
he  possesses  it,  though  Mr.  Asquith 
has  unquestionably  many  of  the  gifts 
of  the  orator,  and  though  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain sometimes— as  in  his  masterly 
speech  on  the  first  reading  of  the  sec- 
ond Home  Rule  Bill— has  shown  some- 
thing of  the  orator's  power  of  loftier 
appeal.  Neither  of  the  two  leaders  of 
parties  in  the  Commons  at  this  mo- 
ment would  be  called  an  orator  even 
by  his  friends,  though  both  have  a 
singular  command  of  dexterous  and 
even  stately  speech.  Curiously  enough, 
if  we  want  oratory,  as  Lord  Rosebery's 
cnarming  little  speech  at  Edinburgh 
reminds  us,  we  must  go  in  these  days  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox's 
dictum,  that  a  speech  that  reads  well 
must  have  been  a  bad  speech,  repre- 
sents the  truth,  and  helps  to  explain 
why  Burke's  magnificent  addresses 
sometimes  failed.  And  yet  it  is  at  the 
same  time  true  that  the  best  speeches 
are  those  which  have  been  largely 
written  out,  or  at  least  elaborately  pre- 
pared beforehand.  No  mistake  could 
be  greater  than  to  imagine,  as  many 
people  do,  that  the  greatest  orator  Is 
the  man  who  least  prepares  his  speech. 
All  real  evidence  points  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  from  Chatham  to  Mira- 
beau,  from  Sheridan  to  Mr.  Bright. 
Burke  himself,  in  his  earliest  and 
greatest  speeches,  before  his  gorgeous 
Oriental  imagination  made  his  Indian 
speeches  overwrought,  before  his  ha- 
tred of  the  Revolution  made  his 
speeches  on  that  subject  full  of  rant, 
is  a  fine  example  of  what  preparation 
may  achieve.  His  speeches  on  Taxa- 
tion and  Conciliation  in  America  both 
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astonished  and  delighted  the  Com- 
mons, and  no  man  can  read  at  least 
one  of  their  magnificent  apostrophes 
without  feeling  its  effectiveness  to- 
day. "As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom 
to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of  this 
country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty, 
the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our 
common  faith— wherever  the  chosen 
race  and  sons  of  England  worship  free- 
dom, they  will  turn  their  faces  toward 
you."  The  grand  style  has  gone,  but 
tlic  spell  of  oratory  is  still  unbroken. 
Recent  years  have  not.  it  is  true,  given 
ns  proofs  of  its  rare  power  so  startling 
as  Halifax's  speech  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  which  won  a  crown  for  James  II., 
or  as  Sheridan's  speech  on  the  Begums 
of  Oudh,  which  produced  so  profound 
an  impression  that  the  House,  over- 
come by  its  excitement,  unanimously 
adjourned.  But  they  have  given  us 
results  not  much  less  striking  in  such 


episodes  as  the  Ereo  Trade  Agitation 
and  the  first  Midlothian  Campaign. 
We  shall  not,  perhaps,  again  see  such 
an  age  of  Parliamentary  orators  as 
the  introduction  of  reporting,  together 
with  the  system  of  nomination  bor- 
oughs for  young  men  of  genius,  and 
the  absence  of  platform  speaking,  pro- 
duced a  century  ago.  Public  speaking 
in  the  future  may  come  to  depend  less 
on  grace  of  culture  and  more  on  power 
of  lungs.  The  development  of  the 
press  might  possibly  tend  to  obscure 
its  importance,  ;is  the  pamphlets  of 
Swift  and  Bolingbroke  did  in  that 
great  i>amphleteering  age;  but  that 
would  require  in  our  press-writers 
the  talents  of  Bolingbroke  and  Swift. 
(Mi  the  whole,  look  where  we  will, 
we  see  no  sign  that  the  power 
of  the  orator  need  as  yet  resign 
its  sceptre,  whatever  other  changes 
politics  may   have  in  store. 


Persian  Women  at  Home. — Sacred  from 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  visitors,  generally 
built  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  pos- 
sessing a  small  courtyard  of  its  own,  is 
the  Anderun — the  apartment  devoted  by 
the  Persian  to  his  womankind.  Here 
tne  upper-class  women  live  in  their 
little  world,  and,  narrow  though  it  be, 
they  would  not  exchange  it  for  any 
amount  of  Western  liberty.  They  wish 
for  nothing  better.  So  far  from  being 
caged  birds  pining  for  freedom,  a  life  of 
wider  scope  and  activity  would  be  em- 
inently distasteful  to  them.  Love,  fine 
clothes,  jewels,  and  plenty  of  sweetmeats 
are  the  ingredients  that  form  their  hap- 
piness. In  Turkey  and  India  the  harem 
doors  are  being  gradually  opened  to  pro- 
gressive ideas;  but  in  Persia,  the  land  of 
retrogression  and  decay,  no  corner  of  the 
purdah  has  as  yet  been  lifted.  Strictly 
veiled,  and  debarred  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  sex  (excepting  near  re- 
lations), Persian  women  nevertheless  con- 
trive to  influence  public  affairs  in  no  small 
degree.  The  most  zealous  apostle  and 
preacher  of  the  Bab  was  a  woman,  and 
the  late  shah's  mother  was  a  person  of 


much  political  importance — through  her 
energy  and  diplomacy  lie  came  to  the 
throne.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  fe- 
male society,  and  much  time  is  spent  in 
paying  calls,  attending  funerals  and  wed- 
dings, and  the  bath;  this  last  is  a  general 
meeting-place,  where  the  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood  is  exchanged  and  characters 
receive  no  gentle  handling.  A  man  of 
wealth  places  the  charge  of  his  harem 
in  the  hands  of  eunuchs,  who  regulate 
the  household  expenses,  see  that  unde- 
sirable visitors  in  the  shape  of  dervishes 
and  fortune-tellers  are  excluded,  and  do 
their  best  to  keep  in  abeyance  that  spirit 
of  intrigue  which  is  as  the  breath  in  her 
nostrils  to  every  Persian  woman.  For- 
merly women  convicted  of  infidelity  were 
horribly  punished,  and  the  matter  was 
left  in  the  husband's  hands,  but  cases  are 
now  becoming  happily  rarer.  It  is  the 
shah's  royal  prerogative  to  inspect  every 
man's  harem,  and  a  visit  from  the  "Asy- 
lum of  the  Universe"  is  a  great  event  in 
the  lives  of  the  inmates,  for  if  any  one 
of  them  finds  favor  with  the  monarch 
she  is  transferred  to  his  keeping,  which 
is  considered  promotion  in  her  eyes. 

Queen. 
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Faith  and  the  Universe,  etc. 


FAITH    AND   THE    UNIVERSE, 

A  trembling  Star  that  steals  along, 
Vast  Night's  belated  wanderer, 

A  pale  ghost  by  the  splendor  strong 
Of  Venus  and  of  Jupiter; 

A  world  forlorn  with  one  sad  moon 
To  light,  across  the  unsounded  deep, 

Her  clouded  orbit,  and  the  swoon 
Of      her      dream-shaken,      shuddering 
sleep:— 

Is  this  the  place  where  one  should  say 
Was  found  a  creed  for  all  the  spheres— 

That  Truth's  sole  Sun  is  the  weak  ray 
That  flits  thro'  our  embarrassed  years? 

No  thought  of  God  august,  benign, 
Born  of  hope's,  reason's  puzzled  strife 

May  fully  the  veiled  force  define 
Which  feeds  the  roots  of  boundless  life. 
Spectator.  Joskpii    TBUMAK. 


THE   PLAGUE   OF  APATHY. 

The  dewfall  of  compassion,  is  it  o'er 

So    soon?     So  soon   is    dead    indifference 

come? 
From  wintry  sea  to  sea  the  land  lies  numb. 
With  palsy  of  the  spirit  stricken  sore, 
The  land  lies  numb  from  iron  shore  to 

shore. 
The  unconcerned— they  flourish;  loud  are 

some, 
And  without  shame.    The  multitude  stand 

dumb. 
The  England  that  we  vaunted  is  no  more. 
Only  the  witling's  sneer,  the  worldling's 

smile, 
The  weakling's  tremors,  fail  him  not  who 

fain 
Would  rouse  to  noble  deed.    And  all  the 

while 
A  homeless  people,  in  their  mortal  pain, 
Toward  one  far  and  famous  ocean  isle 
Stretch  hands  of  prayer,  and  stretch  those 

hands  in  vain. 

William  Watson. 


LOVE'S  BIRD. 
When  thrushes  rest  the  weary  head, 

And  linnets  lie  in  gold  and  green, 
When  blackbirds  on  a  downy  bed 

Are  silvered  with  a  moony  sheen, 

What  voice  awakes  the  emerald  house? 

What  love  incarnate  flies  on  wings? 
What     passion     shakes     the     trembling 
boughs? 

It  is  the  bird  of  love  that  sings. 

It  is  the  bird  of  love  that  sings, 
Stabbing  our  silence  like  a  sword, 

And  Love  himself  that  flies  on  wings, 
God  the  enchanter,  and  no  bird. 

Our  moon  of  honey,  our  marriage  moon, 
Rides  in  the  heaven  for  our  delight; 

The  silver  world  grows  golden  soon, 
Honey  and  gold  spilled  in  the  night. 

The  bird  of  love,  the  bird  of  pain, 
He  sings  our  marriage  moon  away; 

Filling  the  night  with  golden  rain, 
Betwixt  the  darkness  and  the  day. 

Closer  and  closer,  hold  me  close, 
For  is  it  love  or  death  he  sings? 

And  is  it  love  or  death  that  goes 
Through  the  sweet  night  with  rustling 


wings : 


Katharine  Tynan 


IN  THE  SHADOW. 

Oh,  she  will  have  the  deep,  dark  heart,  for 

all  her  face  is  fair, 
As  deep  and  dark  as  though  beneath  the 

shadow  of  her  hair: 
For  in  her  hair  a  spirit  dwells  that  no 

white  spirit  is, 
And  hell  is  in  the  hopeless  heaven  of  that 

lost  spirit's  kiss. 
She  has  two  men  within  the  palm,  the 

hollow  of  her  hand: 
She   takes    their   souls    and    blows    them 

forth  as  idle,  drifted  sand; 
And  one  falls  back  upon  her  breast  that  is 

his  quiet  home, 
And  one  goes  out  into  the  night  and  is  as 

wind-blown  foam. 

And  is  there  any  home  for  him  whose  por- 
tion is  the  night? 

And  is  there   any  peace  for  him  whose 
doom  is  endless  flight? 

O  wild,   sad  bird,   O  wind-spent  bird,   O 
bird  upon  the  wave, 

There  is  no  home  for  thee,  wild  bird,  but 
in  the  cold  sea-grave! 

Fiona  MacLeod. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
DID   HE  REMEMBER? 
III. 

When  Major  Neligan  came  to  ex- 
amine the  agency  books,  he  found  they 
were  principally  devoted  to  single-col- 
umn entries,  headed  "Arrears  of  Rent." 
He  forthwith  determined  to  appoint 
a  day  of  settlement,  and  bid  every  ten- 
ant on  the  estate  to  the  Interesting 
ceremony.  It  was  his  intention  10  do 
the  thing  in  the  good  old  style,  and 
provide  a  substantial  repast  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  more  important  part  of  the 
business. 

The  grand  settling-day  arrived— but 
the  tenants  did  not.  From  early  morn- 
ing until  the  shadows  of  evening  began 
to  creep  across  the  lawn,  the  major 
waited  and  watched;  but  if  they  that 
were  bidden  did  not,  with  one  consent, 
begin  to  send  excuses,  it  certainly 
seemed  as  if  they  had  decided  to  ig- 
nore the  invitation. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  two 
solitary  figures  appeared  in  sight.  The 
pair  approached  in  a  rather  leisurely 
manner,  not  without  a  certain  amount 
of  caution  apparently,  as  if  the  object 
of  their  visit  was  simply  to  spy  out  the 
land.  Neligan  had  them  in  at  once, 
and  a  little  banter  ensued  upon  their 
dilatory  attendance.  Certainly,  as  far 
as  the  eating  and  drinking  part  of  the 
business  went,  they  were  hosts  in 
themselves;  but  they  evidently  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  proceedings.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  major's  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  room,  they 
seized  their  hats  and  quietly  de- 
camped. 

To  say  that  Neligan  was  furious 
would  be  quite  too  mild  a  term  to  ex- 
press the  extent  of  his  righteous  indig- 
nation. Next  day,  following  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  as  the  wise  Mo- 
hamet employed  with  respect  to  his 
mountain,  he  started  off  to  hunt  up  the 
delinquents,  fully  determined  to  bring 
them  to  their  senses.  A  crisis  was 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
impetuous  major  chose  to  have  it  out 
with   these   troublesome  fellows,    then 


and  there.  Persuasive  measures  had 
proved  a  dismal  failure;  well,  if  they 
wouldn't  be  led,  they  must  be  driven, 
that  was  all. 

During  the  next  week  or  two  the  re- 
lations between  agent  and  tenants  be- 
came more  and  more  strained.  Then 
the  major  boldly  declared  war  by  is- 
suing a  batch  of  ejectment  notices 
upon  the  defaulters.  They  retaliated 
with  a  boycotting  manifesto,  a  copy 
of  which  was  promptly  posted  up  on 
his  gates. 

Neligan  entered  upon  the  strife  with 
all  the  ardor  of  an  old  campaigner. 
Threatening  letters  began  to  pour  in 
upon  him;  he  tossed  them  into  the  fire 
with  the  utmost  unconcern.  Midnight 
meetings  were  held,  at  which  his  name 
was  denounced;  he  walked  abroad  as 
usu.il.  scorning  police  protection.  In 
the  dead  of  night  his  gate  pillars  were 
decorated  with  a  device  which  bore  an 
approximate  resemblance  to  a  skull 
and  cross-bones,  underneath  which  ap- 
peared the  rude  outline  of  a  coffin;  but 
he  only  laughed  at  such  silly  attempts 
to  intimidate  him. 

As  time  went  on,  Mary  observed 
with  pain  and  misgiving  a  gradual 
change  in  Phil's  manner.  He  was  no 
longer  the  alert,  willing  fellow  of 
former  days,  but  went  about  his  work 
with  downcast  looks;  silent,  thoughtful, 
and  almost  morose.  Once  or  twice  she- 
saw  him  in  earnest  conversation  with 
certain  men,  wliom  she  had  good  rea- 
son to  suspect  were  among  her  father's 
bitterest  enemies. 

What  did  this  change  betoken?  Was 
he  debating  as  to  whether  he  should 
join  hands  with  his  fellows,  or  brave 
their  scorn  and  hatred  by  sticking 
manfully  to  the  major  and  his  family? 
It  was  impossible  to  say.  The  choice 
had  to  -be  made,  however;  there  was 
no  getting  out  of  it.  As  she  watched 
him  from  day  to  day,  Mary's  heart  was 
filled  with  secret  dread;  somehow  she 
seemed  instinctively  to  feel  that  the 
question  would  be  decided  against 
them. 

The  decisive  moment  came  rather 
sooner  than  she  had   expected.      one 
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evening.  Phil  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  major's  study.  Twisting  his  hat 
awkwardly  in  his  hands,  he  stam- 
mered out  an  apology  for  disturbing 
his  honor,  but  he  just  came  up  to  say 
that  he  wished  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  week;  there  was  a  bit  of  land  to 
fre  had  down  by  the  Red  Bog,  and  he 
thought  he  might  do  worse  than  to 
take  it. 

The  major  flew  into  a  towering  rage 
— he  wasn't  to  be  hoodwinked  so  easily; 
he  could  see  plainly  enough  through 
that  flimsy  excuse! 

"At  the  end  of  the  week!"  he  vocif- 
erated, rising  to  his  feet.  "No!  You'll 
leave  this  instant,  you  great  hulking 
coward!  So  you're  afraid  to  stand  by 
those  who  have  befriended  you?— well, 
take  your  wages,  you  ungrateful  scoun- 
drel, and  clear  out  of  my  sight!"  And 
he  flung  the  money  on  the  floor. 

Phil  stooped  down  and  quietly  col- 
lected the  scattered  coins.  He  made 
no  reply  to  those  bitter,  cutting  words, 
though  it  was  plain  they  had  struck 
home,  and  were  rankling  in  his  spirit. 
He  drew  himself  up,  and  for  a  single 
moment  looked  the  major  full  in  the 
face;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  enmity 
or  malice  in  that  look— rather  more  of 
reproach  than  anything  else.  Then  he 
turned  slowly  away,  and  left  the  room 
in  silence. 

It  was  growing  dusk  rapidly  as  he 
trudged  down  the  lane  towards  the  vil- 
lage, his  bundle  slung  on  a  stick  over 
his  shoulder.  Suddenly  he  appeared 
to  hesitate,  and  looked  from  side  to 
side  as  if  anxious  to  make  his  escape 
through  the  thick  hawthorn  hedge. 
Mary  was  approaching.  On  seeing 
him,  she  quickened  her  steps,  and  was 
soon  at  his  side. 

"Oh,  Phil!"  she  cried,  in  accents  of 
distress,  "are  you  going  to  desert  us 
too?  What  would  your  poor  mother 
have  said  to  this,  Phil?  Do  you  re- 
member her  dying  words  that  evening 
in  the  cottage?" 

"I  do,  Miss  Mary,  I  do!"  he  said,  in 
a  husky  voice.  "God  knows  I  do, 
but " 


The  words  died  upon  his'  lips,  the 
eager  light  faded  from  his  eyes,  and 
a  cold,  hard  look  settled  upon  his  fea- 
tures. Mary,  following  the  direction 
of  his  gaze,  saw  a  dark  scowling  face 
behind  the  hedge.  The  man,  who- 
ever he  was,  watched  them  with  a 
grim  intentness  that  positively  made 
her  shudder.  She  parted  from  Phil 
abruptly,  and  walked  on  rapidly 
towards  the  house,  terrified  by  the 
sight  of  that  evil  countenance. 

Only  once  did  she  pause  to  look  back. 
The  man  had  come  out  into  the  lane 
and  appeared  to  be  talking  earnestly  to 
Phil.  The  latter,  however,  seemed  to 
pay  little  attention,  for  his  head  was 
turned  in  her  direction,  and  his  gaze 
clung  to  her  to  the  last. 

She  reached  home  cold,  tired,  and 
sick  at  heart.  The  major  was  pacing 
restlessly  before  the  house,  his  head 
bare,  his  face  still  flushed,  and  his 
whole  aspect  indicating  an  unsettled 
and  indignant  state  of  mind. 

"Well,  child,  so  your  precious 
protege  has  proved  himself  a  precious 
rascal,"  he  said,  as  she  joined  him. 
"Oh,  he's  deserted— gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  bag  and  baggage— and  a  good 
riddance  too!  I  thought  all  along  it 
would  come  to  this;  there  isn't  one  of 
them  to  be  trusted;  they're  all  tarred 
with  the  same  brush." 

Mary  did  not  venture  a  word  in 
Phil's  defence.  Though  she  believed 
in  her  heart  he  had  no  evil  intentions 
towards  them,  yet  she  had  placed  such 
reliance  upon  his  fidelity,  his  open  de- 
sertion was  a  cruel  blow  to  her.  More- 
over, she  feared,  now  he  had  cast  off 
all  restraining  influence,  if  he  once  got 
among  a  bad  set,  they  would  succeed 
in  poisoning  his  mind,  and  lead  him 
into  mischief  of  some  sort. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  who  had  joined 
Phil  in  the  lane — a  scoundrel  of  the 
blackest  dye,  known  as  "American" 
Moran— took  care  not  to  trust  his  com- 
panion out  of  sight  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  for  there  was 
an  important  matter  to  be  settled  later 
on,  and  he  had  special  reasons  for  de- 
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siring  Phil's  presence.  This  fellow 
Moran  was  one  of  the  major's  bitterest 
enemies,  though  why  that  should  be 
so  was  best  known  to  himself.  He 
held  no  tenancy  on  the  Vereker  estate 
—or  on  any  other  estate  for  that  mat- 
ter. He  and  a  colleague  named  Hen- 
nessy  (an  evicted  tenant  from  an  ad- 
joining estate)  were  the  leading  spir- 
its in  all  that  was  seditious  and  ruf- 
fianly. They  took  upon  themselves  to 
direct  and  control  the  views  of  the 
Derawlin  tenants,  spurred  them  on  to 
blind  resistance  of  their  agent,  and  fos- 
tered the  bad  feeling  that  had  lately 
sprung  up,  until  it  was  quite  sturdy 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself.  Though 
absolutely  men  of  straw,  as  far  as 
means  and  position  went,  they  exer- 
cised a  despotic  sway  over  the  minds 
of  these  misguided  peasants.  It  was 
as  much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to 
question  their  authority,  for  they  only 
had  to  denounce  him  as  a  traitor  Lo 
the  cause — and  then  let  him  look  to 
himself. 

If  in  the  silent  watches  of  that  night 
•the  inmates  of  a  wayside  cottage 
caught  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps 
on  the  road  outside,  they  sat  still  and 
listened,  without  daring  to  approach 
door  or  window.  No  word  was  ut- 
tered, no  surprise  displayed,  but  a 
steady  look,  full  of  grave  import, 
passed  from  one  to  the  other.  The  cat- 
tle in  the  fields,  start  led  by  the  dark 
figures  that  went  gliding  noiselessly 
by,  rushed  wildly  hither  and  thither, 
while  the  more  timid  colts  dashed  off 
at  a  mad  gallop.  Low  whistles  re- 
sounded from  different  points;  men 
crept  along  by  the  hedges;  others  made 
their  way  through  unfrequented  paths; 
all  converged  to  the  same  spot. 

Down  by  the  riverside,  where  a  weir 
had  been  thrown  across  the  stream, 
stood  the  black,  roofless  skeleton  of  a 
once  flourishing  mill.  A  dilapidated  mud 
cabin  jutted  out  from  one  of  the  outer 
walls,  but  the  dense  shadow  of  the 
great  towering  mass  behind  it  almost 
completely  hid  it  from  Bight.  Man 
after  man  approached  this  cabin;  the 


door  was  silently  opened,  and  they  dis- 
appeared into  the  gloom  beyond. 

One  hour  passed.  A  profound  and 
deathlike  silence  hovered  over  the 
ruin,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  which  a 
secret  conclave  deliberated  upon  a 
question  of  life  and  death.  Then  the 
door  opened,  and  a  man,  whose  white, 
agitated  face  seemed  to  show  he  had 
passed  through  some  trying  ordeal, 
peeped  out,  listened,  and  slunk  away 
into  the  darkness.  After  that,  the  re- 
mainder stole  out  in  twos  and  threes, 
all  equally  relieved  that  the  business 
of  the  night  was  over.  Some  few,  who 
had  evidently  not  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings,  addressed  eager 
inquiries  to  their  companions,  and 
were  answered  in  a  iow  whisper — 

"Yes,  it's  settled;  next  Monday  even- 
ing on  the  Castleisland  road;  Phil 
Scully's  got  to  do  it." 

IV. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  week 
Phil's  steps  were  dogged  by  those  two 
arch-conspirators,  Moran  and  Hen- 
nessy.  Somehow,  they  didn't  seem 
quite  sure  of  their  man,  and  took  good 
care  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
possible  consequences  of  any  qualms 
of  conscience  with  which  he  might 
have  been  troubled.  He  was  never 
permitted  to  wander  out  of  sight,  lest 
he  should  slip  off  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  the  police.  Such  a  no- 
tion, however,  did  not  once  enter  into 
Phil's  mind;  to  "turn  informer"  was, 
in  his  eyes,  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  depravity. 

In  the  evenings  he  sat  by  the  turf 
fire,  silent,  moody,  and  apparently  ob- 
livious to  the  covert  looks  and  secret 
whisperings  of  his  companions.  They 
would  have  given  much  to  have  got 
at  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  his  mind  just  then,  and  vainly 
endeavored  to  draw  him  out  regarding 
the  business  on  hand.  But  Phil  kept 
his  own  counsel,  though  he  appeared 
resolved  upon  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion, whatever  it  may  have  been. 

On    the    Castleisland    road,    about    a 
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mile  or  two  from  Derawlin,  there  was 
a  steep  incline  known  as  Sweeney's 
Hill.  As  you  approached  the  top,  a 
sudden  opening  in  the  hedge  revealed  a 
roofless  hut,  of  which  the  four  bare 
walls  alone  remained  standing.  It  was 
a  lonely  spot  at  the  best  of  times,  for 
there  was  not  a  house  of  any  sort 
within  half  a  mile  or  so  on  either  Bide. 

On  Monday  evening,  when  it  w;is 
known  that  Major  Neligan  might  be 
expected  to  drive  past,  on  his  wax- 
home  from  the  Castleisland  Petty  Ses- 
sions, three  figures  crept  stealthily 
across  the  fields  towards  this  hut.  The 
moon  was  at  its  full,  sailing  serenely 
through  the  cold,  clear  heavens,  and 
though  there  was  no  appearance  of 
wind,  yet,  from  time  to  time,  sudden, 
icy  gusts  Men i  sweeping  past,  that 
made  one  shudder  as  much  from 
a  sense  of  a  wo  as  from  actual 
cold. 

The  three  men  took  up  their  position 
inside  the  hut.  with  the  moonlight 
striking  straight  down  upon  them. 
Phil  Scully  stood  with  his  back  against 
the  wall,  his  arms  folded,  ami  his  head 
sunk  upon  his  breast,  his  whole  bear- 
ing indicating  a  settled  resolve.  For 
upwards  of  an  hour  he  remained  in  the 
same  motionless  attitude,  scarcely 
once  raising  his  head  or  displaying  the 
least    sign   of  agitation. 

Moras  and  Hennessy.  on  the  other 
hand,  were  unable  to  exercise  such 
control  over  their  nerves.  The  sus- 
pense was  plainly  telling  upon  them. 
From  time  to  time  they  glanced  un- 
easily at  the  gloomy  figure  of  their 
companion,  and  whispered  together  in 
a  perplexed  and  anxious  manner. 
Once  or  twice  Moran  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  opening  where  the  door 
had  stood,  and  bending  his  head 
towards  the  road,  listened  intently. 
But  the  stillness  of  the  night  was 
broken  only  by  the  barking  of  a  dog 
in  a  distant  farmhouse,  or  the  mourn- 
ful note  of  a  curlew  in  the  marsh  be- 
low Derawlin. 

Suddenly  a  sound  reached  their  ears 
which  made  all  three  start  as  if  from 


the  effect  of  an  electric  shock.  Far  off 
along  the  Castleisland  road  the  faint 
rumble  of  wheels  could  be  heard.  The 
sound  seemed  to  grow  louder  and  die 
away  at  intervals,  swelled  into  a  hol- 
low roar  as  the  car  passed  over  Italian 
Bridge,  and  once  more  became  indis- 
tinct. Then  the  smart  trotting  of  the 
horse  was  heard,  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  every  moment  until  the  foot  of 
the  hill  was  reached,  when  it  ceased 
suddenly. 

Moran  crept  out  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  craning  his  neck  over  the 
hedge,  glanced  down  the  road.  He 
saw  a  high  dogcart  coming  slowly  up 
the  hill,  in  which  only  one  man  was 
sc.'ited. 

"Here  he  comes!"  he  whispered,  ex- 
citedly, when  he  got  back  into  the  hut. 
•Now,  Phil,  pull  yerself  together,  and 
mind  ye  take  a  good  steady  aim  before 
ye  tire." 

The  words  seemed  to  produce  a  sud- 
den and  surprising  change  in  Phil.  In 
an  instant  every  trace  of  apathy  van- 
ished; his  dogged  manner  changed  to 
one  of  fierce  energy,  and  with  flashing. 
eyes  he  turned  angrily  upon  his  com- 
panions. 

"See  here,"  he  said  vehemently, 
"ye've  put  this  job  on  me  purposely, 
I  know  ye  have!  Well,  then,  come  out 
an'  see  me  do  it!" 

Oh,  really,  they  couldn't  see  the 
slightest  necessity  for  that!  They 
were  quite  willing  to  trust  the  whole 
thing  to  him;  they  would  remain  in  the 
hut  until  it  was  all  over;  there  was  no 
need  for  the  three  of  them  to  be  seen. 

"By  heavens,  ye  must,  though!"  he 
asserted,  threatening  the  trembling 
cowards  with  his  revolver;  "and  mind 
this,  if  one  or  other  of  ye  try  to  run 
for  it,  he'll  be  the  first  to  get  a  bullet 
into  him!" 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey, 
and  all  three  crouched  behind  the 
hedge.  They  could  hear  the  creaking 
of  harness  and  springs,  even  the  pant- 
ing of  the  horse  as  he  labored  up  the 
steep  incline. 

"Now,"  whispered  Phil,  "when  I  give 
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the  word  jump  up,  an'  the  horse  will 

stop." 

What  was  Major  Neligan  thinking  of 
at  that  critical  moment?  Nothing  of 
much  importance  apparently,  for  he 
lolled  back  in  his  seat,  gazing  up  list- 
lessly at  the  brilliant  moon,  and  beat- 
ing a  tattoo  upon  his  oilskin  rug. 

Suddenly  three  figures  sprang  on  top 
of  the  hedge,  within  five  or  six  yards 
of  him.  Then— bang!— bang!— bang!— 
and  the  bullets  came  whizzing  around 
him.  They  passed  over  his  head,  splin- 
tered the  spokes  of  the  nearest  wheel, 
but  even  at  that  short  range,  not  one 
of  them  went  within  a  yard  of  him! 

"Clumsy  fool!"  quoth  the  major,  as 
he  reached  for  his  own  revolver,  "to 
miss  such  a  shot  as  that!"  But  before 
he  could  pull  up  his  frightened  horse, 
and  return  the  fire,  his  assailants  had 
disappeared. 

Neligan's  blood  was  up;  he  would 
have  those  scoundrels  caught  at  all 
hazards,  rhil  he  had  clearly  recog- 
nized; the  other  two  he  could  identify 
easily  enough.  The  next  moment  he 
was  rattling  off  at  full  speed  towards 
the  nearest  police-station,  not  even 
waiting  to  pick  up  his  hat  which  had 
tumbled  on  to  the  road. 

He  sprang  from  his  trap  at  the  door 
of  the  police-barrack,  rushed  ini<>  the 
building,  and  called  loudly  for  Ser- 
geant Carey.  The  sergeant  was  a  man 
of  prompt  action,  for  no  sooner  had  he 
heard  the  major's  story  than  he  got 
his  men  together  and  turned  them  out 
in  a  body.  The  bicycle,  too,  was  called 
into  requisition;  an  active  young  con- 
stable mounted  his  machine,  and  car- 
ried news  of  the  attack  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding stations.  Thus  it  happened 
that  in  little  more  than  an  hour  the 
country  was  being  scoured  in  every  di- 
rection for  the  fugitives.  Towards 
midnight  the  whole  three  were  cap- 
tured in  a  barn,  where  they  had 
sought  shelter. 

Next  day,  when  the  affair  got  noised 
abroad,  it  produced  an  effect  whicli 
positively  startled  the  worthy  major. 
To  his  utter  amazement,  the  tenants 
began  to  come  forward  of  their  own 


accord,  proffering  a  year's  rent  in  lieu 
of  all  arrears.  Neligan  promptly 
closed  with  the  offer.  He  wisely  re- 
frained from  prying  too  closely  into 
their  motives,  though  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected they  were  anxious  in  this  way 
to  convince  him  they  had  no  hand,  act, 
or  part  in  the  attempt  upon  his  life. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  tide  had  cer- 
tainly turned  in  his  favor,  and  he  took 
it  at  its  ebb.  Really,  as  things  fell  out, 
that  scoundrel  Scully  had  done  him  a 
good  turn  after  all! 

A  week  or  so  later,  Sir  Anthony 
Vereker  was  agreeably  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
an  Irish  estate,  by  the  receipt  of  a  sub- 
stantial cheque  "on  account  of  rents." 
The  baronet  went  about  that  d.-y  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  received  a 
mental  shock.  From  henceforth  he 
swore  by  Neligan. 

Phil,  Moran,  and  Hennessy  were 
tried  at  the  ensuing  Munster  Assizes. 
Though  Major  Neligan's  evidence 
alone  was  sufficient  to  convict  them, 
the  crown  brought  forward  a  number 
of  independent  witnesses  to  strengthen 
the  case.  Mary  was  present  at  the 
trial;  there  had  even  been  some  talk  of 
putting  her  into  the  witness-box,  in 
order  to  show  that  two  of  the  accused, 
Moran  and  Scully,  had  been  seen  to- 
gether under  suspicious  circumstances. 

As  Phil  stepped  into  the  dock,  he 
sent  a  swift,  searching  glance  around 
the  crowded  court,  and  for  an  instant 
his  eyes  rested  upon  Mary.  Then  he 
turned  quickly  and  faced  the  judge, 
standing  with  head  erect,  and  listening 
attentively  throughout  the  whole  case. 
He  made  practically  no  defence.  Not 
so  the  two  others;  they  had  plenty  to 
say  for  themselves  at  any  rate.  It 
would  appear,  from  their  emphatic 
statements,  it  was  really  by  the  merest 
accident  they  had  been  present  that 
evening.  They  were  simply  taking  a 
moonlight  stroll  past  the  hut,  when 
Phil  Scully  pounced  out  upon  them 
and  forced  them  to  remain — for  what 
purpose  they  knew  not — at  the  point 
of  his  revolver.    The  judge  smiled. 

The  trial  lasted  well  into  the  after- 
noon.   Then  in  the  deepening  gloom  of 
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the  winter's  evening,  the  hush  of  ex- 
pectancy fell  upon  the  crowded  court 
as  the  door  of  the  jurors'  room  opened, 
and  the  judge  was  summoned  to  re- 
ceive their  verdict.  All  three  prisoners 
were  pronounced  "guilty." 

The  judge  briefly  concurred,  ana 
with  a  passing  allusion  to  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  crime  in  Scully's  case,  sen- 
tenced him  to  ten  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. Moran  and  Hennessy,  as  aiders 
and  abettors,  got  five  years'  each. 

The  two  latter,  on  hearing  their  sen- 
tence, straightway  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept.  Phil  turned  slowly 
round  in  the  dock— and  looked  at  Mary. 

It  was  only  a  look;  but  what  depth  of 
meaning— what  fulness  of  revelation  it 
conveyed!  A  sudden  light  seemed  to 
break  in  upon  her  mind,  dispelling  the 
dark  cloud  of  doubt  and  mistrust 
which  had  hitherto  oppressed  her.  Oh! 
she  saw  it  all  now!  The  noble  fellow 
never  intended  to  injure  her  father; 
the  firing  of  those  shots  was  a  mere 
pretence  on  his  part— nothing  more.  If 
he  had  not  done  it,  some  of  the  rest 
would,  doubtless  with  very  different 
results.  And  he  had  forced  those  two 
wretches  to  show  themselves,  knowing 
that  if  they  were  captured,  plots  and 
conspiracies  would  be  at  an  end.  Oh! 
brave,  generous,  true-hearted  Phil, 
you  have  one  friend  whose  prayers 
will  follow  you  to  your  lonely  prison 
cell. 

As  they  led  him  from  the  dock,  he 
took  one  last  look  at  that  quivering, 
tearful  face,  and  muttered:— 

* 'Thank  God!— Miss  Mary  knows!" 
J.  Laurence  Hornbrook. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IX  BABYLONIA. 

In  Babylonia,  even  more  than  in 
Assyria,  England  led  the  way  in  exca- 
vating the  buried  cities  and  monuments 
of  the  past.  To  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam, 
the  representative  of  the  British 
Museum,  is  due  the  discovery  of  the 
site  of  Sippara,  the  ancient  city  of  the 


Babylonian  Sun-god,  and  of  the  multi- 
tudinous clay  tablets  with  which  the 
library  of  its  temple  was  stored.  For 
several  years  a  stream  of  cuneiform 
documents  poured  into  the  British 
Museum,  not  only  from  Sippara,  but 
also  from  the  mounds  of  other  old  Baby- 
lonian towns.  They  were  mostly  deeds 
and  contracts  which  threw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  social  and  economical  his- 
tory of  the  Babylonian  people  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  suc- 
cessors. With  their  help  it  became 
possible  to  write  an  account  of  the 
social  life  of  the  Babylonians,  almost 
as  exact  and  vivid  as  the  accounts 
which  have  been  written  of  the  social 
life  of  ancient  Greece. 

But  England  ceased  to  excavate  in 
Babylonia,  and  other  nations  took  its 
place.  The  Germans  explored  two  cem- 
eteries (at  Surghul  and  El-Hibba)  near 
Shatra,  and  for  the  first  time  showed  us 
how  the  Babylonians  buried  their  dead. 
Their  excavations  explained  why  it  is 
that  the  ancient  history  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  has  been  recovered  from 
the  palaces  and  temples,  and  not,  as  in 
Egypt  from  the  tombs.  The  Babylo- 
nians burned  their  dead,  as  well  as  such 
objects  as  were  interred  along  with 
them;  the  consequence  is  that  the  Baby- 
lonian sepulchre  offers  us  little  except 
charred  and  shapeless  remains.  It  is 
from  the  temple-libraries,  with  their  vast 
stores  of  books  inscribed  on  imperish- 
able clay,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
has  been,  and  must  be,  derived. 

The  German  expedition  was  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  results  were  com- 
mensurate with  its  ambitions.  It  was 
otherwise  with  two  other  expeditions 
which  followed.  M.  de  Sarzec.  the 
French  consul  at  Basrah,  devoted  him- 
self to  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
mounds  of  Telloh  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Chaldsea..  For  years  he  has  patiently 
worked  at  the  ruins,  in  disregard  of 
malarial  fever  and  Bedawin  attacks. 
Gradually  a  Babylonian  city,  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
has  been  brought  to  light.  It  was  never 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Babylonia;  to 
the  last  it  remained  a  provincial  town. 
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Indeed,  its  palmy  days  belonged  to  the 
early  part  of  its  history,  when  Semitic 
princes  had  not  as  yet  supplanted  their 
Sumerian  predecessors  or  Babylonia 
been  united  under  the  rule  of  one  king. 
Its  Babylonian  name  was  Lagas,  and  it 
has  yielded  an  immense  number  of 
monuments  of  all  kinds,  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  are  the  early  statues, 
carved  out  of  hard  diorite,  which  now 
adorn  the  Louvre.  But  the  most  val- 
uable of  its  treasures  has  been  a  library, 
discovered  last  year.  This  library  con- 
tained no  less  than  thirty-three  thou- 
sand clay  tablets,  and  was  formed  very 
nearly  five  thousand  years  ago.  The 
larger  part  of  the  tablets  has  gone  to 
Constantinople,  where  Assyrian  schol- 
ars are  busily  working  at  them.  A  few 
have  been  given  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  the  Louvre,  and  a  very  large 
number  have  been  stolen  by  the  Arabs, 
and  are  at  present  being  offered  for  sale 
in  England. 

While  M.  de  Sarzec  has  been  working 
at  Telloh,  an  American  expedition  has 
been  systematically  exploring  Niffer,  or 
Nuffar,  the  ancient  Nippur,  in  northern 
Babylonia.  In  my  Hibbert  lectures  on 
the  "Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylo- 
nians" I  had  been  led  by  a  study  of  the 
religious  texts  of  Babylonia  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Nippur  had  been  a  centre 
from  which  Babylonian  culture  was 
disseminated  in  what  we  then  regarded 
as  prehistoric  times.  Thanks  to  the 
American  excavations,  what  were  pre- 
historic times  when  my  Hibbert  lec- 
tures were  written  have  now  become 
historic,  and  my  conclusion  has  proved 
to  be  correct.  Nippur  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  oldest  seats  of  Babylonian  reli- 
gion and  civilization.  Its  great  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  god  called  by  the 
Sumerians  Mul-lil  or  El-lil.  "the  lord 
of  the  ghost- world,"  was  coeval  with 
the  beginnings  of  Chaldrean  history. 
Here  the  old  Shamanistic  beliefs  of 
Sumerian  Babylonia,  which  peopled  the 
universe  with  innumerable  spirits,  were 
first  organized  into  an  official  cult.  In 
later  days,  when  Semitic  rulers  took  the 
place  of  the  Sumerian  princes,  and 
Semitic  priests  succeeded  to  the  sorcer- 
ers and  magicians  of  an  earlier  age,  the 


Sumerian  Mul-lil  became  the  Semitic 
Bel  or  Baal,  to  whom  this  earth  and  the 
underworld  were  assigned  as  a  domain. 
The  Bel  of  Nippur,  however,  event- 
ually faded  into  the  background  before 
the  younger  Bel-Merodach  of  Babylon. 
When  Babylon  was  made  the  capital  of 
a  united  Babylonia,  its  god  assumed 
supremacy  over  the  other  deities  of  the 
Babylonian  cities,  and  the  older  Bel 
was  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place. 

It  is  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  this  older  Bel  that  the  American  ex- 
cavators have  been  working.  For  the 
first  time  in  Babylonia  they  have  sys- 
tematically carried  their  shafts  through 
the  various  strata  of  historical  remains 
which  occupy  the  site,  carefully  noting 
the  objects  found  in  each,  and  wher- 
ever possible  clearing  each  stage  away 
when  once  it  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. The  work  began  in  1888, 
about  two  hundred  Arabs  being  em- 
ployed as  laborers.  For  two  seasons, 
until  May,  1890,  the  excavations  were 
continued  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Peters.  The  site  was  surveyed,  trial 
trenches  were  dug  and  systematic  ex- 
ploration made  in  certain  places. 
Among  the  objects  discovered  were 
about  ten  thousand  tablets  and  in- 
scribed fragments,  some  of  which  go 
back  to  the  earliest  epoch  of  Chaldsean 
history.  Then  for  three  years  the  work 
of  the  expedition  was  discontinued. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1893  it  was  re- 
sumed more  vigorously  than  ever  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes.  For  three  full  years 
it  was  carried  on,  with  an  interruption 
of  only  two  months.  What  this  meant 
can  best  be  understood  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Haynes's  one  European  companion, 
Dr.  Meyer,  succumbed  after  a  few 
months  to  the  pestilentinl  atmosphere 
of  the  Babylonian  marshes,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  time  Mr.  Haynes  was 
left  to  fight  single-handed  against 
fevers,  and  Bedawin,  and  all  the  usual 
difficulties  which  attend  excavations  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions. 

As  Professor  Hilpreclit  says:  -'It  was 
indeed  no  easy  task  for  any  European 
or  American  to  dwell  thirty-four 
months  near  these  insect-breeding  and 
pestiferous   Affej    swamps,    where   the 
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temperature  in  perfect  shade  rises  to 
the  enormous  height  of  120°  F.,  where 
the  stifling  sand-storms  from  the  desert 
rob  the  tent  of  its  shadow  and  parch  the 
human  skin  with  the  heat  of  a  furnace, 
where  the  ever-present  insects  bite  and 
sting  and  buzz  through  day  and  night. 
While  cholera  is  lurking  at  the  threshold 
of  the  camp,  and  treacherous  Arabs  are 
planning  robbery  and  murder;  and  yet 
during  all  these  wearisome  hours,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  three  ordinary  men." 

But  the  task  was  at  lasi  accomplished, 
and  the  excavations  at  Nippur  werts 
carried  deeply  and  widely  enough  not 
only  to  reveal  the  history  of  the  city 
itself  but  also  to  open  up  a  new  vista  in 
the  forgotten  history  of  civilized  man.i 

The  history  of  civilization  has  been 
taken  into  ages  which  a  short  while 
since  were  still  undreamed  of.  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht.  the  historian  of  the 
expedition,  upon  whom  has  fallen  the 
work  of  copying,  publishing,  and  trans- 
lating the  multitudinous  texts  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  jt.  declares  that  we 
can  no  longer  "hesitate  to  date  the 
founding  of  the  temple  of  Bel  and  the 
first  settlements  in  Nippur  somewhere 
between  6000  and  7000  B.C.,  possibly 
even  earlier."  At  any  rate  the  oldest  mon- 
uments which  have  been  disinterred 
there  belong  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
millennium  before  the  Christian  era. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  Egypt  as  the  land  which  has 
preserved  for  us  the  earliest  written 
monuments  of  mankind,  but  Babylonia 
now  bids  fair  to  outrival  Egypt. 

The  earliest  fixed  date  in  Babylonian 
history  is  that  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  and 
his  son  Xaram-Sin.  It  has  been  fixed 
for  us  by  Nabonidos.  the  royal  an- 
tiquarian of  Babylonia.  In  one  of  his 
inscriptions  he  describes  the  excava- 
tions he  made  in  order  to  discover  the 
memorial  cylinders  of  Naram-Sin,  who 
had  lived  "3,200  years"  before  his  own 
time.  In  my  Hibbert  lectures  I  gave 
reasons  for  accepting  this  date  as 
approximately  correct.    The  recent  dis- 

1  Professor  Hilprecht  calculates  that  more  than 
32,000  inscribed  tablets  were  found  there.  —  "  The 
Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
ylvania,"  I.  2,  pp.  8,  9. 


coveries  at  Mffer,  Telloh,  and  other 
places  have  shown  that  my  conclusion 
was  justified.'  We  now  find  that  the 
Uabylonians  from  the  earliest  times 
kept,  a  register  of  the  successive  years 
of  each  king's  reign,  marked  by  the 
chief  event  or  events  which  had  char- 
acterized them,  so  that  it  was  easy  for 
future  historians  to  draw  up  chronologi- 
cal lists  of  the  Babylonian  kings  and 
determine  the  number  of  years  they 
each  had  reigned.  It  was  also  usual 
on  the  death  of  a  king  to  devote  a  single 
tablet  in  this  way  to  the  chronology  of 
his  reign,  and  at  times,  when  one 
dynasty  was  succeeded  by  another,  a 
chronological  record  of  the  fallen 
dynasty  was  compiled,  the  years  being 
reckoned  by  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred in  them,  and  the  whole  number 
of  yean  during  which  the  dynasty  had 
reigned  being  summed  up  at  the  end. 
I  Jiese  lists  can  be  tested  by  the  con- 
tract-tablets, of  which  we  now  possess 
many  thousands,  and  which  are  dated 
in  the  way  I  have  just  described.  What 
particular  event  should  be  considered 
as  characterizing  a  particular  year  must 
have  been  determined  by  official  author- 
ity. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  chron- 
ological tablets  found  at  Niffer,  which 
was  written  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Pur-Sin  II.,  one  of  the  last 
kings  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Ur.  This 
was  the  dynasty  which  preceded  that  to 
which  Amraphel,  the  contemporary  of 
Abraham,  belonged.  The  tablet  begins 
as  follows:  (1)  "The  year  when  Pur-Sin 
became  king;  (2)  The  year  when  Pur- 
Sin  the  king  invaded  the  land  of 
Urbillum;  (3)  The  year  when  the  great 
throne  of  Bel  was  made."  And  so  the 
tablet  continues  down  to  the  end,  where 
we  read:  "The  year  when  Gimil-Sin  be- 
came king  of  Ur  and  devastated  the 
land  of  Zabsali"  in  the  Lebanon.  In  the 
contract-tablets  which  have  come  from 
the  excavations  at  Niffer  and  Telloh  we 
find  these  self -same  dates  expressed  in 
precisely  the  same  words. 

We  can,  therefore,  no  longer  refuse  to 
believe  that  Nabonidos  had  quite  suffi- 
cient chronological  materials  for  as- 
signing a  date  to  Sargon  of  Akkad  and 
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his  son.  We  may  henceforth  tranquilly 
accept  the  fact  that  the  date  of  these 
two  kings  is  as  far  back  as  3800  B.C. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Assyriologists 
have  long  had  in  their  possession  a 
cuneiform  text  which  contains  the 
annals  of  the  reign  of  Sargon,  and  of 
the  first  three  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
son.  It  is  a  late  copy  of  the  original 
text,  and  was  made  for  the  library  of 
Nineveh.  Our  "critical"  friends  have 
been  particularly  merry  over  the 
credulity  of  the  Assyriologists  in  accept- 
ing these  annals  as  authentic.  We 
have  been  told,  only  so  recently  as  last 
year,  that  the  reputed  age  of  the  annals 
would  alone  show  them  to  be  fictitious, 
and  that  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  are 
alike  unhistorical.i  Unfortunately  it  is 
more  dangerous  to  be  sceptical  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  Babylonian  history  than 
it  is  where  certain  other  old  Oriental 
documents  are  concerned,  as.  thanks 
to  the  excavators,  monumental  evi- 
dence may  at  any  moment  turn  it]), 
which  even  "critical"  ingenuity  is  un- 
able to  explain  away.  And  so  it  has 
happened  in  the  present  instance.  So 
far  from  being  nnliistorical,  Sargon  and 
Naram-Sin  prove  to  have  come  at  the 
end  of  a  long-preceding  historical  pe- 
riod, and  the  annals  themselves  have 
been  verified  by  contemporaneous  doc- 
uments. The  empire  of  Sargon,  whieh 
extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean,  was  not  even  the  first 
that  had  arisen  in  western  Asia.  And 
the  art  that  flourished  under  his  rule, 
like  the  art  which  flourished  In  Egypt  in 
the  age  of  the  Old  Empire,  was  higher 
and  more  perfect  than  any  that  suc- 
ceeded it  in  Babylonia. 

A  broken  bas-relief  has  been  found  at 
Diarbekir  in  northern  Mesopotamia  on 
which  is  engraved  a  figure  of  Naram- 
Sin.  accompanied  by  an  inscription  re- 
cording his  deeds.  It  is  the  finest  and 
most  delicately  executed  specimen  of 
Babylonian  art  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  and  reminds  us  by  its  realism  and 
finish  of  the  early  sculpture  of  Egypt. 
The  most  exquisitely  worked  of  Baby- 


»  Carl  Niebuhr : 
Israels,"  p.  75; 
Zeitalters,"  p.  41. 
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Ionian  seal-cylinders  is  one  that  wras 
made  in  the  reign  of  Sargon;  it  repre- 
sents, so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the 
highest  point  attained  by  the  gem-cutter 
in  the  ancient  Oriental  world.  And 
along  with  this  perfection  of  art  went 
a  similar  perfection  in  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing.  Numerous  monu- 
ments have  been  brought  to  light  of  the 
two  kings  whom  German  criticism  so 
recently  pronounced  to  be  unhistoriscJi 
and  the  writing  upon  them  shows  that 
the  cuneiform  script  had  already 
reached  its  full  development.  The 
forms  of  the  characters  have  lost  all 
resemblance  to  the  pictorial  shapes  we 
can  still  trace  in  the  earlier  inscriptions, 
and  the  limits  and  methods  of  using  the 
syllabary  have  been  defined  once  for  all. 
Between  the  cuneiform  script  of  Sargon 
or  Naram-Sin  and  that  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar there  is  comparatively  little 
difference;  between  it  and  the  script  of 
the  early  texts  which  have  been  found  by 
Ilaynes  and  De  Sarzec  there  lies  the 
difference  between  the  writing  of  a  child 
and  the  writing  of  a  gTOWn-np  man. 
Henceforward,  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin, 
instead  of  belonging  to  "the  grey  dawn 
of  time,"  must  be  regarded  as  represen- 
tatives of  "the  golden  age  of  Babylo- 
nian history." 

That  they  Should  have  undertaken 
military  expeditions  to  the  distant 
West,  and  annexed  Palestine  and  the 
Sinai  tic  Peninsula  to  the  empire  they 
created  need  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment.  Such  campaigns  had  al- 
ready been  undertaken  by  Babylonian 
kings  long  before;  the  way  was  well 
known  which  led  from  one  extremity  of 
west  «'i'u  Asia  to  the  other.  The 
'iiiirher  criticism"  has  informed  us  that 
the  conquests  of  Sargon  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  were  the  inventions  of  a  later 
date;  now,  however,  inscriptions  of 
Sargon  himself  have  been  discovered 
which  are  dated  in  the  year  when  he 
led  his  armies  into  "the  land  of  the 
Amorites."  The  trustworthiness  of  his 
annals,  which  I  have  urged  again  and 
again,  has  been  strikingly  vindicated, 
and  historical  scepticism  must  find 
some  other  record  of  antiquity  on  which 
to  expend  its  strength. 
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It  is  Mr.  Haynes  who  tells  us  that  we 
are  henceforth  to  look  upon  Sargon  of 
Akkad  as  a  representative  of  "the 
golden  age  of  Babylonian  history,"  and 
his  assertion  is  endorsed  by  Professor 
Hilpreeht.  In  fact,  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  both  the  excavator  and  the 
palseographist.  Professor  Hilpreeht, 
who,  thanks  to  the  abundant  materials 
at  his  disposal,  has  been  able  to  found 
the  science  of  Babylonian  palaeography, 
tracing  the  development  of  the  cunei- 
form characters  from  one  stage  of  de- 
velopment to  another,  and  determining 
the  age  of  each  successive  form  of  writ- 
ing, has  made  it  clear  to  all  students  of 
Assyriology  that  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Niffer  and  Telloh  belong 
to  a  much  older  period  than  those  of  the 
age  of  Sargon.  The  palseographic  evi- 
dence has  been  supplemented  by  the 
results  of  excavation.  A  pavement  lias 
been  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Nippur,  composed  of  enormous 
bricks,  some  of  which  are  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Sargon,  while  others  bear 
the  name  of  his  son  Naram-Sin.  The 
two  kings  rebuilt  the  temple  of  the  god, 
and  Naram-Sin  also  surrounded  the  city 
with  a  second  or  outer  wall  fifty-two 
feet  in  width,  the  lower  part  of  which 
still  remains.  Above  their  pavement  is 
a  mass  of  d6bris  rather  more  than 
eleven  metres  in  height,  the  topmost 
layer  of  which  is  coeval  with  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  needed,  therefore,  the 
accumulations  of  nearly  four  thousand 
years  to  raise  the  mound  eleven  metres. 
But  below  the  pavement  Mr.  Haynes 
found  9.25  metres  of  the  debris  of 
older  buildings,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  older  debris  had  to  be 
levelled  down  before  the  pavement  of 
Sargon  could  be  laid  upon  it,  we  may 
gather  some  idea  of  the  antiquity  to 
which  the  lowermost  remains  reach 
back.  It  would  seem  that  the  temple  of 
Mul-lil  must  have  been  founded  at  least 
as  early  as  6000  B.C. 

And  yet,  as  far  back  as  we  can  pene- 
trate, we  still  find  inscribed  monuments 
and  other  evidences  of  civilization.  It 
is  true  that  the  characters  are  rude  and 
hardly  yet  lifted  above  their  pictorial 
forms.    They  have,  however,  ceased  to 


be  pictures,  and  have  already  become 
that  cursive  script  which  we  call  cunei- 
form. For  the  beginnings  of  Babylo- 
nian writing  we  have  still  to  search 
among  the  relics  of  centuries  that  lie  far 
behind  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Nippur. 

The  first  king  whom  the  excavations 
there  have  brought  to  light  is  a  certain 
En-sag(sak)-ana  who  calls  himself 
"lord  of  Kengi"  and  conqueror  of  Kis 
"the  wicked."  Kengi— "the  land  of 
canals  and  reeds,"  as  Professor  Hil- 
preeht interprets  the  word— was  the 
oldest  name  of  Babylonia,  given  to  it 
in  days  when  it  was  still  wholly  occu- 
pied by  its  Sumerian  population,  and 
when  as  yet  no  Semitic  stranger  had 
ventured  within  it.  The  city  of  Kis 
(now  El-Hymar)  lay  outside  its  borders 
to  the  north,  and  between  Kis  and 
Kengi  there  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stant war.  Kis  was  aided  by  the 
Semitic  nomads  of  Mesopotamia,  "the 
Land  of  the  Bow"  as  it  was  termed, 
whose  Bedawin  inhabitants  are  the 
Sittiu,  or  "Archers"  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  A  time  came  when  the 
Semitic  hordes  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  way  into  Kengi,  and  it  may  be 
that  Professor  Hilpreeht  is  right  in 
thinking  that  before  the  days  of  En-sag- 
ana  they  had  already  established  a 
kingdom  of  their  own  at  Erech  in 
southern  Chaldaea.  However  this  may 
be,  Nippur  was  the  religious  centre  of 
Kengi,  and  Mul-lil,  the  god  of  Nippur, 
was  the  supreme  object  of  Sumerian 
worship.  The  culture  which  emanated 
from  Nippur  had  not  yet  united)  with 
another  stream  of  culture  which  flowed 
from  the  city  of  Eridu  on  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

En-sag-ana  was  not  the  only  king  of 
Kengi  who  had  overcome  Kis  in  battle. 
Another  king  had  done  the  same,  and 
had  even  captured  the  ruler  of  the  hos- 
tile city.  The  statue  of  the  vanquished 
prince,  his  store  of  silver,  and  the  furni- 
ture of  his  palace  were  all  dedicated  by 
his  conqueror  to  the  god  of  Nippur.  In 
the  inscription  accompanying  the  gift 
the  king  of  Kis  is  entitled  "king  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Land  of  the  Bow."  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  king  of  Kis 
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claimed     sovereignty     also     over     the 
Bedawin  "Archers"  of  the  north. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Kis 
more  than  redeemed  its  discomfiture. 
A  king  of  Kis  made  himself  master  of 
Nippur  and  its  sanctuary,  and  the  old 
kingdom  of  Kengi  passed  away.  The 
final  blow  was  dealt  by  the  son  of  the 
Sumerian  high  priest  of  the  "Land  of 
the  Bow."  Lugal-zaggi-si  was  the 
chieftain     who     descended     from     the 


[all  things]  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  caused  all 
countries  to  dwell  in  peace. 

It  is  strange  to  listen  for  the  first  time 
to  this  voice  from  a,  remote  past. 
Lugal-zaggi-si  lived  centuries  before 
Sargon  of  Akkad  in  days  which,  only  a 
year  ago,  we  still  believed  to  lie  far 
beyond  the  horizon  of  history  and  cul- 
ture. We  little  dreamed  that  in  that 
antiquity  the  great  cities  and  sanctu- 


north  upon  Babylonia  and  made  it  part    aries  of  Babylonia  were  already  old,  and 


of  his  empire.  In  gratitude  for  his 
victories  he  lavished  gifts  upon  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Mul-lil.  Among 
them  were  large  vases  of  delicately 
carved  stone,  upon  which  was  en- 
graved a  long  inscription  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  lines  commemorat- 
ing his  exploits.  Fragments  of  more 
than  one  hundred  of  these  vases  have 
been  disinterred  at  Niffer,  and  the  in- 
scription upon  them  has  been  patiently 
pieced  together  by  Professor  Hilprecht, 
almost  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  eyesight. 
This  is  bow  the  founder  of  the  earliest 
Asiatic  empire  known  to  us  begins  his 
story:— 

To  Mul-lil  the  King  of  the  Universe, 
Lugal-zaggi-si  the  king  of  Erech,  the  king 
of  all  the  world,  the  prophet  of  Anu,  the 
supreme  priest  of  Nidaba,  the  son  of 
Ukus  high-priest  of  the  Land  of  the  Bow 
and  supreme  priest  of  Nidaba,  he  who  has 
been  regarded  with  favor  by  the  faithful 
eye  of  the  King  of  the  Universe,  the  great 
high-priest  of  Mul-lil,  unto  whom  intelli- 
gence has  been  granted  by  Ea,  he  who  has 
been  called  by  the  Sun-god,  the  supreme 
minister  of  the  Moon-god,  he  who  has  been 
invested  with  power  by  the  Sun-god,  the 
fosterer  of  Ninna,  the  son  begotten  by 
Nidaba,  he  who  has  been  nourished  with 
the  milk  of  life  by  Nin-Kharsag,  the 
priest  of  Umu,  the  chief  priest  of  Erech, 
the  slave  brought  up  by  Nin-a-gid-khadn 
the  mistress  of  Erech,  the  supreme  inter- 
preter of  the  gods  When  Mul-lil,  the  King 
of  the  Universe,  invested  Lugal-zaggi-si 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  world  and 
granted  him  victory  before  the  world, 
when  he  filled  all  lands  with  his  renown, 
and  subdued  them  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  at  that  time 
he  directed  his  path  from  the  Lower  Sea 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the  Upper 
Sea.  and  granted  him  the  dominion  over 


that  the  culture  and  script  of  Babylonia 
had  already  extended  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  motherland.  The 
inscriptions  of  Lugal-zaggi-si  are  in  the 
Sumerian  language,  and  his  name,  like 
that  of  his  father,  is  Sumerian  also;  yet 
the  nomad  "Archers"  over  whom  he 
ruled  can  hardly  have  been  other  than 
Semites;  and  in  my  Hibbert  lectures  I 
have  given  reasons  for  holding  that  the 
city  of  Erech  must  once  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  Semitic  power.  If  so,  we  shall 
have  in  the  name  and  inscription  of 
Lugal-zaggi-si  a  further  proof  of  the 
profound  influence  exercised  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Sumerians  upon  the  rude 
Semitic  tribes  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chaldaea.  Not  only  the 
script  of  Babylonia,  its  language  and 
religion  also  had  been  adopted  by  the 
ruling  classes  of  the  nations  that  sur- 
rounded it.  The  condition  of  things 
which  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  when  the  Baby- 
lonian syllabary  and  language  were  the 
common  medium  of  intercommunica- 
tion throughout  western  Asia,  had  been 
anticipated  centuries  before.  The  only 
difference  was  that,  in  the  age  of  Lugal- 
zaggi-si,  the  language  of  Babylonian 
culture  which  was  thus  spread  through 
the  Oriental  world  was  the  old  agglu- 
tinative Sumerian,  and  not  the  Semitic 
Babylonian  of  a  later  day. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  inscription  of 
Lugal-zaggi-si,  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  veritable  empire.  His  father  was 
merely  the  high  priest  of  the  Semitic 
population  of  Mesopotamia,  like  Jethro, 
"the  priest  of  Midian,"  or  the  "priests 
of  Assur"  who  preceded  the  earliest 
kings  of  Assyria.  But  he  subdued 
Babylonia,    the    centre    and    seat    of 
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Asiatic  civilization,  making  himself 
master  of  its  sanctuaries,  and  establish- 
ing his  capital  at  Erech,  which  hence- 
forth in  the  Sumerian  script  of  Chaldsea 
bore  the  proud  title  of  "The  City." 
\\  itli  the  resources  of  Chaldaea  at  his 
back  he  was  able  to  march  westward 
even  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
As  he  tells  us,  his  dominion  stretched 
from  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset,  from  the 
Lower  Sea  or  Persian  Gulf  to  that 
Upper  Sea  where  the  sun  sank  to  rest. 
Throughout  western  Asia  all  countries 
obeyed  him  and  he  carried  the  elements 
of  Babylonian  civilization  to  the 
farthest  bounds  of  Syria. 

Babylonia  was  benefited  by  the  con- 
quests of  its  new  lord.  With  the  spoil 
mat  poured  into  it  from  distant  lands, 
tne  walls  of  Ur  were  raised  "high  as 
heaven,"  and  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god 
at  Larsa  was  enlarged. 

But  the  empire  of  Lugal-zaggi-si  seems 
to  have  passed  away  with  his  death, 
and  at  no  long  period  subsequently  a 
new  dynasty  arose  at  Ur.  Ur,  now 
Mugayyar,  lay  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  was  therefore  more 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Semitic 
Bedawin  than  the  other  cities  of  Baby- 
lonia. It  was  at  the  same  time  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  them  in  the 
way  of  trade,  so  that  while  its  citizens 
were  necessarily  trained  to  arms  they 
were  also  exceptionally  rich  and  pros- 
perous. Doubtless  these  two  causes 
had  much  to  do  with  the  prominent  part 
now  taken  by  Ur  in  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia. Among  the  early  monuments  of 
Xiffer  are  the  inscriptions  of  a  certain 
Lugal-kigub-nidudu,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  "he  added  lordship  to  kingdom, 
establishing  Erech  as  the  seat  of  lord- 
ship and  Ur  as  the  seat  of  kingdom." 
We  may  gather  from  this  that  he  had 
raised  Ur  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  capital. 
and  had  overthrown  the  last  rulers  of 
Erech.  The  dynasty  of  Erech  had  thus 
been  supplanted  by  that  of  Ur. 

According  to  Professor  Hilprecht  this 
would  have  been  about  4000  B.C.  How 
long  the  first  dynasty  of  Ur  lasted  we 
cannot  tell.  It  had  to  keep  up  a  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  Semitic  tribes 
of  northern  Arabia,  Ki-sarra,  "the  land 


of  the  hordes,"  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
Sumerians.  Meanwhile  a  new  state 
was  growing  up  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Euphrates  in  a  small  provincial  city 
called  Lagas,  whose  ruins  are  now 
known  as  Telloh.  Its  proximity  to 
Eridu,  the  seaport  and  trading  depot  of 
early  Babylonia,  had  doubtless  much  to 
do  with  its  rise  to  power.  At  all  events 
the  kings  of  Telloh,  whose  monuments 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  M.  de 
Sarzec,  became  continually  stronger, 
and  the  dynasty  of  Lagas  took  the  place 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ur.  One  of  these 
kings,  E-Anna-gin,  at  length  defeated 
the  Semitic  oppressors  of  northern 
Chaldaea  in  a  decisive  battle  and  over- 
threw the  "people  of  the  Land  of  the 
Bow."  A  stele  wns  set  up  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  event,  now  known  to 
Assyriologists  as  "the  Stele  of  the  Vul- 
tures." On  it  are  depicted  the  chief  in- 
cidents of  the  war.  The  corpses  of  the 
enemy  lie  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a 
flock  of  vultures  hovers  above  them 
ready  to  devour  the  slain.  In  another 
compartment  we  see  the  captives,  some 
of  wdiom  are  about  to  be  offered  up  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the  victors.  For 
awhile  the  Semites,  who  had  been 
pressing  upon  Babylonia  from  the 
north,  were  driven  back,  and  the  Su- 
merians were  once  more  supreme. 

Heuzey,  Hommel,  and  myself  inde- 
pendently arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  dynasty  of  Telloh  was  earlier  than 
the  age  of  Sargon  of  Akkad,  and  in  my 
Hibbert  lectures  I  have  assumed  that 
such  was  the  case.  Some  of  the 
younger  Assyriologists,  however,  have 
disputed  the  conclusion,  and  with  more 
scepticism  than  knowledge  have  ques- 
tioned the  antiquity  of  the  older  monu- 
ments of  Telloh.  Professor  Hilprecht 
has  now  shown  that  palaeography  de- 
mands the  date  which  we  have  assigned 
to  them,  and  even  while  I  write  a  dis- 
covery has  been  made  which  sets  the 
question  at  rest.  Seals  have  been 
found  bearing  the  name  of  the  high 
priest.  Lugal-Usumgal,  who  lived  long 
after  the  kingdom  of  Lagas  had  passed 
away,  and  informing  us  that  he  owned 
allegiance  to  Sargon  of  Akkad.  The 
kings  of  Lagas  and  their  monuments 
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must  accordingly  go  back  to  about 
4000  B.C. 

The  kings  of  Lagas  represent  the  clos- 
ing days  of  Sumerian  supremacy. 
With  Sargon  and  his  empire  the  Semitic 
age  begins.  The  culture  of  Chaldsea  is 
still  Sumerian,  the  educated  classes  are 
for  the  most  part  of  Sumerian  origin, 
and  the  literature  of  the  country  is 
Sumerian  also.  But  the  king  and  his 
court  are  Semites,  and  the  older  culture 
wnich  they  borrow  and  adopt  becomes 
Semitized  in  the  process.  For  the  first 
time  the  cuneiform  characters  are 
adapted  to  express  Semitic  sounds  and 
words,  texts  are  drawn  up  in  Semitic 
Babylonian  or  in  a  Sumerian  which  has 
been  translated  from  a  Semitic  original. 
The  result  of  this  process  is  a  mixed 
language,  not  unlike  our  own  English. 
Just  as  the  official  religion  of  Babylonia 
from  the  days  of  Sargon  onward  was  a 
combination  of  Sumerian  and  Semitic 
elements,  so  too  the  official  language  of 
Babylonia  was  one  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  vocabulary  was  of 
Sumerian  origin,  and  even  the  grammar 
and  structure  were  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  Sumerian  modes  of  speech. 
The  mixed  culture  of  Babylonia  was  re- 
flected in  the  mixed  language  which 
was  used  there. 

But  the  process  of  amalgamation 
lasted  long.  For  many  generations 
Sumerians  and  Semites  lived  side  by 
side,  each  borrowing  from  the  other, 
and  mutually  adapting  and  modifying 
their  own  forms  of  expression.  Semitic 
idioms  and  words  made  their  way  into 
Sumerian  texts,  while  the  language  of 
the  Semitic  scribes  became  filled  with 
borrowed  words  and  phrases.  Natu- 
rally, however,  it  was  the  Semitic  con- 
queror of  Babylonia  whose  language 
underwent  the  greatest  alteration. 
When  he  first  arrived  in  Babylonia  he 
was  still  an  uncultured  nomad;  the  cul- 
ture was  wholly  Sumerian,  and  with 
the  adoption  of  the  culture  necessarily 
went  the  adoption,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  language  which  belonged  to  that 
culture.  The  system  of  writing  with 
which  the  culture  was  indissolubly  con- 
nected was  itself  inseparable  from  the 
language  of  which  it  had  originally  been 


the  pictorial  expression.  Moreover,  the 
literature  of  the  country  was  in  Sume- 
rian. Sumerian  was  the  language  of  the 
law,  of  diplomacy,  of  religion,  in  short, 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  State. 
Even  the  rulers  of  the  "Land  of  the 
Bow,"  in  adopting  the  writing  of  Baby- 
lonia, had  been  obliged  to  adopt  the 
agglutinative  language  of  Babylonia  as 
well. 

It  was  only  very  gradually  that  litera- 
ture ventured  to  substitute  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Semitic  intruder  for  the 
older  language  of  the  country.  The 
movement  seems  to  have  begun  under 
Sargon  of  Akkad.  The  great  work  on 
astronomy,  which  was  compiled  for  the 
library  he  established  in  his  capital, 
was  written  in  what  we  must  hence- 
forth term  Semitic  Babylonian.  Trans- 
lations of  Sumerian  books  were  made 
into  Semitic,  and  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries and  phrase-books  were  com- 
piled to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
two  languages.  Misled  bythenumerous 
cases  in  which  a  Semitic  word  used  at 
court  was  really  of  Sumerian  deriva- 
tion, the  scribes  began  to  devise  Su- 
merian etymologies  for  names  and 
words  which  were  of  genuine  Semitic- 
origin.  Sumerian  etymologies  alone 
were  held  to  be  respectable,  since  Su- 
merian was  the  language  of  culture  and 
literature,  and  the  scribes  accordingly 
acted  like  the  etymologists  of  two  cen- 
turies ago,  who  endeavored  to  connect 
all  English  words,  whatever  might  be 
their  source,  With  Latin  or  Greek  roots. 

Sumerian  continued  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  religion  and  law— the  two 
most  conservative  branches  of  human 
study— down  to  the  age  of  Abraham. 
The  cause  of  this  was  partly  political. 
The  empire  of  Sargon  did  not  mean  the 
final  and  definite  triumph  of  the  Semitic 
element.  More  than  once  after  its  fall 
Babylonia  again  passed  under  the  rule 
of  a  Sumerian  dynasty,  and  the  Su- 
merian language  and  population  con- 
tinued to  predominate  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  country  down  to  a  very  late 
date.  Fragments  of  cuneiform  diction- 
aries, found  by  Professor  Petrie  at  Tel- 
el-Amarna.  go  to  show  that  Sumerian 
was  still  spoken  in  southern  Babylonia 
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in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  It  died 
hard,  like  the  Keltic  languages  in  Great 
Britain. 

But  Semitic  Babylonian  was  not  a 
mixed  language  merely  because  it  was 
the  result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Su- 
merian  and  Semitic  elements.  Like  En- 
glish, it  offered  hospitality  to  words 
from  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  The 
recent  discoveries  have  shown  why  this 
must  necessarily  have  been  the  case. 
For  unnumbered  ages  Babylonia  had 
been  the  centre  of  culture  for  the  whole 
of  western  Asia,  and  at  times  it  had 
been  the  political  centre  of  western 
Asia  as  well.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
empire  of  Lugal-zaggi-si  comprised 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  extended 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  while  that  of 
Sargon  and  his  son  Naram-Sin  reached 
from  the  mountains  of  Elam  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  only 
Semitic  Babylonian,  therefore— or  As- 
syrian, as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it 
—which  was  in  contact  with  the  Su- 
merian  language  of  literature  and  cul- 
ture: the  other  Semitic  dialects  of  west- 
ern Asia  were  in  contact  with  it  too. 
And  when  Semitic  Babylonian,  with  its 
mixed  vocabulary  and  idioms,  began  to 
take  the  place  of  the  older  Sumerian, 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  literary 
speech  of  Babylonia  upon  these  Semitic 
dialects  became  greater  than  before. 
The  influence,  moreover,  was  not  one- 
sided. We  have  learnt  from  the  con- 
tract tablets  that  colonies  of  Canaanit- 
ish  and  Syrian  merchants  were  settled 
in  Chaldsea.  where  land  was  allotted  to 
them,  and  they  enjoyed  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  allowed  them  to  become 
Babylonian  officials,  to  act  as  witnesses 
in  Babylonian  courts,  and  to  bring  their 
disputes  with  native  Babylonians  be- 
fore special  judges  of  their  own.  From 
a  remote  period,  consequently,  all  the 
Semitic  dialects  of  western  Asia  from 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  Med- 
iterranean had  passed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  agglutinative  lan- 
guage of  Chaldrea. 

The  discovery  will  necessarily  revolu- 
tionize the  current  conceptions  of  Se- 
mitic speech.  We  can  no  longer  be  cer- 
tain that  idioms  hitherto  supposed  to 


be  specifically  Semitic  were  not  really 
once  borrowed  from  Sumerian,  or  that 
words  which  have  been  pronounced  to 
be  of  genuinely  Semitic  origin  are  not 
Semitized  forms  of  Sumerian  deriva- 
tion. An  explanation  is  at  least  af- 
forded us  of  the  fact  that  the  Semitic 
word  for  "city"  ('ir)  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sumerian  eri  or  uru,  is 
found  in  Canaanite  and  Hebrew,  not 
in  Assyrian.  The  borrowing  must  go 
back  to  the  day  when  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages of  the  west  were  in  contact 
with  the  dominant  Sumerian,  and  when 
the  Semitic  nomad  became  acquainted 
for  the  first  time  with  the  walled  and 
civilized  city. 

The  new  facts  that  have  been  disin- 
terred from  the  grave  of  the  past 
furnish  a  striking  confirmation  of 
Professor  Hommel's  theory,  which  con- 
nects the  culture  of  primitive  Egypt 
with  that  of  primitive  Chaldsea,  and 
derives  the  language  of  the  Egyptians, 
at  all  events  in  part,  from  a  mixed 
I  Babylonian  language  in  which  Semitic 
and  Sumerian  elements  alike  claimed 
a  share.  We  now  know  that  such  a 
mixed  language  did  once  exist,  and  we 
also  know  that  this  language  and  the 
written  characters  by  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed were  brought  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  in  the  earliest  age  of  Egyptian 
history.  It  must  have  been  at  this  time 
that  the  seal-cylinder— that  character- 
istic product  of  Babylonian  industry 
—made  its  way  to  the  Nile.  It  is  a  mark 
and  token  of  the  Old  Egyptian  Empire. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  it 
disappears,  and,  though  revived  for  a 
time  under  the  kings  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  it  then  assumed  a  new  and 
non-Babylonian  shape.  But  the  cylin- 
ders of  the  Old  Empire  are  purely 
Babylonian  in  form;  one  in  the  Gizeh 
Museum  which  bears  the  name  of  Men- 
kau-Ra,  or  Mykerinos  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
Babylonian  seal-cylinders  of  the  same 
age,  except  by  its  hieroglyphics,  and 
another  which  I  obtained  last  winter 
from  Elephantine  would  be  pronounced 
Babylonian  were  it  not  for  the  Egyp- 
tian characters  upon  it. 
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Now  the  Babylonian  seal-cylinder 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  very 
earliest  days  of  their  history,  long  be- 
fore the  epoch  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty, 
it  may  be  of  Menes  himself,  the  founder 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  One  of  the 
hieroglyphs  used  to  denote  a  high  officer 
of  state  represents  a  stone  cylinder 
with  a  string  attached  to  it,  as  Pro- 
fessor Petrie's  researches  at  Medum 
have  made  clear.  The  cylinder  is  of 
exactly  the  same  shape  as  those  of 
Babylonia,  where,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  the  string  was  employed  to 
fasten  the  seal  to  the  wrist.  It  is  im- 
possible that  two  peoples  should  have 
independently  lighted  upon  so  peculiar 
and  intricate  an  invention.  In  Egypt, 
moreover,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  use  of  a  seal-cylinder  at  all,  and  it 
was  on  this  account  that  with  the  fall 
of  the  Old  Empire  it  went  out  of  fash- 
ion. In  Babylonia,  on  the  contrary, 
nature  itself  seemed  to  force  the  inven- 
tion upon  the  people.  Babylonia  was 
an  alluvial  plain  where  stone  did  not 
exist.  Every  small  pebble,  therefore, 
was  precious,  while  the  natural  writing 
material  was  clay.  Hence  it  was  that 
Babylonia  was  the  mother-land  of  seal- 
cutting;  and  hence  it  was  also  that  the 
easiest  way  of  signing  a  document  was 
by  rolling  an  engraved  cylinder  over  the 
soft  clay. 

There  was,  then,  intercourse  .between 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  at  the  very  dawn 
of  history,  and  the  inscription  of  Lugal- 
zaggi-si,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
this  intercourse  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, carried  on  by  land.  When  the 
first  ships  made  their  way  along  the 
coast  of  Arabia  to  the  harbors  of  Egypt 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  too  must  have 
been  in  a  far-off  age.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
the  legends  of  Eridu,  once  the  seaport 
of  prehistoric  Chaldaea,  though  its  site 
is  now  far  removed  from  the  ever- 
retreating  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  intercourse  lasted  into  later  ages. 
Naram-Sin,  the  successor  of  Sargon  of 
Akkad,  carried  his  arms  to  Magan,  the 
name  by  which  Midian  and  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  were  known  to  the  Babylo- 
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nians,  and  there  contended  with  Egypt 
for  the  possession  of  the  precious  mines 
of  copper  and  malachite.  Several  cen- 
turies later  we  find  the  Babylonian 
princes  still  keeping  up  their  relations 
with  the  distant  West.  When  a  second 
dynasty  arose  at  Ur  (B.C.  2700),  whose 
kings  made  themselves  supreme 
throughout  Babylonia,  their  vassal 
Gudea,  the  high  priest  of  Lagas,  im- 
ported materials  for  his  temples  and 
palaces  from  all  parts  of  the  known 
world.  Hewn  stones  were  brought 
from  "the  land  of  the  Amorites,"  as 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  named,  ala- 
baster from  the  Lebanon,  cedar  beams 
from  the  forests  of  the  Amanus,  blocks 
of  hard  stone  from  Samalum,  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Antioch,  gold-dust  and 
acacia-wood  from  the  great  "salt" 
desert  which  lay  between  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  and  diorite  from  the  quarries 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Out  of  this 
diorite  Chaldean  sculptors  carved  the 
seated  figures  which  are  now'  in  the 
Louvre,  and  which  remind  us  so  for- 
cibly of  Egyptian  art  in  the  age  of  the 
Old  Empire.  It  was  not  the  first  time, 
however,  that  the  artists  of  Lagas  had 
sent  to  Magan  for  the  hard  and  intrac- 
table stone  out  of  which  they  essayed  to 
carve  the  lineaments  of  the  human 
form.  Long  before  the  age  of  Gudea, 
before  even  that  of  Sargon  of  Akkad, 
when  Lagas  was  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent principality,  one  of  its  kings, 
Ur-Nina  by  name,  had  dedicated  to  his 
god  two  statues  of  stone  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula. Gudea  did  but  carry  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past. 

The  library  of  thirty-three  thousand 
tablets  discovered  by  M.  de  Sarzec  at 
Telloh,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Gudea.  Like  the 
thirty-two  thousand  tablets  and  frag- 
ments carried  away  by  the  American 
expedition  from  the  ruins  of  the  library 
of  Nippur,  the  collection  contains — to 
quote  the  words  of  Professor  Hilprecht 
—"syllabaries,  letters,  chronological 
lists,  historical  fragments,  astronomical 
and  religious  texts,  building  inscrip- 
tions, votive  tablets,  inventories,  tax- 
lists,  plans  of  estates,  contracts,"  etc. 
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When  to  these  collections  we  add  the 
contents  of  other  libraries  of  the  same 
date,  disinterred  for  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Scheil,  at  Abu-Habba,  or  Sippara,  at 
Jokha,  or  Isin,  at  Warka,  or  Erech, 
and  elsewhere,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Assyriologists  have  plenty  of  work  in 
store  for  them,  and  that  even  the  his- 
torical revelations  of  to-day  are  likely  to 
be  surpassed  in  interest  and  importance 
by  those  of  to-morrow.  It  is  true  that 
the  larger  number  of  tablets  hitherto 
found  are  contracts  relating  to  the  lease 
and  sale  of  property  or  the  trading 
transactions  of  the  ancient  world,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  it  is  just  these  con- 
temporaneous records  of  a  past  civiliza- 
tion which  throw  most  light  on  the 
social  life  of  early  Babylonia  and  its 
commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  East,  while  the  value  to 
the  historian  of  the  dates  attached  to 
them  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Thanks  to  the  tablets  already  ex- 
amined—a fraction  though  they  be  of 
the  whole  number  now  in  our  hands— 
the  history  of  Babylonia  from  the 
period  of  Gudea  onwards  is  every  day 
becoming  clearer  and  more  distinct. 
We  already  know  as  much  about  the 
inner  life  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  age 
of  Abraham  as  we  do  about  the  inner 
life  of  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  The- 
mistokles.  And  with  this  increase  of 
our  knowledge  has  come  a  widening  of 
our  conceptions  as  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  ancient  Babylonian  culture. 
It  was  a  culture  that  had  spread 
throughout  the  whole  of  western  Asia, 
and,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  had 
taken  deep  root  therein.  Along  with 
the  culture  and  writing  of  Chaldaea  had 
gone  the  language  and  religion  of  the 
Babylonians.  The  recollection  of  the 
empires  of  Lugal-zaggi-si  and  Sargon 
of  Akkad  never  faded  away;  up  to  the 
era  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  of 
Egypt,  when  conquest  had  nanded  over 
to  the  Pharaohs  the  political  power  in 
western  Asia  once  possessed  by  the 
Babylonian  kings,  the  sovereigns  of 
Babylonia  never  forgot  their  ancient 
claims  to  rule  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Whenever     a     dynasty     arose     strong 


enough  to  bind  Babylonia  into  a  united 
monarchy,  it  carried  its  arms  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  re- 
stored the  political  supremacy  of  Baby- 
lonia in  the  distant  "land  of  the  Ainor- 
ites."  The  second  dynasty  of  Ur, 
under  which  Gudea  lived,  was  followed 
by  a  third  dynasty,  and  numberless 
contracts  exist  dated  in  the  reigns  of  its 
kings.  One  of  the  latter,  Ine-Sin  by 
name,  for  two  successive  years  carried 
on  war  against  the  Phoenician  city  of 
Simyra  (the  Zeinar  of  Gen.  x.  18),  while 
his  daughter  received  the  tief  of 
Markhasi,  now  Mer'ash,  in  northern 
Syria.  His  grandson,  Gimil-Sin,  signal- 
ized the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  over- 
running the  land  of  Zabsali  in  the 
Lebanon. 

The  third  dynasty  of  Ur  had  to  make 
way  for  what  the  native  chronologists 
called  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon. 
But  this  dynasty  was  not  of  Babylonian 
origin.  The  names  borne  by  the  kings 
show  that  they  must  have  come  from 
southern  Arabia,  and  spoken  a  lan- 
guage more  closely  allied  to  Hebrew 
than  to  Semitic  Babylonian.  They 
were  Semites  indeed;  but  the  native 
compilers  of  the  philological  tablets  re- 
garded them  as  foreigners.  Their  rise 
was  contemporaneous  with  other 
troubles  in  Babylonia.  The  country  fell 
under  Elamite  dominion,  and  a  rival 
kingdo*m  to  that  of  Babylon  was  estab- 
lished in  the  south,  with  its  capital  at 
Larsa,  under  an  Elamite  prince.  But 
Canaan  and  Syria  still  obeyed  the  new 
lords  of  Chakhea.  Eri-Aku  or  Arioch, 
the  king  of  Larsa,  calls  his  father, 
though  at  home  merely  a  subordinate 
Elamite  prince,  "the  father  of  the  land 
of  the  Amorites." 

It  was  Khammurabi  or  Ammi-rabi, 
the  Amraphel  of  Genesis,  who  finally 
put  an  end  to  this  period  of  disunion 
and  subjection.  He  rebelled  against 
his  Elamite  suzerain  and  attacked  his 
rival  at  Larsa.  The  history  of  the  war 
has  now  been  cleared  up  for  us,  partly 
by  some  fragmentary  tablets  recently 
discovered  by  Mr.  Pinches,  partly  by 
letters  of  Khammurabi  himself,  which 
have  just  been  found  by  Dr.  Scheil  in 
the  collections  at  Constantinople.    Eri- 
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Aku  or  Arioch  had  been  supported  by 
Kudur-Laghghamar,  the  king  of  Elam, 
and  with  Elamite  help  had  driven  Sin- 
idinnam,  the  former  king  of  Larsa,  out 
of  southern  Babylonia.  Sin-idinnam 
fled  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  there  awaited  his  opportunity.  At 
last  Khammurabi  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  proclaim  his  independence  of 
Elamite  authority.  At  first,  however, 
the  tide  of  war  turned  against  him. 
Kudur-Laghghamar,  the  Chedor-laomer 
of  Genesis,  summoned  to  his  help  the 
Umman  Manda  or  nomad  "nations"  of 
Kurdistan,  whose  chief  apparently  was 
Tudghula,  the  Tid'al  of  Genesis,  and 
with  their  aid  he  captured  Babylon  and 
desecrated  its  sanctuary  of  Bel- 
Merodach.  But  the  gods  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Khammurabi,  and  in  the 
end  he  was  successful.  The  yoke  of 
the  Elamite  was  shaken  off,  Larsa  was 
restored  to  its  former  lord,  and  Kham- 
murabi ruled  over  an  independent  and 
united  Babylonia.  One  of  his  letters 
refers  to  the  statues  and  other  presents 
which  he  bestowed  upon  Sin-idinnam 
"as  a  recompense  for  his  valor  on 
the  day  of  Kudur-Laghghamar's  de- 
feat." 

But  the  ruler  of  united  Babylonia  was 
ruler  also  of  western  Asia.  Kham- 
murabi once  more  assumes  the  title  of 
"king  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites,"  or 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  his  great- 
grandson,  Ammisatana,  calls  himself 
"king  of  Babylon,  of  Kis  (or  Mesopo- 
tamia), of  Sumer  and  Akkad  (or  Baby- 
lonia), and  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites." 
Prom  henceforth  Babylon  is  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  western  Asia,  and 
when  its  political  power  waned  with 
the  rise  of  that  of  Egypt  its  religious 
and  literary  influence  still  remained  un- 
diminished. It  was  not  till  the  days  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  Zoroastrian 
unbelievers,  and  the  old  prestige  finally 
passed  away  from  the  city  of  Bel- 
Merodach,  and  it  ceased  to  be  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Oriental  world,  the  Rome 
of  the  ancient  East,  which  alone  could 
give  a  legitimate  title  to  the  reviver  of 
the  empire  of  Lugal-zaggi-si. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


From  Good  Words. 
A  TEN  SHILLING  TRAGEDY. 

Scene  I. 

PEACE   AT   BURNFOOT. 

Burnfoot  is  a  lonely  spot.  It  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  back  avenue  to  Barn- 
craig,  and  the  wind,  stirring  among  the 
branches  of  the  great  beech  trees, 
whispers  uncannily  over  the  three  for- 
lorn cottages  of  which  the  hamlet  con- 
sists. The  old  quarry-hole  at  the  back 
of  the  houses  is  filled  with  stagnant 
water,  irresistibly  suggestive  of  drown- 
ing, which  suggestion  is  not  lessened 
by  the  known  fact  that  the  body  of  a 
child  was  found  in  the  pool  some  years 
ago. 

The  scene  has  other  cheerless  fea- 
tures. The  houses  are  faced  by  the 
Quaker's  Mill,  whose  great  water- 
wheel,  stopped  by  disaster,  rots  in  the 
weather.  The  green  slopes  that  shut 
the  lonely  hamlet  in,  run  upward  till 
beyond  them  the  eye  finds  only  the 
bare  hilltops  and  the  sky.  It  is  true 
that  a  railway  crosses  the  road  within 
sight  of  the  doors,  but  the  mineral 
trains  which  flash  through  the  Glen 
leave  it  lonelier  than  ever,  as  lightning 
seems  only  to  deepen  the  darkness  by 
dispelling  it  for  a  moment.  A  few 
farm  carts  use  the  road,  which  is 
deeply  rutted  and  overgrown  with 
weeds. 

The  signalman  and  his  family  occupy 
one  of  the  cottages,  but  the  dreariness 
of  Burnfoot  has  stamped  itself  even 
upon  this  comparatively  comfortable 
household.  The  children  play  about 
noiselessly  and  their  mongrel  puppy 
barks  as  if  its  own  voice  frightened  it. 
Oddly  enough,  at  the  time  when  my 
story  begins,  cheerfulness  was  most  at 
home  in  the  little  hamlet  where  :t 
might  least  have  been  looked  for, 
under  the  roofs  of  two  half  ruinous 
cots,  built  gable  to  gable,  wherein 
dwelt  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
who  had  lived  till  it  seemed  as  if  death 
had  overlooked  the  meagre  harvest  of 
their  souls. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  Granny  Wilde, 
was  a  little  wizened  woman  in  whom 
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the  vital  spark  had  almost  burned  out. 
Her  furrowed  face  and  knotted  hands 
were  of  «a  bloodless  pallor  and  grey 
with  the  gathered  dirt  of  years.  The 
skin  of  her  neck  clung  to  the  sinews 
in  yellow  folds  and  her  bleached  eye- 
lids dropped  continually,  through  want 
of  vigor  to  sustain  themselves,  over 
her  faded  eyes.  She  moved  with  diffi- 
culty, leaning  upon  her  stick. 

In  the  dim  background  of  Granny's 
consciousness  lay  a  busy  life.  She  had 
been  wife  and  mother,  but  the  very 
names  of  her  children  could  only  be 
summoned  out  of  the  past  by  a  strong 
effort  of  memory.  She  lived  in  the 
sensations  of  the  moment.  Life  to  her 
meant  tea  and  soup,  scraps  of  soft 
meat,  a  draw  of  the  pipe,  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  and  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
One  passion  possessed  her  whole  soul 
and  being.  Her  spirit's  never-failing 
cry  to  God  and  man  was  for  more  coal. 
She  thought  of  little  else  than  the  get- 
ting of  coal  and  would  cunningly  twlsl 
any  conversation  round  to  the  subject 
that  lay  at  her  heart.  Our  little  ones 
at  Barncraig  watched  her  store  and 
never  allowed  it  to  become  quite  ex- 
hausted; but  although  she  lived  chiefly 
upon  our  benevolence,  we  knew  that 
she  had  little  faith  in  it.  She  feared 
the  fires  of  hell  less  than  she  feared 
the  extinction  of  the  fire  in  her  grate. 
It  was  her  custom  to  hobble  up  to 
Barncraig  daily,  when  the  weather 
permitted,  for  milk  and  scraps,  and 
often,  with  amusement,  we  have 
watched  her  prowling  round  the  out- 
house where  the  coal  was  kept  till  she 
could  snatch  a  lump,  as  she  thought, 
unseen,  and  bear  it  off  gleefully  under 
her  shawl  to  add  to  the  bing  at 
home. 

Our  mastiff  represented  to  her  the 
powers  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  ha- 
tred which  she  bore  to  him  was  for 
long  a  mystery  to  us.  As  she  passed 
by  his  kennel  the  dog  would  almost 
choke  himself  upon  his  chain.  His 
fury  explained  itself  when  Granny 
was  caught  one  day  hooking  his  dish 
towards  her  and  picking  out  of  it  the 
best  of  the  bones  which  had  been  put 
there  that  he  might  whet     his    great 


teeth  upon  them.  The  feeble  old 
woman,  undaunted  by  his  rage,  shook 
her  stick  at  him  angrily  as  she  hirpled 
off  in  triumph  with  the  tit-bit  of  his 
supper  under  her  shawl.  It  was  well 
that  when  off  the  chain  Nero  was 
magnanimity  itself.  The  twins  often 
made  him  carry  Granny's  soup  10 
Burnfoot  in  a  can,  but  no  power  on 
earth  could  induce  him  to  enter  uer 
cottage.  He  would  wait  at  the  door, 
whining  and  unhappy,  till  they  reap- 
peared. Granny  heeded  him  not  at  all. 
She  hated  him  only  as  the  guardian  of 
the  bones,  and  feared  nothing  except 
that  her  coal  might  run  down. 

Between  Granny  Wilde  and  her 
neighbor,  Danny  Mann,  a  jealous 
friendliness  subsisted.  Danny,  who 
was  comparatively  young,  being  only 
a  little  over  eighty  years  old,  could 
still,  at  times,  do  odd  jobs  for  the 
farmers.  Thus  he  did  not  live  en-, 
tirely  upon  charity. 

It  was  in  the  matter  of  their  coal 
supply  that  the  old  couple  were  per- 
manently jealous  of  one  another,  it 
had  become  a  fixed  idea  in  Granny's 
mind  that  her  neighbor  helped  himself 
from  her  store,  and  many  an  hour  she 
spent  staring  into  Danny's  coal-shed  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  identify  as 
hers  some  peculiarly  shaped  lump  of 
coal.  It  made  Danny  cross  to  find  her 
thus  occupied,  his  idea  being  that  she 
was  feeding  the  lust  of  her  eye  and 
would  no  doubt  break  through  and 
steal  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. He  labored  hard  upon  the 
fence  between  the  yards,  but  the  poor 
crazy  barrier  wanted  for  its  repair 
more  skill  and  wood  than  he  possessed. 

Thus  the  old  couple  lived  side  by 
side,  in  outward  amity,  but  with  the 
canker  of  distrust  eating  at  the  roots 
of  their  friendship. 

Danny  was  nearly  as  unwashed  as 
his  neighbor,  but  his  cheeks  were  more 
fleshy,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  glowed 
a  patch  of  crinkly  red  which  seemed 
to  have  been  stereotyped  there  by  the 
hand  of  time.  His  back  was  much 
bent,  so  that  in  a  sitting  posture  his 
small  mousey  head,  with  its  spotted 
cheeks   and   ferretty   blue     eyes,    was 
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thrust   Inquisitively   forward     to     the 
level  of  his  knees. 

Against  the  wall,  between  the  doors 
of  the  cottages,  was  a  bench  on  which 
Danny  often  sat,  sucking  industriously 
at  his  short  black  pipe,  whether  there 
was  anything  in  it  or  not.  This  pipe 
was  the  chief  link  between  him  and 
Granny  Wilde.  The  old  lady  dearly 
loved  a  draw  at  it,  and  to  procure  this 
blessed  privilege  she  was  often  forced 
to  give  Danny  a  cup  of  tea  brewed 
from '  the  leaves  that  had  made  her 
own,  or  a  spoonful  or  two  of  her  soup 
from  the  Barncraig  kitchen.  As  she 
would  say,  Danny  had  "a  crap  for  a' 
corns." 

So  it  happened  that  upon  an  autumn 
morning,  Danny,  in  tattered  sleeved- 
waistcoat  and  corduroys,  crept  out  into 
the  sunshine  and  sat  him  down  upon 
the  bench  at  his  cottage  door.  The 
day  was  warm  and  soft.  The  dead 
leaves  were  dark  with  the  night-dew. 
The  slopes  were  greening  with  the 
blades  of  the  second  crop,  the  sunshine 
lay  cheerily  upon  the  stubble  and  the 
warm  stacks  of  fodder  that  were  still 
standing  in  the  fields.  Even  the 
spokes  of  the  mill-wheel  sparkled 
where  the  light  caught  the  dew  in  its 
mosses. 

The  morning  called  for  indulgence. 
Danny  fished  his  pipe  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  with  a  sigh  that  had  many 
meanings  in  it.  lie  knocked  the  dottle 
out  upon  his  grimy  palm  and  put  it 
back  again  carefully  to  the  last  grain 
of  fugitive  ash.  Then  he  pulled  up  his 
waistcoat,  and  groping  deep  in  his 
trouser-pocket,  drew  forth  a  small 
round  metal  box  out  of  which  he  took 
a  two-inch  screw  of  twist  tobacco. 
From  this  he  cut  about  half-an-inch 
with  a  dilapidated  pen-knife  and  pro- 
ceeded to  crumble  it  carefully  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  He  then  filled  his 
pipe  as  one  who  would  prolong  a 
pleasure  to  the  utmost,  and,  all  being 
ready  for  the  pleasant  sacrifice,  he 
called  out  in  a  thin,  cracked  voice,— 

"Are  ye  steerin',  Granny?" 

Granny  was  dozing  over  an  empty 
teacup  by   the  side  of  the  fire.      Her 


head    twitched.       She    heaved    up    her 
eyelids  with  an  effort. 

"Ay,  'deed  am  I.  Is't  warrm  oot 
by?"  she  answered. 

"•Fine,  wumman,  fine!  Hae  ye  a 
licht  in  yer  fire?" 

"Ou  ay;  though  I  kenna'  hoo  lang 
I'll  hae  ony  coal  for't.  They're  slippm' 
awa  some  gait.    A'e  ye  for  a  draw?" 

"I  had  thochts  o't." 

"Come  ben  for  yer  licht,  then." 

Danny  arose  without  straightening 
himself,  and,  subduing  the  twinkle  in 
his  cunning  eyes,  entered  Granny's 
hospitable  abode.  He  knew  that 
Granny  would  expect  a  draw  for  the 
light,  but  he  meant  to  get  something 
else  out  of  her  as  a  makeweight  to  the 
bargain. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  old  lady's 
blink  at  the  fire,  Danny  thurst  callous 
fingers  into  the  embers  and  extracting 
a  live  coal,  set  it  in  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe.  The  fragrant  smoke  drifted 
towards  Granny's  nostrils.  She  waved 
her  head  to  and  fro  in  it,  and  Danny 
could  see  that  she  was  rising  eagerly 
to  the  bait. 

"Hae  ye  had  yer  parritch?"  she 
asked,  in  the  unexpected  way  peculiar 
to  her.  Her  remarks  were  as  expres- 
sionless sometimes  as  those  of  a 
mechanical  doll. 

"I've  had  my  cogfu',  gey  thin,"  ad- 
mitted  Danny    reluctantly. 
"Could  ye  scrape  a  pat?" 

"Brawly.  I'm  sharp-set,  wumman, 
thae  mornin's." 

Granny  went  to  the  sink  for  the  por- 
ridge-pot and  brought  it  to  Danny, 
with  a  horn  spoon.  He  put  his  pipe  on 
the  chimney-piece,  and  scraped  till 
Granny  began  to  be  afraid  for  the  bot- 
tom of  her  pot.  She  was  blinking 
eagerly  at  the  pipe,  but  Danny  feigned 
not  to  know  what  was  in  her  heart. 
He  meant  to  finish  off  his  repast  with 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  Granny  was  keeping 
the  second  drawing  for  her  own  mid- 
day meal. 

"I'd  best  baud  the  pipe  in  tae  ye're 
ready,"  she  suggested,  reaching  up  a 
trembling  hand  to  the  chimney-piece. 
"Thenk      ye,"      Danny      interposed, 
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throwing  the  spoon  into  the  pot,  and 
clutching  his  pipe,  "I'm  just  dune,  an' 
it's  no  oot  yet."  He  puffed  till  the 
thick  yellow  smoke  flew  from  his 
lips. 

"I'll  gang  oot  by,"  he  added;  "I  like 
the  smell  o't  in  the  caller  air." 

Granny  acknowledged  that  she  was 
beaten. 

"I  wadna  mind  a  draw  o'  the  pipe 
masel',"  she  said. 

"Weel,  if  ye're  roon'  by  the  back  I'll 
maybe  see  ye."  was  Danny's  diplo- 
matic reply. 

Granny  felt  that  she  had  wasted  her 
porridge  on  the  desert  air.  She  dis- 
sembled the  wrath  that  was  in  her, 
but  made  up  her  mind  savagely  to 
make  Danny  pay  to  the  last  suck  of 
his  pipe  for  the  cup  of  tea  which  she 
was  forced  to  offer  him. 

"Wad  ye  n<>"  like  a  cup  o'  tea,"  she 
said  civilly;  "the  kettle's  on  the  bile. 
I  could  mask  it  in  twa  meenits." 

Danny  smiled  all  over. 

"Dod,  wumman,"  he  answered,  "it 
wad  tak'  the  stour  oot  o'  ma  thrapple 
fine.  I'm  rael  obleeged  to  ye  for  the 
offer." 

"An'  ye'll  gie  me  a  draw  o'  the  pipe 
whiles   ye*re    takin't?' 

"Ou,  ay!  Ou.  ay!  Ye're  welcome  tae 
a  bit  draw,  Granny." 

The  bargain  was  struck,  but  both 
diplomats  had  still  a  move  in  hand. 
Danny  puffed  for  dear  life  to  get  as 
much  out  of  the  pipe  as  possible  before 
it  left  his  hands.  He  knew  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  old  woman,  who  had  once 
smoked  his  dottle  out,  a  feat  one  would 
scarce  have  thought  she  had  breath 
enough  to  perform. 

But  Granny  was  quite  alive  to  this 
move  of  her  adversary,  and  took 
prompt  measures  to  checkmate  it.  At 
least  in  the  time  that  one  of  her  own 
sleepy  eyelids  took  to  twinkle  in,  she 
had  poured  hot  water  into  the  teapot 
and  out  again  into  the  cup.  She  knew 
that  Danny  liked  his  tea  hot,  and 
would  give  up  the  pipe  rather  than  see 
it  cooling  under  his  nose;  and,  sure 
enough,  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  a  last 
long-drawn  inhalation,  he  put  the  pipe 


into  her  eager  hands,  and  busied  him- 
self with  the  scalding  tea. 

Granny  closed  her  lips  upon  the 
shank  as  if  she  had  been  an  Aunt  Sally 
with  a  hole  bored  in  her  face.  Then, 
seizing  her  stick,  she  shuffled  out  into 
the  sunshine,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bench  with  the  contented  look  in  her 
face  that  always  came  there  when  she 
was  being  fed  with  soup,  or  was 
watching  the  addition  of  a  barrow-load 
of  coal  to  her  store. 

Soon  afterwards  Danny  came  creep- 
ing out  and  sat  down  humbly  beside 
her.  After  a  short  silence  he  ven- 
tured to  say:— 

"Ye'll  hurt  yersel',  Granny,  gif  ye 
smoke  ony  mair." 

The  old  woman  snorted  and  looked 
straight  ahead  of  her,  puffing  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  steam  engine.  Danny 
began  to  whisper  gossip  into  her  ear, 
hoping  that  she  might  answer  him  and 
let  the  pipe  go  out;  but  beyond  grunt- 
ing softly  at  intervals,  and  sucking 
with  mechanical  precision,  she  gave  no 
sign  of  being  alive. 

And  so  peace  reigned  in  Burnfoot, 
while  the  mists  rolled  up  the  hillside 
and  the  sun  dried  the  withered  leaves, 
and  warmed  the  blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  old  couple  on  the  bench.  Nor  were 
the  soft  grunts  of  Granny,  the  treble 
of  the  old  man  gossiping,  the  purl  of 
the  stream,  and  the  twittering  of  the 
sparrows  overhead,  an  orchestration 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
world-forgotten  spirit  of  the  scene. 

St'ENE    II. 
THE    WASHING    OF    GRANNY    WILDE  . 

Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence. As  Granny  Wilde  sat  scowl- 
ing at  the  inoffensive  mill-wheel  and 
sucking  the  last  vestige  of  vapor  out 
of  Danny's  pipe,  great  things  w^ere  on 
their  way  towards  her.  If  she  had 
guessed  what  was  in  store  for  her,  the 
elation  of  her  soul  over  the  defeat  of 
Danny  would  have  lost  something  of 
its   serene  expansiveness. 

The  twins,  who  were,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  messengers  of  fate,  were 
not    in    themselves    awe-inspiring,    but 
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in  virtue  of  the  deed  which  they  had 
resolved  to  do  upon  the  body  of  the 
old  woman,  their  light-hearted  ap- 
proach was  a  move  of  sinister  impor- 
tance in  the  game  of  life. 

They  danced  down  the  avenue  like 
a  pair  of  overgrown  fairies,  but  in 
their  faces  was  a  prettier  vehemence 
than  is  ever  seen  in  the  tranquil  atmo- 
sphere of  fairyland.  Blue-eyed,  long- 
legged  Ethel's  brows  were  puckered 
under  the  hood  of  her  scarlet  cloak, 
and  sturdy  little  Kathleen's  black 
eyes  burned  with  the  intensity  of  the 
purpose  that  lay  behind  them.  Poor 
old  Granny!  Disaster  was  marching 
towards  her  in  six-inch  strides  as  she 
sat  in  the  sunshine  sucking  the  heart 
out  of  Danny's  cherished  dottle. 

Nero,  in  his  most  amiable  mood, 
bounded  along  in  front  of  the  twins. 
His  great  tongue  lolled  out  at  the  side 
of  his  black  muzzle,  and  the  ponderous 
muscles  bulged  under  his  skin  as  he 
lunged  up  the  banks  or  leapt  around 
the  twins  like  a  real  kitten  romping  in 
a  toy  world. 

"Mind,  Kathy,"  said  Ethel,  trying  to 
frown,  "it  must  be,  this  time.    It's  not 
right  that  Granny  should  go  about  al- 
ways with  such  a  dirty  face.    She's  old 
enough  to  know  better." 
"Wot  if  s'e  fcwles  again,  Effie?" 
"I  don't  believe  it     hurts    grown-up 
people  to  cry.    It  docs  them  good." 
"If  it  'ont  turn  off.  w'ot'll  'oo  do?" 
"Oh,  but  it  will.    I'll  make  it.    Have 
you  got  the  soap  and  the  flannel?" 

"Yef.  an'  ve  baccy.  Mind,  I'm  to 
give  vat  to  Danny." 

"I  know  what  I'll  do  with  Granny's 
half-sovereign.  I'll  put  it  where  she 
can  see  it  when  we're  scrubbing  her. 
She  won't  cry  then." 
"W'ot'll  'oo  do,  Effie,  if  s'e  dies?" 
"Drown  myself  in  the  quarry,  that's 
all." 

They  were  passing  the  dismal  hole. 
Kathy  peeped  through  the  brambles 
and  her  feelings  overcame  her.  She 
stood  still  and  wept  aloud.  Nero 
dashed  up  and  began  to  bark  in  fero- 
cious sympathy.  But  the  power  of 
Ethel's  will  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  caught  Kathy' s  hand  and  began  to 


run.  Thus,  with  Nero  dashing  on  in 
front  and  barking  as  if  he  would  make 
a  mouthful  of  the  world,  the  expedition 
debouched  in  a  whirl  of  excited  feeling 
upon  the  main  road  where  Granny 
sat  serenely  smoking  with  Danny's 
angry  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face. 

Nero,  at  once  concluding  that  the  oc- 
casion of  his  young  mistress's  tears 
was  the  presence  in  the  world  of  this 
bad  old  woman,  rushed  at  her  open- 
mouthed  as  if  the  moment  had  come 
when  he  must  make  a  meal  of  her  in- 
iquity. Granny  did  not  know  how 
gentlemanly  a  dog  he  was  when  off 
the  chain.  She  only  knew  that  her 
natural  enemy  had  taken  her  una- 
wares. The  pipe  dropped  from  her 
mouth,  and  Danny  caught  it  as  it  fell. 
She  rose  to  her  feet  and  advanced  un- 
dauntedly upon  Nero  with  her  skinny 
fingers  extended  like  the  claws  of  a 
cat.  The  dog  stopped  so  suddenly  in 
his  mad  career,  that  he  sank  upon  his 
haunches  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
He  could  not  turn  at  once,  and  before 
he  recovered  full  control  of  his  mind 
and  muscles  the  old  woman's  fingers 
were  almost  at  his  muzzle.  He  backed 
slowly,  growling  ana  baring  his  teeth 
in  nervous  excitement,  and,  having 
gained  distance  enough  to  turn  in, 
whisked  round  suddenly  and  fled  as  if 
the  devil  were  after  him.  And  indeed 
granny,  her  mummy-like  face  con- 
torted with  passion,  mowing  and 
mouthing,  and  threatening  the  crea- 
ture with  her  shrivelled  claws,  was  a 
sufficiently  terrifying  object  to  justify 
his  flight. 

But  when  Ethel  and  Kathleen  came 
running  up  to  her,  crestfallen  Nero 
slinking  far  in  the  rear,  Granny's  ex- 
citement had  passed  away. 

"Eh,  deary  me,"  she  peghed,  leaning 
on  Ethel's  shoulder,  "that  dug's  no 
canny.  Ma  stren'th's  no  what  it  was, 
but  him  or  me'll  be  the  waur  o't  some 
day." 

"I'm  so  sorry  he  frightened  you,'" 
said  Ethel  soothingly. 

Granny's  face  showed  a  fine  con- 
tempt. 

"Him  fricht  me.  Na,  na,  hinny,  but 
I  canna'  thole  the  bruit." 
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"Go  home,  you  bad  dog,"  cried  Ethel, 
stamping  her  foot  angrily  at  poor  Nero, 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  sad  reproach, 
and  who  yet  would  not  leave  his 
young  mistresses  in  such  deadly  peril, 
but  went  and  sat  afar  off,  and  watched 
the  door  of  the  cottage  with  an  aching 
heart. 

Granny  sank  into  her  armchair  and 
struggled  for  breath,  the  whole  mech- 
anism of  each  respiration  visible  in 
the  working  of  the  sinews  of  her  lean 
throat  When  her  lungs  had  ceased  to 
strain  and  labor,  Granny's  bleached 
eyelids  began  to  droop  wearily  over 
her  dull  eyes,  and  to  Ethel's  consterna- 
tion she  seemed  about  to  go  to  sleep 
peacefully  in  the  presence  of  her  vis- 
itors. This  was  disconcerting  to  the 
twins,  who  consulted  together  in  whis- 
as  to  the  possibility  of  washing 
her  face  while  she  slept,  but  decided 
that  if  she  should  chance  afterwards 
to  catch  sight  of  herself  in  the  cracked 
mirror  on  the  chimney-piece,  she  would 
probably  die  of  fright.  While  they 
talked,  Granny  woke  up  suddenly,  like 
a  dead  person  coming  to  life,  and  cried 
angrily  :— 

•'Ma  pipe?    Whaur's  ma  pipe?" 

"Danny   caught   it   as   it   fell." 
Ethel. 

"The  black-hearted  auld  thief!  Sau- 
tan  choke  'm!  There  was  a  dizzen 
draws  in't  yet,"  and  again  Granny  fell 
softly  asleep,  her  head  hanging  over 
on  one  side,  looking  as  if  it  might  drop 
off  at  any  moment  through  the  snap- 
ping of  the  frail  link  of  neck  that  held 
it  on  her  shoulders. 

Granny  sleeping,  with  her  mouth 
open,  her  eyelids  blinking,  and  her 
head  in  danger  of  falling  off,  so  terri- 
fied little  Kathleen  that  her  heart  sank 
into  her  shoes.  She  buried  her  face  in 
Ethel's  cloak  and  felt  safe,  for  never 
scarlet  covered  a  stouter  heart  than 
this  sweet  lass's,  whose  blue  eyes 
mask  so  kindly  the  resolute  temper  of 
her  soul. 

-Wake  up,  Granny:"  cried  Ethel, 
pulling  the  wrinkled  fingers  with  her 
soft,  warm  hand.  Granny  snorted  in- 
dignantly, and  her  head  fell  over  still 
further  with  a  dislocating  jerk. 


Ethel  caught  up  the  poker  and  began 
to  break  up  the  gathering  coal  that 
Granny  had  put  upon  the  tire  to  keep 
it  in  through  then  eat  of  the  day.  The 
sound  penetrated  tne  old  woman's 
sleep  instantly,  and  in  a  moment  she 
was  wide  awake. 

••Eli,  mind  the  coal,  missie,  mind  the 

* 

coal,"  she  cried.  "The  winter's  near 
haun'  an'  they're  maist  dune.  I  dinna 
ken  what  I'll  dae  wantin'  coal.  Could 
ye  no  spare  a  liunner'  or  twa  up 
by?" 

"All  right,  Granny,"  said  Ethel,  who 
had  slipped  the  kettle  on  the  fire, 
"you'll  get  some  before  the  winter; 
but  what  have  you  done  with  the  last 
lot?    It's  not  a  week  since  you  got  it." 

"Eh,  me,  deary  me,  d'ye  say  sae?  Weel, 
weel,  it  canna  de  dune  yet,  but  it  slips 
awa',  slips  awa'  like  snaw  off  a  dyke. 
I'm  aye  fea't  I'll  dee  in  the  cauld  some 
nieht.  There's  nae  warrm  days  noo. 
I  mind  days  whan  a  fire  wad  hae 
sca'det  ye.  Dinna'  break  the  gaith- 
erin',  dearie.    It's  awiu'  wastry." 

But  the  deed  was  done,  and  while  the 
flames  leapt  under  the  kettle,  Ethel 
moved  over  to  the  window. 

"Why,  Granny,"  she  cried,  "there's 
heaps  of  coal  in  your  shed." 

"Na,  na,  juist  twa,  three  bitties,  an' 
wha  kens  if  they'll  be  there  the  morn? 
Come  here  tae  I  whisper  in  yer  ear. 
I'm  fear't  for  ma  life  to  speak  oot 
loud." 

Ethel  danced  over  to  her  chair,  and 
into  an  ear  like  a  little  pink  shell 
Granny  poured  the  tragic  secret:— 

"Danny    steals    ma    coal!" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  protested  Ethel,  "Danny 
wouldn't  do   such  a   thing." 

"Then  whaur  does  it  gang?"  cried  the 
old  woman  triumphantly. 

"Why,  your  fire  is  never  out, 
Granny,   night  or  day." 

"Ma  fire!  No  muckle  o'  it  gangs  on 
ma  fire.  But  I'll  catch  'im  yet.  He's 
no  dune  wi'  me." 

"Now,  Granny,  don't  excite  yourself. 
When  you've  taken  this  nice  soup, 
Katliy  and  me  are  going  to  wash  your 
hands  and  face,  and  make  you  pretty 
and  clean." 

Granny's  expression  fell     from     the 
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height  of  passion  into  the  depth  of  ab- 
ject despair. 

"I  canna  thole  watter  on  ma  skin," 
she  whined  piteously. 

"It'll  soon  be  over,"  Ethel  said  coax- 
ingly. 

"I'll  get  ma  daith  o'  cauld,"  moaned 
Granny. 

"What;  with  warm  water?" 

"It's  no  the  washin',  but  the  win' 
blaws   cauld   on   a  clean   skin." 

"Nonsense,  you  old  silly.  Andrew 
washes  the  pigs  to  fatten  them." 

"Ay,  maybe,  but  I'm  no  a  pig,  an' 
I'm  ower  auld  to  fatten  noo."  And 
Granny  caught  up  a  corner  of  her 
drugget  apron  with  an  alarming  snif- 
ter that  made  Ethel  drop  the  argument 
for  the  moment.  She  poured  the  soup 
into  a  willow-pattern  bowl  that  stood 
ever  at  Granny's  elbow  to  receive  the 
daily  dole  from  the  big  house.  Granny 
never  stopped  to  think  01  her  plight  If 
this  cruse  had  failed  her.  The  soup 
came  and  she  supped  it.  If  it  didn't 
come,  she  went  for  it  to  Barncraig  and 
grumbled  all  the  way  there  and  back 
again.  She  needed  so  little  food,  and  it 
seemed  so  easy  to  procure,  that  no  fear 
of  starvation  ever  troubled  her.  Coal 
was  her  only  anxiety.  She  did  not 
dream  that  death  could  get  at  her  ex- 
cept by  cutting  her  off  from  the  exter- 
nal warmth  that  kept  the  blood  liquid 
in  her  veins. 

She  fell  asleep  more  than  once  while 
Ethel  fed  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
there  was  no  urgency,  for  if  she  took 
long  enough  over  the  soup  the  little  la- 
dies would  forget  what  they  had  come 
to  do.  Ethel,  too,  did  not  hurry.  The 
fixity  of  her  purpose  disdained  pre- 
cipitancy. When  the  soup  was  fin- 
ished she  whisked  off  her  cloak  and 
Stood  forth  in  the  dainy  brown  apron 
that  she  wore  when  she  washed  the 
faces  of  her  dolls.  She  filled  the  big- 
gest bowl  she  could  find  with  hot 
water  and  plumped  into  it  the  beauti- 
ful new  cake  of  soap  which  Kathy  had 
brought. 

"Now,  Granny,"  she  said,  "you 
mustn't  splutter,  or  you'll  get  the  soap 
in  your  mouth  and  eyes." 

"Let  me  afl  this  ae  time,  deary.    I'm 


feelin'  unco  queerlik'  the  day,  an'  I 
canna'  be  fashed  wi'  nae  nonsense. 
I'm  fear't  I'm  gaun  to  dee,"  pled  the 
old  woman  tearfully. 

"You  promised,  Granny,  and  you 
mustn't  draw  back,"  Ethel  urged 
firmly. 

"Eh,  but  I'm  a'  in  a  tremmle.  It's 
an  awfu'  cauld  thing  dookin'." 

"The  water's  nearly  boiling.  Feel 
it,"  said  Ethel. 

"I'll  be  sca'det  to  daith  then.  Tak' 
awa'  that  bowl.  I'll  whummle  it  ower 
ye  if  ye  come  ae  step  nearer  me!" 

"Granny,  if  you  dare!  You'll  get  no 
coals  this  Christmas." 

"Kirs'miss?  I'll  ne'er  see  anither 
Kirs' miss.  I'll  be  cauld  eneuch  or 
that.  I  haena'  a  week's  coal  left,  an* 
whan  it's  dune,  I'm  dune." 

"Well,"  said  Ethel,  sharp  to  see  her 
advantage,  "do  you  know  what  that 
is?"  She  held  the  half-sovereign  up 
temptingly. 

"The  mercy  o'  the  Lord  upon  us,  it's 
gowd!" 

"And  it's  for  you,  Granny,  when  your 
face  is  washed,  lou'll  be  rich  and 
able  to  buy  coals.  There  it  is— waiting! 
Now,  are  you  ready? ' 

"Ye're  no'  cheatin'  me,  missie?  Ye'll 
no  tak'  the  bonny  bit  awa'  again?" 

"No.  It's  yours  the  moment  we're 
done.  Quick,  Kathy,  the  soap!  And 
put  the  towel  on  Granny's  knee." 

"I'm  bocht,  I'm  bocht,"  whined  the 
old  woman.  "Hae  your  wull  o'  me.  I 
ne'er  thoct  to  be  wash't  tae  I  was 
streekit."  Then,  shutting  her  eyes 
tightly,  she  gripped  the  elbows  of  her 
chair  and  moaned,  "Tell  me  whan  a's 
ower." 

The  washing  proceeded  apace.  Kath- 
leen held  the  bowl,  Ethel  scrubbed  at 
hands  and  face  and  neck.  The  poor 
old  creature  blinked  and  gasped,  and 
uttered  little  sobbing  death-cries  when 
the  soap  strayed  into  her  eyes  or 
mouth,  whidh  it  did  often,  for,  between 
the  half-sovereign  and  her  outraged 
feelings,  she  could  keep  neither  shut 
for  more  than  a  second  at  a  time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  washing  Nero 
looked  in  at  the  door  and  gave  vent 
to    his    feelings   in    a    prolonged    howl 
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of  terror  and  dismay.  The  dog's  pro- 
test brought  Danny  upon  the  scene  and 
there  he  stood  staring,  with  dropped 
jaw  and  bulging  eyes,  till  a  deadly  fear 
crept  about  his  heart  and  he  fled  hack 
into  his  den  lest  it  should  be  his  turn 
next  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  bowl. 

The  twins  left  their  victim  with  an 
unfamiliar  face  and  a  broken  heart, 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  in  her 
chair,  an  old  shawl  thrown  over  her 
head  to  keep  the  chill  out  of  the  pores. 
But  she  was  not  wholly  wretched,  for, 
if  she  was  clean,  she  was  rich.  While 
she  slept,  her  fingers,  plunged  deep  in 
her  great  bag-pocket,  played  with  the 
wonderful  gift  which  God  or  the  devil 
had  Bent  to  her.  Her  troubled  dreams 
full  of  dog-fiends,  and  thieves, 
and  avarice;  and  the  firmament 
seemed  suddenly  to  crawl  like  a  miter 
cheese,  with  prying  eyes  and  lean, 
covetous  fingers  that  waved,  fringe- 
like,  in  the  air. 

And  Danny  hid  his  tobacco  under 
the  mattress  of  his  bed,  and  sat  by  it 
wondering  and  wondering  if  the  twins 
had  told  Granny  of  the  great  store  of 
joy  that  had  come  to  him.  He  resolved 
that  while  the  fine  weather  lasted,  he 
would  smoke  down  in  the  wood  by  the 
burnside,  and  when  it  became  too  cold 
to  do  that,  he  would  bar  the  door  and 
cheat  Granny's  keen  old  nostrils  by 
blowing  the  reek  up  the  chimney. 

The  twins  had  come  down  like 
fairies  upon  Burnfoot,  and  the  devil, 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  was 
quietly  putting  a  match  to  the  train 
they  had  laid. 

Scene  III. 

THE  WORKING  OF  THE  YEAST. 

On  the  morning  after  the  washing 
Granny  waked  early  in  a  panic.  The 
night  mists  still  lay  heavy  in  the  hol- 
low, and  the  signalman's  cock  had  not 
yet  seen  light  enough  to  justify  him  in 
crowing  over  the  birth  of  another  day. 

The  old  woman  felt  an  unwonted 
chilliness  about  her  neck  and  face.  At 
first  she  thought  that  she  had  left  the 
door  open  when  she  went  to  bed,  but 
gradually  her  senses  awakened  to  the 


memory  of  the  outrage  which  had  been 
committed  upon  her.  She  pulled  the 
blankets  over  her  head,  and  lay  still 
with  a  feeling  of  accomplished  misfor- 
tune weighing  upon  her  heart.  But  as 
she  meditated  upon  the  cruelty  of 
treating  the  living  as  it  is  seemly  to 
treat  the  dead,  a  gleam  of  comfort 
stole  into  her  slow-working  brain.  She 
slipped  a  hand  under  her  pillow  and 
felt  there  the  gold  piece  that  had  been 
her  undoing.  She  reflected  that,  at 
least,  she  was  no  longer  a  pauper.  Un- 
told comforts  shimmered  in  her  men- 
tal vision  like  a  midnight  sunrise  in 
the  far  north  of  life.  She  fell  to 
dreaming,  in  the  boundless  faith  of  sec- 
ond childhood,  of  the  good  things  that 
it  was  now  in  her  power  to  buy,  and 
increased  the  purchasing  power  of  her 
fortune  enormously  by  making  it  buy 
in  turn  each  long  dreamed-of  comfort, 
and  then  coming  to  the  joyful  conclu- 
sion that  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  get 
any  one  of  them,  all  these  blessings 
were   already    hers. 

The  first  thing  that  Granny  did  on 
rising  was  to  set  in  order  for  another 
day  the  mainspring  of  her  feeble  life 
by  breaking  up  the  gathering  coal. 
She  then  examined  her  face  anxiously 
in  the  bit  of  scratched  looking-glass 
that  stood  on  the  chimney-piece. 

"Michty  me!"  she  whimpered,  "I 
dinna'  ken  masel'.  That's  no'  me!  I 
ne'er  had  white  chafts  lik'  they.  Gif 
it  is  me,  I  maun  be  deein'  on  ma  feet. 
It'll  be  the  money  for  ma  burral  thae 
weans  has  brocht  me."  And,  sitting 
down  in  her  armchair  she  had  a  tear- 
less cry  over  the  scrap  of  looking-glass, 
which  glimmered  like  a  corpse-light  in 
her  lap. 

But  ere  she  had  finished  crying,  she 
had  forgotten  what  she  had  begun  to 
cry  about,  and  was  only  conscious  of 
the  feeble  flicker  of  appetite  that 
waited  upon  her  night's  abstinence. 
She  set  about  getting  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
heated  upon  the  hob  in  a  jelly  can,  and 
a  cup  of  strong  tea.  So  much  heart- 
ened was  she  by  this  repast,  that  the 
black  curtain  of  woe  dropped  unno- 
ticed   from   the     background     of     her 
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mind.  She  forgot  the  fearsome  white 
face  she  had  seen  in  the  glass;  and,  re- 
membering only  that  she  was  now  a 
lady  of  fortune,  sat  down  contentedly 
to  enjoy  a  golden  day-dream,  fondly 
rubbing  the  talisman  with  her  wrin- 
kled forefinger  as  it  lay,  a  world  of 
power,  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

She  was  still  sitting  thus  when 
Danny  knocked  at  the  door.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  hide  her  treasure  from 
his  covetous  eyes;  but  it  was  chiefly  in 
the  matter  of  coals  that  she  suspected 
him  of  moral  laxity,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  quite  reasonable  that  one  should 
have  a  lapse  in  this  direction  and  yet 
be  honest  in  all  things  else.  So  the 
purse-proud  old  lady  resolved  to  treat 
herself  to  the  pleasure  of  telling  Danny 
of  the  fortune  which  had  come  to  her. 
and  she  anticipated  keen  enjoyment 
from  watching  his  greedy  eyes  hunger- 
ing over  her  gold  piece.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Granny  was  brave,  and 
never  doubted  her  power  to  protect 
herself  and  all  that  belonged  to  her 
from  the  open  attack  of  man  or  beast. 

"Come  ben,  man!"  she  called  out 
cheerily. 

Danny  opened  the  door,  which  was 
never  locked,  and  hirpled  over  to  the 
fire.  His  eyes  twinkled  meaningly 
from  the  kettle  to  the  teapot,  but  he 
plugged  the  bowl  of  his  well-filled  pipe 
with  a  resolute  thumb  and  shoved  it 
deeper  down  in  his  pocket.  He  re- 
membered what  had  happened  on  the 
day  before. 

"Hoo's  the  banes  the  day?"  he  asked 
civilly,  spreading  his  disengaged  hand 
luxuriously  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire. 

"Fine,  man,  fine,"  nodded  Granny. 
"Hoo's  yerser?" 

"Teh,  a  wee  stiff  in  the  hinges,  but 
no  ready  for  the  beddin'  yet.  You  an' 
me  tholes  weel,  Granny." 

"Hiiits.  we're  no'  that  auhl.  Dan'l. 
We  aye  hae  oor  mouths  yet.  Wad  ye 
like  a  drap  tea  to  lay  yer  parritch?" 

Danny  was  startled.  It  was  unlike 
Granny  to  give  something  for  nothing 
in  this  way.  Could  the  shrewd  old 
woman  have  guessed  that  he  had  a 
chock  full  pipe  in  his  pocket?  He 
would  be  wary,  but  the  first  principle 


of  his  philosophy  was  never  to  refuse 
a  good  offer. 

No  wonder  Danny  was  puzzled. 
Granny  was  playing  the  lady  bountiful 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  was, 
moreover,  enjoying  in  her  inner  con- 
sciousness a  delicious  little  comedy 
wherein  her  neighbor  played  the  part 
of  clown. 

Groping  dimly  in  the  darkness  of  his 
mind  for  the  reason  of  things  as  they 
were,  Danny  made  answer  abstract- 
edly:— 

"Thenk  ye  kindly.  A  mouthfu'  wad 
drive  the  cauld  aff  ma  stamach 
blythely." 

From  his  thoughtfulness  Granny 
concluded  that  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  gold  through  her  closed 
fingers,  but  she  was  minded  to  play 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  great  surprise, 
and  went  about  the  getting  of  Danny's 
tea  with  the  air  of  one  who  gives  gen- 
erously out  of  an  abundant  store. 

Danny  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair 
and  eyed  her  movements  suspiciously. 
From  the  reckless  way  in  which  she 
used  the  poker  he  inferred  that  his 
hoard  of  tobacco  was  no  secret  from 
her,  and  waited,  with  all  his  wits  on 
the  defensive,  for  her  first  move  in  the 
direction  of  getting  a  share  of  it.  He 
feared  the  old  woman's  cunning,  which 
lie  knew  to  be  greater  than  his  own, 
and  furtively  shoved  his  pipe  fur-  er 
down  in  his  pocket  as  he  made  ready 
to  drink  the  tea  and  repel  the  attack. 

Thus  the  spirits  of  these  two  wily 
diplomatists  fenced  in  the  air  above 
their  poor -old  bodies,  which  were 
seemingly  full  of  peace  and  good-will 
towards  each  other  and  all  the  world. 

The  tea  being  masked,  Granny  rinsed 
out  her  cup  at  the  sink  and  filled  it 
generously  to  the  brim.  Danny  took 
the  tea  from  her  hand  in  a  gingerly 
way  and  looked  at  it  so  distrustfully 
that  Granny  cried  briskly:— 

"What  ails  ye  at  .  the  tea,  man? 
Sugar  it  for  yersel',  an'  there's  the  milk 
to  yer  haun'.  The  last  cup's  aye  the 
best.    Tak'  it  aff  het." 

Danny  put  in  milk   and  sugar,   and 
comforted    his    inward    man    with    a 
warm,  sweet  draught. 
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"Ay,  it's  rael  guid."  he  commented, 
wiping  bis  mouth  appreciatively  with 
the  hack  of  his  hand.  "Xoo,  I  won'er 
whit  that  tea'll  be   the   pun  V 

"It's  frae  the  big  hoose.  Fegs,  they 
tell  me  Angus  has  three  shillin's  a 
pun'  for't.  I'm  thiukin'  o'  giein'  the 
body  an  order  for  some  o't  ma  sol' 
sune." 

"A  bit  quarter,  maybe?  The  likes  o' 
us  canna'  buy  tea." 

"Can  we  no'?  I'm  no'  sac  puir  as  a' 
that,  DanD.y  Mann.  I  hae  mair  siller 
than  the  king  kens  o',  or  you  eytlicr, 
Danny." 

"Ye're  a  wee  l>oastfu'  the  day. 
Granny." 

"Maybe  ay,  an'  maybe  no.  There's 
a  wheen  beasts  basna'  sae  muckle  rea- 
son for't  as  I  hae." 

Danny's  small  blue  eyes  were  coming 
out  of  his  head  with  curiosity. 

"Wha's  been  giein'  you  siller?  lie 
squeaked   out  angrily. 

If  the  Kirk  Session  had  done  this,  he 
would  see  the  minister  that  very  day. 
They  had  no  right  to  pass  his  door. 
Had  somebody  told  them  that  he  had 
got  a  present  of  tobacco? 

"Ye'U  speir  lang  that  wye  afore  I'!l 
answer  ye,"  replied  Granny  haughtily. 
"It  wad  be  an  ill  deed  to  put  you  on 
their  back  that  gied  it  to  me." 

"Gied  ye  what?"  whined  Danny, 
with  tears  in  his  voice. 

"That!"  cried  Granny,  opening  her 
hand  dramatically  and  showing  the 
gold  upon  Iter  palm. 

Danny  stood  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  a  galvanic  shock.  His  hand  shook 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  cup. 
He  stared  into  Granny's  outspread 
palm  as  a  bird  might  look  into  the 
eyes  of  a  snake. 

"God's  truth,  it's  gowd!"  he  whis- 
pered huskily,  when  at  length  he  could 
believe  his  eyes.  Ihen  he  sat  down 
stunned.  Such  benefactions  had  been 
going  when  he  was  not  in  the  way! 
He  felt  like  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
all  upon  the  stock  exchange.  If  the 
money  had  come  from  Barncraig,  h3 
had  been  swindled,  cheated  out  of  his 
birthright   with  a  paltry  pound  of  to- 


Dazed  by  regrets  that  buzzed  like 
bees  in  his  head,  he  listened  dumbly 
while  Granny  dilated  garrulously  upon 
the  delights  that  lay  within  the  fate- 
ful coin,  whose  potency  was  to  her  like 
the  lamp  that  laid  the  world  at  the  feet 
of  Aladdin.  She  did  not  deign  to  take 
notice  of  the  chagrined  silence  of  her 
auditor.  If  Danny  had  not  been  so 
completely  crestfallen,  her  disappoint- 
ment would  have  been  bitter,  and  the 
sweets  of  arrogance  would  have  been 
something  wanting  in  their  flavor. 

At  length  Danny,  who  was  awaken- 
ing to  the  complacent  speculations  of 
the  elated  old  woman,  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  muttering  that  he  had 
forgotten  "to  gie  the  soo  her  brock," 
slunk  out  of  the  cottage  with  greed  in 
his  eyes  and  wrath  in  his  soul.  He 
turned  upon  the  threshold,  and,  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  the  closed  door,  mut- 
tered viciously:  "Ye  auld  black  be- 
som, ye,  I  wadna'  won'er  but  ye  steal't 
it!" 

The  poor  sow  did  not  get  her  brock 
90  graciously  as  Danny  had  got  his  cup 
of  tea,  but  'by  the  satisfaction  of  her 
grunt  she  seemed  to  have  a  better  di- 
gestion than  her  master. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  this  aged 
couple  became  estranged  through  the 
entirely  well-meant  efforts  of  the 
twins.  Granny  enjoyed  too  thoroughly 
the  discomfiture  of  her  old  friend  to 
make  any  effort  to  break  down  the 
barrier  which  her  wealth  had  set  up 
between  their  hearts.  She  conceived  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  poor  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  rich.  Danny  would 
swallow  his  pride  in  time  and  come 
for  his  tea  as  before.  Meanwhile,  the 
flavor  of  life  was  finer  than  she  had 
yet  tasted.  The  spice  of  gratified  van- 
ity was  hot  upon  her  wrinkled  palate, 
and  a  bright  yellow  disc  came  between 
her  and  the  swift-nearing  tomb. 

As  long  as  his  tobacco  lasted.  Danny 
smoked  the  days  sulkily  away,  wan- 
dering by  the  burnside  in  fine,  or 
crouching  over  the  fire  in  foul  weather; 
and  when  his  supply  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted he  meditated  ruefully  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  Granny's  safe- 
kept  talisman.    With  the  last  gurgling 
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suck  of  his  last  pipeful,  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him,  iu  a  blast  of  envy  that 
shook  his  frail  old  body  as  with  ague, 
that  three  pounds  of  thick  black  twist 
lay.  lost  to  humanity,  in  the  stocking 
of  Granny  Wilde.  This  thought,  which 
had  burst  like  a  fire-ball  in  his  brain 
when  his  pipe  went  out,  continued  to 
smoulder  there  and  to  leap  into  flame 
whenever  a  whiff  from  a  passing  pipe 
found  its  way  to  his  nostrils.  It  be- 
came evident  to  Danny  that  his  neigh- 
bor stood  terribly  in  the  way  of  his 
pleasure;  but  there  she  stood,  as  bold 
and  cunning  and  watchful  as  she  was 
frail  and  lonely  and  old.  The  half  -sov- 
ereign was  as  far  away  from  Danny 
as  if  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street  had  had  it  in  her  keeping. 

Scexe  IV. 

THE    NIGHT    OF    THE    STORM. 

Granny  Wilde  was  certain  that 
Danny  could  not  have  kept  so  good  a 
fire  burning  in  his  grate  if  he  had  not 
helped  himself  from  her  suspiciously 
dwindling  store.  When  the  firelight 
shone  through  his  small  back  window 
and  danced  upon  the  floor  of  her  coal 
shed,  she  saw  in  this  the  finger  of 
Providence  pointing  out  the  theft. 
She  had  never  been  much  of  a  church 
goer,  but  neither  was  she  so  entirely 
a  heathen  as  not  to  give  heed  to  such 
a  manifest  sign. 

It  was  not  so  miraculously  indicated 
to  Danny  that  his  neighbor  tampered 
with  his  coal  supply,  but  he  had  fairly 
good  judicial  mundane  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  Granny  had  at  least  the 
intent  to  rob  him  of  his  precious 
caloric.  She  could  not  keep  her  fingers 
from  the  farmers'  coal  carts  when  they 
passed  her  door,  and  would  have  been 
brought  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
long  ago  for  picking  and  stealing  if  it 
had  not  been  obvious  to  the  local  po- 
liceman that  she  wanted  to  go,  on  the 
chance  of  getting  a  cart  of  coals  out 
of  his  worship. 

It  was  known  to  everybody  that  she 
had  nearly  put  out  Watty  Wilson's  eye 
upon  an  occasion  when  her  lust  for 
coal  got  the  better     of    her     honesty. 


Watty  is  the  guard  of  a  mineral  train, 
and  his  story  is  that  when  he  was  tak- 
ing a  freight  of  coal  through  the  Glen 
one  day,  the  skin  of  his  face  was  cut 
by  a  frightful  iron-shod  stick  protrud- 
ing like  a  bayonet  from  the  briar  hedge 
which  at  that  point  almost  sweeps  the 
sides  of  the  trucks  as  they  pass.  With 
the  cold  sweat  running  down  his  back, 
and  a  selection  of  choice  oaths  upon 
his  lips,  he  peered  savagely  into  the 
hedge,  and  saw  looking  out  at  him  the 
wrinkled  face  of  a  witch.  The  train 
was  round  the  curve  before  he  could 
stop  it,  but  running  back  along  the 
metals  he  found  Granny  Wilde  calmly 
filling  her  poke  with  the  pieces  of  coal 
that  she  had  dislodged  from  the  trucks 
with  her  fearful-looking  pike.  Neither 
the  guard's  eloquence  nor  the  com- 
pany's threats  had  much  effect  upon 
Granny's  intrepid  soul,  but  she  was 
brought  to  repentance  by  a  letter  from 
the  parish  doctor  threatening  the 
workhouse  if  she  was  again  found 
meddling  with  the  coal  trucks  on  the 
railway.  Thenceforth,  Granny  pre- 
tended not  to  know  that  there  was  a 
railway  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
would  not  even  glean  upon  the  level 
crossing  when  the  carts  had  jolted 
over  it.  This  did  not  so  much  matter, 
for  the  shaking  so  loosened  the  coal 
that  some  of  it  was  sure  to  fall  in  the 
roadway  just  about  the  door  of 
Granny's  cottage.  Fate,  or,  as  some 
say,  Granny's  stick,  had  a  way  of  in- 
voking the  force  of  gravitation  at  that 
particular  spot. 

Danny  felt  that  all  his  efforts  to  keep 
in  repair  the  fence  between  his  yard 
and  Granny's  were  justified.  During 
the  fine  weather  of  November  he  made 
great  progress  with  this  work  of  de- 
marcation, and  it  was  then  that 
(whether  moved  by  superstition  or  not 
will  never  be  known)  he  built  into  his 
fence  a  fair  seeming  plank  which  had 
been  lifted  from  the  floor  of  the  pul- 
pit. He  quite  reasonably  assumed 
that  if  it  had  been  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  minister  from  sudden  transla- 
tion in  the  wrong  direction,  which 
would  have  been  like  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  backwards,   it  was  sufficiently 
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tough  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of 
Granny  Wilde;  and  so  it  would  havo 
been,  no  doubt,  if  the  stars  in  their 
courses  had  not  fought  for  her. 

Granny  watched  the  building  up  of 
the  fence  very  much  as  France  and 
Russia  watch  the  strengthening  of  the 
British  navy.  She  did  not  dare  to  in- 
terfere, but  she  tingled  to  the  finger- 
tips with  suspicion.  Often,  when  she 
thought  no  eye  beheld  her,  would  she 
sally  forth  and  feel  with  tremulous 
fingers  every  stave  and  nailhead  in  the 
offensive  barrier.  It  did  not  occur  to 
Danny,  who  watched  this  operation, 
that  she  was  searching  for  the  secret 
gate  by  which  he  proposed  to  gain  ae 
cess  to  her  store  of  coal;  yet  after  each 
unsuccessful  examination  Granny  was 
more  firmly  convinced  that  such  an 
opening  existed.  Her  suspicion  con- 
centrated itself  upon  the  pulpit  plank, 
yet  Danny  had  put  more  nails  into  it 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  fence.  It 
was  his  bulwark,  his  first  line  of  de- 
fence, against  witch  or  woman,  and 
when  he  had  driven  the  last  nail  in  its 
goodly  length,  he  rested  from  his  la- 
bors. He  had  confidence  in  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  chuckled  when  he 
watched  Granny  searching,  as  he 
thought,  for  the  weak  spot  in  the  bar- 
rier. 

but  upon  a  night  in  'the  beginning  of 
December,  a  mighty  wind  came  round 
by  Burnfoot.  The  groaning  and  creak- 
log  of  the  trees,  and  the  flapping  of 
every  loose  thing  in  the  hamlet  kept 
Granny  Wilde  nodding  over  her  fire 
to  a  much  later  hour  than  usual.  The 
smoke  blew  into  her  face  in  angry 
puffs  and  sometimes  the  wind,  like  a 
human  hand,  seemed  to  be  lifting  the 
latch  of  the  door.  It  was  the  kind  of 
fearsome  night  when  old  folk  are  in 
dread  that  something  will  happen  to 
them,  when,  in  fact,  God  is  using  the 
world  so  roughly  that  guttering  can- 
dles are  afraid  of  being  blown  out. 

Granny,  as  we  know,  was  not  a 
timid  woman,  but  the  strength  which 
she  displayed  at  any  time  was  nervous, 
and  on  such  a  night  as  this  her  nerves 
were  like  the  almost  worn-out  strings 
of  a  violin  which   have  been  screwed 


up  till  they  are   ready   to  break   at  a 
touch. 

As  she  dozed  over  the  fire,  a  prey 
to  all  sorts  of  indefinite  apprehensions, 
the  storm  seemed  to  grow  in  violence 
with  every  fresh  gust.  The  walls  of 
the  cottage  shook,  and  the  wind  fought 
with  the  doors  and  windows  as  if 
nothing  would  content  it  but  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  interior.  At  the 
height  of  the  turmoil  Granny  heard 
with  dismay  a  great  wrenching  noise 
in  the  back  yard,  followed  by  a  loud 
crash.  The  old  woman  jumped  to  the 
terrifying  conclusion  that  the  wind  had 
carried  off  her  coal-shed  bodily.  She 
hurried  to  the  window,  but  the  dark- 
ness was  too  thick  to  be  pierced  by  her 
aged  eyes,  so  she  sat  down  again 
wearily,  imagining  strange  disasters  in 
the  little  world  of  her  comforts,  the 
little  world  that  looms  so  large  when 
its  end  is  near  at  hand. 

The  wind  seemed  to  have  spent  its 
fury  in  the  last  mischievous  clap,  and 
soon  afterwards  died  down  into  a  con- 
dition of  moaning  unrest.  In  the  com- 
parative calm,  Granny's  indomitable 
spirit  prompted  her  to  venture  out  into 
the  yard  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done.  She  lit  her  old-fashioned,  round- 
bellied  lantern,  and,  taking  it  in  hand, 
cautiously  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door. 
The  rush  of  the  wind  was  not  so  strong 
as  to  frighten  her,  and  she  stepped  out 
into  the  damp,  desolate-looking  yard. 
A  gentle  rain  was  falling,  but  the  night 
was  not  cold,  and  Granny  had  a  thick 
shawl  over  her  head  and  shoulders. 
To  her  great  joy  she  found  the  coal- 
shed  uninjured.  Holding  the  lantern 
up,  she  peered  curiously  round.  The 
familiar  place  struck  her  as  new  and 
strange.  The  yard  seemed  to  have 
grown  to  twice  its  size.  In  another 
moment  she  saw  what  had  happened. 
Danny's  fence  lay  prone  upon  the 
ground.  The  wind  had  made  match- 
wood of  the  rotten  plank  from  the  old 
pulpit,  and  had  torn  up  the  whole 
crazy  structure  by  the  roots. 

As  she  looked,  a  great  resolution 
formed  itself  in  Granny's  mind.  God 
had  given  her  the  chance  of  a  life-time 
to  get  back  from  Danny  some  tithe  of 
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-what  lie  had  stolen  from  her.  His 
coal-heap  lay  at  her  mercy,  and  not 
even  Danny  could  be  mad  enough  to 
suspect  her  of  approaching  it  on  such 
a  night.  She  turned  the  lantern  upon 
his  window.  All  was  dark.  No  doubt 
the  old  man  was  sound  asleep.  Granny 
hesitated  no  longer.  She  set  to  work, 
and,  in  her  noiseless  list  shoes,  silently 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  prostrate 
fence  with  bucketsful  of  Danny's  coal. 

She  set  the  lantern  on  the  ground 
midway,  and  by  its  light  an  uncanny- 
looking  picture  might  have  been  made 
out;  the  frail  old  figure  toiling  stiffly 
and  sorely  in  the  black  night,  giving, 
as  she  passed  through  the  rays  of  light, 
glimpses  of  a  corpse-like  face  puckered 
into  such  a  look  of  angry  obstinacy  as 
is  seen  sometimes  upon  the  faces  of 
the  very  old  when  they  sleep  uneasily. 

But  Granny's  feehle  strength  ebbed 
rapidly  in  the  excitement  and  tremors 
of  her  midnight  raid.  Soon  her  heart 
labored  painfully,  and  she  could 
scarcely  draw  breath.  She  felt  that  a 
fit  of  coughing  was  coming  on,  when 
Danny  would  assuredly  waken  and 
catch  her  in  the  act;  so  she  made  one 
last  gasping  effort  and  tottered  back 
to  her  own  door  with  the  lantern  and  a 
half-filled  bucket  of  coal.  She  barred 
the  door  behind  her  in  a  panic  and  col- 
lapsed into  her  seat.  There,  for  borne 
minutes,  she  lay  with  her  head  on  the 
back  bar  of  the  chair,  scarcely  con- 
scious and  struggling  for  breath.  She 
had  thrown  off  the  shawl,  which  was 
choking  her,  and  her  thin  grey  hair 
hung  loose  over  the  top  bar  of  the 
chair.  Her  life  held  by  a  single  thread 
but  the  thread  did  not  snap  then,  and 
ere  long  she  struggled  back  to  a  kind 
of  excited  consciousness.  A  fit  of 
coughing  followed,  or  rather,  of  a 
strange  suppressed  rattling  and  wheez- 
ing in  her  chest,  that  would  have 
frightened  any  one  but  herself.  When 
this  was  over,  she  leant  forward  ex- 
hausted upon  the  arms  of  her  chair, 
but  was  far  too  nervously  awake  to 
think  of  going  to  bed. 

She  mended  the  fire  with  Danny's 
coal,  and  settled  herself,  without  a 
qualm  of  conscience,  to  enjoy  the  first 


fruits  of  her  iniquity.  The  half-wak- 
ing dream  into  which  she  fell  was 
very  warm  and  pleasant.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  it  shone,  like  a  miniature  sun, 
the  bright  disc  of  a  new  half-sovereign, 
for  Granny's  fingers  had  stolen  into  her 
leathern  pocket,  and  were  deliciously 
conscious  of  the  touch  of  minted  gold. 
So  sped  a  brief  time  of  exquisite  hap- 
piness while  she  slipped  gently  from 
the  glow  of  waking  satisfaction  into 
the  soft  sheen  of  golden-tinted  dreams. 
Striking,  indeed,  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  poor  old  worn  face,  with  its 
hard-set  mouth,  and  dull,  blinking- 
eyes,  and  the  serene  complacency  of 
the  tottering  ego  within.  So  Granny 
waked  and  slumbered,  while  the 
flames  leapt  from  the  stolen  fuel,  and 
the  lamp- wick  sucked  up  the  last  few 
drops  of  oil  in  the  reservoir,  and  the 
clock  upon  the  chimney-piece  meas- 
ured, with  ferocious  ticks,  the  tag-end 
of  a  long  and  dreary  life. 

The  mouse  that  ran  out  upon  the 
hearthstone  and  whisked  back  again 
into  its  hole  so  quickly  may  have  seen 
Danny's  cruel  face  at  the  window  or 
may  have  heard  his  stealthy  step  in 
the  yard.  The  old  man,  lying  in  a. 
box-bed  at  right  angles  to  the  window, 
had  wakened  while  Granny  was  mak- 
ing her  last  trip  across  the  fallen  fence. 
The  light  of  the  lantern  flashed  in  his 
eyes.  In  a  moment  he  was  out  of  bed 
and  pressing  his  face  against  the  win- 
dow-pane, while  his  whole  body  shook 
with  righteous  indignation.  At  last  he 
had  caught  the  thief  in  the  act,  and 
away  backward  in  his  mind  trailed  a 
long  wake  of  suspicion  that  now 
seethed  and  boiled  with  certainty.  His 
brain  had  room  in  it  for  only  one  idea, 
that  of  instant  reparation.  Nor  did  he 
ever  seem  in  doubt  as  to  what  shape 
that  reparation  should  take.  He  found 
bedded  in  his  mind,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  its  having  grown  there, 
the  conviction  that  Granny's  cherished 
piece  of  gold  was  now  his  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  and  he  pulled  on  his 
clothes  with  hands  that  itched  to  be  at 
the  task  of  taking  his  own. 

His  first  idea  was  that  if  Granny 
were  in  bed,  he  would  slip  in  and  steal 
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the  half-sovereign  while  she  slept. 
But  when  he  looked  in  at  her  back 
window  and  saw  her  nodding  serenely 
over  the  tire  with  a  bucket  of  his  coal 
by  her  side,  the  wings  of  his  anger 
bore  him  on  to  face  the  resolute  old 
woman  there  and  then  and  bear  down 
her  opposition  with  the  weight  of  his 
righteous  demand.  So  he  crept  baciv 
into  his  own  house,  and.  taking  off  his 
shoes,  went  to  Granny's  front  door, 
and  cautiously  lifting  the  latch  peered 
into  the  room. 

At  thai  moment  Granny  was  asleep, 
and  he  was  able  to  steal  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  before  the  old  woman. 
wakening  with  a  jerk  and  a  faint 
whimper,  opened  her  eyes  upon  her 
enemy,  li  waa  characteristic  of  her 
indomitable  spirit  that  she  instinc- 
tively gripped  the  handle  of  the  coal- 
bucket  to  defend  it.  rather  than  her- 
self, from  the  threatened  attack. 

The  action  added  fuel  to  Danny's 
wrath,  so  that  he  stood  in  front  of  her, 
bent  by  his  rheumatism  into  a  venom- 
ous attitude,  clenching  hands  and 
shaking  with  speechless  accusation. 

Granny's  body  was  very  feeble.  Her 
head  lay  almost  helplessly  upon  the 
chair-back,  but  her  will  was  as  strong 
as  ever.  She  did  not  flinch  from  the 
fight. 

"Wha's  coals  hae  ye  there?"  Danny 
hissed. 

"I  hae  them  ony  wye,  an'  I'll  keep 
them.'*   was  Granny's  faint  reply. 

"An"  ye'll  pay  for  them,  ye  auld 
besom,    ye!"   screamed   Danny. 

-Ay.  wi*  what  ye've  steal't  frae  me. 
Xae  ither  wye." 

-Ye'll  pay  for  them  wi'  yer  gowd,  ma 
wumman,  or  ma  name's  no  Danny 
Mann." 

Granny  sat  up  as  if  a  spear  had 
pricked  her. 

-Wha'll  mak'  me?"  she  asked. 

-I'll  mak'  ye!"  roared  Danny. 

-Gae  oot  o'  ma  house,"  the  fearless 
old  woman  answered,  "or  I'll  put  ma 
nails  on  ye." 

"I   ken   whaur   ye   keep     it,"     cried 

Danny.      "It's  here!"  and  he  clutched 

at  a  small  white  teapot  with  blue  flow- 

D  it  that  stood  upon  the  shelf  of 


the  dresser.  The  lid  fell  on  the  floor, 
and  he  thrust  in  a  greedy  hand  but 
brought  it  forth  empty.  In  the  mo- 
ment when  his  back  was  turned  to  her, 
Granny's  fingers  went  quickly  to  her 
mouth.  She  pretended  to  be  wiping 
her  lips  with  the  'back  of  her  hand, 
but  her  face  wore  a  look  of  triumph 
which  irritated  Danny  to  the  verge  of 
madness. 

-Ay,  find  it,"  she  mumbled  sarcasti- 
cally. 

Danny  approached  her  threateningly, 
and  shook  Ins  fist  in  her  face. 

"Whaur  is't,  ye  auld  thief,  whaur 
is't?  Gie  it  up,  or  I'll  throttle  the  lif,^ 
oot  o'  ye!" 

The  flame  of  battle  leapt  into 
Granny's  eyes.  She  pushed  herself  up 
by  the  arms  of  her  chair  and  stood 
ere<t.  bending  towards  her  antagonist. 
What  she  would  have  done  will  never 
be  known,  for  Danny's  fingers  just 
touched  her  throat  when  there  was  a 
sound  in  it  like  the  bubbling  of  water, 
and  she  fell  back  into  her  seat.  Her 
head  struck  the  back  of  the  chair  and 
rolled  over  sideways,  the  light  went 
out  of  her  oyc*,  which  became  fearful 
on  the  instant,  the  lines  of  her  face  re- 
laxed, the  lower  jaw  dropped,  and  the 
half-sovereign  slipped  from  her  tooth- 
less gums  and  tinkled  on  the  floor. 

Danny  drew  back  terrified,  his  soul 
protesting  that  he  had  not  laid  a  finger 
on  her.  Then  he  put  his  face  down  to 
hers,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
deathlike. 

Keeping  his  own  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
dead  woman's,  he  bent  down  and" 
stealthily  picked  up  the  half-sovereign; 
then,  still  watching  the  body  and  hold- 
ing one  arm  at  guard,  he  backed 
slowly  to  the  door  and  darted  out,  leav- 
ing it  wide  open  behind  him. 

So  they  found  Granny  in  the  morn 
ing,  when  the  winter  sunshine  was 
streaming  in  at  the  open  door,  lying 
like  an  old  worn-out  wrapper  that  life 
had  thrown  down  upon  a  chair. 

The  district  was  very  sympathetic 
with  Danny  over  the  loss  of  his  old 
neighbor  and  crony.  No  one  was  sur- 
prised that  he  was  too  much  shaken 
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to  attend  the  funeral;  and  Hamilton, 
the  Muirtown  grocer,  from  whom  he 
bought  three  pounds  of  thick  black 
twist  for  which  he  paid  in  gold, 
thought  the  world  was  not  so  bad  after 
all,  since  there  were  kindly  souls  in  it 
who  knew  what  sort  of  comforter  an 
old  man  needed. 

So,  in  the  mild,  soft  spring  that  fol- 
lowed. Danny  would  sit  upon  his 
bench,  pipe  in  mouth,  listening  to  the 
full-throated  music  of  the  burn  aud 
watching,  out  of  his  solemn  repose,  the 
restless  activity  of  nature.  And  as  he 
sat  there,  tasting  the  twin  joys  of  his 
life— idleness  and  tobacco — the  good 
people  passing  by  saluted  him  respect- 
fully, their  regard  falling  significantly 
upon  the  closed  door  of  Granny's  cot- 
tage, and  their  kind  hearts  pitying  the 
loneliness  of  the  poor  old  man.  A  rip- 
ple had  come  upon  the  quiet  current  of 
life  in  this  forgotten  hamlet,  but  the 
wind  of  passion  had  subsided,  and 
peace  reigned  again  in  Burnfoot  and 
in  the  soul  of  Danny  Mann. 

John  Reid. 


From  The  Cosmopolis. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES    KINGSLEY. 

My  friend  Charles  Kingsley  was 
a  strong  man.  His  life  and  char- 
acter are  well  known  from  that 
excellent  biography  published  by 
his  gifted  widow,  not  much  more  than 
a  year  after  his  death.  This  "Life" 
of  hers  really  gave  a  new  life  to 
him.  and  a  new  popularity  and  influence 
to  his  writings.  In  him,  too,  what  I 
admired  besides  his  delightful  charac- 
ter was  his  poetical  power,  his  brilliant 
yet  minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  the  characters  he  created 
in  his  novels.  With  all  the  biographies 
that  are  now  published,  how  little  do 
people  know  after  all  of  the  man  they 
are  asked  to  love  or  hate!  In  order  to 
judge  of  a  man,  we  ought  to  know  in 
what  quarry  the  marble  of  which  he 
was  made  was  carved,  what  sunshine 
there  was  to  call  forth  the  first  germs  of 
his  mind,   nay  even   whether  he  was 
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rich  or  poor,  whether  he  had  what  we 
rightly  call  an  independence,   whether 
from  his  youth  he  was  and  felt  himself 
a  free  man.    There  is  something  in  the 
character  of  a  man  like  Stanley,  for 
instance,   which   we  have  no  right  to 
expect  in  a  man  who  had  to  struggle  in 
life  like  Kingsley.    The  struggle  for  life 
may  bring  out  many  fine  qualities,  but 
it  cannot  but  leave  traces  of  the  strug- 
gle, a  certain  amount  of  self-assertion, 
a  love  of  warfare,  and  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  satisfaction  at  having  car- 
ried   the   day    against   all    rivals    and 
opponents.    These  are  the  temptations 
of  a  poor  man  which  do  not  exist  for  a 
man  of  independent  means.    It  is  no  use 
shutting  our  eyes  to  this.    Every  fight 
entails  blows,  and  wounds,  and  scars, 
and    some   of   them    remain    for    life. 
Kingsley  seems  to  have  had  no  anxie- 
ties as  a  young  man  at  school  or  at  the 
university,   but  when  he  had  left  the 
university  and  become  a  curate,  and, 
more  particularly,  when  he  had  mar- 
ried on  his  small  curacy  and  there  were 
children,   his  struggles  began  in  good 
earnest.    He  had  often  to  write  against 
time;  he  had  to  get  up  subject  after  sub- 
ject in  order  to  be  able  to  write  an 
article,  simply  that  he  might  be  able  to 
satisfy   the   most   troublesome   trades- 
men.   He  always  wrote  at  very  high 
pressure;  fortunately  his  physical  frame 
was  of  iron,  and  his  determination  like 
that  of  a  runaway  horse.    People  may 
say  that  he  had  the  usual  income  of  a 
country  clergyman,  but  why  will  they 
forget  that  a  man  in  Kingsley'®  position 
had  not  only  to  give  his  children  an  ex- 
pensive education,  but  had  to  keep  open 
house  for  his  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
mirers?   There  was  no  display  in  his 
quiet  rectory  at  Eversley,  but  even  the 
simplest   hospitality  entails   more   ex- 
pense than  a  small  living  can  bear,  and 
his  friends  and  visitors  ranged  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest— from  poor  work- 
men to  English  and  foreign  royalties. 
As  long  as  he  could  wield  his  pen  he 
could  procure  the  necessary  supplies, 
but  it  had  to  be  done  with  a  very  great 
strain  on  the  brain.    "It  must  be  done, 
and  It  shall  be  done,"  he  said;  yes,  but 
though  most  of  his  work  was  done,  and 
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well  done,  it  was  like  the  work  of  an 
athlete  who  breaks  down  at  the  end  of 
the  day  when  his  victory  is  won.  Peo- 
ple did  not  see  it  and  did  not  know  it, 
for  he  never  would  yield,  and  never 
would  show  signs  of  yielding.  When, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  a  canonry 
was  offered  hiru,  first  at  Chester,  then 
at  Westminster,  he  felt  truly  grateful. 
•'After  all,"  he  said  to  me,  "these  stalls 
are  good  for  old  horses."  His  pro- 
fessorship at  Cambridge  was  really  too 
much  for  him.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  it.  Personally  he  did  much  good 
among  the  young  men.  and  was  cer- 
tainly most  popular.  At  Cambridge  as 
a  professor  he  did  his  best,  but  he  had 
hardly  calculated  Quid  vaUmit  humeri. 
quid  ferre  recusent.  Anyhow,  the  work 
soon  became  too  much  even  lor  his  iron 
constitution,  and  he  was  glad  to  be 
relieved.  The  faet  is  that  Kingsley 
was  all  his  life,  in  everything  he 
thought  and  in  everything  lie  did.  a 
poet,  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  likewise 
of  unswerving  honesty.  No  one  knew 
Kingsley,  such  as  he  really  was,  who 
had  not  seen  him  at  Bversley,  ami 
among  his  poor  people.  He  visited 
every  cottage,  he  knew  every  old  man 
and  old  woman,  and  was  perfectly  at 
home  among  them.  His  "Village  Ser- 
mons" gave  them  just  the  food  they 
wanted,  though  it  was  curious  to  see 
every  Sunday  a  large  sprinkling  of 
young  officers  from  Sandhurst  and 
Aldershot  sitting  quietly  among  the 
smock-f rocked  congregation,  and  anx- 
ious to  have  some  serious  conversation 
with  the  preacher  afterwards.  Kings- 
ley  was  a  great  martyr  to  stammering, 
it  often  was  torture  to  him  in  a  lively 
conversation  to  keep  us  all  waiting  till 
his  thoughts  could  break  through  again. 
In  church,  however,  whether  he  was 
reading  or  speaking  extempore,  there 
was  no  sign  of  stammering;  apparently 
there  was  no  effort  to  overcome  it.  But 
when  we  walked  home  from  church  he 
would  say,  "Oh,  let  me  stammer  now, 
you  won't  mind  it." 

He  was  not  a  learned  theologian,  his 
one  idea  of  Christianity  was  practical 
Christianity,  honesty,  purity,  love.  He 
was  always  most  courteous,  most  will- 


ing to  bow  before  higher  authority  or 
greater  learning;  but  when  he  thought 
there  was  anything  wrong,  or  mean,  or 
cowardly,  anything  with  which  he,  as 
an  honest  man,  could  not  agree,  he  was 
as  firm  as  a  rock. 

His  favorite  pursuits  lay  in  natural 
science.  He  knew  every  flower,  every 
bird,  every  fish,  and  every  insect  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  he  had  imbibed  a  be- 
lief in  the  laws  of  nature,  which  repre- 
sented to  him  Indirectly  the  thoughts  of 
God.  When,  therefore,  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance  of  drought,  the  bishop  of  his 
diocese  ordered  him  to  have  a  special 
prayer  for  rain,  he  simply  declined. 
He  would  pray  for  the  good  gifts  of 
heaven,  offer  thanks  to  God  for  all  that 
he  was  pleased  to  send  in  his  wisdom, 
but  he  would  not  put  our  small  human 
wisdom  against  the  divine  wisdom;  he 
would  not  specify  what  he  thought  was 
good  for  us,  for  God  knew  best.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  his  farm- 
ers and  laborers  that  if  they  had  any 
trust  in  God,  and  any  reverence  for  the 
divine  wisdom  that  rules  the  world,  they 
would  place  all  their  troubles  and  cares 
before  him  in  prayer,  but  they  would 
not  beg  for  anything  which,  in  his  wis- 
dom, he  withheld  from  them.  "Thy 
will  be  done,"  that  was  his  prayer  for 
rain.  There  was  great  commotion  in 
ecclesiastical  dove-cotes,  most  of  all  in 
episcopal  palaces.  All  sorts  of  punish- 
ments were  threatened,  but  Kingsley 
remained  throughout  most  respectful, 
yet  most  determined.  He  would  not 
degrade  his  sacred  office  to  that  of  a 
rain-maker  or  medicine-man,  and  he 
carried  his  point.  "In  America  we 
manage  these  things  better!"  said  an 
American  friend  of  Kingsley's.  "A 
clergyman  in  a  village  on  the  frontier 
between  two  of  our  States  would  pray 
for  rain.  The  rain  came,  and  it  soaked 
the  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
young  lambs  in  the  neighboring  State 
caught  cold  and  died.  An  action  was 
brought  against  the  clergyman  for  the 
mischief  he  bad  done,  and  he  and  his 
parishioners  were  condemned  to  pay 
damages  to  the  sheep  farmers.  They 
never  prayed  for  rain  again  after  that. 

Kingsley   incurred    great   displeasure 
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by  the  support  he  gave  to  what  was 
called  Christian  Socialism.  His  novel, 
"Alton  Locke,"  contained  some  very 
outspoken  sentiments  as  to  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  duties  of 
the  rich.  Kingsley,  Frederick  Maurice, 
and  their  friends,  did  not  only  plead, 
but  they  acted;  they  formed  societies  to 
assist  poor  tailors,  and  for  a  time  the 
clothes  they  wore  showed  but  too 
clearly  that  they  had  been  cut  in  White- 
chapel,  not  in  Regent  Street.  Poor 
Kingsley  suffered  not  only  in  his  ward- 
robe, but  in  his  purse  also,  owing  to  his 
having  been  too  sanguine  in  his  support 
of  tailoring  by  co-operation. 

However,  his  books,  Doth  in  prose  and 
poetry,  became  more  and  more  popular, 
and  this  meant  that  his  income  became 
larger  and  larger. 

Publishers  say  that  novels  and  ser- 
mons have  the  largest  market  in  En- 
gland and  the  Colonies,  and  Kingsley 
provided  both.  All  went  on  well;  even 
his  being  stopped  once  in  the  middle  of 
a  sermon  by  a  clergyman  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  preach  in  his  church  in 
London,  but  did  not  approve  of  his  ser- 
mon, did  not  hurt  him.  He  had  many 
influential  friends;  both  the  queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  shown  by 
special  marks  of  favor  how  much  they 
appreciated  him,  and  he  had  a  right  to 
look  forward  to  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment and  to  a  greater  amount  of  leisure 
and  freedom.  One  unexpected  cloud, 
however,  came  to  darken  his  bright  and 
happy  life.  Some  people  will  say  that 
he  brought  it  upon  himself,  but  there 
are  certain  clouds  which  no  honest  man 
can  help  bringing  upon  himself.  He, 
no  doubt,  began  the  painful  contro- 
versy with  Newman.  Having  seen 
how  much  misery  had  been  caused 
among  some  of  his  dearest  friends  by 
the  Romanizing  teaching  under  the 
auspices  of  Newman  and  Pusey,  he  made 
the  mistake  of  fastening  the  charge  of 
dishonesty,  half-heartedness.  and  un- 
truthfulness on  Newman  personally,  in- 
stead of  on  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
propaganda  in  England  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII. 's  apostasy  from  the 
Roman  Church  to  Newman's  apostasy 
from  the  Church  of  England.    I  shall  not 


enterinto  this  controversy  again.  I  have 
done  so  once,  and  have  been  well  pun- 
ished for  having  ventured  to  declare  my 
honest  conviction  that  throughout  this 
painful  duel  Kingsley  was  in  the  right. 
But  Kingsley  was  clumsy  and  Newman 
most  skilful.  Besides,  Newman  was 
evidently  a  man  of  many  friends,  and 
of  many  able  friends  who  knew  how  to 
wield  their  pens  in  many  newspapers. 

In  spite  of  having  taken  a  most  un- 
popular step  in  leaving  the  national 
Church,  Newman  always  retained  the 
popularity  which  he  had  so  well  earned. ' 
I  have  myself  been  one  of  his  true  ad- 
mirers, partly  from  having  known 
many  of  his  intimate  friends  at  Oxford, 
partly  from  having  studied  his  earlier 
works  when  I  first  came  to  England.  I 
read  them  more  for  their  style  than  for 
their  contents.  If  Newman  had  left 
behind  him  no  more  than  his  exquisite 
university  sermons  and  his  sweet 
hymns  he  would  always  have  stood 
high  among  the  glories  of  England. 
But  Kingsley  also  was  loved  by  the  peo- 
ple and  surrounded  by  numerous  and 
powerful  friends.  It  must  be  due  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  national  character,  but 
I  have  certainly  never  been  able  to* 
explain  why  public  sympathy  went  so 
entirely  with  Newman  and  against 
Kingsley;  why  Kingsley  was  supposed 
to  have  acted  unchivalrously  and  New- 
man was  looked  upon  as  a  martyr  to  his 
convictions,  and  as  the  victim  of  an 
illiberal  and  narrow-minded  Anglican 
clique.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  Kingsley  had  failed, 
and  failed  ignominiously,  while  New- 
man's popularity  revived  and  became 
greater  than  ever. 

Kingsley  felt  his  defeat  most  deeply  ^ 
he  was  like  a  man  that  stammered,  and* 
could  not  utter  at  the  right  time  the- 
right  word  that  was  in  his  mind. 
What  is  still  more  surprising  was  the 
sudden  collapse  of  the  sale  of  Kingsley's 
most  popular  books.  I  saw  him  after 
he  had  been  with  his  publishers  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of  his  copy- 
rights. He  wanted  the  money  to  start 
his  sons,  and  he  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
substantial  sum.  The  sum  offered  him 
seemed  almost  an  insult,   and  yet  he 
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assured  me  that  he  bad  seen  the  books 
of  bis  publishers,  and  that  the  sale  of 
his  books  during  the  last  years  did  not 
-justify  a  larger  offer.  He  was  miser- 
able about  it,  as  well  he  might  be.  He 
felt  not  only  the  pecuniary  loss,  but,  as 
he  imagined,  the  loss  of  that  influence 
which  he  had  gained  by  years  of  hard 
labor. 

However,  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
idea  that  he  had  labored  in  vain.  Im- 
mediately after  his  death  there  came 
the  most  extraordinary  reaction.  His 
books  sold  again  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  his  family  received  in  one 
year  a  great  deal  more  from  his  royal- 
ties than  had  been  offered  him  for  the 
whole  copyright  of  all  his  books.  Peo- 
ple are  more  willing  now  to  admit  that 
though  Newman  may  have  been  right 
in  his  "Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,"  Kings- 
ley  was  not  wrong  in  pointing  out  the 
weak  points  in  the  moral  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  system,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  dangers 
that  threatened  his  beloved  England 
from  those  who  seemed  halting  between 
the  two  Churches,  the  one  national,  the 
other  foreign,  the  one  reformed,  the 
other  unreformed.  His  death  was  a 
severe  blow  to  his  country,  and  his 
friends  could  not  help  feeling  that  his 
life  might  have  been  prolonged.  It  was 
a  sad  time  I  spent  with  him  at  Evers- 
ley,  when  his  wife  lay  sick  and  the  doc- 
tors gave  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  He 
himself  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  but  a 
doctor  whom  the  queen  had  sent  to 
Eversley  told  him  that  with  proper  care 
there  was  no  danger  for  him,  that  he 
had  the  lungs  of  a  horse,  but  that  he 
required  great  care.  In  spite  of  that 
warning  he  would  get  up  and  go  into 
the  sick-room  of  his  wife,  which  had  to 
be  kept  at  an  icy  temperature.  He 
caught  cold  and  died,  being  fully  con- 
vinced that  his  wife  had  gone  before 
Mm.  And  what  a  funeral  it  was!  But 
with  all  the  honor  that  was  paid  to  him, 
all  who  walked  back  to  the  empty 
rectory  felt  that  life  henceforth  was 
poorer,  and  that  the  sun  of  England 
would  never  be  so  bright  or  so  cheer- 
ful again  now  that  he  was  gone. 
Though  I  admired,  as  who  did  not,  his 


poetical  power,  his  brilliant  yet  most 
minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  the  lifelike  characters  he 
had  created  in  his  novels,  what  we 
loved  most  in  him  was  his  presence,  his 
delightful  stammer,  his  downright 
honesty,  and  the  perfect  transparency 
of  his  moral  nature.  He  was  not  a 
child,  he  was  a  man,  unspoiled  by  the 
struggles  of  his  youth,  unspoiled  by  the 
experiences  of  his  later  years.  He  was 
a  perfect  specimen  of  noble  English 
manhood. 

Having  been  particularly  attached  to 
his  young  niece,  he  at  once  allowed  me 
a  share  in  his  affections,  and  when 
other  members  of  her  family  shook 
their  heads,  he  stood  by  me  and  bade 
me  be  of  good  courage  till  the  day  was 
won,  and  she  became  my  wife.  That 
was  in  1859.  Here  are  some  verses  he 
had  addressed  to  his  two  nieces,  to  my 
wife  and  to  her  sister,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Theodore  Walrond  (died  1872):— 

TO    G   *  *   *   . 

A  hasty  jest  I  once  let  fall- 
As  jests  are  wont  to  be,  untrue — 
As  if  the  sum  of  joy  to  you 
Were  hunt  and  pic-nic,  rout  and  ball. 

Your  eyes  met  mine:  I  did  not  blame; 
You  saw  it:  but  I  touched  too  near 
Some  noble  nerve;  a  silent  tear 
Spoke  soft  reproach  and  lofty  shame. 

I  do  not  wish  those  words  unsaid. 
Unspoilt  by  praise  or  pleasure,  you 
In  that  one  look  to  woman  grew, 
While  with  a  child,  I  thought,  I  played. 

Next  to  mine  own  beloved  so  long:! 
I  have  not  spent  my  heart  in  vain. 
I  watched  the  blade;  I  see  the  grain; 
A  woman's  soul,  most  soft,  yet  strong. 

A   FAREWELL. 

My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give 
you; 
No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and 
grey: 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave 
you 

For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be 
clever. 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day 
long: 
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And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast 
forever 

One  grand,  sweet  song. 

In  the  original,  as  written  down  in  her 
album,  there  is  a  third  verse  between 
the  two:— 

I'll  tell  you  how  to  sing  a  clearer  carol 
Than  lark  who  hails  the  dawn  on  breezy 
down, 
To  earn  yourself  a  purer  poet's  laurel 
Than  Shakespeare's  crown. 

F.  Max  Mullek. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
NOVELS  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 

"What  Ireland  wants,"  said  an  old 
gentleman  not  very  long  ago,  "is  a 
Walter  Scott."  The  remedy  did  not 
seem  very  practical,  since  Walter 
Scotts  will  not  come  to  order,  but  the 
point  of  view  is  worth  noting,  for 
there  you  touch  the  central  fact  about 
Irish  literature.  We  desire  a  Walter 
Scott  that  he  may  glorify  our  annals, 
popularize  our  legends,  describe  our 
scenery,  and  give  an  attractive  view 
of  the  national  character.  In  short, 
we  know  that  Ireland  possesses  pre- 
eminently the  quality  of  picturesque- 
ness,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it 
turned  to  good  account.  We  want  a 
Walter  Scott  to  advertise  Ireland  and 
to  fill  the  hotels  with  tourists;  but  as 
for  desiring  to  possess  a  great  novelist 
simply  for  the  distinction  of  the  thing, 
probably  no  civilized  people  on  earth 
is  more  indifferent  to  the  matter.  At 
present,  indeed,  a  Walter  Scott,  should 
he  appear  in  Ireland,  would  be  apt  to 
have  a  cold  welcome.  To  write  on 
anything  connected  with  Irish  history 
is  inevitably  to  offend  the  press  of  one 
party,  and  very  probably  of  both.  The 
history  of  Ireland  is  a  history  of  de- 
feat. Ireland  has  never  had  a  Ban- 
nockburn;  and  this  makes  it  hard  for 
any  novelist  to  foster  a  national  pride 
which  prefers  to  feed  on  ignorant  im- 
aginations.!   Yet  some  of  Scott's  great  - 

1  Professor  Atkinson,  in  the  preface  to  his  edi- 
tion  of   "The   Book   of  Lecan,"  stated   that  the 


est  triumphs  were  made  out  of 
unprosperous  causes,  and  certainly 
such  themes  are  not  lacking  in  Irish 
history;  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  and  Sars- 
field  are  figures  not  less  heroic  than 
any  in  Scotch  annals.  But  the  novel- 
ist who  should  represent  Irish  patriot- 
ism as  it  was  in  Owen  Roe's  day  would 
be  called  strange  names.  Thackeray, 
though  an  Englishman,  came  in  for 
copious  abuse  on  the  score  of  his  Irish 
characters,  and  it  is  hard  for  any 
Irishman  not  to  feel  resentful  towards 
him.  Yet  one  has  never  heard  that 
London  bankers  resented  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome.  Had  Thackeray  been  an 
Irishman  and  handled  society  in  Dub- 
lin as  he  handled  it  in  London,  the 
poor  man  might  have  lived  where  else 
he  pleased,  but  Dublin  would  never 
have  held  him.  The  honor  of  produc- 
ing a  great  satirist  would  not  have 
salved  the  wounds  of  his  satire.  Lever 
is  less  of  a  caricaturist  than  Dickens, 
yet  Dickens  is  idolized  while  Lever 
has  been  bitterly  blamed  for  lowering 
Irish  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world:  the  charge  is  even  repeated  in 
the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy." That  may  be  patriotic  senti- 
ment, but  it  is  not  criticism. 

Literature  in  Ireland,  in  short,  is  al- 
most inextricably  connected  with  con- 
siderations foreign  to  art;  it  is  regarded 
as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  The  belief 
is  general  among  all  classes  of  Irish 
people  that  the  English  know  nothing 
of  Ireland,  and  consequently  every 
book  is  judged  by  the  effect  it  is  likely 
to  have  upon  English  opinion,  to  which 
the  Irish  are  naturally  sensitive  since 
it  decides  the  most  important  Irish 
questions.  But  apart  from  this  prac- 
tical aspect  of  the  matter,  there  is  a 
morbid  national  sensitiveness  whicii 
desires  to  be  consulted.  Ireland, 
though  she  ought  to  count  herself 
amply  justified  of  her  children,  is  still 
complaining  that  she  is  misunderstood 
among  the  nations;  she  is  forever  cry- 
ing out  for  some  one  to  give  her  keener 

legends  contained  in  it  had  no  literary  merit.  A 
resolution  was  promptly  proposed  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  requesting  him  to  rescind,  or  apol- 
ogize for  this  statement. 
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sympathy,  fuller  appreciation,  and  ex- 
hibit herself  and  her  grievances  to  the 
world  in  a  true  light.  The  result  is 
that  kind  of  insincerity  and  special 
pleading  which  has  been  the  curse  of 
Irish  literature.  By  the  term  Irish  lit- 
erature we  do  not  mean  the  indigenous 
tales  and  poetry  of  Gaelic  tradition: 
nor  do  we  speak  now  of  modern  off  oris 
to  reproduce  them,  like  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady's  "Coming  of  Cucullain."  We 
write  of  a  literature  which  has  its  nat 
ural  centre  in  Dublin  not  in  Conne- 
mara,  which  looks  eastward  not  west- 
ward. That  literature  begins  with  the 
"Drapier  Letters;"  it  continues  through 
the  great  line  of  orators  in  whom  the 
Irish  genius  (we  say  nothing  of  the 
Celtic)  has  found  its  highest  expres- 
sion; and  it  produced  its  first  novelist, 
perhaps  also  its  best,  in  the  unromantie 
person  of  Maria  Bdgeworth. 

Miss  Edgeworth  had  a  sound  instinct 
for  her  art,  disfigured  though  her  later 
writings  are  by  what  Madame  de 
Stael  called  her  "triste  utilite."  Her 
first  story  is  her  most  artistic  produc- 
tion. "Castle  Rackrent"  is  simply  a 
pleasant  satire  upon  the  illiterate  and 
improvident  gentry  who  have  always 
been  too  common  in  her  country.  In 
this  book  she  holds  no  brief;  she  never 
stops  to  preach:  her  moral  is  implied, 
not  expressed.  A  historian  might,  It  is 
true,  go  to  "Castle  Rackrent"  for  in- 
formation about  the  conditions  of  land- 
tenure  as  well  as  about  social  life  in 
the  Ireland  of  that  day;  but  the  erudi- 
tion is  part  and  parcel  of  her  story. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ireland,  setting  aside  great  towns,  the 
main  interest  of  life  for  all  classes  is 
the  possession  of  land.  Irish  peasants 
seldom  marry  for  love,  they  never  mur- 
der for  love;  but  they  marry  and  they 
murder  for  land.  To  know  something 
of  the  land  question  is  indispensable 
for  an  Irish  novelist,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth  graduated  with  honors  in  this 
subject.  She  was  her  father's  agent; 
when  her  brother  succeeded  to  the 
property  she  resigned,  but  in  the 
troubles  of  1830  she  was  recalled  to  the 
management  and     saved    the     estate. 


"Castle  Rackrent"  is  therefore,  like 
Gait's  "Annals  of  the  Parish,"  a  his- 
torical document;  but  it  is  none  the 
worse  story  for  that.  The  narrative  is 
put  dramatically  into  the  mouth  of  old 
Thady,  a  lifelong  servant  of  the  fam- 
ily. Thady's  son,  Jason  Quirk,  attor- 
ney and  agent  to  the  estate,  has  dis- 
possessed the  Rackrents;  but  Thady  is 
still  "poor  Thady"  and  regards  the 
change  with  horror.  Before  recount- 
ing the  history  of  his  own  especial 
master  and  patron,  Sir  Condy  Rack- 
rent,  last  of  the  line,  Thady  gives  his 
ingenuous  account  of  the  three  who 
previously  bore  the  name:  Sir  Patrick, 
Sir  Murtagh,  and  Sir  Kit.  Sir  Patrick, 
the  inventor  of  raspberry  whiskey, 
died  at  table:  "Just  as  the  company 
rose  to  drink  his  health  with  three 
cheers  he  fell  down  in  a  sort  of  fit  and 
was  carried  off;  they  sat  it  out;  a-id 
were  surprised  in  the  morning  to  find 
that  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Sir  Pat- 
rick." That  no  gentleman  likes  to  be 
disturbed  after  dinner,  was  the  best 
recognized  rule  of  life  in  Ireland;  if 
your  host  happened  to  have  a  fit,  you 
knew  lie  would  wish  you  to  sit  it  out. 
Gerald  Griffin  in  "The  Collegians" 
makes  the  same  point  with  his  usual 
vigor.  A  shot  is  heard  in  the  dining- 
room  by  the  maids  down-stairs.  They 
are  for  rushing  in,  but  the  manservant 
knows  better:  "Sure,  don't  you  know, 
if  there  was  any  one  shot  the  master 
would  ring  the  bell."  After  Sir  rat- 
rick,  who  thus  lived  and  died,  to  quote 
his  epitaph,  "a  monument  of  old  Irish 
hospitality,"  came  Sir  Murtagh,  "who 
was  a  very  learned  man  in  the  law 
and  had  the  character  of  it;"  another 
passion  that  seems  to  go  with  the  land- 
hunger  in  Ireland.  Sir  Murtagh  mar- 
ried one  of  the  family  of  the  Skinflints; 
"She  was  a  strict  observer  for  self  and 
servants  of  Lent  and  all  fast  days  but 
not  holidays."  However,  says  Thady 
(is  there  not  a  strong  trace  of  Swift  in 
all  this?),— 

However,  my  lady  was  very  charitable 
in  her  own  way.  She  had  a  charity  school 
for  poor  children  where  they  were  taught 
to  read  and  write  gratis,  and  where  they 
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were  well  kept  to  spinning  gratis  for  my 
lady  in  return;  for  she  had  always  heaps 
of  duty  yarn  from  the  tenants,  and  got  all 
her  household  linen  out  of  the  estate  from 
first  to  last;  for  after  the  spinning,  the 
weavers  on  the  estate  took  it  in  hand  for 
nothing,  because  of  the  looms  my  lady's 
interest  could  get  from  the  Linen  Board 
to  distribute  gratis.  .  .  .  Her  table  the 
same  way,  kept  for  next  to  nothing;  duty 
fowls,  and  duty  turkeys,  and  duty  geese 
came  as  fast  as  we  could  eat  them,  for  my 
lady  kept  a  sharp  lookout  and  knew  to  a 
tub  of  butter  everything  the  tenants  had 
all  round.  ...  As  for  their  young  pigs 
we  had  them,  and  the  best  bacon  and  hams 
they  could  make  up,  with  all  young 
chickens  in  the  spring;  but  they  were  a 
set  of  poor  wretches,  and  we  had  nothing 
but  misfortunes  with  them,  always  break- 
ing and  running  away.  This,  Sir  Murtagh 
and  my  lady  said,  was  all  their  former 
landlord.  Sir  Patrick's,  fault,  who  let  'em 
get  the  half  year's  rent  into  arrear;  there 
was  something  in  thai  to  be  sure.  But 
Sir  Murt.-tgh  was  as  much  the  contrary 
wa  y 

We  have  abridged  my  lady's  meth- 
ods, and  we  omit  Sir  Murtagh's,  who 
taught  bis  tenants,  as  he  said,  to  know 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  But, 
"though  a  learned  man  in  the  law.  he 
was  a  little  too  incredulous  in  other 
matters."  He  neglected  his  health, 
broke  a  blood-vessel  in  a  rage  with  my 
lady,  and  so  made  way  for  Sir  Kit  the 
prodigal.  Sir  Kit  wras  shot  in  a  duo), 
and  Sir  Condy  came  into  an  estate 
which,  between  Sir  Murtagh's  law- 
suits and  Sir  Kit's  gaming,  was  con- 
siderably embarrassed;  indeed  tne 
story  proper  is  simply  a  history  of 
makeshifts  to  keep  rain  and  bailiffs  out 
of  the  family  mansion.  Politics,  the 
one  subject  in  Ireland  which  can  rival 
the  interest  of  land,  though  it  is  only 
another  aspect  of  the  same  passion, 
comes  very  slightly  into  the  life  of  an 
Irish  country  gentleman.  Sir  Condy 
fought  an  election,  which  mended  no 
holes  in  his  purse;  for  he  "was  very  ill- 
used  by  the  government  about  a  place 
that  was  promised  him  and  never 
given,  after  his  supporting  them 
against  his  conscience  very  honorably, 
and  being  greatly  abused  for  it,  which 
uurt  him  greatly,  he  having  the  name 


of  a  great  patriot  in  the  country  be- 
fore." Poor  Sir  Condy;  he  was  the 
very  moral  of  the  man  who  is  no  man's 
enemy  but  his  own,  and  was  left  at  the 
last  with  no  friend  but  old  Thady. 
Even  Judy  Quirk  turned  against  him, 
forgetting  his  goodness  in  tossing  up 
between  her  and  Miss  Isabella  Money- 
gawl,  the  romantic  lady  who  eloped 
with  him  after  the  toss.  She  deserted 
before  Judy;  here  is  a  bit  of  the  final 
scene.  Thady  wTas  going  up-stairs 
with  a  slate  to  make  up  a  window- 
pane. 

This  window  was  in  the  long  passage,  or 
gallery  as  my  lady  gave  orders  to  have  it 
called,  in  the  gallery  leading  up  to  my 
master's  bedchamber  and  hers.  And  when 
I  went  up  with  the  slate,  the  door  having 
no  lock,  and  the  bolt  spoilt,  was  ajar  after 
Mrs.  Jane  (my  lady's  maid),  and  as  I  was 
busy  with  the  window,  I  heard  all  that 
was  saying  within.  "W  ell,  what's  in  your 
letter,  Bella,  my  dear?"  says  he.  "You're 
a  long  time  spelling  it  over."  "Won't  you 
shave  this  morning,  Sir  Condy?"  says  she, 
and  put  the  letter  into  her  pocket.  "I 
shaved  the  day  before  yesterday,"  saye  he, 
"my  dear,  and  that's  not  what  I'm  think- 
ing of  now;  but  anything  to  oblige  you, 
and  to  have  peace  and  quietness,  my 
dear," — and  presently  I  had  the  glimpse  of 
him  at  the  cracked  glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  standing  up  shaving  himself  to 
please  my  lady. 

However  the  quarrel  comes  on  in  a 
delightful  scene,  where  Sir  Condy 
shows  himself  at  all  events  an  amia- 
ble gentleman;  and  so  my  lady  goes 
home  to  her  own  people.  There  you 
have  Miss  Edge  worth  at  her  very  best; 
and  indeed  "Castle  Rackrent"  received 
such  a  tribute  as  no  other  novel  ever 
had  paid  to  it.  Many  people  have 
heard  how  when  "Waverley"  came  to 
the  Edgeworth  household,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  after  his  custom,  read  it  aloud 
almost,  as  it  would  appear,  at  one  sit- 
ting. When  the  end  came  for  that 
fascinated  circle,  amid  the  chorus  of 
exclamations,  Mr.  Edgeworth  said; 
"What  is  this?  Postscript  which  ought 
to  have  oeen  a  preface."  Then  there 
was  a  chorus  of  protests  that  he  should 
not  break  the  spell  with  prose.  "Any- 
how." he  said,  "let  us  hear  what  the 
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man  has  bo  say,"'  ami  so  read  on  to  the 
passage  where  Scott  explained  that  he 
desired  to  do  for  Scotland  what  had 
been  done  for  Ireland;  "to  emulate  the 
admirable  fidelity  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
portraits."  What  Maria  Edgeworth 
felt  we  know  from  the  letter  she 
posted  off  "to  the  Author  of  "Waver- 
ley,'  Aut  Scot  us  aut  Diabolus." 

It  would  be  unkind  to  compare  Scott 
with  his  model.  For  the  poetry  and 
the  tragic  power  of  his  novels  one 
would  never  think  of  looking  in  Miss 
Edgeworth.  Her  work  is  compact  of 
observation;  yet  the  gifts  she  has  are 
not  to  be  under-valued.  She  is  mis- 
tress of  a  kindly  yet  searching  satire, 
real  wit,  a  fine  vein  of  comedy;  and 
she  can  rise  to  such  true  pathos  as 
dignifies  the  fantastic  figure  of  King 
Corny  in  "Orrnond,"  perhaps  the  best 
thing  she  ever  did.  But  she  had  in 
her  father  a  literary  adviser  not  of 
the  negative  but  of  the  positive  order, 
and  there  never  was  a  more  fully  de- 
veloped prig  than  Richard  Edgeworth. 
His  view  of  literature  was  purely  utili- 
tarian; to  convey  practical  lessons  was 
the  business  of  all  superior  persons, 
more  particularly  of  an  Edgeworth. 
In  "Castle  Rackrent"  his  suggestions 
and  comments  are  happily  relegated  to 
the  position  of  notes;  in  the  other  book 
they  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  novel. 
"The  Absentee,"  for  instance,  contains 
admirable  dialogue  and  many  life-like 
figures;  but  the  scheme  of  the  story 
conveys  a  sense  of  unreality.  Every 
fault  or  vice  has  its  counterbalancing 
virtue  represented.  Lady  Clonbroney, 
vulgarly  ashamed  of  her  country,  is  set 
off  by  the  patriotic  Lady  Oranmore; 
the  virtuous  Mr.  Burke  forms  too  obvi- 
ous a  pendant  to  the  rascally  agents 
old  Nick  and  St.  Dennis.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  exclusively  vir- 
tuous people  are  deadly  dull.  It  is  the 
novel  with  a  purpose  written  by  a 
novelist  whose  strength  lies  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  can  never  carry  you  away  with 
her  story,  as  Charles  Reade  sometimes 
can,  and  make  you  forget  and  forgive 
the   virtuous   intention. 

What  was  unreal  in  Miss  Edgeworth 


became  mere  insincerity  in  her  con- 
temporary Lady  Morgan.  Few  people 
could  tell  you  now  where  Thackeray 
got  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd's  baptismal 
name;  yet  "The  Wild  Irish  Girl"  had 
a  great  triumph  in  its  day,  and  Glor- 
vina stood  sponsor  to  the  milliners'  and 
haberdashers'  inventions  ninety  years 
before  the  apotheosis  of  Trilby. 
"O'Donnell,"  which  is  counted  Lady 
Morgan's  best  novel,  gives  a  lively 
ideal  portrait  of  the  authoress,  first 
as  the  governess-grub,  then  trans- 
formed by  marriage  into  the  butterfly- 
duchess.  But  the  book  is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised political  pamphlet.  "Look,"  she 
says  in  effect,  "at  the  heroic  virtues  of 
O'Donnell,  the  young  Irishman,  driven 
to  serve  in  foreign  armies,  despoiled 
of  his  paternal  estates  by  the  penal 
laws;  look  at  the  fidelity,  the  simplic- 
ity, the  native  humor  (so  dramatically 
effective)  of  his  servant  Rory;  and  then 
say  if  you  will  not  plump  for  Catholic 
Emancipation."  "My  dear  lady,"  the 
reader  murmurs.  "I  wondered  why  you 
were  so  set  upon  underlining  all  these 
things;  now  I  know.  Can  you  not  tell 
us  a  story  frankly  and  let  us  alone 
with  your  conclusions?" 

Unfortunately  very  much  the  same 
has  to  be  said  of  a  far  greater  writer, 
William  Carleton,  even  in  those  tales 
which  are  based  upon  his  own  most 
intimate  experience.  "The  Poor 
Scholar,"  his  most  popular  story,  pro- 
ceeds directly  from  an  episode  in  his 
own  life.  He  had  himself  been  a  poor 
scholar,  had  set  out  from  his  northern 
home  to  walk  to  Munster,  where  the 
best  known  schools  were,  trusting  to 
charity  by  the  way  to  lodge  him,  and 
charity  to  keep  him  throughout  his 
schooling  for  the  sake  of  his  vocation, 
and  for  the  blessing  sure  to  descend 
upon  those  who  aided  a  peasant's  son 
to  become  a  priest.  Nothing  could  be 
more  vivid  than  the  early  scenes,  the 
collection  made  at  the  altar  for  Jimmy 
McEvoy,  the  priest's  sermon,  the  boy's 
parting  from  home  and  the  roadside 
hospitality;  there  is  one  infinitely 
touching  episode  in  the  house  of  the 
first  farmer  who  shelters  him.  Then 
come  the  school  itself  and  the  tyranny 
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of  its  master;  better  still  perhaps  are 
the  scenes  when  the  boy  falls  sick  of 
a  fever  and  is  turned  out  of  doors. 
None  will  risk  infection;  but  me  labor- 
ers steal  time  from  their  employer  to 
build  him  a  rude  hut  by  the  roadside, 
steal  milk  from  the  farmers'  cows,  and 
feed  him  with  messes  that  they  pass 
in  on  the  end  of  a  shovel,  not  ventur- 
ing nearer,  but  tending  him  continu- 
ally with  no  hope  of  reward  but  the 
promise  of  his  prayers.  All  this  mix- 
ture of  tenderness,  cowardice,  dishon- 
esty, and  devotion  is  stated,  like  the 
rest,  with  the  frankness  and  convinc- 
ing sincerity  of  true  art.  Then,  alas, 
the  conventional  intervenes  in  the  per- 
son of  the  virtuous  absentee  ignorant 
of  his  agent's  misdoings:  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence  is  stretched  to  the  utter- 
most; and  we  have  to  wade  through 
pages  of  discussion  upon  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  till  we  are  put 
wholly  out  of  tune  for  the  beautiful 
scene  of  Jimmy's  return  home  in  his 
priestly  dress. 

Carleton  did  for  the  peasantry  what 
Miss  Edgeworth  had  done  for  the  up- 
per classes.  In  her  books  the  peasants 
have  only  an  incidental  part,  and  she 
describes  them  shrewdly  and  sympa- 
thetically enough,  but  with  a  mind  un- 
touched either  by  their  faith  or  by 
their  superstitions:  seeing  their  good 
and  bad  qualities  clearly  in  a  dry  light, 
but  never  in  imagination  identifying 
herself  with  them.  Carleton's  was  the 
first  voice  proceeding  from  the  Irish 
peasantry  which  did  not  utter  itself  in 
Gaelic.  Superior  to  Miss  Edgeworth 
in  power  and  insight,  he  is  immeasur- 
ably her  inferior  in  literary  skill.  One 
should  remember,  in  commenting  upon 
the  poverty  of  Irish  literature,  that  ir 
is,  so  far  as  concerns  imaginative  work. 
a  thing  of  this  century.  Carleton  only 
died  in  1869,  Miss  Edgeworth  in  1840; 
and  before  them  there  is  no  one. 

On  the  other  hand  the  speech  of 
Lowland  Scots,  with  whose  richness  in 
masterpieces  our  poverty  is  naturally 
contrasted,  has  been  employed  for  lit- 
erature as  long  as  the  vernacular  En- 
glish. A  king  of  Scotland  wrote  ad- 
mirable  verse   in   the  generation   after 


Chaucer;  the  influence  of  the  court  fos- 
tered poetry,  and  the  close  intercourse 
with    France   kept    Scotch    writers    in 
touch  with  first-rate  models.    Dunbai\ 
strolling  as  a  friar     in    France,     may 
have  known  Villon  whom  he  often  re- 
sembles.   In  Ireland,  till  a  century  ago. 
English  was  as   much  a  foreign  lan- 
guage as  Norman  French  in  England 
under  the  Plantagenets.      Among  the 
English  Protestants,  settled  in  Ireland 
and  separated  by  a  hard  line  of  cleav- 
age from  the  Catholic  population,  there 
arose  great  men  in  letters,  Goldsmith, 
Burke,    Sheridan,    who     showed    their 
Irish  temperament  in  their  handling  of 
English  themes.    But  in  Ireland  itself, 
before  the  events  of  1782  added  impor- 
tance to  Dublin,  there  Avas  no  centre 
for  a  literature  to  gather  round.    Such 
national  pride  as   exists    in     English- 
speaking  Ireland  dates  from  the  days 
of  Grattan  and  Flood.    And  Irish  na- 
tional   aspirations    still    bear    the    im- 
press of  their  origin  amid  that  period 
of  political  turmoil,  than  which  noth- 
ing is  more  hostile  to  the  brooding  care 
of  literary  workmanship,  the  long  labor 
and  the  slow  result.       Irishmen   have 
always  shown  a  strong  disinclinatian 
to  pure  literature.      The  roll  of  Irish 
novelists  is  more   than  half  made   up 
of    women's   names;    Miss   Edgeworth, 
Lady  Morgan,  Miss  iveary,  Miss  Law- 
less,    and     Miss    Barlow.     Journalists 
Ireland   lias  produced  as  copiously  as 
orators;   the  writers  of  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Nation,"  that  admirable  collection 
of  stirring  poems,  are  journalists  work- 
ing  in  verse;     and     Carleton.    falling 
under  their  influence,   became  a  jour- 
nalist working  in  fiction.    In  his  pages, 
even  when  the  debater  ceases  to  argue 
and  harangue,  the  style  is  still  journal- 
istic,  except  in  those  passages   where 
his  dramatic  instinct  puts  living  speech 
into  the  mouths  of  men   and  women. 
Politics  so  monopolize  the    minds     of 
Irishmen,    newspapers      so     make    up 
their  whole  reading,  that  the  class  to 
which  Carleton  and  the  poet  Mangan 
belonged  have  never  fully  entered  upon 
the  heritage  of  English   literature.    Tf 
an  English    peasant     knows     nothing 
else,   he  knows  the    Bible     and     verv 
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likely  Bunyan:  but  a  Roman  Catholic 
population  has  little  commerce  with 
that  pure  fountain  of  style.  Genius 
cannot  dispense  with  models,  and  Carle- 
ton  and  Mangan  had  the  worst  pos- 
sible. Yet  when  it  has  been  said  that 
Carleton  was  a  half -educated  peasant, 
writing  in  a  language  whose  best  liter- 
ature he  had  not  sufficiently  assimi- 
lated to  feel  the  true  value  of  words, 
it  remains  to  say  that  lie  was  a  great 
novelist.  He  cannot  be  fairly  illus- 
trated by  quotation;  but  read  any  of 
his  stories  and  see  if  he  does  not  briug 
up  vividly  before  you  Ireland  as  it  was 
before  the  famine;  Ireland  still  swarm- 
ing with  beggars  who  marched  about 
in  families  subsisting  chiefly  on  the 
charity  of  the  poor:  Ireland  of  which 
the  hedge-school  was  plainly  to  him 
the    most   characteristic    institution. 

Carleton  does  not  stand  by  himself; 
he  is  the  head  and  representative  of  a 
whole  class  of  Irish  novelists,  among 
whom  John  Banim  is  the  best  known 
name.  All  of  them  were  peasants  who 
aimed  at  depicting  scenes  of  peasant 
life  from  their  own  experience.  What 
one  may  call  the  melodramatic  Irish 
story,  in  which  Lever  was  so  bril- 
liantly successful,  has  its  first  famous 
example  in  "The  Collegians"  of  Gerald 
Griffin.  The  novel  has  no  concern 
with  college  life,  and  is  far  better  de- 
scribed by  its  stage-title,  "The  Colleen 
Bawn."  Here  at  least  is  a  man  with  a 
story  to  tell  and  no  object  but  to  tell 
it.  Griffin  belonged  to  the  lay  order  of 
Christian  Brothers;  his  book  deals 
principally  with  a  society  no  more  fa- 
miliar to  him  than  was  the  household 
of  Mr.  Rochester  to  Charlotte  Bronte; 
and  his  method  recalls  the  Brontes  by 
its  strenuous  imagination  and  its  ve- 
hement painting  of  passion.  The  tale 
was  suggested  by  a  murder  which  ex- 
cited all  Ireland.  A  young  southern 
squire  carried  off  a  girl  with  some 
money,  and  procured  her  death  by 
drowning.  He  was  arrested  at  his 
mother's  house  and  a  terrible  scene 
took  place,  terribly  rendered  in  the 
book.  Griffin,  of  course,  changes  the 
motive;  the  girl  is  carried  off  not  for 
money  but  for  love,  and  she  is  sacri- 


ficed to  make  way  for  a  stronger  pas- 
sion. Eily  O'Connor,  the  victim,  is  a 
pretty  and  pathetic  figure;  the  hero- 
villain  Hardress  Cregan,  and  the 
mother  who  indirectly  causes  the 
crime,  are  effective  though  melodra- 
matic; but  the  actual  murderer,  Danny 
the  Lord,  Hardress  Cregan's  familiar, 
is  worthy  of  Scott  or  Hugo.  Take  the 
passage  where  he  first  suggests  to  his 
master  that  Eily  should  be  put  out  of 
the  way. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Har- 
dress. Do  by  her  as  you  do  by  dat  glove 
you  have  on  your  hand.  Make  it  come  off 
as  it  came  on,  and  if  it  fits  too  tight,  take 
de  knife  to  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Only  gi'  me  the  word,  as  I  said  before, 
an'  I'll  engage  Eily  O'Connor  will  never 
trouble  you  any  more.  Don't  ax  me  any 
questions  at  all,  only  if  you're  agreeable 
take  off  dat  glove  and  give  it  to  me  for  a 
token.  Dat'll  be  enough;  lave  de  rest  to 
Danny." 

Take  again  the  scene  where  he  re- 
proaches his  employer. 

"Did  I  not  warn  you  not  to  touch  her?" 
"You  did,"  said  Danny  Mann,  with  a 
scorn  which  made  him  eloquent  beyond 
himself,  "an'  your  eye  looked  murder 
while  you  said  it.  After  dis,  I  never  more 
will  look  in  any  man's  face  to  know  what 
he  manes.  After  dis,  I  won't  believe  my 
senses.  If  you'll  persuade  me  to  it,  I'll 
own  dat  dere  is  nothing  as  I  see  it.  You 
may  tell  me  dat  I  don't  stand  here,  nor  you 
dere,  nor  dat  de  moon  is  shining  trough  dat 
roof  above  us,  nor  de  fire  burning  at  my 
back,  an'  I'll  not  gainsay  you  after  dis. 
But  listen  to  me,  Masther  Hardress.  As 
sure  as  dat  moon  is  shining,  an'  dat  fire 
burning,  an'  as  sure  as  I'm  here  an'  you 
dere,  so  sure  de  sign  of  death  was  on  your 
face  dat  time,  whatever  way  your  words 
went. 

In  his  sketches  of  society,  Hylaud 
Creagh,  the  duellist,  old  Cregan,  and 
the  rest,  Griffin  is  describing  a  state  of 
affairs  previous  to  his  own  experience, 
the  Ireland  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's 
memoirs;  he  is  not,  as  were  Carleton 
and  Miss  Edgeworth,  copying  minutely 
from  personal  observation.  Herein  he 
resembles  Lever  who,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  remains  the  chief,  as  he  is 
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the  most  Irish,  of  Irish  novelists.  It  is 
true  that  Lever  had  two  distinct  man- 
ners; and  in  his  later  books  he  deals 
chiefly  with  contemporary  society, 
drawing  largely  on  his  experiences  of 
diplomatic  life.  Like  most  novelists 
he  preferred  his  later  work;  but  the 
books  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
"Harry  Lorrequer"  and  the  rest,  are 
his  earliest  productions;  and  though  his 
maturer  skill  was  employed  on  differ- 
ent subjects,  he  formed  his  Imagina- 
tion in  studies  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
and  of  a  duelling,  drinking,  bailiff- 
beating  Ireland.  His  point  of  view 
never  altered,  and  the  peculiar  attrac- 
tion of  his  writings  is  always  the  same. 
Lever's  books  have  the  quality  rather 
of  speech  than  of  writing;  wherever 
you  open  the  pages  there  is  always  a 
witty,  well-informed  Irishman  dis- 
coursing to  you,  who  tells  his  story 
admirably,  when  he  has  one  to  tell, 
and.  failing  that,  never  fails  to  be 
pleasant.  Irish  talk  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
cursive; to  rely  upon  a  general  charm 
diffused  through  the  whole,  rather 
than  upon  any  quotable  brilliancy;  its 
very  essence  is  spontaneity,  high 
spirits,  fertility  of  resource.  That  is  a 
fair  description  of  Lever.  He  is  never 
at  a  loss.  If  his  story  hangs,  off  he 
goes  at  score  with  a  perfectly  irrele- 
vant anecdote,  but  told  with  such  en- 
joyment of  the  joke  that  you  cannot 
resent  the  digression.  Indeed  the  plots 
are  left  pretty  much  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  he  positively  preferred  to 
write  his  stories  in  monthly  instal- 
ments for  a  magazine;  he  is  not  a  con- 
scientious artist,  but  he  lays  himself 
out  to  amuse  you,  and  he  does  it.  If  he 
advertises  a  character  as  a  wit,  he 
does  not  labor  phrases  to  describe  his 
brilliancy;  he  produces  the  witticisms. 
He  has  been  accused  of  exaggeration. 
As  regards  the  incidents,  one  can  only 
say  that  the  memoirs  of  Irish  society 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  fur- 
nish at  least  fair  warranty  for  any  of 
his  inventions.  In  character  drawing 
he  certainly  overcharged  the  traits; 
but  he  did  so  with  intention,  and  by 
consistently  heightening  the  tones 
throughout  obtained  an  artistic  impres- 


sion, which  had  life  behind  it,  how- 
ever ingeniously  travestied.  His 
stories  have  no  unity  of  action,  but 
through  a  great  diversity  of  characters 
and  incidents  they  maintain  their 
unity  of  treatment.  That  is  not  the 
highest  ideal  of  the  novel,  but  it  is  an 
intelligible  one,  not  lacking  famous  ex- 
amples; and  Lever  perfectly  under- 
stood it. 

If  one  wishes  to  realize  how  good  an 
artist  Lever  was,  the  best  way  is  to 
read  his  contemporary  Samuel  Lover. 
"Handy  Andy"  appeared  somewhat 
later  than  "Harry  Lorrequer."  It  is 
just  the  difference  between  good  whis- 
key and  bad  whiskey;  both  are  in- 
digenous and  therefore  characteristic, 
but  let  us  be  judged  by  our  best.  Ob- 
viously the  men  have  certain  things  in 
common:  great  natural  vivacity,  and 
an  easy,  cheerful  way  of  looking  at  life. 
Lover  can  raise  a  laugh,  but  his  wit  is 
horseplay  except  for  a  few  happy 
phrases.  He  has  no  real  comedy;  there 
is  nothing  in  "Handy  Andy"  half  so 
ingenious  as  the  story  in  "Jack  Hin- 
ton"  of  the  way  Ulick  Bourke  acquit- 
ted himself  of  his  debt  to  Father  Tom. 
And  behind  all  Lever's  conventional 
types  there  is  a  real  fund  of  observa- 
tion and  knowledge  which  is  abso- 
lutely wanting  in  Lover,  who  simply 
lacked  the  brains  'to  be  anything  more 
than  a  trifler. 

A  very  different  talent  was  that  of 
their  younger  contemporary  J.  Sheri- 
dan Le  Fanu.  The  author  of  "Uncle 
Silas"  had  plenty  of  solid  power;  but 
his  art  was  too  highly  specialized.  No 
one  ever  succeeded  better  in  two  main 
objects  of  the  story-teller;  first,  in  ex- 
citing interest,  in  stimulating  curiosity 
by  vague  hints  of  some  dreadful  mys- 
tery; and  then  in  concentrating  atten- 
tion upon  a  dramatic  scene.  It  is  true 
that,  although  an  Irishman,  he  gained 
his  chief  successes  with  stories  that 
had  an  English  setting;  but  one  of  the 
best,  "The  House  by  the  Churchyard," 
describes  very  vividly  life  at  Chapeli- 
zod  in  the  days  when  this  deserted  lit- 
tle village,  which  lies  just  beyond  the 
Phoenix  Park,  was  thickly  peopled 
with  the  families  of  officers  stationed 
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in  Dublin.  Yet  somehow  one  does  not 
carry  away  from  the  reading  of  it  any 
picture  of  that  society;  the  story  is  so 
exciting  that  the  mind  has  no  time  to 
rest  on  details,  but  hurries  on  from 
clue  to  clue  till  finally  and  literally  the 
murder  is  out.  Books  which  keep  a 
reader  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  conjec- 
ture must  always  suffer  from  this  un- 
due concentration  of  the  interest;  and 
in  spite  of  cheery,  inquisitive  Dr. 
Toole,  and  the  remarkable  sketch  of 
Black  Dillon,  the  ruffianly  genius  with 
a  reputation  only  recognized  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  police  courts  (a  charac- 
ter  admirably  invented  and  admirably 
used  in  the  plot)  one  can  hardly  class 
Le  Fanu  among  those  novelists  who 
have  left  memorable  presentments  of 
Irish  life.  It  is  a  pity;  for  plainly,  if 
the  man  had  cared  less  for  sensational 
incident  and  ingenious  construction,  he 
might  have  sketched  life  and  character 
with  a  strong  brush  and  a  kind  of  grim 
realism. 

Realism  Lever  does  not  aim  at;  he 
declines  to  be  on  his  oath  about  any- 
thing. What  he  gives  one,  vividly 
enough,  is  national  color  not  local 
color;  he  is  essentially  Irish,  just  as 
Fielding  is  essentially  English;  but 
he  aims  at  verisimilitude  rather  than 
veracity.  The  ideal  of  the  novel  has 
changed  since  his  day.  Take  the  three 
names  which  stand  out  prominently 
among  contemporary  writers  of  Irish 
fiction,  Miss  Barlow,  Miss  Lawless, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Mathew.  To  begin 
with,  Lever's  stories  are  always  con- 
cerned with  the  quality;  peasants  only 
come  in  for  an  underplot,  or  in  sub- 
ordinate parts;  and  the  gentry  all 
through  Ireland  resemble  one  another 
within  reasonable  limits.  It  is  differ- 
ent with  the  peasantry.  In  every  part 
of  Ireland  you  will  find  people  who 
have  never  been  ten  miles  away  from 
the  place  of  their  birth,  and  upon 
whom  a  local  character  is  unmistak- 
ably stamped.  The  contemporary  nov- 
elists delight  to  mark  these  differences, 
these  salient  points  of  singularity;  and 
their  studies  are  chiefly  of  the  peas- 
antry. They  settle  down  upon  some 
little  corner  of  the  country  and  never 


stir  out  of  it.  Miss  Lawless  is  not  con- 
tent to  get  you  Irish  character;  she 
must  show  you  a  Clare  man  or  an  Ar- 
ran  islander,  and  she  is  at  infinite 
pains  to  point  out  how  his  nature, 
even  his  particular  actions,  are  influ- 
enced by  the  place  of  his  bringing  up. 
Lever  avoids  this  specialization;  he 
prefers  a  stone  wall  country  for  his 
hunting  scenes,  but  beyond  that  he 
goes  no  further  into  details.  Again 
Miss  Lawless  both  in  "Grania"  and  in 
"Hurrish"  makes  you  aware  that 
young  Irishmen  of  Hurrish's  class  are 
curiously  indifferent  to  female  beauty. 
Lever  will  have  none  of  that;  his  Irish- 
man must  be  "a  divil  with  the  girls," 
although  he  is  no  sentimentalist,  and 
does  not  talk  of  love  matches  among 
the  Irish  peasantry. 

The  greatest  divergence  of  all.  how- 
ever, is  in  the  temper  attributed  to  the 
Irish.  Lever  makes  them  gay,  Miss 
Lawless  and  Miss  Barlow  make  them 
sad.  No  one  denies  that  sadness  is 
nearer  the  reality,  but  it  is  unreason- 
able to  call  Lever  insincere.  Naturally 
careless  and  lighthearted  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  riddle  of  the 
painful  world;  the  distress  which 
touches  him  most  nearly  is  a  distress 
for  debt.  But  if  Lever  is  not  realistic 
he  is  natural;  he  follows  the  law  of 
his  nature  as  an  artist  should;  he  sees 
life  through  his  own  medium;  and  if 
books  are  to  be  valued  as  companions, 
not  many  of  them  are  better  company 
than  "Charles  O'Malley"  or  "Lord  Kil- 
gobbin;"  for  first  and  last  Lever  was 
always  himself. 

Yet,  we  must  own  it,  it  does  not  do 
to  read  Lever  soon  after  Miss  Barlow. 
Her  stories  of  Lisconnel  and  its  folk 
have  a  tragic  dignity  wholly  out  of 
his  range.  It  is  a  sad-colored  country 
she  writes  of,  grey  and  brown;  sodden 
brown  with  bog  water,  grey  with  rock 
cropping  up  through  the  fields;  the 
only  brightness  is  up  overhead  in  the 
heavens,  and  even  they  are  often 
clouded.  These  sombre  hues,  with  the 
passing  gleam  of  something  above 
them,  reflect  themselves  in  every  page 
of  her  books.  She  renders  that  com- 
plete harmony  between  the  people  and 
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their  surroundings  which  is  only  seen 
in   working  folk     whose    clothes     are 
stained  with  the  color  of  the  soil  they 
live   by,    and   whose   lives     assimilate 
themselves  to  its  Character.    She  has 
a  fineness  of  touch,  a  poetry,  to  which 
no  other  Irish  story-teller  has  attained. 
Still   Miss   Barlow   has     never    suc- 
ceeded with  a  regular  novel;  and  she 
is  a  woman;  we  confess  to  a  preference 
for  men's  work.    That  is  why  our  chief 
hopes     are     pinned     to     Mr.     Frank 
Mathew,  who  also  at  first  chose  for  his 
sphere  a  small  district  in  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  parts  of  Connaught.    "At  the 
Rising  of  the  Moon"  is  a  collection  of 
stories   about  the  Ireland   which   fur- 
nishes  those    wild-looking    harvesters 
who  crowd  the  Holyhead  packets   in 
autumn;   half  tamed,  outlandish   crea- 
tures to  the  eye  of  a  stranger;  maimers 
of  cattle,  yet  to  those  who  know  them 
as  Mr.  Mathews  does,  not  only  pardon- 
able but  most   worthy  of  love.      His 
last  book,  however,  "The  Wood  of  the 
Brambles,"  is  a  more  ambitious  flight. 
In  it  he  tells  a  story  of  the  past,  and 
selects  (of  all  butcheries  the  most  hope- 
less, purposeless  and  brutal)  the  Wex- 
ford Rebellion  of  1798.    Into  the  mid- 
dle of  this  he  plumps  down  a  young 
gentleman  who  might  be  living  in  Lon- 
don  to-day   and   nourishing   his   mind 
upon  the  Yellow  Book.    Sir  Dominick 
laughs  when  he  is  asked  to  fight  duels; 
he  runs  away  and  then  analyzes   his 
emotions.    Where  he  goes  and  why  he 
goes  there,  as  a  rule  cannot  be  discov- 
ered; the  book  is  like  a  bad  dream,  as 
inconsequent  and  incoherent  in  its  ac- 
tion.     That  is  probably  a  sufficiently 
correct  picture  of  the  rebellion;  but  at 
all  events  the  description  is   vivid   in 
places  and  there  is     enough    brilliant 
writing   in    it   to    compensate   for   fre- 
quent artifice  of  style.    Better  should 
come  of  it.    All  great  writers  proceed 
from   a  school,   and  there  does    exist 
now  undeniably  a  school  of  Irish  liter- 
ature  which  differs  from   Miss  Edge- 
worth   in   being   strongly   tinged   with 
the  element  of  Celtic   romance,   from 
Carleton    in    possessing    an    admirable 
standard  of  style,  and  from  Lever  in 
aiming  at  a   sincere  and  vital  portrai- 


ture of  Irish  people.  So  whether  it  be 
Mr.  Frank  Mathew  or  another  that  is 
to  prove  a  literary  avatar,  there  seem 
to  be,  if  not  grounds  for  confidence, 
certainly  at  least  grounds  for  hope. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
HALCYON  DAYS. 

They  were  days  of  grinding  poverty. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  we 
were  short  of  food,  or  that  our  shabby 
homespun  garments  were  actually  out 
of  repair;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we 
did  not  have  outbursts  of  wild  extrava- 
gance when  we  indulged  in  adventures 
the  cost  of  which  would  have  scared  our 
betters;  but  many  a  time  it  was  all  we 
could  do  to  buy  stamps  singly  and  boot- 
laces by  the  pair;  and  indeed  a  life  of 
grinding,  sordid  poverty. 

Sordid,  did  I  say?  No,  thank  God; 
not  sordid;  never  that!  As  well  apply 
the  word  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dove 
Cottage  when  great-souled  Dorothy 
made  the  tea  in  the  tiny,  spotless 
kitchen.  We  were  not  great  at  all,  my 
brother  and  I;  but  what  the  insight  of 
genius  did  for  the  Wordsworths,  ex- 
uberant youth  did  for  him  and  me— 
raised  us  on  the  sweep  of  its  pinions, 
till 

—was  uns  Alle  bandigt,  das  Gemeine, 

dropt  into  its  true  perspective  and  then 
was  lost  in  the  mists  below. 

Were  we  not  heirs  of  the  universe? 
And  had  life  ever  before  been  such  a 
treasure  cavern  as  it  was  then?  Wher- 
ever we  struck  the  rock,  living  water 
poured  forth;  wherever  we  dug,  lay  a 
vein  of  gold.  Our  "poverty  was  such 
a  kingship!"  Having  nothing,  we  per- 
force took  hold  of  all  things.  Was  not 
Shakespeare  ours,  and  Carlyle,  and 
Browning?  Who  could  rob  us  of 
Wagner  and  Berlioz.  Turner  and  Rus- 
kin,  Hegel  and  Kant?  And  was  not  our 
firmament  aglow  with  lesser  lights,— 
some  of  which  have  long  since  found 
their  way  into  the  text-books  as  stars, 
while  others— and  not  always  the  least 
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brilliant— have  gone  out  with  a  flicker 
into  the  darkness. 

And  all  this  about  a  Highland  boy  and 
girl  who  came  from  their  moors  to  a 
college  life  in  Glasgow! 

It  was  odd,  was  it  not,  that  the  girl 
was  allowed  to  come?  But  there  never 
was  such  a  brother  as  Ian.  Most  boys, 
brought  up  in  a  narrow7  groove,  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  shake  off  all 
fetters  when  the  momentous  day  ar- 
rived; but  he,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a 
strong  theoretical  sense  of  justice, 
which  he  was  fain  to  see  extended  to 
women, — even  to  his  own  sister.  He 
had  not  many  pretty  ways  such  as 
some  boys  have;  I  often  had  to  carry  a 
parcel  myself,  and  even  sometimes  to 
walk  humbly  into  a  railway  carriage 
at  his  heels;  but  in  all  essentials  what 
a  giant  of  chivalry  he  was! 

1  remember  one  day— before  we  left 
our  moorland  home— wTe  had  been 
tramping  over  the  heather,  discussing 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  with  the 
fervent  seal  of  budding  adolescence, 
and  when  evening  came  wre  sat  together 
in  tlie  rose-scented,  candle-lit  manse 
parlor,  he  deep  in  a  stray  volume  of 
"Fore"  while  I  bent  toilsomely  over  the 
mighty  darning  basket.  He  had  an  irri- 
tating habit  of  chuckling  over  the  good 
things  he  read,  and  at  last  I  said  quietly 
in  real  desperation: — 

"Isn't  it  the  irony  of  fate  that  you 
should  be  eating  the  bread  of  life  while 
I  am  darning  your  socks?" 

I  had  to  repeat  the  remark  before  he 
looked  up  with  laughing  eyes. 

"It  is."  he  said  frankly.  "Shall  I  try 
my  hand,  and  give  you  a  shot  at  John 
the  divine?" 

I  nodded  placidly.  "No;  so  long  as 
you  see  the  point,  it  is  all  right." 

That  little  incident  was  the  keynote 
of  our  relations  to  each  other;  and  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  college 
he  grasped  with  quick  insight  my  un- 
spoken aspirations,  and  insisted  that  I 
should  go  too. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  the 
momentous  question  was  decided.  I 
hope  my  eyes  expressed  something  of 
<vhat  I  felt,  for  my  shy  Scotch  lips  re- 
fused.   Seizing  my  battered   hat  from 


its  peg  in  the  hall.  I  strode  up  the  peaty 
flank  of  the  hill  behind  the  manse  at  a 
pace  that  made  a  friendly  shepherd 
pause  and  stare.  Arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit, I  looked  beyond  the  carpet  of 
heather  and  cotton  grass  at  my  feet, 
away  to  the  great  billowy  stretch  of 
hills  on  every  side.  Mother  Nature 
meant  something  much  finer,  more  re- 
poseful than  I  did  that  afternoon,  but 
of  course  I  refused  to  give  ear,  and 
made  her  hearken  to  my  voice.  Dear 
patient  Mother  Nature!  What  was  it 
to  her  that  another  of  her  children 
meant  to  conquer  the  world?  She  had 
heard  that  story  so  often  before! 

The  feeling  of  intense  exhilaration 
comes  back  to  me  now  as  I  write.  The 
sunshine  and  wind  seemed  to  course  in 
my  veins.  A  brace  of  grouse  tlew  past 
with  a  flutter  and  swirr ;  a  lark,  quiv- 
ering witli  song,  bored  its  way  steadily 
into  the  blue;  and  my  whole  being 
vibrated  too  with  the  intoxicating 
dreams  and  ambitions  of  youth. 

I  fought  very  shy  of  Ian  for  the  next 
lew  days,  dreading  lest  heshould  regret 
his  magnanimity  now  that  his  point  had 
been  gained;  but,  if  this  was  the  case, 
he  concealed  his  feelings  like  a  man; 
and  a  week  later  we  stood  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  great  grimy  station  in  Glas- 
gow, a  shy  shabby  boy  and  girl,  with  a 
tiny  portmanteau  of  clothes  apiece  and 
a  great  box  of  books  between  them. 

The  rain  was  falling  heavily  of 
course,  and  it  took  all  our  enthusiasm 
to  withstand  the  dreariness  of  that  long 
afternoon  spent  in  a  hunt  for  cheap 
lodgings. 

We  were  not  accustomed  to  luxury, 
and  I  don't  know  that  we  even  objected 
much  to  honest  dirt;  but  the  darkness 
of  some  of  those  houses,— the  dinginess, 
the  squalor,  the  smells!  To  this  day, 
when  I  feel  discontented  with  my  lot, 
I  have  only  to  think  of  some  of  those 
rooms,  and,  thinking.  I  thank  God  and 
take  courage. 

A  hotel  for  the  night  was  out  of  the 
question,  of  course.  Some  arrangement 
must  be  made  before  bedtime.  But  our 
unaccustomed  feet  were  sore  with 
tramping  the  flags,  and  the  lights  of  the 
city  were  peeping  out  one  by  one  when 
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we  arrived 
list. 

"Third  floor,"  said  Ian.  "Cheer  up! 
A  stout  heart  to  a  stey  brae!" 

Home  at  last!  We  knew  that  before 
we  had  exchanged  half-a-dozen  words 
with  the  shrewd,  kindly  landlady.  The 
well-scoured  rooms  were  shabby  and 
poorly  furnished;  but,  standing  at  the 
window,  we  seemed  to  be  perched  on  the 
brow  of  a  mighty  cliff,  looking  out  on 
the  surging  sea  of  human  life  that 
stretched  for  miles  and  miles,  away 
down  below.  The  noise  that  had 
stupefied  us  all  day  long  rose  softened 
and  mellowed  now  to  our  spellbound 
ears;  smoke  rose  from  countless 
hearths,  and  from  many  a  mighty  fur- 
nace; and  light  after  light  pierced  its 
clean-cut  way  through  the  gathering 
dark.  What  untold  secrets,  what 
wealth  of  experience,  what  clue  to  all 
the  philosophies  lay  shrouded  down 
below ! 

"Ours,  Ian,"  I  cried  exultingly,  "our 
own  inheritance!  That  whole  cauldron 
of  human  life  is  seething  and  simmer- 
ing there  for  you  and  me!  We  have 
only  to  stoop  and  drink." 

"Don't  scorch  your  lips  in  the  proc- 
ess!" he  said.  "The  long  spoon  of  the 
proverb  might  chance  to  come  in 
handy." 

He  was  standing  behind  me,  and  now 
he  put  his  arms  with  rough  affection 
round  my  waist,  as  his  manner  was. 
and  laid  his  chin  on  my  shoulder  with 
a  chuckle  of  boyish  triumph.  Then  he 
lifted  me  off  my  feet  with  a  sweep  of 
his  muscular  arms.  "  'But  I,  mein 
Werther,  sit  above  it  all.  I  am  alone 
with  the  stars.'  Heigho,  Minerva,  I 
wish  Teufelsdrockh  had  told  us  how  he 
got  his  book-box  up  the  stairs!" 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  went  to  the  kirk,  and  dutifully 
thought  of  home;  in  the  evening,  with 
an  awful  sense  of  adventure,  and  al- 
most of  wrong-doing,  we  strayed  into 
the  outstretched  arms  of  an  episcopal 
church  a  few  yards  from  our  eyrie.  We 
lH>th  considered  ourselves  fairly  eman- 
cipated; but  the  lights,  the  flowers,  the 
rich  notes  of  the  organ  pealing  up 
among   the   arches,   the   rising   of  the 


whole  congregation  to  meet  the  white- 
robed  procession— all  these  caught  us 
suddenly  in  the  region  of  the  emotions, 
as  I  have  seen  Ian's  little  sailing-boat 
caught  in  an  unexpected  squall.  Was 
it  possible  that  this  was  a  church? 

Then,  with  a  comfortable  sense  of 
getting  ballast  on  board,  we  bent  to 
read  the  noble  words  of  the  prayer-book, 
and  so  were  enabled  to  square  our 
shoulders  with  something  of  Presby- 
terian defiance  in  preparation  for  the 
sermon. 

I  have  long  since  forgotten  the  preach- 
er's argument,  his  doctrine,  his  creed. 
There  lingers  only  in  my  memory  the 
ascetic  frame,  the  earnest  eyes,  the 
gradually  deepening  flush  on  the 
cheek-bones.  Before  two  minutes 
had  passed,  we  realized  with  a  thrill 
that  the  preacher  spoke  as  one  who 
sees  the  invisible,  and  then  we  con- 
tentedly dropped  anchor,  and  the 
wind  whistling  through  the  rigging  dis- 
turbed our  souls  no  more. 

We  walked  home  silently  in  a  glow  of 
catholicity.— were  we  not  from  hence- 
forth the  champions  of  poor  persecuted 
episcopalianism?— and  one  of  us  at  least 
lay  awake  for  hours  in  eager  imaginary 
argument  with  one  of  the  dour  old 
elders  at   home. 

Of  course  we  lived  to  learn  that  all 
the  spiritual  insight  of  the  city  was  nor 
confined  to  a  single  edifice,  and  many  a 
time  our  hearts  glowed  with  pride  in 
the  church  of  our  fathers  as  wo 
watched  Robertson  Smith  doggedly 
produce  his  nugget  of  solid  research,  or 
heard  Marcus  Dods  relentlessly 
hammer  out  his  categorical  imperative, 
or  listened  spellbound  to  the  Principal 
when  this  ponderous  eloquence  went 
thundering  over  our  heads  like  a  mighty 
Walkurenritt. 

A  grand  man  Ursa  major!  What  a 
feeling  of  reserve  force  he  gave  one  at 
a  huge  meeting  of  riotous  students!  As 
a  rule  he  had  simply  to  rise  to  his  feet 
in  order  to  quell  the  most  boisterous;  if 
he  went  the  length  of  a  dignified  "Gen 
tlemen!"  one's  heart  stood  still;  and 
when  his  rare,  restrained  "Order,  gen- 
tlemen!" vibrated  through  the  Bute 
Hall,  one  felt  that  if  this  failed  to  meet 
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the  emergency,  there  was  nothing  left 
to  fall  back  upon,  save  fire  from 
heaven. 

But,  if  Ursa  major  was  grand,  what 
shall  we  say  of  Ursa  minor?  Ay  de  mi! 
I  wonder  whether  the  clever  cultured 
Oxford  folk  appreciate  his  teaching  as 
did  we  Scotch  boys  and  girls?  After 
the  first  months.  I  used  to  assert  with 
girlish  arrogance,  that  I  never  needed 
to  ask  Ian's  friends  whether  they  had 
•'taken  out"  Oaird's  class.  Indeed  in 
the  eyrie  the  cult  went  dangerously  near 
a  breach  of  the  second  commandment, 
for  two  dear  little  Berne  bears  on  our 
barren  mantleshelf  occupied  that 
proud  position  in  honor  of  our  heroes. 

But  I  am  running  far  ahead  of  that 
eventful  Sunday.  On  Monday  morning 
Ian  went  in  for  his  bursary  examina- 
tion. He  has  won  all  sorts  of  collegiate 
honors  since  then:  there  lies  before  me 
as  I  write  the  thin  shabby  postcard  on 
which  he  inscribed  the  magic  words 
"Oara,  Caro  non  careo!"i  but  not  even 
when  he  came  out  first  in  his  Tripos  has 
my  heart  taken  quite  so  exultant  a  leap 
as  it  did  at  that  first  success.  It  was  no 
dream  after  all!  We  were  going  to  con- 
quer the  world,  Ian  and  I! 

And  then  the  great  gates  rolled  back. 
and  we  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
university. 

The  conscientious  critic  will  remind 
me  at  this  point  that— being  a  woman— 
I  must  have  remained  on  the  threshold. 
Away  with  the  carping  critic!  Even  as 
regards  the  letter  of  the  fact  he  is 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  for  most  of  my 
classes  I  had  to  go  to  a  room  in  St. 
Andrew's  Halls  and  "eat  of  the 
crumbs:"  but  it  was  not  only  in  the 
spirit  that  I  entered  the  sacred  precincts 
of  Gilmorehill.  for  in  those  days  Pro- 
fessor Nichol  held  his  class  for  women 
within  the  gates.  So  two  or  three  times 
a  week  I  trudged  up  the  broad  gravel 
walk,  watching-  the  autumn  leaves  as 
they  flashed  into  fire  and  fell,  and  I  met 
perchance  a  chattering  crowd  of  first 
year's  men  in  the  scarlet  gowns  that 
brightened  the  grey  mists  of  Kelvinside. 
like  poppies  on  a  waste  bit  of  land. 

1  Referring  to  the  Cams  prize. 


"You  must  find  your  women  students 
very  quiet  and  unresponsive  after  the 
men,"  some  one  said  to  Professor  Nichol 
that  winter. 

He  smiled.  "Unresponsive?  There 
are  other  forms  of  response  than  the 
thumping  of  feet  and  the  clapping  of 
hands.  My  Class  speaks  back  to  me  as 
the  organ  does  to  the  musician.  I  have 
my  hands  on  the  keys." 

I  think  we  did  respond;  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  how  he  used  to  single  out  a  scrap 
of  bona-fide  appreciation — a  flash  of 
poetic  insight!  The  absence  of  the 
dominie  element  in  him  was  almost 
staggering  at  first;  but  one  soon  learned 
to  appreciate,  first  the  subtle  flattery, 
and  then  the  education,  the  mental  up- 
lifting, involved  in  his  tacit  assumption 
that  we  shared  his  lofty  and  cultured 
standpoint. 

Of  course  it  was  incumbent  on  Ian, 
as  a  man.  to  temper  admiration  with 
criticism. 

"Nichol  misses  greatness,"  he  re- 
marked oracularly  one  day.  "He  is 
afraid  of  not  being  thought  an  atheist." 

I  did  not  ask  his  grounds  for  the  re- 
mark, knowing  that  he  had  spent  the 
evening  before  with  one  of  the  pro- 
fessor's subs. 

"The  Lord  deliver  us  from  subs!"  I 
remarked  sententiously  one  evening  at 
a  university  conversazione.  "I  hope  I 
shall  live  long  enough  to  deliver  my  soul 
in  an  article  on  "Fact  versus  Formula." 
These  young  men  have  learnt  the  for- 
mula as  pat  as  possible.  Nay,  they  con- 
dense and  improve  it.  But  what  a  gulf 
between  them  and  the  men  who  dis- 
covered the  fact!  Where  do  great  men 
grow?" 

Professor  Caird  strolled  past  to  the 
refreshment-room  with  Mrs.  Craik  on 
his  arm,  and  at  the  same  moment  my 
eye  was  caught  by  a  protegS  of  the  pro- 
fessor's, brilliant,  bilious,  neurotic,— I 
suppress  the  less  flattering  adjectives 
that  would  flow  unbidden  from  my  pen, 
—who  was  leaning  idly  against  the  wall. 
"Must  the  Mrs.  Craik  of  the  future  be 
content  to  be  taken  in  to  supper  by  a 
man  like  that?"  I  murmured. 

Ian  drew  himself  up  and  tapped  his 
broad    chest    with    his    finger.      "You 


forget,"    'he   said    with 

"there  will  also  be  men  like  this!" 

But  no  indiscreet  sub  could  really 
destroy  his  admiration  for  a  great 
chief;  and  it  was  Ian  who— regardless 
of  the  wolf  on  our  threshold— strode 
home  in  triumph  with  a  nice  damp 
copy  of  "Theocritus  and  other  Poems" 
on  the  day  of  publication.  I  can  see 
him  still,  pacing  up  and  down  in  the 
dusk,   declaiming,— 

Then  the  solemn  glooms  and  glories  of  the 

dim  transition  days, 
Vestals   chanting   Roman   anthems,   Cov- 
enanters, Hebrew  lays- 
Broken  fragments  of  thy  meaning,  simple 

Faith's  impatient  gleaning— 
Held    me    in    religious    rapture,    till    thy 
Presence  broke  the  maze: 
Donna  Vera,  Donna  Vera! 

Stern  the  call  to  quit  our  homesteads,  put 
away  all  childish  things; 

Hence  the  weak  world  fears  thee,  clinging 
to  long-cherished  leading-strings. 

Let  me  sing  thy   praises   only,— whatso- 
ever summit  lonely 

Bear  thee  skyward— saved  and  sheltered 
in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings; 
Donna  Vera,  Donna  Vera! 

Ah  me!  was  not  that  battle  music  for 
awakening  souls? 

Ian  was  really  working  for  his 
B.Sc;  but,  regardless  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Young  used  to  call  "limited  lia- 
bility," he  plunged  into  every  subject 
that  interested  him,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally gave  his  friends  the  impression 
thai  he  was  taking  out  every  class  in 
the  university.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in 
"Sir  Billy's"  laboratory  in  "conscien- 
tious self-sacrificing  labor,"  as  the 
great  man  said  when  he  presented  the 
prizes  at  the  Graduation  Ceremony. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  I  did  not 
work  in  that  laboratory  too,  did  not 
lay  myself  open  to  Professor  Young's 
stiletto  thrusts,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Professor  Caird.  Indeed  I  may  almost 
say  of  Caird's  class-room  that,  like  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  it  suffered  vio- 
lence, and  that  the  violent  took  it  by 
force;  for  I  made  Ian's  life  a  burden  to 
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quiet  humor;  him  until  he  had  got  his  lecture  notes 
into  readable  form,  and  together  we 
pored  over  the  exercises  that  had 
passed  through  the  master's  annotat- 
ing hands,  like  baser  metals  through 
the  crucible  of  the  alchemist. 

In  the  evenings,  of  course,  we  worked 
insanely,  as  .conscientious  students 
will,  until  they  learn  something  of  na- 
ture's laws.  The  one  book  we  both  had 
to  "get  up"  was  the  "Areopagitica," 
and  as  that— according  to  Ian— was 
"easy,"  we  resolved  to  read  it  aloud 
the  last  thing  at  night,  or  rather  the 
last  thing  before  we  fell  asleep  in  the 
morning. 

The  plan  was  as  follows:  No.  1 
began  to  read  aloud  and  read  on  until 
he,  or  she,  discovered  that  No.  2 
had  fallen  asleep.  Then  No.  2  was 
roughly  awakened,  and  ruthlessly  set 
to  work  till  No.  1  fell  asleep.  So  it 
went  on  till  the  day's  quota  was  fin- 
ished, or  till  both  fell  asleep  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  almost  a  regular 
part  of  poor  "slavey's"  work  in  the 
morning  to  pick  up  the  "Areopagitica" 
from  the  fender  or  from  behind  the 
battered  coal-scuttle.  I  am  glad  to 
think  the  book  cannot  write  its  his- 
tory, as  I  am  writing  mine;  for  its  life 
at  this  time  was  a  series  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and,  even  at  the  best, 
it  was  sadly  misunderstood.  I  have 
seldom  had  intercourse  with  a  more 
suggestive  mind  than  Ian's;  but  I  have 
seldom  made  less  headway  with  a 
book  than  I  did  at  that  time  with  Mil- 
ton's "Areopagitica." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  hard 
work,  Jack  got  little  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  dull  boy.  Surely  university  life 
has  never  since  "teemed  with  quiet 
t'un"  as  it  did  in  those  halcyon  days. 
It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  good 
stories  one  hears  to  this  day  about  the 
Glasgow  dignitaries  spring  from  epi- 
sodes that  happened  then. 

It  was  surely  that  winter  that  a  stu- 
dent of  Professor's  Caird's  dropped  in 
on  him  late  at  night,  and  insisted  on 
talking  metaphysics  till  Ursa  Minor 
became  uneasy,  and  sent  for  Professor 
Young.  They  decided  to  go  for  a  stroll, 
and  turned  their  steps  in  the  direction 
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of  Gartnavel  Asylum.  Arrived  there, 
they  threw  stones  at  Dr.  YelloAvlees' 
window. 

"Who's   there?"   called   the  sage. 

"Cairo":  and  Young  is  with  him." 

••Oh!"  was  the  calm  response. 
••Which  of  yon  has  brought  the  other?" 

Was  it  not  at  the  end  of  that  first 
term.  too.  that  Professor  Yeitch's  clos- 
ing remarks  were  received  with  such 
boisterous  applause  that  the  plaster 
fell  in  Professor  Ramsay's  room  be- 
low? 

••All."  said  Professor  Ramsay;  "the 
premises  don't  seem  to  he  strong 
enough  for  Yeitch's  conclusions." 

My  tendency  might  have  been  to  run 
too  much  in  a  rut:  but  no  chum  of 
[an's  got  a  chance  of  doing  that.  I 
don't  think  we  missed  one  of  Mr. 
Mann's  excellent  concerts,  and  many 
a  discussion  on  Berlioz  or  Wagner  took 
place  at  midnight  in  the  eyrie,  while 
the  city  slept  quietly,  away  down  be- 
low. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  we  were 
sitting  sleepily  over  our  books,  when 
suddenly  Ian  shut  his  mighty  tome 
with  a  bang. 

"I  must  have  a  glimpse  of  that  St. 
Luke  window,"  he  said  abruptly. 
'"Coming?" 

He  seized  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and 
we  strode  through  the  busy  streets 
without  a  word  till  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  quiet  crypt  of  the  cathedral. 
What  a  delight  that  St.  Luke  window 
was  to  both  of  us!  Ian  had  discovered 
it,  of  course.  He  had  a  sleuth  hound's 
scent  for  the  great  and  beautiful.  It 
used  to  be  an  unfailing  subject  of  won- 
der to  me  how  he  came  to  know  so 
much  about  things.  We  stopped  for 
a  time  to  listen  to  Dr.  Peace's  fine 
sonorous  music  as  it  flooded  the  build- 
ing, and  then,  with  a  great  detour 
through  the  slums.  Ave  made  our  way 
homewards. 

There  was  silence  betwreen  us  no 
longer.  That  which  happened  rarely, 
happened  then.  The  sight  of  all  that 
poverty  and  sickliness  and  crime  made 
our  hearts  burn  within  us,  and  we 
talked,  with    almost    molten    eagerness 


of  all  we  longed  to  do  to  save  mau- 
kind.    Poor  little  boy  and  girl! 

We  crossed  the  park,  and  looked 
back  from  the  top  of  the  slope.  The 
great  toiling,  suffering  city  had  fallen 
into  its  ordinary  perspective, — but  the 
dusky  glow  of  the  setting  sun  seemed 
to  raise  it  into  the  region  of  our 
dreams!  and  our  ignorant,  untried 
hopes  and  longings  rose  with  that 
cloud  of  smoke  from  the  heart  of  the 
weariness  and  woe.  Poor  little  boy 
and  girl! 

Such  moods  were  rare.  As  a  rule 
we  were  content  to  sip  the  sweets  of 
lite  on  a  lower  level.  A  joke  could  be 
wrung  from  everything  in  those  good 
old  days,  and  the  greatest  joke  of  all 
was  our  poverty.  Our  allowance  was 
paid  monthly.  The  first  week  we  lived 
as  lighthoartedly  as  the  lilies  of  the 
field:  when  the  second  or  third  week 
came  on.  we  began  to  take  thought; 
and  the  fourth  week  usually  found  us 
referring  to  physiological  tables  of 
diet  -just  as  a  matter  of  scientific  in- 
terest." and  expressing  our  warm  be- 
lief in  the  nutritive  value  of  lentils  and 
oatmeal 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  a  class- 
mate invited  me  to  spend  a  "week-end" 
at  her  home  some  little  distance  out  of 
town.  My  ticket  cost  rather  more  than 
I  expected,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row a  few  coppers  from  Ian.  "And  do 
get  me  a  sandwich,"  I  added,  "I  am  so 
hungry." 

He  surveyed  the  remaining  pence 
that  lay  in  his  hand. 

"Will  a  bun  do?"  he  said  simply. 
"If  I  buy  you  a  sandwich,  I  can't  af- 
ford my  car  out  to  the  university,  and 
I  haven't  time  now  to  walk." 

I  don't  know  Avhat  my  felloAv-pas- 
sengers  thought  of  us— I  am  sure  they 
can't  have  guessed  the  joke— but  Ave 
stood  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran 
down  our  cheeks. 

When  the  first  year  came  to  an  end, 
I  took  a  situation  "doon  the  watter," 
and  continued  my  education  by  the 
feeble  means  of  correspondence 
classes;  but  every  Saturday  I  came  up 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  Ian.  Our 
good   landlady  made  this  an   inexpen- 
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sive  luxury;  I  took  for  granted  that 
she  had  become  attached  to,  me;  but  it 
may  only  have  been  that  she  disliked 
darning  Ian's  socks  even  more  than  I 
did. 

I  really  think  we  saw  each  other  to 
more  purpose  during  those  brief  visits 
than  we  had  ever  done  before.  I  was 
always  supposed  to  be  tired  with  my 
week's  exertions,  so  Ian  installed  me 
in  a  corner  of  the  stiff  horsehair  sofa 
while  we  exchanged  our  newly  ac- 
quired instalments  towards  a  complete 
philosophy  of  life,— while  he  told 
me  all  the  new  jokes,  and  showed 
me  the  books  he  had  bought  or 
borrowed  since  my  last  visit.  Then 
we  went  for  a  walk— unless  he 
chanced  to  be  playing  football— and  we 
wound  up  the  evening  by  another  royal 
"crack,"  or  some  form  of  entertain- 
ment. 

On  the  strength  of  my  salary,  we 
now  considered  ourselves  fairly  well- 
to-do;  so  much  so  that  I  rashly  lent  fif- 
teen pounds  to  a  friend— on  excellent 
security— and,  before  we  knew  where 
we  were.  Ian  and  I  were  poorer  than 
ever. 

For  three  weeks  I  was  obliged  to 
forego  my  precious  weekly  visits;  and 
our  correspondence  was  confined  to  an 
impassioned  appeal  on  my  part  for  a 
scrap  of  geological  information,  where- 
with to  appease  the  wolfish  hunger  of 
a  pupil  with  enquiring  mind.  Oh. 
those  pupils  with  enquiring  minds!— 
"but  that  is  another  story." 

[an  apologized  afterwards  for  reply- 
ing to  my  query  on  a  post-card.  It 
seemed  tactless  certainly;  but  he  said 
it  was  all  he  could  afford.  He  had 
even  given  up  his  pipe  for  the  time. 

Two  weeks  had  still  to  drag  out  their 
weary  length  before  my  salary  was 
due.  I  had  forgotten  that  Ian's  bur- 
sary was  payable  in  the  mean  time, 
until  one  morning  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing intimation  of  the  fact,— 

Relief  of  Lncknow!  Advance  of  Gen- 
eral M.  [the  university  clerk  I  suppose] 
to  the  aid  of  the  starving  garrison. 

Seats  taken  for  Salvini  to-morrow  even- 
ing—front row  of  dress  .circle.     Will  meet 


you  by  10.15.    Postal  order  enclosed  for 
fare. 

Oh,  the  halcyon  days! 

At  the  end  of  three  years  Ian  took 
his  B.Sc.  with  honors,  and  wont  on  to 
Cambridge.  Neither  of  us  was  a  very 
great  correspondent,  and  you  may 
fancy  my  delight  when  some  friends  of 
his  invited  me  up  to  spend  May  Week. 

What  a  fortnight  that  was!  Even 
now  as  I  sit  in  the  evening  in  my 
dusky  High  School  class-room,  poring 
over  a  mighty  pile  of  exercises,  I  have 
only  to  close  my  eyes 

But  I  must  not  begin  to  talk  of  all 
that  now;  and,  indeed,  the  halcyon 
days  were  over  when  we  bade  farewell 
to  our  eyrie  at  the  top  of  a  long  com- 
mon stair;  the  halcyon  days  were  those 
in  which  we  bought  stamps  singly  and 
bootlaces  by  the  pair;  when  we  looked 
out  on  the  lights  of  the  mighty  city 
away  down  below,  and  fell  asleep  al- 
ternately over  the  pages  of  the  "Areo- 
pagltica;"  when — ach,  mein  Lieber! — we 
were  above  it  all-^alone  with  the  stars! 

The  Author  of  "Mona  Maclean." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centurv. 
NAPOLEON  ON  HIMSELF. 

Some  unpublished  memoranda  relat- 
ing to  the  great  Napoleon  after  his 
final  downfall  in  1815  have  come  into 
my  possession.  They  consist  of  notes 
made  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  who  had  charge  of  the  emperor 
at  St.  Helena  before  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  While  no  Englishman 
could  be  a  persona  grata  to  Napoleon, 
we  find  from  a  variety  of  authentic 
sources  that  at  least  he  regarded  Cock- 
burn  as  a  gentleman  and  entitled  to 
respect,  while  he  always  spoke  with 
unmeasured  bitterness  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Cockburn's  reminiscences  or  records 
are  apparently  in  the  form  of  a  confi- 
dential letter  or  despatch,  and  are 
dated  the  22nd  of  October,  1815.  They 
have  not  been  published  by  Las-Cases 
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"Moiitholon,  O'Meara,  or  any  of  the  bi- 
ographers of  Bonaparte,  and  on  some 
important  points  in  Napoleon's  career 
*they  put  an  entirely  different  interpre- 
tation from  all  the  hitherto  accepted 
versions.  Take  first  the  expedition  to 
-Egypt.  It  is  stated  by  all  writers  that 
<ths  French  Directory,  fearing  Napo- 
leon's ambition,  thought  they  could 
only  keep  him  quiet  by  employing  him, 
and  gave  him  command  of  the  so- 
called  Army  of  England.  "But,"  to 
quote  one  of  his  latest  biographers, 
who  only  sums  up  the  opinions  of  most 
historians,  "he  was  bent  on  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt.  He  appears  to  have 
had  something  visionary  in  his  tempera- 
ment, and  to  have  dreamed  of  founding 
a  mighty  empire  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  East,  the  glow  and  glamour  of 
which  seem  always  to  have  had  a  cer- 
tain fascination  for  him.  He  therefore 
employed  the  resources  of  the  Army  of 
England  to  prepare  for  an  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  the  Directory  yielded  to 
his  wishes,  partly  no  doubt  through 
the  desire  of  getting  him  away  from 
France." 

This  view  is  entirely  wrong.  In  his 
conversations  with  Cockbnrn  Napoleon 
admitted  that  the  Directory  wanted  to 
get  him  out  of  France,  but  he  dis- 
tinctly assured  Sir  George  tnat  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt  did  not  originate 
with  himself,  as  generally  supposed. 
But  when  the  proposition  to  go  to 
Egypt  was  placed  before  him,  he 
warmly  entered  into  it,  for  he  was  as 
anxious  to  get  away  from  the  Direc- 
tory as  they  were  to  be  rid  of  him,  and 
he  calculated  upon  returning  with  in- 
creased popularity  whenever  he  might 
deem  the  crisis  favorable. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  thus  continues 
his  narrative:— 

Napoleon  said  that,  having  left  France 
with  these  ideas,  he  was  anxiously  looking 
for  the  events  which  brought  him  back 
even  before  they  happened,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  was  soon  well  assured 
that  there  no  longer  existed  in  it  a  party 
strong  enough  to  oppose  him.  He  there- 
fore immediately  planned  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  though  he 
might,  he  said,  on  that  day  have  run  some 


little  personal  risk  owing  to  the  genera! 
confusion,  yet  everything  was  so  arranged 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  failed. 
The  government  of  France  from  that  day 
(the  7th  of  November,  1799)  became  in- 
evitably and  irretrievably  in  his  hands  and 
those  of  his  adherents.  Therefore,  Napo- 
leon added,  all  the  stories  which  I  might 
have  heard  of  an  intention  to  arrest  him 
at  that  time,  and  of  opposing  his  plans, 
were  all  nonsense  and  without  any  foun- 
dation in  truth,  for  his  plans  had  been  too 
long  and  too  carefully  laid  to  admit  of 
being  so  counteracted.  After  he  became 
first  consul,  he  said,  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  his  life  had,  however,  been  very 
frequent,  but  by  vigilance  and  some  good 
fortune  they  had  all  been  discovered  and 
frustrated. 

New  and  most  interesting  details  are 
furnished  by  Cockburn,  on  Bonaparte's 
authority.  With  reference  to  the  fa- 
mous plot  by  Pichegru  and  Georges 
Cadoudal,  Napoleon  said  that  this  plot 
was  the  nearest  proving  fatal  to  him 
of  any,  and  he  implicated  Moreau  in 
it,  though  this  great  general  was  con- 
victed and  banished  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 

Napoleon  [continues  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn] said  that  thirty-six  of  the  con- 
spirators had  been  actually  in  Paris  six 
weeks  without  the  police  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  plot,  and  it  was  at  last  dis- 
covered by  means  of  an  emigrant 
apothecary,  who  had  been  informed 
against  and  secured  after  landing  from  an 
English  man-of-war.  The  police  at  length 
having  entertained  some  suspicions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numbers  of  persons  re- 
ported to  have  been  clandestinely  landed 
about  the  same  time,  it  was  judged  the 
apothecary  would  be  a  likely  person  to 
bring  to  confession  if  properly  managed. 
Therefore,  being  condemned  to  death, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  his  exe- 
cution, his  life  was  offered  him  if  he  would 
give  any  intelligence  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  merit  such  indulgence.  He  imme- 
diately caught  at  the  offer,  and  gave  the 
names  of  the  thirty-six  persons  before 
mentioned,  every  one  of  whom,  with 
Pichegru  and  Georges,  were,  owing  to  the 
vigorous  measures  at  once  adopted,  found 
and  secured  in  Paris  within  a  fortnight. 
Napoleon  added  that  previous  to  this  plot 
being  discovered  it  would  probably  have 
proved  fatal  to  him  had  not  Georges  in- 
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sisted  upon  being  appointed  a  consul, 
which  Moreau  and  Pichegru  would  not 
hear  of,  and  therefore  Georges  and  his 
party  could  not  be  brought  to  act. 

Napoleon  likewise  defended  himself 
to  Cockburn  on  the  subject  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  unfortunate 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  the 
plot  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal  imme- 
diately it  was  discovered,  and  that 
Napoleon  unscrupulously  resolved  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  duke.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
March,  1804,  the  neutral  territory  of 
Baden  was  violated,  and  the  duke, 
with  two  attendants,  was  captured  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Strasburg,  and 
thence  to  Paris  and  Yineennes.  On 
the  early  morning  of  the  20th  of  March 
he  was  tried  before  a  military  com- 
mission consisting  of  eight  officers,  and 
after  a  five  hours'  examination  was 
condemned  to  death.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  shot  in  the  castle  moat,  and 
buried  in  the  grave  already  dug  for 
him.  After  the  Restoration  his  bones 
were  taken  up  and  re-interred  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Vincennes. 
This  wantonly  cruel  and  criminal  act 
fixed  a  deep  stigma  on  the  character 
of  Bonaparte.  The  records  of  the  trial 
were  published  by  M.  Dupin,  who 
showred  the  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  military  commission— an 
illegality  which  was  publicly  acknowl- 
edged by  General  Hulin,  the  president 
of  the  court.  Thiers  h;is  endeavored 
to  exculpate  Bonaparte,  but  Lanfrey 
took  a  strongly  adverse  view,  while 
some  historians  have  fixed  most  of  the 
guilt  on  Talleyrand.  Fouche,  who  was 
a  very  pretty  villain  in  his  own  way, 
described  the  execution  of  the  duke  as 
worse  than  a  crime— it  was  a  blunder. 

In  his  conversations  with  Sir  George 
Cockburn.  Napoleon  asserted  that  it 
was  to  be  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  Pichegru  conspiracy,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  any  confusion  it 
might  produce,  that  the  Due  d'Enghien 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Strasburg,   in  which   town  he 


(Bonaparte)  maintained  that  he  had 
certain  information  of  the  duke  having 
been  in  disguise  several  times.  Cock- 
burn  asked  the  emperor  whether  there 
wTas  any  truth  in  the  report  that  he  had 
sent  an  order  for  the  duke's  reprieve, 
but  that  it  had  unfortunately  arrived 
too  late.  Bonaparte  replied  that  it  was 
certainly  not  true,  for  the  duke  was 
condemned  for  having  conspired 
against  France,  and  he  (the  emperor) 
was  determined  from  the  first  to  let 
the  lawr  take  its  course  respecting  him, 
in  order  if  possible  to  check  these  fre- 
quent conspiracies.  In  answer  to  a 
remonstrance  from  Sir  George  against 
his  having  taken  the  duke  from  the 
neutral  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Baden,  Napoleon  said  that  this  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  at  all  alter*  the  case  be- 
tween France  and  the  Due  d'Enghien; 
that  the  Duke  of  Baden  might  cer- 
tainly have  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  violation  of  his  territory,  but  that 
was  an  affair  for  him  to  settle  with 
the  Duke  of  Baden,  and  not  with  the 
Due  d'Enghien.  He  maintained  that 
when  they  had  got  the  latter  within  the 
territory  of  France— no  matter  how— 
they  had  full  right  to  try  to  punish 
him  for  any  act  committed  by  him  in 
Prance  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment. 

Those  three  little  words,  "no  matter 
how."  vitiate  the  whole  of  Napoleon's 
argument.  They  cut  at  the  root  of  all 
right  of  asylum  in  neutral  states,  and 
such  miserable  special  pleading  will 
be  of  no  avail  at  the  bar  of  history. 
Well  might  Sir  George  Cockburn  ex- 
claim: "Thus  does  this  man  reasou 
who  now  exclaims  so  violently  against 
the  legality  of  our  conduct  in  refusing 
to  receive  him  in  England,  and  sending 
him  to  reside  in  St.  Helena."  No,  the 
execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  must 
remain  a  dark  blot  upon  Napoleon's 
career;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  man  of  his  clear  views  on  most  ques- 
tions could  possibly  have  deceived  him- 
self by  his  own  arguments.  He  must, 
on  the  contrary,  have  had  many  bitter 
moments  of  remorse  when  the  deeds 
of  the  past  rose  up  before  him  in  the 
solitude  of   St.   Helena. 
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Wilting  under  the  date  already  men- 
tioned (the  22nd  of  October,  1815),  Sir 
George  Cockburn  gives  these  personal 
glimpses  of  Napoleon: — 

Since  General  Bonaparte's  arrival  at  St. 
Helena,  I  have  been  so  occupied  that  I 
have  seen  but  little  of  him.  I  went  with 
him.  however,  one  day  to  LongWOOd,  and 

he  Beamed  tolerably  satisfied  with  it. 
though  both  he  and  his  attendants  have- 
since  been  complaining  a  good  deal.  The 
general  haying  stated  to  me  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  crowds  which  gathered  to  see 
him  in  the  town,  he  has  at  his  own  request 
been  permitted  to  take  ap  his  residence 
(until  LongWOOd  should  be  ready t  at  a 
small  house  called  The  Kriars.  where 
there  is  a  pretty  good  garden  and  a  toler- 
ably large  room  detached  from  the  house, 
of  which  he  has  taken  possession,  and  in 
which  and  in  the  garden  he  remains  al- 
most all  the  day.  In  the  evenings.  I 
understand,  he  was  regularly  invited  him- 
self to  join  the  family  party  in  the  house, 
where  he  plays  at  whist  with  the  ladies 
of  the  family  for  sugar  plums  until  his 
usual  hour  of  retiring  for  the  night. 

The  greatest  conqueror  of  modern 
times  playing  at  whist  for  sugarplums 
is  a  severely  simple  spectacle,  but  it  is 

a  better  and  more  humane  one  than 
that  presenting  him  as  the  Instigator 
of  the  crime  by  which  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien  was  sent  to  his  death.  Never  was 
there  a  monarch  who  played  so  reck- 
lessly with  human  life— whether  in  its 
individual  or  aggregate  aspect— as  Na- 
poleon; and  it  would  furnish  strange 
reading  if  the  world  could  have  a  real 
transcript  of  his  inmost  thoughts  as  he 
paced  the  gloomy  and  rockbound  island 
of  St.  Helena. 

G.  Barnett  Smith. 


Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 
THE  TWO  GLORIES. 

One  day.  as  the  celebrated  Flemish 
painter,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  was  stroll- 
ing through  the  cathedrals  of  Madrid, 
accompanied  by  his  pupils,  he  entered 
the  church  of  a  humble  convent  whose 
name  tradition  does  not  mention. 

The   illustrious  artist   found   little   to 


admire  in  the  poor  and  dismantled  edi- 
fice. He  was  about  to  go  away,  swear- 
ing at  the  bad  taste  of  the  priests  of 
Madrid,  when  he  noticed  a  picture  half 
hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  ugliest 
chapel  of  all.  He  approached  it,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
His  pupils  surrounded  him  in  a  mo- 
ment, crying  "What  have  you  found, 
Maestro?" 

"Look,"  said  Rubens,  pointing  to  the 
canvas  before  him. 

The  young  men  were  as  much  aston- 
ished as   their  master. 

The  painting  represented  the  death  of 
a  monk.  lie  was  very  young,  and  still 
beautiful,  despite  traces  of  the  fasting 
and  suffering  he  had  undergone.  He 
lay  extended  on  the  bricks  of  his  cell, 
his  eyes  were  already  dimmed  by 
death.  One  hand  held  a  'skull,  while 
the  other  pressed  t<>  his  heart  a  crucifix 
of  wood  and  copper.  On  the  back- 
ground of  the  canvas  another  picture 
was  painted,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  cell,  over 
the  narrow  cot  from  which  the  young 
monk  had  crept  to  die  more  humbly  on 
the  floor. 

The  second  picture  depicted  a  young 
woman,  beautiful  in  death,  lying  in  her 
coffin  in  the  midst  of  sumptuous  black 
draperies  and  surrounded  by  funeral 
candles. 

No  one  could  look  upon  those  two 
scenes,  one  contained  within  the  other, 
without  feeling  that  they  explained 
and  completed  each  other.  Unfortu- 
nate love,  dead  hope,  a  disappointed 
life  and  eternal  forgeitfulness  of  the 
world;  behold  here  the  mysterious 
drama  of  the  canvas.  Moreover,  the 
color,  the  drawing,  the  composition,  all 
revealed  a  genius  of  the  first  order. 

"Maestro,  who  can  be  the  author  of 
this  magnificent  painting?"  asked 
Rubens'  pupils,  crowding  about  the 
picture. 

"A  name  was  painted  in  this  corner, 
but.  you  see.  it  has  been  effaced.  As 
to  the  painting,  it  is  not  more  than 
thirty  or  less  than  twenty  years  old." 

"But  the  artist,"  they  clamored. 

"The  artist,  according  -to  the  merit 
of    the    work,     might     be    Velasquez. 
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Zubaran.  Ribera,  or  even  the  young 
Murillo  himself.  Velasquez  has  not  so 
much  feeling  as  this  shows;  neither  is 
it  a  work  of  Zubaran's,  if  I  judge 
rightly  the  coloring  and  the  manner 
of  treating  the  subject.  Still  less,  can 
it  be  attributed  to  Murillo  or  RJbera. 
Their  style  is  lighter,  while  this  is 
more  sombre.  This  picture  belongs 
neither  to  one  school  nor  to  the  other. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  recognize  the  author 
of  this  painting,  and  I  could  swear 
that  I  had  never  seen  any  other  works 
of  his.  Further,  I  believe  that  the  ar- 
tist, perhaps  already  dead,  who  has 
given  such  a  wonder  to  the  world,  did 
not  belong  to  any  school,  nor  has  he 
ever  painted  any  other  picture  beside 
this.  lie  could  not  paint  another  that 
would  approach  it  in  merit.  This  is  a 
work  of  pure  Inspiration,  a  reflection 
of  his  own  soul,  a  piece  of  his  life. 
But-— do  you  want  to  know  who 
painted  that  picture.  The  dead  man 
before  you  painted  it!" 

"Fh!     Maestro,    you    are    jesting." 
"No,    I    know   what     I     am    paying," 
answered    Kubens. 

"Hut  how  can  you  conceive  of  a 
dead  man  painting  his  own  death 
agony  V 

"By    conceiving    that    a    liv  ng    being 
could  divine  or  represent    His    death! 
Moreover,    you    know    that    tQ     bo     a<l- 
inilled    into    certain     religious     orders, 
one  must  be  dead  to  the  world." 
•Ah!  do  you  believe  that?" 
"1    believe    that    the     woman     whose 
form   is  painted  on   the  background  of 
this   picture,    was   the   soul  and   life   of 
that  man  dying  on  the  floor.    I  believe 
that,    when    she   died,    he   also    consid- 
ered himself  dead  to  the  world.    I   be- 
lieve,   finally,    that    this    painting,    in- 
stead of  representing  the  last  moments 
of  its  hero  or  author,  who  are  undoubt- 
edly one  person,   represents  the  renun- 
ciation of  a   youth,   disillusioned   as   to 
earthly  joys." 
"So  you  think  that  he  still  lives?" 
"Yes,   senor,   he  may  be  alive,    and. 
with   the  lapse  of  years,   perhaps   his 
spirit    has   become   serene   and   joyful, 
and  the  unknown  artist  may  be  a  very 
fat  and  jolly  old  man.       Nevertheless. 


we  must  look  for  him.  We  must  find 
out  whether  he  has  painted  other  pic- 
tures.   Follow  me." 

As  he  spoke,  Rubens  walked  towards 
a  priest  who  was  praying  in  another 
chapel,  and  asked,  with  his  usual  free- 
dom of  manner, — 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the 
padre  prior  that  I  wish  to  speak  with 
him,  by  the  king's  orders?" 

The  priest,  who  was  an  elderly  man, 
arose  from  his  knees  with  difficulty, 
and  answered,  in  a  humble  and  feeble 
voice, 

"What  do  you  wish  with  me?  I  am 
the  prior." 

"Pardon,  father,  for  interrupting 
your  prayers,"  replied  Rubens.  "Can 
you  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  this 
painting?" 

"()f  thai  painting!"  exclaimed  the 
monk.  "What  would  you  think  of  me 
if  1  should  bell  you  that  I  do  not  re- 
member V" 

"What,  you  knew,  and  you  have  for- 
gotten!" 
"Yes,  my  son.  I  have  forgotten." 
"Then,    padre.      said     Rubens     inso- 
lently. "I  would  not  give  much  for  your 
memory." 

Tin'  prior,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  painter,  again  knelt  on  the 
ground. 

"1  come  in  the  king's  name!"  thun- 
dered  the  haughty  Fleming. 

"What       further       do       you       wish. 
brother?"   murmured  the  priest,  slowly 
raising  his  head. 
"I  wish  to  buy  that  painting." 
"The  painting  is  not  for  sale." 
"Well,    then,    where   can    I    find    the 
artist.        1 1  is    Majesty    would    like    to 
know   him.   and   I   must   embrace  him. 
congratulate  him,  show  my  admiration 
and   my   affection   for   him." 

"Your  wishes  cannot  be  realized. 
The  artist  is  no  longer  in  the  world." 

"He  is  dead!"  exclaimed  Rubeus.  in 
desperation. 

"The  Maestro  spoke  wisely,"  said  one 
of  the  young  men.  "This  picture  was 
painted  by  a  dead  man." 

"He  is  dead."  repeated  Rubens,  "and 
no  one  has  known  him;  his  very  name 
is    forgotten.    His    name    which    ought 
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to  be  immortal.  His  name,  which 
would  have  outshone  mine.  Yes,  mine, 
padre,"  added  the  artist,  with  noble 
pride,  "for  you  must  know  that  I  am 
Peter  Paul  Rubens." 

At  the  sound  of  that  name,  whose  re- 
nown, associated  as  it  was  with  a  hun- 
dred sacred  paintings,  had  penetrated 
even  to  the  monastery,  the  pallid  cheek 
of  the  prior  flushed  lightly  and  his 
dim  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stranger's 
face  with  as  much  veneration  as  sur- 
prise. 

"All!  you  know  me,"  exclaimed  Ru- 
bens, with  boyish  satisfaction.  "That 
delights  my  soul.  So  you  will  be  less 
of  a  priest  with  me!  Now  then,  will 
you  sell  me  the  painting?" 

"You  ask  for  the  impossible,"  re- 
sponded the  prior. 

"Well  then,  do  you  know  of  any 
other  works  of  this  unfortunate 
genius?  Can  you  not  recall  his  name? 
Will  you  tell  me  when  he  died? 

"You  have  not  understood  aright," 
replied  the  priest,  "I  told  you  that  the 
author  of  this  painting  did  not  belong 
to  the  world,  but  that  does  not  signify, 
precisely,  that  he  is  dead." 

"Oh!  he  lives,  he  lives!"  exclaimed  all 
tiie  artists,  "Give  us  his  name." 

"For  what?  The  unhappy  man  has 
renounced  the  world.  He  has  nothing 
in  common  with  men— nothing.  There- 
fore, I  implore  you,  let  him  die  in 
peace." 

"Oh!"  said  Rubens,  with  enthusiasm, 

that  cannot  be,  padre.  When  God 
lights  in  a  soul  the  sacred  fire  of 
genius,  he  does  not  intend  that  the  soul 
shall  be  consumed  in  solitude,  but  that 
it  shall  fulfil  its  sublime  mission  by  il- 
luminating the  minds  of  other  men! 
Give  me  the  name  of  the  monastery 
where  this  master  is  hidden,  and  I  will 
go  to  look  for  him,  and  restore  him 
to  his  sphere.  What  glory  awaits 
him!" 

"But  if  he  should  refuse?"  asked  the 
prior  timidly. 

"If  he  refuses,  I  will  have  recourse  to 
the  pope,  whose  friendship  honors  me, 
and  the  pope  will  convince  him  better 
than  I." 

"The  pope!"   exclaimed   the  prior. 


"Yes,  padre,  the  pope,"  repeated  Ru- 
bens. 

"Be  assured,  I  would  not  tell  you  the 
name  of  this  painter,  even  if  I  remem- 
bered it.  I  shall  not  tell  you  in  what 
convent  he  has  sought  refuge!" 

"Well,  then,  padre,  the  king  and  the 
pope  will  compel  you  to  tell  it,"  re- 
sponded Rubens,  in  a  tone  of  exaspera- 
tion.   "I  will  see  that  they  do." 

"Oh!  pray  do  not,"  exclaimed  the 
priest,  "You  will  do  wrong,  Senor  Ru- 
bens. Take  the  picture,  if  you  wish, 
but  leave  its  author  in  peace.  I  speak 
to  you  in  the  name  of  God!  Yes,  I 
have  known,  I  have  loved,  I  have  con- 
soled, I  have  redeemed,  I  have  saved 
from  the  sea  of  passion  and  misfor- 
tune, shipwrecked  and  suffering,  this 
master  as  you  call  him,  this  blind  and 
miserable  mortal,  as  I  call  him— yes- 
terday forgotten  by  God  a.nd  by  him- 
self, to-day  near  supreme  felicity. 

"Glory!  Do  you  know  of  anything 
greater  than  that  to  which  he  as- 
pires? 

"By  what  right  do  you  wish  to  revive 
in  that  soul  the  flame  of  earthly  van- 
ity, when  there  burns  in  his  heart  the 
inextinguishable  fire  of  devotion? 

"Do  you  think  that  this  man,  before 
leaving  the  world,  before  renouncing 
riches,  fame  power,  youth,  love  and 
everything  that  fills  mankind  with 
pride,  had  not  undergone  a  sharp  con- 
flict with  his  own  heart?  Can  you  not 
divine  the  disenchantment,  the  bitter- 
ness which  he  must  have  borne,  before 
he  understood  the  falseness  of  human 
affairs?  And  you  would  bring  him 
back  to  the  fight  when  he  has  tri- 
umphed?" 

"But  he  is  renouncing  immortality!" 
cried  Rubens. 

<sNo,"  he  aspires  to  immortality,"  re- 
turned the  priest. 

"What  right  have  you  to  interpose 
between  this  man  and  the  world?  Let 
me  talk  with  him  and  he  shall  decide," 
said  Rubens  hotly. 

"I  have  the  right  of  an  elder  brother, 
of  a  teacher,  of  a  father,  all  of  which 
I  am  to  him.  I  again  say,  I  do  it  in 
the  name  of  God.  Respect  that  holy 
name,  for  the  love  of  your  own  soul." 
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Thus  speaking,  the  monk  covered  his 
head  and  walked  away. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Rubens.  "I  know 
what  I  must  do." 

'*Maestro!"  exclaimed  one  of  his  pu- 
pils, who  during  the  preceding  conver- 
sation had  been  intently  looking,  now 
at  the  canvas,  then  at  the  priest.  "Do 
you  not  think  that  this  Old  monk  is 
very  like  the  dying  man  in  the  pic- 
ture?" 

"Jove!  You're  right,"  exclaimed  the 
pupils. 

"Take  away  the  wrinkles  and  beard, 
and  make  allowances  for  the  thirty 
years  which  the  painting  shows,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  maestro  was 
right  when  he  said  that  this  dead 
monk  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  por- 
trait and  work  of  a  living  priest. 
Confound  me,  if  the  living  monk  is  not 
the  padre  prior,"  said  the  youth  who 
had  spoken  first. 

In  the  mean  while,  Rubens,  gloomy, 
ashamed,  and  profoundly  moved,  saw 
the  old  man  move  away.  The  prior, 
crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  saluted 
him,  just  before  he  disappeared. 

"It  was  he!  yes!"  cried  the  artist. 
"Oh!  let  us  go,"  he  added,  turning  to 
his  pupils.  "This  man  is  right!  his 
glory  is  worth  more  than  mine!  Let 
him  die  in  peace!" 

Throwing  a  last  glance  at  the  can- 
vas which  had  so  moved  him,  he  left 
i lie  church  and  Went  to  the  palace, 
where  their  Majesties  honored  him  by 
an   invitation  to  dinner. 

[Three  days  later,  Rubens  returned, 
entirely  alone,  to  that  humble  chapel, 
desirous  of  contemplating  once  more 
the  marvellous  painting,  and  even  of 
speaking  to  its  presumed  author;  but 
the  picture  was  not  in  its  place.  In- 
stead, he  found  that  there  was  a  coffin 
on  the  floor  of  the  principal  nave  of 
the  church.  It  was  surrounded  by  all 
the  brotherhood  of  monks,  chanting 
the  requiem  for  the  dead.  The  artist 
drew  near  to  look  at  the  face  of  the 
dead  man,  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
padre  prior. 

"He  was  a  great  painter,"  said  Ru- 
bens, as  soon  as  his  surprise  and  pain 
had   given    place   to   other   sentiments. 


"Now  it  is  that  he  most  resembles  his 
work." 

From  the  Spanish  of  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon, 
hy  Jean  Raymond  Bidwell. 


Prom  The  Economist. 
THE  FUTILITY  OF  FORECASTS. 

It  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  un- 
reasonable for  any  one  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year  to  forecast  the  course 
of  (European  politics  for  the  coming 
twelve  months.  The  data  are  very 
well  known,  the  personages  who  in- 
fluence events  are  fairly  understood, 
and  affairs  usually  flow  on  in  certain 
well-worn  grooves,  which  are  chan- 
nelled all  the  deeper  because  certain 
incidents  of  importance— like  the  meet 
ing  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  the  new 
President's  first  Message  in  America 
—occur  at  anticipated  and  fixed  dates. 
It  seems  not  impossible  for  any  expe- 
rienced politician,  or  diplomatist,  or 
even  journalist,  to  sketch  out  with 
some  decision  a  course  of  events  which 
will  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  real- 
ity, or,  at  worst,  serve  as  a  sort  of 
search-light  for  observers  anxiously 
peering  out  in  the  endeavor  to  discern 
any  obstacles  along  the  road.  Surely 
we  shall  come  to  that  hedge,  and  have 
to  pass  that  bad  bit  where  the  road  is 
broken,  and  may  meet  that  artillery 
tumbril,  and  shall  be  a  little  hustled  in 
that  advancing  crowd.  The  whole 
should,  if  experience  is  a  solid  guide. 
be  a  matter  of  calculation,  like  rail- 
way traffics,  or  the  average  sales  of 
a  business,  or  the  fluctuations  in  the 
movement  of  a  population,  all  of  which 
require  allowances  for  accident,  but 
all  admit  of  forecasts  accurate  enough 
for  action  to  be  reasonably  founded  on 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  such 
forecasts  in  regard  to  the  politics  of 
Europe,  more  especially  at  the  present 
time.  The  action  of  the  nations  de- 
pends upon  at  least  three  sets  of 
wholly  incalculable  quantities,  viz.,  in- 
cidents, the  determinations  of  individ- 
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Dais,  and  the  outbreaks  of  emotion 
among  the  populations.  It  is  simply 
Impossible  to  predict  what  may  hap- 
pen in  any  week  in  Paris  to  alter  the 
attitude  of  the  republic  or  what  may 
occur  in  Constantinople  rendering  in- 
tervention in  Turkey  unavoidable,  or 
what  may  break  out  in  the  Far  East 
with  an  Immediate  reflex  action  upon 
the  politics  of  Europe.  It  is  equally 
conceivable  that  all  may  remain  as  it 
is.  ;uid  that  a  sort  of  volcano  may 
burst  out  in  Macedonia,  that  the  Eu- 
ropean alliances  may  remain  politically 
distributed  as  at  present,  or  may  sud- 
denly be  redistributed  by  an  outbreak 
of  anarchy  in  Morocco,  or  a  furious 
threat  directed  from  Washington 
against  Madrid.  The  force  of  Great 
Britain  might  be  paralysed  by  a  mili- 
tary insurrection  in  India,  or  all  the 
armies  of  the  Continent  be  reduced  !o 
inaction  by  an  invention  so  strikingh 
available  for  the  destruction  of  life 
that  all  alike  must  pause  until,  at  vasr 
expense,  the  governments  have  in- 
cluded it  in  their  organization  for  war. 
A  discovery  which  would  almost  ter- 
minate the  fighting  power  of  navies 
has  long  been  believed  to  be  possible, 
and  so  is  a  discharge  of  explosives 
having  all  the  effect  of  artillery  from 
the  air.  Then,  as  to  the  influence  of 
individuals,  the  world  is  still  governed 
by  persons:  and  the  decisions  of  per- 
sons, swayed  as  they  are  by  hopes, 
fears,  intellectual  wishes,  and  excesses 
of  folly,  are  absolutely  incalculable. 
The  most  experienced  diplomatist  will 
not  venture  to  predict  what  the  pres- 
ent sultan  of  Turkey  will  do  on  any 
given  day,  or  the  German  emperor,  or 
the  American  president,  or  the  nearly 
unknown  emperor  of  Japan:  and  any 
one  of  these  could,  by  an  act,  a  speech, 
or  a  threat,  turn  the  whole  current  of 
the  world's  affairs,  introducing  not 
only  new  tasks,  but  wholly  unex- 
pected combinations  among  the  na- 
tions with  fleets  and  armies  at  their 
disposal.  Nor  has  the  reasonable 
Zadkiel  to  reckon  only  with  individual 
decisions,  unexpected  as  they  always 
may  be.  He  may  be  baffled  by  the 
-   of  nature,   which     act     on    im- 


pulses entirely  beyond  our  ken.  There 
are  at  least  five  individuals  in  Europe 
—the  three  emperors,  the  sultan,  and 
M.  Fa  lire— the  death  of  any  one  of 
whom  would  upset  all  calculations, 
and  give  all  action  pause:  and  perhaps 
six  other  persons,  the  principal  being 
Lord  Salisbury.  M.  Hanotaux,  Count 
(Toluchowski.  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
whose  disappea ranee  would  strongly 
deflect  the  current  of  events.  Wo  all 
expect  them  to  live,  but  there  is  uo 
solid  reason  for  any  expectation  as 
likely  to  be  falsified  in  their  cases  as 
in  those  of  any  other  men,  or  more 
likely,  for  very  few  live  like  some  of 
them  under  permanent  danger  of  as- 
sassination. Then  there  are  the  emo- 
tions of  the  nations  now  so  easily 
Stirred,  and  so  powerful  a  factor  in 
national  action,  who  would  have 
dreamed  Of  all  England  waking  up  one 
morning  to  find  itself  confronted  with 
news  which  made  the  whole  nation, 
without  distinction  of  parties,  feel  it- 
self ready  for  battle,  and  that  with 
another  nation  with  which  we  had 
never  crossed  swords  or  dreamed  of  a 
serious  conflict.  It  would  take  very 
few  words  to  induce  Spain  to  risk 
everything  in  a  war  with  America,  and 
probably  as  few  to  compel  the  German 
emperor,  even  against  his  will,  to  put 
the  Triple  Alliance  at  last  in  motion, 
risking  all  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences which  must  follow  that  explo- 
sion. A  surge  of  feeling  in  Paris 
might  in  a  day  undo  all  that  diploma- 
tists  have  done  to  preserve  peace,  and 
so  might  a  similar  surge  among  the 
Mussulman  multitude  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whose  governing  thoughts 
and  influences  no  •diplomatist  or  states- 
man really  understands  anything 
whatever.  Eastern  crowds  are  more 
passive,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  orderly, 
than  Western  crowds;  but  they  are 
strangely  subject  to  fits,  both  of  panic 
and  of  excitement,  verging  upon  mad- 
ness, of  which  their  own  leaders  or 
rulers  never  pretend  to  give  an  intel- 
ligible explanation.  They  only  say. 
"The  folk  are  frightened"  or  "the  folk 
are  erased."  In  the  presence  of  forces 
so   incalculable  as  those  we  have  de- 
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scribed  any  forecast  must  be  abso- 
lutely nugatory,  or  worse,  being,  so 
far  as  it  is  credited,  deceptive.  We 
remember  a  great  one  in  our  own  col- 
umns by  Mr.  Rathbone  Greg,  which 
deeply  impressed  statesmen.  anil 
which  even  now  reads  as  if  it  ought  to 
have  been  correct,  yet  which  was  en- 
tirely falsified  by  the  facts.  We 
thought  Napoleon  III.  must  wage  a 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  em- 
peror sought  an   alliance   instead. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  be- 
cause we  believe  a  little  reflection  upon 
the  subject  will  be  useful  art  this  sea- 
son to  men  of  business  as  well  as  pol- 
iticians. They  are  both  obliged  to  act 
more  or  less  as  If  the  usual  must  al- 
ways happen,  and  they  are  right  in 
doing  so.  but  they  should  never  forget 
that  the  usual  is  not  the  inevitable,  and 
is  less  so  just  now  than  heretofore. 
The  forces  in  existence  arc  fearfully 
great.  and  seem  stable,  but  the  grand 
danger  of  a  first-class  ironclad  is  that 
it  may  capsize,  that  its  very  weight 
and  speed  make  a  slight  obstacle  as 
dangerous  as  a  lifted  rail  to  an  express 
train.  K vents  have  seldom  been  so 
large,  the  "personal  equation"  has 
never  been  more  incalculable,  ami 
men's  minds  have  never  been  more 
overtaxed.  Wo  all  exult  in  the  extent 
of  everything  British,  dominion,  busi- 
ness, influence,  but  every  Increase  in 
that  extent  increases  the  difficulty  of 
foresight  and  the  laboriousness  of  cal- 
culation. Up  to  a  point  it  is  as  easy  to 
conduct  a  big  business  as  a  small  one, 
easier  perhaps,  because  the  averages 
are  less  mutable,  but  there  is  a  point  at 
which  the  grasp  of  the  directing  minds 
begins  to  fail,  and  though  they  may  go 
right  they  do  it  almost  accidentally. 
We  hope  it  is  not  reached  yet.  hut  of 
this  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  double 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  fore- 
cast and  of  its  futility  begins  to  daunt 
the  very  strongest  among  English 
statesmen,  and  to  incline  them  to  think 
that  safety  lies  in  exceedingly  slow 
speed.  That  is  not  always  the  opin- 
ion of  experienced  captains  when  the 
storm  is  rising,  and  the  harbor  too  full 
of  vessels  of  the  first  class. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ANIMALS  IN  NOVELS. 

The  recent  adventure  of  a  "mad 
bull"  in  Langham  Place  shows  that 
such  animals  still  exist  in  fact.  In  fic- 
tion, where  the  mad  bull  once  played 
an  important  part,  giving  endless  op- 
portunities to  the  hero  to  distinguish 
himself  by  rescuing  young  ladies,  he 
has  almost  disappeared.  Other  ani- 
mals still  survive  in  novels,  some,  like 
the  bull,  as  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  piece,  others  as  important  charac- 
ters, and  others  again  because  the 
writer  seems  so  fond  of  animals  that 
he  must  introduce  them,  whether 
needed  or  not.  Among  the  great  nov- 
elists, Sir  Walter  Scott  used  them  more 
comprehensively  than  any  one  else.  It 
was  part  of  his  happy  art  *o  use  ani- 
mal characters  as  the  unconscious 
means  of  firing  the  train  of  human 
emotion  in  certain  situations  in  his 
novels.  The  recognition  of  a  long- 
absent  master  by  a  dog— the  common 
device  of  story  since  the  days  of  the 
( tdyssey— has  never  been  set  out  more 
directly  or  with  greater  reserve  of 
force  than  in  the  scene  in  "Old  Mortal- 
ity." when  Henry  Morton  returns  from 
exile  to  the  house  of  Milnwood.  and 
listens  to  the  old  housekeeper's  story 
of  his  miserly  uncle's  death  and  his 
last  words.— that  a  "dipped  candle  was 
good   enough    to  die   with:"— 

While  Mrs.  Wilson  was  thus  detailing 
the  last  momenta  of  the  old  miser.  Morton 
was  preasingly  engaged  in  diverting  the 
assiduous  curiosity  of  the  dog,  which, 
recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  and 
combining  former  recollections,  had,  after 
much  snuffing:  and  examination,  begun  a 
course  of  capering  and  jumping  upon  the 
Stranger  which  threatened  every  instant 
to  betray  him.  At  length  in  the  urgency 
of  his  impatience.  Morton  could  not  for- 
bear exclaiming,  in  a  hasty  tone.  "Down, 
Elphin!  down,  sir!"  "Ye  ken  our  dog's 
name."  said  the  old  lady,  struck  with  great 
and  sudden  surprise,  "and  it's  no  a  com- 
mon one.  And  the  creature  kens  you  too," 
she  continued,  in  a  more  agitated  and 
shriller  tone.  "God  guide  us!  it's  my  a  in 
bairn!" 

In  "The  Talisman"  Sir  Kenneth's 
Scotch  deerhound,  instead  of  being  the 
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incidental  cause  of  precipitating  a 
crisis,  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 
the  story.  Sir  Walter  doubtless  had  in 
mind  his  own  favorite  deer  hound 
"Maida,"  for  he  clearly  writes  from 
the  life.  The  hound  shares  and  com- 
prehends in  part  the  knight's  watch  by 
the  standard  of  England;  ''when  the 
cry  of  the  sentinels  came  from  the  dis- 
tant lines  and  defences  of  the  camp, 
he  answered  with  a  deep  and  reiter- 
ated bark,  as  if  to  affirm  that  he  was 
too  vigilant  in  his  duty."  The  defence 
of  the  standard  by  the  dog  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  master,  its  wound  and  re- 
covery, and  its  attack  upon  Conrade  of 
Montserrat,  as,  in  company  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  crusade,  he  passes 
and  salutes  the  replaced  standard  of 
England,  are  the  turning  points  of  the 
plot  in  the  later  chapters. 

In  descriptive  writing  Sir  Walter 
draws  his  animals  as  carefully  as  his 
men  and  women.  They  take  the  same 
place  in  his  chapters  on  Scotch  do 
mestic  life  as  they  do  in  Sir  David 
Wilkie's  pictures  of  the  same  subjects. 
Scott's  fireside  portrait  of  the  Liddes- 
dale  farmer  with  his  generations  of 
terriers— "auld  'Pepper'  and  young 
'Pepper,'  auld  'Mustard'  and  young 
'Mustard,'  little  'Pepper'  and  little 
'Mustard'  "—was  felt  to  be  so  real  that 
his  readers  proceeded  to  make  it  a 
reality.  They  wrote  for  puppies  to 
"Dandie  Dinmont,  farmer,  Diddesdale," 
and  the  Dandie  Dinmont  terrier  was 
produced  to  their  order.  Mr.  David- 
son, who  was  the  nearest  to  the  origi- 
nal among  the  farmers  of  the  vale, 
took  the  honorary  title,  but  remarked 
that  "the  sheriff  had  not  written  mair 
about  him  than  about  other  folk;  only 
about  his  dogs."  No  horse  in  fiction  is 
better  beloved  by  readers  than  Dugald 
Dalgetty's  charger  "Gustavus."  "My 
horse  hath  an  excellent  social  quality," 
says  the  soldier  of  fortune;  "for  al- 
though he  cannot  pledge  my  cup,  yet 
we  share  our  loaf  between  us"— a 
reminiscence  of  Bruce's  border  raid 
when  the  Scots'  ponies  were  fed  on  oat 
cakes— "and  it  will  be  hard  if  he  suf- 
fers famine  where  cakes  or  bannocks 
are  to  be  found.    But  to  cut  this  mat- 


ter short,  I  beseech  you,  good  friends, 
to  observe  the  state  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell's  palfrey,  and  I  give  you  my 
honest  assurance  that  that  horse  and 
his  rider  shall  lack  for  food  before 
either  Gustavus  or  I."  "Gustavus's" 
supper  is  what  all  lovers  of  horses 
would  wish.  "His  master  filled  a 
large  measure  with  corn,  and  walked 
up  with  it  to  his  charger,  who,  by  his 
low,  whinnying  neigh,  his  pricked  ears, 
and  his  pawing,  showed  how  close  the 
alliance  was  between  him  and  liis 
rider.  Nor  did  he  taste  his  corn  until 
he  had  returned  his  master's  caresses 
by  licking  his  hands  and  face  .... 
who,  after  looking  on  the  animal  with 
great  complacency  for  about  five  min- 
utes, said:  'Much  good  may  it  do  you, 
honest  Gustavus.  Now  I  must  go  and 
lay  in  provant  for  myself  for  the  cam- 
paign.' " 

No  one  who  reads  Lrockhart's  ac- 
count of  Sir  Walter,  his  guests,  and 
family  setting  out  from  Abbotsf ord  for 
a  day's  coursing  and  fishing  can  fail 
to  discover  the  reasons  for  his  power 
of  painting  verbal  portraits  of  animals 
in  their  relation  to  man.  He  was  de- 
voted to  dogs — greyhounds,  deerhounds, 
and  terriers— and  even  his  daughter's 
donkeys,  named  irreverently  "Mrs. 
Hannah  More"  and  "T^ady  Morgan," 
used  to  come  to  the  fence  to  "have  a 
pleasant  crack  wi'  the  laird."  On  the 
morning  which  Lockhart  describes  his 
animal  companions  were  not  limited  to 
the  inmates  of  the  kennel  and  the  sta 
ble.  The  cavalcade  was  about  to 
set  out  when  his  daughter,  Anne, 
"broke  from  the  line  screaming  with 
laughter,  and  exclaimed,  'Papa,  papa, 
I  knew  you  would  never  think  of  going 
without  your  pet.'  Scott  looked  round, 
and  I  rather  think  there  was  a  blush 
as  well  as  a  smile  on  his  face,  when  he 
perceived  a  little  black  pig  frisking 
about  his  pony,  and  evidently  a  self- 
elected  addition  to  the  party  of  the 
day.  He  tried  to  look  stern,  and 
cracked  his  whip  at  the  creature;  but 
was  tin  a  moment  obliged  to  join  in  the 
general  cheers.  The  pig  had  taken,  no- 
body could  tell  how,  a  sentimental  at- 
tachment to  Scott,  and  was  constantlv 
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urging  its  pretensions  to  be  admitted 
a  regular  member  of  his  tail  along 
with  the  greyhounds  and  terriers;  but 
I  remember  him  suffering  another  sum- 
mer under  the  same  sort  of  pertinacity 
on  the  part  of  an  affectionate  hen." 
In  his  later  years  Scott  notes  in  his 
journal,  as  a  sign  that  he  must  be 
growing  old,  that  he  has  learnt  to  like 
gardening,   and  cats. 

The  Scotch  liking  for  animals  ap- 
pears in  somewhat  unexpected  places 
in  the  work  of  Scotch  writers.  No  one 
would  expect  it  in  Lord  Macaulay. 
Yet  in  the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  his 
description  of  the  black  horse  standing 
by  his  dead  master  Herminius,  is  nat- 
ural and  pathetic:— 

The  raven  mane  that  daily 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses 

The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed, 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 

And  decked  with  colored  ribbons 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 

Hung  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 

The  petting  and  attentions  which  the 
horse  had  received  before  the  battle 
from  its  master's  daughters  were  prob- 
ably suggested  to  Lord  Macaulay  by 
Virgil's  description  of  the  tame  stag 
in  Book  VII.  of  the  yEneid,  which  sup- 
plied much  other  material  for  the 
"Lays."    These  are  the  lines:— 

Cervus  erat  forma  praestanti  et  cornibus 

ingens, 
Tyrrhida*    pueri    quern    matris    ab    ubere 

raptum 
Nutribant,  Tyrrheusque  pater,   cui  regia 

parent 
Armenta,  et  late  custodia  credita  campi. 
Adsuetum  imperiis  soror  omni  Silvia  cura 
Mollibus  intexens  ornabat  cornua  sertis, 
Pectebatque    ferum,    puroque    in    fonte 

lavabat. 

For  simple  observation  of  the  ways  of 
animals  and  its  appropriate  insertion 
in  story  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  has  few 
equals  among  modern  novelists. 
"Lorna  Doone,"  in  the  main  a  farm- 
house story  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Western  farmer,  gave  the  right  oppor- 
tunity for  its  use.  John  Ridd's  rela- 
tions with   his     horses,     Betty     Mux- 


worthy  and  his  pigs,  Tom  Faggus  and 
his  mare  "Winnie,"  all  rank  among  the 
best  work  of  its  kind.  The  deputation 
of  the  ducks  at  Plovers  Barrows,  when 
their  drake  was  in  danger  of  drown- 
ing, being  stuck  in  a  swinging  hurdle 
across  a  flooded  brook,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  farmyard  scene  ever  penned, 
though  too  long  for  quotation  here. 
The  rescue  of  the  flock  from  the  snow- 
drift on  the  moor  shows  an  equal 
knowledge  of  men,  dogs,  and  sheep. 
"I  heard  a  faint  'Ma-a-ah'  coming 
through  some  ells  of  snow,  like  a  last 
appeal.  I  shouted  aloud  to  cheer  him, 
for  I  knew  what  sheep  it  was,  to  wit, 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  wethers, 
who  had  met  me  when  I  came  home 
from  London  and  had  been  so  glad  to 
see  me.  And  then  we  fell  to  again  and 
hauled  him  out.  ^Watch'  took  charge 
of  him  at  once  with  an  air  of  the  no- 
blest patronage,  lying  on  his  frozen 
fleece  and  licking  all  his  face  and  feet 
to  restore  his  warmth  to  him.  Then 
fighting  'Tom'  jumped  up  at  once,  and 
made  a  little  butt  at  'Watch,'  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  ailed  him,  and  then 
set  off  to  a  shallow  place  and  looked 
for  something  to  nibble  at."  The 
horses  of  the  "Handley  Cross  Series," 
Mr.  Sponge's  "  'Ercles,"  and  "Multum 
in  Parvo,"  and  Mr.  Jorrock's  "Xerxes" 
and  "Arterxerxes,"  shine  in  story,  but 
the  books  in  which  they  figure  are 
hardly  novels.  Anthony  Trollope's 
horses  play  a  real  part  in  the  story, 
and  are  equally  lifelike;  the  killing  of 
Major  Caneback  by  "Jemima,"  in  the 
"American  Senator,"  is  one  of  the 
most  graphic  descriptions  of  an  acci- 
dent in  the  hunting-field  to  be  found  in 
fiction. 

Thackeray  seldom  introduces  animal 
characters.  Even  in  "The  Virginians," 
where  they  might  have  been  expected 
to  play  some  part,  they  are  absent. 

Dickens's  animals  are  mainly  comic. 
There  is  nothing  funnier  in  all  Leech's 
equestrian  jokes  than  the  incidents  in 
the  drive  to  Dingley  Dell,  and  the  be- 
havior of  Mr.  Winkle's  horse.  The  in- 
mates of  Poll  Sweedlepipe's  bird-shop, 
the  performing  goldfinch  which  drew 
water  with   frightful  energy   the   mo- 
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nient  its  owner's  eye  was  fixed  on  it, 
and  the  raven  in  mo  happy  family 
which  reflected  on  the  nselessness  of 
dropping  a  guinea-pig's  eye  into  Re- 
gent Street,  have  also  their  place 
among  his  comic  animals.  Barnaby 
Budge's  raven  was  a  careful  study. 
"He  cares  for  nothing,  and  when  the 
wind  rolls  him  over  in  the  dnst.  turns 
manfully  to  bite  it."  George  Elioi  is 
io<>  serious  to  admit  animals  into  the 
company  of  most  of  her  characters. 
though  Mrs.  Toyscr's  bantam-cock  who 
"thought  the  sun  got  up  to  hear  him 
crow"  has  become  historical.  But  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  the  mad  bull  the 
other  animals  are  again  taking  their 
place  in  story.  .Mr.  Rndyard  Kipling  is 
their  chief  patron,  and  in  his  story  of 
••The  White  Cat."  the  fortunes  of  the 
characters  hang  mainly  on  the  pluck 
of  a  i>olo-pony. 


From  The  Illustrated  London  News. 
THE  CTJKNSTOKE. 

Your  turnstone  is  a  true  cosmopolitan. 
There  are  few  countries  of  the  world 
on  whose  roasts  he  is  not  to  be  found 
at  one  time  or  another.  But  his  tastes 
are  curiously  perverted;  he  prefers  the 
seaside  in  winter  to  summer,  and  is 
only  to  be  seen  on  our  British  shores  in 
very  early  spring  or  very  late  autumn. 
The  fact  of  it  is.  he  is  that  chilly  thing, 
a  winter  migrant.  Now,  everybody 
notices  that  certain  conspicuous  birds 
come  back  to  us  every  summer;  but 
only  outdoor  observant  naturalists  are 
aware  how  large  a  number  of  northern 
species  seek  the  shelter  of  our  isles  in 
winter,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
swallows  and  martins  are  gathering  to 
leave  us.  The  turnstone  is  one  of  these; 
he  is  by  family  a  plover— in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  wrord— and  he  lives  and 
breeds  in  far  northern  Europe,  among 
the  higher  Norse  fiords  and  on  the 
mossy  expanses  of  the  Arctic  tundra. 
There  food  is  plentiful  in  summer.  But 
when  his  native  moss-beds  freeze  hard, 
he  diffuses  himself  impartially  over  all 


shores  of  the  world;  he  pays  tiying 
visits  not  only  to  Spain  and  Italy,  but 
also  to  Natal  or  Melbourne,  and  to  the 
American  continent.  On  his  return 
journey  northward,  he  may  sometimes 
be  met  with  on  the  East  Anglian  mud- 
tlats  and  on  the  Devonshire  coast;  but 
his  appearances  in  Britain  are  more  fre- 
quent in  autumn,  when  young  birds,  on 
their  first  southward  trip,  love  to 
"break  the  journey"  on  the  glistening 
tidal  mud  of  our  eastern  rivers,  where 
they  may  often  be  seen  in  confidential 
little  groups,  surveying  the  world  with 
philosophic  contemplation  from  a  con- 
genial bank  of  ooze  and  tanglewood. 

The  turnstone  is  a  sandpiper,  well  on 
his  way  to  become  a  plover;  or  else,  if 
you  prefer  it,  lie  is  a  plover  who  has 
only  just  escaped  from  the  humble  fate 
of  being  a  more  sandpiper.  He  gets  his 
name,  of  course,  from  his  well-known 
habit  of  turning  over  small  stones  on 
the  seashore  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  his 
stout,  hard  bill,  in  order  to  feed  on  the 
petty  molluscs  and  crawling  crus- 
taceans that  lurk  beneath  them.  This 
is  his  natural  habitat,  for  living  in 
which  lie  is  admirably  adapted.  If  you 
see  a  group  of  young  turnstones  on  a 
uniform  grey-brown  mud-flat,  you 
notice  at  once  that  they  are  tolerably 
conspicuous  birds,  with  their  hand- 
some stripes  of  1  thick,  white,  and  chest- 
nut: their  color  then  bewrays  them.  But 
it  is  only  the  youthful  and  unwary 
among  them  that  so  expose  themselves 
to  danger;  experienced  adults  stick  to 
the  shingly  beach,  where  their  bold 
belts  of  black,  brown,  and  white 
harmonize  so  admirably  with  the  light 
and  shade  on  the  sheeny  wet  pebbles 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate them  while  at  rest  on  the  foreshore. 
Only  when  they  rise  a  dozen  yards  off 
or  so  does  it  become  easy  to  detect  their 
presence.  This  close  protective  resem- 
blance to  the  environment— a  result,  of 
course,  of  natural  selection — makes  it 
a  little  difficult  to  satisfy  oneself  as  to 
the  reality  of  their  alleged  stone-turn- 
ing propensities;  but  if  you  see  one 
settle,  and  then  follow  him  up  with  an 
opera-glass,  you  may  be  lucky  enough 
to  observe  him  actually  engaged  in  his 
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strange  task  of  smartly  overturning  the 
shingle  and  darting  like  lightning  on 
the  small  things  beneath  it.  In  size  the 
turnstone  is  rather  large  for  a  sand- 
piper, or  rather  small  for  a  plover;  he  is 
also  somewhat  shorter  on  the  legs  than 
most  of  his  congeners.  Throughout  the 
summer,  in  his  far  northern  breeding- 
places,  he  looks  handsomer  than  with 
us,  going  in  for  a  rich  brown  tone  in 
many  parts  of  his  coat,  while  his  legs 
and  feet  assume  a  brighter  orange. 
But  in  autumn,  when  his  soul  !  ;is 
ceased  for  the  moment  lightly  to  turn 
to  thoughts  of  love,  his  plumage  grows 
duller  and  his  bearing  less  haughty. 
He  confines  himself  at  that  season  to 
the  prosaic  and  practical  business  of 
crustacean-hunting. 

Naturally,  the  turnstone,  like  every 
other  well  conducted  bird,  has  a  Latin 
name— which  happens  in  his  case  to  be 
StrepeUa*  interpret;  The  strepsilas 
part  of  it,  I  neetl  hardly  say  to  a  gen- 
eration which  has  learnt  Greek  at  Gir- 
ton,  refers  to  ihis  ancestral  habit  of 
stone-turning;  but  he  is  called  "inter- 
preter" for  a.  more  curious  reason. 
When  he  sees  danger  approach,  he 
raises  his  piping  voice  in  a  shrill  little 
cry  of  warning,  which  other  birds  ac- 
cept  as  a  signal  to  look  out  for  intrud- 
ers. The  Scotch,  with  their  usual 
quaint  facility  in  inventing  names 
which  exactly  echo  some  natural 
sound,  call  him  accordingly  the  skirl- 
crake.  It  is  curious.  however, 
to  note  how  almost  universally  the 
habit  of  [turning  stones  has  given 
a  name  to  this  interesting  bird;  for  in 
France  he  is  the  tournepierre ;  in  Spain, 
the  revuelve-piedras;  and  in  Italy,  the 
volta-pietra;  while  in  the  remote  north 
of  Scotland  he  is  commonly  known  as 
the  stane-peeker.  I  ought  to  add  that 
the  allied  ringed  plover  is  even  more 
noted  among  modern  sportsmen  as  an 
alarm-giver  than  -the  turnstone.  It  is 
a  very  alert  little  bird,  which  acts  un- 
consciously in  the  same  way  as  senti- 
nel to  other  species,  and  it  is  therefore 
much  disliked  by  pursuers  of  wild  fowl 
because  of  its  tell-tale  habits.  It  has 
a  clever  trick  of  sticking  to  the  very 
ridge    of    the    weather-beaten    shingle. 


where  the  breakers  at  high  water  have 
heaped  up  the  pebbles  in  a  sharp  edge; 
and  fit  runs  along  at  a  safe  distance 
ahead,  whistling  perpetually  as  it 
goes,  and  so  putting  up  the  frightened 
sand-pipers  and  dunlins  on  the  flats  be- 
low, which  fly  out  to  sea  as  the  mur- 
derous guns  approach  them. 

Gkant  Allen. 


From  The  Academy. 
GLADSTONE  AS   A  BOOK   COLLECTOR. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  so  good  as  to 
give  us  permission  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  he  has  recently  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Quaritch.  Those  who 
are  curious  to  see  the  calligraphy  of 
this  interesting  document,  which  is 
written  in  a  firm  and  bold  hand,  with 
hardly  a  correction,  will  find  it  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  in  Part  VIII.  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch's  "Contributions 
Towards  a  Dictionary  of  English  Book 
Collections." 

"Tlawarden  :  Sept.  9,  1896. 

"Dear  Mr.  Quaritch,— The  regiment 
of  book  collectors  stands  in  no  need  of 
recruits;  and.  even  if  the  ranks  were 
thin,  I  doubt  if  I  am  qualified  to  enlist. 
I  have  in  my  time  been  a  purchaser  to 
the  extent  of  about  thirty-five  thousand 
volumes,  and  I  might  therefore  abide  a 
quantitative  test;  but,  as  I  fear,  no 
other.  A  book  collector  ought,  as  I 
conceive,  to  possess  the  following  six 
qualifications:  appetite,  leisure,  wealth, 
knowledge,  discrimination,  and  per- 
severance. Of  these  I  have  only  had 
two,  the  first  and  the  last,  and  these 
are  not  the  most  important.  Restricted 
visual  power  now  imposes  upon  me  a 
serious  amount  of  disability;  and. 
speaking  generally,  I  have  retired  from 
the  list  of  purchasers.  I  am  gradually 
transferring  the  bulk  of  my  library  to 
the  Institution  of  St.  Deiniol's  at  this 
place,  which  I  hope  to  succeed  in  found- 
ing; but  I  retain  certain  branches  for 
use,  and  a  few  of  what  are  to  me 
treasures,  though  you  would.  I  appre- 
hend, refuse  to  most  of  them  a  place  on 
your  shelves. 

"The  oldest  book  I  have,  that  is  to 
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say  the  one  longest  in  my  possession, 
was  presented  to  me  personally  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  More.  It  is  a  copy  of  her 
"Sacred  Dramas,"  printed  and  given  to 
me  in  1815,  eighty-one  years  ago;  and 
was  accompanied  with  a  pretty  intro- 
ductory sentence,  of  which  I  remember 
only  the  first  words.  They  were  these: 
'As  you  have  just  come  into  this  world, 
and  I  am  just  going  out  of  it,  allow  me,' 
and  so  forth. 

'My  purchases  commenced  a  few 
years  after  that  time,  and  I  have  a 
variety  of  books  acquired  at  Eton. 
Among  them  is  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Hallam's 
'Constitutional  History.'  in  quarto, 
presented  to  me  by  his  son  Arthur,  the 
subject  of  'In  Memoriam,'  and  at  that 
period  my  dearest  friend. 

"Book-buyers  of  the  present  day  have 
immense  advantages  in  the  extended 
accessibility  and  cheapness  of  books 
which,  whether  in  the  ancient  or 
modern  languages,  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered classical.  I  have  a  copy  of  'The 
Spectator'  in  eight  volumes,  8vo., 
which  cost  me  four  pounds;  and  I  hold 
Scott's  poems  in  the  small  volumes  at  a 
somewhat  larger  price.  These  were 
both  bought  in  the  twenties.'  The 
enormous  development  of  the  second- 
hand book  trade,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  many  publishers,  have  also  been 
greatly  in  favor  of  book-buyers.  In  one 
respect  only  they  have  lost  ground,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  bookbinding.  It  is 
(as  a  general  rule;  I  am  not  complain- 
ing in  my  own  case)  much  dearer  than 
it  was  seventy  and  eighty  years  back, 
and,  notwithstanding  abolitions  of  duty 
and  enlarged  use  of  machinery,  it  is 
generally  worse  in  that  vitally  impor- 
tant particular,  the  easy  opening  of  a 
book.  Our  case  contrasts  very  unfavor- 
ably with  cases  such  as  those  of  Prance 
and  Italy.  (Yet,  as  I  know,  good  plain 
binding  can  still  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.)  I  show-ed  lately  to  a  friend  my 
copy  of  the  original  octavo  edition  of 
Scott's  earlier  novels  (down  to  'Quentin 
Durward')  in  half  morocco,  with  gilt 
tops.  He  priced  the  binding  for  to-day 
at  four  shillings  (I  think  rather  too 
high),  but  (when  at  Oxford)  the  binder 
charged  me  two. 


"As  quantity  has  been  my  strongest 
point,  I  may  without  offence  refer  to  it 
in  comparison  with  quality.  An  able 
and  learned  person  of  our  day  bought 
for  his  own  use  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes. They  were  examined  and 
valued  for  sale  (which  never  came  off) 
in  London,  and  it  was  predicted  that  he 
would  nett  from  them  eight  thousand 
pounds,  or  a  little  over  two  shillings  a 
volume.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  a 
library  of  somewhat  over  half  the 
quantity,  but  rich  in  rarities,  brought 
(not  at  auction)  about  six  pounds  a 
volume. 

"Though,  as  I  have  said,  a  beggarly 
collector,  I  have  had  a  few  specialties. 
One  I  will  mention.  I  accumulated 
more  than  thirty  distinct  rifacimenti  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Many  of 
these  had  prefaces  which  commonly 
ran  to  this  effect:  'The  Prayer  Book  is 
excellent.  But  it  has  some  blemishes. 
Let  them  be  removed,  and  it  will  find 
universal  acceptance.  Accordingly  I 
have  performed  this  operation;  and  I 
now  give  the  Reformed  Prayer  Book  to 
the  world.'  But  I  have  never  obtained, 
and  have  never  seen,  a  second  edition  of 
any  one  of  these  productions.  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  they  have  usually  paid 
their  printer's  bills. 

"Book-collecting  may  have  its  quirks 
and  eccentricities.  But  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  vitalizing  element  in  a  society 
honeycombed  by  several  sources  of  cor- 
ruption. My  apology  for  the  poor  part 
I  have  played  in  it  is  that  it  could  only 
have  the  odds  and  ends,  the  dregs  and 
leavings,  of  my  time.  And  accordingly 
I  am  aware  that  the  report  which  I  send 
you  is  a  very  meagre  one.  To  mend  it 
a  little,  I  give  to  this  pursuit  in  all  its 
walks,  from  the  highest  (wicii  which 
you  are  of  all  men  the  most  conversant) 
downwards,  my  heartiest  good  wishes. 
And  that  I  may  not  be  ungrateful  I  will 
apprise  you  that  I  still  preserve  among 
my  most  select  possessions  the  beauti- 
ful copy  on  vellum  of  the  Lyttelton- 
Gladstone  translations  which  you  were 
so  good  as  to  present  to  me. 
"I  remain. 

"Very  faithfully  yours, 
"W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"B.  Quaritch,  Esq." 
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Imogen,  etc. 


IMOGEN. 
(A    LADY    OF   TENDER    AGE.) 

Ladies,    where    were    your    bright    eyes 
glancing, 

Where  were  they  glancing  yesternight? 
Saw  ye  Imogen  dancing,  dancing, 

Imogen  dancing  all  in  white? 

Laughed  she  not  with  a  pure  delight, 

Laughed  she  not  with  a  joy  serene, 
Stepped  she  not  with  a  grace  entrancing, 

Slenderly  girt  in  silken  sheen? 

All  through  the  night  from  dusk  to  day- 
time 

Under  her  feet  the  hours  were  swift. 
Under  her  feet  the  hours  of  playtime 

Rose  and  fell  with  a  rhythmic  lift: 

Music  set  her  adrift,  adrift, 

Music  eddying  towards  the  day 
Swept  her  along  as  brooks  in  Maytime 

Carry  the  freshly  falling  May. 

Ladies,  life  is  a  changing  measure, 
Youth  is  a  lilt  that  endeth  soon; 

Pluck  ye  never  so  fast  at  pleasure 
Twilight  follows  the  longest  noon. 
Nay,  but  here  is  a  lasting  boon, 
Life  for  hearts  that  are  old  and  chill, 

Youth  undying  for  hearts  that  treasure 
Imogen  dancing,  dancing  still. 
Longman's  Magazine.    HENRY  NeWBOLT. 


THE  SKYLARK. 

Two  worlds  hast  thou  to  dwell  in,  Sweet, — 

The  virginal  untroubled  sky, 
And  this  vexed  region  at  my  feet, — 

Alas,  but  one  have  I! 

To  all  my  songs  there  clings  the  shade, 
The  dulling  shade  of  mundane  care; 

They  amid  mortal  mists  are  made, — 
Thine,  in  immortal  air. 

My  heart  is  dashed  with  griefs  and  fears, 
My  song  comes  fluttering,  and  is  gone. 

O,  high  above  the  home  of  tears, 
Eternal  Joy,  sing  on! 

Not  loftiest  bard  of  mightiest  mind, 
Shall  ever  chant  a  note  so  pure, 

Till  he  can  cast  this  earth  behind 
And  breathe  in  heaven  secure. 

William  Watson. 


Whose  the  dust  set  rustling  slightly, 

In  its  hiding-place  abiding, 
When  this  urn  is  lifted  lightly  ? 

Sure  some  mourner  deemed  immortal 

What  thou  holdest  and  enfoldest, 
Little  house  without  a  portal! 

Victor  Plarr. 


THE  BALLADE  OF  BRAVE  MEN. 
A  song  for  the  men  so  true, 

The  sailors  of  sunken  ships, 
The  sport  of  the  winds  that  blew, 

Devoured  by  the  waves'  white  lips. 

There,  where  the  seagull  dips, 
There,  'neath  the  sky  so  blue, 

There,  where  the  schoolboy  strips — 
Brave  men,  there  is  rest  for  you. 

A  song  for  the  shipwrecked  crew, 

The  men  of  the  docks  and  slips, 
Propelled  by  a  sail  or  screw 

You  made  many  perilous  trips; 

With  the  canvas  torn  to  strips, 
Before  the  gale  you  flew; 

No  more  the  wild  wind  whips — 
Brave  men,  there  is  rest  for  you. 

A  song  for  the  men  too  few — 

For  nature  so  few  equips — 
Who  drink  that  awful  brew 

That  only  a  brave  man  sips. 

The  stanchest  of  ships  are  chips: 
No  power  can  the  sea  subdue. 

No  longer  the  cold  spray  drips — 
Brave  men,  there  is  rest  for  you. 

William  S.  Lord. 


AD  CINERARIUM. 
Who  in  this  small  urn  reposes — 

Celt  or  Roman,  man  or  woman, 
Steel  of  steel  or  rose  of  roses? 


PSALM  XXV.  15. 
I  ask  not  for  Thy  love,  O  Lord:  the  days 
Can  never  come  when  anguish  shall  atone. 
Enough  for  me  were  but  Thy  pity  shown 
To  me  as  to  the  stricken  sheep  that  strays, 
With  ceaseless  cry  for  unforgotten  ways. 
Oh,    lead    me   back   to   pastures    I    have 

known, 
Or  find  me  in  the  wilderness  alone, 
And  slay  me  as  the  hand  of  mercy  slays. 

I  ask  not  for  Thy  love,  nor  e'en  so  much 
As  for  a  hope  on  Thy  dear  breast  to  lie; 
But  be  Thou  still  my  Shepherd— still  with 

such 
Compassion  as  may  melt  to  such  a  cry; 
That  so  I  hear  Thy  feet,  and  feel  Thy 

touch, 
And  dimly  see  Thy  face  ere  yet  I  die. 
G.  J.  Romanes. 
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From  The  Revue  des  Deux  Moneys. 
ALL*  SOULS'  EVE  IN  LOWER  BRITTANY. 
"  La  terre  de  la  Patrie  de  quoi  serait  -elle  faite 
Sinon  de  ceux  qui  y  sont  enterres?" 

"If  you  want  to  see  a  regular  nuit  des 
morts  you  should  come  and  spend  All- 
Saints  with  us  in  the  mountains.  We 
are  not  so  keen  for  novelty  as  they  are 
down  on  the  coast.  They  have  aban- 
doned all  the  old  customs,  but  we  keep 
them  up.  You  come  and  see!  It's 
worth  while." 

It  was  the  pillawer,  as  they  call  him 
in  the  Breton  tongue, — that  is,  the 
itinerant  rag-man,  who  spoke  thus.  He 
and  I  have  the  same  name,  and  he  con- 
siders that  we  are  somehow  related. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  our  ancestors 
belonged  to  the  same  clan.  At  all 
events  he  never  fails,  when  making  his 
rounds  to  pay  me  a  short  visit.  He  is 
an  excellent  man,  and  for  all  the  rus- 
ticity of  his  aspect,  he  knows  perfectly 
what  he  is  about.  On  this  occasion  he 
went  on  to  say:  "I  live  in  Spezet,  when 
I  live  anywhere.  It's  not  a  pretty  vil- 
lage, and  the  country  is  considered 
rather  wild.  Life  is  hard  there.  You 
eat  your  bread,  not  merely  in  the  sweat 
of  your  brow,  as  the  Book  says,  but  in 
the  sweat  of  all  your  limbs.  The  story 
goes  that  Wealth  and  Poverty  started 
for  Brittany  together,  but  Wealth  went 
down  by  the  shore,  while  Poverty  kept 
up  among  the  hills.  Oh  yes,  we  are 
poor.  God  meant  we  should  be.  The 
best  we  can  do  for  our  dead,  is  to  offer 
them  a  little  brown  bread  and  bacon. 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  But  they  always 
find  the  table  spread  when  the  hour 
comes  for  that  meal  to  which  they  have 
a  right,  once  a  year.  It's  not  so  with 
you  rich  folks  down  on  the  coast.  The 
hill-country  is  the  place,  I  tell  you!  You 
have  money,  but  we  have  religion.  You 
come  to  Sp6zet!  My  wife  keeps  a  little 
inn,  and  you  shall  be  our  guest. 
Hempen  sheets  and  corn  bread  smell  so 
good!  And  then,  you  see,  it  is  only 
up  in  the  mountains,  that  All-Souls'  Eve 
is  still  kept  as  it  should  be." 


The  Bretons  have  a  striking  name  for 


November.  They  call  it  the  black 
month.  The  delicate  blue  tints  which 
bathed  the  horizon  in  the  bright  days  of 
early  autumn  begin  to  fade  and  darken ; 
and  as  the  fogs  grow  more  dense,  a 
melancholy  greyness,  vague  at  first  but 
soon  becoming  fixed  and  permanent, 
silently  envelops  the  entire  landscape. 
I  know  few  things  more  impressive  than 
the  road  from  Quimper  to  Spezet  over 
the  Montagne-Noire  in  the  black  month. 
A  keen  wind  smites  you  in  the  face,  the 
moment  you  are  outside  the  suburbs  of 
the  town;  still,  so  long  as  you  are  skirt- 
ing the  red  hills,  and  the  valleys  with 
their  lingering  tints  of  yellowish  green, 
something  of  the  gaiety  of  prosperous 
Cornouailles  stays  with  you.  Then, 
suddenly,  you  begin  the  climb  into  a 
very  different  sort  of  country;  you  seem 
to  be  ascending,  step  by  step,  a  vast  and 
sombre  staircase.  On  either  side  of 
you,  the  land  lies  waste,  a  stern,  color- 
less funereal  desert.  Few  trees  or  none 
— a  sickly  dwarf  oak  or  two,  twisted 
and  deformed— an  occasional  group  of 
pines,  moaning  audibly,  as  it  would 
seem,  over  the  surrounding  desolation. 
In  all  the  pass,  there  is  not  one  of  those 
rural  inns,  those  licensed  victuallers 
with  a  bunch  of  mistletoe  or  a  bough  of 
laurel  hung  out  by  way  of  sign,  which 
you  find  scattered  along  the  waysides 
everywhere  else  in  Brittany.  The 
carriers  fight  shy  of  these  solitudes,  yet 
the  road  is  wide,  and  here  and  there  it 
recalls  the  forlorn  majesty  of  certain 
avenues  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  might  be  made  out  of  the  ill- 
joined  sections  of  some  ancient  Roman 
way.  After  passing  Briec, — the  capital 
of  the  canton,  a  town  whose  adminis- 
trative importance  is  emphasized  to  the 
passer-by.  chiefly  by  the  zinc  flag  over 
the  police-station,  squeaking  in  the 
wind  like  a  rusty  vane,  you  plunge  at 
once  into  the  true  Menez — or  wild 
mountain  country. 

It  is  an  inhospitable  region,  haunted 
by  legends  which  are  little  calculated 
to  reassure  the  mind.  The  famous 
woman-bandit,  Marion  du  Faouet. 
whose  name  is  never  mentioned  with- 
out a  shudder  even  now,  practised  her 
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abominations  here  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  cry  of  the  osprey,  the 
mountaineers  think  they  hear  the  shriek 
of  her  whistle,  "which  was  so  sharp  that 
it  pierced  the  traveller's  soul,  and  so 
loud  that  it  brought  the  leaves  off  the 
trees."  Her  ghost  continues  to  per- 
vade the  region,  riding  on  stormy  nights 
a  beast  of  darkness  whose  hoofs  make 
no  noise,  but  only  leave  streaks  of 
blood  along  the  ground.  The  very 
names  of  the  places  call  up  sinister 
images,  and  the  only  hamlet  in  all  this 
desert— such  a  pitiful  one! — is  named 
Laz,  which  means  murder. 

A  local  proverb  offers  the  following 
advice  to  travellers  in  the  mountains: 
"When  you  leave  Briec  cross  yourself. 
Wnen  you  turn  off  toward  Laz  invoke 
your  guardian  angel."  For  if  brigands 
are  no  longer  to  be  feared  one  is  still 
exposed  to  the  ill-offices  of  those  spirits 
inimical  to  man,  who  hold  undisputed 
sway  over  these  inviolate  altitudes. 
The  popular  memory  is  inexhaustible, 
as  regards  the  nasty  tricks  which  have 
been  played  by  the  uncanny  folk  upon 
inoffensive  wayfarers.  They  shut  you 
up  in  enchanted  rings.  They  unroll 
before  you  magic  footpaths,  where  you 
may  go  on  and  on  forever — walking  as 
it  were,  in  your  sleep  and  never  wak- 
ing. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that,  in  spite 
of  its  apparent  loneliness,  the  Menez  is 
only  too  densely  inhabited.  And  I  have 
not  said  a  word  about  the  genuine 
ghosts,  who  are  as  thick  there  as 
heather  and  rushes.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  terrestrial  annex  to  purgatory, 
a  place  of  probation  and  penitence  for 
disembodied  souls.  The  rather  mon- 
umental aspect  of  the  crests  of  black 
schist  which  bristle  along  the  hilltops, 
may  have  had  its  part,  I  fancy,  in  in- 
ducing this  belief.  The  eye  is  caught 
on  every  side,  by  rocky  ridges,  and 
pyramidal  piles  of  stones,  which  re- 
mind one  strongly  of  the  burial-places 
of  barbaric  times.  Here  and  there,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  huge  myste- 
rious cairns  may  be  discerned  set  in 
rows  along  the  horizon,  and  the  whole 
country     does     in     fact     present     the 


aspect     of    an    immense     pre-historic 
cemetery. 

Communication  with  Spezet  is  rare 
and  not  easy.  On  the  advice  of  my 
friend  the  rag-man  whose  name  is 
Ronan  Le  Braz,  I  had  availed  myself 
of  a  carrier's  wagon  which  had  gone 
down  the  night  before,  to  the  market  at 
Quimper,  and  was  returning  to  tht 
mountains  laden  with  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise. I  had  perched  myself  upon 
the  top  o£  this  miscellaneous  mass,  and 
my  position  if  not  precisely  comfortable 
was  a  good  one  for  observation.  My 
conductress,  for  the  carrier  was  a 
woman,  sat  on  one  of  the  shafts,  with 
her  legs  hanging,  and  exchanged  a  few 
words  from  time  to  time,  now  with  the 
sorry  nag  who  composed  her  entire 
beam,  and  now  with  myself.  She  was 
a  great  wild-looking  creature,  almost 
a  giantess.  On  her  head,  which  was  too 
small  for  her  body,  she  wore  a  little 
flat  cap,  and  her  rough  speech  was  de- 
cidedly masculine.  Perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
route  which  she  travelled  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  times  a  year,  she  instructed 
me  concerning  them,  as  occasion  arose, 
in  curt  terms,  interrupted  by  the  oaths 
which  she  addressed  to  her  beast.  Ab- 
sorbed in  that  setting  of  sombre  legend, 
I  let  the  conversation  drop,  as  we  drew 
near  to  Laz,  and  we  proceeded  for  some 
time  in  silence.  My  companion  even 
ceased  to  abuse  her  nag,  whose  pace 
slackened  while  his  bells  tinkled  more 
feebly.  Moreover  we  were  rounding  a 
grassy  coomb,  upon  a  very  steep  incline, 
and  loaded  as  we  were,  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  hurry.  Relieved 
from  the  shock  of  incessant  jolting,  I 
could  admire  at  my  ease,  the  weird  and 
spectral  aspect  worn  in  the  early  dusk 
by  the  colossal  masses  of  distorted 
schist,  lifting  their  grinning  profiles  in 
silhouette  against  the  low-hung  sky. 
All  at  once  in  obedience  to  some  niysiv 
rious  impulse,  the  woman  began  to  hum 
disconnected  fragments  of  some  rust'c 
lament.  Her  voice,  muffled  at  first, 
rose,  little  by  little,  to  a  powerful  and 
piercing  pitch;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  strange  impression  I  received  as  T 
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heard  soaring  into  the  twilight  and  re- 
echoed from  afar,  across  the  vast 
sepulchral  country— that  strong,  hoarse 
monody— that  wild  incantation  fraught 
with  a  sort  of  tragic  grandeur.  The 
stony  shapes  of  the  Menez  seemed  bend- 
ing their  ears  to  listen,  and  shudderings 
of  awe  and  mystery  passed  over  the 
landscape  below.  A  solitary  voice  at 
night,  always  makes  the  general  silence 
more  impressive. 

"Are  you  afraid,  that  you  sing  so 
loud?"  I  asked  the  woman. 

"Afraid?  No.  These  places  know  me 
well  enough!  But  haven't  you  heard 
little  rustling  noises,  when  there  was 
nobody  in  sight?  It's  the  saying 
among  us  that,  on  the  eve  of  their  anni- 
versary* the  dead  are  hurrying  along  all 
the  roads,  to  the  places  where  they  used 
to  live.  And  you  know,  of  course,  that 
they  don't  like  to  meet  living  people. 
So  I  sing,  just  to  let  them  know  that  T 
am  here." 

Night  had  now  fallen,  and  the  woman 
lighted  a  tin  lamp,  or  lantern  with  a 
conical  top,  and  fastened  it  to  one  of 
the  steps  of  the  cart.  It  added  not  a 
little  to  the  weirdness  of  our  progress 
to  see  the  shadow  of  the  horse  assuming 
by  that  fitful  light,  the  proportions  of  a 
beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  All  at  once, 
from  somewhere  on  our  right  a  church- 
bell  began  ringing,  with  a  tinkling, 
timorous  tone.  We  had  arrived  at 
Spezet. 

ii. 
I  have  never  seen  a  Breton  village, 
which  impressed  one  at  first  sight,  with 
a  stronger  sense  of  that  disdain  of  ma- 
terial advantages  (that  is  to  say,  of  all 
which  comes  under  the  modern  heads 
of  comfort  and  hygiene)  which  is  pro- 
fessed by  all  Celtic  races— the  Gauls 
only  excepted.  The  dateless  dwellings 
are  in  a  miserably  ruinous  and  tumble- 
down condition.  Dung-heaps  fester  at 
the  doors;  while  within  a  few  absolutely 
indispensable  articles  of  furniture 
moulder  along  the  walls  and  me  floor 
is  of  hard-trodden  earth.  I  inquired  my 
way  to  the  inn  of  Ronan  Le  Brnz.  but 
he  had  heard  the  noise  of  the  cart,  and 


was  on  the  watch  for  me,  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  his  cottage  and  holding 
a  lighted  candle. 

"Here  you  are  at  last,  cousin!"  he  ex- 
claimed with  an  air  of  mischievous 
good-fellowship,  peculiar  to  himself; 
and  drew  me  toward  the  fireplace 
where  the  evening  meal  was  cooking 
over  a  fire  of  blazing  furze,  while  his 
wife  kept  up  the  conflagration  by  in- 
cessantly pushing  in  more  of  the 
thorny  branches  with  a  small  iron  fork. 
He  proceeded  formally  to  introduce 
us:— 

"Gaida,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told 
you  about:  the  one  who  makes  people 
teii  him  the  country  legends;  and  then 
he  repeats  them  to  the  folks  in  France." 
"Good,"  said  Gaida,  lifting  up  a  beam- 
ing face,  "You  have  come  at  the  right 
minute  for  we  have  old  Nann  here 
to-night.  She  has  not  lived  in  the  par- 
ish for  thirty  years,  but  all  her  dead 
are  buried  here,  and  she  is  back,  just 
now  of  course,  on  their  account.    She 

is  at  vespers  at  this  moment,  but " 

"By  the  way,"  said  Ronan,  "wouldn't 
you  like  to  go  yourself  to  the  'black 
vespers?'  " 

"By  all  means!"  and  we  started  forth- 
with for  the  church,  which  we  could 
see  dimly  lighted,  and  looming  in  the 
midst  of  the  burying-ground  on  the 
other  side  of  the  square.  A  flight  of 
broken  stone  steps  led  to  the  porch, 
and  I  was  struck  the  instant  I  entered, 
by  that  humid  chill  which  pervades  all 
the  old  Armorican  sanctuaries,  with 
their  walls  bespotted  with  saltpetre  and 
stained  with  green  moss,  they  look  as 
though  they  might  be  submarine 
chapels,  long  drowned,  and  only  just 
brought  to  light.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nave  stood  the  catafalque,  or,  as  they 
call  it  in  Brittany  the  funeral-stool,  bear- 
ing upon  one  side  a  translation  into  the 
local  dialect  of  the  Latin  motto  Hodie 
miM  eras  tibi.  It  was  surrounded  by 
women,  crouching  rather  than  kneel- 
ing, while  the  men  gathered  in  the  side- 
aisles,  barely  distinguishable  by  the 
dun  light  of  the  tallow  candles  fastened 
at  intervals  to  the  pillars.  When  the 
priest  had  pronounced   the  absolution 
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the  men  and  women  began  to  intone  to- 
gether a  Breton  canticle  of  infinite 
sadness,  breathing  a  pessimism  at  once 
unaffected  and  poignant.  It  was  all 
about  the  brevity  of  human  existence, 
its  rare  joys  and  manifold  woes;  how 
small  a  thing  it  is  to  live;  how  happy 
to  die.  It  praised  the  dead  for  having 
done  with  all  this,  and  paid  their  debt 
to  destiny. 

To  this  chant  succeeded  the  prayer 
of  the  whole  congregation,  after  which 
they  dispersed,  to  prostrate  themselves 
in  the  cemetery  on  the  graves  of  their 
own  people.  Poor  miserable  mon- 
uments they  were,  in  most  cases  a  mere 
slat)  of  slate-stone  rudely  squared  but 
invariably  furnished  with  the  little 
stone  cup  for  holy-water,  where  friends 
and  kindred  piously  dip  their  fingers 
every  Sunday  when  they  come  out  from 
mass. 

"And  now,"  whispered  Ronan,  "we'll 
go  to  the  charnel-house." 

A  large  part  of  the  crowd  had  already 
preceded  us.  Through  the  door,  which 
was  opened  for  the  occasion,  and 
beyond  the  iron  bars  of  the  unglazed 
window-spaces  the  eye  discerned  a  con- 
fused heap  of  decaying  skulls,  and 
white,  phosphorescent  bones.  Two  of 
the  skulls  were  set  up  on  the  window- 
ledge,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  in- 
truders fixedly  out  of  their  vacant  eyes. 
We  knelt  down  in  the  grass,  like  the 
others,  while  an  aged  crone,  almost  as 
colorless  under  her  hooded  mourning- 
cloak  as  the  human  debris  which  en- 
cumbered the  ossuary,  recited  aloud  in 
a  broken  voice  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
hymns  of  the  Breton  liturgy,  the 
charnel-house  hymn. 

"Come  Christians  and  look  upon  all 
that  is  left  of  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
our  brothers  and  sisters,  our  neighbors 
and  our  dearest  friends.  How  pitiful 
the  state  to  which  they  have  fallen!" 

"They  are  in  fragments,  they  are  in 
morsels;  of  some  there  is  naught  left 
but  dust.  This  is  what  death  and 
burial  have  brought  them  to.  They  are 
ail  like  one  to  another.  They  are  like 
themselves  no  more." 
It  is  Villon's  ballad  minus  the  irony. 


and  with  a  deeply  religious  accent. 
After  each  strophe  the  old  woman 
paused,  and  there  arose  from  the  people 
present  a  confused  murmur  of:  "God 
pardon  the  Anaon,"  that  is  the  departed 
souls.  Most  of  the  women  were  telling 
their  beads  with  one  hand,  while  they 
held,  with  the  other,  on  a  level  with 
their  faces,  tiny  wax  tapers  which  lit  up 
the  fog  in  that  corner  of  the  cemetery, 
with  a  pensive  illumination,  like  that 
of  misty  moonshine. 

"The  woman  who  led  the  prayer," 
said  Ronan  in  my  ear,  "was  Nann— 
Nairn  CoadSlez;  the  one  who  knows  so 
many  stories  and  is  lodging  with  us 
to-night. 

in. 

I  found  her  at  the  inn  sitting  in  the 
chimney-corner,  in  one  of  the  high- 
backed  oaken  chairs  carved  with  bar- 
baric hieroglyphics,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  country.  The  firelight  threw  into 
high  relief  her  stern,  sibylline  features. 
She  had  flung  aside  her  mourning- 
cloak,  but  her  head  was  still  muflled 
in  a  black  woollen  hood,  the  flaps  of 
which  fluttered  over  her  shoulders  with 
every  breath  of  wind  let  in  by  the  open- 
ing door,  like  the  wings  of  some  ill- 
omened  crow,  just  poised  for  flight. 
With  her  hooked  nose  and  burning  eyes, 
her  dry  and  sunken  mouth  and  the  bit- 
ter curve  of  her  lips,  she  had  an  almost 
Dantesque  expression,  nor  did  it  sur- 
prise me  in  the  least  when  our  hostess 
said  to  her,  quite  simply,  and  without  a 
touch  of  mockery: — 

"It's  true,  old  Nanna,  is  it  not?  that 
you  went  once  to  purgatory,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  burning  smell  about 
you  ever  since?" 

"Pray  God,"  replied  the  crone 
haughtily,  "that  you  may  one  day  be 
admitted  there  yourself,  in  spite  of 
your  sins!"  and  drawing  from  the 
pocket  of  her  apron  a  small  clay  pipe, 
she  packed  it  slowly  and  then  began 
smoking  with  short,  regular  puffs. 

The  inn  now  filled  with  people,  mostly 
men  with  rude,  clean-shaven  faces,  and 
frank,  child-like  eyes.  They  drew  up  in 
a  line  before  the  desk  as  they  came  in, 
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or  stood  in  scattered  groups  around  the 
vast  room  with  folded  arms,  and  speak- 
ing little  to  one  another.  Presently 
Ronan  said:  "You  are  served,"  and  then 
they  all  stretched  out  their  hands,  each 
took  the  glass  which  was  offered  him, 
drained  it  at  a  draught  and  handed  it 
back,  after  letting  the  last  few  drops  of 
liquor  fall  upon  the  ground,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  ancient  priests  perform- 
ing a  libation. 

The  few  women  present  kept  them- 
selves apart,  sitting  either  around  the 
table  or  on  a  narrow  bench  which  ran 
along  one  side  of  the  room.  They 
talked,  but  in  suppressed  tones,  taking 
frequent  sips  of  black  coffee,  strength- 
ened, as  Gaida  explained  to  me,  by  a 
drop  of  brandy.  Some  of  them  were 
quite  exquisitely  pretty,  with  delicate 
Madonna  -  like  features,  dead  -  white 
skins,  and  expressive  eyes  shaded  by 
long  lashes.  And  the  old  women  were 
almost  more  charming  than  the  young, 
having,  in  their  very  wrinkles,  a  sort 
of  superannuated  grace,  and  draping 
themselves  with  unconscious  nobility 
in  their  ample  cloaks,  fastened  over 
the  breast  with  a  silver  clasp.  One  of 
them  presently  addressed  me,  saying,  in 
Br6ton, — 

"It  seems,  man-of-the-town,  that  you 
had  a  desire  to  see  how  we  honor  our 
dead  in  these  parts.  I  wish  you  could 
have  come  forty  years  ago!  We  used 
then  to  visit  the  tombs  in  procession. 
We  went  from  one  to  another,  telling  the 
names  of  those  who  slept  below.  Peo- 
ple had  long  memories  in  those  days. 
We  had  a  proverb:  "You'll  be  longer 
dead  than  alive."  We  did  all  we  could 
for  those  who  were  gone,  so  that  when 
we  came  to  be  ancestors  ourselves,  we 
might,  at  least,  feel  sure  of  not  being 
forgotten.  But  everything  changes! 
Why,  I  myself  know  a  great  many  old 
people,  who  are  never  so  much  as  men- 
tioned among  their  descendants,  and 
there's  no  record  of  their  poor  names 
kept  anywhere  except  in  the  registry 
of  deaths.  It's  not  good  to  weep  for 
the  souls  overmuch,  but  it's  far  worse 
to  be  wholly  unmindful  of  them.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  the  good-will  of  dead 
folk,  than  their  enmity.    Their  grudges 


are  terrible,  and  there's  no  escaping 
their  revenge.  Just  ask  the  woman  on 
my  right,  Jeanne  Yvonne  Lezurec,  who 
comes  from  Mezon-Lann."  And  she 
gently  nudged  with  her  elbow,  the  com- 
paratively young  woman  who  was 
sitting  beside  her;  and  who,  to  judge 
by  her  embroidered  linen  blouse,  and 
the  bands  of  velvet  on  her  bodice,  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  rich  farmer's 
wives  of  the  parish. 

"Haven't  I  spoken  trutn,  Jeanne- 
Yvonne?  Isn't  it  so  that  you  never 
closed  your  eyes  at  night  for  a  whole 
week,  on  account  of  some  invisible  per- 
son who  went  up  and  down  the  house, 
sometimes  tittering  like  an  owl,  and 
sometimes  whining  and  groaning  pit- 
eously,  like  a  wounded  dog?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  sighed  the  young  woman, 
"we  passed  through  a  time  of  great 
anguish.  It  was  positive  torture.  First 
there  would  come  a  cold  wind,  which 
chilled  our  very  marrow,  though  'twas 
midsummer.  We  piled  fagots  upon  the 
hearth,  but  we  could  not  kindle  them. 
The  wood  was  bewitched.  It  would  not 
light.  So  then  we  would  muffle  our- 
selves up  in  clothes.  But  it  was  just  as 
if  we  had  been  rolled  in  the  snow.  We 
shook,  and  our  teeth  chattered.  And 
then  we  began  to  hear  footsteps  not  at 
all  upon  the  threshing-floor  outside,  but 
underground." 

"Underground,  Monsieur,"  emphasized 
the  old  peasant-woman.  And  observe, 
"The  houses  are  built  without  cellars  at 
Mezon-Lann." 

"Of  course,"  resumed  the  farmer's 
wife.  "Well,  these  footsteps,  first  they 
withdrew  to  a  distance,  and  then  they 
came  near.  They  rang  in  our  heads, 
with  great,  dull  thuds,— bam— bam— bam 
— bam— like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
And  if  only  that  had  been  all!  But  the 
unearthly  promenader,  as  you  say.  gave 
vent  to  all  manner  of  strange  groanings, 
shrill  enough  sometimes  to  start  your 
hair  on  end,  and  sometimes  miserable, 
distressed,  heart-rending!  Oh,  it  was 
frightful,  frightful!  Even  the  lifeless 
things  about  us  appeared  to  share  our 
anguish.  Cupboard-doors  opened  with 
terror,  and  the  very  planks  of  our  worm- 
eaten  chests,  began  to  creak  and  cry. 
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But  especially  you  should  have  heard 
the  cattle!  It  is  said  they  always  speak 
at  Christmas-time,  but  they  spoke  those 
nights  too!  "Help!  help!"  they  cried, 
just  like  human  voices.  A  watch-dog 
whom  we  had  had  ten  years  broke  his 
chain  and  ran  away;  and  was  found 
days  afterward,  dead  in  the  wilderness. 
He  preferred  to  perish  rather  than  come 
back  to  the  house. 

"Poor  Jeanne- Yvonne!"  murmured 
the  old  woman  compassionately,  "I 
wonder  you  didn't  die  of  fright!" 

"The  baby  I  was  carrying  and  whose 
grave  I  have  just  dressed,  did  die, 
answered  dame  L6zerec,  turning 
pale. 

"It  is  the  fate  of  all  the  first-born  of 
Mezou-Lann,  my  child!  There's  a 
place  made  for  them  in  the  graveyard, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  come  into  the 
world." 

"Vit  bugel  kenta  Mezou-Lann  A  zoner 
glas  d'ar  vadeziann."i  '"You  must  have 
heard  that  saying,  my  dear,  before  ever 
you  made  it  up  with  Mathias  Lezurec! 
And  you  must  also  have  heard  the  story 
of  that  ancestor,  far  back  in  the  dim 
ages,  who  cursed  the  first-born  of  the 
Lezurec  forever,  because  his  own  im- 
mediate heir  was  so  impious  as  to  bury 
him  in  an  old  sheet,  though  he  had  in- 
herited a  whole  wardrobe  full  of  new 
linen.  You  knew  all  about  that,  of 
course,  and  how  the  malediction  has 
been  fulfilled,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration now  in  one  way,  and  now  in  an- 
other. The  neighbors  must  have  told 
you  that." 

"Yes,  I  knew." 

"Ah  ha!  You  knew  but  you  didn't 
believe!  Is  it  not  so?  Old  wives'  tales, 
all  that!  The  daughters-in-law  who 
came  before  you  at  the  farm,  ran  the 
same  risk  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage, 
but  their  assurance  didn't  last  long! 
They  changed  their  tune,  before  the 
birth  of  their  first  child." 

"Mon  Dieui.  but  I  loved  Mathias,"  mur- 
mured the  young  woman  shamfacedly, 

"And  when  one  loves " 

"Yes,  yes!  we  all  go  into  life  blindfold," 
concluded  the  old  woman. 

i  "For  the  first-born  of  Mezou-Lann  the  pass- 
ing-bell is  rung  at  baptism. 


During  this  dialogue  the  speakers  had 
hardly  seemed  conscious  either  of  one 
another  or  of  my  presence.  Moreover, 
my  attention  was  now  attracted  else- 
where. The  door  had  opened  to  admit 
the  entrance  of  a  singular  personage 
with  a  long  body  which  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  broken  in  two,  and 
swinging  arms  terminating  in  immense 
hands,  which  almost  dragged  upon  the 
ground.  He  greeted  us  all  round  in  a 
small,  soft,  quavering  voice;  all  heads 
were  turned  at  once,  and  there  fell  upon 
the  feasters  a  sudden  silence.  They 
drew  back  with  a  sort  of  timorous  re- 
spect, in  order  to  permit  the  new- 
comer to  approach  the  desk. 

"Is  it  you,  Michael  Quizan?"  asked  the 
inn-keeper,  smiling  rather  constrain- 
edly, "You  are  not  dead  yet  then,  in 
spite  of  the  rumor?" 

I  got  up  and  came  nearer. 

"It's  a  queer  fish,"  said  one  of  the 
peasants  to  me,  in  confidence.  "He  has 
been  for  forty  years  the  regular  grave- 
digger  of  the  parish.  But  he  had  an 
accident  awhile  ago  which  affected  his 
mind  a  little,  and  he  has  not  worked 
since  then.  He  is  always  roaming 
about  the  hills  and  valleys,  telling  ab- 
surd tales  wherever  he  goes.  Men 
shun  him  like  sin,  but  they  always  treat 
him  with  a  certain  deference,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  age  and  his  infirmity. 
And  then,  you  know,  there  are  some 
folks  here,  who  think  that  mad  people 
are  in  constant  communication  with  the 
other  world." 

The  strange  old  man,  however,  in- 
stead of  answering  Ronan  le  Braz'  in- 
quiry, scanned  the  countenances  about 
him  with  a  searching  gaze. 

"Whom  are  you  looking  for?"  de- 
manded Ronan. 

"Nobody,"  the  old  man  this  time  con- 
descended to  articulate.  "You  mind 
your  business,  and  I'll  mind  mine." 

His  inspection  concluded  he  began  to 
count  upon  his  fingers,  mezza  voce:  "One, 
two,  three,  four.    Yes,  that's  it!  four." 

He  lifted  his  head,  which  had  drooped 
while  he  made  his  mysterious  calcula- 
tion, and  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  judge 
pronouncing  sentence:  "There  are  four 
living  men  here  who  will  be  four  dead 
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men  before  the  end  of  a  month.  Two 
of  them  are  over  fifty,  and  the  other 
two  between  twenty-six  and  thirty.  If 
you  wish  me  to  name  them,  I  will." 

"Thank  you,  Michael,  the  inn-keeper 
made  haste  to  reply.  "We  don't  in  the 
least  doubt  your  knowledge  of  hidden 
things,  but  we  much  prefer  that  you 
should  keep  it  to  yourself." 

"Just  as  you  please!"  murmured  the 
insane  man;  and  he  made  his  way 
back  to  the  door,  bent  nearly  double, 
and  sweeping  the  floor  with  his  big 
hands. 

"There's  an  old  sorcerer  for  you!" 
said  Ronan,  when  the  steps  of  the  ex- 
grave-digger  had  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

He  laughed  but  without  conviction. 
The  others  remained  silent  and  dis- 
turbed. The  old  man's  words  had  sent 
a  strong  chill  through  the  assembly. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  big  room 
seemed  charged  with  an  odor  from  the 
grave,  and  every  brow  was  visibly 
darkened  by  the  same  anxious  thought, 
"What  if  I  were  one  of  the  four" 
The  inn-keeper  proposed  a  dram.  "Let 
us  drink  to  the  memory  of  our  dead," 
said  he.  Then,  turning  to  me,  "Mi- 
chael Quizan,"  he  explained,  "is  con- 
sidered rather  a  bird  of  ill  omen  among 
us  here.  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
death-bird.  He  lives  in  the  mountains 
all  the  year,  like  a  wolf.  They  say  he 
spends  days  and  nights  talking  with 
the  Souls,  who  are  working  out  their 
expiation  up  there  among  the  brakos 
and  underbrush.  The  Ankoui  treats 
him  like  a  comrade;  chats  with  him 
quite  familiarly  as  they  travel  along, 
and  tells  him  all  his  secrets.  Belated 
shepherds  have  often  surprised  them 
colloguing  together."  "That  is  quite 
true,"  put  in  a  mountaineer.  "Only 
last  week  the  little  shepherd  at  Ca or- 
ison came  rushing  down  to  the  farm, 
all  out  of  breath,  blood  on  his  feet, 
face  whiter  than  a  shroud.  'Good 
Heavens,  what's  the  matter?'  cried  out 
old  Lena  in  a  panic.  'The  matter  is,' 
said  the  shepherd-boy,  'that    I     heard 

1  The  Ankou  is  the  personification  of  Death  in 
Lower  Brittany. 


the  Ankou  telling  Michael  Quizan  that 
he'd  have  a  harvest  to-night  down  hera 
in  Caerleon.'  And  sure  enough,  we 
buried  the  lord  of  the  manor  the  next 
day.  It  was  Jean  Rozvilien,  and  his 
men  found  him  dead  at  the  end  of  a 
furrow  he  had  just  been  tracing,  with 
his  hands  still  on  the  plow-handle." 
The  peasants  bowed  in  sign  of  assent 
and  Ronan  resumed  his  narrative: 
"As  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a 
year,  you'll  hear  it  said  that  old  Mi- 
chael, the  grave-digger,  has  given  up 
the  ghost  at  last.  Sometimes  he's  been 
eaten  alive  by  foxes  and  badgers;  some- 
times he  has  fractured  his  skull  by 
falling  off  a  precipice.  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
Sure  as  ever  All-Souls'  eve  comes 
round,  the  uncanny  old  chap  turns  up 
again.  Public  report  has  killed  him  so 
many  times,  that  one  doesn't  feel  quite 
sure  whether  he  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains or  the  tomb,  whether  he's  alive, 
or  one  of  the  dead  himself!  WTell,  my 
dear  gentleman,  you've  seen  hira  for 
yourself!  Now  he  will  go  the  round 
of  the  village  and  tell  the  same  string 
of  lies,  or  nearly  the  same,  in 
every  house."  "Are  you  quite  sure, 
asked  some  one,  "that  they  are  lies?" 

"Oh  well,  call  them  what  you  like," 
answered  Ronan;  then  added  in  a 
grayer  tone,  "After  all,  we  are  never- 
sure  of  anything  in  this  world  of  mys- 
tery! The  cleverest  of  us  have  to  feel 
our  way." 

Just  then  the  ranks  of  the  revellers 
opened  and  Gaida  came  forward,  slim 
and  brown,  and  bearing  in  her  out- 
stretched hands  a  huge  bowl  of  lard 
soup,  the  steam  of  which  enveloped 
her  like  a  white  cloud. 


Compared  with  the  other  houses  in 
Spezet  Ronan  le  Braz'  inn,  may  fairly 
be  described  as  sumptuous.  It  is,  at 
least,  fairly  clean  and  pervaded  by  a 
certain  air  of  comfort;  very  primitive 
of  course,  but  all  the  more  appreciable 
for  being  unexpected.  It  comprises, 
beside  the  kitchen,  a  tolerably  large 
room,  called  the  "hall"  or  "gentlemen's 
room"  with  a  wooden  floor,  scrubbed 
as  white  as  the  deck  of  a  vessel.    In 
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the  centre  of  this  "piece"  there  is  around 
table  with  an  oil-cloth  cover,  adorned 
with  an  unspeakable  representation 
of  the  Resurrection,  stippled  in,  after 
tue  American  fashion;  which  the  rag- 
man probably  bought  cheap,  on  one 
of  his  spring  rounds  of  some  "sea- 
widow,"  down  upon  the  coast.  The 
walls  are  adorned  by  patriotic  chro- 
mos,  the  gifts  of  drummers  for  spices 
or  liquors;  intermixed,— God  b<» 
thanked!— with  ancient  and  respect- 
able engravings,  representing  Purga- 
tory, or  the  tragical  loves  of  Damon 
and  Henriette,  or  the  distressing  Odys- 
sey of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Above  the 
fireplace  the  portrait  of  MacMahon  is 
suspended  under  the  law  against, 
drunkenness.  Pedlars  rarely  venture 
into  this  pood  canton,  so  that  the  like- 
"f  the  president  of  the  republic 
may  remain  for  a  long  time  unchanged. 

A  folding-bed  occupies  one  of  the 
corners,  a  bed  of  the  olden  time,  the 
massive  oak  of  which  shines  like  a  mir- 
ror and  is  studded  with  copper  nails. 
Under  the  pointed  cornice  is  carved  in 
relief,  the  name  of  the  ancestor  who 
ordered  this  grand  piece  of  furniture 
made  "in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1715." 
Just  as  I  finished  deciphering  the  rude 
carving  of  this  rustic  inscription 
Gaida,  who  was  making  up  my  bed, 
remarked  :— 

"The  Jew  dealers  down  at  Quimper 
have  often  offered  us  for  this  bed  ten 
times  what  it  is  worth.  But  we  don't 
wish  to  part  with  it.  It  is  unlucky  to 
sell  furniture  that  comes  from  one's 
ancient  kith  and  kin.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  dreadful  story  of  the  poor 
man  who  was  damned  for  selling  his 
mother's  psalter?" 

After  setting  out  upon  the  table  the 
items  of  a  frugal  but  appetizing  meal, 
the  hostess  was  about  leaving  me  to 
the  society  of  the  works  of  art  upon 
the  walls,  when  a  sudden  recollection 
caused  her  to  return  briskly.  "By  the 
way,"  she  began,  "did  you  notice  how- 
sullen  old  Nann  was  when  I  alluded 
to  her  trip  into  the  other  world?  Per- 
haps you  thought  I  had  been  jesting, 
but  if  you  will  please  to  remember,  she 
did  not  dare  contradict  me.    The   cir- 


cumstances are  perfectly  well  known 
all  about  here.  Just  as  true  as  I  am  an 
honest  woman  Nanna  Coadelez  went 
alive  into  Purgatory  and  came  back 
again!" 
"Did  she  tell  of  it  herself?" 
"Oh  no!  She  never  denies  it,  how- 
ever, but  she  looks  vexed  when  it  is 
■mentioned,  and  cuts  the  conversation 
short,  just  as  she  did  to-night.  Very 
likely  nothing  would  ever  have  been 
known  of  'her  adventure,  but  for  that 
dreadful  creature  Michael." 
"What,  Michael  the  madman?" 
"Yes,  or  Michael  the  seer,  just  as  you 
please!  At  all  events,  the  story  is 
this.  It  was  about  thirty-six  years 
ago.  Nanna  was  just  rising  forty 
years  old.  I  did  not  know  her  then,  be- 
cause I  wasn't  born,  but  the  people  of 
her  age  will  tell  you  that  there  wasn't 
her  equal  in  all  Cornouailles,  for  a 
handsome  face,  and  a  keen  wit.  She 
and  her  husband  were  cultivating  the 
estate  of  Kerzonn,  which  gets  both 
the  morning  and  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  goes  all  the  way  from  St.  Bridget's 
Chapel  to  the  river  Aulme.  You  never 
knew  a  happier  or  more  united  house- 
hold, but,  ah,  me!  They  say  the 
Ankou  always  likes  best  to  stop  at  the 
merriest  thresholds.  The  man  with 
the  scythe  went  to  Kerzonn  without  an 
invitation  and  Nanna  Coadelez  put  on 
widow's  weeds.  She  could  not  be  re- 
signed to  the  blow  which  had  fallen 
on  her.  Day  and  night  she  sat  by  the 
hearthstone  obstinately  refusing  all 
nourishment.  Her  tears  were  her 
meat. 

"Well,  one  afternoon  Michael  Quizan 
who  was  already  grave-digger  at  that 
time,  came  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
and  he  said:— 

"  'Poor,  dear  Nanna!  Don't  you  know 
that  the  country  of  the  dead  is  just  like 
this  of  ours  which  is  farmed  by  the  liv- 
ing? Just  as  too  much  rain-fall  spoils 
our  crops,  if  you  shed  too  many  tears 
over  the  dead,  it  is  bad  for  their  eter- 
nal salvation.  You  may  believe  what  I 
say,  Nanna  Coadelez!  Men  of  my 
trade  have  a  special  sense.  There  is  a 
secret  voice  which  tells  them  what  is 
going  on  in  the  hollows     they    hava 
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scooped  out.  Every  night  of  my  life 
I  can  hear  your  husband's  body  turn- 
ing and  returning  in  his  coffin,  as  if 
he  were  very  weary  indeed  and 
couldn't  sleep  for  the  insects.  Now 
that's  a  sign  that  his  soul  isn't  happy 
in  Purgatory,  and  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  wildness  of  your 
grief.' 

"When  he  said  this,  it  seems  that 
Nann  screamed  out,  'Not  happy,  did 
you  say?  Not  happy?  Well,  if  it 
costs  me  my  life,  and  more,  I'll  know, 
Michael  Quizan,  whether  you've  spoken 
the  truth!' 

"The  next  day,  she  made  off,  unbe- 
known to  any  of  her  people.  Where 
did  she  go?  Nobody  knows.  She  was 
away  almost  a  year,  and  one  of  her 
brothers  was  put  in  to  manage  matters 
at  the  farm.  Finally,  near  Christmas- 
time she  reappeared,  but,  poor  dear,  in 
what  a  state,  and  how  changed  from 
what  she  had  been!  Her  very  brother 
hardly  knew  her.  Her  fresh  complex- 
ion was  all  dried  up,  her  hair  was  as 
white  as  snow,  and  her  eyes  which 
used  to  be  so  pleasant,  had  a  sort  of 
sullen  fire  in  them.  More  than  all  this, 
there  was  a  strange  smell  about  her. 
a  smell  like  roasted  flesh.  They  tried 
to  make  her  talk,  but  all  she  would 
say  was.  Mind  your  business.'  Of 
course,  the  tongues  wagged  all  the 
same,  and  the  most  contradictory  sto- 
ried got  about.  But  when  Michael  Qui- 
zan heard  that  Nann  had  come  back, 
he  went,  one  day,  to  Kerzonn  and  he 
found  her  milking  the  cows.  'Ah  ha!' 
says  he,  'I'm  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  got  back  to  work  again.  And 
how  about  your  journey,  Nanna? 
Was  it  successful?  Did  you  get  good 
news  of  your  husband,  Per  Coadelez?' 
'You,'  she  said,  without  lifting  her 
eyes,  'be  pleased  to  go  your  ways!' 
But  he  persisted,  and  then,  all  at  once, 
she  sprang  up  and  shrieked  out,— 

"  'Off  with  you,  you  churchyard  pole- 
cat! Out  of  my  sight  this  instant,  or 
I'll  have  you  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
watch-dog!'  And  she  lightened  at  him 
with  her  angry  eyes. 

"But  all  he  said  was,  'Now  I  know 
what  it  is  you've  been  hiding  from  us 


all!  Your  eyes  are  flame-color.  They 
have  seen  the  place  of  ftreV 

"From  that  time  on,  the  mistress  of 
Kerzonn  was  just  an  object  of  awe 
and  curiosity  in  the  parish.  Not  only 
was  it  considered  certain  that  she  had 
visited  Purgatory  but  they  used  to  give 
all  the  particulars  of  the  means  she 
employed  to  compass  her  end,  and  all 
the  obstacles  she  encountered  on  the 
dark  ways  she  had  to  travel.  There 
couldn't  be  so  much  talk,  of  course, 
without  its  coming  to  Nann's  ears;  all 
the  farm-servants  were  gossiping 
about  it.  For  a  long  time  she  pre- 
tended not  to  hear,  as  also  not  to  see 
that  at  church  on  Sundays,  her  neigh- 
bors pulled  their  chairs  away  from 
her's  superstitiously,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren in  the  street  pointed  at  her  and 
said:  'That's  the  woman  who  has 
been  in  the  land  of  the  Souls.'  But  it 
troubled  her  all  the  same,  and  the 
proof  is,  that  she  got  rid  of  her  fine 
place  at  Kerzonn  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity and  rented,  at  the  halves,  a 
miserable  little  holding,  down  Lanne- 
dern  way,  some  six  leagues  from  here. 

"Well,  that  is  all.  Do  you  think,  or 
don't  you?  that  it  is  Nanna  Coadelez' 
true  story?  They  don't  say  so  much 
about  it  now,  but  when  I  was  a  young 
girl,  she  used  still  to  go  out  watching; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  always  think  of  it 
at  this  season,  when  the  tall,  dry  fig- 
ure of  old  Nann  rises  up  in  the  door- 
way and  she  asks  for  a  lodging.  If 
you  could  only  take  the  padlock  off  the 
lips  of  that  woman,  you  might  learn 
a  good  deal  about  those  who  are  gone." 

GJiida  paused  dreamily,  letting  her 
long,  brown  eyelashes  sweep  her  rosy 
cheeks,  and  still  clasping  the  chair - 
back  with  her  hands,  as  she  had  done 
during  our  entire  interview. 

"What  did  the  old  woman  say  last 
night?"  I  asked  her,  "when  Michael 
Quizan  came  in?" 

"Nothing,  sir.  They  always  pre- 
tend not  to  know  one  another, 
those  two,  but  that's  another 
story,  more  mysterious  than  the  first. 
The  tale  goes  that  when  Nanna  crossed 
the  bounds  of  this  parish,  she  invoked 
her  ancestors,  and  called  for  vengeance 
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on  the  grave-digger,  and  cursed  him  in 
his  limbs  and  his  faculties.  And  so, 
not  long  after,  Michael  was  found  one 
morning  in  his  bed,  quite  motionless, 
with  his  back  broken,  and  his  eyes 
wild,  and  his  reason  gone.  The  dead 
of  Kerzonn  had  come  down  the  grave- 
yard steps,  to  accomplish  Nann's  male- 
diction." 


When,  after  finishing  my  frugal  meal 
I  returned  to  the  kitchen,  I  found  the 
room  nearly  empty,  peasants  and  peas- 
ant-women having  dispersed  and  gone 
their  ways  in  the  night  through  the 
quagmires  or  over  the  steep  mountain 
paths.  There  remained  only  about  a 
dozen  persons,  heads  of  families,  some 
of  them  shepherds  and  some  field-la- 
borers, but  all  more  or  less  nearly  re- 
lated either  to  the  inn-keeper,  or  to  his 
wife.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  tor- 
tuous ramifications  and  multiplications 
of  Breton  relationship.  Seated  on 
either  side  of  a  transverse  table,  with 
Ronan  enthroned  at  one  end,  while 
Giiida  carved  at  the  other,  they  ate  and 
drank  in  silence.  Rarely  was  a  word 
exchanged  between  the  mouthfuls; 
their  very  gestures,  except  for  the 
movement  of  the  jaws,  were  grave  and 
measured.  In  the  centre  of  the  table 
stood  a  jar  of  cider,  into  which  they 
all  plunged  their  pint-pots  simultane- 
ously, each  guest  saying,  as  he  did  so, 
"Here's  a  health  to  the  living!  To 
which  all  responded  in  chorus.  "And 
may  God  pardon  the  souls  of  the 
dead!" 

This  family  love-feast  had,  for  me,  a 
solemn  and  almost  liturgical  character. 
Presently  I  was  myself  invited  by  Ro- 
nan to  a  seat  on  his  right,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  benches.  "You  belong  in 
the  Le  Braz  row,"  he  said;  "opposite  us 
is  the  row  of  the  Tromeur,  from  one  of 
the  branches  of  whose  line  my  wife 
comes.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  cast  a 
thought  upon  the  ancestor  who  was 
the  first  to  bear  our  name?  For  my 
part,  in  my  solitary  jaunts  with  my 
old  nag,  just  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  way,  I  have  sometimes  made 
believe  that  I  was  holding  a  respectful 


conversation  with  him,  through  the 
thick  fog  of  the  intervening  years.  He 
must  have  been  a  stout  fellow!  The 
very  name  which  he  has  bequeathed 
us,  shows  that.  I  wonder  what  his  call- 
ing was.  Was  he  seaman  or  lands- 
man, rich  or  poor,  learned  or  igno- 
rant? God  only  knows!  But  he  was 
an  honest  man  and  he  begat  honest 
folk.  Eh,  cousin?"  I  could  only  bow 
in  assent.  "Here's  to  the  health  of  the 
Le  Braz,"i  concluded  the  rag-man. 
"And  to  the  health  of  the  Tromeur 
also,"    returned    Giiida. 

An  old  shepherd,  with  a  long,  white 
beard  and  a  very  patriarchal  aspect 
now  rose  and  said:  "Peace  be  to  men 
on  earth;  and  peace  to  the  souls  of  the 
dead!" 

Pipes  were  lighted  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy  began  to  circulate.  Outside, 
according  to  the  Brecon  expression, 
the  wind  was  getting  up  with  the 
moon.  The  voice  of  the  gale,  at  first 
feeble  and  hesitating,  swelled  and 
strengthened,  until  it  filled  all  space 
with  a  formidable  roar.  The  guests 
presently  fell  to  discoursing  among 
themselves  upon  the  dead  of  the  past 
year.  They  enumerated  the  merits 
and  virtues  of  each  one;  the  striking 
events  of  his  life;  the  circumstances  of 
his  departure.  It  was  like  a  funeral 
litany  improvised,  verse  by  verse,  with 
a  regular  refrain  of  "God  pardon  him!" 

When  Gaida  flung  a  handful  of 
chips  upon  the  sinking  fire,  somebody 
said,  "That's  right!  Warm  us  with 
them  until  we  sleep  upon  them!" 

"I'll  bet,"  said  the  rag-man,  turning 
toward  me,  '"that  you  didn't  under- 
stand that!" 

I  had  to  admit  as  much. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "when  the  joiner 
has  knocked  up  a  coffin,  he  is  always 
very  careful  to  lay  the  chips  he  has 
made  along  the  bottom  of  it,  for  a  kind 
of  litter.  It's  hard,  of  course,  but 
softer  for  the  corpse  than  the  bare 
boards  would  be.  You'd  never  catch 
a  workman  in  this  country  keeping  one 
of  those  chips  in  his  shop!" 

"No,  indeed,"  observed  another. 
"He'd  be  afraid  the  dead  would  come 

1  Braz  in  Breton  means  strong. 
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back  for  it.  The  thing  has  happened." 
The  flame  upon  the  hearth  now  soared 
up  high  and  clear,  throwing  into  strik- 
ing relief  'the  sharply  cut  profile  of  old 
Nann,  who  had  sat  on  all  this  while, 
in  her  oaken  armchair,  her  bust  pro- 
truding, her  bony  hands  laid  between 
her  knees,  indifferent  to  all  that  went 
on  about  her.  Her  little  pipe  still  hung 
from  her  lips  with  the  bowl  upside 
down;  her  thoughts  were  far  away;  her 
sombre  visage  wore  an  agonized  and 
mysterious  expression,  at  once  awe- 
stricken  and  awe-inspiring.  She  had 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  talk  of 
the  guests.  "I  don't  belong  to  the 
clan,"  was  her  curt  reply,  when  I  had 
taken  the  armchair  opposite  her  and 
made  some  respectful  allusion  to  her 
silence.  Stooping  to  relight  her  pipe, 
she  picked  up  a.  coal  from  the  ashes 
and  blew  it  into  life  in  the  hollow  of 
her  hand.  "Aren't  you  afraid  of  burn- 
ing yourself?"  I  asked. 

"Not  at  all.  Fire  doesn't  catch  on 
ice,  and  my  poor  miserable  body  is 
nothing  but  an  icicle  now." 

"You  have  reached  a  great  age, 
grandmother.  Those  eyes  of  yours 
must  have  seen  many  things." 

"They  have  seen  what  life  has  to 
show.  They  have  seen  folk  die,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  glad  and 
the  sad.  They  are  just  waiting  to 
close  in  the  long  sleep  of  the  great 
night  without  stars.  The  sooner,  the 
better!  I  am  seventy-six  years  old. 
My  people  are  all  gone.  My  days  are 
fulfilled.  I  am  just  an  old,  tired  trav- 
eller crouching  by  the  wayside,  wait- 
ing for  the  Ankou's  cart.  It  will  be 
a  good  moment  for  me  when  I  hear 
the  creaking  of  his  ill-greased  wheels." 

She  spoke  in  short,  clear  phrases; 
distinct  from  one  another  as  though 
severed  with  a  bill-hook.  Her  eyes 
glittered  like  a  wild-cat's,  as  she 
added,  sententiously,— 

"This  world  is  a  desert  solitude  for 
me,  but  down  there  it  is  very  populous. 
There  are  many  more  dead  folk 
under  the  earth,  than  living  upon  the 
face  of  it." 

Ronan  now  joined  us  and  invited  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  do  the  same. 


"Come  and  warm  yourselves  a  bit, 
boys!    There's  no  hurry!" 

"There  are  four  places,"  said  the  old 
shepherd  with  the  snowy  head,  as  he 
came  forward,  "where  a  Breton  likes 
to  linger;  under  a  hay-stack  with  his 
girl;  in  the  church  before  his  God;  in 
the  inn  over  his  pint-pot,  and  in  the 
chimney-corner  with  his  pipe."  A  ring 
was  then  formed  and  the  talk  became 
general. 

Strange,  indelible  vigil!  I  was  again 
reminded  in  a  far-off,  mysterious  way 
of  the  "black  vespers"  which  I  had 
just  attended  in  the  damp  and  murky 
/sanctuary.  There  was  the  same  deep 
composure.  A  singular  gravity  sat 
upon  every  countenance.  Each  man, 
as  he  spoke  in  his  turn,  as  he  told  his 
anecdote,  or,  as  I  might  say,  chanted 
his  anthem,  appeared  to  feel  that  he 
was  discharging  a  sacred  rite.  It  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  funeral 
nocturne,  and  positively  there  was  a 
touch  of  grandeur  in  the  scene.  For 
chapel,  a  pothouse;  a  miserable,  melan- 
choly little  mountain  inn,  with  flitches 
hanging  from  the  beams,  and  walls 
adorned  by  earthenware  pint-pots, 
garlanded  with  gaudy  flowers.  For 
altar,  the  earliest  altar  of  our  race, 
the  hearth  stone,  with  its  soul  of 
winged,  whispering  flame.  For  rainis- 
trants,  a  dozen  old  men,  representing 
the  "ancients"  of  the  tribe,  ishy,  sim- 
ple souls  under  rough  exteriors,  the 
sons  of  a  race  deeply  pervaded  by  the 
primeval  awe,— "oppressa  gravi  sub 
religione"— Such  were  the  Aryan  ves- 
pers of  the  remotest  times  in  the  huts 
of  the  first  shepherds. 

Eleven  o'clock  struck  on  the  old  time- 
piece the  swinging  of  whose  pendulum 
could  be  seen  through  a  crack  which 
extended  the  entire  length  of  the 
wooden  case.  At  the  same  moment 
there  arose  out  of  the  deep  stillness  of 
the  street,  a  click  of  sabots,  and  the 
tinkling  of  a  bell.  All  the  company 
started  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  "It  is  the  man  who  announces 
the  dead,"  said  Ronan  to  me,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  it  was  one 
man's  duty  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
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ber  1st  to  make  the  round  of  the  ham- 
let, and  give  notice  by  ringing  his  bell 
of  the  approach  of  midnight,  the  hour 
of  the  dead. 

"Come,  come,"  said  one  of  the  peas- 
ants. "We  are  warm  enough.  It  is 
our  ancestors'  turn  now,  you  know  the 
adage,  'Death  is  cold,  and  the  dead 
are  chilly.'  " 

And  old  Nann  added,  as  she  gathered 
her  skirts  about  her,  "May  the  tire  of 
the  hearth  be  sweet  to  them;"  while 
the  rest  responded  "Amen"  as  to  a 
prayer. 

The  "watchers"  now  took  leave.  I 
went  a  few  steps  outside  with  them, 
and  looked  after  them,  as  they  disap- 
peared into  the  night.  The  wind  was 
blowing  in  great  gusts,  with  sudden 
calms  between.  A  dim,  dissolving 
moon,  vague  as  those  Medusae  which 
we  sometimes  see  floating  in  the  trans- 
parent places  of  the  sea,  bathed  the 
motionless  shapes  of  the  mountains 
with  a  pale  radiance,  a  sort  of  sinister 
polar  glow.  The  fields  and  the  wide 
waste  of  country  wore  a  bluish  tint, 
like  that  of  sleeping  lakes. 

All  down  the  village  street,  doors 
were  shutting,  locks  creaking,  and  the 
tiny  windows  under  the  projecting 
eaves  were  darkened,  one  by  on^. 
"Ho  there!"  cried  Ronan.  "Come  in!" 
we  have  but  a  few  minutes  left. 
Xann  and  my  wife  have  the  table  all 
set  for  the  Souls." 

A  cloth  of  fine  linen,  yellow  as  saf- 
fron with  a  long  hanging  fringe,  had 
been  spread  over  the  kitchen  table,  and 
all  manner  of  eatables  set  forth:  a 
slice  of  ham,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  an 
enormous  jug  of  foamy  cream.  "The 
dead,"  said  the  rag-man,  "dote  on  milk. 
It's  purifying,  you  know!" 

There  were  actually  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  feast  of  the  Parentalia. 
The  spectacle  was  a  Strange  one. 
"Will  the  dead  come?"  I  inquired. 

"How  can  you  ask?"  demanded  Gaida, 
with  much  animation.  "Of  course 
they  will  come!  They  are  arriving  this 
very  minute!  They  will  sit  down  here 
where  we  are  sitting,  and  they  will 
talk  about  us  just  as  we  have  beeu 
talking  about  them.    And  they   won't 


go  till  day-break  after  having  peered 
into  every  nook  and  corner  with  those 
eyes  of  theirs  which  ndthing  escapes, 
and  they  will  be  friendly  or  angry,  ac- 
cording as  they  like  what  they  see,  or 
no." 

"Has  any  one  ever  seen  them?" 

"I  should  not  suppose  any  one  ever 
dared  spy  upon  them." 

"Oh  yes,  they  have,"  interrupted 
old  Nanna. 

"Gab  Prunenec,  he  was  determined 
to  gelt  sight  of  them.  So  he  peeped 
over  the  bed-clothes.  But  he  paid  for 
it.  All  the  members  of  his  family 
Mho  had  ever  died,  with  his  own 
father  at  the  head  of  them,  came 
clawing  at  his  eyes,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  wept  tears  of  blood.  If 
you  take  my  advice,  man-of^the-town, 
you'll  sleep  with  your  face  to  the  wall 
this  night,"  and  a  shiver  ran  through 
her,  as  she  spoke. 

"Hold!"  she  said,  a  moment  later, 
turning  very  pale.  "I've  had  a  sign! 
A  Soul  just  brushed  by  me.  Good- 
night!" 

She  then  mounted  the  steps  into  the 
loft,  and  disappeared  through  the 
black  hole  of  the  trap-door.  Gaida 
covered  the  fire  with  blocks  of  peat, 
so  that  it  might  last  till  dawn  and 
Ronan  conducted  me  back  to  the  "gen- 
tleman's room"  where  I  Was  to  sleep 
in  the  monumental  bed  of  our  ances- 
tors. "Feel!"  he  said.  "It  is  a  good 
mattress.  God  grant  your  sleep  may 
be  the  same.  I'll  leave  the  light  burn- 
ing, but  I  should  recommend  you  to  put 
it  out  as  soon  as  you  get  in  bed."  And 
just  before  closing  the  door  behind  him 
he  bethought  himself  to  say,— 

"Oh,  I  forgot!  If  you  hear  singing 
outside  the  house  don't  be  alarmed." 

"No,  no,  I  understand."  I  had  heard 
the  curious  tradition  of  'the  "Death- 
singers,"  who  go  from  door  to  door,  on 
the  evening  of  All-Saints  wailing  for 
the  departed. 

VI. 

Exactly  on  the  stroke  of  midnight, 
they  went  by.  In  an  interval  of  still- 
ness between  two  great  gusts  of  wind, 
their  voices  rose  in  a  forlorn  lament: 
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the  quavering  accents  of  old  men, 
mingling  with  the  tones,  crystalline  or 
nasal,  as  might  be  of  women  and 
youths.    The  old  men  droned  — 

You  lie  abed,  and  take  your  ease! 

The  poor  Souls  do  so,  never  more! 
You  spread  your  limbs,  and  are  at  peace ; 

The  Souls  move  on  from  door  to  door. 

Five  boards,  and  one  white  sheet  they 
have, 

A  wisp  of  straw  beneath  the  head, 
Five  foot  of  earth  to  fill  the  grave 

These  ai  e  the  riches  of  the  dead ! 

They  went  on  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  Souls,  identifying  themselves 
with  them.  They  told  of  the  dread 
solitude,  'the  long  anguish,  the  mani- 
fold tortures  of  the  place  of  expiation. 
They  reproached  the  living  with  their 
inconstancy,  and  showed  them,  against 
the  early  day  when  they  too  must  die, 
the  spectre  of  universal  ingratitude 
and  everlasting  regret. 

The  women  and  young  men  knocked 
first  upon  the  window-panes  and  then 
isang:— 

Out.  bare-foot,  on  the  naked  ground, 
All  who  live  and  are  sane  and  sound ! 
Jesus  calls  you  to  wake  and  pray 
For  the  Souls  that  have  passed  away! 

I  had  never  in  my  life  listened  to  so 
despairing  a  lament.  The  accent  of 
the  old  men  in  particular  fairly  froze 
the  heart  with  anguish.  It  came  like 
a  shriek  of  terror,  a  heart-rending  ap- 
peal out  of  the  very  abyss  of  mortality. 

I  must  confess  that  I  experienced  a 
sense  of  relief,  when  the  funeral  musi- 
cians finally  withdrew,  and  the  wind 
got  up  and  «wrept  away  into  space  the 
echo  of  their  strain. 

But  for  some  time  after  this  I  could 
hear  the  restless  movements  of  Nanna 
Coadelez  in  the  loft  above.  She 
seemed  to  be  kneeling  upon  her  pallet 
and  intoning  the  De  Profundis,  while 
Ronan  and  Gitida  gave  the  responses 
from  their  folding-bed  in  the  kitchen. 
Finally  there  was  an  immense  silence 
broken  only  by  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 


and  those  other  barely  perceptible 
sounds  which  are  made  by  inanimate 
things,  when  the  household  sleeps. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  French 
of  Anatole  le  Braz. 


From  The  National  Review. 
HAMPTON  COURT  IN  BY-GONE  YEARS. 

For  some  whose  familiar  knowledge 
of  it  dates  back  from  a  far-past  child- 
hood, the  very  sound  of  the  name  jf 
Hampton  Court  bears  a  sense  of  old- 
world  quiet.  The  noise  of  fountains 
falling  in  rippling  rhythm,  or  the  echo 
of  the  sentry's  measured  tread  upon 
the  flags,  returns— and  there  is  the  smell 
of  limes  in  blossom,  and  a  feeling  of  old 
days  gone  by,  and  of  all  that  made  up 
for  us  the  unforgotten  past.  The 
present  writer's  grandmother,!  who 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  inhabited 
apartments  at  the  very  top  of  the 
palace*  and  with  her  and  her  life  there, 
the  whole  place  is  to  me  associated. 
Down  her  long  stone  stair  of  nigh  a 
hundred  steps  she  went,  and  up  she 
climbed  again,  once  a  day  at  least,  till 
a  short  time  before  her  death  in  1852. 
I  knew  her  for  some  twenty  years,  and 
to  me  she  was  always  very  old.  People 
said  she  was  a  pretty  old  lady,  with  her 
round  dimpled  face,  and  the  arch  look 
in  her  grey  eyes.  Youth,  however, 
sees  not  the  beauty  of  age,  and  vividly, 
as  yesterday.  I  can  still  recall  the  be- 
wildering  disappointment  when  she 
gave  me  one  birthday,  her  gift  of  a  lock 
of  snow-white  hair  in  a  gold  locket. 
The  baby  heart  had  coveted  instead  an 
auburn  curl  from  the  front  that  adorned 
her  grandmother's  brow!  It  was  then 
that  I  heard  with  childish  wonder  the 
story  of  how  her  hair  had  turned  grey 
in  a  single  night,  after  receiving  the 
letter  which  contained  the  news  of  her 
husband's  death.2  He  had  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies  to  take  up  his  appointment 
as  governor  of  Tobago,  and  died  of  the 

1  Lady  Albina  Cumberland,  daughter  of  George, 
third  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

2  The  eldest  son  of  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
dramatist. 
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yellow  fever  just  as  the  long  voyage 
ended,  and  his  ship  had  steered  into 
port.  In  those  days,  my  grandmother, 
as  one  of  Queen  Charlotte's  ladies,  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  George  III. 
In  youth  she  had  been  very  lovely,  and 
this,  her  portrait  by  Romney,  testified. 
Probably,  scarce  any  one  is  now  living 
who  remembers  her  figure  as  she  used 
to  be  seen  walking  in  Hampton  Court 
Gardens.  A  little  old  woman,  rather 
bent,  yet  with  slow  and  stately  gait. 
Her  train  of  soft  black  mode  silk  she 
held  up  at  the  back  as  she  walked.  A 
white  kerchief,  and  a  black  lace  veil 
arranged  over  her  close  round  cap,  com- 
pleted the  picturesque  toilette.  Bonnet 
she  never  wore,  excepting  on  Sundays 
for  service  in  the  chapel.  At  chapel, 
Lady  A.  (she  was  always  "Lady  A." 
to  her  family  and  friends)  sat  up-stairs 
in  the  royal  closet,  or  enclosed  gallery, 
then  the  exclusive  right  of  present  or 
former  members  of  the  household. 
Here  she  made  a  point  of  beguiling  the 
hour  of  service  with  the  peculiar 
chronic  long-drawn  cough,  in  which 
Siie  indulged  to  the  exasperation  of  the 
whole  congregation.  Vainly  they 
threatened  to  bring  it  before  the  Board 
of  Green  Cloth— the  "Star  Chamber"  of 
Hampton  Court;  Lady  A.'s  cough  was 
indomitable.  Little  do  I  remember 
now  of  her  real  character.  I  know  that 
she  loved  flowers,  and  kept  myrtles  on  a 
wire  stand;  that  she  wrote  beautiful 
prayers  in  the  fly-leaves  of  her  prayer- 
books;  that  she  "quizzed"  her  friends 
(smart  remarks  were  styled  "quizzing" 
in  her  day),  and  that  they  did  not  al- 
ways see  the  joke.  I  remember  that  in 
hot  weather  she  would  cool  her  carpets 
with  a  fine-rosed  garden  watering-pot; 
that  she  had  a  passion  for  open  win- 
dows, for  silver  plate,  and  also  for  beau- 
tiful books,— and  for  cutting  out  of 
them  valuable  prints  which  she 
gummed  into  a  portfolio.  I  remember 
also  the  rose-pink  rouge  which,  though 
daintily  applied  every  afternoon  on  one 
cheek,  was  so  often  forgotten  on  the 
other,  and  the  quaint  handwriting- 
hard  to  decipher,  and  well  sanded  over 
with  glittering  gold  sand.  I  remember, 
also,   her  affectionate  devotion,  to  the 


royal  family  whom  she  served  so  long. 
I  dearly  loved  my  grandmother.  By 
whomsoever  else  she  might  be  feared, 
to  the  children  she  never  was  severe, 
and  she  never  said  she  missed  from  her 
store  the  pates  de  guimauve  and 
jujubes,  which  we  could  not  resist, 
though  we  sometimes  tried. 

In  these  days  of  imitated  art,  it  is  no 
small  privilege  to  be  able  to  see  at  the 
back  of  the  mind's  eye,  distinct  and 
clear  as  a  Dutch  painting,  rooms  like 
those  at  the  top  of  the  long  stairs. 
Rooms  furnished  in  the  days  before 
intuitive  good  taste  had  vanished.  The 
drawing-room  especially  shines  out  to 
memory,  distinct  and  clear  in  its 
minutest  details.  From  the  dark  ma- 
hogany Sheraton  or  Chippendale  tables*, 
the  Indian  cabinets,  bearing  on  their 
tops  blue  delft  bowls  filled  with  rose 
leaves;  the  bookcases  and  what-nots 
carrying  white  Japanese  crabs  and 
vases,  besides  the  old  novels  ranged  in 
their  endless  volumes;  and  the  China 
mandarin  decently  robed  in  faded  vel- 
vet, reclining  under  a  card-table  near 
the  door— to  the  high,  square,  srnall- 
paned  windows,  and  green  moreen 
window-cushions,  there  is  not  a  jarring 
note  to  be  descried  in  the  harmonious 
whole.  Through  those  wide  open  win- 
dows—ever thrown  wide  except  in  dead 
of  winter — came  the  continuous  cease- 
less fall  of  the  fountain  below  in  the 
gardens;  most  dreamily  delicious  sound! 
Sometimes  the  fountain  would  go  mad, 
and  dance  wildly  up  and  down.  Even 
in  those  intervals,  the  very  splash  of 
it  was  musical.  In  through  the  win- 
dows would  steal  warm  wafts  of  sweet- 
ness on  summer  afternoons  from  the 
blossoming  lime  avenues.  Leaning 
out,  we  watched  the  blue-backed  swal- 
lows in  mid-air  under  the  windows, 
coursing  up  and  down;  or  in  late 
autumn,  clustering  about  the  grey-stone 
mouldings.  And  then  the  view!  From 
the  palace  centret.  in  lengthening,  dark 
procession,  radiated  the  straight  lines 
of  heavy-headed  yews.  Beyond  the 
garden's  water-boundary,  the  long 
canal  and  the  avenues  of  Home  Park 
made  a  lesson  in  beautiful  perspective. 
On  the  left,  a  green  vista  led  on  a  mile 
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away,  closed  by  the  mottled  old  square 
tower  of  Kingston  Church.  Down  to 
the  edge  of  the  canal  at  sundown,  the 
whole  herd  of  fallow  deer  would  troop 
with  velvet  step  to  drink,  then  plunge 
in  and  swim  across  to  the  other  side. 
At  dusk  we  watched  for  the  white  owl, 
who  rarely  failed  on  silent  wing  to 
cross  from  the  left  bank  to  the  right. 
The  distant  end  of  the  canal  fifty  years 
ago  seemed  to  be  a  wood;  now  there  is 
but  a  hard  line  of  bald  white  buildings. 
The  beauty  of  the  ancient  yew-trees 
(there  were  hollies,  too),  once  the  gar- 
den's pride,  has  deteriorated  since  then. 
It  must  be  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  that  they  underwent  a  barbarous 
persecution.  With  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing their  appearance,  the  authorities 
one  day  took  the  trees  in  hand.  Some 
of  them  had  grown  to  be  great  ivy  tods 
rather  than  yews,  so  smothered  were 
they  in  ivy.  So  the  ivy  was  backed  and 
stripped  off,  only  to  find  the  gaunt 
straggling  heads  that  remained,  too  old 
and  too  far  gone  to  bush  out  again. 
Then  the  trunks  were  literally  flayed: 
all  the  natural  roughness  smoothed 
away;  and  then,  when  laid  bare  and 
naked,  it  is  whispered  that  they  were 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water!  Poor 
yews!  could  such  cruelty  ever  be  forgot, 
even  if  advised  by  the  first  gardeners  of 
the  day?  In  the  long  ago,  that  is 
Imaged  deep  in  the  magic  mirror  of 
memory,  the  Hampton  Court  yews  were 
in  the  zenith  of  their  full  perfection  of 
size  and  shape.  Few  in  number,  how- 
ever, were  the  flowers  in  the  plots  sur- 
rounding them  Which  bordered  the 
close-shaven  lawns.  There  were  yellow 
crocuses  in  March,  in  double  rank  along 
the  edges  of  the  turf.  Along  the  Broad 
Walk,  as  one  goes  towards  the  Flower- 
pot gate,  China  roses  and  heliotrope  and 
dark  crimson  fuchsias,  struggling  with 
masses  of  blue  convolvulus  and  migno- 
nette, together  made  sweet  confusion  in 
the  border.  Here  and  there  rose  a  tall 
dahlia,  stiffly  overlooking  all.  No  great 
variety;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  then  no  carpet  bedding!  The  reign 
of  that  form  of  floral  tyranny  did  not 
till  long  after  begin  to  vex  the  poet's 
soul.     Virginian    stock— lovely    in    the 
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blending  of  its  variegated  hues— there 
must  have  been  besides.  For,  as  a  little 
child,  I  once  surprised  a  tiny  flower  of 
it  on  a  window-sill  at  the  palace  top. 
A  bird  must  have  somehow  carried  up 
the  seed,  and  it  had  lodged  in  a  cranny 
between  the  stones.  The  window  was 
intersected  by  the  great  triangular 
stone  pediment,  which  shut  off  half  the 
daylight,  lending  an  almost  prison  gloom 
to  the  chamber  within.  The  gloom,  I 
remember,  was  heightened  by  the  orna- 
ments on  the  high  chimney-piece;  a  row 
of  dull  greyish-colored,  queer-shaped 
cups,  which  were  made  at  the  time  of 
the  famine  to  hold  a  little  jam  and  look 
if  possible  like  pastry,  and  so  to  save 
the  flour. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  during  church 
time  the  child  was  left  alone  in  the 
room.  It  was  dull  and  dark,  so  she 
climbed  up  to  the  window,  and  dis- 
covered with  ineffable  delight  the 
radiant  little  lilac  quatrefoil  just  out- 
side! Afterwards,  the  growing  girl 
found  again  her  childhood's  "prison 
flower"  in  "Picciola's"  well-loved  pages. 
And  now,  long  years  after,  regularly  as 
April  days  come  round,  a  little  packet 
of  Virginian  stock  seed  is  brought  in 
by  the  gardener  and  laid  on  her  writing- 
table;  and  the  old  woman  goes  out  into 
the  garden,  and  with  her  own  hands 
sows  the  seed  for  remembrance,  where 
best  the  sun  and  showers  may  nurture 
it.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  flowers  of  the  Gar- 
dens, we  loved  best  of  all  the  "Star  of 
Bethlehem."  The  plants  grew  wild 
about  the  roots  of  the  limes  near  the 
Pavilion  Walk,  and  season  after  season 
they  appeared,  and  never  missed.  Star- 
like is  that  lovely  flower;  and  yet,  how 
wan  and  watery  shine  its  grey-green 
petals!  June  is  the  month  when  it  is 
due,  when  the  harbinger  of  joy  whose 
name  it  bears  has  long  since  paled  in 
Eastern  skies.  The  idea  of  something 
sacred  seems  not  uncommon  in  names 
of  plants  of  that  race.  Ornithogalum 
arabicum  (pure  white  with  centre  of 
shining  black)  is  in  Spanish  "Oyoz  de 
Christos,"  or  "The  eyes  of  Christ." 

On  the  narrower  canal,  whose  clear 
waters  girdle  all  that  portion  of  the  gar- 
dens lying  nearest  to  Home  Park  (it 
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used  not  to  be  called  "T/ie"  Home  Park), 
neither  geese  nor  ducks  were  known; 
and  the  little  duck-houses  of  these  days 
were  not  in  existence  then.    A  pair  of 
swans  ruled  in  solitary  state,  or  anon 
forgot  their  dignity  by  standing  on  their 
heads  and  grubbiug  among  the  weeds 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind.    A  black 
swan  was  at  one  time  permitted  to  bear 
them  company.      In  the  brown  shade 
cast   by   trees   upon   the   water,   often 
might  be  dimly  seen  a  dark  length  of 
lazy  pike — moveless  as  a  piece  of  dead 
stick.      Reeds  grew  sparely  where  the 
rich  turf  met  the  water  on  the  other 
side,  next  the  park  rails.      It  was  re- 
served for  modern  taste  a  few  years 
ago  to  dig  this  strip  of  grass,  and  make 
of  it  a  kitchen-garden  and  a  store-place 
for  manure.    There,  in  the  days  before 
such  profanation  was  thought  of,  near 
this  cool,  quiet  spot,  by  the  water,  the 
palace    ladies,    on    hot    summer    after- 
noons,   would    bring    their    books    and 
work-baskets.    Even  on  a  Saturday,  the 
van-loads    of    cockneys— an    appellation 
then  in  vogue  for  the  London  people- 
would  scarcely  care  to  out-wend  in  that 
direction.     The    swrans,    with    ruffling 
plumage,    swam    up    and    down;    and 
gossip  told  how  one  day  the  black  swran, 
in  passing  by,  stretched  his  long  neck 
and  snatched  her  silver  thimble  from  a 
lady  sitting  on  the  green.    She,  equal 
to  the  occasion,  seized  the  black  thief 
by  the  throat,  and  ere  the  thimble  had 
time  to   slip   down   the   length   of   it, 
forced    him    to    disgorge.     Where   the 
narrower  canal,  and  the  triple  line  of 
its  bordering  lime-trees   end   westerly, 
at  an  angle  following  the  river's  course, 
a    broad    green    terrace    walk    begins. 
The  Pavilion  Walk  bore  a  character  of 
gentle  mystery,  which  drew  one's  steps 
that  way  as  with  a  spell.    All  along  the 
grass    at    intervals    there    stood    great 
solemn  yews.    Such  of  them  as  still  re- 
main are  full  of  dark  grandeur,   but 
time  and  neglect  have  broken  up  the 
long  line,  and  their  number  is  dimin- 
ished. 

On  a  crescent-shaped  lawn  beside  the 
Water  Gallery,  and  rounding  to  the 
Green  Terrace,  is  an  old  carved  stone 
pedestal.    The  statue  or  vase,  in  com- 


mon with  all  those  others  that  at  one 
time  decorated  the  gardens,  had  long 
been  carried  away  to  another  place,  or 
else   destroyed.    This    grey    stone,    en- 
grailed with  lichened  eld,  was  an  en- 
chanted stone — or  so  they  said.    If  at 
evening  one  knelt  down  and  laid  the  ear 
against  it,  the  fairies  talking  might  be 
heard.    Many  an  evening  have  we,  as 
children,  lagged  behind  while  our  elders 
walked  on,  and  stolen  over  the  grass 
to  crouch  beside  the  cold  grey  stone. 
Yet,  not  for  all  our  listening,  did  we 
ever  hear  one  low  whisper  from  a  fairy's 
lips.    It  is  true  that  in  the  thick  fog  of 
a    November    afternoon,    a    chain    of 
brown  beads  tossed  over  the  high  river 
wall  has  been  known  to  fall  at  the  feet 
of  one   walking   alone   there;   and   al- 
though  received  as  a  mystic  gift,   to 
change  at  once  into  a  string  of  common 
horse-chestnuts!    And  it  is  true  as  his- 
tory itself!  that  no  person  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  the  task  of  walking  straight 
along  that  smooth   turf   between    the 
willow-fringed   Thames    and   the    yew 
trees'  line,  with  their  eyes  shut.    It  was 
thus    without   question   in    my   grand- 
mother's time;  there  is  hardly  leisure 
nowadays    for    such-like    follies.      In- 
finitely remote  and  far  away  did  the 
tangled  wilderness  of  the  Pavilion  Gar- 
den, at  the  far  end,  in  those  days  seem. 
In    "the   Pavilion"    lived    an    old    Mrs. 
Moore.    She  was  seldom  seen  abroad, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  the  walls  of  her  house, 
nor   ever  penetrated   more   than   once 
beyond    the    wicket    into    the    garden. 
That  once  was  enough!    What  appeared 
to  be  a  red  and   white  speckled  calf 
rushed    out    and    beset    us    from    the 
moment  we  entered  and  the  little  gate 
closed  behind  us.    Turn  whichever  way 
we   would,    the   creature   bounced    out 
upon  us  from  within  dense,  dark  thick- 
ets of  sweet  briar  and  syringa.    It  did 
not  pursue,  but  it  harassed  like  a  ma- 
levolent elf,  till  at  last  we  fled  before  it 
terrified.    The  wildest,   ferniest  region 
of  the   park    skirted    one    side    of    the 
Pavilion    Walk.      How    lonesome    and 
how  lovely  it  was!    On  late  September 
evenings,  after  the  hot,  sultry  day  was 
done,  the  sunbrowned  bents  gave  out  a 
dewy  perfume  so  subtle  that  the  senses 
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scarcely  can  recall  it.  Stepping  through 
the  dry,  thin  grass,  the  fallow  deer 
would  cry  to  one  another  in  the  drouthy 
silence,  calling  one  another's  Christian 
names;  names  quite  easy  to  distinguish. 
It  was  "Jack!  Tom!  Harry!"  all  over  the 
place!  "The  time  is  long  past  and  the 
scene  is  afar,"  yet  even  now  the  sound, 
as  I  think  of  it,  is  in  my  ear. 

An  ancient  hollow  oak,  standing  as 
for  ages  it  had  stood,  knee-deep  in  green 
bracken,  was  the  friend  of  our  youth, 
and  frequent  goal  in  long  summer 
ramblings.  The  hollow  was  good  for 
climbing  up  inside;  and  what  unspoken 
joy  to  crawl  out  through  the  open  rent, 
and,  sitting  on  a  giant  branch,  survey 
the  world  at  ease!  An  old  red  brick 
building  near  by  was  the  keeper's 
house.  It  is  since  pulled  down,  and  no 
vestige  of  it  remains.  Nearly  opposite 
the  site  of  this  old  barn-like  house,  in 
the  iron  rails  dividing  the  park  from  the 
Pavilion  Walk,  are  set  a  pair  of  lofty 
wrought-iron  gates.  Others,  smaller 
and  not  made  to  open,  were  formerly 
arranged  at  intervals  along  the  railings. 
One  of  them,  whose  centre  ornament  is 
a  harp,  I  saw  again  for  the  first  time 
after  many  years  in  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Sad,  it  seemed,  to  meet  thus, 
in  the  dulness  and  dust  of  London, 
the  old  friend  so  well  remembered  under 
the  open  sky,  with  wild  grasses  wrapt 
about  its  feet!  Of  the  magnificent 
Great  gates  it  is  curious  that  personally 
I  retain  no  recollection  from  the  olden 
days— they  seemed,  indeed,  to  me,  a 
new  feature  on  revisiting  the  place  in 
1893.  The  brain  that  designed  and  the 
hands  that  made  them  alike  are  dust. 
but  these  grand  specimens  of  iron-work 
need  never  know  the  touch  of  time. 
Change  and  decay  are  not  for  such  as 
these,  intended,  as  most  probably  they 
were,  exclusively  for  royal  use;  yet 
they,  or  rather  a  portion  at  one  side,  are 
now  open  all  day  for  the  public  to  pass 
in  and  out  of  Home  Park.  Just  in  front 
of  them,  across  the  Pavilion  Walk,  a 
new  right  of  way  with  steps  up  the 
wall,  has  for  the  last  nine  years  given 
easy  access  from  the  barge-walk  on  the 
riverside.  Is  it  old-fashionedness,  or 
maybe  some  yet  more  unworthy  senti- 


ment, that  leads  one  to  resent  this 
throwing  open  wide  to  all  the  world? 
The  effect  seems  to  have  half  spoilt,  in 
some  sort  even  to  have  effaced,  the  old 
special  grace  and  dignity.  There  is  so 
little  of  repose  in  a  public  thoroughfare; 
and  everybody,  from  a  tramp  to  a  tour- 
ist, may  now  pass  without  hindrance 
into  Home  Park,  or  through  the  gardens 
into  the  no  longer  sentry-guarded 
palace.  None  may  hope  to  enjoy  here, 
as  in  the  days  that  are  no  more,  the  deep 
refreshment  of  solitude— of  silence  that 
scarce  heeds  the  murmuring  flow  of  the 
swift-running  river,  or  music  of  gather- 
ing rooks  in  shadowy  trees  beyond. 
None  shall  any  longer  seek  the  "sacred 
quiet"  of  this  secluded  spot:— 

Far  estranged  from  maddening  riot 
And  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

musing,  it  may  be,  at  times  within 
themselves:— 

When  the  ills  of  fortune  grieve  us, 
When  her  short-lived  favors  flee; 

When  the  hollow-hearted  leave  us, 
Oh,  how  sweet  to  fly  to  thee! 

Without  any  doubt  there  is  a  depressing 
sense  of  "People's  Palace"  about  the 
Hampton  Court  of  1896.  It  is  well  that 
the  people  of  a  great  nation  should  have 
ample  resource  for  holiday  playgrounds 
provided,  and  it  was  the  gracious  act  of 
our  queen  to  grant  these  at  Hampton 
Court  to  a  public  in  those  days  com- 
paratively small.  But  may  not  the 
sacrifice  of  beauty  and  fitness  and  time- 
honored  associations  be  sometimes  car- 
ried just  a  trifle  too  far?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  dream  than  a  happy  reality— 
the  belief  that  this  going  through  beau- 
tiful gardens,  picture-galleries,  or  noble 
buildings,  will  in  itself  work  out  an 
education  or  enlarge  and  elevate  the 
minds  of  the  many?  Must  it  not  be 
that  the  mind  of  a  multitude  set  upon 
their  day's  outing  needs  long  cultivation 
and  preparedness  to  receive  such  teach- 
ing? And  does  a  board-school  provide 
it?  But  questionings  like  these  I  am 
afraid  are  characteristic  of  the  didactic 
dulness  we  know  only  too  well  in  some 
of  the  light  literature  of  the  day!  Let 
us,  however,   go  straight  back  to  the 
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sweet,  unfading  memories  of  Hampton 
Court  as  it  used  to  be.  That  deer- 
haunted  west  region  of  Home  Park, 
from  which  we  have  wandered,  was 
Very  wild  and  unfrequented.  Save  for 
perhaps  now  and  again  a  solitary  coun- 
tryman making  his  way  along  The  path 
to  the  keeper's  lodge,  rarely  did  one  Bee 
a  human  face  there.  The  shaggy,  wide- 
horned  Highland  cattle— picturesque 
and  tierce  of  aspect— seldom  penetrated 
there.  In  this  direction,  somewhere 
near  the  cratches  or  cribs  used  to  hold 
tedder  for  the  deer  in  winter,  lay  a  large 
square  pond,  reflecting  a  little  group  of 

cork-trees,  the  AlCOT  uoqur  of  Spain. 
growing  on  its  bank.  It  was  a  dreary 
piece  of  water,  and  on  one  day  only  do 
I  remember  its  grey  monotony  dis- 
turbed. We  were  sitting  in  the  cork- 
tree grove,  when  on  a  sudden,  all  over 
the  Whole  surface  of  the  pond,  were 
seen  to  rise  up  innumerable  little  foun- 
tains. They  seemed  to  be  about  a  foot 
or  so  in  height,  and  they  played  merrily 
for  several  minutes,  then  sank  down 
and  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they 
came,  and  never  were  they  beheld 
again.'  At  that  dim,  distant  date,  no  ex- 
planation seems  to  have  been  either 
sought  or  given.  We— in  our  childish 
wisdom!— believed  the  strange  sight 
had  to  do  in  some  way  with  the  big 
carp  supposed  to  lie  concealed  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom!  Very  dejected  and 
poor-looking  were  the  weather-worn 
cork-trees  of  that  forlorn  grove.  Their 
branches,  thin  and  scanty,  spread  so 
high  above  the  cattle  line,  that  in  my 
ignorance  I  imagined  them  to  be  a 
species  of  fir-tree.  Yet  the  uneven, 
rugged  bark  of  them  was  a  thing  to 
arrest  attention.  It  was  true  typical 
cork.  (Does  any  one  now  remember 
about  Lord  Somebody's  butler,  who 
travelling  with  his  master  in  Spain  ap- 
peared indifferent  to  all  the  glories  of 
Granada  and  Seville,  but  when  he  saw 
the  big  cork-trees  of  Madrid  his  butler's 
soul  at  once  was  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm?) There  are  not  many  I  believe 
in  these  days  who  care  to  plant  them  in 
England;  they  are  out  of  fashion.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  earlier, 
perhaps,  they  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 


common in  gardens  near  London.  With 
lovers  of  beautiful  trees  the  cork 
{Qucrcus  suber)  must  always  be  a  favor- 
ite. The  fine  warm  color  of  its  stem 
contrasts  so  well  with  the  rich,  ilex-oak- 
like foliage;  and  where  soil  and  climate 
suit  it,  the  tree  is  so  well  built  and 
handsome.  There  exists  in  the  British 
Museum  a  letter  written  by  the  parish 
priest  of  a  village  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  tells  how,  after  dining  with 
George  Evelyn  at  "his  Seate"  near 
Burnham,  he  "went  out  in  the  garden  to 
see  the  Cork  Tree."  That  might  be 
over  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  gar- 
den still  exists,  but  the  tree  is  no  longer 
there.  Many  a  cause  besides  natural 
decay  may  well  make  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  a  tree,  however  fine;  yet 
possibly  in  this  climate  it  may  not  be 
long-lived.  It  was  somewhere  not  far 
from  the  dreary  pond  and  the  cork  grove 
that,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  the 
spot  was  pointed  out  where  William 
III.'s  horse  slipped  and  gave  him  the 
fall  which  afterwards  proved  fatal. 
Four  trees  (their  species  I  forget),  under- 
grown  and  crooked,  marked  the  place. 
The  historical  interest  of  an  event  so 
unimportant  can  scarcely  still  survive, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  the  exact 
spot  may  no  longer  be  kept  in  mind. 
Can  Time's  oblivion  ever  cover  thus  the 
real  tragedies  of  that  era? 

Of  long-dead  kings  and  their  life  at 
Hampton  Court,  many  are  the  tales  that 
might  be  told;  the  place  is  storied  with 
them.  Two  kings  only  bear  ever  so 
slightly  a  part  in  these  impressions  of 
fifty  years  ago.  There  is  first,  a  vague 
swift  vision  of  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide  in  a  pony  phaeton  and  pair  of 
greys  driving  rapidly  up  the  Broad 
Walk,  towards  the  Flower-pot  Gate. 
(Kings  and  queens  alone  might  do  this.) 
And  then  comes  another  vision  of  a  gay 
crowd  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  painted  stairs— called  the  king's 
staircase— to  see  Louis  Philippe  and 
Queen  Amelie  pass  by  through  the 
cloisters.  I  see  still,  the  expression  of 
the  French  king's  countenance,  beam- 
ing with  the  happiest  good  nature,  and 
his  brown  hair  curling  up  high  on  the 
top  of  his  head. 
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These  were  but  royal  visits  of  a  day, 
and  never  to  be  repeated. 

In    Home    Park    rabbits    were    un- 
known; but  on  summer  evenings  the 
"merry  brown  hares  came  leaping"  on 
all  sides.    Sometimes  in  March  a  young 
leveret    might    be    discovered,    snugly 
niched  between  the  projecting  roots  of 
a  lime-tree.    Or  a  hare  would  start  from 
its  form  in  the  long  grass,  almost  as 
one's    foot    touched    it.     Close    by   the 
slate-colored    doors    of    the    Hampton 
Wick  entrance — woodwork  used  to  be 
painted  mostly  either  slate  or  white— 
in  a  sheltered  corner  grew— I  had  al- 
most said  resided!— the  remnants  of  a 
pair  of  elms  of  enormous  size,  and  most 
venerable  age.    Of  either  tree,  the  shell 
alone  remained  alive;  yet,  of  such  great 
vitality  were  these  two  hollow  ancients 
possessed,  that  each  had  managed  to 
branch  out  and  bourgeon  from  the  upper 
rim  of  bark,  so  that  in  the  season  of 
leaves  they  made  a  fair  show  of  green. 
I  never  heard  the  life-history  of  these 
two  elms.    It  is  certain,  however,  that 
even  so  long  as  fifty  years  ago  their 
great  age  was  held  in  honor,  for  they 
were  protected  by  a  stout  post  and  rail 
fence   round    each.      Around    the    two 
oblong  ponds  in  the   neighborhood   of 
these  living  skeletons  flourished  a  wild 
growth  of  willow  and  alder,  where  reed 
sparrows  chirped  and  chatted  through 
(lie    day,    and    the    water's    edge    was 
fringed  with  reeds  and  blue  forget-me- 
not.      Kingfishers    flashed    across,    all 
gloriously  azure-green,  secure  in  those 
happy  times  from  the  edicts  of  a  cruel 
fashion,    and    from    the   hands   of    the 
relentless   milliner.     Gallinules    and    a 
few   less    frequent   water-fowl    visited 
these  pools.    A  heron  fished  in  them  un- 
harmed; and  swans  made  there  their 
nesting-place,     and    there    they    early 
launched  their  grey-coat  fleet  upon  the 
quiet  waters.    The  park  is  in  this  part 
bounded  by  a  high  wall,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  extend  a  long  range  of 
paddocks.      The  queen's   state   horses, 
the   cream-colored    Hanoverians,    were 
bred  there,  and  from  a  point  of  view  on 
slightly  rising  ground,  one  might  some- 
times see  a  pale  young  colt  or  two  at 
grass.    Along  a  little  plain  between  two 


avenues   lay   the  path   leading   to  the 
palace.    It  led  along  the  ridge  of  a  wide 
fosse  or  trench,  made  in  William  and 
Mary's    reign    for    the    military    ma- 
noeuvres held  in  the  park.    Along  this 
plain  in  sultry  August  weather,  at  every 
step,  hosts  of  churring,  tawny,  grass- 
hoppers skipped  aside,  among  the  yel- 
lowing grasses  and  tiny  starveling  hair- 
bells.    Overshadowed  by  the  trees  near 
the  long  canal,  the  way  opened  formerly 
into  the  gardens.    The  right  of  private 
keys  for  this  gate  was  limited  to  ladies 
of  the  palace.    Here,  the  narrow,  half- 
moon  canal   was   crossed   by   a  white 
wooden  bridge.    Under  it  and  on  either 
side  the  bridge,  upon  the  still  surface, 
lay  great  water-lily  leaves,  crowned  in 
their  season  with  white  lilies.    In  their 
season,  too,  bronze-green  musk  beetles, 
with  long,   curving  antenna?,   ran  and 
slid    upon    the    wet    rounded    leaves. 
Down    through    clear    interspaces    be- 
tween lily-stalks  and  wavering  lengths 
of  emerald  weeds,  one  might  watch  the 
fish  dart  in  and  out  with  glancing  gleam 
of    gold,    or    bask    on    quivering    fins, 
poised    within    some    sunbeam    lost   in 
darker  depths  below.    Leaning  in  fancy 
over  the   wooden  balustrade,  a  dream 
floats   back  of  other  years,  steeped  in 
the  faery  suns  of  long  ago.    The  calm 
of  some  old  autumn  hour  returns,  and 
for  one  short  moment.    To-day  is  not. 
.  .  .  The  great  east  front  of  Hampton 
Court    lies     within    its     broad,     black 
shadow,  wrapped  in  the  silence  of  mid- 
noon.      High  up,  in  the  very  topmost 
rooms,   well   I  know  my  grandmother 
sits  near  the  open  window.    She  is  read- 
ing, or  making  up  a  cap.    She  always 
made  her  own  caps!    The  time  for  re- 
lieving guard  approaches,  and  a  distant 
clanking    in    the    cloisters    soon    will 
mingle    with    the   fountains'    ceaseless 
fall.    The  one  old  gentleman  who  has 
leave  to  fish  in  the  Long  Canal  stands 
on  the  margin  holding  his  rod  over  the 
water,  and  waits  in  patience.    And  now 
I  think  I  hear  voices  coming  across  the 
park;   happy   voices,   long  since  silent. 
They    are    coming    nearer.      The    key 
turns  in  the  lock  and  the  hinges  creak 
as  the  heavy  gate  swings  open  slowly. 
Under  the   trees  a  little   drift  of  dry 
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brown  leaves  stir  with  faint  rustle. 
Suddenly  the  bell  of  the  palace  clock 
peals  once— its  silvery  tones  passing 
away  with  the  awakened  breeze  into  the 
far-off  blue.  .  .  .  And  so  the  dream 
breaks.  The  old  bridge  is  gone;  gone, 
too,  are  "the  old  familiar  faces,"  and  the 
voices  of  other  days;  and  stronger  still 
for  that  shadow  of  a  dream  is  marked 
the  dividing-line  betwixt  past  and 
present.  The  modern  bridge  is  lower 
down,  in  a  position  convenient  for  the 
public,  and  for  the  park-gate,  which 
occupies  now  a  somewhat  gloomy 
corner,  and  is  left  unlocked  all  day. 

Tradition  holds  that  nothing  lost  in 
Home  Park  is  ever  again  found.  Yet 
could  an  X  ray  of  rarer  powers  be  dis- 
covered, revealing  things  hidden  in  the 
ground,  it  might  be  that  a  child's  small 
treasure  might  come  to  light  some- 
where about  here.  Just  one  hundred 
and  one  years  ago  an  old  maiden  lady, 
a  family  friend  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Bentley.  died.  She  bequeathed  to  a 
descendant  of  his,  "Lady  A.'s"  little 
daughter  of  seven,  her  whole  hoard  of 
precious  things.  There  were  jewelled 
§tuis,  enamelled  watches  set  with  dia- 
monds, and  many  a  thing  such  as  folks 
in  these  days  go  wild  over;  and  there 
were  besides  a  number  of  beautiful 
little  finger-rings,  all  strung  on  a  bit  of 
pack-thread.  One  day  the  lawyer  in 
charge  of  the  bequest  journeyed  down 
from  London  to  Hampton  Court  to  de- 
liver it  over.  The  little  girl  was  by  ill 
chance  allowed  to  keep  possession  of 
the  rings  herself;  and  one  by  one  soon 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  disappeared 
in  the  long  grass  where  the  children 
played,  and  were  never  seen  any  more. 

The  ghost  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  if 
ever  he  revisits  scenes  that  were  en- 
nobled by  his  architecture,  must  not 
seldom  have  to  turn  away  grieved  and 
disappointed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  he  would  shroud  his  face  to  shut 
out  the  eyesore  of  surrounding  erections 
as  in  London, — or  as  here  and  elsewhere 
the  desecration  of  some  of  his  most 
choice  interiors.  The  pillared  Garden 
Cloister  of  Hampton  Court  was  no 
doubt  designed  as  a  fitting  entrance  or 
exit  for  the  court  to  pass  through,  to 


and  from  the  gardens.  And  thus,  un- 
altered, it  remained  up  to  so  late  as  the 
'sixties,  or  perhaps  much  later.  Then, 
when  the  palace  grew  to  be  more  and 
more  "a  People's  Palace,"  this  spacious 
stately  vestibule  became  a  receptacle 
for  the  storing  of  garden  chairs,  piled 
up  to  the  very  ceiling  almost.  Shop 
counters  were  placed  there,  and  photo- 
graphs sold.  Through  and  through 
every  summer's  day  swarm  the  loud- 
voiced  crowds,  to  whom,  if  indeed  per- 
chance they  know  it,  the  name  of  Wren 
is  as  nought.  The  sense  of  quiet  and 
good  taste  which  belonged  to  the  days 
of  old,  when  everything  was  more  or 
less  in  keeping  as  it  were,  is  forgotten. 
The  inner  semi-circular  alcove  leading 
from  the  Fountain  Court  to  the  Garden 
Cloister  is  built  with  arched  recesses, 
or  niches  in  the  wall,  which  might  have 
been  intended  for  statues.  There  were 
no  statues,  but  in  one  recess  sat  a  poor 
old  woman  who  sold  fruit.  Two  big 
market  baskets  on  the  pavement  at  her 
knee  were  heaped  with  fruits  according 
to  their  season.  In  June  and  July  long 
narrow  strawberry  pottles,  the  same 
as  painted  in  Sir  Joshua's  "Strawberry 
Girl."  Later  came  punnets  of  green- 
gages and  plums  and  apricots.  Espe- 
cially fresh  to  memory  are  the  old 
fruit-woman's  plums.  They  were  al- 
ways a  kind  of  red,  unripe  color,  and 
about  as  hard  as  the  stone  plum  with 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  makes  her  par- 
ents worry  poor  Rosamond  of  "The 
Purple  Jar!"  None  the  less,  however, 
were  they  to  us  supreme  as  objects  of 
desire.  The  old  woman  entrenched  be- 
hind her  baskets  ceased  one  summer, 
and  her  image  faded.  Out  of  mind  also, 
it  may  be,  is  now  the  far  distant  time 
when  the  water  in  the  Fountain  Court 
and  also  in  the  gardens  uprose  in  one 
high  jette  d'eau.  The  strong,  firm 
stream  simply  sprang  into  the  air  and 
fell  with  a  certain  indescribable  rippling 
splash,  which  comes  back  forever  at 
will  to  the  ear  of  those  who  knew  it. 
The  full  flow  of  the  fountain  then  had 
not  been  frittered  into  flattened  pretti- 
ness,  which  seems  to  so  ill  accord  with 
Fuseli's  grave  and  fast-decaying  me- 
dallions   of    the    Labors    of    Hercules. 
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frescoed  in  grisaille  round  the  cloistered 
square.i    Equally  out  of  keeping  with 
the  grand  lines  of  the  garden   is  the 
same  low  flattened  form  of  the  present 
day,  carried  out  in  the  central  fountain 
there.    Far-famed  for  its  crystal  purity 
was   the  drinking  water  of   Hampton 
Court.    It  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from 
the  hill  of  Coombe  Wood,  a  distance  of 
perhaps  three  miles.    Fevered  sufferers 
in   the   neighborhood,    lying  sick   and 
parched  with  thirst,  have  been  known 
to  pine  for  a  draught  of  this  pure  water. 
Leaving  the  Fountain  Court,  one  might 
wander  under  dark  cloisters  and  thread 
the  windings  of  dim  passages,  or  come 
upon   narrow   doorways   and   glimpses 
unawares    of    little    paved    courts    or 
crowded-up  old  bits  of  garden— ins  and 
outs  where  sometimes  it  was  hard  to 
find  the  way.  ...  Of  less  ancient  date, 
in  cool  and  gracious  contrast  to  the  so- 
called  Dark  Cloisters,  are  ranged  the 
white  pillars  of  the  White  Colonnade. 
Doors   lead    from    it    into   apartments 
whose  charm  was  their  access  to  the 
Private  Gardens,  now  in  these  days  al- 
most the  loveliest  and  most  delightful 
part  within  all  the  palace  limits.    The 
Bower  Walk  and  the  terraces  and  green 
alleys  are  still  full  of  quiet  beauty;  al- 
though, for  the  inmates,  it  may  be,  their 
charm    scarcely    equals    what    it    was 
when  there  was  an  entrance  fee  of  one 
shilling  for  strangers!    And  here  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  former  days  the  palace 
had  no  ghost-haunted  corners;  visitants 
from  another  world  were  then  unheard 
of.    They  might  have  been  there,  but 
no  one  spoke  of  them.    Perhaps  people 
believed  them  less— perhaps  they  were 
more   afraid.     Many    things    now    are 
talked    about   or   printed    which    then 
were  scarcely  breathed.    The  sole  ap- 
parition ever  known  to  cause  a  shudder 
or    a    shriek    was    "Cardinal    Wolsey" 
when,  followed  by  his  wife,  he  noise- 

1  Since  naming  "  Fuseli "  as  having  frescoed  the 
grey  medallions,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  Mr.  Law's 
Guide  to  Hampton  Court,  where  Laguerre  is 
named  as  the  artist.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this 
being  correct,  but  I  prefer  to  leave  it  as  it  is  the 
name  of  Fuseli,  the  error  being  one  that  is  bound 
up  with  my  own  old  impressions  of  the  Fountain 
Court. 


lessly  entered  a  room  from  nowhere! 
A  sudden  shadow  darkening  the  carpet 
gave  the  signal  for  immediate  flight 
from  the  room,  whoever  might  be  there 
at  the  moment.  The  shadow  was  a 
huge  black  spider,  named  by  common 
consent  after  Hampton  Court's  re- 
nowned cardinal.  The  creature's  size 
was  abnormal— his  stretch  of  leg  pro- 
digious. And  his  wife  was  certain  to 
come  after  him,  as  though  to  enhance 
the  horror! 

Within  the  oldest  of  the   old  brick 
walls  there  is  a  garden  court,  about 
which  nothing  remarkable  is  known  ex- 
cepting the  story  of  two  acacia  trees 
which  once  grew  therein.    Both  were 
planted  on  the  same  day  as  very  young 
saplings  by  two  sisters  who  lived  to- 
gether for  a  great  many  years  in  the 
rooms  belonging  to  this  plot  of  garden. 
The  trees  (I  knew  them  well)  increased 
in  size  and  flourished  for  years  with  the 
usual    negligent    grace    of    an    acacia. 
Then   the    elder    sister    died,    and    her 
acacia,  immediately  after  her  funeral 
had  gone  past  it,  drooped  and  withered 
away.    Years  passed  on,  and  then  at 
last  the  other  died,  having  reached  a 
ripe  old  age.    On  the  very  day  of  her 
death     the     surviving     tree — the     one 
planted  by  herself— began  to  fail,  and 
then    it    also    perished.    There   existed 
surely  some  strange  sympathy  between 
the  four  separate  lives,  and  the  same 
mysterious  thread  of  destiny  seems  to 
have  bound  the  old  sisters  in  their  age 
with  the  pair    of    trees    in    the    green 
vigor  of  their  prime.    One  other  tree  I 
remember  in  its  beauty.    It  was  a  great 
catalpa,  which,  in  a  sheltered  eastern 
angle  of  the  palace,  overhung  the  gar- 
den   wall    (then   guiltless   of   a   public 
drinking    water-tap!),    and    made    the 
shade  beautiful  with  its  thousands  of 
purple-throated  blooms.    From  old  age, 
or  from  the  effects  of  climate,  this  fine 
old  tree  has  long  since  disappeared,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  of  such 
grand  growth  in  any  place  in  this  coun- 
try nowadays. 

Time  wanes,  and  we  must  bid  fare- 
well to  these  old  beloved  precincts. 
Few.  doubtless,  are  those  who  will  have 
cared  to  follow  even  thus  far  a  lead  so 
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trifling,  and  one  that  takes  us  back  half 
a  hundred  years!  Little  use  is  it  ro 
prose  any  longer  of  how  wide  the  con- 
trast— how  different  the  then  and  now; 
of  how  the  once  prevailing  atmosphere 
of  repose  and  quiet  is  forever  gone. 
Yet,  not  even  for  the  joy  of  beholding 
Hampton  Court  once  more  as  it  was  in 
the  glory  of  its  prime,  as  it  remained, 
unspoilt  and  regal,  before  Bank  Holi- 
days began;  before  the  iron  horse  had 
outrun  the  old-fashioned  cockney  vans 
from  London;  even  for  a  pleasure  like 
This,  who  is  there  who  would  have  the 
former  years  return,  with  their  oppres- 
sions and  injustice  unredressed,  their 
cruelties  not  wiped  out.  their  unerased 
blots  on  humanity  still  staining  the  fair 
page  of  English  life?  The  old,  unhappy 
things  have  mercifully  vanished;  they 
are  gone  beyond  recall.  And  if  witli 
them  much  that  was  beautiful  is  swept 
away,  we  must  not  lament  too  deeply, 
nor  deem  the  price  too  high,  though  the 
obtuseness  of  modern  taste  and  feeling 
may  often  have  worked  ill.  or  often 
ruin,  with  many  a  spot  dear  to  the  heart 
of  some,  as  memory  itself. 

Eleanor  Vere  Boyle. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
RELIGION  AND   ART.* 

In  assuming  the  position  of  adviser 
to  the  leaders  of  our  national  Church 
on  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  both' 
Religion  and  Art,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
avow  that  it  is  by  the  amplitude  of  its 
regis  alone  that  I  can  presume  to  re- 
gard myself  as  welcomed  within  its 
special  folds.  Clerics  of  authority 
have  assured  me,  that  certain  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  which  has  caused 
me  habitually  to  look  behind  the  teach- 
ing of  the  visible  Church,  to  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  which  framed  the 
invisible  Church,  does  not  debar  me 
from  communion  with  our  Anglican 
Church,  into  which  I  was  received  at 
my  birth,  and  which  has  since  become 
that  of  my  choice.      This  communion, 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress. 


then,  does  not  restrain  any  member 
from  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for 
other  congregations  of  Christians, 
neither  does  it  forbid  a  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship with  any  other  communities 
that  call  upon  the  God  of  Abraham  as 
their  God. 

A  visible  representation  of  the  truth, 
in  the  form  of  a  governing  body,  with 
a  profession  of  faith,  is  a  necessity  for 
every  group  of  worshippers,  and  the 
Church  of  England  was  formed,  with 
great  wisdom,  to  supply  this  urgent 
want.  Its  history,  in  the  main,  has 
justified  its  claim  to  be  catholic;  the 
influence  it  has  exercised  in  its  minis- 
trations and  services,  the  excellence 
of  its  literature  from  the  times  of 
Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  our  own 
day.  and  the  examples  of  blameless  life 
set  by  its  clergy,  have  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  I  am 
not  behind  any  in  a  feeling  of  rever- 
ence. The  Church  Congress  testifies 
to  the  fearlessness  of  its  desire  for 
greater  perfection  and  to  the  sincerity 
of  its  aim  to  increase  the  fitness  of  our 
national  Church  for  its  high  office.  It 
invites  open  discussion  of  future  pos- 
sibilities. I  think  all  Englishmen  with 
truth-seeking  minds  should  respond, 
and  I  offer  my  special  convictions,  hav- 
ing the  strongest  sense  of  the  high 
purpose  of  art,  with  no  fear  that  the 
Church  will  regard  my  course  with  dis- 
pleasure, although  I  have  to  complain 
that  with  respect  to  art  it  has  from  the 
beginning  held  a  most  discouraging 
position. 

There  are  members  of  our  Church 
who  look  on  its  career  as  predestined 
by  fixed  principles  admitting  of  no  de- 
velopment. These  are  apt  to  seek  ref- 
uge from  blame  in  pleading  that  in  the 
discouragement  of  art  it  resembles  the 
primitive  Christian  Church.  The  first 
community  of  preachers,  however,  be- 
trayed no  inclination  to  oppose  art; 
the  new  believers  only  concurred  in 
the  destiny  which  condemned  the 
decadent  system  of  society,  whose 
religion  and  morals  had  ceased  to  exer- 
cise any  restraining  force  over  the  peo- 
ple; and  art,  with  other  beautiful 
things,      disappeared       without       the- 
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Church's  opposition,  and  indeed,  in 
spite  of  Christianity. 

The  new  faith  indeed  was  friendly 
to  art— the  decorations  with  religious 
significance,  and  the  illustrations  of 
Scriptural  events  on  the  walls  of  the 
catacombs,  together  with  the  designs 
on  Christian  sarcophagi  now  preserved 
in  the  Lateran,  prove  the  large-minded 
disposition  of  the  first  disciples— Jews 
though  they  were  by  birth— to  use 
graphic  and  engraved  inventions  to 
convey  the  full  meaning  of  their  be- 
lief, which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
life. 

The  art  in  question  carried  too 
clearly  the  signet  seal  of  humanity  for 
Christians  to  reject  it.  Man  has  been 
called  the  first  tool-making  animal. 
He  is  more  appropriately  entitled  the 
inventor  of  imitative  outline.  The 
highest  quadramana  use  stones  and 
stocks  of  trees  as  tools.  It  was  re- 
served for  man  to  make  known  to  pos- 
terity his  presence  upon  the  earth  by 
leaving  wonderful  drawings  of  his 
most  admired  brutes,  the  deer,  the 
horse,  the  mammoth,  and  others.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  doing  this  he 
was  anticipating  the  more  complicated 
designs  by  which  his  representatives 
in  later  days  gained  the  epithet  "di- 
vine." The  term  was  applied  to 
Michael  Angelo  and  Kaffaelle,  provok- 
ing some  censure,  but  the  epithet  was 
not  an  unconsidered  one;  doubtless  the 
intention  was  to  imply  that  they 
worked  in  envy  of  the  "sons  of  God," 
who  said,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our 
own  image." 

I  must  say  more  to  claim  the  fullest 
consideration  for  the  saeredness  of  art, 
because,  undoubtedly,  there  is  still  the 
survival  of  a  tacit  prejudice  against  it; 
it  is  scarcely  an  outspoken  one  any 
longer;  yet  it  is  only  in  recent  years, 
in  our  country,  that  the  open  condem- 
nation of  painting  and  sculpture,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  hais  ceased.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  in  1774,  refused  the 
offer  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
James  Barry  to  give  their  services  gra- 
tuitously for  the  painting  of  St.  Paul's, 
adding  that  "never  during  his  lifetime 
should  the  cathedral  be  so  desecrated." 


It  is  fortunate  that  the  task  has  thus 
been  left  to  our  day,  with  a  large- 
minded  diocesan,  and  an  artist  having 
a  profounder  understanding  of  decora- 
tive requirements  than  any  artist  of 
the  last  century  had,  and  possessing 
the  genius  and  knowledge  to  apply 
them. 

Primitive  man  was  not  the  first  ar- 
tist. The  work  of  creation,  examined 
by  the  chemist,  is  a  marvel  for  its 
chemistry;  by  the  metallurgist  it  is 
worshipped  for  its  metals;  by  the  bot- 
anist for  the  supreme  perfection  of  its 
flora;  by  the  anatomist  for  the  mas- 
terly provision  for  the  life  of  different 
orders.  Each  recognizes  the  supreme 
summit  of  his  own  ascending  knowl- 
edge in  the  particular  creation  he  ex- 
amines. When  the  artist  looks  at  the 
beauty  which  crowns  every  fresh  line 
of  effort  in  nature,  he  recognizes  the 
master  artist's  work,  and  who  gives 
greater  praise  than  the  student  of  de- 
sign? All  his  endeavors  are  both 
prayersand  thanksgivings.  By  his  inter- 
pretations of  unconsidered  beauties,  he 
teaches  others  to  see  how  every  order 
of  creation  progressed  upwards  from 
the  roughest  forms  to  supreme  grace- 
fulness, for  when  the  problem  of  origi- 
nating a  new  genus  of  life  had  been  at- 
tained, it  was  often  without  beauty, 
often  even  a  mere  lump;  then  the  heav- 
enly artistic  mind  began  to  work  out  its 
developments;  it  fashioned  these  by 
slow  steps  into  exquisite  shapes;  it 
decorated  the  surfaces  with  spots,  and 
with  delightful  devices  and  colors,  en- 
tertaining and  charming  first  the  fas- 
tidious eye  of  the  creature's  fellows— 
the  primary  purpose,  as  naturalists  de- 
clare—and then  that  of  far  higher 
intelligences  also  to  the  end  of  time. 

Perhaps  we  should  complete  this 
justification  of  art  by  correcting  cer- 
tain judgments  supposed  to  be  founded 
on  historic  example.  It  is  often  as- 
sumed that  the  Jews  from  the  begin- 
ning denounced  art;  but  this  was  not 
so.  The  twelve  tribes  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Moses  emblazoned 
their  standards  with  the  forms  of  ani- 
mals; in  the  Temple  Holy  of  Holies, 
were  placed  two   cherubim   carved   in 
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olive  wood,  and  there  were  numerous 
other  angels  sculptured  on  the  walls  of 
the  house;  under  the  brazen  sea  were 
twelve  oxen  cast  in  bronze,  and  sculp- 
tured lions  formed  part  of     the   orna- 
mentation; so  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that     the    second 
commandment  was  intended  to  forbid 
artistic  work.    Hezekiah,  it  is  true,  de- 
stroyed the  brazen  serpent,  and  other 
image  work  in  the  temple,  and  doubt- 
less, although  he  acted     without    any 
command  but  that  of  uninspired  com- 
mon sense,  the  danger  from  the  idola- 
try of  objects  of  terror  was  too  real 
to  leave  any  question  of  its  wisdom. 
He  had  to  destroy  devil  worship,  the 
worst  form  of     idolatry;     a    valuable 
relic  of  past  history    had     become     a 
fatal  danger.    This  act  of  the  Jewish 
king  was  like  that  of  a  captain  in  a 
storm  who  throws  a     cargo     of    corn 
overboard  to  save  his  ship,  and  to  as- 
sume that  corn  was  henceforth  to  be 
eschewed    would    be   no  more    foolish 
than  to  argue  that  the  imitation  of  ani- 
mal form  for  all  future  time  would  be 
an  impiety.    Nevertheless  this  act  has 
been   far-reaching   as   an   example.    It 
caused  the  Jews  afterwards  to  hate  all 
art  as  a  snare  of  Satan,  and  it  led  the 
Mohammedans  to  abjure  it  altogether. 
All  wisdom  dictates     caution    against 
the  falsehood  of  extremes;  it  counsels 
a      firm      judgment      when      avoiding 
Charybdis    to     escape     Scylla.     There 
are  idols  which  the  sternest  iconoclasts 
worship.    Our  Lord,   in  all  the  words 
recorded,  does  not  waste  one  on  mate- 
rial idolatry.      He  did  not  slay  dead 
dragons,  but    he     denounced     in     the 
strongest  terms  the  spiritual  idolatry 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  place    of 
that   which   Hezekiah    had    destroyed 
root  and  branch.      He  would  have  no 
tampering  with  the  superstition  of  the 
heathen  however  much  it  was  welded 
on  to  Judaism,  when  it  taught  that  the 
justice  of  the  offended  God  could  be 
escaped  by  recourse  to  some  deceitful 
counter     power.       Neither    would     he 
sanction  a  form  of  charmful  words  as, 
"it  is  a  gift,"  to  avert  the  penalty  of 
disobedience,  nor  would  he  extenuate 
reliance  on  the  letter   instead   of   the 


spirit  of  the  law,  nor  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  the  heavy  laden  by  tolerating 
the  proscriptions  made  in  the  name  of 
"the  hedge  about  the  law."  He 
brought  forward  the  merciful  and  the 
just  meaning  of  "the  beginning,"— the 
original  ideal— 'against  the  authority  of 
the  greatest  and  most  revered  Rabban 
Hillel.  Thus  he  would  not  excuse  di- 
vorce for  any  cause  but  sin— and  he 
would  not  have  men  escape  an  oath  by 
the  plea  that  it  had  not  been  on  the 
gold  of  the  Temple,  for  all  such  acts 
were  spiritual  idolatry.  On  the  other 
hand  he  instilled  a  love  of  beauty  of 
nature  in  the  minds  of  his  followers  so 
that  they  were  better  prepared  than 
other  Jews  would  have  been  to  recog- 
nize what  was  still  innocent  in  the 
taste  for  art  of  the  Gentiles.  Their 
immediate  use  of  it  was  to  proclaim 
the  victory  over  death.  The  examples 
left  were  for  the  most  part  rude  and 
hurried,  but  they  are  of  eternal  value 
as  witness  of  the  conversion  of  a  dying 
society.  Some  of  the  works  done  at 
this  epoch,  studiously  and  deliberately 
for  the  luxurious,  testify  to  the  shame- 
lessness  which  condemned  the  reigning 
power  to  decay  and  death.  Originally 
art  was  the  mark  of  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  the  brute,  it  had  be- 
come a  sign  that  man  was  using  his 
cunning  to  descend  below  the  brute, 
and  God,  who  will  have  no  falling 
away  from  onward  purpose,  left  the 
people  and  all  their  activity  desolate. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  not  ready 
to  foster  a  new  art.  It  had  to  keep  its 
life  and  faith  amid  the  struggles  of 
rival  barbarous  hordes  of  Goths,  Van- 
dals, and  Huns,  and  before  long  the  in- 
roads of  the  followers  of  the  Arab 
Prophet,  all  hostile  for  the  time  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  civilization;  for 
the  invaders  met  like  the  waves  of  a 
tornado,  and  marked  their  courses  by 
the  unburied  dead,  making  it  doubtful 
whether  order  or  rule  could  ever  come 
again.  When  the  Church  had  left  its 
first  love  (in  centres  where,  as  in 
Constantinople,  sacred  representations 
had  to  be  made),  its  productions  sank 
ever  lower  in  artistic  ability,  until  they 
came  to  a  griffinish  grotesqueness,   so 
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that,  when  judged  in  later  times,  they 
have  been  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
Church  of  the  new  faith,  installed  In 
power,  proved  to  be  that  of  a  religiou 
of  barbarism,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
dark  ages,  when,  as  the  Church's  tra- 
ducers  say,  no  human  virtues  were 
recognized  but  those  of  self-mortifica- 
tion and  of  savage  bodily  courage.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  destructive  winter  be- 
tween a  past  and  a  coming  year,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  young  plant  were 
not  always  saved  from  frost. 

Retarded  by  chilling  ignorance,  the 
spirit  of  art  slowly  raised  its  head;  it 
came  forth  meek,  and  yet  strong,  as  its 
protectress  did.  It  had  gained  with 
her  the  greatest  extent  of  enfranchise- 
ment possible  from  the  corruption  of 
the  pagan  world,  and  the  handmaid 
rendered  the  mistress  radiant  to  hu- 
man eyes.  The  art  was  slow  in  ex- 
pressing itself,  and,  when  its  lisping-? 
were  intelligible,  it  spoke  of  the  inno- 
cency  of  a  child-like  belief,  and  even 
the  misunderstanding  of  its  nursing- 
days  was  a  mark  of  the  guilelessness 
of  its  nature.  Whatever  its  chosen 
theme,  or  the  limitations,  or  boundless- 
ness, of  its  power,  its  message  was  of 
the  love  of  heaven  for  earth;  it  had 
gained  the  spirit  of  its  mission  from 
the  purifying  fire  of  the  troubles  it  had 
passed  through  in  its  earlier  days,  and 
the  appeal  it  made  was  to  the  highest 
instincts  of  man. 

The  lovableness  of  art  creations  at 
this  period  was  so  great  that  to  this 
day  they  are  a  powerful  plea  for  that 
Church  which,  alas!  in  later  days  be- 
came for  a  time  the  refuge  of  every 
unclean  abomination.  The  only  visible 
Church  for  Europe  (it  is  not  too  much 
to  say)  was  transformed  into  the 
stronghold  of  Satan.  Even  before  it 
had  so  far  revolted  from  wisdom,  the 
sons  of  art  were  never  frankly  treated 
any  more  than  other  of  her  children 
were;  it  would  not  trust  the  Bible  into 
their  hands.  With  selected  histories 
from  the  canonical  books  it  gave  those 
of  the  apocryphal  Bible  and  Gospels, 
and  certain  fables  of  its  own  invention 
—never,  it  must  be  admitted  altogether 
unpoetic— for  its  painters  to  illustrate. 


It  made  the  struggles  of  the  earnest - 
minded  for  greater  light  and  truth  ap- 
pear like  rebellion  against  heaven.  At 
Hampton  Court  there  is  a  picture 
painted  by  Titian  of  three  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries,  portraits  of  personages 
to  whom  high  honor  is  intended.  They 
are  arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes,  and 
mitres.  Yet  they  are  far  from  bearing 
the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads. 
They  stand  together  on  one  side  of  the 
picture,  and  on  the  other  are  typical 
figures  of  reformers  being  driven  out 
by  a  descending  angel.  This  is  one  in- 
stance of  how  art  was  set  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  proof  how  mundane  the 
inspiration  of  the  rulers  of  this  Church 
had  grown.  It  is  a  wonder  that  Peru- 
gino,  while  he  was  painting  his  daintily 
graceful  saints  and  holy  personages, 
and  expending  a  skill  of  craftsman- 
ship well-nigh  perfect,  should  have 
been  so  unsympathetic  as  to  provoke 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  at  heart  an 
atheist;  or  that  Botticelli  should  have 
been  seized  with  a  mysterious  melan- 
choly that  paralyzed  his  hands  for 
some  years;  or  that  Fra  Bartolomeo  on 
the  burning  of  Savonarola  should  hav^ 
mourned,  while  all  his  colors  were  left 
to  harden,  and  all  his  other  tools  were 
slowly  covered  up  in  dust?  Notwith- 
standing such  sad  revelations  of  the 
influences  that  eventually  killed  the 
religious  art  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  array  of  great  productions  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  three 
hundred  years  life  of  art  can  show 
as  done  under  its  auspices,  bears 
so  noble  a  balance  of  inspira- 
tion as  to  demand  a  stay  of  con- 
demnatory judgment  for  her,  for  it 
proves  that  still,  below  the  surface  of 
worldliness,  of  resuscitated  paganism 
and  remorseless  bloodshed,  there  was 
a  tranquil  life  of  purity,  and  a  concep- 
tion of  the  sweet  perfection  and  reality 
of  heaven's  rule.  Fra  Angelico  and 
Luini  were  not  alone  in  testifying  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  Church  when 
she  was  the  bride  of  Christ.  And  yet 
henceforth  art  became  impossible  to 
her. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  had  the  good  for- 
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tune  to  meet  Dean  Stanley  in  Florence, 
and  after  many  visits  to  the  churches 
and  cathedrals  he  said  to  me:  "I 
thought  that  at  least  in  Catholic 
churches  we  should  find  the  greatest 
taste  in  the  decorations  of  their  altars: 
but.  instead  of  refined  arrangement.  1 
see  the  vulgarest  display  of  dolls,  with 
tinselly  crinolines,  such  as  the  taw- 
driest shops  in  London  would  not  have 
in   their  windows." 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  be- 
grudge any  price  paid  for  the  great 
Reformation,  if  it  had  been  given  only 
for  religion's  sake,  but  if  any  one  de- 
sires to  understand  somewhat  of  the 
real  cost  of  the  change,  and  of  the  un- 
holy powers  that  scrambled  for  the 
booty  that  was  destroyed  and  divided, 
let  him  refer  to  Cobbett's  "History  of 
the  Reformation.''  written  about  the 
year  ISoO.  long  before  the  Oxford 
movement.  He  was  writing  for  no 
party,  and  he  collected  evidence  from 
sources  open  to  all.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  the  rapacity  of  robbers, 
greedy  to  divide  the  spoil,  that  first  set 
the  example  of  destroying  noble  works 
of  exquisite  design:  this  it  was,  rather 
than  The  fear  of  idolatry  in  the  over- 
zealous.  England  had  been  a  country 
full  of  riches  of  art;  the  ruined 
churches  and  monasteries,  whose 
wrecks  now  meet  the  eye  everywhere, 
bear  evidence  of  this  fact.  When 
Henry  had  completed  his  work  the 
country  stood  devastated  as  though  a 
savage  army  had  desolated  it.  The 
act  had  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  virtuous 
one,  and  then  fanatics  took  the  ex- 
ample of  Hezekiah  as  a  precedent,  and 
never  since  has  the  country,  or  the  re- 
ligion, completely  recovered  from  the 
influence  of  the  mistaken  teaching. 

The  Christian  Church  at  Rome  had, 
after  the  destruction  of  pagan  art,  in 
the  course  of  one  thousand  years 
turned  the  poor  heritage  of  a  tabula  rasa 
into  a  blessing.  Had  the  old  art  lasted— 
so  great  is  the  force  of  precedent — the 
new  art,  with  all  its  sympathetic 
grace,  its  altruistic  tenderness,  could 
never  have  arisen.  Our  English  off- 
shoot of  the  old  Church  in  a  similar 
position  had  a  nobler  prospect;  "Lo,  I 


have  set  before  you  an  open  door,  and 
no  man  can  shut  it."  Behind  were  ig- 
norance, tribulation,  and  woe;  in  front 
were  learning,  peace,  and  joyful  truth. 
It  gave  a  free  path  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  heaven-bound  pilgrim.  It  might 
have  been  assumed  that  when  the 
angry  passions  of  the  conflict  had 
passed  away  the  ihandmaid  of  religion 
would  have  been  made  welcome  in  the 
reformed  Church;  but  the  authorities 
decided  to  refuse  her  services,  and  the 
distrust  of  art  was  also  extended  to 
science.  This  antagonism  'has  natu- 
rally provoked  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  two  expounders  of  nature 
towards  a  teaching  that  would  seem  to 
limit  the  revelations  of  God's  secrets 
as  (having  been  restricted  to  one  coun- 
try and  one  period  in  history,  when 
they  themselves  were  the  messengers 
of  continuous   teachings. 

In  the  Hebrew  Church  the  priests 
did  not  learn  with  a  good  grace  the 
lesson  that  prophets,  bearing  new  tid- 
ings, were  needed  for  its  governance. 
Moses  had  not  explained  the  necessity 
in  distinct  words,  but  experience 
proved  (as  history  always  shows)  that 
human  nature  could  not  bear  the  strain 
of  unlimited  rule,  and  that  new  truths 
had  to  be  declared  by  independent 
teachers.  Our  Lord  tells  us  how  these 
were  treated,  yet  their  words  lived, 
and  live  to  this  day. 

We  also  in  our  Christian  course  have 
been  blessed  with  prophets,  but  they 
have  had  another  name.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  older  Christian  Church 
their  lot  was  excommunication,  the 
dungeon,  and  penance,  if  not  death. 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo  came  for- 
ward saying,  "And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  one,"  but  the  priests  would  have 
none  of  it.  When  the  oracles  cease  to 
speak,  a  Church  is  no  longer  living. 
"As  the  Lord  God  liveth"— not  lived— is 
the  cry  of  the  messenger  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  our  English  Church,  with 
the  ruin  of  the  elder  Church  before  its 
eyes,  was  warned  to  welcome  the 
prophets  of  her  own  day. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  his  open- 
ing address  at  the  Church  Congress, 
gave  a  proof  that  the     heads     of    the 
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Church  are  now  warning  the  army  of 
the  faithful  to  he  on  their  guard 
against  warring  with  their  truest 
friends,  but  this  is  a  new  clarion  to 
sound,  a  different  policy  has  been 
hitherto  too  'much  in  force,  and  it  is 
our  business  to  note  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  what  were  distinct  revelations 
of  God's  manner  of  conducting  crea- 
tion has  been  a  serious  cause  of  that 
loss  of  influence  of  the  clergy  upon  the 
laity  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
steady  operation  of  a  wider  policy  will 
doubtless  soon  have  its  beneficial  ef- 
fect. The  general  idea  is  that  the  same 
change  has,  for  many  years,  take  a 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  art.  It  is  my  duty  to  prove 
how  the  favorable  tendency  undoubt- 
edly entertained  by  the  clergy  has 
been  misdirected.  None  know  this 
better  than  a  few  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Church;  but  the  misapprehension  is 
still  general,  and  has  to  be  removed. 

Undoubtedly,  about  half  a  century 
since,  a  belief  grew  up  that  the  deadly 
dull  interiors  of  modern  churches 
ought  to  be  reformed.  The  Gothic 
taste  in  church  building  had  com- 
pletely overcome  all  other  fashions, 
and  the  architects  of  the  day,  having 
absolutely  no  ideas  of  their  own, 
merely  copied  what  they  found  in  edi- 
fices of  five  hundred  years  earlier  date. 
The  stone  and  wood  images  found 
about  the  remains  of  ancient  churches 
had,  in  many  cases,  been  carved  by  ihe 
mediaeval  local  craftsmen,  who,  with 
the  irrepressible  love  of  humor  in  the 
Scandinavian  race,  having  no  other 
field  whereon  to  indulge  it,  had  added 
caricature  to  their  clumsy  skill,  which 
was  derived  in  some  remote  degree 
from  Byzantine  example.  These  im- 
ages, with  an  interdiction  of  all  levity 
that  could  excite  a  smile,  became  the 
revivalists'  highest  types  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence. For  modern  demand  the 
architect  chose  the  rudest  stone  cutter 
available,  the  more  unsophisticated  the 
workman  the  truer  his  style;  above  all, 
the  image  was  to  have  no  reflective  ex- 
pression of  the  living  hewer's  soul.  It 
was  to  be  a  copy,  with  all  the  original 
defects  of  work,  but  it  was  to  have  no 


life  whatever.  When  applied  to  for 
internal  ornamentation  by  means  of 
painting  and  stained  glass,  the  archi- 
tect reasoned  as  he  had  done  before; 
the  less  a  man  knew  of  living  art  the 
more  he  could  be  trusted  not  to  think, 
and  the  better  he  would  do  slavish 
mimicry.  It  was  done  to  admiration, 
the  limner  engaged  hands,  ihe  pros- 
pered beyond  measure,  and  the  pat- 
tern-making designer  for  every  sort  of 
artistic  decoration  as  it  is  called,  in  all 
churches  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. 

For  the  merit  of  these  productions, 
as  to  correctness  of  proportion  and  evi- 
dence of  past  school  training  there  is 
a  very  wide  divergence;  the  greater 
number  are  full  of  flaws.  They  re- 
quire you  to  believe  that  the  saints  and 
holy  characters  represented  were  noth- 
ing more  than  dwarfs,  if  not  in  respect 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  at  least 
as  to  the  lower,  the  feet  being  found 
just  where  the  knees  should  be.  The 
limbs,  however,  are  so  handsomely 
swathed  in  voluminous  draperies,  that 
the  casual  spectator  cannot  tell  what 
it  is  that  produces  the  impression  of 
distortion,  and  he  hesitates  to  decide 
that  the  fault  is  not  in  his  poor  power 
of  appreciation,  his  bewilderment 
leads  either  to  paralysis  of  mind,  or 
complete  scepticism.  There  are  eccle- 
siastical firms,  with  sublimer  drafts- 
men, who  entertain  the  idea  that  all 
the  Church  heroes  and  heroines  were 
persons  of  extraordinary  stature;  while 
certain  saint  factories  encourage  the 
sober  thought  that  they  had  the  usual 
measurements  of  humanity,  and  so  far 
they  deserve  approval;  but  the  works, 
broadly  speaking,  are  still  only  the 
mummies  of  defunct  truths,  as  the 
dead  wheat  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
which  the  latest  investigators  have 
tried  altogether  in  vain  to  save  from 
rotting  when  sown  in  the  most  fruc- 
tifying earth. 

The  pictures  at  the  best  are  only 
quaint,  antiquated  patterns.  They 
have  no  relation  to  the  living  minds  of 
men.  The  figures  that  are  painted 
were  never  actual  people,  and  the 
scenes  represented  are     not     as    they 
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may  have  been  seen  by  contemporaries 
in  this  world,  or  as  poetic  people  of 
this  day  imagine  the  persons  in  their 
glorified  state;  idealizing  treatment 
which  is  essential  for  spaces  devoted 
to  decorative  purposes.  In  the  best 
originals  you  find  the  warmth  of  living 
thought  expressing  itself  to  living 
thought;  in  the  copies  you  have  only 
the  gravestones  of  intelligence  that 
has  either  in  great  part,  or  altogether, 
lost  its  meaning. 

The  originals  of  these  modern  Gothic 
devices  are  so  far  away  behind  Ger- 
man second-hand  translations,  and 
other  galvanized  resurrections,  that 
they  cannot  be  adduced  as  examples  to 
show  clearly  how  art,  once  green  and 
fresh,  becomes  obsolete.  To  illustrate 
the  changing  character  of  art  require- 
ments, we  must  come  into  the  region  of 
great  works  that  are  well  known.  We 
will  take  one  of  the  greatest  of  those 
left  by  the  old  masters.  The  Last  Sup- 
per was  naturally  a  favorite  subject 
with  painters  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  Leonardo  da  Vinci  painted 
his  noble  picture  at  Milan.  This,  as  all 
know,  was  executed  on  the  end  wall 
of  a  monastic  refectory.  The  painter 
considered  it  appropriate  to  make  his 
composition  so  that  it  should  complete 
the  quadrangle  of  the  company  at  the 
tables,  and  as  they  all  sat  behind  the 
board,  so  he  made  the  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  sit.  Perhaps  previous  paint- 
ers had  had  the  same  reason  for  so  ar- 
ranging the  figures  in  this  subject. 
After  that  date  more  careful  reading 
of  the  text  convinced  Nicolas  Poussin 
that  the  holy  company  did  not  sit  at 
all,  but  reclined  in  the  Roman  man 
ner,  with  the  feet  outwards;  and  he 
painted  a  picture,  which,  to  judge  from 
engravings,  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
at  least,  in  this  novel  and  well-justified 
treatment.  It  must  in  other  respects, 
have  altogether  lacked  the  power  of 
expression  which  da  Vinci  gave  to  his 
picture,  and  it  is  in  truth  of  treatment 
alone  that  I  claim  for  Poussin's  pic- 
ture this  superiority.  This  picture 
never,  however,  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  traditional  conception, 
not,  perhaps,  because  of  the  grandeur 


of  the  painting  by  the  Milan  master, 
but  rather  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  five  hundred  examples  of  the  fab- 
ulous treatment  of  much  more  primi- 
tive and  archaic  type  exist  which  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  revivalists  to  follow. 

But  our  Church  was  founded  with 
the  obligation  to  teach  the  full  truth. 
Her  highest  teachers  have,  in  litera- 
ture, for  long  taken  pains  to  do  so. 
The  Christian  idea  of  intercommunion: 
was  touchingly  considered  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  and  his  predecessors;, 
but  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether, 
had  he  known  the  correct  reading  of 
the  text  and  used  it  for  his  composi- 
tion, in  his  great  hands  the  picture 
would  have  lost  any  of  its  impressive- 
ness  on  its  original  wall.  In  any  case., 
a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  is  not  iu 
these  days  painted  for  a  refectory; 
there  is  no  reason  to  transform  the 
truth  of  the  scene,  and  I  give  the  fact 
of  the  true  conception  with  the  con- 
viction that  all  pictures  of  this  subject 
should  henceforth  be  painted  with  due 
consideration  of  the  circumstance  by 
which  St.  John  naturally  reclined  in 
the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  that  all  paint- 
ings and  decorations  in  ch  arches 
should,  in  like  manner,  aid  people  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  Scripture  his- 
tory and  teaching. 

I  would  not  here  be  understood  as 
advocating  my  own  personal  predilec- 
tion for  Orientalism;  to  follow  this  has 
only  recently  become  possible,  and  oc- 
casionally it  has  been  done  ignorantly 
and  irreverently,  and  most  inartisti- 
cally.  I  give  the  ancient  examples  of 
traditional  and  independent  conception 
of  the  same  subject  the  more  readily, 
because  Poussin's  picture  is  not  an  ex- 
treme instance  of  correctness. 

The  purpose  with  him,  as  with  da 
Vinci,  was  to  give  a  simple  representa- 
tion of  a  scene,  and  not  a  decorative  or 
an  ideal  reminiscence,  as  might,  under 
certain  conditions  of  wall,  of  light,  or 
adjuncts,  have  been  called  for.  Each 
gave  what  was  the  fact  in  accordance 
with  the  reading  by  himself  and  by 
his  time. 

What  has  to  be  insisted  upon  here  is 
that  if  the  religion  of  our  Lord  is,  in 
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our  time,  to  be  quickened  by  leaven,  if 
the  message  of  mercy  and  reconcilia- 
tion is  to  be  offered  to  men  in  these  lat- 
ter days  with  the  whole  heart  and  with 
the  entire  soul,  there  must  be  varieties 
of  living  intelligence  enlisted  in  the 
service,  and  we  must  show  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  truth.  If  soldiers  now 
went  into  a  battle  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows and  suits  of  armor  (which  it  was 
wittily  said  were  capital  inventions  to 
prevent  a  man  from  getting  hurt,  and 
from  hurting  others)  they  would  not 
make  many  conquests.  What  the  au- 
thorities have  done  in  this  matter  of 
art  has  been  not  only  to  use  the  old 
fashions,  but  to  discover  the  worm- 
eaten  weapons  of  Poictiers  and  Cressy, 
without  bowstrings  and  arrows,  and 
harness  with  broken  buckles  and 
straps,  and  to  make  Chinese-like  cop- 
ies of  these.  The  wants  of  the  mind  of 
man  grow  as  much  as  those  of  his 
body.  The  world  will  not  stand  still, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  professional  critic  has  a  severe 
epidemic  just  now  which  makes  him 
rage  to  the  effect  that  real  art  must 
have  no  moral  or  religious  teaching  in 
it.  Spite  of  the  fact  that  what  the 
world  used  to  call  art  grew  in  the  ser- 
vice of  religion,  the  new  fever  is  a 
catching  one.  It  is  fashionable  some- 
times to  have  a  malady,  or  a  malfor- 
mation, but  we  have  on  this  occasion  to 
do  with  persons  free  from  the  modern 
infection,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted by  them  that  art  is  intended  to 
get  through  the  eyes  down  to  the 
hearts  of  men. 

The  sham  art  that  we  have  got  in  our 
churches  has  been  tolerated  so  long  be- 
cause art  is  considered  to  be  properly 
an  indulgence  for  the  rich.  In  Flor- 
ence four  hundred  years  ago  when  the 
people  there — or  rather  the  Church- 
founded  the  hospital  for  the  nursing 
of  foundling  children  (it  is  edifying  to 
mark  the  date),  it  was  not  considered 
properly  furnished  until  it  had  been 
decorated  with  panels  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Lucca  della  Robbia,  and 
there  they  remain  to  this  day.  Many 
of  the  benevolent  in  our  time  leave 
money  to  endow  hospitals,     but    who 


ever  thinks  that  thepoor  patients  should 
in  the  period  of  repose  have  their 
minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  minis- 
tered to?  Let  us  go  deeper  still,  and 
consider  the  poor  criminal  in  his  soli- 
tary prison.  There,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  hard- 
ened by  that  language  which  is  uni- 
versal? Think  of  the  cheerless  prison 
chapel  in  which  he  worships  with 
words  that  he  must  be  tempted  to  re- 
gard as  part  of  the  official  routine. 
Still  there  is  a  more  terrible  abyss, 
there  is  the  murderer  in  the  condemned 
cell.  Have  you  never  dreamt  that  you 
were  in  his  position?  Imagine  him 
with  a  nightmare  that  will  never  go, 
sleeping  or  waking,  the  blank  un- 
answering  walls  of  his  prison  mocking 
his  desire  to  escape  from  himself,  and 
then  ask  whether  art  can  be  a  living 
art  that  leaves  such  outcasts  uncon- 
sidered? The  thought  of  these  casta- 
ways will  put  to  the  test  the  worth  of 
the  affected  ecclesiastical  patterns  in 
vogue;  for  it  must  lead  us  to  ask  how 
far  they  would  meet  the  tragic  require- 
ments of  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death? 

The  system,  believe  me,  is  degrading 
to  all  concerned;  to  the  architect  who 
thinks  that  his  work  can  be  done  by 
rule  and  compass;  to  the  servile  col- 
lector of  antique  types  with  samples  of 
designs  for  holy  subjects  at  choice;  to 
the  craftsmen  who  work  for  him  with 
instructions  above  all  not  to  make  any 
lines  but  those  of  dead  ideas;  and  to 
the  church-goer  in  whose  mind  the  gal- 
vanized puppets  portrayed  are  calcu- 
lated to  originate  the  idea  that  the 
story  on  which  the  religion  is  founded 
is  a  mere  myth;  and  to  the  artist 
wavering  in  faith  there  is  no  doubt 
danger  that  he  will  go  over  into  the 
ranks  officered  by  the  professional 
critic,  and  adopt  the  idea  that  his 
gleanings  of  beauty  can  only  be  for  the 
luxurious  and  thoughtless.  Through- 
out my  life  I  have  looked  upon  the  ar- 
tificiality of  religious  design  with  de- 
spair. It  was  impossible  to  cure  the 
evil,  for  some  artists  acquiesced  in  the 
practice  it  had  given  rise  to.  What 
gives  new  hope  for  the  generation  to 
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come  is  that  ecclesiastics  have  arisen 
with  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  living 
art.  and  a  small  number  of  young  ar- 
tists have  thought  it  high  time  to  com- 
bine to  denounce  the  prevalent  taste, 
and  to  strive  to  serve  religious  thought 
with  designs  of  original  conception, 
and  they  have  formed  the  "Clergy  and 
Artists  Association."  I  trust  that  the 
members  will  realize  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  they  have  assumed.  They 
must  be  practical  and  business-like. 
Thinking  takes  time,  and  must  be 
charged  for.  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  real  artist  may  be  justly  paid  for 
all  his  iabot  as  an  original  designer, 
without  exceeding  in  any  prohibitive 
degree  the  price  uoav  given  to  the  busi- 
ness caterer  for  his  inanities.  For  the 
human  mind  to  be  exercised  church 
decoration  must  be  entirely  under  the 
artist,  and  on  the  new  system  we 
should  have  no  more  devices  that  are 
like  the  pictures  on  playing  cards,  but 
presentments  that  will  speak  of  real, 
dear,  imperishable  humanity,  moved 
by  the  living  spirit  of  unselfish  love. 
W.  Holman  Hunt. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE    HON.     MRS.    NORTON   AND     HER 
WRITINGS. 

The  reviews  of  an  earlier  generation 
are  not  altogether  pleasant  reading.  If 
it  is  productive  of  an  agreeable  sense  of 
superiority  to  be  enabled,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  time,  to  reverse  the  judg- 
ments of  a  former  day,  there  is  another 
side  of  the  question,  and  to  act,  how- 
ever justly,  as  the  iconoclast  of  a  past 
faith,  is  to  anticipate  the  overthrow  of 
a  present  idol. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  September. 
1840,  there  appeared  a  paper,  till  lately 
attributed  to  Lockhart,  but  of  which  the 
authorship  now  seems  uncertain,  deal- 
ing with  the  productions  of  some  nine 
or  ten  poetesses  of  the  time.  Amongst 
the  names  mentioned  two  only  arrest 
the  attention  of  a  reader  of  the  present 
day:  those  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  of 


Caroline  Norton,  and  of  the  two  it  is 
clear  that,  not  only  in  its  place  in  the 
article,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the 
writer,  the  latter  takes  precedence.  It 
is  curious  indeed,  and  instructive,  to 
contrast  his  warm  admiration  and 
kindly  criticism  of  her  poems  with  the 
cold  appreciation  and  measured  praise 
he  accords  to  those  of  her  rival.  Time 
has  reversed  his  verdict.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  has  taken  her  place 
;i  mongst  the  poets,  whilst  Mrs.  Norton's 
graceful  verse  is  almost  forgotten. 

But  Mrs.  Norton  herself  is  not  for- 
gotten. If  unremembered  as  a  poet, 
and  for  the  most  part  unread  as  a  writer 
of  prose,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she 
still  lives.  The  tradition  of  her  person- 
ality has  been  handed  down  to  a  genera- 
tion  which  had  no  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  her;  Mr.  George  Meredith  has 
embodied  it  in  a  work  of  fiction;  she  has. 
in  fact,  taken  her  place  amongst  those 
who  hold  their  own  against  oblivion. 
not  so  much  by  right  of  what  they  have 
done  as  of  what  they  have  been;  round 
whom  a  legendary  interest  seems  to 
cling,  as  it  is  accustomed  to  cling  round 
those  who,  whether  they  have  lived 
well  or  have  lived  ill,  have  at  least  lived 
much,  and  have  stamped  the  seal  of 
their  sign  manual  upon  their  times. 

Such  a  place  in  men's  memory  few 
would  be  found  to  despise,  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that,  especially 
amongst  women,  the  greater  number 
would  elect  to  be  immortalized  rather 
by  means  of  this  subtle  power  of  per- 
sonal attraction  than  by  the  record  of 
more  substantial  achievements.  It  is, 
in  truth,  an  altogether  exceptional 
triumph,  like  the  crystallization  of  a 
rainbow,  or  the  prolongation  of  some 
such  intrinsically  ephemeral  effect;  and 
one  may  well  believe  that  Mrs.  Norton, 
in  spite  of  the  ambition  which  made  her 
wonder  in  later  days  whether  the  unen- 
viable notoriety  which  had  pursued  her 
through  life  had  been  in  punishment  for 
her  early  craving  for  literary  fame,  had 
she  been  offered  a  place  in  the  memory 
of  generations  to  come  as  woman  or  as 
writer,  would  not  have  hesitated  in  her 
choice. 
At  the  time,  however,  when  the  article 
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in  the  Quarterly  appeared,  such  an  al- 
ternative was  not  likely  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  her.  Mrs.  Norton  had 
that  confidence  in  her  powers  which  is 
an  almost  indispensable  condition  of 
success,  and,  in  a  dedication  addressed 
to  the  queen  of  the  Netherlands,  she 
lays  frank  and  confident  claim  to  a 
share,  in  the  domain  of  literature,  of 
■that  sovereignty  possessed  by  her 
friend  in  a  different  sphere. 

If  her  opinion  of  her  own  gifts  was 
endorsed  by  her  contemporaries,  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  prob- 
ably no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the 
woman  from  the  writer  or  to  pass  a 
wholly  dispassionate  judgment  upon 
her  literary  work.  She  was  one  of  the 
pioneers— at  least  among  women— of 
the  class  who  combine  a  distinctive 
social  position  with  the  pursuit  of 
literature;  while 'the  influence  exercised 
at  all  times  by  such  irrelevant  circum- 
stances upon  success  in  the  profession 
of  letters  was  especially  marked  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  whose  work  was  so 
intimately  associated  with  her  person- 
ality that  those  who  were  under  the 
fascination  of  the  one  could  scarcely 
fail  to  find  attraction  in  the  other. 

There  have  indeed  been  few  persons 
not  actually  before  the  world  in  some 
public  capacity  round  whom  so  much 
interest  has  centred.  Her  story  was 
well  calculated  to  lay  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  and  to  engage 
general  sympathy,  and  to  estimate 
aright  her  work  and  explain  its  popu- 
larity it  is  necessary  to  bear  the  facts  of 
her  life  in  mind. 

ri  he  main  outline,  and  even  many  of 
the  details  of  her  history,  are  well 
known,  she  herself  having  left  upon 
record— publicly  in  her  "Letter  to  the 
Queen."  as  well  as  in  her  privately 
printed  pamphlet— such  facts  as  she 
conceived  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  and  especially  of  women  as 
deeply  injured  and  more  helpless  than 
herself,  to  make  known.  That  her 
motive  was  not  wholly  unselfish  is.  of 
course,  obvious.  What  motive,  indeed, 
Is?  She  had  never  affected  that  in- 
difference to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sinner 


and  the  saint,  and  not  always  theirs.  If 
she  had  never  posed  as  a  saint,  she  was 
passionately  unwilling  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  sinners.  Her  reputation 
was  to  her  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
and,  since  publicity  had  been  thrust 
upon  her,  since  the  tragedy  of  her  do- 
mestic life  had  been  laid  ruthlessly  bare 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  curious  crowd,  she 
would  make  her  vindication  to  the 
world.  It  is  not  to  all  that  belongs  the 
supreme  dignity  of  silence. 

It  is  a  dramatic  story  that  is  unfolded 
in  these  pages— pages  as  human  as  the 
life  itself,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
writer  stands  out  in  such  vivid  relief 
that  even  those  who  did  not  know  her 
may  be  conscious  of  the  contagion  of 
her  influence  and  understand  the 
charm — that,  amongst  others,  of  being 
plus  femme  que  les  autres— by  which  she 
subjugated  men.  Hot  tempered  and 
impetuous,  she  was  vehement  alike  in 
love  and  in  hate,  generous  and  vindic- 
tive. "It  was  like  having  too  much  fire 
in  one's  room,"  was  the  description  of 
the  effect  produced  by  her  personality 
given  by  her  friend  the  late  Sir  Fred- 
erick Elliot  and  quoted  in  a  letter  from 
one  of  her  few  remaining  contem- 
poraries, who  goes  on  to  recall  a  sense 
which  had  taken  place  at  Vienna.  Re- 
quested by  Mrs.  Norton  to  desire  the 
leisurely  German  coachman  to  quicken 
his  pace,  Sir  Frederick  had  maliciously 
translated  the  order  into  a  complaint 
that  they  were  being  driven  too  fast, 
with  the  result,  on  the  part  of  the 
driver,  of  a  further  slackening  of  speed, 
and,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Norton,  of  a 
violent  passion.  "The  man,"  she  said, 
"does  it  to  tease  me.  I  wish  the  whip 
were  in  my  hand!"  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  her  career  without  feeling  that 
that  wish  was  not  seldom  granted. 

Born  in  the  year  1808  of  a  family  in 
which  talent  and  beauty  seemed  heir- 
looms of  the  race,  the  granddaughter  of 
Richard  Sheridan  and  of  his  first  wife, 
the  beautiful  Miss  Linley— described  by 
a  bishop  as  the  connecting-link  between 
woman  and  angel— Caroline  Sheridan 
enjoyed  a  full  share  of  the  family  inheri- 
tance. Of  worldly  goods  there  was 
little  to  inherit,  her  father  having  died 
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early,  leaving  behind  him  no  less  than 
six  children,  endowed  with  little  beyond 
their  natural  gifts  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world.    Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's entrance  upon  life  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  without  its  advantages;  her 
education  had  been  a  good  one;  she  had 
been  aided  in  her  "first  battle  against  for- 
tune" by  those  possessing  rank  and  in- 
fluence; was  connected  by  early  associa- 
tion, and  later  by  marriage  and  by  friend- 
ship, with  some  of  the  most  prominent 
families  in  England;  and  finally,  almost 
from  childhood,  had  been  successfully 
launched  in  that  literary  profession  in 
which     she     herself     recognized     her 
natural  sphere.      From  that  time   she 
was  constantly  before  the  world;  her 
great  beauty  and  power  of  attraction, 
her   unhappy   domestic   life  —  unfortu- 
nately   become    public    property— and 
most  of  all,  her  association  in  calumny 
with  a  man  upon  whom  all  eyes  were 
bent,  ensuring  to  her  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  her  talents,  remarkable  as 
they  were,  could  not  by  themselves  have 
commanded.      There    have    been    few 
women  whose  adherents  have  been  so 
passionate  in  their  defence,  and  whose 
accusers  have  been  so  bitter,i   whose 
friends  have  been  so  true  and  enemies 
so  implacable;  whose  wrongs  have  been 
so  deeply  resented,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  whom  their  errors  have  been— 
even    posthumously  —  so     unsparingly 
brought  home.    And  yet   her  injuries, 
though  great,  wrere  not  more  intolerable 
than  those  suffered  by  thousands,  nor 
were  her  faults  more  unpardonable,  if, 
indeed,    we    except    the    one     act    of 
treachery  of  which  she  stands  accused 
—a  betrayal  too  sordid  and  too  base  and 
cold-blooded  for  us  to  find  it  easy  to 
credit  the  story,  recently  repeated  in  a 
form  manifestly  inaccurate,2  and  which 
has  been  formally  denied  by  those  en- 
titled to  speak  in  her  name. 

From  the  first  she  occupied  a  position 
in  London  society  which  would  scarcely 
be  possible  at  the  present  day,  when  it 

1  She  has  herself  placed  upon  record  the  epithets 
of  "she-devil"  and  "she-beast"  publicly  launched 

a  t  her  upon  the  assumption — a  false  one — that  she 
was  the  author  of  "  The  Grievances  of  Women." 

2  See  Sir  William  Gregory's  autobiography. 


has  become  too  unwieldy  to  be  domi- 
nated by  any  single  sovereign.  The  posi- 
tion is  epitomized  by  her  own  comment 
upon  the  account  she  was  accustomed 
to  give  of  the  night  upon  which  she 
made  her  debut;  when,  coming  down 
ready  dressed  to  the  room  where  her 
mother  and  aunt  were  awaiting  her,  she 
heard  the  one  observe  to  the  other  that 
Caroline  looked  well  to-night,  receiving 
for  reply  the  reminder  that  the  speaker 
had  always  maintained  that  her  eyes 
were  fine.  And,  from  this  modified 
commendation,  "I  came  out,"  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton would  add,  in  telling  the  story,  "to 
find  all  London  at  my  feet"— -an  intoxi- 
cating experience  for  any  woman,  and 
not  least  so  for  one  like  Mrs.  Norton. 

A  letter  which  I  am  permitted  to 
quote,  written  in  the  year  1847  by  Mrs. 
Brookfield  (Thackeray's  friend)  to  her 
cousin  Henry  Hallam,  gives  a  graphic, 
though  half  ironical,  sketch  of  the  place 
she  filled  when  her  youth,  and  to  some 
extent  her  beauty,  was  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

"The  event  most  worthy  of  note  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you."  Mrs.  Brookfield 
says,  "took  place  at  Lady  Buff's  [Duff 
Gordon's]  on  Wednesday.  I  was  ad- 
miring the  stately  Norton,  at  a  respect- 
ful and  unobtrusive  distance,  when,  to 
my  utter  amazement,  the  Swan  pinions 
floated  the  regal  form  forwards,  and 
straight  in  full  career  up  to  the  humble 
sparrow  on  the  house-top,  as  I  felt  my- 
self to  be  when  confronted  by  the 
stately  swan— beautiful  browed  Enone. 
Your  father  introduced  her,  and  a  deep 
base  voice  increased  my  amaze  by  the 
words,  'Mrs.  Brookfield,  I  have  heard 
of  you,  talked  of  you,  written  about  you, 
for  so  long,  yet  never  met  till  now!' 
What  could  a  miserable,  gyrating,  ab- 
jectist,  and  puniest  souled  of  sparrows 
do  but  fall  in  utter  prostration  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  condescending  and 
bounteous  benevolence?  We  spoke  of 
Rhoda  [Mrs.  Brookfield's  sister-in-law], 
whom  the  Norton  had  known  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  in  days  gone  by.  'I  hope  she 
is  Beloved?'  said  the  deep-toned  voice. 
'She  was  beloved  when  I  knew  her,  and 
I  am  sure  she  deserved  it.  .  .  .  '  etc.,  etc. 
Something  too  much  of  this,  one  might 
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be  led  to  exclaim,  and  I  must  say  she 
gave  me  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
words  of  the  song,  'The  world's  breath 
had  been  there'— very  handsome,  and 
lighted  up  with  intellect  and  tactful 
grace  and  majesty  of  mien  withal— but 
I  should  not  wish  to  be  further  pa- 
tronized by  her." 

Crabb  Robinson,  too,  in  his  description 
of  the  dinner  at  the  poet  Rogers',  of  the 
mystery  made  by  his  host  as  to  his 
expected  guest,  of  her  late  arrival,  of 
the  "whisper  which  ran  along  the  com- 
pany," and  of  his  recognition  of  the  much 
eulogized  and  much  calumniated  Mrs. 
Norton,  gives  further  evidence  of  the 
position,  surely  almost  unique,  which 
she  held  in  the  London  world. 

It    had    been    with   perilously    slight 
knowledge  of  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
confiding  her  future  that  she  had  en- 
tered upon  the  relationship  she  after- 
wards characterized,   in   her  denuncia- 
tion of  English  law,  as  a  sacrament  for 
the  poor  and  for  women,  and  a  civil  con- 
tract   for    gentlemen— a     bondage     in 
which  the  boasted  unity  of  man  and 
Wife   was   the  unity   of   those   twisted 
groups   of  animal  death   in  sculpture, 
where  one  creature  is  wild  to  resist  and 
the  other  fierce  to  destroy.    Not  six  sen- 
tences, so  she  declared,  had  been  ex- 
changed    between     herself     and     Mr. 
George  Chappie  Norton  when  the  latter 
made  her  an  offer  of  marriage.    What 
were  the  grounds  of  her  consent  does 
not  appear,  but  the  wedding  took  place 
and  from  the  first  it  became  apparent 
that  the  life  upon  which  she  had  entered 
was  doomed  to  disaster.    It  is  but  fair 
to    credit    Norton    with    disinterested 
motives  in  forming  the  connection,  but 
he  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  turn 
his  wife's  interest  to  account,  impress- 
ing upon  her  that,  having  brought  him 
no  fortune,  it  was  her  duty  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  by  employing  her  in- 
fluence with   those  in  power— already, 
it  would  seem,  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with— on  his  behalf:  a   lesson  so  well 
taken  to  heart  by  Mrs.  Norton  that  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  she  had 
obtained  for  him  a  post  from  Lord  Mel- 
bourne worth  1,0007.  a  year,  whilst  the 
money  brought  in  by  her  writings  sup- 


plemented to  a  large  extent  the  income 
thus  secured. i 

But  already  the  curtain   had  ariserf- 
upon   the  tragedy   their  domestic   life- 
was  destined  to  present.    Only  a  few' 
weeks  after   the    ill-omened    marriage1 
Norton's  true  character  revealed  itself 
in  acts  of  personal  and  drunken  vio- 
lence, and  scene  after  scene,  sketched  in 
after  days  by  the  hand  of  an  unhappy 
wife,  depict  with  all  the  skill  and  force 
at  her  command  the  coarse  brutality  of 
the  man,  together  with  the  unconcilia- 
tory  spirit  of  his  victim— a  victim  ill- 
prepared   by   the  admiration   she  met 
with  abroad  to  submit  with  patience  to 
the  vulgar  despotism  to  which  she  was 
subjected  at  home.    The  two  lives  went 
on  simultaneously,  in  sharp  and  intol- 
erable contrast.    Her  social,  as  well  as 
her  literary,  success  was  complete.    She 
counted   her  friends  among  the  best- 
known   men  of   her  time.      Macready 
could  not  look  at  her  without  looking 
long— "her  face   is   one  to   think   of;" 
Bulwer   Lytton,    in   his   verses  to   the 
"Queenly  Spirit  of  a  Star,"  speaks  of 
"the  hour   made   holy   by    her   birth;" 
Moore  dedicated  his  poem  to  her;  and 
the  intimacy  with  Lord  Melbourne,  for 
which  she  paid  so  heavily,  was  formed. 
Women,  as  well  as  men,  felt  her  fas- 
cination, and  Fanny  Kemble  likens  the 
soft  contralto  of  her  voice  to  her  "beau- 
tiful dark  face  set  to  music." 

And  yet  what  was  it  all  worth? 
"You  do  not  know,"  she  wrote  after- 
wards to  a  friend,  "how  very  little  all 
the  admiration  and  court  that  can  be 
paid  can  make  up  for  unhappiness  at 
home.  Many  and  many  a  night  have  I 
gone  out  to  prove  that  I  could  go  to  such 
and  such  places,  and  laughed  restlessly 
after  I  got  there,  to  prove  mortification 
and  sorrow  could  not  reach  me,  when  I 
could  have  laid  my  head  on  my  hands 
and  heard  no  more  of  what  was  going 
on  than  one  hears  in  the  vague  mur- 
muring of  a  waterfall." 

She  was  doubtless  sincere,  in  spite  of 
the  suspicion  which  forces  itself  upon 
one— perhaps  unfairly,  allowing  for  the 
language  of  sentiment  of  the  day— that 


aIn  a  single  year  her   earnings   amounted  to 
1,400/. 
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her  identity  is  occasionally  confused 
with  that  of  her  own  heroines.  She  at 
all  times  possessed  the  artist's  faculty 
of  perceiving  the  incongruities  of  situa- 
tions, and  of  using  them  with  pictur- 
esque effect,  as  in  the  description  she 
jgave  of  her  meeting  with  her  son's  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  Capri  fisherman. 
"She  thrust  her  little  savage  hand  into 
mine,  and  asked  me  to  sing  her  one  of 
the  songs  which  the  fishermen's  wives 
sang  in  England.  Fancy,"  Mrs.  Norton 
would  add,  "my  singing  Billingsgate 
songs!" 

Life  at  home  was  certainly  of  a  nature 
to  poison  pleasure  elsewhere.  In- 
stances of  her  husband's  brutality 
might  be  multiplied,  but  one  will  suffice. 
The  picture  remains,  drawn  by  her  own 
pen,  of  the  two  sitting  together,  her- 
self engaged  on  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
when  she  is  interrupted  by  the  accusa- 
tion that  it  is  a  complaint  that  she  is 
sending  home—a  charge  met  by  the  an- 
swer, ill-calculated  to  allay  her  hus- 
band's irritation,  that  she  is  seldom  in 
a  position  to  do  otherwise.  Norton 
lays  hands  upon  the  letter  and  destroys 
it,  and  upon  her  straightway  beginning 
a  second,  pours  the  spirits  which  stood 
near  him  over  her  writing  materials, 
sets  them  in  a  blaze;  and  then,  or  on 
some  other  occasion,  places  the  hot 
kettle  on  her  hand  "to  teach  her  not  to 
brave  him." 

After  incidents  such  as  these  there  is 
something  curious  in  the  language  In 
which  she  warns  her  brother  that  if  Mr. 
Norton  would  not  be  more  "gentleman- 
like" she  will  be  forced  to  leave  him. 
It  was  doubtless  for  her  children's  sake 
—the  children  for  whom  her  passionate 
love  was  the  dominant  principle  of  her 
life— that  she  delayed  so  long  the  final 
step,  deterred  by  the  dread  of  what 
actually  took  place  when,  her  threat 
having  been  at  last  carried  into  effect, 
Norton,  in  revenge,  used  his  legal  power 
to  take  possession  of  her  little  sons  of 
six  and  four  and  two,  handing  them 
over  to  the  care  of  a  woman  who,  when 
their  mother  had  succeeded  in  tracking 
them,  met  her  with  insolent  menaces  of 
the  police. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  linger  over  the 


well-known  story  of  the  charge  which 
followed.  Whether,  according  to  Gre- 
ville's  belief,  the  suit  against  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  encouraged  by  persons  of 
influence  for  political  reasons,  or 
whether,  as  Norton  himself  declared, 
his  sole  adviser  had  been  a  drunken 
stable-helper,  is  of  little  consequence 
now.  Long  years  after,  when  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  dead  and  the  old  scandal 
had  been  once  more  raked  up,  Mrs. 
Norton  broke  the  partial  silence  he  had 
enjoined  upon  her  and  told  the  story  of 
those  weeks  of  shame  and  humiliation 
in  vindication  of  herself  and  her  friend. 
Declaring  once  again,  "upon  the  Holy 
Sacraments  of  God,"  that  the  charges 
were  false,  she  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation the  letters  addressed  to  her  by 
Lord  Melbourne  at  the  time.  "Living," 
she  said,  "he  justified  himself  by  his 
simple  word  of  honor;  and,  dead,  I 
justify  him  with  lines  written  by  a 
hand  cold  in  the  grave." 

The  letters  were,  in  truth,  her  most 
effective  defence,  manly  and  loyal, 
counselling  conciliation  so  long  as  con- 
ciliation was  possible,  and  afterwards 
a  quiet  trust  in  the  power  of  innocence 
to  prove  itself,  while  there  mingles  with 
his  indignation  at  the  charge  something 
like  reproach  for  the  wife's  want  of 
discernment  of  the  character  of  the 
man  whom  he  describes  as  "possessed 
by  a  devil,  and  that  the  meanest  and 
basest  fiend  that  disgraces  the  infernal 
regions."  "I  had  not,"  Mrs.  Norton  ob- 
serves, "the  'lover'  attributed  to  me; 
but  I  had  a  friend,  deeply  wounded  and 
whom  I  grieved  to  wound,"  and,  with 
a  courage  which  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
isted apart  from  innocence,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  print  the  assurance  of  his 
deep  affection.  "I  miss  you,"  he  writes 
on  one  occasion;  "I  miss  your  society  and 
conversation  every  day.  .  .  .  You  know 
well  enough  that  there  is  nobody  who 
can  fill  your  place." 

The  trial  took  place,  resulting  in  ab- 
solute and  complete  exoneration  of  the 
accused,  and  the  calumny  was  killed- 
so  far  as  such  calumnies  ever  are. 

But  the  children?  "I  thought  of  noth- 
ing, day  or  night,  but  my  children,"  Mrs. 
Norton  wrote.    And  the  trial  over,  and 
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her  innocence  of  the  charge  against  her 
established  in  a  court  of  law,  what  was 
the  result?  She  was  allowed  to  see 
them  once,  and  for  the  space  of  one 
half-hour,  in  the  presence  of  two  women 
who  had  been  brought  as  witnesses 
against  her!  Such  was  English  law  at 
the  time,  amended  later  on  by  the  In- 
fant Custody  Act,  by  which  some  little 
further  intercourse,  formal  and  comfort- 
less, was  allowed. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  the 
youngest  of  her  sons,  then  eight  years 
old,  out  riding  without  proper  care,  was 
thrown  from  his  pony  and  died  after  a 
week's  illness.  Only  at  the  last,  and 
when  it  was  too  late,  was  his  mother 
summoned. 

"I  am  here,"  she  said  to  the  stranger 
by  whom  she  was  met.  "Is  my  boy 
better?" 

"No,  he  is  not  better,"  was  the  reply. 
"He  is  dead."  He  was,  in  fact,  already 
in  his  coffin. 

One  more  scene  completes  her  life,  so 
far  as  it  was  public  property.  Years 
have  passed  and  once  more  Norton,  for 
the  sake  of  pecuniary  advantage,  brings 
her  before  a  court  of  law,  repudiating 
by  a  legal  quibble  his  financial  obliga- 
tions towards  her.  Once  more  man  and 
wife  meet  under  the  curious  eyes  of  the 
spectators. 

"What  does  the  witness  say?  Let  her 
speak  up.  I  cannot  hear  her,"  said  her 
husband  insolently,  as  anger  and  shame 
choked  her  words;  and,  leaving  his 
place,  he  came  to  seat  himself  close  be- 
side her,  only  the  skirting  board  be- 
tween. But  even  then  she  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  nature  of  the  ordeal 
which  awaited  her.  He  had  a  blow  to 
strike  upon  which  she  had  not  calcu- 
lated. It  was  not  only  for  an  income 
that  she  was  there  to  fight,  but  for  her 
fair  fame.  On  the  ground  of  the  sum  of 
money  bestowed  upon  her  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's family  in  accordance  with  his 
dying  wish,  her  husband  repeated  the 
charge  disproved  in  court  long  years 
ago,  and  once  more  publicly  made  his 
accusation  against  her. 

It.  was  too  much.  Her  husband,  to 
use  her  own  forcible  language,  digging 
away  her  peace  and  turning  up  as  he 


dug  "dead  sorrows,  buried  shames, 
miserable  recollections,"  and,  surely  too, 
the  memory  of  the  true  and  loyal  friend 
who  was  no  longer  at  hand  to  vindicate 
her— all  this  was  too  much— her  vision 
grew  indistinct,  her  voice  husky,  her 
sentences  confused.  For  the  moment, 
but  for  the  moment  alone,  her  husband 
triumphed. 

The  description  of  her  wrongs  was 
given,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  a 
time  when  those  were  still  alive  whose 
vital  interest  it  would  have  been  to  re- 
fute her  charges.  That  the  world 
believed  them  to  be,  in  the  main,  true, 
the  sympathy  of  which  she  was  the 
object  is  proof;  and  to  that  sympathy 
much,  no  doubt,  of  her  literary  popu- 
larity was  due.  It  was  not  possible  to 
her,  even  had  she  desired  it,  to  separate 
her  life  from  her  writings.  It  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  combination  of  the  two 
that  her  power  lay.  Remove  the  per- 
sonal element  and  little  remains  to 
differentiate  her  work  from  that  of  any 
other  graceful  and  cultivated  writer  of 
her  time.  When  that  same  Quarterly 
Reviewer  joined  to  his  enthusiastic 
commendation  the  friendly  counsel  to 
"break  through  the  narrow  circle  of  per- 
sonal and  domestic  feeling,  and  to  ad- 
venture herself  upon  a  theme  of  greater 
variety  and  less  morbid  interest."  add- 
ing the  warning  that  "egotism  is  ego- 
tism still,  and  the  world  is  weary  of  it," 
he  might  as  well  have  counselled  Sam- 
son to  shear  off  his  long  hair  and  then 
go  forth  to  the  encounter  of  the 
Philistines.  Wherever  her  individu- 
ality has  free  scope,  wherever  her 
wrongs,  her  sorrows,  the  injuries  she 
had  suffered,  are.  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  question,  there  is  to  be  found  beauty, 
pathos,  and  not  seldom  power,  although 
everywhere  touched  by  the  egotism  of 
which— say  what  the  literary  critic 
might— the  world  was  not  weary.  And, 
after  all,  what  is  egotism  but  the  more 
candid  form  of  that  craving  for  sym- 
pathy which  is  co-extensive  with 
human  nature  itself?  "I  wish  it  was  all 
over,"  Mrs.  Norton  once  said,  "and  that 
people  were  discussing  what  I  was" 
And  yet  would  she  not,  like  so  many 
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others  who  ask  to  be  let  alone,  have 
missed  the  interest  of  the  world  in  her 
affairs?  In  her  case,  too,  the  bargain 
was  not  the  one-sided  affair  it  some- 
times is— she  was  as  ready  to  give  as 
to  demand  sympathy,  and  if  the  tragedy 
of  her  own  life  was  constantly  present 
with  her,  it  served  also  to  mirror  the 
tragedies,  actual  or  potential,  of  every 
other,  and  to  accentuate  her  desire  to 
save  what  might  still  be  saved  out  of  the 
universal  shipwreck. 

"Remember,"  she  thus  wrote  to  a 
friend  about  to  be  married,  "that  the 
most  intelligent  woman  God  ever  made 
has  something  of  the  child  in  disposi- 
tion, and  that  the  indulgence  shown  to 
children  is  as  necessary  in  their  case. 
.  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me  for  lecturing 
my  betters.  It  is  only  when  I  think  of 
some  fresh  and  uncommenced  destiny 
that  I  look  gravely  and  sadly  back  at 
all  the  mistakes  in  my  own." 

Again  the  sombre  background  is 
present— the  background  of  a  ruined 
life— but  it  is  by  that  ruined  life  that 
she  pleads  for  others,  although  the 
terms  in  which  the  appeal  is  couched 
might  not  commend  themselves  to  the 
present  advocates  of  "women's  rights." 
At  the  very  time,  indeed,  when  she  was 
vindicating,  with  all  the  passion  and 
eloquence  at  her  command,  the  claims 
of  women  to  justice,  she  is  careful  to 
assert  her  opinions  on  a  question  which 
was  even  then  a  vexed  one.  "The 
natural  position  of  woman,"  she  writes, 
"is  inferiority  to  man.  Amen.  That  is 
a  thing  of  God's  appointing  not  of 
man's  devising.  I  believe  it  sincerely, 
as  a  part  of  my  religion;  and  I  accept 
it  as  a  matter  proved  to  my  reason.  I 
never  pretended  to  the  wild  and  ridic- 
ulous doctrine  of  equality." 

The  limitation  of  her  power  to  tne 
boundaries  of  experience  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  extreme  inequality  of  her 
work.  Thus  her  most  successful  novel, 
"Stuart  of  Dunleath,"  is  the  picture  of  a 
life  in  which  the  reflection  of  her  own 
is  plainly  visible— the  history  of  a 
woman  who,  unhappily  married,  finds 
that  "life  is  shattered  into  days  that 


never  can  unite  again  to  give  back  the 
perfect  image  of  peace;"  and  those  of 
her  poems  which  have  most  of  the  ring 
of  reality,  though  marred  by  the  bom- 
bast or  grandiloquence  of  her  school, 
are  those  in  which  the  autobiographical 
element  is  found.  At  best,  however, 
her  novels  belong  to  a  bygone  day;  her 
verse  to  a  fashion  which  is  past.  It  is 
a  composition  of  a  different  character, 
and  one  in  which  she  speaks  in  her  own 
person  and  without  disguise,  which 
chiefly  justifies  her  claim  to  the  position 
accorded  to  her  by  her  contemporaries, 
and  it  is  her  "Letter  to  the  Queen,"  ring- 
ing with  all  the  changes  of  passionate  re- 
proach, of  eloquent  invective,  and  edged 
sarcasm,  which  best  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample of  her  power. 

It  is  an  appeal  to  the  queen,  as  sov- 
ereign and  as  woman,  called  forth  by 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Marriage  Laws,  when  the 
defeated  had  gone  back  to  their  homes, 
like  a  party  of  miners,  relinquishing  the 
attempt  to  dig  out  their  buried  com- 
rades. Courtier  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton does  not  shrink  from  drawing  her 
examples  of  injustice  from  the  royal 
race;  then,  turning  to  her  own  dis- 
astrous experience,  she  makes  her  ap- 
peal against  calumny,  not  only  on  her 
own  behalf  but  upon  that  of  the  queen's 
dead  friend,  whom  her  Majesty  does 
not  surely,  to  quote  St.  Simon,  mourn 
so  much  "j\  la  Royale"  that  slander 
of  him  should  be  indifferent  to 
her. 

And  then  comes  the  end— her  solemn 
dedication  of  herself  and  her  gifts  to  the 
cause  of  outraged  womanhood.  Till 
that  cause  is  won  she  abjures  all  other 
uses  to  which  she  has  hitherto  put  her 
powers.  "My  husband,"  she  concludes, 
"has  a  legal  lien  on  the  copyright  of  my 
work.  Let  him  claim  the  copyright  of 
this,  and  let  the  lord  chancellor  cancel 
my  right  to  the  labor  of  my  own  brain 
and  pen,  and  docket  it,  among  other 
forgotten  Chancery  papers,  with  a 
parody  of  Swift's  contemptuous  labell- 
ing, "Only  a  Woman's  Pamphlet." 

I.  A.  Taylor. 
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It  was  near  the  end  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  the  president's  liver  was  out 
of  order,  and  his  presidency,  which  ex- 
tended over  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
barren  dune  and  crag  and  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation of  all  colors,  knew  it.  Also  the 
executive  and  heads  of  departments 
generally  were  just  sickening  for  an- 
other attack  of  suspicion,  the  advent  of 
the  disease  being  heralded  by  press 
prohibitions  and  unnecessary  arrests. 
Altogether  these  things  pointed  pretty 
clearly  to  the  periodical  outbreak, 
which  necessitated  a  rapid  change  of 
the  personnel  of  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  the  usual  strictly  homicidal 
principles.  By  the  time  the  full 
languor  of  the  hot  weather  was  upon 
us,  a  general  amnesty  would  be  pro- 
claimed, and  the  new  president— who 
had  climbed  into  power  during  the 
storm— be  extolled  for  his  clemency. 

I  had  not  been  out  very  long,  and  the 
ways  of  the  Republic  still  amused  me. 
My  friend  the  British  consul,  who  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  had  inhabited  a 
little  whitewashed  house  on  the  cliff 
pervaded  by  rats  and  grey  lizards  and 
within  hail  of  the  pestilential  odors 
from  the  beach  six  hundred  feet  be- 
low, did  not  look  upon  things  in  the 
same  light.  In  theory  he  agreed  that 
these  periodical  bloodlettings  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  health  of  the  Re- 
public, but  he  disliked  the  extra  work 
and  exertion  entailed  by  a  too  frequent 
indulgence  in  them.  Moreover  he  pre- 
ferred these  fever  fits  should  come  on 
in  the  cooler  part  of  the  year. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  shady  end  of 
his  piazza,  and  he  was  giving  me  his 
views  on  the  situation. 

"The  present  party'll  last  about  a 
fortnight,"  he  was  saying,  "unless  they 
do  something  out  of  the  way  mad. 
which  may  give  'em  six  weeks'  grace." 

"What  sort  of  thing?"  I  asked. 
"They  can't  do  much  harm  anyway, 
the  area  is  limited." 

"Don't  you  make  any  such  mistake," 
returned  he  with  some  warmth.    "The 


old  world  is  a  mere  mass  of  tinder  a 
spark  from  here  could  set  blazing. 
Some  time  ago,"  he  went  on  medita- 
tively, "the  tail-end  of  a  political  party 
nearly  did  the  trick.  If  it  hadn't  been 
that  Scanderson  was  on  the  premises, 
they'd  have  scorched  the  British  Em- 
pire for  certain." 

This  being  a  pretty  large  order  even 
for  a  South  American  Republic  to  con- 
tract for,  I  concluded  he  had  a  tale  to 
tell,  and  I  felt  it  wras  my  duty  to  make 
him  tell  it. 

"Who  is  Scanderson?"  I  asked.  "The 
name  doesn't  seem  to  fit  in  with  blue 
tropic  seas  and  hot-blooded  presi- 
dents." 

"It's  hard  to  be  sure  where  he  hailed 
from— inside  the  British  Isles,"  Allans- 
ford  returned  thoughtfully.  "Irish- 
Scotch  for  choice.  Curious  blend  Irish- 
Scotch." 

It  was  too  hot  to  talk,  although  the 
night  would  be  on  us  in  half  an  hour, 
so  I  settled  myself  in  my  chair. 
"The  story."  I  said. 
The  sun  was  brooding  low  over  the 
Pacific— an  angry  eyeball  under  a  pur- 
ple lid— and  lending  a  tinge  of  red  to 
the  low  yellow  hills  bounding  the 
shore.  Below  us  a  bloated  pelican 
poised  itself  upon  one  of  the  black- 
backed  boulders  that  always  reminded 
me  of  a  school  of  whales  floating  dead 
in  the  bay. 

After  a  prolonged  pause.  Allansford 
recommenced. 

"It  was  rather  late  in  the  year  when 
it  all  began.  There  was  a  president  in 
power  at  the  time  who  was  the  worst 
president  these  mixed  races  have  ever 
been  goaded  into  revolution  by.  They 
only  took  him  on  because  there  were 
no  other  candidates  upon  that  occasion. 
The  last  two  had  been  blown  up,  you 
Bee,  and  that  made  the  usual  crowd  a 
bit  shy. 

"He'd  been  president  about  four 
months,  and  any  one  could  tell  with 
half  an  eye  he'd  never  see  a  fifth  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  he  was 
backed  by  an  unscrupulous  party,  who 
knew  that  his  fall  meant  early  morning 
shooting  practice  for  the  black  and  yel- 
low troops  with  themselves  for  targets. 
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So  they  put  their  heads  together  to  in- 
vent something  solid  to  put  off  the  evil 
day  and  give  them  time  to  clear;  for  by 
this  time  the  troops  who  were  garri- 
soning the  porta  had  mostly  gone  over 
to  the  opposition,  and  would  be  sure  to 
resent  any  movement  likely  to  deprive 
them  of  their  shooting  excursions." 

A  Hansford  pushed  the  cigars  towards 
me  and  continued. 

"As  I  said,  the  president  and  his 
party  put  their  heads  together  and 
held  a  confabulation.  I  afterwards 
heard  what  passed  at  the  meeting." 

"Who  told  you?"  I  inquired,  seeing 
my   companion   smile. 

-Well,  it  was  the  president's  right- 
hand  man— the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, finance,  war.  marine,  and  public 
Instruction,  a  gentleman  who  fortu- 
nately believed  in  hedging.  The  presi- 
dent got  up  and  gave  a  crape-and-fire 
sketch  of  the  position,  remarking  they 
were  all  in  the  same  boat  and  must 
sink  or  swim  together,  and  ended  up 
with  a  polite  request  that  any  one  who 
had  a  workable  plan  to  propose  should 
lay  it  on  the  table  for  general  consider- 
ation. 

"Various  members  of  the  government 
talked  different  kinds  of  nonsense,  and 
when  they  had  quite  finished,  the  presi- 
dent got  on  his  legs  again. 

"  'What  we  want,'  said  he,  'is,  I 
gather,  breathing  space— time,  in  fact, 
to  get  clear.  To  do  that  we  must  give 
the  people  something  interesting  to 
think  of— take  some  step  that  will 
create  a  sensation,  and  we  can't  do  bet- 
ter than  declare  war  on  somebody.  It 
will  give  us  a  fortnight's  grace,  prob- 
ably more,  and  before  the  war  can 
come  off  we  shall  be  out  of  it  all,  be- 
sides,' he  added  sweetly,  'making  it 
jolly  nasty  for  the  party  wrho  want  to 
oust  us.' 

"The  extraordinary  foresight  of  the 
president's  scheme  caused  such  emo- 
tion at  this  point  that  business  had  to 
be  temporarily  suspended;  but  when 
things  had  settled  down  again,  they 
set  about  choosing  the  country  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  their  bellicose 
attentions. 

"Opinions  differed  here. 


"One  man  proposed  the  United 
States,  but  was  cried  down  because  the 
president  said  he'd  heard  that  they'd 
lately  ordered  a  navy  and  initiated  a 
foreign  policy,  and  who  could  say 
what  they  might  not  do  in  the  first 
warmth  of  their  feelings? 

"He  was  no  fool  that  president— only 
downright  bad  and  corrupt. 

"The  other  powers  next  came  under 
consideration,  but  were  rejected  one 
after  another  for  certain  cogent  rea- 
sons till  all  the  available  powers  were 
disposed  of  excepting  England. 

"  T  propose,'  said  the  president, 
'that  we  declare  war  against  En- 
gland.' 

"Dom  Miguel  had  said  so  many 
clever  things  that  day,  that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  disagree  with  him.  So,  after 
waiting  a  reasonable  time  for  objec- 
tions to  be  advanced,  he  proceeded  to 
give  the  grounds  for  his  choice. 

•'  'Wo  know,'  said  he,  'that  England 
is  big  and  dignified,  and  hard  to  irri- 
tate. Also  the  English  element  here  is 
not  of  much  account  numerically, 
though  they  are  rich  enough  to  be 
worth  individual  attention.  This  move 
of  ours  will  cause  a  vast  sensation,  and 
raise  us  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  we 
won't  suffer  any  ill  effects.  Whereas, 
if  we  were  to  declare  war  on  a  little 
power,  they'd  take  it  to  heart  perhaps, 
and  we'd  have  their  waspy  little  cruis- 
ers here  under  a  week.  It's  different 
with  England.  They'll  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  Parliament,  and  talk  about 
it,  and  perhaps  send  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  report.  Meantime  we 
can  retire  comfortably,  and  put  leagues 
betwreen  us  and  our  country.' 

"Every  one  present  felt  the  sound- 
ness of  these  arguments,  so  the  ques- 
tion was  decided,  and  they  passed  on 
to  arrange  some  excuse  for  picking  the 
quarrel.  As  luck  would  have  it,  they 
found  it  very  hard  to  fix  on  anything 
to  complain  of.  The  English  in  this 
district  are  an  orderly  lot,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  expanding  the  trade,  enrich- 
ing the  state,  and  generally  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

"But  the  president  again  came  to  the 
rescue. 
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"  'There's  a  man  from  Europe  boring 
holes  and  blasting  rocks  on  the  edge 
of  the  quagmires  under  the  mountains. 
He  is  safe  to  be  English— no  other  land 
rears  that  energetic  type  of  lunatic.  I 
don't  know  what  he  is  after,  but  what- 
ever it  is  he  is  contravening  the  treaty. 
I'll  have  him  fetched  to  begin  with. 
We  might  also  publish  a  manifesto 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  En- 
glish, and  chuck  their  consul  into 
gaol.' 

"This  decided  it,  and  the  council 
broke  up,  leaving  the  president  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  my  arrest,  and  distrib- 
uted themselves  amongst  the  various 
saloons  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  Cain. 

ii. 

'•The  president  proved  to  be  right  in 
his  calculations,  for  when  the  news  got 
abroad  that  the  Republic  intended  to 
cling  to  their  rights  and  their  boun- 
daries, and  to  stand  out  with  all  their 
forces  against  the  greed  of  England,  a 
big  demonstration  was  held  in  his 
honor  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  there 
was  some  natural  anxiety  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppos- 
ing party. 

-As  soon  as  I  became  aware  of  all 
that  had  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  I  knew  the  affair  promised  to 
be  distinctly  awkward.  That  business 
in  Guatemala  recurred  to  my  mind- 
when  they  all  but  flogged  the  consul  to 
death,  you  remember.  I  set  about  con- 
sidering what  1  had  better  do.  I  gave 
the  popular  excitement  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  subside,  but  meantime  al- 
most anything  might  happen.  A  shoot- 
ing party  for  my  benefit,  by  way  of 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  En- 
gland, was  quite  on  the  cards,  and 
would  have  suited  the  taste  of  the  pop- 
ulace to  a  hair.  Supposing  they  took 
milder  measures,  the  gaol  was  in  any 
case  highly  insanitary.  I  knew  they 
had  had  Yellow  Jack  there  among  a 
batch  of  Cubans  from  Panama  not  a 
week  before.  Besides,  a  declaration  of 
war,  from  however  rotten  and  paltry  a 
state,  might  have  turned  out  a  ticklish 
point  for  England  to  arrange  at  a  mo 


ment  when  the  world  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  go  of  anglophobia. 

"All  things  considered,  I  determined 
to  keep  the  peace  at  any  price,  and  not 
to  go  to  gaol  if  I  could  help  it. 

"Knowing  that  my  time  was  short,  I 
sent  a  message  down  to  the  only  man 
I  knew  who  could  be  of  any  use  at 
such  a  pinch— Scanderson,  in  fact— ask- 
ing him  to  be  with  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Scanderson  lived  in  the  narrowest 
street  in  this  dirty  little  town.  I  knew 
he  understood  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
South  American  Republics— -which  was 
most  important— and  had  had  consider- 
able experience  in  revolutions.  He 
had  resided  in  the  republic  off  and  on 
for  some  years,  and  generally  had 
some  job  or  other  on  hand,  and  mostly 
pulled  them  off  too,  though  some  of 
them  were  queer  enough,  I  can  tell 
you.  His  morals  were  not  over-high, 
and  his  talk  wasn't  exactly  clean,  but 
I  knew  he  had  a  head  on  him,  and 
would  do  most  things  for  a  considera- 
tion. And  that  was  about  as  much  as 
I  knew  of  him  at  that  time. 

"I  was  sitting  in  this  piazza  where 
we  are  now  when  he  turned  up.  He 
was  a  cross-eyed,  clean-shaven  man. 
with  a  leather-colored  skin. 

"I  judged  it  best  to  give  him  a  clear 
hint  of  our  predicament,  and  intimated 
that  efficient  advice  or  help  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution, and  paid  for  on  a  liberal 
scale. 

"  'It  all  depends  on  what  you  want  to 
do,'  he  said.  'If  you  want  my  help  in 
this  affair,  just  say  what's  to  be  done. 
Then  I'll  name  my  price,  and,  when 
details  are  settled,  start  gettin'  through 
with  it.' 

"  'I  don't  want  the  British  Empire  to 
have  a  row  with  this  microbe  of  a 
state,'  I  explained,  'and  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  gaol.' 

"Scanderson  considered  a  moment. 

"  'You're  not  for  bolting?'  he  asked, 
with  his  head  on  one  siae  like  a  vul- 
ture. 

"'How  can  I  bolt?'  I  answered  an- 
grily.   'I've  got  my  work  to  attend  to.' 

"  "Just  so,'  he  agreed. 
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"  -And  they're  coming  to  arrest  me 
in  an  hour.' 

"  'Or  less,'  added  Scanderson  with 
conviction.  'After  that  they'll  raid  the 
houses  of  the  English  residents,  and 
then  there'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay.' 

"'I  know  that,  man!'  I  said,  exas- 
perated.   'That's  just  the  difficulty.' 

"Scanderson  surveyed  me  dispas- 
sionately. 

"  *It  will  be  an  ugly  business,  take 
my  word  for  it,'  he  remarked,  'unless— 
we  stop  it.' 

•Can't  you  tackle  the  problem?'  I 
asked:  'you  know  this  precious  Pacific 
seaboard  better  than  any  man  living.' 

"He  smoked  an  inch  of  green  cheroot 
before  he  answered  me. 

■•  'I  believe  I  do,  but ' 

••  •Name  your  price.'  I  said  testily. 

••''Taint  altogether  a  question  of 
dollars.'  he  answered  slowly.  'If  you 
knew  as  mueh  of  international  politics 
as  1  do.  and  had  the  same  sources  of 
information,  which  you  have  not— be- 
log  II.B.M.'s  consul— you'd  know  that 
we— taking  us  as  a  nation— are  in 
about  the  tightest  place  on  record.' 

"We  sat  smoking  in  dreary  silence 
for  many  minutes. 

"  'I  know  that  prospector,'  he  began 
again,  waving  his  hand  eastwards; 
is  British  as  you  or  I,  though  his 
name's  Kopsel.  But  you'll  have  to 
stick  to  it  that  he's  German,  and  he'll 
stick  to  it  too  as  long  as  we  are 
down  on  our  luck.  I'll  pass  him  the 
word.' 

"  'They  won't  believe  him,'  I  ob- 
jected. 

"  'No,'  he  assented;     'but     we    could 

make  'em   if When  is  that  gunboat 

we  keep  round  here  coming  back?' 

"I  replied  that  she  was  gone  for  a 
cruise,  and  that  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  wire  for  her  at  that  instant,  it 
would  be  a  goodish  while  before  she 
could  drop  a  party  of  blue- jackets  on 
the  hot,  white  wharf  below  there. 

"  I'm  jiggered!'  he  said,  smoking 
furiously. 

"By  this  time  I  felt  pretty  low. 

"  'Can't  you  suggest  anything?'  I 
asked  hopelessly.  'If  you  can't,  there 
will  be  seventy  Britons  less  in  this  re- 


public this  day  week— not  to  mention 
farther  complications.' 

"  'Let  me  alone!'  he  growled  sav- 
agely, and  sucked  at  his  new  smoke 
with    vigor. 

"After  ten  minutes'  tobacco  he  spoke. 

"  'You'll  have  to  guarantee  expenses.' 

"  'Certainly,'  I  said. 

-  'And   500*.   down.' 

"  'Yes:  go  on.' 

"  'Well,  now  I'll  sketch  out  my  no- 
tion. I've  a  half-dismantled  hulk  up 
the  coast,  that  was  going  to  be  rafters 
next  week.'  lie  commenced. 

"  'The  Bird  of  Paradise!'  I  exclaimed. 

"  'Yes,  that's  her  handle.  You  know 
her?  I'll  ride  across  and  stop  the 
rafter  business.  You  remember  the 
cut  of  her  keel,  and  the  blunt 
sweep ' 

"  'No.  no!'  I  interrupted  in  a  hurry, 
T  know  nothing  of  her — except  com- 
mercially. Don't  waste  time  in  de- 
scribing her;  I  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her.' 

"  'Don't  you?'  rejoined  he  roughly. 
Yet  she's  the  only  stick  between  you 
and  kingdom  come!' 

"He  put  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
bent  towards  me. 

"  'Look  here!  I'm  going  to  strip  the 
bulwarks  off  that  old  wreck,  and  bal- 
last her  below  the  Plimsoll  line,'  he 
said  with  an  odd  bitterness  I  could  not 
then  account  for,  and  keeping  only  the 
tail  of  his  eye  on  me  to  see  how  I  took 
it.  'It's  useless  to  enter  into  details 
with  you.  I'll  put  a  round  black  turret, 
on  her  amidships,  paint  her  jet  black 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  I'll  plough  her 
along  that  blooming  blue  horizon  to 
scare  the  natives!' 

"I  simply  stared  at  him;  I  couldn't 
imagine  what  he  was  driving  at. 

"  'Shake  yourself  awake!'  he  went  on 
with  a  good  deal  of  contempt,  'and  lose 
no  time  in  reporting  to  Dom  Miguel 
that  you  expect  her  Majesty's  turret 
ship  the  Destroyer  along  here  the  third 
day  from  now.' 

"  'Good  Lord!'  I  said,  'you  don't  sup- 
pose they'll  rise  to  a  crazy  trick  like 
that!' 

"'Try  'em;  that's  all!'  he  replied  con- 
fidently.   "It's  crude  and  it's  crazy,  but 
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it  aint  time-worn  anyway.  It's  brand 
new—this  trick  is.  And  who's  to  say 
she's  not  a  British  war  ship?  'Taint 
you  nor  me,  Mr.  Allansford,  nor  yet 
our  reputations  neither,  that's  backing 
that  ship  to  be  genuine.  It's  the  repu- 
tation of  England!  And  I  want  to 
know  if  this  Republic  is  likely  to  stand 
up  and  question  that  under  the  guns  of 
the  Destroyer?    I  guess  not!' 

"  'But  the  Bird  of  Paradise  is  well 
known,'  I  persisted. 

"  'She  is,  but  she  won't  be  long— not 
by  the  time  I've  done  with  her.' 

"  'Besides,  she's  not  seaworthy.' 

"  'That's  true  too,  but  I'll  patch  her 
up  and  coddle  her  along  under  the 
shore.  I've  eaten  salt  biscuit  in  my 
time,  and,  well— she's  good  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  knots— perhaps.  If  I  fall 
in  with  the  Albatross,  I'll  send  her  up 
sharp.' 

"He  got  up  and  stretched  himself, 
while  I  opened  a  bottle  of  fizz  to  drink 
success  to  the  expedition. 

"  'You'd  better  go  the  whole  hog  and 
tell  the  president  that  you'd  take  it 
kindly  if  they  could  demonstrate  a  bit 
in  our  favor.    That'll  set  'em  buzzing!" 

"  'All  right,'  I  said. 

"Then  he  stood  awhile  as  if  hosii.it- 
ing,  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  and  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  say  something 
special,  but  he  only  added  as  he  tossed 
off  the  wine:— 

"  'There's  nothing  else  for  it;  it's  got 
to  be  done.  You  may  rely  on  me,  Mr. 
Allansford.    Good-bye.' 

"He  put  out  a  not  over-clean  paw  to 
shake  mine,  and  I'm  proud  to  say  I 
grasped  it  heartily. 

in. 

"After  watching  Scanderson's  figure 
slouching  away  down  the  hill,  I  wrote 
to  the  president,  thinking  it  might  un- 
duly precipitate  matters  if  I  showed 
myself  in  the  town,  where  feeling  was 
beginning  to  run  high. 

"Dom  Miguel  sent  me  an  ambiguous 
answer,  but  the  arrest  warrant  was 
not  executed." 

Allansford  paused  to  light  another 
cigar.  Out  of  the  sultry  darkness, 
which  had  closed  by  this  time,  arose  a 


doleful  minor  melody,  wherein  the 
singer  likened  his  love  to  the  urpilla- 
chay,  the  turtle  dove.  Allansford 
shouted  a  remonstrance,  and  the  sound 
ceased.  I  could  see  nothing  but  the 
glowing  tip  of  his  cigar  as  he  resumed. 

"For  the  next  two  days,  I  was  in  the 
deuce  of  a  stew;  for,  though  I  lay  low, 
side  winds  brought  me  disquieting  ru- 
mors. 

"If  anything  went  wrong,  of  course 
all  the  blame  of  the  misunderstanding 
would  fall  on  my  shoulders.  I  should 
certainly  be  reprimanded  and  possibly 
recalled — if  I  lived  long  enough;  and 
as  I'm  getting  on  towards  the  end  of 
my  time  out  here  I  wished  to  avoid 
that.  The  bit  of  marshland  that  Kop- 
sel  had  pitched  upon  was  a  No  Man's 
Land,  which  made  this  blessed  little 
Republic  twice  as  sure  it  was  theirs. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  I 
could  have  arranged  the  whole  busi- 
ness exhaustively  over  a  whiskey  and 
soda;  but  in  this  case  it  was  different, 
because  the  government  were  working 
for  a  tow,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  one. 

"Then  I  didn't  know  where  it  would 
stop:  for  once  a  South  American  Re- 
public gets  the  bit  between  its  teeth, 
there's  no  saying  where  it  will  see  fit 
to  pull  up  short  of  Judgment  Day. 
There  were  some  scores  of  English  res- 
idents scattered  about,  some  with 
wives  and  children,  and  I  knew  from 
experience  that  the  first  word  of  war 
would  bring  all  the  cross-breeds  about 
their  ears. 

"(»n  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  i 
got  into  something  clean,  reached  down 
my  sun  hat,  and  rode  round  to  inter- 
view Dom  Miguel. 

"I  was  told  he  was  with  the  ladies, 
and  he  left  me  to  cool  my  heels  in  the 
ante-room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"When  he  did  come  along,  it  was 
with  that  stilted  hypocritical  gait  he 
always  adopted  when  bound  on  arriv- 
ing too  late  to  exercise  clemency  at  an 
execution. 

"I  greeted  him  as  usual,  and  he  be- 
gan off-hand  about  the  aggressive 
spirit  manifested  by  certain  foreign 
powers.    The  Republic,  he  assured  me, 
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would  not  suffer     foreign    aggression. 

They  might  be  but  a  small  and  feeble 
state,  yet  for  all  that  they  would  on  no 
account  forego  their  natural  rights. 
No  nation,  however  great,  should  en- 
croach upon  these  rights,  and  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  his  country  to  adopt 
a  firm  attitude. 

"Patriotism  in  a  South  American 
president  invariably  means  mischief. 
I  knew  he  was  just  going  to  name 
Dames,  so  I  dropped  a  hint  about  the 
Pes  trover. 

••  -She  has  not  come  yet.'  lie  observed 
pointedly. 

u  'I  expect  her  to-day,'  I  replied, 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  'From 
the  Terrace  we  can  no  doubt  see  her  in 
the  offing.' 

"A  livid  hue  crept  up  into  Dom 
Miguel's  big  blue  cheeks. 

••  -Let  us  see,'  he  said  coldly,  and 
preceded  me  to  the  Terrace. 

•'You  can  bet  I  hoped  Scandersou 
would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  as  I 
walked  out  after  the  president. 

-You  know  what  the  Pacific  is  like 
on  such  a  day— as  if  the  light  of  the 
universe  were  focussed  to  make  the 
glare.  Not  a  shadow  anywhere  on  the 
blinding  blue  of  sea  and  sky,  the  glit- 
ter folds  round  you  till  you  feel  that  if 
you  flung  out  your  fist  you'd  shiver  the 
world  like  a  mirror  into  splinters  of 
glass  at  your  feet. 

"I  could  see  nothing  at  first  for  the 
dazzle.  Then  on  the  far  edge  of  the 
sky  I  perceived  a  trail  of  smoke.  Pres- 
ently the  Destroyer  crawled  up  out  of 
the  horizon  like  a  black  slug  on  the 
oily  roll  of  the  water. 

"I  pointed  to  her  without  a  word. 

"Dom  Miguel  just  turned  and  shook 
me  by  the  hand. 

"  'My  dear  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  'how 
fortunate!' 

"I  heartily  agreed  with  him. 

"  'England  has  ever  shown  herself 
the  friend  and  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed,' he  continued  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  'As  I  was  saying  before 
we  came  out,  I  wish  to  consult  you 
about  the  aggressive  spirit  lately  mani- 
fested by  Germany  in  this  state.  I  find 
that  a  man  named  Kopsel '    But  I 


needn't  tell  you  any  more.  We  had  a 
friendly  drink  together,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  the  war." 

"Then  Scandersou  was  successful  V" 
I  queried. 

"He  was.  Unwritten  history,  you 
know." 

•'And  where's  Scanderson?"  I  asked. 

He  made  no  answer,  and  for  a  whil> 
we  listened  in  the  darkness  to  the 
thunder  of  the  surf  along  the  bay. 

••Never  the  lotos  closes,  never  the  wildfowl 

wake, 
But  a  soul  goes  forth  on  the  east   wind 

that  died  for  England's  sake." 

he  quoted.  "Who  wrote  that?  There 
are  qualities  planted  deep  down  in  us 
which  come  to  the  surface  and  flourish 
best  on  the  frontiers  of  the  world." 

I   waited  for  him  to  finish. 

-At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  fortune 
of  war,"  he  resumed  at  length,  "but 
later  I  found  that  Scanderson  had  put 
out  to  sea  with  four  men  at  the  pumps. 
The  Bird  wasn't  fit  to  be  a  penny  ferry, 
let  alone  meeting  the  Pacific  swell. 
She  went  down  with  all  hands  off  Cara- 
guez." 

E.  and    II.  Heron. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
CATULLUS  AND    HIS  FRIENDS. 

The  little  roll  which  doubtless  con- 
tains nearly  every  verse  Catullus  wrote 
is  much  briefer  even  than  the  volume  of 
Keats.  Yet  the  absolute  directness  and 
sincerity  of  his  utterance  render  him 
more  alive,  and  nearer  to  us,  then  any 
other  voice  of  Rome.  A  great  part  of 
these  verses,  or  at  least  of  the  poems 
which  are  general  favorites,  are  in- 
spired bythe  lawless  passion  for  Lesbia. 
It  is  attempted  here  to  string  together, 
upon  the  slender  thread  of  biography 
still  traceable,  a  handful  of  his  lyrics 
which  touch  other  chords  than  this 
dominant  one.  It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed at  once  that  without  Lesbia 
neither  the  inner  nor  the  outer  life  of 
her  lover  can  be  adequately  discussed. 
The  other  sides  of  Catullus's  genius 
have,  however,  been  certainly  thrown 
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into  shadow,  while  the  fickle  lady  and 
her  sparrow  have  been  too  much 
idealized    and   immortalized. 

This  relation  with  Lesbia  had  already 
lost  much  or  its  charm,  and  all  its 
peaceful  security,  for  Catullus,  when 
it  was  rudely  interrupted  by  his 
brother's  death  in  the  distant  Troad. 
He  at  once  returned  from  the  dissipa- 
tions of  Rome  to  the  desolate  home  in 
Verona.  To  the  lonely  grave  of  the  be- 
loved brother  Catullus  later  made  a 
pilgrimage  and  he  has  left  us  a  me- 
morial expressed  in  the  most  tender 
words,  but  also  in  the  deepest  tones  of 
Epicurean  hopelessness  of  any  future 
reunion.  It  is  indeed,  to  use  a  phrase 
coined  by  our  poet  himself,  more  sad 
than  the  teardrops  of  Simonides. 

Traversing  many  a  land  and  many  a  sea 
For  this  sad  rite,  my  brother,  I  am  come 
To  pay  the  final  due  of  death  to  thee, 
And  hail,  though  all  in  vain,  thy  ashes 
dumb. 
Since  Fortune  so  has  snatched  thee  from 
my  side, 
Who  well  a  kindlier  fate  hast  merited, 
With  thee  at  least  shall  these  poor  gifts 
abide, 
Bestowed    by    ancient    custom    on    the 
dead. 
Receive  them,   wet  with  loving  tears,   I 

pray; 
And  so  farewell,  forever  and  for  aye! 

The  same  despair  of  any  future  ex- 
istence was  expressed  also,  with  char- 
acteristic fearlessness  and  frankness, 
even  amid  Lesbia's  uncounted  kisses. 

The  suns  that  set  may  yet  return; 
When  our  brief  candle  once  doth  burn. 
Eternal  night  and  sleep  are  ours. 

Perhaps  only  once  does  a  star  shine,  or 
seem  to  shine,  through  his  cypress- 
trees.  Even  then  it  may  be  but  an 
experience  common  to  many;  for  we 
often  proffer  in  consolation  to  sorrow- 
ing friends  the  same  fond  hope  which 
we  put  away  from  us  unflinchingly  in 
our  own  time  of  grief.  The  little  poem 
is  however  remarkable  for  its  tender 
delicacy.  It  is  addressed  to  his  dearest 
friend  and  brother-poet.  Licinius 
Calvus,    in  bereavement.    Perhaps   for 


so  brief  a  flight  we  may  attempt  to  in- 
dicate the  original  measure. 

If  there  be  aught,  my  Calvus,  that  out  of 
our  sorrowing  proffered 
Unto  the  voiceless  dead  grateful  or  wel- 
come may  be, 
When   we   revive   with  insatiate   longing 
our  ancient  affection, 
When  for  the  ties  we  lament,  broken, 
that  once  have  been  ours, 
Though  Quintilia  grieve  for  her  own  un- 
timely departure, 
Yet  in  thy  faithful  love  greater,  be  sure, 
is  her  joy. 

The  one  event  in  Catullus' s  outward 
life,  after  he  broke  away  from  Lesbia, 
which  is  fully  authenticated  and  may 
be  dated  with  some  confidence,  is  his 
brief  military  experience  in  Asia  Minor. 
That  the  visit  to  his  brother's  grave 
was  a  part  of  the  same  journey  we  can 
only  surmise.  He  served  in  Bithynia 
upon  the  staff  of  Memmius,  apparently 
in  57-6  B.C.  Of  his  chief  we  shall  hear 
him  speak  in  terms  of  extravagant 
abuse,  his  largest  grievance  avowedly 
being  that  Memmius's  own  rapacity  left 
no  opportunity  for  his  staff  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  hap- 
less provincials.  With  his  brother 
officers  Catullus's  relations  were 
friendly  and  affectionate,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  bright  verses  in  which 
he  bids  them  good-bye. 

The  milder  breath  of   Spring   is   nigh; 
The  stormy  equinoctial  sky 
To  Zephyr's  gentle  breezes  yields. 
Behind  me  soon  the  Phrygian  fields, 
X iciea's  sun-beat  realm,  shall  lie; 
To  Asia's  famous  towns  we'll  hie. 
My  heart,  that  craves  to  wander  free, 
Throbs  even  now  expectantly. 
With  zeal  my  joyous  feet  are  strong. 
Farewell,  dear  comrades,  loved  so  long! 
Afar  together  did  we  roam; 
Now  ways  diverse  shall  lead  us  home. 

Catullus  appears  to  have  turned  his 
face  for  the  moment,  however,  still 
farther  eastward,  to  board  the  yacht 
that  was  built  for  him  at  Amastris  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province. 
This  has  been  questioned  by  his  editors, 
for  the  amusing  reason  (both  amusing 
and  irritating,  perhaps,  to  true  yachts- 
men) that  it  was  out  of  the  direct  way 
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home,  and  that  he  could  have  ordered 
his  new  boat  to  meet  him  at  Nicsea. 
The  poems  are  not  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, and  the  later  ancients  tell  us  al- 
most nothing  as  to  Catullus's  life  or 
writings.  Such  a  poem  must  therefore 
be  interpreted  chiefly  from  itself. 

This  yacht  that  you  behold,  oh  stran- 
gers, here, 
Declares   herself   of   barks   the   most   re- 
nowned ; 
Ami  says,  no  ship  that  swam  could  pass 

her  by, 
Whether  of  oarblades  there  was  need,  or 

sails. 
And  this  the  threatening  Adriatic's  shore 
Denies  not,  nor  the  isles,  the  Cyclades, 
Illustrious    Rhodes,    and    Thracian    Bos- 
porus 
Inhospitable,  nor  the  Pontic  sea. 
Where  what  is  now  a  yacht  was  once  a 

wood 
With    waving    crest.      For    on    Cytorus' 

ridge 
Her  foliage  often  spoke  with  murmurous 

sounds. 
Pontic  Amastris  by  Cytorus'  groves, 
Thou  too.  my  craft  declares,  didst  know 

her  well; 
For  in  these  first  beginnings  of  her  life 
Upon  your  lofty  height  she  had  her  stand, 
And.  after,  in  your  waters  dipt  her  blades. 
Then  thro'  full  many  an  unruly  sea 
She  brought  her  master,  while  the  breezes 

called 
From  port  or  starboard;  either  Jove-sent 

air 
Alike  with  favor  beating  on  her  sail. 

No  tows  unto  the  gods  that  guard  the 

strand 
Were  made,  she  saith,  as  from  the  distant 

sea 
Into  this  limpid  lake  at  last  she  came. 

That  too  is  over.    Now,  sequestered  here 
In  peaceful  rest  she  ages,  dedicate 
To    thee,    twin    Castor,    and    to    Castor's 
twin. 

That  this  professes  to  be  a  dedicatory 
inscription  for  the  yacht,  at  the  end  of 
her  voyage,  is  sufficiently  plain.  The 
limpid  lake  can  only  be  the  Dago  di 
Garda.  The  long  voyage  is  reviewed 
backward,  as  it  were,  and  begins  at 
Amastris.  The  yacht  wras  doubtless 
worked  up  the  Po  and  Mincio  rather 
laboriously,    but   not   necessarily    with 


Catullus  still  on  board,  or  dragged  over- 
land to  the  shores  of  Benacus.  To  all 
uiis  very  earnest  objections  have  been 
raised.  The  yacht,  we  are  assured, 
could  not  have  been  sufficiently  useful 
in  the  landlocked  lake  to  repay  so  much 
trouble  and  cost.  Catullus,  it  is  added, 
tells  us  himself  that  he  returned  from 
Bithynia  poor,  with  a  purse-full  of  cob- 
webs and  not  a  single  attendant. 
Further,  Catullus's  eastern  journey  is 
usually  set  in  57-6  B.C.,  his  death  in 
56-4  (though  both  dates  are  disputed), 
and  the  yacht  would  not  have  grown  old 
in  two  or  three  years.  All  these  argu- 
ments, unless  it  be  the  last,  are  literally 
true;  but  when  used  seriously  in  this 
connection  they  imply  a  conception  of 
Catullus's  character  very  remote  from 
our  own.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  is,  that  Catullus  is  writing  verses 
upon  a  vessel  not  his  own  at  all,  brought 
from  Bithynia  many  years  before,  per- 
haps by  some  unknown  friend  of  the 
poet's  father;  or  else,  that  Catullus 
dedicated  only  a  miniature  model  of  his 
own  real  yacht.  This  substitution  re- 
minds one  of  the  little  swan  used  for  the 
distant  view  of  Dohengrin,  exchanged 
presently,  behind  the  scenes,  for  the 
larger  theatrical  bird  with  which  he 
enters.  At  what  point  in  our  poem  the 
exchange  was  effected,  and  what  be- 
came of  the  real  yacht,  no  one  explains. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Catullus's 
poverty.  Poor  he  always  was.  and 
must  ever  have  remained,  as  his  char- 
acter appears  in  his  verse.  He  be- 
longed to  the  well-known  class  of 
mortals  whose  needs  and  expenditures 
increase  about  as  the  square  of  their 
prospective  resources.  Cleopatra  must 
have  been  poor  beyond  all  hope  of 
escape,  for  the  world  hardly  contained 
a  pearl  costly  enough  to  satisfy  her 
thirst.  If  Desbia  was  Clodia,  as  we  be- 
lieve she  was,  Catullus  had  had  an 
instructor  in  economy  after  Cleopatra's 
own  heart. 

Det  us  hear  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
fession of  poverty.  The  poem  offers 
perhaps  no  hint  of  a  date;  certainly  it  is 
eternally  true  to  life  and  youth,  and  we 
need  not  seriously  resist  its  assignment 
to  the  year  of  Catullus's  return  from 
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Asia.  Our  own  belief  is  that  it  is 
earlier,  and  contains  a  happy  allusion 
to  Lesbia. 

The  days  that  pass  shall  be  but  few, 

Fabullus,  ere  with  me  you  dine, 
And  richly!    Only  bring  with  you 

Abundant  viands,  salt,  and  wine, 
And  some  bright  girl,  and  jokes  no  end, 

You  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 
But— for  Catullus,  your  dear  friend, 

'Tis  only  cobwebs  fill  his  purse. 

I'll  give,  in  turn,  a  perfume;  'tis 
Perfection's  self!    A  boon  right  well 

Bestowed  by  Loves  and  Venuses 
Upon  my  girl.    When  this  you  smell, 

Fabullus,  you'll  the  gods  implore 

To  make  you— nose,  and  nothing  more! 

Martial  indicates  that  tuis  happy  hit 
was  a  favorite,  in  his  time,  by  parody- 
ing the  first  line  in  a  more  sincere  note 
of  invitation.  The  next  verses  in  order 
do  indeed  belong  to  the  months  just 
after  Catullus's  arrival  in  Rome  from 
the  East.  Their  testimony  as  to  his 
impecunious  condition  is  decisive,  if  he 
is  accepted  as  a  serious  and  truthful 
witness.  They  may  perhaps  be  entitled 
"a  Morning  Call." 

Varus, — I  was  standing  in  the  forum 
Idle,— bade  me  come  and  greet  his  mis- 


Saucy  baggage,  that  I  saw  right  quickly, 
Not  unmannerly  indeed,  nor  witless. 

When  we  came,  our  desultory  gossip 
Drifted  on,— this  question  with  the  others, 
How  it  prospered  with  me  in  Bithynia. 
If  my  stay  had  won  me  any  lucre. 
Then  I  answered,  truly,  there  was  noth- 
ing 
For  the  staff,  nor  yet  for  the  commander, 
Nor  could  any  one  return  in  clover, 
Least  of  all,  who  served  with  such  a  rowdy 
General,  caring  not  a  straw  for  comrades. 
"Still,"  they  said,  "the  thing,  which,  so 
they  tell  us, 
There  is  native,  surely,  you  provided, — 
Litter-bearers?" 

Then   for  fear  the  lady 
Should  believe  me  not  a  lucky  mortal: 
"No,"  I  said,  "I  was  not  so  ill-fated, 
Though  our  province  did  turn  out  so  badly, 
But  that  I  provided  eight  trill  fellows." 
Though,  in  truth,    I    had,    or    here    or 
yonder, 
Not    a    man    with    strength    enough    to 
shoulder 


Even  a  broken  leg  from  some  old   bed- 
stead! 
Then, — just  like  her! — said  the  shame- 
less creature, 

"Prithee,  my  Catullus,  for  the  moment 

Lend  them  me,  that  to  Serapis'  temple 

I  may  ride." 

"Nay,   not  so   fast!"    I   an- 
swered. 

"When  I  said  just  now  'twas  I  who  kept 
them, 

'Twas  a  slip.    They're  owned  by  my  com- 
panion, 

Gaius  Cinna;  he  it  was  secured  them. 

But  if  his  they  be,  or  mine,  what  matters? 

Mine  to  use  they  are,  as  if  I  bought  them. 

You  are  really  stupid  tho',  and  tiresome, 

Who  would  not  allow  me  to  be  careless!" 

Before  the  last  couplet  the  blushing 
and  stammering  poet  perhaps  looks  up, 
to  find  them  laughing  at  the  success  of 
what  was  only  a  trap  for  his  vanity 
from  the  first. 

There  is  a  slight  allusion  to  Bithynia 
also  in  the  famous  poem  "Home  to 
Sirmio,"  which  enables  us  to  assign  it 
to  this  period. 

Sirmio,  pearl  of  all  the  capes  and  isles 
That  in  pellucid  lake  or  savage  sea 
Neptune  in  either  guise  uplifts,  how  glad 
I  seek  thee,  scarce  believing  I  have  left 
Bithynia's  fields,  and  safely  gaze  on  thee! 
What  is  more  blest,  than  when,  released 
from  toil. 
The  heart  lays  off  her  burden,  and,  out- 
worn 
With  alien  labor,  to  our  own  hearthstone 
We  come,  and  slumber  on  the  longed-for 

couch? 
This  is  enough  reward  for  all  our  toils. 
Hail,   gracious   Sirmio,   in   thy   lord   be 
glad! 
Rejoice,  ye  billows  of  the  Lydian  lake! 
Laugh,  all  ye  happy  things  that  here  find 
home! 

The  notion  of  a  twofold  Neptune  pre- 
siding over  salt  and  fresh  water,  and 
the  rather  remote  allusion  to  a  supposed 
Lydian  origin  of  the  Etrurians  (who 
once  extended  over  Lombardy)  are  per- 
haps examples  of  the  harmless  poet-lore 
which  won  for  Catullus  the  drolly 
inappropriate  epithet  of  doctus  poeta.  the 
learned  poet. 

One  poetical  gain  from  this  brief 
Oriental  campaign  was  a  livelier  feel- 
ing   for    nature,    particularly    for    the 
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wilder  scenery  of  the  East.  In  "Atys," 
a  picture  of  the  frantic  worship  of 
Cybele,  the  poet  reflects  the  influence 
upon  his  imagination  of  Ida's  pine-clad 
heights  and  gloomy  chasms.  They  still 
have  lifelong  power  over  the  hearts  of 
men  once  subjected  to  their  awful  spell. 
But  upon  the  whole  Catullus  rarely 
gives  us  glimpses  of  much  save  the  pas- 
sionate heart  of  youth  itself.  There 
were  two  strong  chords  in  the  music  of 
m1.  love  and  hate;  others  he  rarely 
makes  serious  effort  to  awaken. 

I  hate,  and  love.  Why  it  is  so 
You  ask,  perchance,  in  turn  of  me. 

This  simple  truth  is  all  I  know; 
A  n.l.  that  I'm  racked  with  agony. 

As  a  lover  Catullus  was  racked  with 
the  most  ignoble  of  passions,  jealousy; 
but  as  a  poet  he  seems  to  have  been 
above  such  a  weakness.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  more  pleasantly  illustrate  this 
truth  than  by  attempting  to  echo  the 
affectionate  missive  addressed  to  his 
friend  Calvus.  whose  name  has  been  so 
inseparably  linked  with  his  by  Ovid  in 
the  lament  for  Tibullus.  After  a  day 
spent  with  Calvus  in  improvising  po- 
etry. Catullus  tosses  sleepless  upon  his 
bed.  and  finally  composes  some  verses 
which  he  sends  as  a  challenge,  con- 
fident that  his  friend  will  be  more  than 
able  to  respond.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
repining,  but  delight  at  that  friend's 
powers,  which  fills  the  little  missive  to 
the  brim.  Verses  so  tender  and  loyal  a 
youthful  Lowell  might  have  left  at 
Longfellow's  gate;  for  neither  has  Ca- 
tullus found  "sleep  less  sweet,"  but  only 
unattainable,  because  of  the  "music 
in  some  neighboring  street."  And 
again  we  are  faintly  reminded  of 
Goethe's  verses:— 

Who  never  ate  in  tears  his  bread, 
Who  never  through  the  midnight  hours 

Sobbing  has  sate  upon  his  bed, 
He     knows     you     not,     ye     Heavenly 
Powers! 

In  Catullus's  tone  there  is  a  peculiar 
tenderness  and  sincerity,  doubtless  lost, 
with  so  much  else,  in  the  process  of 
translation. 


We  with  my  tablets  yesterday, 
Licinius,  whiled  the  hours  away. 
Agreed  that  love  our  theme  shall  be, 
We  scribble  verses.    Sportively 
This  metre  now,  now  that,  we  test, 
And  then  exchange,  with  wine  and  jest. 

Excited  by  your  wit  and  grace, 

Licinius,  so,  I  left  the  place, 

That  food  consoled  me  not,  distressed, 

Nor  slumber  closed  my  eyes  to  rest. 

I  tossed  and  turned  throughout  the  night. 

Eager  to  see  the  dawning  light, 

That  I  once  more  with  you  might  be, 

And  speak,  and  hear  you  answer  me. 

Exhausted  with  that  toil,  half-dead, 

Lying  outstretched  upon  my  bed, 

I've  made  for  you,  dear  friend,  this  strain 

Wherein  you  can't  but  see  my  pain. 

Be  not  obdurate;  hear  my  cry; 

Flout  me  not,  apple  of  my  eye; 

Provoke  not  dreadful  Nemesis; 

An  unrelenting  god  she  is, 

And  will  exact  her  penalties. 

Through  the  light  tones  of  this  and 
many  another  poem  of  Catullus  is  to  be 
heard,  also,  an  appealing  cry  for  that 
close  sympathy  which  is  so  often  a 
necessity  to  richly  endowed  and  sensi- 
tive natures.  This  cry  becomes  more 
and  more  dominant  in  the  little  group 
of  brief  poems  usually  supposed  to  mark 
the  rapid  decline  of  Catullus's  health. 
Perhaps  the  most  typical  is  the  brief 
letter  to  Cornificius,  from  which  a  line 
has  already  been  cited. 

With  your  Catullus  ill  it  fares,  alas! 
Oh  Cornificius,  and  most  wearily; 
Still  worse  with  all  the  days  and  hours 

that  pass. 
And  with  what  greeting  do  you  comfort 

me? 
The  least  of  boons,  and  easiest  to  bestow: 
Wroth  am  I,  that  my  love  is  answered 

so. 
A  word  of  greeting,  pray  you;  what  you 

please: 
More  sad  then  teardrops  of  Simonides! 

Among  the  brief  and  slight  occa- 
sional poems  which  contribute  so  much 
to  Catullus's  fame,  many  take  the  form 
of  letters  to  intimate  friends,  and  were 
doubtless  actually  despatched  to  them. 
There  is  almost  always  a  girl  in  ques- 
tion, and  congratulation,  or  consolation. 
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over  some  more  or  less  successful  affair 
is  asked  and  granted  again  and  again. 

And  so,  whate'er  your  flame  may  be 
Of  good  or  evil,  tell  it  me; 
Your  love  and  you  to  Heaven  on  high 
In  dainty  verse  I'll  glorify. 

This  whole  group  of  eternally  young 
poets  seem  to  have  been  truly  Italian 
in  the  freedom  of  their  self-utterance. 
That  the  deepest  feeling  may  be  mute 
is  conceded  :— 

Yet  seal  your  lips,  for  so  you  may, 
If  Love  sincere  has  passed  your  way. 

But  we  may  venture  to  doubt  if 
Gatullus  himself,  at  any  rate,  ever  set 
a  seal  upon  his  own  lips. 

The  verses  addressed  to  Cicero  are 
often  included  among  the  poems  of 
friendship.  But  Cicero  thrice,  in  as 
many  different  works,  intimates  his 
disapproval  of  this  youthful  school,  the 
imitators  of  Alexandrian  finish  and 
over-refinement,  while  his  silence  else- 
where is  still  more  eloquent.  The 
father  of  that  Licinius  Calvus  who  is 
so  often  addressed  in  tenderest  affec- 
tion by  Catullus  had  been  impeached 
and  convicted  by  Cicero  in  66  B.C., 
escaping  attainder  only  by  prompt 
suicide.  So  in  the  years  of  their  youth 
Catullus's  bosom-friend  may  well  have 
regarded  the  great  pleader  as  almost 
his  parent's  assassin.  Surely  Cicero's 
abject  submission  to  the  Triumvirs 
must  have  appeared  doubly  contempti- 
ble to  Catullus's  fearless  and  audacious 
nature.  Altogether,  the  likelihood  of 
cordial  relations  between  the  vain  and 
pompous  statesman  of  fifty  and  the 
irreverent,  dissolute  youth  of  genius,  Is 
very  slight.  The  overheaped  superla- 
tives in  these  lines  are  only  the  most 
obvious  marks  of  extravagance.  By 
the  refrain,  Quot  sunt  quotque  fuere,  the 
verses  have  been  linked  inseparably  to 
two  of  the  bitterest  and  coarsest  among 
our  poet's  lampoons.  The  version  Here 
repeated  has  been  accused,  no  doubt 
justly,  of  taking  its  color  from  this  view 
of  the  original. 

Most  eloquent,  Marcus  Tullius, 
Art  thou  of  the  sons  of  Romulus. 
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Of  all  who  lived  in  ages  gone, 
Or  shall  until  the  years  are  done! 
Catullus  thanks  thee  heartily, 
The  wretchedest  of  poets  he; 
As  much  of  poets  wretchedest 
As  thou'rt  of  all  men  patron  best. 

Perhaps  on  the  day  when  this  refrain 
was  first  sung  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  every  Roman  gentleman  knew 
what  the  favor  was  for  which  our 
singer  so  warmly  uttered  his  thanks. 
An  allusion  or  quotation  in  a  speech 
seems  most  probable.  Pessimus  poeta 
may  be  the  orator's  very  words,  flung 
fearlessly  back  at  him.  The  ambiguous 
position  of  omnium  in  optimus  omnium 
patronus  may  be  intentional.  The  sup- 
ple-tongued  advocate,  who  at  Csesar's 
bidding  had  defended  his  own  bitterest 
personal  enemies,  deserved  the  keenest 
edge  of  sarcasm  which  these  verses  can 
be  made  to  take. 

The  condition  of  the  poems  as  a  whole 
indicates  that  they  can  hardly  have 
been  collected  in  the  author's  lifetime, 
and  that  they  never  received  proper 
editorial  care.  Still,  the  first  poem  in 
the  present  arrangement  is  a  dedication 
for  a  little  volume  of  verse;  perhaps  the 
first  score  or  two  of  poems  in  the  pres- 
ent collection.  It  is  addressed  to  an 
older  friend,  evidently  the  historian 
Nepos.  Characteristic  of  the  poet  is  the 
mocking  sigh,  not  to  be  suppressed  even 
on  this  state  occasion,  over  the  ponder- 
ous tomes  of  Nepos's  own  work.  The 
murmured  prayer  with  which  the  dedi- 
cation closes  is  perhaps  not  really  less 
confident  than  Ovid's  or  Horace's  loud 
exultation  over  the  deathless  monument 
he  has  builded  in  verse.  Though  this 
has  been  printed  elsewhere,  our  version 
may  be  set  here  as  a  closing  quotation. 

This  dainty  little  book  and  new, 
Just  polished  with  the  pumice,  who 
Shall    now    receive?— Cornelius,    you; 

For  these  my  trifles  even  then 
You  counted  of  some  value,  when 
You,  only  of  Italian  men, 

Into  three  tomes  had  dared  to  cast 
The  story  of  all  ages  past,— 
Learned,  O  Jupiter,  and  vast! 
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So  take  it,  prize  it  as  you  may. 
And,  gracious  Virgin,  this  I  pray; 
That  it  shall  live  beyond  our  day! 

This  modest  wish  has  certainly  been 
more  than  fulfilled.  We  only  repeat 
the  universal  judgment  when  we  call 
Catullus  the  clearest  lyric  voice,  the 
one  absolutely  original  poet,  of  Rome. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  he 
illustrates  better  than  any  other,  save 
perhaps  Keats,  what  youth  can  accom- 
plish,—and  what  it  cannot. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  al- 
most the  first  modern  student  and  ad- 
mirer of  Catullus  was  himself  an  Italian 
poet,  who  wooed  fame  in  Latin  epics 
long  since  forgotten,  and  won  her  by 
the  canzones  and  sonnets  to  Laura  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  which  he  himself 
affected  to  disdain.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
each  generation  must  learn  afresh,  how 
little  survives,  or  deserves  to  survive, 
save  the  direct  and  unadorned  expres- 
sion of  genuine  feeling.  While  this  Is 
largely  true  of  all  art,  the  undying  fame 
of  Catullus's  songs  may  well  illustrate 
how  peculiarly  it  applies  to  the  lyric 
poet. 

deep-delved 
and  simple 
a   thousand 


No 


fine    wrought    fancies, 
thoughts  he  brings. 
The  harp  of    life    has    few 
strings, 
And   every   one   has    rung 
times 
To  the  firm  touch  of  masters  new  and 

old. 
Man's  heart  is  one,  though  speech  be  man- 
ifold. 
Love,   hope,    and   sorrow,   tnrob   in   all 
their  rhymes. 

Of  Catullus's  death,  we  know  only 
that  he  ended  his  days  not  in  Verona, 
nor  on  Sirmio,  nor  even  in  the  Sabine 
villa  to  which  he  makes  affectionate 
allusion,  but  at  Rome.  Was  this  a  mere 
chance,  or  did  Lesbia.  after  all,  lure  her 
young  lover  back  to  the  scenes  of  earlier 
happiness  and  misery;  or  again,  did  he 
seek  in  the  wild  whirl  of  Roman  life  a 
nepenthe  which  calmer  scenes  failed 
to  offer?  We  shall  doubtless  never 
know.  There  is  a  certain  fitness,  surely, 
in  the  coincidence,  that  the  Eternal  City 
holds  whatever  may  remain  of  Catul- 
lus's mortal  form,  as  well  as  the  dust  of 


Keats  and  the  heart  of  Shelley.  It  is 
perhaps  already  true  that  the  wretched 
story  of  Shelley's  early  marriage  is  fad- 
ing from  our  memory;  his  loyal  tribute 
to  Adonais  is,  it  may  be,  even  now  the 
first  among  his  poems  of  human  affec- 
tion that  recurs  to  our  minds.  So,  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
Catullus,  the  broken-hearted  lover  of 
Lesbia,  may  yet  be  forgotten  in  Catul- 
lus the  comrade  of  Calvus,  the  most 
generous  of  artists  and  loyal  of  friends. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  LAND  OF  SUSPENSE. 

A  STORV  OF  THE    SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 

I. 

The  young  man  set  out  upon  his  walk 
at  the  entrance  of  a  broad  valley, 
through  which  there  was  visible  here 
and  there  the  glimmer  of  a  great  river. 
It  was  broken  in  outline  by  many  little 
hills,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  loveliest  part 
of  Italy,  each  crowned  by  its  little 
groups  of  habitations,  in  varied  and  de- 
lightful inequalities  of  height  and  form, 
which  seemed  to  throw  a  radiance  of 
life  and  living  over  the  beautiful  green 
slopes,  fields,  and  trees  in  which  these 
points  of  light  and  peace  were  set. 
Lines  of  blue  hills  receding  towards 
the  distant  peaks,  which  were  great 
enough  to  be  called  mountains, 
stretched  in  noble  ridges  on  either  side; 
and  the  landscape  was  one  which  filled 
the  traveller  with  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
satisfaction,  while  drawing  his  mind 
and  his  steps  on  by  a  hundred  sugges- 
tions of  fairer  things  still  unrevealed. 
And  the  morning  was  fresh  and  sweet, 
beyond  even  that  "innocent  brightness 
of  the  newborn  day,"  of  which  few  can 
resist  the  charm.  The  sky  was  flooded 
with  the  early  sunshine.  The  valley 
glowed  under  it  with  the  dew  still  un- 
dried  upon  the  grass,  much  of  which 
was  half  buried  in  flowers,  and  soft 
with  the  whiteness  of  the  daisies  re- 
joicing in  the  light.  The  young  man 
had  come  over  the  pass  between  the 
hills  when  this  prospect  bursting  upon 
him  for  a  moment  took  away  his  breath 
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—but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  He 
paused  to  gaze  upon  the  road  before 
him,  and  then  with  a  delightful  con- 
sciousness that  his  walk  would  bring 
him  into  fuller  possession  of  this  new 
world  unknown  to  him,  he  set  out  upon 
his  way. 

The  curious  thing  was,  that  he  did 
not  know  where  he  was  going,  nor  what 
place  this  was,  nor  the  direction  in 
which  it  would  lead  him,  though  all  the 
while  he  walked  quickly  on  with  the 
sure  and  certain  steps  of  a  man  familiar 
with  every  turn  of  the  patn.  For  some 
time  he  went  on,  unconscious  of  this, 
or  at  least  without  thinking  of  it  in  the 
ease  of  his  being.  He  had  always  been 
fond  of  walking,  and  there  was  a 
pleasure  in  the  mere  sense  of  move- 
ment, after  some  recent  absence  from 
that  delight— absence  and  confinement 
which  he  was  aware  of,  though  he  could 
not  render  to  himself  any  reason  for  it. 
He  was  in  full  career,  feeling  as  if  his 
foot  just  touched  and  no  more  the  path 
which  was  not  then  a  highroad  but  a 
winding  path  across  the  slopes,  upon 
which  the  flowery  fields  encroached — 
when  it  first  occurred  to  him  hazily 
with  a  happy  sense  of  amusement  that 
he  did  not  in  the  least  know  where  he 
was  going.  No  matter— he  was  going  as 
if  he  very  well  knew  where;  and  there 
came  into  his  mind  a  scrap  of  lovely 
verse,  about  "a  spirit  in  my  feet,"  and 
he  began  to  sing  it  to  himself  as  lie 
went  on.  Certainly  there  was  a  spirit 
in  his  feet  that  knew  better  where  he 
was  going  than  he. 

Thus  he  went,  without  pause  or 
weariness,  for  a  lout;-  way.— so  long, 
that  at  last  he  began  to  wonder  how  it 
was  that  the  daylight  did  not  change, 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  skies 
to  correspond  with  the  hours  which  he 
must  have  been  walking.  In  himself 
he  was  like  the  day,  unchanged,  with- 
out the  faintest  suggestion  of  fatigue; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  long  vista  behind 
him,  and  the  distance  of  the  hills  from 
which  he  had  come,  that  he  felt  how 
long  a  time  he  had  been  afoot.  When 
this  thought  occurred  to  him  he  sat 
down  upon  the  low  embankment  which 
marked  the  line  of  the  wood,  for  he  had 


by  this  time  reached  the  highway— to 
rest,  as  he  said  to  himself,  though  he 
felt  no  need  of  rest— really  to  measure 
with  his  eyes  the  length  of  the  valley 
before  him,  which  went  widening  away 
into  the  blue  recesses  of  distant  hills, 
so  that  you  could  trace  no  end  to  it. 
The  highroad  led  along  the  side  of  the 
river  at  this  point,  through  groups  of 
beautiful  trees;  and  at  some  distance 
on  the  other  side  there  was  planted  a 
great  town  spreading  far  back  into  the 
valley,  which  seemed,  from  the  inequali- 
ties of  its  buildings,  to  be  built  on  in- 
numerable little  hills,  and  shone  white 
under  the  sunshine  with  many  towers 
and  spires,  in  great  stateliness  and 
beauty.  It  was  here  for  the  first  time 
that  the  traveller  saw  any  concourse  of 
people.  Upon  the  slopes  he  had  met 
but  few,  mostly  solitary  individuals, 
with  here  and  there  a  group  of  friends. 
They  were  a  people  of  genial  counte- 
nance, smiling,  and  with  friendly  looks; 
but  it  surprised  and  a  little  wounded 
him  that  they  took  no  notice  of  him, 
did  not  give  him  so  much  as  a  good- 
morning— nay,  even  pushed  him  off  the 
path,  though  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  any  unkindly  feeling.  As  he  sat 
upon  the  roadside  and  watched  the 
people  of  this  unknown  land  coming 
and  going  across  the  bridge  from  the 
town,  his  heart  was  moved  within  him 
by  the  sight  of  so  many  fellow-crea- 
tures, all,  as  it  seemed,  so  gay,  so  kind, 
so  friendly,  but  without  a  sign  or  look 
as  if  they  recognized  his  existence  at 
all.  It  seemed  to  him  a  long  time  since 
he  had  exchanged  a  word  with  any  one, 
and  a  great  sense  of  loneliness  took 
possession  of  him.  He  had  not  felt  this 
upon  the  little-frequented  paths  from 
which  he  had  come;  but  here,  among  so 
many,  to  receive  not  even  a  look  from 
any  passer-by  seemed  to  him  an  injury 
and  a  disappointment  which  it  was 
hard  to  bear. 

He  reflected,  however, 
country  from  which  he 
thing  might  easily  have  happened  with 
a  wandering  foreigner  resting  upon  the 
roadside,  whom  nobody  knew;  yet  he 
was  scarcely  comforted  by  this  thought 
for  he  felt  sure  that  at  least  such  a 


that   in   the 
came  such  a 
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stranger  would  have  been  looked  at,  if 
no  more — would  have  met  the  question- 
ing of  many  eyes,  some  with  perhaps  a 
smile  in  them,  and  all  curious  to  know 
what  he  did  there.  Even  curiosity 
would  have  been  something:  it  would 
have  been  kinder  Than  to  ignore 
him  completely  as  these  people  were 
doing;  yet  there  was  nothing  in  their 
look  to  make  him  believe  that  they  were 
unfeeling  or  discourteous.  After  a 
while  he  felt  that  he  could  bear  this 
estrangement  from  his  kind  no  longer, 
and  getting  up  on  his  feet,  he  said 
"Good-morning''  to  a  group  that  were 
passing,  fooling  in  himself  that  there 
was  a  wistfulness,  almost  an  entreaty 
in  his  tone.  He  saw  that  they  were 
startled  by  his  address,  and  looked 
round  first,  as  if  to  see  where  his  voice 
came  from— yet  in  a  moment  answered, 
with  what  seemed  almost  an  outcry 
of  response  and  greeting,  saying  "Good- 
morning,"  and  "God  bless  you!"  eagerly. 
Then  one  made  himself  the  spokesman 
<>t'  a  group,  and  advanced  a  step  towards 
him.  yet  still  with  an  uncertainty,  and 
eyes  that  did  not  exactly  meet  his,  but 
wavered  as  if  unable  to  fix  his  face. 
"Are  you  going  to  our  town?"  he  said; 
"can  any  of  us  be  of  use  to  you?"  and 
there  was  a  murmur  among  all  as  of 
assent,  "any  of  us,"  as  if  to  "press  help 
upon  him  if  he  needed  it:  but  he  re- 
quired no  help — it  was  only  recognition 
that  he  wanted,  a  kind  word.  "No,"  he 
said;  "I  am  going  Mere,"  and  he  pointed 
towards  the  farther  end  of  the  valley. 
A  number  had  gathered  round  him,  all 
looking  at  him  with  great  kindness,  but 
with  the  same  uncertainty  of  gaze,  all 
eagerly  bending  toward  him  to  hear 
what  he  said.  Their  looks  warmed  his 
heart,  yet  a  little  repelled  him  too,  as  if 
there  was  something  between  him  and 
them  which  made  it  better  to  go  on,  and 
try  no  further  communication.  "I  am 
going  there"  he  repeated,  moving  a  step 
onward;  and  immediately  they  all  spoke 
together  in  a  wonderful  accord  of 
voices,  saying,  "God  be  with  you!  God 
save  you!  God  bless  you!"  some  of 
them  so  much  in  earnest  that  there 
seemed  to  him  to  be  tears  in  their  eyes. 
There  was  something  in  these  words 


which  seemed  to  urge  him  on,  and  he 
resumed  his  journey,  passing  through, 
and  looking  back  upon  them,  and  wav- 
ing his  hand  to  them  in  sign  of  farewell. 
And  they  all  stood  looking  after  him, 
calling  after  him  "God  bless  you!"  and 
"God  save  you!"  until  the  sense  of  dis- 
tance from  them  melted  away,  and  his 
wmole  being  seemed  warmed  with  their 
kind  looks  and  good  wishes.  He  could 
hear  them,  too,  all  talking  together  and 
saying,  "It  is  one  of  the  travellers,"  to 
which  the  others  answered  again,  "God 
save  him!"  as  if  it  was  the  greeting 
of  that  country  to  all  that  went 
through. 

Thus  he  went  on  again,  always  keep- 
ing his  course  towards  the  western  end 
of  the  valley,  and  pleased  with  this  en- 
counter, even  though  there  was  that 
something  in  it  which  startled  him,  as 
he  seemed  to  have  startled  them.  Look- 
ing across  the  river  at  the  city,  with  all 
its  white  terraces  shining  in  the  sun, 
and  its  high  towers  and  pinnacles 
against  the  sky,  and  the  river  at  its  feet 
reflecting  every  point  and  shining 
height,  as  if  it  were  another  city  at  the 
feet  of  the  true  town,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  so  beautiful  a  place;  but 
what  town  it  wras  or  who  the  people 
were  who  dwelt  there  he  knew  not. 
All  he  knew  was  that  they  were  his 
fellowTs,  that  they  had  bidden  God  bless 
him,  that  they  wished  him  well;  and 
this  gave  him  great  refreshment  as  he 
went  on,  feeling  no  fatigue,  but  now 
more  than  ever  wondering  that  though 
he  did  not  know  where  he  was  going, 
he  was  yet  going  on  straight  and  swift 
as  if  he  were  sure  of  the  way.  For  a 
little  time  the  road  ran  by  the  river,  but 
then  parted  from  its  winding  course, 
and  presently  broke  into  several  ways, 
where  a  stranger  in  that  place  might 
so  easily  have  lost  himself,  not  know- 
ing which  to  take.  But  he  found  no 
difficulty,  nor  even  paused  to  choose  his 
way,  going  lightly  on  without  any 
hesitation,  as  one  who  knew  exactly 
how  the  bearings  lay. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  lower  in  the 
heavens,  and  a  sweet  look  of  evening 
had  come  over  the  sky— the  look  which 
suggests  home-going,  and  that  labors  of 
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all  kinds  and  travel  should  be  drawing 
to  some  end  of  rest  and  ease.  And  since 
the  pause  he  had  made  on  his  journey, 
short  as  it  was,  and  his  second  setting 
forth,  there  had  stolen  into  his  mind  a 
wonderful  sense  that  he  was  going,  not 
upon  an  excursion  into  an  unknown 
world,  but  home.  The  sensation  was 
one  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  explain 
to  himself,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  not 
the  home  from  which  he  had  come,  nor 
any  accustomed  place.  And  he  did  not: 
know  where  it  was,  nor  what  he  might 
find  there;  but  the  impression  grew 
upon  him  more  and  more  strongly  as  he 
went  on.  And  many  thoughts  came 
with  this  thought.  He  did  not  think  of 
the  home  from  which  he  had  come.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  something  far,  far 
away,  and  different  from  all  that  he 
saw  or  that  surrounded  him  now.  But 
the  thought  that  he  was  going  home, 
though  not  there,  brought  a  seriousness 
into  his  thoughts  which  he  had  not  been 
conscious  of  when  he  set  forth  first  in 
the  morning,  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  beautiful  unknown  place  into  which 
he  marched  forward  so  confident  and 
full  of  cheer. 

He  became  more  serious  now. 
Vaguely  there  came  into  his  mind  a 
recollection  that  his  former  goings 
home  had  not  been  always  happy. 
There  had  been  certain  things  in  which 
he  was  to  blame.  He  could  not  have 
said  what  things,  nor  how  this  was,  his 
consciousness  and  memory  being  a  little 
blurred,  as  if  something  had  come  be- 
tween him  and  the  former  things  which 
had  moved  his  life;  but  yet  he  was 
vaguely  aware  that  he  had  been  to 
blame.  And  his  mind  filled  with  all 
manner  of  resolutions  and  thoughts  of 
a  goodness  to  come,  which  should  be 
perfect  as  the  face  of  nature,  and  the 
purity  of  the  air  and  the  sky.  He  said 
to  himself  that  never  again— never 
again!  though  his  recollection  failed 
him  when  he  tried  to  make  clear  to  him- 
self what  it  was  which  should  never 
again  be.  It  was  vague  to  him,  leaving 
only  a  sense  that  all  had  not  been  as 
this  was  about  to  be;  but  yet  the  fervor 
of  his  conviction  of  the  better  things  to 
come  was  as  intense  as  if  he  had  per- 


fectly conceived  what  there  was  to  be 
done,  and  what  there  had  been.  Never 
again,  never  again!— no  more  as  of  old; 
but  all  perfect  and  spotless  in  the  new. 
These  resolutions  distilled  into  his  mind 
like  dew,  they  shed  themselves  through 
his  being  like  some  delightful  balm,  re- 
freshing him  as  though  his  heart  had 
grown  dry,  but  now  was  filled  with 
calm  and  a  quiet  happiness  of  hoping 
and  anticipation,  though  he  did  not 
know  what  he  anticipated  any  more 
than  what  it  was  which  had  made  a 
shadow  in  the  past. 

In  this  mood  he  began  again  to  ascend 
a  little  upon  a  path  which  broke  off 
from  the  highway  towards  one  of  the 
little  towns  or  villages  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  valley,  with  towers  and 
trees  mingling  on  the  little  height, 
which  made  him  think  of  an  old  Tuscan 
picture.  He  went  towards  it.  with  an 
eagerness  rising  within  him  and  a  con- 
fidence that  it  was  here  that  his 
destination  was.  All  the  day  long  he 
knew  that  he  had  been  travelling  to  this 
spot,  and  recognized  it  though  he  knew 
it  not.  He  went  on  unhesitating, 
gradually  making  out  the  ranges  of 
building,  which  were  of  beautiful 
architecture,  though  in  a  style  unknown 
to  him,  with  graceful  pinnacles  rising 
.is  light  as  foam  against  the  sky,  and 
open  arcades  and  halls,  cool  and 
bright,  whore  every  door  stood  open, 
and  he  could  see  sheer  above  him  as  he 
mounted  the  winding  way  the  groups 
of  men  and  women  in  the  houses,  and 
many  faces  at  the  windows  looking  out, 
as  if  on  the  watch  for  some  one  who 
w.i  s  coming.  Were  any  of  them  looking 
out  for  him  he  wondered  to  himself? 
without  any  sense  that  it  was  unlikely 
there  should  be  watchers  looking  for 
him  in  a  place  where  he  had  never  been 
before,  in  an  unknown  country  which 
was  strange  to  all  his  previous  knowl- 
edge. 

But  no  restraining  consciousness  like 
this  was  on  him  as  he  hastened  up  the 
steep  way,  and  suddenly  turning  round 
the  corner  of  the  wall,  which  was 
wreathed  with  blossoming  plants  in  a 
glow  of  color  and  fragrance,  came  in 
sight  of  the  wide  and  noble  gateway 
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all  open,  with  its  pillars  glowing  in  the 
westering  light,  and  no  sign  of  bolt 
or  bar  or  other  hindrance  to  shut  out 
any  wayfarer.  In  front  of  it  stood  a 
group  of  figures,  which  seemed  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  some  one.  Did  they  ex- 
pect some  prince  or  lordly  visitor?  were 
they  the  warders  of  the  gate?  They 
stood  two  and  two.  beautiful  in  the  first 
glow  of  youth,  their  fair.  tall,  elastic 
forms  clothed  in  white,  with  the  faint 
difference  which  at  that  lovely  age  is 
all  that  seems  to  exist  between  the 
maiden  and  the  youth.  They  were  like 
each  other  as  brothers  might  be,  and 
the  traveller  felt  suddenly  with  a 
strange  bound  of  his  heart  that  he 
knew  these  faces,  though  not  whom 
they  belonged  to,  nor  who  they  were. 
They  were  as  the  faces  of  others  whom 
he  had  known  in  the  land  that  was  so 
far  off  behind  him:  and  all  at  once  he 
knew  that  they  were  looking  for  no 
prince  or  potentate  but  for  himself,  all 
strange  as  he  was,  unacquainted  with 
this  place,  and  with  all  that  was  here. 

They  stood  looking  far  along  the 
valley  from  that  height,  and  asking 
each  other.  "Do  you  see  him?  do  you 
see  him?"  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  there,  standing  close 
to  them,  looking  at  them  with  eager 
eyes.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
thinking  they  must  perceive  him,  yet 
wondering  how  they  would  know  him, 
having  never  seen  him  before;  but  soon 
became  impatient  and  troubled  by  that 
pause,  and.  vexed  to  be  overlooked, 
said  suddenly,  "I  am  here— if  perhaps 
you  are  looking  for  me." 

They  were  startled,  and  turned  their 
faces  towards  him.  but  with  that 
strange  wistful  look  as  if  they  saw  him 
not  which  he  had  remarked  in  the  people 
whom  he  met  by  the  bridge— and  then 
they  came  hastily  forward  and  sur- 
rounded him  as  if  with  an  angelic  guard, 
and  he  saw  with  a  strange  tremor  that 
tears  had  come  into  their  eyes.  "Oh 
our  brother!"  said  one.  in  a  voice  so 
full  of  pity  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  pitied  himself,  though  he  knew  not 
why,  in  sympathy.  And  "Speak,"  said 
the  others,  "speak,  that  we  may  know 
you."    While,   "Oh  my  brother,"  cried 


the  first  again,  "  it  is  not  thus  we  hoped 
to  see  you."  This  voice  seemed  to 
pierce  into  his  inmost  heart,  and  sad- 
ness came  over  him  as  if  his  hope  had 
fallen  away  from  him,  and  this  after  all 
was  not  his  home. 

"This  is  who  I  am,"  he  said;  and  he 
told  them  his  name,  and  that  he  had 
come  from  afar  off,  and  had  come 
straight  here  without  a  pause,  thinking 
that  this  was  his  home. 

They  surrounded  him  closely,  as 
closely  as  if  they  would  embrace  him, 
and  said  to  him,  but  with  tears,  one 
speaking  with  another,  "It  is  your 
home;  and  we  are  your  brothers  and 
your  sisters,  and  we  have  known  you 
were  coming,  but  hoped  that  you  would 
come  otherwise.  But  we  love  you  not 
the  less,  oh  our  brother,  our  brother! 
we  love  you  none  the  less — God  save 
you!  God  bless  you!  There  is  no  one 
here  th.it  docs  not  love  you  and  bless 
you  and  pray  for  you.  Dear  brother, 
son  of  our  mother!  would  to  God  you 
had  but  come  to  us  in  other  wise." 

"I  cannot  tell  what  you  mean,"  he 
said,  with  a  trembling  coming  over  him. 
"If  I  am  your  brother,  why  do  you  not 
take  me  in?  I  have  travelled  far  to-day, 
from  the  very  opening  of  the  valley,  and 
never  paused— always  thinking  that 
there  was  home  at  the  end— and  now 
you  stand  between  me  and  the  door, 
and  weep,  and  will  not  let  me  in." 

"Brother,"  they  Said  all  together, 
"brother!"  It  seemed  as  if  in  that  word 
lay  all  sweetness  and  consolation  and 
pity  and  love.  The  circle  seemed  to 
open  round  him.  leaving  the  great  wide 
doorway  full  of  the  low  sunshine  from 
the  west  clear  before  him,  and  some 
one  came  out  and  stood  upon  the 
threshold  and  stretched  out  his  hands, 
calling  to  him,  "My  son,  my  son!" 

It  seemed  to  the  young  man  that  it 
wanted  but  a  few  steps  to  carry  him  to 
the  arms  of  this  man  who  called  to  him, 
and  to  whom  his  heart  went  out  as  if 
it  would  burst  from  his  breast.  But  he 
that  had  walked  so  lightly  all  day  long 
and  felt  no  weariness,  found  himself 
now  as  one  paralyzed,  incapable  of  an- 
other step.  He  stood  and  gazed  pit- 
eous'Iy  at  the  wide  open  gate,  and  him 
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who  stood  there,  and  knew  that  this 
was  the  place  to  which  he  had  been 
travelling,  and  the  home  he  desired,  and 
the  father  that  he  loved.  But  he  could 
not  make  another  step.  His  feet 
seemed  rooted  to  the  ground.  There 
came  from  him  a  great  outburst  of  tears 
and  anguish,  and  he  cried  to  them, 
"Tell  me,  tell  me!— why  is  it  I  cannot 
go?" 

The  white  figures  gathered  all  round 
him  again,  as  if  they  would  have  taken 
him  in  their  arms,  and  the  first  of  them 
spoke,  weeping,  putting  out  her  hands: 
"Brother,"  she  said,  "those  that  come 
here,  those  that  come  home,  must  first 
be  clothed  with  the  building  of  God,  the 
house  not  made  with  hands;  those  who 
are  unclothed,  as  you  are,  alas!  they 
cannot  come  in.  Brother,  we  have  no 
power,  and  you  have  no  power.  The 
doors  are  open,  and  the  hearts  are  open, 
and  would  to  God  you  could  come  in; 
but  oh,  my  brother!  what  can  I  say?  It 
is  not  for  us  to  speak;  you  know " 

"I  know,"  he  said,  and  stood  still 
among  them  silent,  his  heart  hushed  in 
his  bosom,  his  head  bowed  down  with 
trouble,  hearing  them  weeping  round 
him,  and  well  aware  that  he  could  not 
go  up,  not  had  be  the  strength  of  a 
giant.  He  stood  awhile,  and  then  he 
said,  "My  home  was  never  closed  to  me 
before;  never  have  I  failed  of  entrance 
there  and  welcome,  and  my  mother's 
light  always  burning  to  guide  me.  She 
would  have  torn  me  from  these  stones, 
and  brought  me  in  had  she  been  here. 

Never,  never,  was  there  a  question 

And  yet,"  he  cried  wildly,  "you  called 
that  earth,  and  this  you  call  heaven!" 
This  he  cried,  not  knowing  what  he 
said;  for  never  before  had  there  been 
any  thought  in  his  mind  what  the  name 
of  this  country  was. 

Then  his  sister  called  him  by  his 
name,  and  the  sound  of  his  name  half 
consoled  him,  and  'half  made  the  con- 
trast more  bitter,  reminding  him  of  that 
place  from  whence  he  came,  where  his 
was  the  innermost  seat  and  the  best 
welcome,  while  here  he  was  kept  out- 
side. "Do  not  be  so  sore  discouraged," 
she  said,  "for  one  day  you  will  come  and 
enter  at  the  gate  with  joy,  and  nothing 


will  be  withheld  from  you;  and  we  will 
go  to  the  Great  Father  and  plead  with 
him,  that  it  may  be  soon,  and  then  your 
spirit  will  be  no  longer  unclothed,  and 
all  will  be  well." 

"Unclothed!"  he  cried;  "I  know  not 
what  you  mean,"  and  he  turned  from 
them,  pushing  them  from  him,  and  hur- 
ried down  the  Winding  way  which  he 
had  ascended  with  so  light  a  heart. 
There  were  still  the  faces  at  the  win- 
dows looking  out;  but  though  he  would 
not  look  at  them,  he  saw  that  they  were 
troubled,  and  many  voices  sounded  out 
upon  the  sweet  air,  calling  to  him,  "God 
save  you!  God  bless  you!"  over  and 
over  again,  till  the  whole  world  seemed 
full  of  the  sound.  But  he  took  no  heed 
of  it  as  he  fled  along  the  way  in  indigna- 
tion and  bitter  disappointment,  saying 
to  himself,  "And  that  was  called  earth, 
and  this  they  say  is  heaven." 


At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  wood 
encircling  its  base,  with  many  winding 
paths  going  through,  and  yet  here  and 
there  masses  of  shadow  from  the  trees, 
in  which  a  man  might  hide  himself 
from  every  eye,  and  even  from  the  shin- 
ing of  the  daylight,  which  seemed  to  the 
young  man  in  all  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
to  mock  him  as  he  fled  away  from  the 
place  which  was  his  home.  It  was  the 
dimness  and  the  shadow  that  attracted 
him  now,  and  not  the  glory  of  the 
western  sky  or  the  dazzling  of  the  light. 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  wood,  kept  by 
a  circle  of  great  trees  standing  all 
around  like  a  bodyguard,  there  was  a 
little  opening — a  grassy  bank  like  velvet, 
all  soft  with  mosses,  with  little  wood- 
land blossoms  creeping  over  the  soil, 
and  all  the  woodland  scents  and  fra- 
grance and  sound  and  silence,  far  from 
any  sound  or  sight  of  men.  The  young 
man  pushed  through  the  copses  and 
between  the  great  boles  of  the  trees,  and 
flung  himself  upon  the  cool  and  soft  and 
fragrant  bank;  he  flung  himself  upon 
his  face  and  hid  it  there,  with  a  longing 
to  be  rid  even  of  himself  and  his  con- 
sciousness in  that  soft  and  sheltering 
shade;  but  all  the  while  knowing,  as  he 
had  often  discovered  before,  that  how- 
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ever  yon  might  cover  your  eyes,  and 
even  burrow  in  the  earth,  you  could  not 
escape  from  that  most  intimate  com- 
panion, nor  shut  your  ears  to  his  reason- 
ings or  his  upbraidings.  Elsewhere, 
when  one  of  those  moments  came,  and 
himself  confronted  and  seized  himself, 
there  had  always  been  those  at  hand 
who  helped  him  out  of  this  encounter. 
The  crowd,  or  the  tumult  and  conflict 
of  living,  or  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  some 
other  creature,  had  stolen  in  and 
stopped  that  conflict.  But  now  was  the 
hour  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
tervene. 

And  at  first  what  was  in  his  mind  was 
nothing  but  bitter  disappointment  and 
rage  and  shame.  He.  whose  coming 
back  had  always  been  with  joy,  even 
when  it  came  with  tears,  before  whom 
every  door  had  been  thrown  open,  and 
whom  all  about  him  had  thanked  with 
wistful  looks  for  coming  home;  but  now 
he  was  shut  out.  This  was  too  great 
an  event,  too  unlooked  for,  to  permit 
any  other  thought  beside  it.  He  remem- 
bered himself  of  all  the  dear  stories  of 
his  youth,  of  him  whom  his  father  saw 
alar  off  and  rushed  to  meet  him,  not 
waiting  for  the  confession  that  was  on 
his  lips.  And  that  was  how  hitherto  it 
had  happened  to  him;  and  here,  where 
he  now  was,  was  not  this  the  most 
mercifullest  place  of  all,  where  every- 
thing was  love  and  forgiveness?  He 
said  this  to  himself,  not  knowing  any- 
thing, though  he  had  seized  upon  the 
name  of  heaven  in  his  first  horror  of 
wonder  and  upbraiding,  to  point  the  be- 
wailing and  reproach.  For  a  long  time 
he  lay  with  his  hot  brow  pressed  against 
those  soft  couches  of  moss,  closing  out 
with  his  hands  the  light  from  his  eyes, 
in  a  despair  and  anguish  unspeakable- 
asking  himself  why  he  had  come  here 
at  all,  to  be  rejected  and  shut  out? 
Why,  why  had  he  not  taken  another 
path    he    wot    of,    and    plunged,    and 

gone Where?   where?     He   caught 

his  sobbing  breath,  that  burst  from  his 
bosom  like  a  child's,  in  heavings  and 
sore  reiterations  of  distress.  Where? 
where?  There  would  have  been  wel- 
come in  that  place;  and  bands  of  jovial 
companions,  and  noise,  and  shoutings. 
Where?  he  did  not  know  where. 


But  at  last  this  convulsion  and  pas- 
sion softened  away,  and  he  raised  his 
head  and  looked  himself  in  the  face. 
Ah,  was  not  this  what  I  said,  I  said! 
Was  not  this  what  we  thought  upon 
many  a  morning,  to  forget  it  ere  the 
night?  Was  not  this  what  we  knew, 
you  and  I?  but  you  would  not  listen  or 
hear.  When  we  saw  the  mother's  light 
in  the  window,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,   wide  open,   did  not  we 

know    that   the  time   would    come 

This  was  what  his  other  self  said  in  his 
ear.  He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands 
and  looked  out  in  the  sweetness  of  the 
darkening  shade,  with  fixed  eyes  that 
saw  nothing  except  the  past,  which 
gripped  his  heart  and  stayed  his  breath 
and  came  back  upon  him  in  dreadful 
waves  of  recollection  and  consciousness. 
He  saw  scenes  which  he  had  scorned 
when  he  was  in  them,  and  loathed,  and 
gone  back  to,  and  wallowed,  foaming— 
always  with  rage  and  shame  of  himself. 
And  they  had  cost  him  already  his  other 
life,  and  pangs  innumerable;  the  price 
which  he  had  paid  for  nought,  hard 
blood-money  for  that  which  was  no 
bread — which  he  had  known  to  be  no 
bread  even  while  he  consumed  it— the 
husks  which  the  swine  did  eat.  That 
was  how  the  other  man  had  named  it, 
the  man  whom  his  father  ran  to  meet 
and  fell  on  his  neck— but  not  here. 
There  had  been  to  himself  also  those 
who  fell  upon  his  neck  and  forgave 
him  before  he  said  a  word— but  not 
here. 

This  was  not  how  he  had  felt  when 
he  set  out  this  morning  upon  the  beau- 
tiful way  in  the  sunshine.  He  had  been 
sure  then  that  all  was  well;  every  evil 
thought  had  departed  out  of  his  mind; 
his  heart  was  tender  and  soft,  loving 
God  and  man,  and  the  thought  of  a  life 
in  which  there  should  be  no  reproach, 
no  shadow,  no  evil,  had  been  sweet  to 
him  as  is  the  exquisite  relief  that  comes 
after  pain.  He  remembered  how  he 
had  sung  songs  as  he  walked,  in  the 
ease  of  his  heart.  And  now!  Shut  out, 
a  homeless  wanderer,  unclothed;  what 
was  that  she  said?  unclothed;  he  did  not 
know  what  she  meant;  but  the  rest 
which  he  did  know  was  enough— enough 
and  more  than  enough;  he  was  aban- 
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doned,  forsaken,  the  door  shut  upon 
him— worse  than  that,  open,  but  he  un- 
able to  enter;  left  to  himself  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  wood— or  anywhere, 
who  cared?— though  he  himself  was 
blameless  now,  having  done  nothing  to 
deserve  this  doom,  having  felt  his  heart 
so  soft  and  a  tenderness  which  was 
more  than  innocence,  a  longing  for 
every  good  in  his  heart.  Oh  the  other 
life  which  he  had  .left!  the  homely 
house,  the  quiet  room,  the  face  all 
smiling  weeping,  at  the  door! 

"And  that  they  called  earth;  and  this 
they  say  is  heaven." 

He  said  this  aloud,  unawares— and 
suddenly  he  was  answered  by  another 
voice  which  seemed  to  be  near  him, 
the  voice  of  another  man  standing 
somewhere  close  by,  which  said,  "No, 
you  are  mistaken;  this  is  not  heaven." 

The  young  man  raised  his  head  and 
looked  round  him;  and  the  hair  rose  up 
upon  his  head,  and  a  thrill  of  shrinking 
and  terror  went  over  him,  for  he  saw 
no  one.  He  looked  round  him,  draw- 
ing back  against  the  tree  which 
crowned  the  bank,  and  clutching  at  it 
in  his  alarm;  he  was  no  coward,  but 
where  is  the  man  who  can  be  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  voice  while  seeing  no 
one,  and  not  be  afraid?  "I  must  have 
dreamed  I  heard  it,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; but  rose  up  with  an  impulse  of 
agitation  to  leave  the  place  in  which 
such  delusions  could  be. 

Then  he  heard  the  voice  again,  but 
this  time  lower  down,  and  now  close  to 
him,  as  if  a  man  had  suddenly  sat 
down  beside  him  upon  the  bank.  "Are 
you  so  new?"  it  said,  with  a  half  laugh. 
"Have  you  not  discovered  that  you  too 
are  invisible,  like  me?" 

"Invisible!"  The  young  man's  voice 
shook  with  fear  and  wonder,  wavering 
as  if  blown  out  by  the  wind,  though 
there  was  no  wind. 

"Be  consoled,"  said  the  other;  "it  is 
no  bad  life;  there  is  no  fire  nor  brim- 
stone here;  and  there  is  hope  for  those 
who  love  hope.  Let  us  talk;  it  wiles 
the  hours  away." 

While  the  other  spoke,  the  young 
man,  with  a  trembling  in  every  limb, 
held    up     his  hands  into  the  air,  and 


gazed  with  his  eyes,  first  at  one  and 
then  at  the  other— at  the  places  where 
he  felt  them,  where  they  ought  to  be. 
He  felt  every  nerve  thrill  and  every 
finger  tremble  and  shake,  but  he  saw 
nothing.  Awe  and  terror  seized  upon 
him.  He  rushed  from  the  bank,  which 
sloped  under  his  feet  and  made  him 
look  to  his  footing,  and  flung  himself 
against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  great 
trees.  He  felt  the  touch  of  it,  the 
roughness  of  the  bark,  the  projection 
of  the  twigs  here  and  there;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  saw  it  clear,  standing 
with  its  feet  deep  in  the  fern  and 
undergrowth,  and  no  human  body 
against  it— this  while  he  felt  still  the 
thrill  and  shock  with  which  he  came 
In  contact  with  that  great  substantial 
thing.  And  he  uttered  a  great  cry,  "I 
am  then  no  more  a  man!"  in  a  voice 
which  rang  shrill  with  horror  and  mis- 
ery and  dismay. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "you  are  still 
a  man.  And  be  consoled.  In  some 
things  it  is  better  than  the  old  life. 
You  have  no  wants  and  no  weariness, 
likewise  no  work,  no  responsibility. 
Be  consoled.  The  discovery  is  painful, 
for  a  moment,  but  you  will  find  com- 
panions enough.  What  has  happened 
to  you  is  no  more  than  has  happened 
to  many  other  men:  and  we  have  great 
freedom,  and  society  at  our  pleasure. 
There  is  a  future  before  us,  though  it 
may  be  thousands  of  years  away." 

"A  future!"  cried  the  young  man; 
"nay,  let  me  die  and  be  done  with  it. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  that  can 
look  calmly  on  a  future  like  this?  My 
God,  to  live  and  live  and  be  nothing, 
as  I  am  now!" 

"I  am,"  said  the  other,  "just  such  a 
manner  of  man  as  you  will  be  to-mor- 
row. It  is  a  shock  when  you  discover 
it  first— but  what  then?  Life  is  but 
thought.  There  is  a  great  prejudice  in 
favor  of  a  visible  body,  at  all  events  in 
the  race  from  which  we  come.  But 
you  will  perceive  how  little  in  reality  it 
matters  when  you  realize  how  many 
things  you  can  do  and  enjoy,  even  with 
that  deprivation.  You  might  never 
have  found  it  out,  or  not  for  a  long 
time,   but  for  my  friendly  aid— for   it 
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is  friendly,  I  assure  you.  It  breaks  the 
illusion.  You  will  no  longer  expect 
from  those  others  that  which  they  have 
not  to  give.  Sit  down  by  me,  and  cease 
measuring  yourself  against  that  tree. 
The  tree  is  solid,  but  not  you— yet  there 
are  many  consolations.  Sit  down 
again,  and  let  us  talk." 

The  young  man  stood  pressing  him- 
self against  the  tree,  his  forehead 
against  the  roughness  of  the  bark 
which  dinted  the  soft  flesh,  his  arms 
stretched  round  it,  not  long  enough  to 
span  its  girth,  but  pricked  by  the  little 
growths  which  incrusted  it.  He  clung 
to  the  great  trunk  as  if  it  gave  him  a 
hold  upon  something  tangible,  the  only 
thing  that  remained  to  him.  They  had 
not  seen  him,  then,  these  fair  crea- 
tures, at  the  gate.  That  which  they 
heard,  that  which  they  addressed,  was 
only  a  voice.  Nobody  had  seen  him 
along  the  way.  Those  who  said  "God 
save  you"  had  meant  something  which 
he  did  not  yet  understand.  There  was 
reason  for  the  pity  in  their  eyes  and 
the  tears  which  he  had  seen  them  shed. 
He  had  seen  them,  but  not  they  him. 
He  was  no  man,  but  only  a  voice.  The 
horror  grew  into  an  awe  which 
quenched  the  cries  with  which  his 
heart  was  bursting.  He  without  a  fac- 
ulty impaired,  hearing  everything,  see- 
ing everything,  feeling  with  such  in- 
tensity as  he  had  never  felt  before! 
Yet  he  was  now  no  man,  but  a  voice. 
The  calamity  was  so  great  and  so  un- 
looked  for,  that  his  very  voice,  the 
thing  he  now  was,  seemed  to  die  in  his 
throat,  and  his  heart  in  his  breast; 
though  all  the  time  he  felt  his  heart 
beating,  bounding,  as  never  in  mo- 
ments of  the  greatest  emotion  it  had 
done  before,  and  the  blood  coursing 
like  a  great  flood  through  the  veins 
that  were  not,  and  from  head  to  foot  of 
that  human  frame  which  existed  no 
longer.  Oh  terrible  doom!  oh  awful 
day! 

"Come  and  sit  by  me,  and  let  us 
talk,"  said  the  other  voice. 

And  then  there  came  a  melting  and 
a  softening  over  this  forlorn  soul.  If 
he  was  thus  forever  banished  from 
common  sight— if  he  was,   indeed,   ex- 


iled from  home  and  every  tender  fel- 
lowship, a  thing  that  no  man  or  woman 
could  ever  take  by  the  hand  again- 
still  to  hear  another  voice  was  some- 
thing in  this  awful  mystery  of  anguish. 
He  loosed  himself  from  his  tree,  but 
kissed  its  rough  bark  with  a  kind  of 
passion  as  he  drew  himself  away.  His 
finger  had  caught  a  sharp  twig,  and  it 
hurt  him;  his  brow  was  marked,  he 
could  feel  it,  with  the  scales  of  the 
bark.  This  gave  "him  a  little  comfort 
in  his  desolation.  And  then  there  was 
still  the  voice.  He  came  back  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  flowery  bank, 
which  sent  forth  its  wild  fragrance 
suddenly  as  he  pressed  it,  as  it  might 

have  done  if This  also  gave  him  a 

little  consolation,  as  if  it  were  a  verifi- 
cation of  the  being  which  he  felt  in 
every  pulse  and  every  limb. 

"You  were  saying,"  said  the  other, 
"that  this  was  called  heaven." 

"Ah,  no!"  said  the  young  man  with 
a  voice  of  despair.  "I  see  my  mistake. 
It  is  rather " 

"Do  not  make  any  more  mistakes," 
said  the  other,  quickly.  "It  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  It  is  the  land  of 
Suspense,  where  we  all  are  until  a  day 
which  no  one  knows— a  visionary  day 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  come,  see- 
ing it  has  been  threatened  and  delayed 
for  all  the  ages.  Ah!  you  cannot  im- 
agine the  worlds-full  there  are  of  us! 
and  some  of  the  great  Romans  tell  you 
that  the  tradition  was  in  their  time  as 
now." 

"The  Day  of  Judgment!"  said  the 
young  man,  very  low. 

"Well!  that  is  what  they  say.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  not  to  discourage  you, 
it  is  better  here  than  life  was  before. 
There  are  few  pleasures— those  things 
that  one  despised  one's  self  for  enjoy- 
ing, when  time  was.  But  the  mind  is 
free— and  there  are  a  thousand  things 
to  learn.  And  there  is  society  every- 
where. We  are  here  in  multitudes. 
There  are  almost  more  of  us,  I  believe, 
than  of— those  others." 

"Those  others!"  repeated  the  young 
man— he  looked  up  where  through  the 
thick  foliage  there  was  a  glimpse  ot 
the  towers  and  roof -trees  of  that  home 
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which  he  could  not  enter.  His  com- 
panion spoke  as  if  they  were  enemies; 
but  his  own  spirit  rebelled  against  that 
thought. 

"The  good  people,"  said  the  voice,  as 
with  a  sneer.  "What  made  them  to 
differ,  do  you  ask?  Oh,  they  made 
their  preparations.  While  we  led 
joyeuse  vie  and  had  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow, they  took  their  measures.  I 
am  not  sure  that  those  who  have 
passed  by  the  Temple  in  the  wood  ha^e 
the  best  of  it  even  now;  but  at  least  we 
have  not  much  to  complain  of.  There 
is  no  suffering;  we  are  left  to  our- 
selves; we  go  where  we  will,  and  have 
great  facilities;  and,  as  I  tell  you,  the 
best  of  company.  Only  make  up  your 
mind  to  the  one  loss,  and  #  we  have 
really  much  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply;  he 
began  to  hate  this  voice,  with  its  even- 
ness of  speech,  the  calm  and  the  en- 
couragement of  its  tone.  He  had 
known  men  who  spoke  so,  who  were 
content  to  live,  though  life  had  no 
hope,  with  a  sneer  at  those  who  were 
other  than  they.  And  though  a  mo- 
ment ago  he  had  been  almost  glad  to 
turn  to  another  being  deprived  and 
naked  like  himself,  he  felt  now  that  it 
he  were  but  alone,  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  bear.  The  Voice  went  on  talk- 
ing to  him  with  the  pleasure  of  one 
who  has  found  a  new  hearer.  And 
sometimes  he  listened,  and  sometimes 
heard  it  as  though  he  heard  it  not. 
Sometimes  even  it  caught  him  with  an 
ingenious  word  and  made  him  laugh; 
but  then  his  mind  would  stiffen  into 
silence,  and  the  horror  and  gloom 
swept  over  him  again  like  the  dark- 
waves  over  a  wreck  at  sea. 


From  La  Espana  Moderna. 
POLITICAL     IDEALS    AND    REALITIES    IN 
SPAIN. 

No  one  is  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  development  of  a  so- 
ciety who  is  ignorant  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  of  the  history  of  that  society, 


or  who  does  not  care  to  know  how  long 
it  has  been  in  existence  nor  how  far  its 
influence  has  extended,  as  a  creator  of 
traditions  and  customs,  which  even  the 
most  just  and  progressive  laws  ought 
to  consider. 

We  are  not  indulging  in  airy  concep- 
tions, like  those  ideas  generated  in  the 
recesses  of  our  own  brain  and  ex- 
panded in  the  depths  of  our  being  with- 
out correlation  of  any  sort  with  the 
exterior  world,  or  with  the  powerful 
laws  that  govern  it.  Such  a  subjective 
method  can  only  apply  to  psychology, 
not  to  politics. 

Our  Spanish  society  to-day  is  in  a 
state  of  revolution  more  or  less  latent, 
more  or  less  profound,  more  or  less 
continuous,  like  that  of  almost  all 
other  European  countries— and  has 
been  since  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  city  of  Madrid  deposed  its 
king,  Carlos  III.,  and  broke  the  har- 
mony, which,  in  former  times,  had  so 
long  existed  between  monarch  and  peo- 
ple. 

Although,  owing  to  the  political  acu- 
men of  Aranda  and  the  yielding  dis- 
position of  King  Carlos  the  discord 
soon  terminated,  concluded  by  a  secret 
compact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  a  decided  analogy  between  events 
like  the  celebrated  riot  of  Esquilache, 
for  example,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  Spanish  revolution,  and  the  famous 
events  at  Versailles  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  were 
the  prelude  to  the  French  revolution. 
As  this  last  revolution  began  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  with  instigators  like 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  so  the  Spanish 
revolution  began  in  the  time  of  Carlos 
III.  with  the  Encyclopedists,  Royalists, 
and  Economists,  who,  little  by  little, 
sent  into  the  society  of  the  Absolutists 
and  inquisitors,  their  luminous  and  re- 
vivifying rays. 

Carlos  and  Maria  Louisa  rendered 
the  political  evils  of  their  time  still 
more  intolerable,  and  therefore  pro- 
moted revolutionary  ideas  in  just  the 
manner  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette in  France. 

To  constant  aggravations  of  this 
kind  we  owe  the  uprising  of  the  people 
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at  Aranjuez,  before  whose  demands 
Carlos  IV.  abdicated— an  uprising  Bil Hi- 
lar to  that  which  swept  the  French 
monarch  from  his  palace  at  Versailles 
to  the  captivity  of  the  Tuileries,  from 
the  Tuileries  to  the  constitutional  con- 
gress, and  from  there  to  the  dungeons 
of  the  temple,  from  the  temple  to  the 
guillotine.  Our  revolution  was  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  those  noblemen  who 
adopted  British  and  French  ideas,  just 
as  they  adopted  the  fashions  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  The  revolutionary 
period  lasted  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  by  the  crown,  to  the  assembly 
of  the  aristocrats  at  Bayouue,  sum 
moned  by  Napoleon  the  Great  to  de- 
clare their  indorsement  of  the  action 
of  the  Liberals  in  the  dethronement  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  in  support  of  his  own 
usurpation.  Again  it  appeared  in  the 
middle  classes  who  held  the  supremacy 
from  the  time  of  the  immortal  assem- 
bly of  Cadiz,  in  the  year  1810,  until  the 
assembly  of  the  year  1854,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  dethronement  of 
Isabella  II.;  and  finally  it  burst  forth 
in  the  democracy  which  has  filled  the 
last  period  of  our  history,  constituting, 
notwithstanding  the  survival  of  a  his- 
torical monarchy  and  an  official  church, 
the  most  democratic  state  possible  in 
monarchical  form,  if,  by  democracy, 
we  understand  the  exercise  of  individ- 
ual rights,  of  a  jury  system  which 
places  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  of  univer- 
sal suffrage;  thus  conceding  to  a  na- 
tion, composed  of  free  and  equal 
citizens,  inherent  and  perpetual  sov- 
ereignty. 

Within  the  past  five  years  Spain  has 
reached  a  period  in  which  she  ought  to 
give  a  clear  and  definite  solution  to  the 
problems  which  have  grown  out  of  her 
successive  revolutions,  and  to  conceive 
and  work  out  a  modus  vlvendi,  the  reg- 
ulations of  which  shall  contain  some- 
thing of  the  past  with  much  of  the 
progress  to  be  desired  for  the  future; 
such  as  the  compact  between  modern 
Italy,  for  example,  and  the  house  of 
Savoy,  between  independent  Hungary 
(that  is,  almost)  and  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,     between      Germany      and 


Prussia,  and  between  the  French 
democracy  and  the  conservative  re- 
public. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  trans- 
action would  disturb  the  lofty  ideals 
of  many  a.  democrat,  who  having  paid 
for  his  abstract  conceptions  cannot 
content  his  generous  ambitions  with 
anything  less  than  absolute  liberty, 
complete  democracy  and  the  radical 
republic. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  dreamed 
of  those  gains  (?)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  But  we  must  not  take  these 
dreams,  whose  indecisive  outlines 
hover  before  us  like  the  dawn  of  the 
future,  for  the  highest  degree  of  com- 
parison with  which  to  judge  the  pres- 
ent. We  must  turn  the  eyes  of  mem- 
ory to  the  sad  realities  of  the  past,  for 
in  this  case  we  have  directly  before  us 
two  realities  which  may  be  true  terms 
of  comparison  and  not  the  ideal,  inac- 
cessible and  unrealizable  extended  in 
the  vague  ether  where  Utopian  dreams 
flicker  like  ignis  fatuii.  Those  who 
have  seen  an  almost  absolute  mon- 
archy, and  to-day  see  a  democratic 
monarchy,  who  once  scarcely  dared  ex- 
press their  thoughts  for  fear  of  cen- 
sure and  to-day  can  write  whatever 
they  please;  those  who  have  once  been 
called  the  Illegal  party  and  who  now 
see  opened  before  them  parliament  and 
the  government;  those  who  have  been 
debarred  from  the  universities  for  pro- 
claiming free  will  and  the  proper 
standard  of  science,  and  to-day  have 
the  right  to  teach  whatever  they  be- 
lieve and  think;  those  who  saw  an  in- 
tolerable Church  united  to  an  almost 
absolute  State,  crushing  every  expan- 
sion of  the  soul,  and  to-day  know  no 
limitation  to  the  expression  of  their 
thoughts;  those  who  have  been  indig- 
nant at  slavery  and  the  markets  where 
human  beings  were  bought  and  sold  as 
in  the  days  of  old  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, and  to-day  know  that  there  is  not 
one  slave  under  the  Spanish  flag,  are 
well  content  with  the  work  of  the  last 
forty  years.  They  do  not  wish,  in 
order  to  extend  it  outside  of  its  ra- 
tional limits,  to  frustrate  it,  when  so 
many  dangers  threaten  all  our  rights 
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and  so  many  retrogressions  have  fol 
lowed  close  upon  our  too  audacious 
boldnesses,  and  our  too  rapid  advances 
in  the  paths  of  continual  progress.  To 
proclaim  such  a  mode  of  conducting 
politics,  without  selecting  what  we 
most  need  from  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent to  give  it  a  permanent  reality, 
seems  like  trying  to  put  together  a 
machine  according  to  pure  mathemati- 
cal formula  without  wishing  to  study 
and  realize  the  coefficient  of  the  real- 
ity. 

But  what  living  reality  can  surpass 
the  abstract  ideal?  I  do  not  know  any 
relation  so  analogous  to  the  existence 
between  the  ideal  and  the  abstract  as 
that  existing  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun. 

Without  political  reality,  the  ideal, 
like  the  earth  without  the  sun,  cannot 
exist.  But,  after  having  proclaimed 
this  necessity  for  the  ideal,  there  is  no 
other  remedy  than  to  place  the  living 
realities  at  a  certain  distance  from  its 
flames,  just  as  the  planets  are  placed 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sun.  If 
our  earth  should  approach  too  near  the 
sun,  it  would  be  dissolved  in  the  glow- 
ing heat  of  the  latter;  so,  if  we  should 
try  to  bring  reality  too  close  to  the  pure 
ideal,  it  would  immediately  be  shat- 
tered. We  cannot  breathe  in  certaiu 
altitudes,  neither  can  we  realize  a  pure 
idea,  except  up  to  a  certain  limit.  The 
periods  of  the  greatest  light  and 
greatest  incandescence  of  our  globe 
were  not  adapted  to  human  life. 
Neither  is  a  true  and  tangible  reality 
adapted  to  an  ideal  too  ethereal  and 
ardent. 

No  social  crime  exists  that  has  not 
originated  from  some  one  carrying  to  ex- 
cess the  most  just  principles,  and  try- 
ing to  incorporate  them  within  a  lim- 
ited and  conditional  reality. 

As  hopes  fulfilled  lose  the  enchant- 
ment of  their  natural  poesy,  so  is  all 
progress  realized  in  this  sad  world  of 
ours,  lost  in  the  splendor  of  the  pure 
ideal. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Emilio  Castelar.  Translated 
for  The  Living  Age  by  Jean  Raymond  Bid- 
well. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CHARM  OF  LONDON. 

Lord   Rosebery  said  the    other    day 
that  he  hoped  London  had  been  much 
more  beautiful  than  it  now  is,   when 
in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors  a  great  line  of  palaces  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  connected  the 
city   with   Westminster,    and   that    he 
hoped   it  might  become     again    more 
beautiful  than   it   now   is,     when    our 
streets  shall  be  "living  storehouses  of 
history"    instead   of    long    blanks     of 
stucco,  and  he  ventured  to  differ  widely 
from    Sir  Walter     Besant's    assertion 
that   London   had    never    been     more 
beautiful  than  it  now    is.    And    very 
likely  Lord    Rosebery   is   right,   if   we 
use  the  word   "beautiful"   in  its  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  which  delights  the 
eye  by  its     symmetry    and    fairness. 
There  are  certainly  many  Eastern  cit- 
ies,—Damascus,  for  instance,  and  Con- 
stantinople,—whose  gardens  and  groves 
present  a  far  more  picturesque  appear- 
ance than  London  can    ever    present 
with  its  huge  population.    For  let  the 
streets  become   "living  storehouses  of 
history"  as  much  as  they  may,  the  vast 
crowds  which  now  swarm  through  the 
mighty  city  will  effectually  drive  the 
palaces  more  and   more  into  the   dis- 
tance.   But  if,  instead  of  the  beauty  of 
London,  we  should  speak  of  the  charm 
of  London,   we   should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  London  had  never  wielded  so 
great  a  charm  as  it  does  at  the  present 
time  in  spite  of  its  long  stretches  of 
stuccoed  streets.    For  charm   depends 
on  the  sense  of  power  even  more  than 
on  the  sense  of  beauty.    Michael  An- 
gelo  exerts  even  a  greater  charm  than 
Raff  a  el,    and      Alexander      a     greater 
charm  than  Hannibal.    So   London  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  crowds 
of  ordered  and  orderly  labor,  its  store- 
houses of     wealth,    its     treasures     of 
learning,   its    mighty   avenues   of   iron 
roads  raying  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
kingdom,   and   with    the    great     river 
which  carries  the  ships  of  all  nations 
to  the  sea,  exerts  a  far  mightier  charm 
on  the  imagination  at  this  end  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  than  it  could  ever 
have  exerted  before.  London  has.  in- 
deed, a  mental  atmosphere  which 
presses  with  a  far  greater  force  on  the 
mind  than  that  with  which  the  physi- 
cal atmosphere  presses  on  the  body. 
No  one  can  live  in  it  without  being 
sensibly  stirred  by  the  consciousness 
of  force,  of  which  the  evidence  streams 
in  on  one  at  every  pore.  There  is  a 
kind  of  magnetism  in  the  mere  prox- 
imity of  so  much  energy  and  vivacity. 
The  man  who  enters  London  from  the 
country  is  sensible  of  a  new  stimulus 
and  a  clearer  consciousness  of  what 
life  means  and  what  it  may  produce 
than  he  had  before.  All  this  exerts 
a  spell  which  cannot  be  wielded  by 
groves  of  dates  and  gardens  of  roses, 
nor  even  by  stately  piles  of  marble 
architecture.  London  in  the  times  of 
the  Plantageneta  and  Tudors,  London 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  imagined  it  during 
the  later  Stuarts,  never  possessed  such 
a  charm  as  is  put  forth  by  the  vast 
city  of  the  present  day,  where  genius 
and  skill  and  knowledge,  and  industry 
are  all  represented  by  hosts  of  minds 
acting  in  concert  with  each  other  to 
produce  a  result  such  as  the  world  has 
not  elsewhere  to  show.  Even  the  thick 
air  which  so  sadly  impairs  the  beauty 
of  London  has  sometimes  had  an  im- 
aginative charm  of  its  own.  Mr.  Low- 
ell used  to  say  that  there  was  nothing- 
more  delightful  than  the  foggy  sunsets 
of  London,  and  Wordsworth  felt  its  at- 
traction when  he  said  to  Crabbe:— 

Our  haughty  life  is  crowned  with  dark- 

neSS  ul  T 

Like     London     with     its     own     black 
wreath, — 
On   which   with  thee,    O    Crabbe,   forth- 
looking 

I  gazed  from  Hampstead's  breezy  heath. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  testimony  which 
Wordsworth-a  solitary-minded  man 
who  lived  chiefly  amongst  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  cared  nothing  for  the 
world-gave  to  London,  a  testimony 
not  called  forth  so  much  by  its  beauty 
as  by  its  marvellous  concentration  of 
human  force  and  life.  In  the  famous 
sonnet  on  London  seen  from  Westmin- 


ster Bridge  in  the  stillness  of  a  sum- 
mer dawn,  he  dwelt  on  the  latentpower 
of  the  vision  even  more  than  its  mere 
beauty:— 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt  a  calm  so  deep! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep, 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still! 

There  is  the  charm  of  London,  "that 
mighty  heart"  beating  so  close  to  one,, 
whether  wakeful  and  active  or  still  in 
slumber.  And  everything  adds  to  that 
charm  which,  like  the  river,  brings  the 
whole  force  of  it  before  you,  partly  by 
the  contrast  of  its  comparative  tran- 
quillity, its  ever  unhastening  and  un- 
resting current,  partly  by  the  great 
rush  of  commerce  which  it  carries  to 
and  fro  upon  its  bosom.  Wordsworth 
felt  justly  enough  that  the  bridges  of 
London,  which  mark  the  break  be- 
tween the  two  great  masses  of  popula- 
tion, and  from  which  in  comparative 
tranquillity  you  can  get  a  view  of  the 
whole,  are  the  very  centres  of  the 
charm  which  London  exerts  over  the 
mind.  From  Westminster  Bridge  you 
command  the  very  heart  of  the  politi- 
cal life  not  merely  of  a  great  city,  but 
of  a  great  nation,  and  feel  as  if  you 
could  lay  your  hand  on  the  main  his- 
torical scenes  of  centuries  of  strife 
and  passion.  From  London  Bridge  you 
command  the  very  centre  of  mercan- 
tile London,  see  the  masts  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and 
the  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's  towering 
over  all  that  traffic  as  men's  religion 
towers  over  their  busy  activities  and 
eager  hopes.  And  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  you  command  a  view  of  both 
quarters  of  London,  while  the  solid 
pile  of  Somerset  House,  which  reminds 
you  how  great  is  even  official  London, 
though  official  London  is  but  a  drop  in 
the  ocean  of  London  life,  stands  close 
at  hand.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
bridges  of  a  great  city  for  giving  you 
just  the  breathingnspace,— the  offing, 
as  it  were,— necessary  to  enable  you 
to  stand  apart  from  the  great  throng 
of  humanity,  and  yet  realize  vividly 
what  it  means.    If  you  plunge  into  the 
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flood,  you  can  no  more  realize  the 
charm  it  has  for  the  imagination,  than 
a  drowning  man  can  realize  the  charm 
of  the  sea  in  which  he  is  struggling 
for  life.  But  when  the  throng  is 
broken,  even  though  it  is  always  pour- 
ing its  tide  over  the  passage  from  one 
of  the  mighty  fragments  to  the  other, 
you  can  gaze  upon  the  great  tumult,— 
or  the  great  silence  which  was  tumult 
a  few  hours  ago  and  will  be  tumult 
again  in  a  few  more  hours,— and  yet 
possess  your  own  soul. 

After  all  then,  the  chief  spell  of  Lon- 
don is  in  the  life  and  energy  which  it 
seems  to  add,  and  probably  does  really 
add,  to  the  mind  which  feels  that  spell. 
We  know  that  an  electric  current  will 
develop  a  parallel  current  in  a  wire 
some  mile  or  so  distant  from  it,  and 
that  a  message  may  even  be  involun- 
tarily transmitted  in  this  way  from 
a  wire  between  stations  at  sea  to  a 
wire  on  land  at  a  moderate  distance. 
In  the  same  way,  the  mere  rush  of  en- 
ergy around  you  in  London  seems  to 
transmit  a  certain  portion  of  itself  to 
any  mind  which  is  at  work  in  the  heart 
of  London,  and  to  brace  it  up  :is  it 
were  to  a  higher  nervous  tension. 
London  is  like  an  electric  bath  to  those 
who  need  that  sort  of  reinvigoratiug 
stimulus;  nor  do  the  sordid  streets  im- 
press you  less  in  that  respect, — perhaps 
even  more  on  account  of  the  greater 
mass  of  life  that  flows  through  them, 
—than  the  statelier  streets.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  quite  right  that  the  sordid 
streets  make  one  melancholy  when 
one  reflects  on  the  meanness  of  the 
life  which  they  contain,  on  the  squalor 
of  the  advertisements  with  which  the 
poorer  inhabitants  are  regaled,  the 
misery  of  their  want,  and  the  unmiti- 
gated pangs  which  might  be  mitigated 
if  the  poor  were  not  so  near  the  very 
brink  of  destitution.  But  all  that  is  a 
matter  of  reflection.  When  one  does 
not  reflect,  the  great  tide  of  life  that 
flows  ceaselessly  through  the  streets, 
adds  not  less,  perhaps,  as  we  have 
said,  even  more,  to  the  impressiveness 
of  London,  than  the  richer  and  more 
comely  life  of  the  wealthier  quarters. 


The  great  charm  of  London  is  in  the 
magnitude  and  variety  of  its  life,  and 
the  singular  order  which  regulates  it. 
To  see  the  great  tide  of  labor  and  or- 
ganizing thought  flow  into  London  day 
by  day  in  waves  as  sure  and  steady  as 
those  of  the  advancing  tide,  and  then 
ebb  again  in  the  evening  as  the  labor- 
ers and  the  organizers  of  labor  rush 
back  to  their  quiet  homes,  is  even  more 
impressive  than  to  watch  the  flow  and 
ebb  of  the  sea  on  a  line  of  beach.  For 
we  know  how  "the  heaped  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  follow  the  moon,"  but  we 
do  not  know  how  it  is  that  all  these 
atoms  of  eager  desire,  and  ingenious 
imagination,  and  restless  self-will,  are 
controlled  so  as  to  constitute  the 
mighty  whole  of  a  city  in  which  there 
is  as  much  constancy  and  order  as 
there  is  fulness  of  life. 


From  Good  Words. 
A  FEAST  DAY  IN  THE  CANARIES. 

If  you  would  see  Orotava  in  its  gay- 
est and  most  distinctive  mood,  you 
should  manage  to  be  there  for  the  feast 
of  Corpus  ChTisti.  The  hotels  and 
every  possible  lodging  in  the  Port  and 
the  Villa  are  crowded  with  the  happiest- 
looking  sight-seers  come  to  see  the 
famous  carpet  of  flowers.  I  had  been 
told  that  all  the  little  streets,  balanced 
between  blue  of  sky  and  blue  of  sea, 
like  Margery  Daw's  see-saw.  in  a  per- 
fect slant,  would  be  covered  with  flow- 
ers. I  could  imagine  the  effect 
charming,  but  hardly  an  affair  to  bring 
people  in  boats  across  from  the  different 
isles,  and  send  them  up  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  Laguna  in  excited  cavalcades.  That 
was  my  error.  It  was  quite  a  strange 
and  surprising  sight. 

Picture  these  engaging  little  streets 
showing  the  loveliest  fancies  in  flower- 
leaves  along  their  slopes,  not  loosely 
spread  flowers,  as  I  expected  to  see, 
but  the  leaves  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  flowers  of  every  gradation  of  hue, 
sorted  and  fitted  closely  in  wooden 
compartments,  and  quaint  devices  and 
fancies   built   upon   proximity    with    a 
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painter's  or  a  weaver's  art.  One  street 
had  what  looked  like  a  real  Oriental 
carpet  with  a  Greek  border  in  deep  red 
and  orange.  The  regularity  of  tracing 
and  design  was  so  correct,  and  the 
roses  and  buds,  the  leaves  and  stems 
were  so  perfectly  the  stiff  ugliness  of 
a  carpet  as  to  deceive  the  eye.  When 
such  coloi*s  unfamiliar  in  flowers  as 
black,  royal  blue,  or  green  were  needed, 
the  leaves  were  dyed.  A  charming 
effect  was  produced  by  a  double  row  of 
flags  of  all  nations  intertwined  with  the 
colors  of  Spain  along  an  entire  street. 
The  Union  Jack,  faithfully  reproduced 
in  all  its  brilliance,  gave  the  spectator 
over-seas  a  homesick  pang.  There 
were  many  flags  new  to  me,  and  these, 
I  was  told,  belonged  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  a  variety  of  remote 
islands.  The  sombre  Austrian  flag  in 
that  flaunting  mass  of  perfumed  color 
had  a  peculiar  air  of  majesty  and  isola- 
tion, but  the  Tricolor  and  the  British 
harmonized  quite  jauntily  with 
the  red  and  yellow  of  Spain.  Opposite 
courtyard  of  a  local  aristocratic 
palace  there  was  a  picture  that  won  all 
enthusiastic  praises.  You  never  passed 
it  as  long  as  the  leaves  retained  their 
fictitious  glory  without  its  circle  of  gaz- 
ing admirers.  It  was  a  life-size  angel, 
most  skilfully  drawn  and  colored  upon 
a  background  of  blue  and  golden  sky, 


flying  over  a  sunny  landscape  against 
a  wider  rim  of  purple  sea.  The  angel 
had  a  mass  of  brilliant,  reddish-golden 
hair,  made  out  of  nasturtium  petals,  1 
think;  flesh-tinted  rose-leaves  gave  a 
perfect  suggestion  of  creamy  cheeks; 
the  leaves  and  lips  were  made  of  rose 
and  violet  eyes,  and  it  is  incredible  with 
what  skill  the  lashes  and  eyebrows 
were  suggested  with  brown  thorns. 
She  wore  floating  garments  of  deep  and 
bright  red,  and  the  lines  of  shadow  were 
made  of  those  blood-dark  roses  that 
look  like  plush.  Her  arms  were  bare, 
and  she  was  dropping  yellow  sheaves 
upon  the  earth.  The  sea,  as  deep  as 
the  ^Egean,  was  made  of  the  darkest 
violets  I  have  ever  seen,  and  light  play- 
ing upon  the  ripples  was  the  effect  of 
here  and  there  a  dash  of  the  paler 
Parma  violet. 

When  I  had  bestowed  praise  as  lavish 
upon  this  work  of  art  as  even  to  satisfy 
the  pride  of  the  innocent  townsfolk, 
they  assured  me  that,  beautiful  as  it 
was.  it  was  still  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
alfombra  they  made  for  the  Infanta 
Eulalie  to  walk  upon  when  she  visited 
Orotava  on  her  way  to  Chicago.  "That 
was  so  beautiful,"  they  said  in  ecstatic 
remembrance,  "that  she  declined  to 
tread  upon  it,  saying  that  it  would  be 
a  sin." 


Literature.— Dr.  Conan  Doyle  said 
some  timely  words  in  his  speech  for 
literature  at  the  dinner  to  Sir  Edward 
J.  Poynter,  the  new  P.R.A.  "Cer- 
tainly," said  the  author  of  "Micah 
Clarke,"  by  way  of  a  beginning,  "if 
to  be  prolific  was  a  sign  of  prosperity, 
literature  should  be  more  prosperous 
than  ever. 

Continuing,  he  said:  "Neither  nov- 
elist nor  poet  could  complain  of  neg- 
lect, but  it  was  when  they  came  to  the 
more  solid  forms  of  literature  that 
there  was  room,  he  thought,  for  that 
prosperity  to  which  they  had  drunk. 
It  was  not  that  the  writers  had  degen- 
erated. It  would  be  absurd  to  say  so, 
when  within  the  last  few  weeks  they 


had  seen  the  completion  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  philosophic  work  in  our  litera- 
ture. But  the  reader  had  become  de- 
moralized. He  was  not  quite  so  gentle 
as  he  was.  The  morning  paper,  the 
evening  paper,  the  weeklies,  the 
monthlies,  had  all  come  between  him 
and  the  big  books.  We  preferred 
short  cuts  to  the  open  road.  A 
remedy  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle;  "It  might  be  no  bad  thing," 
he  said,  "for  a  man  now  and  again 
to  make  a  literary  retreat,  as 
pious  men  make  a  spiritual  one;  to 
forswear  absolutely  for  a  month  in  the 
year  all  ephemeral  literature,  and  to 
bring  an  untarnished  mind  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  classics  of  our  language." 

Academy. 
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From  Harper's  Magazine. 
THE  CZARINA'S  CORONATION. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  drama  of  the 
morning  presented  so  impressive  a  pic- 
ture as  did  the  young  empress  when  she 
first  entered  the  chapel  and  stood  before 
her  throne.  Of  all  the  women  there  she 
was  the  most  simply  robed,  and  of  all 
the  women  there  she  was  by  far  the 
most  beautiful.  A  single  string  of 
pearls  was  her  only  ornament,  and  her 
hair,  which  was  worn  like  that  of  a 
Russian  peasant  girl,  fell  in  two  long 
plaits  over  her  bare  shoulders— bare 
even  of  a  strap,  of  a  bow,  of  a  jewel— 
and  her  robe  of  white  and  silver  was  as 
simple  as  that  of  a  child  going  to  her 
first  communion.  As  she  stepped  upon 
the  dais  the  color  in  her  cheeks  was 
high,  and  her  eyes  were  filled  with  that 
shyness  or  melancholy  which  her  pic- 
tures have  made  familiar;  and  in  con- 
trast with  the  tiaras  and  plumes  and 
necklaces  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  sur- 
rounding her,  she  looked  more  like 
Iphigenia  going  to  the  sacrifice  than  the 
queen  of  the  most  powerful  empire  in 
the  world  waiting  to  be  crowned. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, to  my  mind,  was  when  the  czar 
changed  from  a  bareheaded  young  offi- 
cer in  a  colonel's  uniform,  with  his 
trousers  stuck  in  his  boots,  to  an  em- 
peror in  the  most  magnificent  robes  an 
emperor  could  assume;  and  when  the 
czarina  followed  him,  and  from  the 
peasant  girl  became  a  queen,  with  the 
majesty  of  a  queen,  and  with  the  per- 
sonal beauty  which  the  queens  of  our 
day  seem  to  have  lost.  When  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  this  transforma- 
tion to  take  place,  the  czar's  uncle,  the 
Grand-Duke  Vladimir,  and  his  younger 
brother  Alexander  lifted  the  collars  of 
the  different  orders  from  the  czar's 
shoulders,  but  in  doing  this  the  Grand- 
Duke  Vladimir  let  one  of  the  stars  fall, 
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which  seemed  to  hold  a  superstitious 
interest  for  both  of  them.  They  then 
fastened  upon  his  shoulders  the  impe- 
rial mantle  of  gold  cloth,  which  is  some 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  cape  of 
ermine,  and  covered  with  the  double 
eagle  of  Russia  in  black  enamel  and 
precious  stones.  Over  this  they  placed 
the  broad  diamond  collar  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  sank  into  the  bed  of  snowy 
white  fur,  and  lay  glimmering  and 
flashing  as  the  emperor  moved  for- 
ward to  take  the  imperial  diadem  from 
the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  crown  was  a  marvellous  thing, 
fashioned  in  two  halves  to  typify  the 
eastern  and  western  kingdoms,  formed 
entirely  of  white  diamonds,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  great  glowing  ruby, 
above  which  was  a  diamond  cross. 
The  czar  lifted  this  flashing  globe  of 
flame  and  light  high  above  him,  and 
then  lowered  it  to  his  head,  and  took 
the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
globe  in  the  left. 

From  where  I  stood  I  could  see  their 
faces  only  in  profile,  but  when  the 
czar  seated  himself  upon  the  throne, 
the  czarina  turned  and  raised  her 
eyes  questioningly;  and  then,  in 
answer  to  some  sign  he  made  her,  she 
stood  up  and  walked  to  a  place  in  front 
of  him,  and  sank  down  upon  her  knees 
at  his  feet,  with  her  bare  hands 
clasped  before  her.  He  rested  his 
crown  for  an  instant  on  her  brow,  and 
then  replacing  it  upon  his  own  head, 
lowered  a  smaller  crown  of  diamonds 
upon  hers.  Three  ladies-in-waiting 
fastened  it  to  her  hair  with  long  gold 
hair-pins,  the  czar  watching  them  as 
they  did  so  with  the  deepest  interest; 
and  then,  as  they  retired,  two  of  the 
grand-dukes  placed  a  mantle  similar 
to  the  czar's  upon  ber  shoulders,  and 
hung  another  diamond  collar  upon  the 
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ermine  of  her  cape,  and  she  stepped 
back  to  her  throne  of  Ivory,  and  lie 
to  his  throne  of  turquoise.  The  su- 
preme moment  had  come  and  gone, 
and  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexandria 
Feodorovna  sat  crowned  before  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Some  one  made  a  signal  through  the 
open  door,  tand  the  diplomats  on  the 
tribunes  outside  rose  to  their  feet  and 
the  crush  of  moujiks  below  them  sank 
on  their  knees,  and  the  regiments  of 
young  peasant  soldiers  flung  their  guns 
.it  salute  and  the  bells  of  the  churches 
carried  the  news  over  the  heads  of  the 
kneeling  thousands  across  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  to  where  one  hundred  and 
one  cannon  hurled  it  on  across  the 
river  and  up  to  the  highest  hill  of  Mos- 
cow, where  the  modern  messengers  of 
good  and  evil  began  to  tick  it  out  to 
Odessa,  to  Constantinople,  to  Berlin, 
to  Paris,  to  the  rocky  coast  at  Pen- 
zance, where  it  slipped  into  the  sea 
and  hurried  on  under  the  ocean  to  the 
illuminated  glass  face  in  the  Cable 
Company's  tall  building  on  Broadway, 
and  from  there  to  Port  Darien  and 
Yokohama,  until  the  world  had  been 
circled,  and  the  answering  congratula- 
tions came  pouring  into  Moscow  while 
the  young  emperor  still  stood  under 
the  dome  of  the  little  chapel. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
ceremony  that  followed  was  the  pres- 
entation of  felicitations  by  the  visiting 
princes  and  princesses.  It  was  inter- 
esting because  the  usual  position  of 
finings  was  reversed,  and  the  royalties 
who  watch  with  smiles  the  curtsies 
and  bows  of  the  humbly  born  who 
come  to  their  levees  and  presentations 
were  now  forced  to  bow  and  curtsy, 
and  the  lowly  born  were  the  smiling 
critical  spectators. 

And  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  royalties  were  quite  as  awkward 
over  it  and  as  embarrassed  as  was 
ever  any  young  debutante  at  a  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Drawing  Room.  What 
they  had  to  do  was  simple  enough. 
They  had  each  to  cross  the  platform 
to  kiss  the  czar  on  the  cheek  and  the 
czarina  on  the  hand  alone,  and  if  it 
were  a  woman  who  was  presenting  her 


congratulations,  to  turn  her  cheek   to 
the   czarina   to    kiss   in    return.       The 
same  ceremony  was   required  for  the 
dowager  empress  as  for  theczarina.    It 
does  not  sound  difficult,  but  not  more 
than  six  out  of  a  hundred  did  what 
they  had  been  told  to  do,  and  each  of 
them      hurried     through     with    it     as 
quickly  as  possible,   and  with   an  ex- 
pression    of     countenance     that     be- 
tokened anything  rather  than  smiling 
congratulations.    For  from  their  poiut 
of  view  all  their  little  world  was  look- 
ing on    at     them,     all     their     princely 
cousins  and  kingly  nephews  and  royal 
uncles    and    aunts    were    standing    by 
to  see,  and  for  the  brief     moment    in 
which  each  passed  across  the  platform, 
and  most  unwillingly  held  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  he  felt  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  considering     his    appear- 
ance,  and   criticising     his     bow,     and 
counting     the    number     of    times     he 
kissed  in  return.      The  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  being  the  czarina's  uncle,  was 
the  only  man  who  kissed  her;  and  the 
Prince  of  Naples,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Italy,  did  not  even  kiss  the  czar,  but 
gave  each  of  them  a  hand  timidly,  and 
then  backed  away  as  though  he  were 
afraid    they   would   kiss    him    in    spite 
of  himself.    Some  of  the  royalties,  in 
their  embarrassment,  assumed  a  most 
severe  and  disapproving  air,  as  did  the 
queen  of  Greece,    a     very     handsome 
woman  in  fur,  who,  in  contrast  to  the 
simpers  of  the  others,  and  in  order  to 
show    how     self-possessed      she      was, 
scowled  at  the  young  couple  like  Lady 
Macbeth  in  the    sleep-walking    scene. 
Others  looked   as   though    they     were 
saying  good-night  to  their  hostess,  and 
assuring  her  that  they  had  had  a  very 
pleasant   evening,   but     a    few     were 
deeply   moved,    and   kissed    the    czar's 
diamond  collar  as  a  sign  of  fealty,  and 
some   of   the   Russian     nobles    bowed 
very  low,  and  then  kissed  the  czarina's 
bare  shoulder. 

After  the  congratulations,  the  cere- 
mony was  continued  by  the  priests 
alone,  who  chanted  and  prayed  for 
nearly  two  hours,  during  which  time 
the  czar  and  czarina  took  but  little 
part  in  the  service    beyond     crossing 
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themselves  at  certain  intervals.  The 
strain  became  very  great;  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  one's  attention  fixed 
on  the  strange  music  of  the  choir  or 
on  the  unfamiliar  chanting  of  the 
priests,  and  people  began  to  whisper  to 
one  another,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
ceremony  almost  every  one  was  whis- 
pering as  though  he  were  at  an  after- 
noon tea. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  any  dis- 
respect felt,  but  that  it  had  become 
physically  impossible,  after  six  hours 
of  silence  and  of  remaining  wedged  in 
an  upright  position  in  one  place,  to 
maintain  an  attentive  attitude  of  either 
mind  or  body. 

But  the  priests  ceased  at  last,  aud 
the  most  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chris- 
mation  was  reached,  and  the  czar 
passed  from  sight  through  the  jewelled 
door  of  the  screen,  while  his  young 
wife,  who  could  not  enter  with  him, 
waited,  praying  for  him  beside  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin.  When  he  came 
forth  again  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  his  cheeks  and  beard,  and  he 
bent  and  kissed  the  empress  like  a 
man  in  a  dream,  as  though  during  the 
brief  space  in  which  he  had  stood  in 
the  holy  of  holies  he  had  been  face  to 
face  with  the  mysteries  of  another 
world. 

That  was  the  end  <>1"  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation,  and  let  us  hope  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  there  will  be  an- 
other one. 

In  looking  back  ;it  it  now.  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  made  it  most  impres- 
sive was  the  youth  of  the  czar  and 
czarina.  There  was  something  in  the 
sweet  girlishness  of  iher  manner  and  of 
the  dauntlessness  of  the  boy  in  his, 
that  gave  them  both  an  Inexpressible 
hold  upon  your  interest  and  your  sym- 
pathy. It  was  not  as  though  they  had 
been  looking  forward  to  this  hour  for 
many  years,  until  it  had  lost  its  first 
meaning  and  was  now  the  payment  for 
a  long  period  of  apprenticeship,  until 
it  had  been  lived  so  often  in  anticipa- 
tion that  when  it  came  it  was  only  a 
form.  It  was  not  as  though  he  had 
grown,  cynical  and  stout,  and  she  grey- 
haired  and  hardened  to  it  all;  but,  in- 


stead, she  looked  like  a  bride  upon  her 
wedding  day,  and  you  could  see  in  his 
face,  white  and  drawn  with  hours  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  in  the  tears 
that  wet  his  cheeks,  how  strongly  he 
was  moved,  and  you  could  imagine 
what  he  felt  when  he  looked  forward 
into  the  many  years  to  come,  and 
again  saw  himself  as  be  was  at  that 
moment,  a  boy  of  twenty-eight,  taking 
in  his  hands  the  insignia  of  absolute 
sovereignty  over  the  bodies  of  one  hun- 
dred million  people,  and  on  his  lips  the 
most  sacred  oaths  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  one  hundred  million  souls. 
From  "The  Coronation."  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 


From  Scribner's  Magazine. 
THE  END  OF  FEUDALISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth 
than  the  notion  that  Richard  III.  was 
unpopular  with  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  had  never  injured  them,  and 
they  did  not  care  how  many  nobles  or 
princes  he  put  to  death.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  there  was  any  popular  up- 
rising against  Richard  at  any  time,  but 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  we 
have  shows  that  he  was  supported  and 
liked  by  the  people,  especially  in  the 
north,  where  he  was  best  known.  This 
was  but  natural.  Richard  represented 
law.  order,  and  authority.  All  his 
legislation  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  they  knew  it.  Their  ene- 
mies and  his  were  the  same,  and  they 
knew  that  too. 

Yet  it  is  true  Richard  was  hated.  Fa- 
byan  records  that  there  were  mutter- 
ings  against  him  on  the  very  day  of  his 
coronation,  but  the  men  who  muttered 
thus  under  their  breath,  according  to  the 
old  chronicler,  were  the  nobles,  not  the 
people.  Now  we  come  to  the  real  um 
popularity  of  Richard.  He  was  hated 
by  the  classes,  not  by  the  masses.  The 
nobles  who  had  opposed  him  hated  him 
because  he  had  beaten  them;  those  who 
had  supported  him,  because  they  found 
a  master  when  they  intended  to  have  a 
puppet.    All  classes  of  the  nobility  soon 
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grew  to  hate  him  with  B  common  and 
bitter  hatred,  because  they  recognized 
in  him  the  enemy  of  their  order  and  saw 
that  every  move  he  made  tended  to  de- 
stroy their  power.  He  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  crown  and  people  against  the 
feudal  system  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the 
nobles,  who  saw  political  and  military 
ruin  advancing  upon  them,  rose  against 
the  king  who  led  the  march.  They 
raised  a  rebellion  under  Buckingham 
and  failed.  They  took  breath,  set  up  a 
claimant  to  the  throne,  supplied  him 
with  forces,  and  then,  by  treachery, 
wrecked  the  royal  army  at  Bosworth, 
and  slew  their  foe.  It  was  their  last 
effort;  they  were  exhausted  and,  al- 
though they  had  changed  kings,  they 
had  not  changed  royalty  or  checked  the 
movement  of  the  time.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem fell  at  Bosworth  with  the  king  who 
had  given  it  its  death-blow  and  marked 
out  the  road  for  his  successor  to  follow. 

It  is  here  we  come  on  the  real  impor- 
tance of  Richard  III.,  wrhen  we  find  him 
a  part  of  the  great  movement  of  the 
time,  and  leading  the  real  forces  which 
make  history.  If  Richard's  character 
as  a  man  were  all,  it  would  not  be  more 
than  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  concerning  him.  But  be- 
hind this  personal  question  there  rises 
one  of  real  importance,  which  has  just 
been  indicated,  and  to  which  those  who 
have  written  upon  him  have  given  but 
little  attention.  On  this  side  we  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  doubtful  or  preju- 
diced chroniclers,  no  longer  delving  in 
dark  corners  whence  the  best  issue  is  a 
probability.  Here  we  come  out  into  the 
broad  light  of  day,  where  our  author- 
ities are  the  unquestioned  witnesses  of 
laws  and  state  records,  which  tell  us 
nothing  of  persons  but  much  of  things. 
In  them,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strong 
consistent  policy  is  disclosed,  and  that 
policy  reveals  to  us  the  great  social  and 
political  change  then  in  progress. 

It  was  the  period  when  an  old  order  of 
life  was  dying  and  a  new  one  was  being 
born.  The  great  feudal  system  of  En- 
gland was  drawing  to  its  unlamented 
close.  It  had  worked  out  its  destiny. 
It  had  rendered  due  service  in  its  time, 
it  had  curbed  the  crown  in  the  interests 


of  liberty,  but  its  inherent  vices  had 
grown  predominant,  and  it  had  come  to 
be  a  block  to  the  movement  of  men 
toward  better  things.  In  its  develop- 
ment the  feudal  system  had  ceased  to 
be  of  value  as  an  aid  to  freedom  against 
a  centralized  tyranny.  It  had  become 
purely  a  dissolving  and  separatist  force. 
When  it  culminated  under  Henry  VI., 
we  can  see  its  perfect  work.  The 
crown,  the  central  cohesive  national 
power,  had  ceased  to  be.  The  real  rul- 
ers of  England  were  the  great  nobles, 
who  set  up  and  pulled  down  kings  and 
tore  the  country  with  ambitious  fac- 
tions. Warwick  was  the  arch-type,  and 
the  name  he  has  kept  through  the  cen- 
turies of  the  "king-maker"  really  tells 
the  story.  More  men  wore  his  livery 
and  cognizance,  more  men  would  gather 
to  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  of  the 
Nevilles,  than  the  king  himself  could 
summon.  In  a  less  degree  all  the  great 
nobles  were  the  same.  Each  was  prac- 
tically the  head  of  a  standing  army.  If 
the  king  did  not  please  them,  they  took 
up  arms,  set  up  another  king,  and  went 
to  war.  As  they  were  always  rent  into 
bitter  factions,  the  king  could  not  please 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  nobility  at 
any  time,  and  the  result  was  organized 
anarchy  or  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The 
condition  was  little  better  than  that 
which  led  Poland  to  ruin  and  partition. 
The  other  powers  in  the  state  were 
king  and  people.  To  both  the  situation 
was  hateful.  The  king  did  not  like  to 
hold  his  crown  by  sufferance  and  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  two  or  three  powerful 
subjects.  The  people,  especially  in  the 
towns,  began  to  long  for  peace  and 
order,  and  greatly  preferred  the  chance 
of  one  man's  tyranny  to  the  infinitely 
worse  oppression  of  a  hundred  petty 
tyrants.  Steadily  king  and  people  were 
drawing  together,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  when  they  would  be  able  to 
crush  the  feudal  nobility  and  break 
their  power.  Edward  IV.  saw  what  it 
was  necessary  to  do,  and  made  some 
spasmodic  efforts  in  the  right  direction. 
But  Edward,  although  a  brilliant  gen- 
eral, was  no  statesman.  He  was  too 
sensual,  too  indolent,  too  worthless,  ex- 
cept on  the  field  of  battle,  for  such  work. 
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Richard  was  as  brilliant  a  soldier  as 
Edward,  but  he  was  also  a  statesman, 
and  he  was  neither  sensual  nor  indolent. 
Short  as  his  reign  was,  a  great  work 
was  done,  and  we  have  seen  that  a 
clear,  strong  policy  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  and  of  crushing  the  nobility 
runs  in  unbroken  line  through  his 
statutes. 

It  was  wise  and  able  work.  Un- 
luckily for  himself,  although  it  made 
no  difference  in  the  result,  Richard  was 
just  a  little  too  early.  The  feudal  no- 
bility were  dying,  but  not  quite  dead. 
There  were  still  enough  of  them  to  set 
up  a  claimant  for  the  crown,  still 
enough  to  betray  Richard  and  kill  him 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  thelt 
enemy,  and  as  a  class  they  knew  it. 
It  was  not  his  cruelty,  even  if  we  ad- 
mit as  true  all  the  Shakespearian 
crimes.  Executions  and  murders  of 
royal  and  noble  persons  were  too  much 
the  fashion  of  the  day  to  base  a  cam- 
paign on  for  the  crown.  They  called 
Richard  tyrant  and  murderer  and 
"Woody  boar,"  and  he  retorted  with 
proclamations  in  which  he  denounced 
them  not  merely  as  traitors  but  as  mur- 
derers, adulterers  and  extortioners. 
There  was  just  as  much  truth  in  one 
charge  as  the  other,  and  neither  was  of 
any  importance  in  the  fight.  Mr. 
Legge  is  right  in  saying  that  there  was 
no  national  or  popular  uprising.  In- 
deed the  people  of  York  mourned 
publicly  over  Richard's  "treacherous 
murder,"  when  such  lamentation  was 
far  from  safe,  and  quarrelled  in  de- 
fence of  his  memory  six  years  later. 
There  was,  in  reality,  no  reason  for  a 
popular  revolt  against  Richard,  for,  as 
has  been  shown,  all  his  legislation  and 
public  acts  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  much  as  the  crown,  and,  as 
Richard  represented  the  new  move- 
ment in  politics,  was  bound  to  do  so. 

If  Richard  had  been  a  little  more 
thorough  and  a  little  more  cruel;  if  he 
had  sent  Lord  Stanley  to  the  block  as 
his  successor  afterward  did,  and  as  he 
was  warranted  in  doing  by  the  code  of 
the  day;  if  he  had  sent  Stanley's  wife 
along  the  same  road  and  procured,  as  he 
might   have  done,   the  murder  of  the 


Earl  of  Richmond,  all  would  have  gone 
well  with  him.  He  would  have  died, 
probably,  according  to  his  sneer,  "a 
good  old  man,"  and  he  would  have  left 
an  immense  reputation  as  the  king  who 
stamped  out  feudalism,  opened  the 
door  to  learning  and  civilization, 
brought  crown  and  people  together,  con- 
solidated the  English  monarchy,  and  set 
England  on  the  triumphant  march  of 
modern  days.  His  executions  and 
cruelties  would  have  been  glossed  over, 
and  his  exploits  and  abilities  enlarged. 
But  he  struck  the  first  intelligent  blow 
from  the  throne  at  the  anarchic  nobility, 
and  they  had  still  strength  to  return  the 
blow,  kill  him,  and  then  load  his  mem- 
ory with  obloquy. 

From  "The  Last  Plantagenet."    By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge. 


From  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
GLOVES. 

Gloves  were  manufactured  at  an 
early  period  in  the  monasteries.  In 
790  Charlemagne  granted  to  the  monks 
of  Sithin  the  right  to  hunt  in  the  for- 
est for  deer,  whose  skins  were  required 
for  their  book-covers,  girdles,  and 
gloves.  They  were  sometimes  worn 
before  the  consecration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. The  gloves  of  the  clergy  were 
usually  of  white  silk  or  linen,  elabo- 
rately embroidered.  Bruno,  Bishop  of 
Segni,  declared  that  white  linen 
should  be  chosen,  because  the  hands 
they  were  to  cover  should  be  chaste 
and  clean. 

The  gloves  in  which  Boniface  VIII. 
was  buried  were  of  white  silk,  ex- 
quisitely wrought  with  the  needle;  the 
top  had  a  deep  border,  studded  with 
pearls. 

Gloves  lavishly  ornamented  were  a 
part  of  the  church  furniture  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  when  the  clergy's 
love  of  splendid  dress  began  to  sap  the 
life  of  the  Church  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  colored  gloves  were  forbidden 
them,  "either  red,  green,  or  striped." 
The  monks  had  long  before  been  re- 
stricted to  sheepskin. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  glove 
should  be  dressed    in     Spain,     cut     in 
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France,  and  sewed  in  England:  but 
France  long  ago  demonstrated  her 
ability  to  perform  successfully  all 
three  of  these  offices. 

Italy,  France  and  Spain  excelled  in 
glove  manufacture  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  were  fashioned  of 
sheepskin,  doeskin,  wool,  silk,  etc.,  and 
were  highly  perfumed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  women  began  to  wear  gloves. 
Their  excessively  long  sleeves  and 
profusion  of  rings  had  doubtless  pre- 
vented the  earlier  adoption  of  the 
fashion. 

As  soon  as  art  had  lifted  the  glove 
from  its  early  clumsiness,  it  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  royal  personages, 
and  began  to  rival  in  splendor  their 
jewelled  robes.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  was  rec- 
ognized in  Austria  on  his  return  from 
the  Crusades  by  his  jewelled  gloves, 
for  these  denoted  high  rank. 

The  dowager  queen  of  Navarre  was 
persuaded  to  visit  Pails  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  her  son  Henry 
by  the  embassage  of  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  marriage 
was  done  to  death,  it  is  said,  by  a  pair 
of  poisoned  gloves  sent  by  the  court 
perfumer.  Her  death  was  a  prelude  to 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Poisoning  by  means  of  clothing  was 
not  unusual  at  this  period,  even  rings 
and  necklaces  being  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  first  king  of  Britain  to  evince  a 
fondness  for  gloves  was  Ethelred  II., 
who,  in  regulating  commerce  with  a 
German  society  of  merchants,  pro- 
vided that  he  should  have  yearly  five 
pairs  of  gloves  as  part  duty  for  pro- 
tection. 

At  one  time  royal  gloves  were  dyed 
purple;  during  the  Middle  Ages  they 
were  white,  with  wide  pointed  cuffs, 
on  which  the  maker  lavished  his  skill 
in  embroidery  and  precious  stones. 

We  are  told  that  the  hands  of  the 
French  king  Henry  III.  were  covered 
every  night  with  gloves,  and  a  cloth 
dipped  in  essence  was  laid  over  his 
face  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  his  complexion. 


The  Earl  of  Oxford  brought  from 
Italy  on  his  return  to  England  some 
gloves,  scented,  and  trimmed  with 
roses  of  colored  silk,  as  an  offering  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  proud  of 
her  hands.  Du  Maurier  declared  that 
he  had  heard  his  father  say  that  at 
every  audience  she  had  repeatedly 
pulled  off  her  gloves  in  order  to  display 
her  hands,  which  were,  indeed,  very 
white  and  well  shaped. 

Either  Elizabeth's  hands  were  very 
large  or  her  gloves  too  loose,  for  the 
pair  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  her,  meas- 
ure, according  to  Beck,  three  and  a 
half  inches  across  the  palm,  thumb  five 
inches,  middle  finger  five  and  three- 
fourths.  The  glove  is  half  a  yard 
long,  with  a  gold  fringe  at  the  top  two 
inches  deep.  It  is  made  of  fine  white 
leather,  witli  a  deep  cuff  lined  with 
colored  silk. 

The  fashionable  glove  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  magnificent  with 
embroidery,  raised  gold-work,  and 
gold-thread  stitching  grounded  on 
white  satin.  The  side-bands  of  the 
cuff  were  often  of  ribbon  of  cloth  of 
gold,  edged  with  gold  fringe.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  side-bands  may  have  been 
to  hold  the  sleeve  in  place  and  thus  al- 
low the  glove  to  be  observed.  All 
manner  of  rare  and  costly  perfumes 
were  employed  in  scenting  them,  and 
the  glover  who  could  advertise  a  new 
perfume  was  for  the  time  the  most 
popular. 

Gloves  became  very  popular  as  New 
Year's  gifts;  or,  in  their  stead,  glove- 
money  was  offered.  This  story  is  re- 
lated of  Sir  Thomas  More:  as  lord 
chancellor  he  had  decided  a  suit  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Croaker,  and  this  lady, 
desiring  to  give  him  substantial  proofs 
of  her  gratitude,  on  the  following  New 
Year's  Day  sent  him  a  pair  of  gloves 
containing  fifty  gold  angels.  Sir 
Thomts  made  this  reply:  "It  would 
be  against  good  manners  to  forsake  a 
gentlewoman's  New  Year's  gift.  I 
therefore  accept  the  gloves;  the  lining 
you  will  be  pleased  to  bestow  else- 
where." 

By  Elizabeth  Ferguson  Seat. 
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From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE  DECADENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  really  alarming  feature  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  democracy  is 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  government  of  this 
new  world.  Its  chief  function,  like  the 
chief  function  of  the  monarch  whom  it 
has  succeeded,  is  to  fill  offices.  This  is 
the  chief  function  of  the  sovereign 
power  everywhere,  no  matter  by  what 
name  it  is  called.  To  find  the  right 
men  for  the  public  places  is  al- 
most the  only  work  which  falls,  or  has 
ever  fallen,  to  the  ruler.  It  is  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done,  more  than 
by  the  laws  which  are  passed  that  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  a  government  is 
tested.  If  the  functionaries  are  honest 
and  faithful,  almost  any  kind  of  po- 
litical constitution  is  endurable.  If 
they  are  ignorant  or  tyrannical  or  cor- 
rupt, the  best  constitution  is  worthless. 
If  we  listen  to  the  conversation  of  any 
group  of  men  who  are  condemning  a 
political  system,  we  shall  find  that  their 
talk  consists  mainly  of  reports  of  mal- 
feasance in  office,  of  officials  having 
done  things  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  of  their  having  failed 
to  do  things  which  they  ought  to  have 
done.  Government  is  an  impalpable  ab- 
straction except  as  it  makes  itself  felt 
through  functionaries,  which  is  about 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  adminis- 
tration is  even  more  important  than 
legislation,  that  even  bad  laws  well  ex- 
ecuted hardly  work  as  much  unhappi- 
ness  as  good  laws  badly  executed. 

The  first  effect  of  this  great  change 
Oil  democracy  Mas  delight  at  finding 
that  government  places  and  commis- 
sions in  the  army  were  no  longer  the 
monopoly  of  the  aristocracy,  that 
family  or  wealth  was  no  longer  a  nec- 
essary qualification  for  them,  and  that 
the  influences  through  which  they 
might  be  procured  were  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  or  lowly  born.  The 
tide  of  democratic  opinion  has  ever 
since  been  in  favor  of  the  increase  of 
offices.  In  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
United  States,  every  government  has 
found  that  this  increase  was  a  popular 
measure,   and   has   given    way   to    the 


temptation  of  strengthening  itself  by 
the  bestowal  of  them.  The  passion  for 
them,  even  where  the  tenure  is  brief  or 
insecure,  has  apparently  grown  with 
their  number.  The  tradition  of  the  old 
regime,  that  a  man  who  represented 
the  government  was  in  some  way  su- 
perior to  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  has  apparently,  in  the 
popular  eye,  clung  to  the  places.  Then, 
the  certainty  of  the  salary  to  the  great 
multitude  who  in  every  country  either 
fail  in  life,  or  shrink  from  the  conflicts 
which  the  competitive  system  makes 
necessary,  is  very  attractive;  it  soon 
converted  the  civil  service  into  what 
has  been  called  "spoils;"  that  is,  booty 
won  by  victories  at  the  polls. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  only  way  to 
meet  this  necessary  growth  of  demand 
for  offices  was  to  adhere  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  applying  to  the  management  of 
state  affairs  the  principle  which  reigns 
in  business,  that  of  securing  the  best 
talent  available;  and  of  giving  the  chief 
places,  at  least,  to  men  who  had  already 
made  a  mark  in  the  world  by  success  in 
some  field  of  activity.  This,  as  I  have 
said,  was  the  rule  of  the  democracies  of 
the  ancient  world.  To  preserve  for  the 
democratic  government  the  old  respect 
and  authority  which  used  to  surround 
the  monarchical  government,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  compete  vigor- 
ously, through  both  money  and  honors, 
in  the  labor  market,  with  private  busi- 
ness, the  demands  of  which  on  the  com- 
munity's store  of  talent  became  very 
great  as  soon  as  steam  and  electricity 
were  brought  into  the  service  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  But  the 
tendency  has  not  run  in  this  direction. 
As  regard*  the  lower  offices,  the  duties 
of  which  are  easily  comprehensible  by 
everybody,  and  are  merely  matters  of 
routine,  in  which  discretion  or  judgment 
plays  little  part,  there  has  been  in  this 
country  a  decided  return  to  the  tests  of 
ordinary  business,  such  as  character 
and  competency,  and  a  decided  revival 
of  confidence  in  such  motives  as  se- 
curity of  tenure  and  the  prospect  of  pro- 
motion.  But  as  regards  the  higher  or 
elective  offices,  such  as  those  of  legis- 
lators and  governors,  the  tendency  to 
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discredit  such  qualifications  as  educa- 
tion and  special  experience  has  been 
marked.  In  the  popular  mind  there  is 
what  may  be  called  a  disposition  to 
believe  not  only  that  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another,  but  that  he  knows  as  much 
on  any  matter  of  general  interest.  In 
any  particular  business  the  superiority 
of  the  man  who  has  long  followed  it  is 
freely  acknowledged,  but  in  public  af- 
fairs this  is  not  perhaps  so  much  denied 
M  disregarded.  One  of  the  most  curious 
characteristics  of  the  silver  movement 
was  the  general  refusal  to  accept  the 
experience  of  any  country  or  age  as 
instructive,  and  this  in  a  matter  in 
which  all  light  comes  from  experience. 
Bryan's  proclamation  that  the  opinion 
of  all  the  professors  in  the  United  States 
would  not  affect  his  opinions  in  the 
least,  was  an  illustration  of  this  great 
self-confidence  of  a  large  democracy. 
In  a  small  democracy  this  could  hardly 
have  occurred. 

All  the  great  modern  democracies 
have  to  contend  almost  for  existence 
against  the  popular  disposition  to  treat 
elective  offices  as  representative,  and  to 
consider  it  of  more  importance  that 
they  should  be  filled  by  persons  holding 
certain  opinions  or  shades  of  opinion 
than  by  persons  most  competent  to  per- 
form their  duties.  The  distinction  be- 
tween representing  and  administering 
seems  plain  enough,  and  yet,  since  the 
French  Revolution,  the  democratic  ten- 
dency has  been  everywhere  to  obscure 
it.  This  has  not  unnaturally  led  to  the 
idea  that  the  offices  are  rewards  for  the 
persons  who  have  done  most  to  propa- 
gate or  defend  certain  views,  and  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  independently  of 
their  fitness.  To  this  confusion  of  two 
different  functions  I  must  ascribe  the 
deterioration  which  has  been  remarked 
so  frequently  in  the  legislatures  of  all 
democratic  countries  in  modern  times. 
The  number  of  men  of  experience  or 
special  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  con- 
spicuous men,  which  they  contain, 
seems  to  decline  steadily,  and  the  num- 
ber of  interests  committed  to  their 
charge  ns  steadily  to  increase. 

This  disregard  of  special  fitness,  com- 


bined with  unwillingness  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  can  be  anything  special 
about  any  man,  which  is  born  of 
equality,  constitutes  the  great  defect  of 
modern  democracy.  That  large  com- 
munities can  be  successfully  adminis- 
tered by  inferior  men  is  a  doctrine 
which  runs  directly  counter  not  only  to 
the  experience  of  the  race,  but  to  the 
order  appointed  for  the  advance  of 
civilization,  which  as  been  carried  for- 
ward almost  exclusively  by  the  labor  of 
the  fittest,  despite  the  resistance  or  re- 
luctance of  the  unfit.  This  order  of 
nature,  too,  has  been  recognized  fully  in 
private  affairs  of  every  description.  In 
all  of  them  competency  on  the  part  of 
administrators  is  the  first  thing  sought 
for,  and  the  only  thing  trusted.  But  in 
private  affairs  the  penalty  of  any  dis- 
regard of  this  rule  comes  quickly;  in 
public  affairs  the  operation  of  all 
causes  is  much  slower,  and  their  action 
is  obscure.  Nations  take  centuries  to 
fail,  and  the  catastrophe  is  preceded  by 
a  long  period  of  the  process  called  "bad 
government,"  in  which  there  is  much 
suffering  and  alarm,  but  not  enough  to 
make  the  remedy  plain.  France  fur- 
nishes the  best  modern  illustration  of 
this  rule.  The  causes  of  the  Revolution 
undoubtedly  began  to  operate  at  the 
majority  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  for  over  one 
hundred  years  their  nature  and  certain 
results  were  not  perceived,  in  spite  of 
the  great  popular  suffering  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  period. 

The  worst  of  the  slowness  of  this  de- 
cadence is  that  it  affects  national  char- 
acter to  a  degree  which  makes  recovery 
more  difficult,  even  after  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  disease  have  become  plain. 
Men  soon  get  accustomed  to  the  evils  of 
their  condition,  particularly  if  there  is 
nobody  in  particular  to  blame.  The  in- 
action or  negligence  or  shortcomings  of 
great  numbers  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  law  of  nature  or  of  repeated  fail- 
ures, of  attempts  at  the  impossible. 
The  apparent  difficulty  of  reform,  ex- 
cept by  catastrophe  or  revolution, 
begets  either  despondency  or  over-cheer- 
fulness. 

From  "Democratic  Tendencies."  By  E.  L.  Godkin. 
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From  The  Bookman. 
MR.  HOWELLS'S  PESSIMISM. 

In  "A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes"  and 
"The  World  of  Change"  one  finds  no 
more  the  unforced  humor  and  the  cheer- 
ful spontaneity  of  his  earlier  novels. 
He  has  become  melancholy,  and  with 
the  true  New  England  sense  of  duty, 
he  has  begun  to  feel  that  he  has  a  "mis- 
sion." 

It  was  in  New  York,  apparently,  that 
Mr.  Howells  made  the  discovery  that 
while  there  are  in  the  world  people 
who  have  plenty  of  money,  there  are 
also  people  who  haven't  any  at  all  to 
speak  of;  that  there  are  people  who  are 
harshly  used  by  their  employers,  people 
who  are  often  ill,  people  who  live  in 
squalid  tenements— people,  in  a  word, 
who  are  unhappy  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  To  a  philosophical  ob- 
server, these  and  other  facts  of  the  kind 
discovered  by  Mr.  Howells  are  hardly 
so  pathetic  as  the  thoroughly  naif  sur- 
prise with  which  Mr.  Howells  suddenly 
became  conscious  of  their  existence; 
and  fully  as  pathetic  also  is  the  gener- 
ous, but  quite  inartistic  impulse  that 
has  led  him  to  spoil  his  novels  in  order 
to  impart  to  others  some  knowledge  of 
his  discovery.  For  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  write  stories  with  an  obvious 
Tendenz,  and  permeated  with  all  the  un- 
easiness of  the  Bostonian  who  is  con- 
sciously out  of  his  element,  the  literary 
quality  of  his  work  deteriorated  in  a 
perceptible  manner.  Who  can  recall 
anything  of  the  two  books  just  named 
except  squalor,  and  unhappiness.  and 
cheap  eating-houses,  and  commonplace 
characters  of  all  grades  of  fatuity,  and 
a  general  feeling  that  the  author  evi- 
dently thinks  the  times  are  out  of  joint? 
And  so  doubtless  they  are,  and  always 
were,  for  that  matter;  but  Mr.  How- 
ells is  not  going  to  set  them  right  by 
publishing  vague  pictures  of  Altruria. 
and  asperging  all  of  us  with  his  diluted 
slops  of  Socialism.  For  everything 
will  go  on  precisely  as  before;  and  all 
that  he  will  have  accomplished  will  be 
the  transformation  of  a  great  literary 
artist  into  a  gloomy  and  ineffectual 
Bellamy. 

But  the  depression  which  has  grown 


upon  Mr.  Howells  in  the  past  few  years 
has  extended  beyond  his  view  of  exist- 
ing social  conditions,  and  has  been  for- 
mulated "into  a  semi-pessimistic  theory 
of  life.  This  phase  of  his  thought  finds 
its  fullest  expression  in  his  verse,  some 
of  which  is  really  remarkable  in  its  con- 
densed expression  of  a  sort  of  wonder- 
ing despair,  poignant  and  terrible.  No 
single  poem  better  reveals  this  state  of 
mind  than  the  following  from  his  "Stops 
of  Various  Quills:"— 

I  was  not  asked  if  I  should  like  to  come, 
I  have  not  seen  my  host  here  since  I 

came, 
Or  had  a  word  of  welcome  in  his  name. 
Some  say  that  we  shall  never  see  him,  and 

some 
That  we  shall"see  him  elsewhere,  and  then 
know 
Why  we  were  bid.    How  long  I  am  to 

stay 
I  have  not  the  least  notion.    None,  they 
say, 
Was  ever  told  when  he  should  come  or  go. 
But  every  now  and  then  there  bursts  upon 
The  song  and  mirth  a  lamentable  noise, 
^x  sound  of  shrieks  and  sobs,  that  strikes 
our  joys 
Dumb  in  our  breasts;  and  then,  some  one 
is  gone. 
They  say  we  meet  him.    None  knows 

where  or  when. 
We  know  we  shall  not  meet  him  here 
again. 

And  there  comes  up  continually  his  old 
lament  over  the  inequality  that  every- 
where marks  the  lot  of  man.  The  sight 
of  poverty  makes  him  shudder,  and  the 
sight  of  riches  makes  him  shudder,  too. 
He  draws  us  a  picture  of  a  gay  com- 
pany dancing  among  scarlet  flowers  to- 
the  sound  of  music,  and  then  he  goes 
on:— 

I  looked  again  and  saw  that  flowery  space 
Stirring  as  if  alive,  beneath  the  tread 
That  rested  now  upon  an  old  man's  head 
And  now  upon  a  baby's  gasping  face, 
Or  mother's  bosom,  or  the  rounded  grace 
Of  a  girl's  throat;  and  what  had  seemed 

the  red 
Of    flowers    was    blood,    in    gouts    and 
gushes  shed 
From  hearts  that  broke  under  that  frolic 
pace. 
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And  now  and  then  from  out  the  dreadful 
floor 
An  arm  or  brow  was  lifted  from  the  rest, 
As  if  to  strike  in  madness,  or  implore 
For    mercy;    and    anon    some    suffering 
breast 
Heaved  from  the  mass  and  sank;  and  as 
before 
The  revellers  above  them  thronged  and 
prest. 

Mr.  Howells  has,  in  fact,  learned 
rather  late  in  life  a  great  fact  which 
men,  in  general,  apprehend  after  a  very 
few  years  of  observation.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  justice  does  not  enter  into 
the  scheme  of  our  existence  here.  And 
this  is  true.  There  is  faith  and  there 
is  truth,  there  is  charity,  and  chastity. 
and  honesty,  but  in  all  the  world  (speak- 
ing mart  humano)  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  justice.  And  this  discovery  startles 
and  appals  him.  for  here  again  his  in- 
dividualism robs  him  of  a  sense  of  true 
proportion. 

From     "William     Dean     Howells."      By    Harry 
Thurston  Peck. 


From  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
OVER-WORKING   USEFUL  MEN. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  as  General 
Francis  A.  Walker  is  something  more 
than  a  loss  to  personal  friends.  It  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  community.  The 
prolongation  of  the  life  of  every  man 
whose  work  is  of  eminent  public  value, 
and  the  conservation  of  that  man's 
health  and  vigor  for  the  performance 
of  the  best  work  that  lies  in  him,  ought 
always  to  be  objects  of  thoughtful  care 
and  solicitude.  General  Walker's  wide 
studies,  varied  experiences  and  active 
public  services  had  ripened  his  judg- 
ment and  had  added  constantly  to  his 
usefulness  to  the  nation.  Thousands 
of  sincere  men  were  of  the  opinion  that 
■General  Walker,  as  our  foremost  advo- 
cate of  international  bimetallism,  was 
fitted  to  render  the  United  States  and 
the  world  at  large  a  most  conspicuous 
service  during  the  next  few  years  in 
helping  bring  to  an  honorable  end  the 
war  between  the  monetary  standards. 


So  valuable  a  piece  of  public  property 
as  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  worried 
and  badgered  to  death  by  petty  de- 
mands upon  his  time  and  strength,  any 
more  than  the  high-bred  race  horse 
should  be  used  for  dray  purposes,  or 
precious  stones  for  road  making. 

The  sudden  death  of  President 
Walker  on  January  5  was  reported  to 
be  due  to  an  apoplectic  stroke.  But  if 
this  stroke  were  the  immediate  cause, 
what  conditions  of  nervous  strain  and 
mental  fatigue  may  have  been  the  re- 
moter cause?  Only  two  weeks  before 
the  sad  news  of  General  Walker's 
death,  the  editor  of  this  review  re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  letter,— 
a  remarkable  letter  in  any  case,  and  a 
well-nigh  startling  one  in  view  of  the 
event  that  was  so  soon  to  follow:— 

Pbksident's  Office, 

Mass  Ac   ||  (SETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

Boston,  December  22,  189G. 
I>t>:ir  Mr.  Shaw, — 

...  I  should  be  glad  some  time  to  write 
an  article— bat  probably  never  shall— hav- 
ing for  its  title,  "Killing  a  Man,"  in  which 
I  should  try  to  set  forth  the  manners  and 
ways  in  which  decent  and  well-meaning 
people  combine  and  conspire  to  knock 
down  and  trample  on  every  man  in  the 
community  who  is  fit  to  render  any  public 
service.  I  should  try  to  show  what  an 
utter  lack  of  conscience  there  is  in  this 
matter,  so  that  men  who  would  not  on  any 
account  commit  a  petty  larceny,  will  set 
upon  a  man  whom  they  perfectly  well 
know  to  be  badly  overworked,  and  knock 
out  whatever  little  breath  there  may  be 
left  in  his  poor  body;  how  they  get  "be- 
tween him  and  his  hole,"  cutting  off  his 
possible  retreat  by  every  sort  of  social 
entanglement;  how  they  make  last  year's 
declination  a  reason  for  this  year's  ac- 
ceptance; how  they  surround  the  poor 
victim  on  every  side  until  he  is  fain  to 
surrender  and  give  up  the  last  chance  he 
has  of  getting  a  little  rest  or  a  little  pleas- 
ure during  the  next  two  weeks,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  an  address  for  some 
infernal  society,  which,  perhaps,  ought 
never  to  have  existed,  or  at  any  rate,  has 
long  survived  any  excuse  for  its  being. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  triumph  of  mixed  metaphor;  but  let 
it  stand  to  express  the  condition  into 
which  a  man  is  brought  by  the  unceasing 
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demands  from  every  quarter  to  do  work 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  not  worth 
doing  at  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    Francis  A.  Walker. 

On  December  9  the  editor  of  this 
review  had  written  to  President 
Walker  inviting  him  to  contribute 
-something  to  the  review  "concerning 
in  a  general  way  the  policies  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  great  pending 
issues  of  the  public  revenues  and  the 
reform  of  the  currency."  General 
Walker  on  the  succeeding  day  had  re- 
plied as  follows:— 

President's  Office, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  December  10,  189G. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Shaw, — 

I  dislike  exceedingly  to  decline  an  invi- 
tation so  flattering,  and  to  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity so  promising  to  do  my  share  in 
regard  to  public  questions;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
anything  at  the  present  time.  I  can 
merely  keep  my  work  along  and  myself 
alive  from  day  to  day.  I  am  literally 
overwhelmed  with  what  I  have  on  hand; 
I  am  not  well;  and  neither  callers  nor 
correspondents  have  any  mercy.  I  amvery 
niueh  obliged  to  you  for  asking  me  to  take 
part  in  the  coming  symposium,  and  I  wish 
I  were  in  any  sort  of  shape  and  condition 
to  comply.  Yours  truly. 

(Signe  )     Francis  A.  Walkkk 

Subsequently,  on  the  13th,  the  editor 
of  the  review  sent  a  letter  to  General 
Walker  expressing  his  sympathy  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  General  Walker  found 
himself,  mentioning  the  somewhat 
similar  situation  in  which  a  good  many 
other  well-known  men  are  placed,  who 
confess  that  "just  at  the  moment  when 
they  have  begun  to  think  themselves 
almost  ready  by  study  and  experience 
to  do  some  creditable  Avork  they  seem 
not  to  be  allowed  any  time  in  which  to 
get  that  work  done."  This  letter  to 
General  Walker  ended  as  follows:— 

What,  I  wonder,  is  the  remedy  for  it? 
Some  time  when  all  your  tasks  are  accom- 


plished, your  correspondence  drops  off  for 
a  month,  and  callers  give  you  a  respite, 
perhaps  you  will  write  an  article  for  the 
Atlantic,  or  the  Forum,  or  even  let  the 
Review  of  Reviews  have  it,  on  this  ques- 
tion how  men  may  save  their  time  and 
strength  for  the  doing  of  their  best  work. 

General  Walker  was  expressly  in- 
formed that  this  letter  called  for  no 
answer,  but  some  days  later  he  sent 
the  despairing  and  pathetic  letter  >f 
December  22  which  we  have  quoted 
above. 

The  sort  of  importunity  of  which 
General  Walker  complains  in  the  let- 
ters cited  above,  no  matter  how  well 
meant,  is  a.  species  of  assassination. 
It  may  be  inspired  by  no  feeling  ex- 
cept that  of  admiration  and  kindness; 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  killing 
one's  friends  with  too  much  kindness. 
We  could  name  a  list  of  men  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  past  the 
age  of  fifty,  but  a  few  of  them  younger, 
who  are  worth  so  much  to  the  country 
that  they  ought  to  be  protected  at  all 
hazards.  Since  there  is  such  a  passion 
for  forming  organizations  and  socie- 
ties, before  which  distinguished  men 
are  expected  to  appear  and  make 
speeches,  why  should  we  not  have  a 
few  societies  formed  for  the  special 
purpose  of  protecting  certain  of  our 
fellow   citizens? 

From  "A  Plea  for  the  Protection  of  Useful  Men." 


From  The  Century. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 

If  you  enter  one  of  the  largest  office- 
buildings  in  New  York  and  go  up  and 
down  and  around  in  it,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  house,  but  almost 
a  town  in  itself.  It  nearly  covers  the 
space  of  an  entire  city  block.  Thirty- 
two  elevators  serve  the  persons  and 
the  wants  of  its  denizens  and  their  vis- 
itors, and  they  carry  some  forty  thou- 
sand passengers  each  day.  The  great 
business  concern  which  owns  it  fills  a 
whole  floor,  with  halls  as  big  as 
churches,  and  regiments  of  clerks.    On 
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the  other  floors  live  many  another  big- 
company,  and  many  an  individual  do- 
ing a  big  business  of  this  sort  or  of 
that;  and  their  number  will  not  amaze 
you  as  much  as  the  luxury  with  which 
prosaic  tasks  of  money-making  now 
surround  themselves.  I  wonder  some- 
times what  my  grandfather  would 
have  thought  of  it.  No  one  in  New 
York  did  business  in  a  bigger  way 
than  he,  sending  his  famous  clipper- 
ships  to  encircle  the  world  and  traffic 
in  a  score  of  ports.  Yet  when  ray 
father  began  to  "clerk"  for  him,  the 
first  of  his  duties  was  to  sand  his  office 
floor;  and  I  can  remember  how  small 
and  plain  was  this  office,  even  at  a 
much  later  day,  with  the  bowsprits  of 
vessels  almost  poking  themselves  in  at 
the  window  as  they  lay  along  the  bor- 
der of  South  Street. 

The  people  who  dwell  in  the  typical 
office  building  of  to-day  walk  about  on 
polished  marble  floors;  the  government 
has  given  them  a  post-office  just  for 
themselves;  a  big  library  and  a  restau- 
rant exclusively  serve  the  lawyers 
among  them;  another  restaurant  gen- 
erally serves  whomsoever  may  wish  to 
eat;  there  are  rows  of  shops  in  the 
huge,  barrel-vaulted  main  hall;  there 
are  barbers'  rooms  and  boot-blacks' 
rooms,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  You 
<an  almost  believe  that  a  man  might 
live  in  this  building,  going  forth  only 
to  sleep,  and  be  supplied  with  pretty 
much  everything  he  need  desire,  ex- 
cept the  domestic  affections,  a  church, 
and  a  theatre.  It  seems  rather  sur- 
prising, indeed,  that  a  missionary 
chapel  has  not  been  started  in  one  of 
its  corners,  and  a  roof -garden  for  day- 
time performances  up  on  the  hilltop 
called  its  roof.  But  up  on  this  roof 
you  may  find  the  bureau  which  breeds 
our  weather  for  us,  and  down  in  its 
underground  stories,  in  the  very  en- 
trails of  the  earth,  you  may  confidently 
leave  it  your  wealth  to  guard. 

Truly,  the  steel-clad  burrows  of  a 
great  safe  deposit  company  look  ca- 
pacious enough  to  contain  all  the 
wealth  of  New  YTork,  and  whether  your 
share  of  it  be  large  or  small,  your 
needs  can  be  exactly  met.      You  may 


hire  a  safe  so  little  that  a  diamond 
necklace  would  almost  fill  it,  or  so  big 
that  it  is  a  good-sized  room,  and  its 
rent  means  the  income  of  a  good-sized 
fortune — seven  thousand  dollars  or  so 
per  annum.  Narrow  lane  after  lane  is 
walled  by  tiers  of  these  safes,  as 
streets  are  walled  by  house  fronts; 
there  is  a  second  story  below  the  first, 
and  there  are  other  places  where  other 
things  than  gold  and  silver,  precious 
papers,  and  jewels  may  be  stored. 
There  are  rooms  full  of  trunks,  and  I 
remember  a  big  one  with  the  sweat  of 
steam  glistening  on  its  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, which  was  filled  full  and  heaped 
and  piled  with  bales  of  a  shining 
cream-colored  stuff— raw  silk,  costly 
and  also  perishable,  needing  to  be  kept 
perpetually  moist  lest  it  lose  its  plia- 
bility. 

When  in  this  treasure-house  of  un- 
countable riches  we  see  marble  floors 
which  can  be  lifted  by  levers  so  that 
they  lie  against  the  bases  of  doors  im- 
pregnable without  them,  and  vents 
which  can  throw  curtains  of  scalding 
steam  down  upon  the  head  of  any  one 
who  may  try  to  tamper  with  them,  it 
seems  as  though  the  days  of  Oriental 
magicians  had  returned,  with  conspic- 
uous modern  improvements.  Of 
course  there  are  rows  and  rows  of  lit- 
tle cabinets  where  Croesus  may  handle 
his  wealth  very  privately,  and  flue 
large  waiting-rooms,  too,  all  shut  m 
by  gates  and  bars  and  pass- words. 
"The  ladies'  waiting-room  is  a  great 
convenience,"  said  the  grey-coated 
guardian  one  day.  "When  gentlemen 
bring  their  wives  down  town,  and  have 
business  to  do  elsewhere,  it's  a  nice 
place  to  leave  them  in."  So  it  is;  but 
if  it  is  much  used  for  this  purpose,  I 
hope  that  its  niceness,  not  its  terrific 
security,  determines  the  fact. 
From  "  Places  in  New  York."  By  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rensselaer. 


From  McClure's  Magazine. 
THE  MAKING  OF    BIBLES. 

The  Oxford  Press  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  printing  of  books    for 
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more  than  four  centuries,  and  has 
been  printing  Bibles  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  Its  first  volume 
bears  the  date  of  1468,  but  through  an 
error  (they  made  errors  in  those  days), 
it  should  have  been  marked  1478.  The 
main  building,  which  was  erected  and 
became  the  home  of  the  Press  in  1830, 
is  quadrangular,  in  the  usual  college 
form,  and  surrounds  a  large  square 
court  in  lawns  and  flowers.  The  right 
wing  constitutes  the  Learned  Press,  an 
institution  established  in  1669  "for  the 
printing  of  learned  books."  The  left 
wing  is  the  "Oxford  Press,"  a  name 
probably  known  to  every  Bible  reader 
in  the  world. 

The  head,  for  thirteen  years  past,  of 
this  great  press  has  been  Mr.  Horace 
Hart,  an  autocrat  of  the  sternest  rigid- 
ity, but  a  martinet  of  the  most  courte- 
ous kind.  Upon  your  entrance  he  asks 
you  "to  excuse  him  for  twenty  minutes 
until  a  business  conference  is  con- 
cluded. And  while  you  are  waiting  for 
him  you  are  conducted  through  the  va- 
rious departments — composing,  proof- 
reading, and  press  rooms — of  the 
Learned  Press.  You  quickly  perceive 
that  this  is,  beyond  question,  the  most 
learned  press  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  very  forms  and  type-boxes  contain 
a  metallic  knowledge  that  no  mau 
could  reach  in  a  lifetime.  Here  they 
will  print  for  you  a  Bible  in  any  type 
of  any  tongue,  past,  present,  or  future. 
There  may  be  an  error  about  the  fu- 
ture, but  this  is  certainly  your  first  im- 
pression. Persian,  Sanscrit,  Chinese, 
Hebrew,  these  are  mere  details;  their 
daily  bread,  so  to  speak.  But  when  it 
comes  to  Arabic,  Syriac,  Javanese, 
Burmese,  Macassar,  Tinneh,  Jaski,  and 
a  hundred  other  kinds  of  hieroglyphics 
that  you  never  heard  of,  it  is  too  much 
to  be  instantly  digested,  and  you  wish 
to  pause  and  think.  Your  guide  ex- 
plains to  you  that  Jaski  and  Multain 
are  really  one  and  the  same.  This  is 
gratifying,  and  you  nod  gravely.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  Jaski  and  Multain 
are  really  one,  and  not  two  or  four  or 
seven,  as  designing  men  might  easily 
have  induced  you  to  believe.  As  if 
languages  were  mendicants,  Mr.  Hart 


says  quietly:  "We  never  turn  a  lan- 
guage away."  And  the  metallic  evi- 
dences before  you  do  not  permit  the 
statement  to  be  clouded  by  any  doubt. 
In  this  great  composing  room  are  types 
representing  the  sound  symbols  of  all 
the  savages  of  earth,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  caught  and  listened  to;  and  unless 
your  eyes  are  prejudiced,  the  more 
fiendish  the  character  of  the  hoped-for 
proselyte,  the  more  awful  are  his  lit- 
erary tools,  so  to  speak.  The  erstwhile 
humble  compositor  now  assumes  in 
your  eyes  the  glamour  of  greatness. 
The  despised  and  hated  proof-reader 
becomes  a  leader  among  his  kind. 

At  one  case  a  compositor  is  setting 
up  a  little  brochure  in  Peshito  Syriac, 
a  thesaurus  for  the  use  of  the  old  man- 
uscript students  of  by  and  by,  which 
has  engaged  the  steady  labor  of  the 
Press  for  the  past  thirty-three  years, 
having  been  begun  in  1863.  Thirty-one 
compositors  have  gone  to  that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns,  while 
engaged  on  this  piece  of  work;  and  this 
is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  compositor's  case  has  a  thousand 
boxes,  a  thousand  dots,  curls,  curves, 
bacteria,  and  microbes,  while  the  ordi- 
nal y  Roman  case  holds  only  one  hun- 
dred simple  characters.  He,  the  com- 
positor, sets  up  for  you  one  simple  let- 
ter by  way  of  illustration.  This  re- 
quires six  different  pieces  of  metal, 
and  would  further  require,  if  left  to 
you,  a  journey  to  Syria  to  inquire  as  to 
its  correctness.  He  proceeds  to  set 
up  another  letter,  requiring  perhaps 
ten  pieces  of  metal— a  compositorial 
tour  de  force.  You  feel,  however,  that 
the  other  achievement  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  one  day's  labor,  and  that  a 
half-holiday  for  him  would  really  be  no 
more  than  right. 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  are  the 
quoted  words  of  the  Founder.  And  in 
three  hundred  and  twenty  different 
languages,  in  all  the  byways  and  high- 
ways of  the  globe,  these  mute  types 
are  preaching  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Hart  is  as  full  of  surprising 
facts  as  a  tenement  house  of  childreu. 
They  develop  unexpectedly,    at    every 
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turn  and  corner,  quite  in  the 
of  the  children  aforesaid.  In  the  type- 
foundry,  the  oldest  in  England,  wp 
learn  that  the  Press  makes  all  its  own 
type,  and  that  the  type  from  which  the 
Bible  is  printed  is  different  from  any 
other  type  in  the  world.  The  "type- 
heights"  are  different,  and  they  will 
not  "range-  with  any  other.  The  lead 
used  in  their  making  is  all  purchased 
from  house  to  house  in  the  country 
roundabout  It  is  lead  from  tea  chests, 
and  it  is  used  partly  because  it  is  pure, 
being  free  from  solder,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  accessible,  the  freight  being 
an  item  in  dealing  with  the  metal  which 
stands  for  the  description  of  heaviness. 

India  paper  has  revolutionized  Bible 
making.  It  is  a  mechanical  mystery 
and  a  trade  secret,  a  secret  known 
only  to  three  men.  It  is  made  at  the 
WoiverCOte  Mills  of  the  Oxford  Press, 
but  as  no  employee  is  in  touch  with 
more  than  one  stage  of  the  process  the 
complicated  secret  is  held  in  hand.  In 
1842  an  Oxford  graduate  returned  from 
India  with  a  paper  peculiarly  thin,  pe- 
culiarly tough,  and  peculiarly  opaque. 
A  few  Bibles  were  made  from  it,  one 
of  which  was  presented  to  the  queen. 
It  reduced  the  thickness  of  the  Bible 
by  one  half.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Efforts  to  make  it  were  equally 
futile.  Attempts  were  made  and 
abandoned,  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's ubiquity  of  research  was 
drawn  upon,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Halt 
is  on  file.  He  could  only  recommend  a 
search  in  Japan.  Papers  equally  thin 
and  equally  tough  were  obtained,  but 
they  were  too  transparent.  It  was  not 
possible  to  print  them  on  both  sides  of 
the  sheet.  Finally  a  paper  thin 
enough,  and  tough  enough,  and  opaque 
enough  developed;  but  it  was  too  yel- 
low. It  was  tried,  but  the  color  was 
unacceptable  to  the  public.  It  was 
not  till  thirty  years  had  passed  that 
the  tenacity  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Frowde  triumphed  over  all  obstacles, 
and  Bibles  were  issued  in  1874  on  the 
wonderfully  thin  paper  on  which  they 
are  issued  to-day,  a  paper  which  dis- 


tinguishes the  Oxford   Bible  from   all 
the  other  books  of  the  world. 

From  "The  Making  of  the  Bible."  By  H.  J.  W. 
Dam. 


From  The  Forum. 
WHO  WKOTE  GIBBON'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY? 

The  publication  of  the  "Autobiog- 
raphy and  Letters"  of  Gibbon  the  his- 
torian in  their  original  form  is  a  lit- 
erary event  of  rare  interest  and  the 
solution  of  a  fascinating  mystery  in 
the  world  of  letters.  For  the  first  time 
the  world  now  has  the  seven  autobio- 
graphic studies  of  the  historian  exactly 
as  he  wrote  them,  instead  of  the  curi- 
ous mosaic  which  the  first  Lord  Shef- 
field gave  to  the  public  as  Gibbon's 
"Memoirs."  And  it  now  has  his  fa- 
miliar "Letters"  as  he  wrote  them, 
not  mutilated,  not  bowdlerized,  but  in 
his  own  words  and  his  own  spelling. 
The  new  publication  is  certainly  a  lit- 
erary revelation;  but,  like  the  unlock- 
ing of  so  many  mysteries,  the  unseal- 
ing of  the  Gibbon  Manuscripts  has  not 
altogether  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
•  Memoirs,"  or  rather  (as  so  often  hap- 
pens in  ••mysteries")  it  has  only  pre- 
sented the  puzzle  in  a  new  form.  All 
readers  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall"— 
that  is  to  say  all  men  and  women  of  a 
sound  education— have  long  known,  as 
Milman  ami  M  orison  told  them,  that 
Gibbon  did  not  write  his  own  Auto- 
biography:— i.e.,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it.  Lord  Sheffield  very  truly  told 
the  world  in  1795  that  the  "Memoirs" 
he  published  "had  been  carefully  se- 
lected, and  put  together."  But  the 
world  never  did  know  the  method  of 
the  "selection,"  or  the  astounding  free- 
dom with  which  they  had  been  "put 
together."  We  never  suspected  that 
the  editor  had  cut  about  the  manu- 
script of  the  "luminous  historian"  as  if 
it  were  a  schoolboy's  theme;  that  sen- 
tences, descriptions,  and  distinct  es- 
says had  been  clipped  from  one  draft 
and  soldered  into  another  in  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph;  that  delicious  bits  of 
satire  had  been  expunged,  so  as  not  to 
awaken  prejudice  or  to  dim     the    so- 
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lemnity  of  "history;"  that  much  of  the 
fun,  nearly  all  the  scandal,  and  most 
of  the  inner  personal  life  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  "Letters."  We 
now  see  that  Gibbon's  literary  carcase 
was  treated  in  some  such  way  as  a 
hog  (is  converted  into  ham.  But  the 
mystery  remains.  If  Gibbon  did  not 
compose  his  own  Autobiography,  who 
did?  No  one  can  read  these  seven 
sketches  of  the  historian  without  ad- 
miring the  unknown  literary  hand 
which  iso  wonderfully  wove  them  to- 
gether and  reset  them  into  one  har- 
monious piece.  That  hand,  I  cannot 
doubt,  was  mainly  the  fair  hand  of  a 
young  girl.  I  have  seen  an  original 
letter  of  Lady  Maria  Holroyd,  Lord 
Sheffield's  eldest  daughter,  in  Avhicn 
she  says  that  she  and  her  stepmother, 
the  second  wife  of  Lord  Sheffield,  "are 
working  busily  at  the  Memoirs,  and 
are  excellent  devils."  There  are  pas- 
sages, she  says,  "which  it  would  be 
very  unfit  to  publish"— "If  the  letters 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Bos- 
well  what  fun  the  world  would  have 
had."  I  have  examined  the  original 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum: 
they  are  marked  for  elision,  alteration. 
and  abbreviation  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lady  Maria.  I  have  myself  little 
doubt  that  the  skill  with  which  Gib- 
bon's brilliant  marble  fragments  were 
composed  into  a  coherent  picture,  like 
the  mosaics  which  astonish  and  delight 
us  at  Rome,  was  mainly  the  work  of 
this  bold  and  remarkable  woman. 
From  "The  New  Memoirs  of  Edward  (iibbon." 
By  Frederic  Harrison. 


From  The  North  American  Review. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  SENATE. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  sin- 
gular revulsion  that  are  especially  re- 
markable. One  is  the  increased 
popularity  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Many  influences  have  contributed  to  it. 
No  facts  have  more  occupied  serious 
politicians  in  England  of  late  years 
than  the  declining  efficiency,  and  the 
increased  uncertainty,  of  the  action  of 


the  House  of  Commons.    No  reasonable 
man    can    doubt    the    danger    of    the 
enormous  power  which  is  in  England 
vested  in  a  simple   majority.    Chance 
and  strategy  and  mere  caprice  will  play 
a  large  part  in  their  decisions.    Many 
instances  might  be  cited  of  votes  which 
certainly  did  not  represent  the  deliber- 
ate   opinion    of    the    majority    of    the 
members  which  were  carried  by  a  skil- 
ful   combination    of    groups,    by    some 
blended  issue  in  which  politicians  voted 
in  the  same  sense  through  utterly  differ- 
ent motives;  or  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed obstruction,   of  sittings  in   the 
small    hours    of   the    morning,    of    the 
accidental  absence  of  particular  mem- 
bers, or  of  the  mistakes  and  confusion 
that  inevitably  arise  when  six  hundred 
and   seventy   men   are  called   upon  at 
short  notice  to  decide  highly   compli- 
cated and  technical  questions  of  which 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  neces- 
sarily very  ignorant.    There  is  also  the 
important  fact  that  under  our  system 
of    parliamentary    government   major- 
ities in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
reject      a      considerable      government 
measure    without    either    overthrowing 
the  ministry  or  precipitating  a  dissolu- 
tion.   Men  will  often  accept  an  imper- 
fect, or  even  a  bad.  measure  rather  than 
place  the  government  of  the  country  in 
hands  which  they  believe  to  be  untrust- 
worthy,  and   perhaps   alter  the   whole 
tenor  of  its  policy.    The  extreme  impor- 
tance, under  such  circumstances,  of  a 
revising   and    delaying    Chamber,    and 
especially  of  a  Chamber  which  can  re- 
ject a  bill  without  overthrowing  a  gov- 
ernment,  is  very   evident,   and   it   has 
never  been  more  felt  in  England  than 
since  the  later  developments  of  Glad- 
stonian  Radicalism.    Whatever  may  be 
the  demerits  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
has  at  least  saved  the  country  from  a 
policy    which    the    constituencies    have 
twice  emphatically  condemned;,  and  the 
denunciations  which  were  so  common 
during    the    last    Parliament    of    the 
hereditary  legislators  who  were  over- 
riding the  decisions  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  appeared  al- 
most   ludicrous    when    the   election    of 
1895  showed   that  during  that  Parlia- 
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ment  the  House  of 

sented  much  more  truly  than  the  House 

of  Commons  the  real  sentiments  of  the 

country. 

Two  other  considerations  have  had 
much  influence.  English  politicians  who 
desired  to  see  a  powerful  Upper  Cham- 
ber established  on  a  purely  elective 
basis  have  always  looked  to  the  United 
States  as  furnishing  the  most  success- 
ful model  of  such  a  chamber.  The 
American  Senate  has  long  been  re- 
garded with  profound  reverence  in  En- 
gland. It  was  believed  to  be  the  main 
regulating  influence  in  your  Constitu- 
tion: to  be  itself  wholly  free  from  the 
taint  of  corruption  and  demagogism, 
and  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  all 
guarantees  against  dishonest,  rash,  and 
ssive  policy.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
within  the  last  few  years  this  belief  has 
almost  disappeared.  To  a  large  number 
of  careful  English  observers  the  dete- 
rioration in  the  character  of  the  Senate 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  evident 
and  most  ominous  facts  in  American 
politics.  Whether  this  impression  is 
true  or  false,  it  has  had  an  undoubted 
effect,  in  increasing  the  indisposition 
among  serious  politicians  to  any  organic 
change  in  the  character  of  an  Upper 
Chamber  which,  though  certainly  far 
from  ideally  perfect,  may  on  the  whole 
be  said  to  work  well. 

From  "Conservatism  of  the  British  Democracy." 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


Physician  and  Patient. 

Lords  had  repre-    these  courtesies  reacts  directly  on  the 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 
PHYSICIAN  AND  PATIENT. 

The  obligation  between  physician  and 
patient  is  a  mutual  one.  The  latter  ex- 
pects prompt  and  efficient  service,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  convenience,  social  en- 
gagements, and,  if  necessary,  of  com- 
fort  and  health,  on  the  part  of  the 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phy- 
sician has  a  right  to  expect  prompt  and 
full  payment  of  financial  obligations 
and  the  consideration  of  his  conven- 
ience and  recreation  when  emergencies 
do  not  prevent.    A  failure  to  observe 


welfare  of  the  patient.  If  accounts  are 
delayed,  new  books  and  instruments  are 
correspondingly  lacking,  and  some  one 
suffers.  If  the  doctor  is  consulted,  not 
in  office  hours  but  whenever  he  can  be 
found  at  home,  necessary  microscopical 
and  chemical  examinations  are  inter- 
rupted and  cases  are  treated  with  an 
imperfect  conception  of  their  nature. 
If  the  physician's  rest  is  broken,  night 
after  night,  so  too  is  his  power  of  clear 
and  quick  thought. 

The  expectations  which  some  persons 
have  from  medical  treatment  are  at 
once  flattering  and  exasperating,  amus- 
ing and  pathetic.  I  recall  one  patient 
who  urged  that  certain  asthmatic  air- 
tubes  in  the  lungs  should  be  cut  out, 
and  another  who  insisted  that  needed 
information  about  the  state  of  the 
stomach  should  be  obtained  by  cutting 
through  the  abdomen  rather  than  by 
passing  the  stomach-tube  down  her 
throat.  Every  doctor  has  been  called 
upon  to  render  speedy  relief  and  restore 
to  health  patients  within  a  few  hours 
of  death.  Comparatively  frequent, 
also,  is  the  patient  who  makes  an  odious 
comparison  between  our  own  small 
powers  of  diagnosis  and  the  miraculous 
ability  of  old  Dr.  So-and-so,  who  "had 
only  to  look  at  me  and  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  tell  just  what  ailed  me."  A 
pnysician  thoroughly  familiar  with  a 
person's  temperament,  physical  con- 
dition and  previous  history,  can  guess 
very  shrewdly  at  the  nature  of  his 
trouble  and  may  be  quite  justified  in 
assuring  some  nervous  individual  that 
he  has  not  typhus  fever,  which  has 
scarcely  visited  our  country  for  a  gen- 
eration; or  small-pox.  against  which  he 
has  been  recently  vaccinated,  or  some 
other  equally  improbable  disease.  But, 
with  such  exceptions,  the  physician 
who  makes  a  diagnosis  without  a  care- 
ful investigation  —  usually  including 
physical,  chemical  or  microscopical  ex- 
aminations, or  all  three— is  taking 
heavy  risks  of  being  in  error,  and,  if 
he  habitually  follows  such  a  course  of 
inaction,  he  is  simply  an  impostor. 

A.  L.  Benedict,  M.D. 


READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  NINE  AT  DELHI. 

But  if  the  schoolmaster  of  one  school 
lay  dead  in  the  sunlight  there  was  an- 
other, well  able  to  teach  a  useful  les- 
son, left  alive;  and  his  school  remains 
for  all  time  as  a  place  where  men  may 
learn  what  men  can  do. 

For  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  deserted  college,  about  six  huu- 
dred  from  the  main-guard  of  the  Cash 
mere  gate,  stood  the  magazine,  to 
which  the  two  young  Englishmen,  fol- 
lowed by  a  burlier  one,  had  walked 
back  quietly  after  one  of  them  had  re- 
marked that  he  could  hold  his  own. 
For  there  were  gates  to  be  barred,  four 
walls  to  be  seen  to,  and  various  other 
preparations  to  be  made  before  the 
nine  men  who  formed  the  garrison 
could  be  certain  of  holding  their  own. 
And  their  own  meant  much  to  others; 
Tor  with  the  stores  and  the  munitions 
of  war  safe  the  city  migiht  rise,  but 
it  would  be  unarmed;  but  with  them 
at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  every  pitiful 
pillager  could  become  a  recruit  to  the 
disloyal  regiments. 

"The  mine's  about  finished  now,  sir,'' 
said  Conductor  Buckley,  saluting 
gravely  as  he  looked  critically  down 
a  line  ending  in  the  powder  magazine. 
"And,  ask-in'  your  pardon,  sir, 
mightn't  it  be  as  well  to  settle  a  sig- 
nal beforehand,  sir;  in  case  it's  wanted? 
And,  if  you  have  no  objection,  sir. 
here's  Sergeant  Scully  here,  sir,  Baying 
he  would  look  on  it  as  a  kind  favor " 

A  man  with  a  spade  glanced  up  a 
trifle  anxiously  for  the  answer  as  ha 
went  on  with  his  work. 

"All  right!  Scully  shall  fire  it.  If 
you  finish  it  there  in  the  middle  by 
that  little  lemon-tree,  we  shan't  for- 
get the  exact  spot.  Scully  must  see  to 
having  the  portfire  ready  for  himself. 
I'll  give  the  word  to  you,  as  your  gun 
will  be  near  mine,  and  you  can  pass  it 
on  by  raising  your  cap.  That  will  do, 
I  think." 

"Nicely,  sir,"  said  Conductor  Buck- 
ley,   saluting   again. 

"I  wish  we  had  one  more  man."  re- 


marked the  Head-of-the-nine,  as  he 
paused  in  passing  a  gun  to  look  to 
something  in  its  gear  with  swift  pro- 
fessional eye.  "I  don't  quite  see  how 
the  nine  of  us  are  to  work  the  ten 
guns." 

"Oh!  we'll  manage  somehow,"  said 
his  second  in  command,  "the  native  es- 
tablishment—perhaps  " 

George  Willoughby,  the  Head-of-the 
nine,  looked  at  the  sullen  group  of  dark 
faces  lounging  distrustfully  within 
those  barred  doors,  and  his  own  face 
grew  stern.  Well,  if  they  wrould  not 
work,  they  should  at  least  stay  and 
look  on— stay  till  the  end.  Then  he 
took  out  his  watch. 

"Twelve!  The  Meerut  troops  will 
be  in  soon— if  they  started  at  dawn." 
There  was  the  finest  inflection  of  scorn 
in  his  voice. 

"They  must  have  started,"  began  his 
companion.  But  the  tall  figure  with 
the  grave  young  face  was  straining  its 
eye#  From  the  bastion  they  were  pass- 
ing; it  gave  upon  the  bridge  of  boats 
and  the  lessening  white  streak  of  road. 
He  was  looking  for  a  cloud  of  dust 
upon  it;  but  there  was  none. 

"I  hope  so,"  he  remarked  as  he  went 
on.  He  gave  a  half-involuntary  glance 
back,  however,  to  the  stunted  lemon- 
bush.  There  was  a  black  streak  by  it, 
which  might  be  relied  upon  to  give  aid 
at  dawn  or  dusk,  or  noon;  high  noon 
as  it  was  now. 

The  chime  of  it  echoed  methodically 
as  ever  from  the  main-guard,  making 
a  cheerful  young  voice  in  the  officer's 
room  say,  "Well!  the  enemy  is  pass- 
ing, anyhow.  The  reliefs  can't  be  long 
—if  they  started  at  dawn." 

"If  they  had  started  when  they  ought 
to  have  started,  they  would  have  been 
here  hours  ago,"  said  an  older  man,  al- 
most petulantly,  as  he  rose  and  wan- 
dered to  the  door,  to  stand  looking  out 
on  the  baking  court  where  his  men— 
the  two  companies  of  the  54th,  who 
had  come  down  under  his  charge  after 
those  under  Colonel  Riply  had  shot 
down  their  officers   by     the    church - 
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were  lounging  about  sullenly.      These 
men  might  have  shot  nim  also  but  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  the   two   guns; 
might   have   shot  at   him,    even   now, 
but  for  those  loyal     74th    over-awing 
them.      He  turned  and  looked  at  some 
of  the  latter  with     a    sort     of     envy. 
These   men    had    come    forward    in    a 
body   when  tne  regiment   was    called 
upon  by  its  commandant  to  give  hon- 
est volunteers  to  keep  order    in     the 
city.    What  had  they  had,  which   his 
men    had    lacked?       Nothing   that    lie 
knew   of.       And   then,   inevitably,    he 
thought  of  his  six     murdered    friends 
and    comrades,    officers    apparently    as 
popular  as  he,  whose  bodies  were  lying 
in  the  next  room  waiting  for  a  cart  to 
remove  them  to  the  Ridge.    For  even 
Major   Paterson,   saddened,   depressed, 
looked  forward  to  decent  sepulture  for 
his  comrades  by   and  by— by  and  by 
when  the  Meerut  troops  should  arrive. 
And  the  half  dozen  or  more  of  women 
up-stairs  were  comforting  each   other 
with  the  same     hope,    and     crushing 
down  the  cry  that  it  seemed  an  eter- 
nity,   already,    since   they   had   waited 
for  that  little  cloud  of  dust  upon  the 
Meerut  road.    But  for  that  hope  they 


printing  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  see. 
That  famous  extra,  wedged  in  between 
English  election  news,  which  told  in 
bald  journalese  of  a  crisis,  which  be- 
came the  crisis  of  their  own  lives  be- 
fore the  whole  edition  was  sent  out. 

But  down  in  the  palace  Zeenut  Maihl 
had  been  watching  that  white  streak 
of  road  also,  and  as  the  hours  passed, 
her  wild  impatience  would  let  her 
watch  it  no  longer.  She  paced  up  and 
down  the  queen's  bastion  like  a  caged 
tigress,  leaving  Hafzan  to  take  her 
place  at  the  lattice.  No  sign  of  an 
avenging  army  "yet!  Then  the  troop- 
ers' tale  must  be  true.  The  hour  of 
decisive  action  had  come,  it  was  slip- 
ping past,  the  king  was  in  the  hands 
of  Ahsan-Oolah,  and  Elahi  Buksh, 
whose  face  was  set  both  ways,  like  the 
physician's.  And  she,  helpless,  half  in 
disgrace,  caged,  veiled,  screened,  un- 
able to  lay  hands  on  any  one.  Oh!  why 
was  she  not  a  man!  Why  had  she  not 
a  man  to  deal  with.  Her  henna- 
stained  nails  bit  into  her  palms  as  sho 
clenched  her  hands,  then  in  sheer  child- 
ish passion  tore  off  her  hampering  veil 
and,  rolling  it  into  a  ball,  flung  it  at 
the  head  of  a  drowsy  eunuch  in  the 


might   have   gone    Meerutward    them-    outside  arcade-^the  nearest  thing  to  a 
selves;  for  the  country  was  peaceful.        man  within  her  reach. 


Even  in  Duryagunj,  though  by  noon 
it  was  a  charnelhouse,  the  score  or  so 
of  men  who  kept  cowards  at  bay  in  a 
miserable  storehouse  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  same  hope;  and  women 
with  the  long  languid  eyes  of  one  race, 
looked  out  of  them  with  the  temper 
and  fire  of  the  other,  saying  in  soft 
staccato  voices— "It  will  not  be  long 
now.  They  will  be  here  soon,  for  they 
would  start  at  dawn." 


"No  sign  yet,  Hafzan?"  she  asked 
fiercely. 

"No  sign,  my  queen,"  replied  Haf- 
zan, with  an  odd,  derisive  smile. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room 
save  that  strange  hum  from  the  gar- 
dens outside,  which  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  were  generally  wrapped  in  sun- 
drugged  slumbers. 
But  the  world  beyond,  toward  which 
"They  will  come  soon,"  said  a  young  the  old  king's  lusterless  eyes  looked  as 
telegraph  clerk  coolly,  as  he  stood  by  ne  *ay  on  the  river  balcony,  was 
his  instrument  hoping  for  a  welcome  sleepy,  sun-drugged  as  ever.  Through 
Ming;  sending  finally,  that  bulletin  the  tracery-set  arches  showed  yellow 
northward  which  ended  with  the  re-  stretches  of  sand  and  curving  river, 
luctant  admission,  "we  must  shut  up."  wirn  tussocks  of  tall  tiger-grass  hiding 
Must  indeed;  seeing  that  some  ruffians  the  slender  stems  of  the  palm-trees 
rushed  in  and  sabered  him  with  his  which  shot  up  here  and  there  into  the 
hands  still  on  the  levers.  blue  sky;  blue  with  the  yellow  glaze 

"They  will  be  here  soon,"  agreed  the  upon  it  which  comes  from  sheer  sun- 
compositors  of  the  Delhi  Gazette  as  light.  A  row  of  saringhi  players  squat- 
they  worked  at  the  strangest  piece  of    ted   in  the  room  behind  the  balcony, 
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thrumming  softly,  so  as  to  hide  that 
strange  hum  of  life  which  reached 
even  here.  For  the  king  was  writing 
a  couplet  and  was  in  difficulties  with 
a  rhyme  for  cartouche  (cartridge);  since 
he  was  a  stickler  for  form,  holding  ihat 
the  keynote  of  the  lines  should  jingle. 
And  this  couplet  was  to  epitomize  the 
situation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
saringhies.  Cartouche?  Cartouche f  Sud- 
denly he  sat  up.  "Quick!  send  for 
Hussan  Askuri;  or  stay!"  he  hesitated 
for  an  instant.  Hussan  Askuri  would 
be  with  the  queen,  and  no  one  ever  ad- 
mired his  couplets  as  she  did.  How 
many  hours  was  it  since  he  had  seen 
her?  And  what  was  the  use  of  making 
couplets,  if  you  were  denied  their  just 
meed  of  praise?  "Stay,"  he  repeated, 
"I  will  go  myself."  It  was  a  relief  to 
feel  himself  on  the  way  back  to  be  led 
by  the  nose,  and  as  they  helped  him 
across  the  intervening  courtyard  he 
kept  repeating  his  treasure,  imagining 
her  face  when  she  heard  it. 

Kuchch  Chil-i-Room  nahin  kya,  ya  Shah- 

i-Roos,  nahin 
Jo  Kuchch  kya  na  sara   se,  so  cartouche 

ne. 

A  couplet,  which,  lingering  still  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people,  warrants  the 
old  poetaster's  conceit  of  it,  and— dog- 
anglicized— runs    thus:— 

Nor  czar  nor  sultan   made  the  conquest 

easy, 
The  only  weapon  was  a  cartridge  greasy. 

"The  queen?  Where  is  the  queen?" 
fumed  the  old  man,  when  he  found  an 
empty  room  instead  of  instant  flattery; 
for  he  was,  after  all,  the  Great  Moghul. 

"She  prays  for  the  king's  recovery," 
said  Fatma  readily.  "I  will  inform  her 
that  her  prayer  is  granted."  But  as  she 
passed  on  her  errand,  she  winked  at  a 
companion,  who  hid  her  giggle  in  her 
veil ;  for  Grand  Turk  or  not,  the  women 
hold  all  the  trump  cards  in  seclusion. 
So  how  was  the  old  man  to  know  that 
th^  one  who  came  in  radiant  with  ex- 
aggerated delight  at  his  return,  had 
been  interviewing  his  eldest  son  behind 
decorous  screens,  and     that    she     was 


thanking  Heaven  piously  for  having 
sent  him  back  to  her  apron  string  in 
the  very  nick  of  time.  Sent  him,  and 
Hussan  Askuri,  and  pen  and  ink  within 
reach  of  her  quick  wit. 

"That  is  the  best  couplet  my  lord  has 
done,"  she  said  superbly.  "That  must 
be  signed  and  sealed." 

So  must  a  paper  be,  which  lay  con- 
cealed in  her  bosom.  And  as  she  spoke 
she  drew  the  signet  ring  lovingly,  play- 
fully from  the  king's  finger  and  walked 
over  to  where  the  scribe  sat  crouched 
on  the  floor. 

"Ink  it  well,  Pir-jee,"  she  said,  keep- 
ing her  back  to  the  king;  "the  impres- 
sion must  be  as  immortal  as  the  verse." 

Despite  the  warning,  a  very  keen  ear 
might  have  detected  a  double  sound,  as 
if  the  seal  had  needed  a  second  pres- 
sure.   That  was  all. 

So  it  came  about  that,  half  an  hour  or 
so  afterward,  the  Head-of-the-nlne  at 
the  magazine  was  looking  contemptu- 
ously at  a  paper  brought  by  the  Palace 
Guards,  and  passed  under  the  door,  or- 
dering its  instant  opening.  George  Wil- 
loughby  laughed;  but  some  of  the  Eight 
dashed  people's  impudence  and  cursed 
their  cheek!  Yet,  after  the  laugh,  the 
Head-of-the-nine  walked  over,  yet  an- 
other time,  to  that  river  bastion  to  look 
down  at  that  white  streak  of  road. 
How  many  times  he  had  looked  al- 
ready, Heaven  knows;  but  his  grave 
race  had  grown  graver,  though  it 
brightened  again  after  a  glance  at  the 
lemon-bush.  The  black  streak  there 
would  not  fall  them. 

"In  the  king's  name  open!"  The  de- 
mand came  from  Mirza  Moghul  himself 
this  time,  for  the  palace  was  without 
arms,  without  ammunition;  and  if  they 
were  to  defend  it,  according  to  the 
queen's  idea,  against  all  comers,  till 
there  was  time  for  other  regiments  to 
rebel,  this  matter  of  the  magazine  was 
important.  Abool-Bukr  was  with  him, 
half-drunk,  wholly  incapable,  but  full 
of  valor;  for  a  scout  sent  by  the  queen 
had  returned  with  the  news  that  no  En- 
glish soldier  was  within  ten  miles  of 
Delhi,  and  within  the  last  half  hour  an 
ominous  word  had  begun  to  pass  from 
lip  to  lip  in  the  city. 
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Helpless ! 

The  masters  were  helpless.  Past  two 
o'clock  and  not  a  blow  in  revenge. 
Helpless!  The  word  made  cowards 
brave,  and  brave  folk  cowards.  And 
many  who  had  spent  the  long  hours  in 
peeping  from  their  closed  doors  at  each 
fresh  clatter  in  the  street,  hoping  it  was 
the  master,  looked  at  each  other  with 
startled  eyes. 
Helpless!    Helplef 

The  echo  of  the  thought  reached  the 
main-guard,  still  in  touch  with  the  out- 
side world,  whence,  as  the  day  dragged 
by.  fresh  tidings  of  danger  drifted 
down  from  the  Ridge,  where  men, 
women,  and  children  lay  huddled  help 
lesaly  in  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  watching 
tne  white  streak  of  road.  It  seems 
like  a  bad  dream,  that  hopeless,  para- 
lyzing strain  of  the  eyes  for  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

But  the  echo  wron  no  way  into  the 
magazine,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
knew  it  was  not  hopeless.  It  could 
hold  its  own. 

''Shoot  that  man  Kureem  Buksh. 
please.  Forrest,  if  he  comes  bothering 
round  the  gate  again.  He  is  really  very 
annoying.  I  have  told  him  several 
times  to  keep  back;  no  it  is  no  use  his 
trying  to  give  information  to  the  people 
outside." 

For  the  Head-of-the-nine  was  very 
courteous.  "Scaling  ladders?"  he 
echoed,  when  a  native  superintendent 
told  him  that  the  princes,  finding  him 
obdurate,  had  gone  to  send  some  down 
from  the  palace.  "Oh!  by  all  means  let 
them  scale  if  they  like." 

Some  of  the  Eight,  hearing  the  reply, 
smiled  grimly.  By  all  means  let  the 
flies  walk  into  the  parlor;  for  if  that 
straight  streak  of  road  was  really  going 
to  remain  empty,  the  fuller  the  four 
square  walls  round  the  lemon-bush 
could  be.  the  better. 

"'That's  them,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
Eight  cheerfully,  as  a  grating  noise  rose 
above  the  hum  outside.  "That's  the 
grapnels."  And  as  he  turned  to  his  par- 
ticular gun  of  the  ten.  he  told  himself 
that  he  would  nick  the  first  head  or  two 
with  his  rifle  and  keep  the  grape  for  the 


bunches.    So  he  smiled  at  his  own  little 
joke  and  waited.    All  the  Nine  waited, 
each  to  a  gun,  and  of  course  there  was 
one  gun  over,  but,  as  the  head  of  them 
had  said,  that  could  not  be  helped.    And 
so  the  rifle-triggers    clicked,     and    the 
stocks  came  up  to  the  shoulders;  and 
then? — then  there  was  a  sort  of  laugh, 
and  some  one  said  under  his  breath, 
"Well,    I'm    blowed!"       And   his   mind 
went  back  to  the  streets  of  London,  and 
he  wondered  how  many  years  it  was 
since  he  had  seen  a  lamplighter.    For 
up  ropes  and  poles,  on  roofs    and   out- 
houses, somehow,  clinging  like  limpets, 
running  like  squirrels  along  the  top  of 
the  wall,  upsetting  the  besiegers,  mo- 
nopolizing the  ladders,  was  a  rush,  not 
of  attack  but  of  escape!    Let  what  fool 
who  liked  scale  the  wall  and  come  into 
the  parlor  of  the  Nine,  those  who  knew 
the  secret  of  the  lemon-bush  were  off. 
No  safety  there  beside  the  Nine!      No 
life-insurance  possible  while  that  lay 
ready  to  their  hand! 

Would  he  ever  see  a  lamplighter 
again?  The  trivial  thought  was  with 
the  bearded  man  who  stood  by  his  gun. 
the  real  self  in  him,  hidden  behind  the 
reserve  of  courage,  asking  other  ques- 
tions too,  as  he  waited  for  the  upward 
rush  of  fugitives  to  change  into  a  down- 
ward rush  of  foes  worthy  of  good  pow- 
der and  shot. 

It  came  at  last— and  the  grape  came 
too,  mowing  the  intruders  down  in 
bunches.  And  these  were  no  mere  rab- 
ble of  the  city.  They  were  the  pick  of 
the  trained  mutineers  swarming  over 
the  wall  to  stand  on  the  outhouse  roofs 
and  fire  at  the  Nine;  and  so,  pressed  in 
gradually  from  behind,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  dropping  to  the  ground  in 
solid  ranks,  firing  in  platoons;  so  by  de- 
grees hemming  in  the  Nine,  hemming 
in  the  lemon-bush. 

But  the  Nine  were  busy  with  the 
guns.  They  had  to  be  served  quickly, 
and  that  left  no  time  for  thought.  Then 
the  smoke,  and  the  flashes,  and  the 
yells,  and  the  curses,  filled  up  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  present. 

"This  is  the  last  round,  I'm  afraid. 
sir:  we  shan't  have  time  for  another." 
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said  a  warning  voice  from  the  Nine,  and 
the  head  of  them  looked  round  quietly. 
Not  more  than  forty  yards  now  from 
the  guns;  barely  time,  certainly,  unless 
they  had  had  that  other  man!  So  he 
nodded.  And  the  last  round  pealed  out 
as  recklessly,  as  defiantly,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  hundred  to  follow— and  a 
hundred  thousand— a  hundred  million. 
But  one  of  the  gunners  threw  down  his 
fuse  ere  his  gun  recoiled,  and  ran  in 
lightly  toward  the  lemon-tree,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  favor  he  had  begged. 

"We're  about  full  up,  sir,"  came  the 
warning  voice  again,  as  the  rest  of  the 
Nine  fell  back  amid  a  desultory  rattle 
of  small  arms.  The  tinkle  of  the  last 
church  bell,  as  it  were,  warning  folk 
to  hurry  up — a  last  invitation  to  walk 
into  the  parlor  of  the  Nine. 

"We're  about  full  up,  sir,"  came  that 
one  voice. 

"Wait  half  a  second,"  came  another, 
and  the  Head-of-the-nine  ran  lightly 
to  that  river  bastion  for  a  last  look 
down  the  white  streak  for  that  cloud 
of  dust. 

How  sunny  it  was!  How  clear! 
How  still!  that  world  beyond  the 
smoke,  beyond  the  flashes,  beyond  the 
deafening  yells  and  curses.  He  gave 
one  look  at  it,  one  short  look — only  one 
—then  turned  to  face  his  own  world, 
the  world  he  had  to  keep.  Full  up  in- 
deed! No  pyrotechnist  could  hope  for 
better  audience  in  so  small  a  place. 
"Now,  if  you  please!" 
Some  one  in  the  thick  of  the  smoke 
and  the  flashes  heard  the  yells  and 
curses  and  raised  his  cap— a  last  sa- 
lute, as  it  were,  to  the  school  and 
schoolmaster.  A  final  dismissal  to  the 
scholars— a  thousand  of  them  or  so— 
about  to  finish  their  lesson  of  what 
men  can  do  to  hold  their  own.  And 
some  one  else,  standing  beside  the 
lemon-bush,  bent  over  that  faithful 
black  streak,  then  ran  for  dear  life 
from  the  hissing  of  that  snake  of  fire 
flashing  to  the  powder  magazine. 

A  faint  sob,  a  whispering  gasp  of 
horror,  came  from  the  thousand  and 
odd;  but  above  it  came  a  roar,  a  rush, 
a  rending.  A  little  puff  of  white 
smoke   went   skyward   first,   and    then 


slowly,  majestically,  a  great  cloud  of 
rose-red  dust  grew  above  the  ruins,  to 
hang--a  corona  glittering  in  the  slant 
sunbeams—over  the  school,  the  school- 
masters,   and   the    scholars. 

It  hung  there  for  hours.  To  those 
who  know  the  story  it  seems  to  hang 
there  still— a  bloody  pall  for  the  many; 
for  the  Nine,  a  crown  indeed. 

From  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  ;  a  Tale  of  the 
Mutiny."  By  Flora  Annie  Steel.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  Publishers.    Price,  $1.50. 


THE  FALLACIES  OF  SOCIALISM. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  is  biologi- 
cally fatal,  the  doctrine  of  the  social- 
ists is  psychologically  absurd.  It 
implies  an  impossible  mental  structure. 

A  community  which  fulfils  their  ideal 
must  be  composed  of  men  having  sym- 
pathies so  strong  that  those  who,  by 
their  greater  powers,  achieve  greater 
benefits,  willingly  surrender  the  excess 
to  others.  The  principle  they  must 
gladly  carry  out,  is  that  the  labor  they 
expend  shall  not  bring  to  them  its  full 
return;  but  that  from  its  return  shall 
be  habitually  taken  such  part  as  may 
make  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
not  worked  as  efficiently  equal  to  their 
own  condition.  To  have  superior  abil- 
ities shall  not  be  of  any  advantage  in 
BO  0M  as  material  results  are  con- 
cerned, but  shall  be  a  disadvantage,  in 
that  it  involves  extra  effort  and  waste 
of  body  or  brain  without  profit.  The 
intensity  of  fellow  feeling  is  to  be  such 
as  to  cause  lifelong  self-sacrifice. 
Such  being  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual considered  as  benefactor,  let  us 
now  ask  what  is  to  be  his  character 
considered    as   beneficiary. 

Amid  minor  individual  differences 
the  general  moral  nature  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  same  in  all.  We  may 
not  suppose  that  along  with  smaller  in- 
tellectual and  physical  powers  there 
ordinarily  goes  emotional  degradation. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  less  able  like 
the  more  able  are  extremely  sympa- 
thetic. What  then  is  to  be  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  less  able  when  perpetu- 
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ally  receiving  doles  from  the  more 
able?  We  are  obliged  to  assume  such 
feeling  in  each  as  would  prompt  him 
to  constant  unpaid  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  fellows,  and  yet  such  lack  of  this 
feeling  as  would  constantly  let  his  fel- 
lows rob  themselves  for  his  benelit. 
The  character  of  all  is  to  be  so  ignoble 
that  it  continuously  lets  others  sacrifice 
to  self.  These  traits  are  contradictory. 
The  implied  mental  constitution  is  an 
impossible  one. 

Still  more  manifest  does  its  impossi- 
bility become  when  we  recognize  a 
further  factor  in  the  problem— love  of 
offspring.  Within  the  family  parental 
affection  joins  sympathy  in  promoting 
self-sacrifice,  and  makes  it  easy,  and 
indeed  pleasurable,  to  surrender  to 
others  a  large  part  of  the  products  of 
labor.  But  such  surrender  made  to 
those  within  the  family  group  is  at 
variance  with  a  like  surrender  made  to 
those  outside  the  family  group.  Hence 
the  equalization  of  means  prescribed 
by  communistic  arrangements,  implies 
a  moral  nature  such  that  the  superior 
willingly  stints  his  own  progeny  to  aid 
the  progeny  of  the  inferior.  He  not 
only  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself  but 
he  loves  his  neighbor's  children  as  his 
own.  The  parental  instinct  disap- 
pears. One  child  is  to  him  as  good  as 
another. 

Of  course  the  advanced  socialist, 
otherwise  communist,  has  his  solution. 
Parental  relations  are  to  be  super- 
seded, and  children  are  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  State.  The  method  of 
nature  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  better 
method.  From  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
to  the  highest,  nature's  method  has 
been  that  of  devolving  the  care  of  the 
young  on  the  adults  who  produced 
them— a  care  at  first  shown  feebly  and 
unobtrusively,  but  becoming  gradually 
more  pronounced,  until,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  highest  types  of  creatures, 
the  lives  of  parents,  prompted  by  feel- 
ings increasingly  intense,  are  more  and 
more  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  off- 
spring. But  just  as,  in  the  way  above 
shown,  socialists  would  suspend  the 
natural  relation  between  effort  and 
benefit,    so  would  they     suspend    the 


natural  relations  between  the  instinc- 
tive actions  of  parents  and  the  welfare 
of  progeny.  The  two  great  laws  in  the 
absence  of  either  of  which  organic  evo- 
lution would  have  been  impossible,  are 
both  to  be  repealed! 

When,  from  considering  the  ideal  hu- 
man nature  required  for  the  harmoni- 
ous working  of  institutions  partially 
or  completely  communistic — a  nature 
having  mutually  exclusive  traits— we 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  real 
human  nature  exhibited  around  us,  the 
irrationality  of  socialistic  hopes  be- 
comes still  more  conspicuous.  Observe 
what  is  done  by  these  men  who  are 
expected  to  be  so  regardful  of  one  an- 
other's interests. 

If,  in  our  days,  the  name  "birds  of 
prey  and  of  passage,"  which  Burke 
gave  to  the  English  in  India  at  the 
time  of  Warren  Hastings'  trial,  when 
auditors  wept  at  the  accounts  of  the 
cruelties  committed,  is  not  applicable 
as  it  was  then;  yet  the  policy  of  un- 
scrupulous aggression  continues.  As 
remarked  by  an  Indian  officer,  Deputy 
Surgeon-General  Paske,  all  our  con- 
quests and  annexations  are  made  from 
base  and  selfish  motives  alone.  Major 
Raverty  of  the  Bombay  army  con- 
demns "the  rage  shown  of  late  years 
for  seizing  what  does  not,  and  never 
did,  belong  to  us,  because  the  people 
happen  to  be  weak  and  very  poorly 
armed  while  we  are  strong  and  pro- 
vided with  the  most  excellent  weap- 
ons." Resistance  to  an  intruding 
sportsman  or  a  bullying  explorer,  or 
disobedience  to  a  resident,  or  even  re- 
fusal to  furnish  transport-coolies, 
serves  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  attack, 
conquest,  and  annexation.  Every- 
where the  usual  succession  runs  thus: 
Missionaries,  envoys  to  native  rulers, 
concessions  made  by  them,  quarrels 
with  them,  invasions  of  them,  appro- 
priations of  their  territories.  First, 
men  are  sent  to  teach  the  heathens 
Christianity,  and  then  Christians  are 
sent  to  mow  them  down  with  machine- 
guns!  So-called  savages  who,  accord- 
ing to  numerous  travellers  behave  well 
until  they  are   ill-treated,    are   taught 
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good  conduct  by  the  so-called  civilized, 
who  presently  subjugate  them— who 
inculcate  rectitude  and  then  illustrate 
it  by  taking  their  lands.  The  policy 
is  simple  and  uniform— bibles  first, 
bomb-shells  after.  Such  being  the  do- 
ings abroad,  what  are  the  feelings  at 
home?  Honors,  titles,  emoluments,  are 
showered  on  the  aggressors.  A  travel- 
ler who  makes  light  of  men's  lives  is 
regarded  as  a  hero  and  feted  by  the 
upper  classes;  while  the  lower  classes 
give  an  ovation  to  a  leader  of  filibus- 
ters. "British  power,"  "British 
pluck,"  "British  interests,"  are  words 
on  every  tongue;  but  of  justice  there  is 
no  speech,  no  thought.  See  then  the 
marvellous  incongruity.  Out  of  men 
who  do  these  things  and  men  who  ap- 
plaud them,  is  to  be  formed  a  society 
pervaded  by  the  sentiment  of  brother- 
hood! It  is  hoped  that  by  administra- 
tive sleight-of-hand  may  be  organized 
a  community  in  which  self-seeking 
will  abdicate  and  fellow-feeling  reign 
in   its  place! 

Passing  over,  for  brevity's  sake,  sim- 
ilar and  often  worse  doings  of  other 
superior  peoples  who     present    them- 
selves to  inferior  peoples  as  models  to 
be  imitated — doings  abroad  which  are 
in  like  manner  applauded  at  home—let 
us,    instead   of   further   contemplating 
external  conduct,  contemplate  internal 
conduct.    The  United  States  has  local 
civil    wars     carried    on    by    artisans, 
miners,  etc.,  who  will  not     let    others 
work  at  lower  wages  than  they  them- 
selves demand;  they  wreck  and  burn 
property,    waylay    and    shoot    antago- 
nists,   attempt   to     poison     wholesale 
those  who  dissent.    There  are,  accord- 
ing to  Judge  Parker,  lynch ings  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  day;  there  is  in  the 
West  "shooting  at  sight;"  and  the  daily 
average  of   homicides  throughout   the 
States  has  risen  in  five    years     from 
twelve  per  day  to  thirty  per  day;  while 
in   the  South   occur  fatal   fights   with 
pistols  in  courts  of  justice.    Again,  we 
have  the  corruption  of  the  New  York 
police— universal    bribery   to    purchase 
immunity   or  to   buy   off   punishment. 
Add  to  this  the  general  admiration  for 
the  unscrupulous  man  of  business,  ap- 


plauded as  "smart."  And  now  it  is 
hoped  that  a  nation  in  which  self-re- 
gard leads  to  these  startling  results, 
may  forthwith  be  changed  into  a  na- 
tion in  which  regard  for  others  is  su- 
preme! 

No  less  marvellous  is  the  incongruity 
between  anticipations  and  probabili- 
ties in  the  land  pre-eminently  socialis- 
tic-^Germany.  Students  gash  one 
another's  faces  in  sword-fights;  so 
gaining  their  emperor's  approval. 
Duelling,  legally  a  crime  and  opposed 
in  the  extremest  degree  to  the  current 
creed,  is  insisted  on  by  military  rule; 
so  that  an  officer  who  declines  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  army — nay,  worse,  oue 
who  in  a  court  of  justice  is  proved  to 
have  been  falsely  charged  is  bound  to 
challenge  those  who  charged  him.  Yet 
in  a  country  where  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge is  supreme  over  religion,  law, 
and  equity,  it  is  expected  not  only  that 
men  will  at  once  cease  to  sacrifice  oth- 
ers in  satisfaction  of  their  "honor,"  but 
will  at  once  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
own  interests  to  further  the  interests 
of  their  fellows! 

Then  in  France,  if  the  sentiment  of 
private  revenge,   though   dominant,    is 
shown  in  ways  less  extreme,  the  sen- 
timent of  national  revenge  is  a  politi- 
cal passion.      Enormous  military  bur- 
dens are  borne  in  the  hope  of  wiping 
out  "dishonor"   in  blood.      Meanwhile 
the  republic  has  brought  little  purifi- 
cation of  the  empire.    Within  a  short 
time   we  have  had  official  corruption 
displayed  in  the  selling  of  decorations: 
there  have  been  the  Panama  scandals, 
implicating  various     political    person- 
ages—men  of  means  pushing  their  proj- 
ects at  the  cost  of  thousands  impov- 
erished or  ruined;  and,  more  recently 
still,  have  come  the  blackmailing  reve- 
lations—the    persecuting      of     people, 
even  to  the  death,  to  obtain  money  by 
threatened  disclosures  or  false  charges. 
Nevertheless,   while  among  the  select 
men  chosen  by  the     nation     to    rule 
there  is  so     much     delinquency,    and 
while  the  specially  cultured  who  con- 
duct the  public  journals  act  in  these 
flagitious  ways,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  will,  by  reorganiza- 
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tion,  bo  Immediately  changed  in  char- 
actor,  and  a  maleficent  selfishness 
changed  into  a  beneficent  unselfishness. 
It  would  not  be  altogether  irrational 
to  expect  that  some  of  the  peaceful  In- 
dian hill-tribes,  who  display  the  virtue 
of  forgiveness  without  professing  it, 
or  those  Papuan  Islanders  among 
whom  the  man  chosen  as  chief  uses  his 
property  to  help  poorer  men  out  of 
their  difficulties,  might  live  harmoni- 
ously under  socialistic  arrangements; 
but  can  we  reasonably  expect  this  of 
men,  who,  pretending  to  believe  that 
they  should  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves,  here  rob  their  fellows  and 
there  shoot  them,  while  hoping  to  slay 
wholesale  men  of  other  blood? 

While  the  evils  which  resulted 
from  the  old  modes  of  regulating  la- 
bor, not  experienced  by  present  or  re- 
cent generations,  have  been  forgotten, 
the  evils  accompanying  the  new  mode 
are  keenly  felt,  and  have  aroused  the 
desire  for  a  mode  which  is  in  reality  ;i 
modified  form  of  the  old  mode.  There 
is  to  be  a  reinstitution  of  status  not 
under  individual  masters  but  under 
the  community  as  master.  No  longer 
possessing  themselves  and  making-tho 
best  of  their  powers,  individuals  are  to 
be  possessed  by  the  State;  which,  while 
it  supports  them,  is  to  direct  their  la- 
bors. Necessarily  there  is  implied  a 
vast  and  elaborate  administrative 
body— regulators  of  small  groups,  sub- 
ject to  higher  regulators,  and  so  on 
through  successively  superior  grades 
up  to  a  central  authority,  which  co-or- 
dinates the  multitudinous  activities  of 
the  society  in  their  kinds  and  amounts. 
Of  course  the  members  of  this  direc- 
tive organization  must  be  adequately 
paid  by  workers;  and  the  tacit  assump- 
tion is  that  the  required  payment  will 
be,  at  first  and  always,  much  less  than 
that  which  is  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  directive  organization  now  ex- 
isting—employers and  their  staffs; 
while  submission  to  the  orders  of  these 
State  officials  will  be  more  tolerable 
than  submission  to  the  orders  of  those 
who  pay  wages  for  work. 


A  complete  parallelism  exists  be- 
tween such  a  social  structure  and  the 
structure  of  an  army.  It  is  simply  a 
civil  regimentation  parallel  to  the  mil- 
itary regimentation;  and  it  establishes 
an  industrial  subordination  parallel  to 
the  military  subordination.  In  either 
case  the  rule  is,  Do  your  task 
and  take  your  rations.  In  the  working 
organization  as  in  the  fighting  organ- 
ization, obedience  is  requisite  for 
maintenance  of  order,  as  well  as  for 
efficiency,  and  must  be  enforced  with 
whatever  rigor  is  found  needful. 
Doubtless  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  multitudinous  officers,  grade 
over  grade,  having  in  their  hands  all 
authority  and  all  means  of  coercion, 
would  be  able  to  curb  that  aggressive 
egoism  illustrated  above,  which  causes 
the  failures  of  small  socialistic  bodies; 
idleness,  carelessness,  quarrels,  vio- 
lence, would  be  prevented,  and  efficient 
work  insisted  upon.  But  when  from 
regulation  of  the  workers  by  the 
bureaucracy  we  turn  to  the  bureau- 
cracy itself,  and  ask  how  it  is  to  be  reg- 
ulatod,  there  is  no  such  satisfactory 
answer.  Owning,  in  trust  for  the  com- 
munity, all  the  land,  the  capital,  the 
means  of  transit  and  communication, 
as  well  as  whatever  police  and  mili- 
tary force  had  to  be  maintained,  this 
all-powerful  official  organization,  com- 
posed of  men  characterized  on  the  av 
erage  by  an  aggressive  egoism  like 
that  which  the  workers  display,  but 
not  like  them  under  any  higher  control, 
must  inevitably  advantage  itself  at  the 
cost  of  the  governed;  the  elective  pow- 
ers of  the  governed  having  soon  failed 
to  prevent  it;  since,  as  is  perpetually 
shown,  a  large  unorganized  body  can- 
not cope  with  a  small  organized  one. 
Under  such  conditions  there  would  be 
an  increasing  deduction  from  the  ag- 
gregate produce  by  these  new  ruling 
classes,  a  widening  separation  of  them 
from  the  ruled,  and  a  growing  assump- 
tion of  superior  rank. 

From  "The  Principles  of  Sociology."  Vol.  III. 
By  Herbert  Spencer.  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
Publishers. 
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THE  SISTEKS  OF  BALGOWRTE. 

Charteris  rode  away  in  the  splendid 
morning  sunshine,  and  Lucie  and 
Henrietta  stood  on  the  steps  to  watch 
his  going.  His  farewells  had  been  quite 
unemotional;  he  only  pressed  Lucie's 
hand  a  moment  longer  than  Henrietta's. 

The  sisters  stood  together  watching 
till  the  last  glimpse  of  horse  and  rider 
had  disappeared.  Neither  spoke,  but 
Henrietta  passed  her  arm  round  Lucie's 
neck.  Faithless  Lucie!  the  caress  only 
brought  to  her  mind  the  remembrance 
ot  another,  the  same,  but  so  different, 
and  her  tears  fell  fast.  She  pushed 
away  Henrietta's  arm  and  sprang  down 
the  steps  and  along  the  orchard  walk 
till  she  reached  the  old  wall  where  she 
had  stood  the  night  before  with 
Charteris. 

"He  is  away— 4ie  is  away!  and  not 
even  Harrie  can  make  up  for  him,"  she 
cried.  And,  leaning  her  head  on  the  old 
wall,  she  tasted  the  bitterness  of  first 
parting.  Dan  was  gone— had  ridden 
away  into  the  great  busy  world  in 
which  he  played  his  graceful,  daring 
part;  while  she  stayed  here,  penned 
up  alone  in  this  garden*  as  much  out  of 
his  world  as  if  she  were  in  the  moon 
and  he  on  earth.  Every  step  of  his 
horse  was  at  that  mdment  carrying  him 
farther  and  farther  away  from  her,  into 
the  unknown  and  far  away,  where  she 
might  not  follow— whence  he  would  not 
come  for— oh,  centuries!  And  the 
whole  world  was  black  and  dull,  except 
just  that  happy  spot  where  he  chanced 
to  be.  Lucie  wept  on  till  she  was  too 
tired  to  weep  any  more,  then  she  dried 
her  eyes  and  smiled  a  faint.  Watery 
smile,  remembering  that,  after  all,  it 
was  happiness,  not  grief,  that  she  had 
found.  Then  she  thought  of  Henrietta 
with  a  pang  of  self-reproach,  and  the 
thought  sent  her  racing  down  the 
orchard  towards  the  house. 

Henrietta,  who  did  not  love  the  sun- 
light as  Lueie  did,  had  gone  indoors. 
She  was  sitting  in  the  library  as  usual, 
a  book  open  before  her,  her  face  sup- 
ported on  her  hand;  but  as  Lucie  came 
nearer,  she  saw  that  the  book  was  all 
blotted    with    tears.      Henrietta,    it    is 


true,  was  reading  at  that  moment  a  hard 
lesson  in  the  book  of  life.  As  was  their 
habit,  the  sisters  did  not  waste  words. 
Lucie  knelt  down  beside  Henrietta,  and 
they  cried  together  silently.  It  was 
quite  as  sad  a  thought  to  Lucie  as  to 
Henrietta  that  some  one  from  the  out- 
side had  stepped  in  between  them.  At 
last  Henrietta  said  pensively:— 

"You  are  not  my  little  sister  any 
longer— you  are  as  old  as  I  am  all  of 
a  sudden." 

At  this  Lucie  rose  with  great  dignity, 
saying,  "Older,  Harrie— I  am  in  love— 
what  we  have  heard  so  much  about!" 

And  then  they  both  laughed,  and 
Henrietta  said  in  her  heart,  "Lucie  is 
a  child  still!" 

So  Lucie  was  child  enough  to  be  de- 
lighted for  a  time  with  her  new  sensa- 
tion. 

But  as  you  will  sometimes  see  a  child 
that  is  smitten  by  some  sad  and  wast- 
ing illness  play  about  merrily  enough 
at  first,  then  become  daily  quieter,  as 
the  burden  weighs  heavier  and  heavier 
in  its  flesh,  till  at  last  all  the  games  are 
forgotten  and  the  toys  are  put  away— 
so  Lucie  became  very  sober  after  a 
time,  and  her  usual  occupations  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  zest  for  her.  She  did 
not  sing  as  of  yore  over  her  work,  and 
would  sometimes  let  her  diligent  needle 
fall  unregarded  on  to  her  lap  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and  sit  gazing  out  vacantly 
into  the  garden.  Then  all  the  little  in- 
cidents of  Dan's  visit  that  it  had  been 
her  delight  to  go  over  in  conversation 
with  Henrietta  became  prohibited  sub- 
jects, and  gradually  even  his  name  died 
out  of  their  talk;  for,  alas!  Dan  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  Balgowrie. 

Henrietta  was  distracted.  She  tried 
by  every  art  in  her  power  to  interest 
and  amuse  Lucie,  but,  after  all.  what 
had  she  to  offer  as  a  balancing  interest 
to  this  great  absorbing  one  that  filled 
her  sister's  heart?  Abstract  subjects 
demand  before  everything  that  an  un- 
divided mind  be  brought  to  their  con- 
sideration, and  philosophy  and  math- 
ematics roused  no  enthusiasm  in  Lucie 
when  another  and  a  very  concrete  sub- 
ject filled  the  foreground  of  her  mind. 
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The  only  interest  she  found  in  anything 
was  in  Maggie  Pelham's  letters.  They 
were  a  slight  link  of  connection  with 
Charteris,  and  welcome  on  that  score. 

At  last  Henrietta  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  She  must  speak  to  some  one— 
.get  some  help.  It  was  a  simple  matter 
in  one  way,  for  she  had  no  difficulty  as 
to  who  should  be  her  adviser— there 
was  only  Dr.  Cornelius. 

So  she  walked  down  to  the  Manse 
one  afternoon  "with  a  book."  But  the 
Tjook  was  a  transparent  excuse,  as  Dr. 
Cornelius  was  quick  to  see  when  she 
turned  her  troubled  eyes  to  his. 

"There  is  something  wrong,  Harrie," 
he  said. 

Henrietta,  who  never  could  say  a 
thing  like  other  people,  did  not  tell  her 
errand  at  once.  She  entered  upon  the 
subject  in  one  of  her  long-winded  sen- 
tences, that  were  like  the  preparatory 
remarks  of  her  favorite  novelists. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  "I  have  been  coming 
to  conclusions  regarding  love.  I  be- 
lieve now,  what  I  have  disputed  with 
you,  that  it  is  one  of  the  vital  forces  of 
the  world." 

"Ah,  you  have  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. Harrie?  Well,  you  never  come  to 
conclusions  without  having  good 
grounds  for  them— may  I  inquire 
further?" 

But  here  Henrietta  broke  down.  She 
clasped  her  hands  in  a  queer  tragic 
attitude  she  had,  just  like  a  stage  pos- 
ture rather  overdone,  and  turned  to 
Dr.  Cornelius  with  streaming  eyes. 

"Oh,  sir,  it  is  Lucie — my  dearest,  my 
own  Lucie.  She  cares  for  that  man, 
and  for  no  other  thing  on  earth.  You 
must  have  noticed  that  she  grows 
thinner  and  paler  every  day.  I  am 
breaking  my  heart  over  her." 

"Tut,  tut,  Harrie,  you  take  matters 
too  seriously;  'tis  a  childish  complaint 
we  all  pass  through,"  said  Dr.  Corne- 
lius lightly,  and  he  patted  Henrietta's 
shoulder  encouragingly. 

'But  she  lies  awake  half  the  night, 
and  weeps  and  weeps  when  she  thinks 
I  do  not  hear  her;  and  she  does  not  care 
about  the  pigeons,  or  the  hens,  or  her 
lark  any  longer." 


"We  have  all  lain  awake— no— I  be- 
lieve you  have  not— I  have,  many  a 
time,  though,  and  see  me  now,"  said 
Dr.  Cornelius.  He  certainly  had  not 
suffered  materially  from  his  vigils; 
Henrietta  allowed  herself  to  feel  com- 
forted by  a  glance  at  his  smooth  face, 
where  even  fifty  and  odd  years  had 
written  no  wrinkles  as  yet. 

Seeing  her  a  little  reassured,  Dr. 
Cornelius  began  to  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture. 

"It  is  not  a  very  wholesome  process 
all  the  same,  Henrietta,"  he  said:  "I 
agree  with  you  there — Lucie  looks  ill 
and  thin — she  requires  change  before 
anything.  Would  nothing  induce  your 
mother  to  send  her  away  from  home?" 

"You  know  my  mother,  sir,"  said  Hen- 
rietta hopelessly. 

"I  only  know  one  thing  of  her,  that 
you  cannot  really  calculate  exactly 
upon  her  actions  in  any  way;  there  is 
just  a  fractional  chance  that  if  you  pro- 
posed this  at  the  right  moment,  Mrs. 
Marjory  banks  might  suddenly  consent 
to  it." 

"And  where  would  Lucie  go?  We 
have  no  friends  that  I  know  of." 

"To  London— where  her  heart  is— to 
your  friend  Mrs.  Pelham.  Henrietta,  I 
shall  write  to  Mrs.  Pelham  myself 
about  this,  with  your  consent." 

"I  fear,  I  fear,  sir,  it  is  uselss!"  and 
then  with  a  sudden  lowering  of  her 
voice  and  a  passionate,  despairing 
movement  of  her  hands,  "Only  God  can 
help  us,  sir— our  mother  is  mad!" 

"My  dear,  my  dear!"  said  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius soothingly,  but  to  himself  he 
ejaculated,  "Has  she  only  found  that 
out  now?"  Aloud  he  said,  "Now  wp 
play  the  parson — you  should  not  speak 
of  that  aid  as  the  last  resort." 

"I  have  only  two— you  and  God— I 
came  to  you  first,"  said  Henrietta  sim- 
ply. She  had  hewn  out  some  rudimen- 
tary religious  beliefs  for  herself,  but 
she  was  so  destitute  of  conventional 
religiosity  that  her  expressions  might 
sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
seem  to  savor  of  irreverence.  But 
irreverence  was  very  far  from  Hen- 
rietta's nature.    After  she  had  said  this, 
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she  stood  looking  at  Dr.  Cornelius 
silently. 

''Cornelius,"  she  said  suddenly  (it 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  spoken 
his  name — and  he  started  to  hear  it 
from  her  lips)— "Cornelius,  I  never 
like  you  so  little  as  when  you  say  things 
of  that  sort." 

"Of  which  sort,  Harrie?" 

"Playing  the  parson?  I  know  enough 
to  know  that  if  there  is  a  God  you 
should  not  make  a  joke  of  serving 
him;  and  if  there  is  not,  or  if  you  think 
there  is  not,  you  should  scorn  to  live  on 
the  teaching  of  lies." 

Henrietta  spoke  with  eyes  that 
flashed  and  a  ringing  voice,  and  Dr. 
Cornelius,  watching  her,  felt  a  throb  of 
triumph  at  his  heart.  He  listened  to 
her  quietly,  then  stepped  forward  and 
took  her  hand  in  his. 

"One  cares  something  for  the  man 
one  finds  such  heavy  fault  with, 
Harrie,"  he  said.  "And  since  when  did 
you  become  old  enough  to  rebuke  me 
by  my  Christian  name?" 

"I  do  not  know — since  we  seemed  to 
become  the  same  age,"  said  Henrietta, 
looking  into  his  face  with  her  steady 
eyes. 

Dr.  Cornelius  hesitated  for  a  moment 
—had  the  right  time  come  at  last? 
Then  he  took  Henrietta's  face  between 
his  hands  and  turned  it  up  towards  his 
own,  and  kissed  her  lips. 

"We  are  not  teacher  and  pupil  any 
longer.  Harrie,  but  man  and  woman— I 
found  that  out  some  time  ago.  I  was 
waiting  to  see  when  you  would  make 
the  discovery." 

"  'Tis  very  pleasant,  sir." 

"And  will  you  find  it  very  pleasant  to 
marry  me.  Harrie?"  There  was  a  long 
pause  then. 

'Yes,  I  think  I  shall— but  Lucie?" 

The  lover  is  proverbially  impatient, 
so  perhaps  it  was  not  surprising  that 
Dr.  Cornelius  should  be  provoked  at 
this. 

"Lucie,  Lucie,  Lucie!"  he  cried.  "Can 
you  never  forget  her  for  a  moment? 
This  is  not  the  time  to  think  of  her, 
Harrie— surely  your  own  affairs  and 
mine  might  occupy  you  for  a  little?" 


He  could  not  be  angry  with  Henrietta, 
but  he  came  very  near  it  just  then. 

"My  affairs  and  Lucie's  are  the  same, 
I  think,"  said  Henrietta,  but  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius questioned  this  statement  firmly. 

"No,  no,  Harrie;  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  take  your  separate  ways 
at  last.  She  has  got  her  lover,  and  you 
have  got  yours.  Your  affairs  are  very 
different,  instead  of  being  identical." 

He  had  risen,  and  stood  now  leaning 
against  the  mantelshelf.  Henrietta 
rose  also.  She  was  playing  a  part  that 
was  quite  new  to  her,  and  in  which  she 
did  not  feel  easy  as  yet.  She  was  not 
one  of  the  women  to  whom  love-making 
comes  by  nature;  she  found  no  sweet 
words  waiting  on  her  tongue,  and  the 
very  fulness  of  her  feeling  hindered  its 
expression.  To  help  out  her  halting 
words,  she  came  up  to  Dr.  Cornelius, 
placing  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  with 
a  quick,  gentle  movement,  and  looking 
into  his  face. 

"You  must  not  think,  sir,"  she  stam- 
mered out.  "You— you  are  my— my— 
lover— but  oh.  Lucie  is  my  very  life!" 

He  laughed  at  her  shyness,  stroking 
her  hair,  and  looking  deep  into  her  eyes 
to  read  their  baffling  honesty,  that  had 
never  had  a  thought  to  hide.  "There's 
not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  could 
stand  that  test,  Harrie,"  he  said,  for 
she  turned  up  her  face  to  his  like  a 
child. 

"You  have  not  said  anything  about 
Lucie,"  said  Henrietta,  and  at  this  Dr. 
Cornelius  laughed  more  loudly  than  be- 
fore. 

"Ah,  Harrie,  Harrie,  you  will  never 
act  like  other  women1— never!  I  can 
swear  that  you  have  just  heard  the  first 
words  of  love-making  you  have  ever 
listened  to,  and  instead  of  being  flut- 
tered by  them,  you  return  to  your  start- 
ing-point as  if  nothing  had  happened! 
So  it  appears  we  must  settle  Lucie's 
affairs  first?" 

"If  we  did,  I  could  then  think  more 
undisturbedly  about  my  own,"  said 
Henrietta. 

Dr.  Cornelius  made  a  grimace  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Madam    is    business-like,"    he   said. 
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'•Pray  be  seated,  then,  and  let  us  finish 
the  first  subject  before  we  begin  on  the 
second.  I  have  only  one  advice  to  give. 
Send  Lucie  to  London.  I  shall  ar- 
range ir.  Give  me  three  weeks  or  so, 
Henrietta,  and  I  will  see  if  it  can  be 
done.  Keep  your  mind  easy  about 
Lucie— 'Men  have  died,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love,'  as 
your  favorite  Shakespeare  has  it." 

"Yes,  men,"  said  Henrietta  curtly. 

"And  women  less  so — women  are  not 
so  constant  as  they  are  represented  to 
be.  We  all  console  ourselves,  and  so  do 
tney.  Now  are  you  at  leisure  to  discuss 
our  personal  affairs?" 

"Yes,  I  am;  but  you  must  speak,  if  you 
please,  sir,  for  I  am  so  unaccustomed 
to  conversation  like  this  that  I  cannot 
say  what  is  in  my  heart— you  must 
understand  it." 

"Oh.  love  is  easily  learned.  Come  and 
say.  'I  love  you,  Cornelius;'  surely  that 
is  easy  enough,  and  it  is  all  I  wish." 

"I  have  never  done  anything  but  love 
you  for  all  these  years;  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you." 

"Then  will  you  leave  Lucie  and  come 
to  me?" 

"Yes,  some  time.  You  could  not  ask 
me  to  leave  her  now." 

"Remember  my  grey  hairs,  Harrie.  I 
shall  have  a  shorter  lease  of  happiness 
than  most  men." 

"Then  it  must  be  all  the  deeper,"  said 
Henrietta.  "If  we  had  met  each  other 
when  you  were  young— the  same  age 
with  me — I  could  never  have  felt  as  I 
do  to  you  now.  Why,  you  have  been 
my  father  and  brother  and  lover  all  in 
one.  and  I  love  you  with  the  love  of  all 
the  three." 

"I  used  to  think  you  were  not  meant 
for  marriage,  Harrie — you  are  not  the 
domestic  angel  woman— but  I  am  losing 
that  impression  now." 

"I — I  have  one  or  two  womanly  feel- 
ings, sir,"  said  Henrietta  reflectively. 
"1  cannot  love  sewing  and  baking,  but 
really  my  heart  is  not  hard;  I  care  for  a 
few  things  besides  study." 

"And  you  are  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  me.  I  love  your  inky  fingers 
and  your  learned  sentences  beyond  all 


the  womanly  virtues  of  the  veriest 
Dorcas.  Ah,  and  some  day  I  shall  be 
proud  of  you!  some  day  the  world  will 
hear  of  you,  Harrie,  and  the  learned 
sentences  will  come  to  something." 

"I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  do  much;  I 
think  that  God  has  shut  in  my  life  be* 
tween  walls." 

"But  you  are  going  to  break  through 
the  walls.  You  will  come  out  into  the 
world  with  me,  dear,  and  forget  the 
prison-house,  and  see  men  and  things, 
new  and  strange,  and  it  will  be  like  the 
entering  a  new  life." 

Henrietta's  great  eyes  glowed,  and 
her  queer,  expressive  face  was  lighted 
up  with  pleasure.  She  sat  gazing  into 
the  fire,  and  repeated  his  words  slowly 
in  the  silence  that  followed:— 

"I  shall  see   men   and   things  new  and 
strange,  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  like  the  enter- 
ing a  new  life." 
From  "The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie."  By  Jane 

Helen  Findlater.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. ,  Publishe 

Price,  $1.25. 


AT  THE  PARADOR  DEL  CARMEN. 

We  entered  the  pueblo  with  clack- 
ing whip.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen 
until  the  solitary,  slouchy  figure  of  the 
inn-keeper  emerged  from  under  the 
mat  covering  the  door  of  the  pasada, 
A I  Parador  del  Carmen,  Casa  Gregorio. 
Gregorio,  hardly  able  to  express  hi3 
astonishment  at  the  unusual  sight  of  a 
guest,  looked  at  the  horses  and  said 
nothing.  But  the  driver  kindly  ven- 
tured an  introduction.  "He  is  for  you, 
Gregorio."  "Yes,"  I  added,  'tend  for 
some  time,  I  hope,  Don  Gregorio,  if  I 
may  have  a  bed  in  your  house."  A 
"don"  well  placed  never  fails  to  please 
a  Spaniard,  even  if  he  be  that  most 
Independent  and  despotic  of  beings— 
an  inn-keeper  of  low  order.  "Of 
course,  Senor,  why  not?"  and  upon 
these  slight  preliminaries  I  followed 
Gregorio  under  the  straw  curtain. 

My  first  look  at  the  Parador  del  Car- 
men did  my  Quixote  self  good,  for  it 
was  the  most  picturesque  place  imagi- 
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nable.  Here  at  last  I  had  plunged 
from  civilization  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  condition  of  ancient  days, 
and  apparently  reached  bottom.  "Ap- 
parently" is  said  advisedly,  for  later  on 
I  was  to  see  infinitely  more  primitive 
scenes.  However,  this  first  sensation 
at  passing  from  the  outside  glare  to 
that  smelly,  purplish  interior,  comfort- 
less, but  plentiful  of  queer,  dirty  fea- 
tures, was  intense. 

After  the  manner  of  its  ancestor,  the 
Moorish  caravanserai,  this  posada,  like 
all  others,  was  composed  of  a  series 
of  irregular  constructions  built  around 
a  courtyard.  In  the  room  in  which  I 
found  myself  the  life  of  the  place  cen- 
tred. Walls  and  pillars  rose  in  con- 
fusion and  arches  opened  unexpected 
vistas  into  dirty,  odorous  emptiness, 
streaked  by  stray  blades  of  sunlight. 
Overhead  close  rows  of  blackened  tree- 
trunks,  forming  the  ceiling,  were  con- 
cealed  under  cobweb  garlands,  and 
hundreds  of  flies  droned  a  ceaseless, 
loud  murmur  like  the  strings  of  a  sym- 
phony, broken  in  upon  by  recurrent 
snores  from  limp  bodies  coiled  in  cor- 
ners on  the  bare  earth  and  by  the 
sharp,  insistent  munching  of  the 
mules  at  their  forage  in  the  stables. 

Following  Gregorio  up-stairs  I 
hastily  arranged  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  a  little  whitewashed  room,  fitted 
with  three  beds  with  bulky  mattresses 
rolled  on  the  boards— for  here  springs 
are  unknown,  of  course— at  the  exorbi- 
tant price  of  ten  cents  a  day— it  was 
policy  to  propitiate  this  man  Gregorio, 
■the  Amo,  the  soul  of  this  establishment 
—and  then  hurried  down  again  to  en- 
chantment!   The     fates     were 

kind,  for  with  the  help  of  three  fe- 
males, a  boy,  and  an  old  dilapidated 
character,  a  sort  of  buffoon,  the  cojo, 
necessary  function  of  all  posada s, 
whose  duties  are  to  run  errands, 
amuse  the  household  and  be  the  butt 
of  jokes,  a  complicated  tortilla  was 
slowly  manufactured.  In  a  little  dark 
room,  the  key  of  whose  carefully 
locked  door  dangled  at  his  belt,  the 
amo  went  to  fetch  the  ingredients 
which  composed  it— eggs,  potatoes, 
onions,    herbs,   and    ham,      besides     I 


know  not  what.  When  it  was  finally 
served  on  a  bench  and  famished  Panza 
seated  before  it,  every  one  came 
slouching  by.  Was  it  that  the  strong 
odor  of  crude  olive  oil  was  too  attrac- 
tive to  be  resisted  or  that  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  man  eating  with  fork 
as  well  as  with  knife  could  not  be 
missed?  Whatever  it  may  have  been 
they,  not  unlike  a  pack  of  small  dogs 
watching  another  dog  munch  his  bone, 
sat  or  stood  around  observing  each  dis- 
appearing morsel  till  the  oppression  of 
these  glittering  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
on  my  movements  made  me  feel  that 
something  was  expected  and  must  be 
done.  I  had  not  failed  to  offer  a  share 
of  my  tortilla  to  one  and  all  before 
touching  it,  and  now  the  psychological 
moment  had  come  which  must  trans- 
form the  silent  watchers  into  friends, 
or  else  life  would  be  a  failure  for  the 
next  few  days.  With  my  best  manner 
I  offered  a  draught  of  wine  around.  It 
was  refused,  a  customary  denial,  that. 
though  going  against  the  grain,  is 
nevertheless  religiously  practised  by 
high  and  low.  A  second  and  more  fa- 
miliar offer,  "Vamos,  vamos  ffomore*/' 
("Come  on,  men")  brought  each  one  to 
the  mark.  Then  as  the  pig-skin  bottle 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  the  place 
became  alive.  Cigarettes  were  lit,  re- 
marks ventured,  questions  asked  and 
answered,  and  the  song  of  the  flies  be- 
came but  a  distant  accompaniment  to 
human  voices  as  the  world  of  Argama- 
silla  began  unfolding  itself  before  me. 
Very  like  our  world  it  was,  yet  char- 
acteristic in  a  hundred  little  and  big 
ways.  The  manner  of  those  half 
Moors,  who  like  the  natives  of  south- 
ern Italy  are  born  for  finessing,  and 
love  to  reach  their  ends  by  slow, 
roundabout  approaches,  was  fine  to 
watch.  After  learning  what  they  al- 
ready knew,  that  I  was  a  stranger  (a 
term  which  applies  to  any  one  not  a 
Manchegan)  they  dangled  a  variety  of 
bait  that  should  tempt  me  to  disclose 
what  manner  of  man  I  was  and  what 
I  had  come  for.  One  imagines  that  if 
cats  could,  they  would  talk  in  just  the 
way  these  people  did— slowly,  with  the 
same     imperturbable     glare     in    their 
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fixed,  brilliant  eyes.  Figuratively 
speaking,  these  muleteers  and  inn  folk 
ventured  cautiously  one  paw  here,  one 
there,  retreated,  advanced,  till  enough 
facts  having  been  secured,  the  pretty 
game  ended.  Then  having  learned 
what  I  wished  to  do,  every  one  fell  to 
giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  ideas  and 
experiences.  The  most  interesting 
were  those  of  the  chief  courtier  of  the 
a  mo,  a  worthless,  lazy  chap,  marked 
out  by  a  greasy  old  cap  sporting 
the  initials  of  the  bull  ring  P.  D. 
T.  (plaza  de  toros)  which  proclaimed  the 
wearer  a  lover  and  connoisseur  of  the 
great  game. 

"Yes,  Senor,  Don  Quixote  was  a 
funny  chap.  It's  a  great  book  though 
and  known  to  the  whole  world,  even  to 
the  heathen  and  to  the  English  and  the 
others.  I  read  it  and  found  it  droll 
reading,  but  the  best  of  it  I  did  not 
get.  There  is  much  in  it  for  persons 
of  learning.  They  all  say  who  know 
that  the  science  of  the  world  is  there, 
and  that  when  you  understand  it  you 
can  get  as  rich  as  you  want.  But  I 
am  ignorant  and  was  only  amused. 
Don  Quixote  was  a  very  ridiculous  fel- 
low surely!  Think  of  his  taking  those 
wenches  at  the  Venta  for  castle  maid- 
ens! Jesil,  what  an  ass  he  was!" 
"And  Sancho,  you  say?  Well,  he  is 
like  you  and  me,  he  wants  to  eat  and 
sleep  and  get  along  with  everybody  in 
a  nice  way.  But  then  I  don't  know  the 
book.  There  is  something  in  it  I  can't 
get  hold  of  which  makes  priests  and 
the  like  read  it  over  and  over.  Don 
Federigo,  a  lawyer,  who  lives  now  in 
Madrid,  says  there  is  not  another  book 
like  it,  so  full  of  politics  and  every- 
thing." 

"Si,  Senor,  Argamasilla  is  full  of 
Quixote.  There  is  his  portrait  in  the 
church,  and  his  house  was  torn  down 
only  a  short  time  ago,  and  here  is  the 
gentleman  (a  general  bow  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  citified-looking  young  man 
who  then  entered  the  place)  who  nas 
installed  a  fine  bodega  on  its  site,  as 
perfect  a  bodega  as  you  have  seen  in 
Madrid.  And  we'll  show  you  also  the 
prison  where  Cervantes  wrote  the 
book." 


A  moderate  distribution  of  wine 
'brought  a  score  of  idlers  and  notables, 
who  kept  up  the  discussion  on  Quixote. 
And  in  such  pleasant  manner  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  passed.  Late  in  the 
evening  I  sat  with  the  amo  in  the  dark- 
ness outside  the  door,  under  the 
sombre,  lapis-lazuli  sky  clustered  with 
stars.  A  trembling  murmur,  like  the 
heaving  of  a  calm  sea,  intensified  all 
accidental  noises,  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  jingling  of  the  bells  of  the  mule& 
hurrying  to  their  night's  shelter.  .  . 

Turning  in  at  about  ten  the  son  of  the 
amo,  eighteen  years  old,  is  stretching 
himself  on  the  floor  over  which  he  has 
spread  his  mantle.  Under  his  head  by 
way  of  pillow  is  the  harness  of  his 
mules.  "Why  doesn't  he  sleep  in  a 
bed?"  I  inquired.  "It's  no  use,"  says 
the  amo.  "At  midnight  he'll  have  to  go 
to  the  fields  and  work.  You  see  this 
is  harvest-time  and  we  must  work  day 
and  night."  I  found  out  that  "we" 
meant  every  one  else  in  the  household 
'but  my  host. 

From  "On  the  Trail  of  Don  Quixote."  By  August . 
F.  Jaccaci.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers. 
Price,  $2.50. 
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"...  It  will  legitimately  interest 
those  who  like  to  know  the  causes,  or  if 
these  may  not  be  known,  the  sources, 
of  things,  to  learn  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  first  poet  of  his  race  in 
our  language  were  negroes  without  ad- 
mixture of  white  blood.  The  father 
escaped  from  slavery  in  Kentucky  to 
freedom  in  Canada,  while  there  was 
still  no  hope  of  freedom  otherwise; 
but  the  mother  was  freed  by  the  events 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  came  North  to 
Ohio,  when  her  son  was  born  at  Day- 
ton, and  grew  up  with  such  chances  and 
mischances  for  mental  training  as 
everywhere  befall  the  children  of  the 
poor.  He  has  told  me  that  his  father 
picked  up  the  trade  of  a  plasterer,  and 
when  he  had  taught  himself  to  read, 
loved  chiefly  to  read  history.    The  boy's 
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mother  shared  his  passion  for  litera- 
ture, with  a  special  love  of  poetry,  and 
after  the  father  died  she  struggled  on 
In  more  than  the  poverty  she  had  shared 
with  him.  She  could  value  the  faculty 
which  her  son  showed  first  in  prose 
sketches  and  attempts  at  fiction,  and 
she  was  proud  of  the  praise  and  kind- 
ness they  won  him  among  the  people  of 
the  town,  where  he  has  never  been 
without  the  warmest  and  kindest 
friends.  .  .  .  What  struck  me  in  read- 
ing Mr.  Dunbar's  poetry  was  what  had 
already  struck  his  friends  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  I  could  remember,  Paul  Dun- 
bar was  the  only  man  of  pure  African 
blood  and  of  American  civilization  to 
feel  the  negro  life  aesthetically  and  ex- 
press it  logically.  ...  I  thought  his 
merits  positive  and  not  comparative: 
and  I  held  that  if  his  black  poems  had 
been  written  by  a  white  man,  I  should 
not  have  found  them  less  admirable. 
I  accepted  them  as  an  evidence  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  human  race, 
which  does  not  think  or  feel  black  in 
one  and  white  in  another,  but  humanly 
in  all."— W.  D.  Howells  in  "Introduc- 
tion." 


ACCOUNTABILITY. 

Folks  ain't  got  no  right  to  censuah  othah 

folks  about  dey  habits; 
Him  dat  giv'  de  squir'ls  de  bushtails  made 

de  bobtails  fu'  de  rabbits. 
Him    dat   built   de   gread   big   mountains 

hollered  out  de  little  valleys, 
Him  dat  made  de  streets  an  driveways 

wasn't  shamed  to  make  de  alleys. 

We  is  all  constructed  diff'ent,  d'ain't  no 

two  of  us  de  same: 
We  can't  he'p  ouah  likes  an'  dislikes,  ef 

we'se  bad  we  ain't  to  blame. 
Ef  we'se  good,  we  needn't  show  off,  case 

you  bet  it  ain't  ouah  doin'. 
We  gits  into  su'ttain  channels  dat  we  jes' 

cain't  he'p  pu'suin'. 

But  we  all  fits  into  places  dat  no  othah 

ones  could  fill. 
An'  we  does  the  things  we  has  to,  big  'er 

little,  good  'er  ill. 
John  cain't  tek  de  place  o'  Henry,  Su  an' 

Sally  ain't  alike; 
Bass  ain't  nothin'  like  a  suckah,  chub  ain't 

nothin'  like  a  pike. 


When  you  come  to  think  about  it,  how  it's 

all  planned  out  it's  splendid. 
Nuthin's  done  er  evah  happens,  don't  hit's 

somefin'  dat's  intended; 
Don't  keer  whut  you  does,  you  has  to,  an' 

hit  shaly  beats  de  dickens, — 
Viney,  go  put  on  de  kettle,  I  got  one  o' 

mastah's  chickens. 


RETORT. 

"Thou  art  a  fool,"  said  my  head  to  my 

heart, 
"Indeed,  the  greatest  of  fools  thou  art, 

To  be  led  astray  by  the  trick  of  a  tress, 
By  a  smiling  face  or  a  ribbon  smart." 

And  my  heart  was  in  sore  distress. 

Then  Phyllis  came  by,  and  her  face  was 

fair, 
The  light  gleamed  soft  on  her  raven  hair; 
And  her  lips  were  blooming  a  rosy  red. 
Then  my  heart  spoke  out  with  a  right  bold 

air: — 
"Thou  art  worse  than  a  fool.  O  head!" 


Yes 
Go 

No, 


A  COQUETTE  CONQUERED, 
my  ha't's  ez  ha'd  ez  stone — 
'way,  Sam,  an'  lemme  'lone. 
I  ain't  gwine  change  my  min'- 


Ain  t  gwine  ma'y  you— nuffin'  de  kin'. 

Phiny  loves  you  true  an'  deah? 
Go  ma'y  Phiny;  whut  I  keer? 
Oh,  you  needn't  mou'n  an'  cry — 
I  don't  keer  how  soon  you  die. 

Got  a  present!    What  you  got? 
Somef'n  fu'  de  pan  er  pot! 
Huh!  yo'  sass  do  sholy  beat  — 
Think  I  don't  git  'nough  to  eat? 

Whut's  dat  un'neaf  yo'  coat? 
Loaks  des  lak  a  little  shoat, 
'Tain't  no  possum!    Bless  de  Lamb! 
Yes,  it  is,  you  rascal,  Sam! 

Gin  it  to  me;  whut  you  say? 
Ain't  you  sma't  now!    Oh,  go  'way! 
Possum  do  look  mighty  nice, 
But  you  ax  too  big  a  price. 

Tell  me,  is  you  talkin'  true, 

Dat's  de  gal's  whut  ma'ies  you? 

Come  back,  Sam;  now  whah's  you  gwine? 

Co'se  you  knows  dat  possum's  mine! 

From  "Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life."  By  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar.  With  an  introduction  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Price,  $1.25. 
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THE    DISTANT  SHADOW-LAND. 
Far,  far    aloof    from    Olympus    and    its 
thunder, 
Lost  midway  in  the  spaces  of  the  night, 
Lies  a  dim  wilderness  of  vanity  and  won- 
der, 
Half  within  darkness  and  half  amid  the 
light. 
Stray  suns  visit  it;  the  callow  moon  has 
found  it: 
Sad  seas  circle  it,  a  melancholy  strand; 
Dreams    impeople    it,    and    shadows    are 
around  it, 
And  the  Gods  know  it  as  the  distant 
Shadow-Land. 

Phantom  music  of  Coronach  and  Paean 
Rolls    wind-borne   to    the    sky    forever- 
more; 
Sun-mists  open,  and  reveal  to  Empyrean 
How    shadows    live    on    the    visionary 
shore. 
Life  that  were  sleep,  but  for  dreams  that 
overcome  her, 
Smiles  that  are  tears,  and  ambition  that 
is  pain, 
Hopes  unharvested,  and  springs  without 
a  summer, 
Round  the  sad  year,  and  renew  them- 
selves  again. 

All  things  there  suffer  death  and  altera- 
tion, 
Fair  flowers  bloom  for  a  season  and  are 
bright, 
Songs  over-sweet  but  outlive  a  generation, 
Ring  for  a  little  and  are  gathered  into 
night. 
Cycles  decay  and  their  sepulchres  have 
perished, 
Kingdoms  depart  and  their  palaces  are 
sand, 
Names    unchronicled,    and   memories   un- 
cherished 
Fill    the    lost    annals    of    the    distant 
Shadow-Land. 

Here  great  souls,  in  a  plentitude  of  vision, 
Planned  high  deeds  as  immortal  as  the 
sun; 
Winds  sang  their  requiem,  and  had  them 
in  derision — 
Thoughts    left    in    cloudland;    purposes 
undone. 
Here  sate  Youth  with  the  crown  her  lover 
brought  her, 
Fond  words  woven  for  her  coronal  to  be; 


Brief  lived,  beautiful,  she  laid  it  by  the 
water — 
Time's  waves  carried  it,  and  whelmed  it 
in  the  sea. 


What   spirits   these   so   forsaken   and   so 
jaded: 
White  plumes  stained  and  apparel  that 
is  rent: 
Wild   eyes   dim   with  ideals   which   have 
faded : 
Weary  feet  wearily  resting  in  ascent? 
Heroes    and    patriots,    a    company    be- 
nighted, 
Looking  back  drearily  they  see,  along 
the  plain, 
Many  a  bright  beacon  which  liberty  had 
lighted 
Dying  out  slowly  in  the  wind  and  in  the 
rain. 


"Ah!  sad  realms,  where  the  ripest  of  the 
meadows 
Bring  bitter  seeds  to  maturity,"  I  cried; 
"Ah,  sweet  life,  who  would  change  thee 
for  the  shadows! 
Take  me  again  to  earth's  summers,  O 
my  guide!" 
Smiling  he  answered  me,   "Thy  journey 
home  is  ended, 
Raise  up  thine  eyes,  and  behold  on  either 
hand;" 
Straightway  lifting  them,  I  saw  and  com- 
prehended, 
Earth    was    herself   the    Gods'    distant 
Shadow-Land. 

Lord  Bowen. 


THE  NEW  DAY. 

Oh,  happy  was  the  thought  of  those 
Who  reckoned  by  the  setting  sun 
Not  finished  days,  but  days  begun — 

Hushed  days  begun  with  starred  repose! 

Wise  had  it  been  that  mode  to  keep — 
To  say  that  death,  like  sunset,  brings 
A  source  and  not  an  end  of  things, 

A  new  day  opening  with  a  sleep. 
Sunday  Magazine.  Q.#  W#   WOOD. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  LAND  OF  SUSPENSE. 
A  STORi*  OF  THE    SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 
III. 

All  the  night  long  he  sat  there  lean- 
ing his  head  upon  his  hands,  sometimes 
leaning  against  the  great  trunk  of  the 
tree  behind  him,  which  gave  him  a  sen- 
sation of  forlorn  comfort,  the  only  thing 
that  recognized  him  as  still  tangible,  a 
thing  of  flesh  and  blood.    He  sat  there 
amid  all  the  fragrant  breathing  of  the 
night  as  in  the  lap  of  a  mother  who 
cooled  his  forehead  with  dewy  touches, 
and  subdued  his  soul  into  the  calm  of 
inanimate  things.    And  yet  there  was 
nothing  inanimate  in  this  great  realm 
of  nature  where  the  air  was  fresh  and 
free,  like  the  air  upon  a  mountain-top 
where  there  is  no  wind  but  only  a  sense 
of  being  far  above  all  hindrance  or  soil, 
and  near  to   heaven.    The   sky  above 
was  alive  with  stars,  stare  that  were 
something  more  than  stars,   that  had 
rounded  and  expanded  into  orbs  of  light 
and  seemed  almost  within  reach,  as  if 
there  might  be  means  of  entering  them 
and  knowing  their  secrets.    The  light 
that  came  from  them  was  enough  to 
make  everything  visible  in  a  tender  and 
soft  radiance  where  every  variety  of 
shade  had   its  own  transparency  and 
sweetness   of  lovely   meaning— such   a 
light  as   never  was  on  sea  or  shore. 
Through  the  openings  of  the  trees  he 
could  see  far  off  the  whole  course  of  the 
valley  clear  in  that  mystic  glow  which 
was  without  color,  where  all  was  clear 
as  in  a  vision,  unlike  the  brightness  of 
the  day.    The  towers  and  pinnacles  rose 
up  on  his  right  hand  over  the  trees  as 
if   made  of   silver;   the   little   floating 
vapors  in  the  sky,  the  great  pulsing  and 
movement  of  the  worlds  of  light  above, 
the  air  which  was  as  a  rapture  of  purity 
and  freedom,— all  conveyed  to  the  young 
man's  bosom  the  sensation  of  bound- 
less space,  and  a  lofty  height  beyond 
the  thoughts  of  men.    And  there  was 
a  subdued  glow  along  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  as  if  it  passed  into  pure  light 
as  the  stars  did  round  their  boundaries, 
hiding  the  life  within. 

Sometimes  this  young  man  had  felt 
even  upon  the  homely  earth  something 
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of  that  movement  that  is  in  the  spheres, 
the  swaying  of  the  great  planet  as  it 
ran  its  course  in  the  heavens;  but  here 
it  seemed  like  a  faint  stir  of  life  in 
everything,  a  subtle  and  all-pervading 
current,  a  movement  majestic,  almost 
visible,  in  rhythm  and  measure,  like 
God  himself  proceeding  onward  always 
in  his  supernal  way.  After  a  time, 
when  the  beating  of  the  river  of  life  in 
his  own  ears,  the  throbbing  of  his  heart 
and  current  of  his  blood,  were  calmed 
by  this  greater  movement  and  mystery, 
he  gazed  abroad  upon  the  majestic 
night  with  a  hush  of  reverence  and  of 
awe  in  which  there  was  adoration.  He 
was  silent  while  God  passed  by,  and 
felt  the  sweep  of  the  great  stars  follow- 
ing in  his  train,  and  the  air  upon  his 
face,  the  breath  of  their  going,  and  the 
thrill  of  that  vast  procession  through 
illimitable  skies.  He,  a  spirit,  though 
not  blessed,  yet  as  a  spirit  recog- 
nized the  great  course  of  innumerable 
worlds  and  circles  of  being,  following 
the  mighty  footsteps  of  their  king. 

Thus  one  moment  of  amazed  and 
trembling  revelation  gave  him  rest  in 
the  glory  of  the  night,  and  stilled  the 
lesser  voices  and  murmurs  that  filled 
his  ears;  but  as  a  man  is  after  all  the 
centre  of  all  systems  to  himself,  the  tide 
of  thought  and  feeling  rolled  back,  and 
with  it  the  despair  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  condition  had  brought 
upon  him.  When  his  eyes  came  back  to 
his  immediate  surroundings,  the  sudden 
sight  of  the  green  mound  on  which  he 
sat,  with  all  its  undergrowth  of  moss 
and  starry  decoration  of  minute  flow- 
ers, vacant  under  the  faint  light,  as  if 
there  was  no  one  there,  drove  his  soul 
almost  to  madness  in  the  sudden  redis- 
covery. He  felt  the  soft  knots  of  the 
grass  and  cushion  of  the  moss  under 
him,  yet  when  he  looked  there  was  noth- 
ing there.  He  grasped  it  with  his 
hands  and  found  it  empty,  though  the 
moss  seemed  to  yield  and  the  blades  of 
grass  to  bend  under  his  weight.  It  was 
like  madness  rising  up  into  his  brain, 
and  he  felt  with  a  mingling  of  ideas 
distraught  that  he  must  spring  to  his 
feet  and  rush  forth  after  God  upon  his 
awful  way,  crying  to  him.  entreating, 
blaspheming,     forcing     his     attention, 
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though  it  was  through  that  incompre- 
hensible whirl  of  space,  and  threading 
the  unseen  path  from  star  to  star. 

But  that  wild  impulse,  like  others, 
died  away.  A  man,  be  he  ever  so  re- 
bellious, learns  to  know  that  the  im- 
possible hedges  all  his  steps;  and  he 
sank  back  upon  his  tree,  suppressing 
himself,  binding  himself  into  the  sub- 
mission which  he  knew  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  was  his  only  hope.  He  felt 
no  fatigue,  notwithstanding  his  long 
journey  and  the  dreadful  disappoint- 
ment at  the  end.  None  of  those 
imperious  needs  of  the  flesh  which  fill 
up  so  much  of  the  time  and  distract  so 
many  of  the  thoughts  of  earth,  moved 
him  at  all.  He  was  free  from  every- 
thing, weariness  and  pain,  and  food  and 
sleep  and  shelter.  No  thought  of  these 
things  filled  his  mind.  He  did  not  even 
remark  his  exemption,  so  natural  it 
seemed.  He  knew  only  the  impossi- 
bility that  girded  him  round  and  round. 
He  could  not  change  the  condition  he 
had  come  to.  No  one  could  change  it. 
Such  as  it  was  he  had  to  endure  it,  to 
find  the  reason  for  it,  to  discover  the 
compensation.  To  go  mad,  and  dash 
his  head  against  the  confines  of  the 
world,  and  force  a  reversal  from  God  of 
his  sentence  was  impossible.  Ah!  he 
fell  low  again,  with  his  face  hidden  in 
the  softly  rustling  grass.  The  impossi- 
ble girt  him  round  with  its  circle  of  iron. 
Rebel,  submit,  content  himself,  go  mad 
—these  were  all  things  that  could  be 
done.  But  reverse  God's  sentence,  no! 
not  if  he  had  the  strength  of  giants,  not 
if  he  had  the  power  of  the  whole  world, 
upon  a  little  sod  of  whose  surface  his 
wounded  spirit  lay. 

Presently  he  had  controlled  himself, 
and  was  sitting  again  with  his  back 
against  his  tree  and  his  head  leaning  on 
his  hands,  gazing  out  upon  the  night 
yet  seeing  nothing.  And  as  he  sat  there 
all  his  life  rolled  out  before  him  like  a 
long  panorama — his  little  life  with  all 
its  broken  scenes,  of  which  he  had 
never  known  the  meaning.  Often  he 
had  thought  they  had  no  meaning,  as 
certainly  they  had  no  intention,  no  plan, 
but  only  a  foolish  impulse,  a  touch  from 
some   one    here    and   there,    who    had 


pushed  him  unthinking  to  one  side  or 
another— not  the  straight  way.  What 
a  succession  of  accidents  it  was  to  end 
in  this!  no  purpose  in  it— no  meaning; 
all  a  foolish  rush  here  or  there  hap- 
hazard, the  affair  of  a  moment,  al- 
though fate  had  taken  up  the  change- 
ful threads  and  woven  it  into  certainty 
forever.  He  saw  himself  a  boy,  hesi- 
tating with  one  foot  on  the  upper  slope, 
drawn  back  by  errant  fancy,  by 
curiosity,  by  accident — always  by  acci- 
dent!—then,  finding  the  lower  road  the 
easier,  the  higher  hard  to  begin,  putting 
off  till  to-morrow  and  to-morrow— but 
no  meaning  in  it,  oh,  no  purpose,  no 
settled  plan  of  rebellion,  no  intention  to 
offend.  He  went  over  this  again  and 
again,  till  he  felt  himself  a  deeply  in- 
jured man.  Never  had  he  meant  any 
barm;  lie  had  even  tried  not  to  hurt  any 
one  else  while  he  took  his  own  pleasure. 
and  he  remembered  the  words  that  had 
been  in  the  air  following  him  wherever 
he  went — nobody's  enemy  but  his  own. 
That  was  true,  that  was  true!  He  had 
not  tempted  any  one,  nor  ever  defied 
God,  whom  he  never  doubted,  for  whose 
name,  had  there  been  need  for  that,  he 
felt  that  he  could  have  died  rather  than 
have  been  apostate  to  it.  The  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  with  this  thought. 
He  had  been  wrong,  very  wrong;  he 
had  always  known  that,  and  hated  it- 
yet  done  the  same  again;  but  never  with 
any  blasphemous  meaning,  never  defy- 
ing God,  always  knowing  that  the  other 
way  was  the  best,  and  hoping  one  day 

when  his  hour  of  pleasure  was  over 

And  what  had  he  not  paid  already  for 
his  folly!— of  all  that  he  might  have 
done  in  the  other  life,  he  had  done  noth- 
ing; of  all  that  he  might  have  attained, 
nothing.  He  had  wrought  no  deliver- 
ance in  the  earth.  It  was  all  loss,  loss, 
miserable  failure;  and  hearts  breaking. 
his  own  as  well  as  the  rest.  But  no  pur- 
pose in  it.  He  had  never  intended  any 
day  of  his  disobedience,  from  first  to 
last,  to  deny  his  Maker  or  insult  him. 
Never,  never!  It  was  the  one  thing  he 
was  certain  of  amid  all  the  doubts  and 
changes,  all  the  confusions  in  his  life. 

And,  perhaps,  this  was  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  he  had  set  out  on  his 
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journey  that  morning — was  it  still  the 
same  morning,  not  twenty-four  hours 
off,  the  morning  of  yesterday  ?— his 
heart  had  been  so  light.  He  had  antici- 
pated nothing  but  good.  He  had  made 
sure  that  all  the  links  of  his  old  habits 
would  be  broken,  that  he  would  be 
lifted  without  effort  of  his  to  a  better 
sphere.  He  had  not  said  this  to  him- 
self in  words,  nor,  indeed,  was  he  clear 
in  his  mind  that  he  expected  anything 
definite,  or  what  it  was  he  expected— 
but  only  something  good,  happiness  that 
would  bring  back  all  that  he  had  missed 
in  the  time  that  was  past.  Of  one  thing 
he  had  been  very  sure,  that  he  would 
not  err  again;  he  had  thought  of  the 
ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melancholy, 
with  a  great  relief  in  being  done  with 
them.  And  too  glad  and  thankful  he 
would  have  been  to  be  done  with  them! 
to  take  his  place  in  the  home  where  he 
believed  he  was  going,  and  his  share  of 
all  the  duty  there,  whatever  it  might 
be.  But  now— no  home,  no  duty,  no  life 
for  him.  He  was  nothing — no  man.  a 
Voice,  and  no  more. 

How  many  times,  in  what  an  infinity 
of  time  and  leisure,  did  he  go  over  these 
thoughts!  The  night  stole  on,  all 
glorious  in  quiet  and  repose-nsome  of 
the  wondrous  lights  above  gliding  out 
of  sight  as  the  world  in  Which  lie  was 
ascended  and  descended,  going  down 
into  the  night,  and  then  with  a  half- 
sensible  turn  and  thrill  turning  round 
to  the  day — and  some  came  up  into 
sight  in  the  great  round  of  the  firma- 
ment that  had  been  unseen  before. 
Then  a  thrill  ran  through  the  wood,  and 
voices  began  to  awaken  in  the  trees- 
little  tongues  of  birds  twittering,  wak- 
est  thou,  sleepest  thou?— among  the 
branches,  before  all  their  little  world 
was  roused  and  the  great  hymn  began. 
The  young  man  had  not  been  prepared 
for  that  hymn,  and  it  took  him  strangely 
in  a  surprise  and  passion  of  sympathy; 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  had  not 
known  there  were  birds  here,  and  the 
moisture  came  to  his  eyes.  Then  he 
tried  to  join  with  a  note  of  his  man's 
voice  and  startled  them  all,  till  he  saw 
his  mistake  and  tried  instead  a  low  and 
soft  whistle,  which  they  took  for  the 


note  of  a  new  comrade  and  burst  forth 
again.  The  young  man  felt  his  spirit 
all  subdued  by  that  morning  hymn,  and 
tried  to  say  his  prayers  in  a  great  con- 
fusion, stammering,  not  knowing  what 
words  to  use.  The  old  prayers  seemed 
so  out  of  place.  And  then  he  remem- 
bered what  all  the  people  had  said  to 
him— God  save  you!— and  repeated  it 
with  a  faltering  and  a  trembling— God 
save  me!  God  save  me!  Not  "give  me 
this  day  my  daily  bread."  Was  that 
old-fashioned?  out  of  date?  He  trem- 
bled, and  all  his  strength  seemed  to 
melt  like  water,  and  he  said  only,  God 
save  me!  God  save  me!  not  knowing 
what  he  said. 

All  these  strange  emotions  filled  the 
time  and  the  world  about  him,  yet  was 
his  mind  free  to  note  the  growth  of  the 
morning,  coming  fresh  as  it  seemed  out 
of  the  hand  of  God;  the  great  valley 
came  slowly  to  life  and  to  the  light,  and 
the  silence  filled  with  sound  as  water 
wells  up  in  a  fountain.  As  for  himself, 
he  did  not  stir,  but  watched,  not  now 
despairing,  nor  even  questioning,  but 
still;  a  spectator  wondering  and  look- 
ing on,  hushed  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  to  see  what  all  things  did.  having 
for  himself  no  duty,  no  work;  and  feel- 
ing, so  far  as  he  felt  at  all,  a  nothings 
ness,  as  if  he  were  part  of  the  mound 
on  which  he  lay,  where  he  fancied 
vaguely  the  grasses  had  begun  already 
to  grow  over  him.  What  would  they 
do,  they  who  were  other  than  he,  they 
to  whom  everything  belonged,  though 
to  him  nothing  belonged?  He  watched 
what  they  would  do,  what  the  morning 
would  bring  to  them,  with  much  eager- 
ness in  his  heart;  but  the  thickness  of 
the  trees  and  the  brushwood,  which  was 
very  close  in  that  direction,  shut  out  his 
view.  And  perhaps  his  curiosity  was 
not  so  great  as  he  thought,  for  his  mind 
filled  with  many  thoughts  which  re- 
volved about  himself,  and  presently  he 
forgot  all  that  was  around  him,  and 
became,  still  a  spectator  indeed,  but  a 
spectator  of  his  own  being,  and  of  those 
things  which  were  going  on  in  it.  And 
it  seemed  now  that  the  thing  most 
natural  to  him,  who  now  possessed 
nothing  of  his  own,  was  to  go  back  upon 
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the  time  when  he  possessed  so  much, 
love  and  companionship,  and  hope  and 
the  power  of  doing,  and  pleasure  of 
every  kind.  His  heart  had  grown  sick 
of  that  life  before  he  left  it,  and  he  had 
often  felt  it  empty  of  everything, 
and  that  all  was  vanity.  But  now 
his  heart  returned  to  it,  longing  and 
wondering  how  he  should  ever  have 
been  so  weary.  Then  he  had  been  a 
man,  but  now  was  nothing,  a  Voice 
only,  no  more.  And  when  he  remem- 
bered how.  in  the  smallest  thing  as  in 
the  greatest,  he  had  chosen  and  taken 
his  own  way.  and  had  pleasure  in  his 
will  and  independence,  and  had  done 
this  and  that  because  he  pleased,  with 
no  other  reason  for  it,  and  that  now 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  choose, 
nothing  to  do— himself  nothing,  and  all 
his  ways  nothing,  a  straw  blown  upon 
the  wind!  In  the  other  life  there  had 
been  threatenings  of  punishment  and 
torture,  but  never  of  this— and  he 
thought  to  himself,  though  with  a 
shiver,  that  the  fire  and  the  burning 
would  have  been  more  easy  to  bear, 
.and  perhaps  a  fierce  encounter  with  the 
devils  who  tormented  lost  souls— a  ris- 
ing up  against  them,  and  call  for  justice 
out  of  the  pit.  To  fight,  to  struggle,  to 
resist,  these  fierce  joys  seemed  to  at- 
tract him,  to  revive  his  heart.  But  here 
there  was  nothing— neither  good  nor 
evil,  neither  use  nor  destruction.  The 
Power  which  he  had  offended  despised 
him,  would  not  lay  a  finger  on  him,  left 
him  to  rot  and  perish.  No!  worse  by  far 
than  that,  to  go  on  in  nothingness  for- 
ever and  ever,  to  be  and  not  to  be,  at 

one  and  the  same  time 

As  these  thoughts  began  to  quicken 
and  whirl  through  his  brain— for  though 
he  began  in  quiet  they  gradually 
gained  velocity  and  strength,  till  the 
rush  was  like  the  blazing  of  fire  or  the 
sweep  of  water  in  a  flood,  consuming 
and  carrying  him  away— he  became 
aware  of  an  external  sound  which  drove 
them  away  at  once  like  a  flight  of  birds 
careering  out  of  sight.  And  looking  up 
whence  the  sound  came,  he  saw  a  move- 
ment as  of  some  one  searching  amid 
the  brushwood,  and  presently  the  thick 
branches  were  pushed  aside  and  a  face 


suddenly  appeared,  looking  in  to  the 
opening  in  which  the  young  man  sat. 
It  was  a  face  which  awakened  in  him  at 
first  a  great  throb  of  loving  and  kind- 
ness, being  a  countenance  he  had  longed 
for  for  many  a  day,  thinking  that  had  it 
shone  upon  him  on  earth  it  might  have 
saved  him  from  all  his  follies;  but  along 
with  this  there  came  a  rush  of  resent- 
ment into  his  mind  which  checked  the 
cry  of  "Father!"  which  had  come  to  his 
lips.  And  he  sat  unmoving,  allowing 
those  eyes  to  search  through  the  shade, 
though  he  knew  that  till  he  spoke  he 
could  never  be  found.  It  gave  him  a 
kind  of  angry  pleasure  to  see  the  curves 
of  anxiety  round  them,  the  eagerness 
of  the  look.  Ah,  he  was  sorry!  but 
what  was  that  when  lie  had  shut  his 
door,  when  he  had  made  no  effort  to 
bring  the  wanderer  in.  "My  mother," 
said  the  young  man,  "would  have  been 
different;  never  would  she  have  rested 
and  left  me  outside;"  but  then  there 
struck  him  like  an  arrow  the  thought  of 
many  moments  in  the  past  when  he  had 
said  to  himself,  "If  my  father  had  been 
here!" 

The  other  figure  stood  wistfully  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tree — a  man  not  old. 
full  of  the  dignity  and  strength  of  life- 
like one  who  knew  much  and  had  seen 
much,  and  whose  hands  were  full  of 
serious  affairs.  You  might  have  been 
sure  that  he  had  left  for  a  moment 
many  things  that  called  for  his  care  to 
come  here  on  this  quest.  His  eyes  were 
clear,  shining  with  truth  and  justice 
and  honor.  Such  eyes  shine  like  stars 
even  in  the  earth,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
helpless  understand  and  the  poor  cry 
to  them.  Nothing  could  disturb  the 
heavenly  quiet  in  them,  the  look  of  a 
soul  at  peace;  but  the  curves  of  the 
eyelids  were  troubled,  and  the  strain  of 
anxious  love  was  in  his  face.  After  a 
moment  he  said,  the  softness  of  his 
voice  seeming  to  search  through  the 
silence  as  his  eyes  searched  through  the 
void,  "My  son!  are  you  here,  my  son?" 

The  young  man  still  paused  a  little, 
unwilling  to  relieve  the  other,  yet  not 
willing  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  revealing 
like  a  reproach  his  own  abandoned 
state.    "I  am  here,"  at  last  he  said. 
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The  father  pushed  through  the  trees 
and  came  to  him  quickly,  and  once 
more  there  came  into  the  young  man's 
mind  the  story  of  him  who  saw  his  son 
a  long  way  off,  and  ran  and  fell  upon  his 
neck.  Had  he  himself  been  as  of  old, 
this  was  what  his  father  would  have 
done— but  how  can  a  man  embrace  a 
voice?  Yet  the  movement  melted  him, 
and  made  him  rise  to  his  feet  to  meet 
the  other,  though  still  with  that  unrea- 
soning resentment  in  his  mind,  as 
though  the  door  had  been  shut  upon 
him,  which  was  not  shut,  though  he 
was  unable  to  cross  the  threshold. 
There  was  authority  and  command,  as 
of  one  used  to  rule,  in  the  face  of  this 
man  who  was  his  father;  but  every- 
thing else  was  veiled  with  the  great 
pity  and  love  that  was  in  his  voice.  "It 
was  not  thus  we  hoped  to  welcome  you, 
my  son,  my  ■son!"  he  cried,  coming  near, 
with  his  arms  stretched  out. 

"How  is  it,"  cried  the  young  man, 
"that  I  feel  all  my  members  from  head 
to  foot,  and  every  faculty,  and  yet 
you  see  me  not,  touch  me  not?  It 
makes  a  man  mad  to  be,  and  yet  not  to 
be." 

"God  save  you!"  said  the  father,  with 
tears.  "God  aid  you!  We  know  not 
how  it  is— nor  can  we  do  anything 
to  help.  It  is  for  your  purification,  and 
because  that  which  is  must  have  its 
natural  accomplishment.  The  sins  of 
the  flesh  destroy  the  flesh,  as  is  just. 
A>ut  you,  you  are  still  able  to  love,  to 
think,  to  adore  your  God  in  his  works. 
My  son,  accept  and  submit— and  the 
better  day  will  come." 

"Submit!  to  be  nothing!"  said  the 
young  man.  And  then  he  cried  bitterly. 
"Have  I  any  choice?  It  is  stronger  than 
I  am.    I  must  submit,  since  you  will  not 

help,  nor  any  one.    If  my  mother " 

and  here  his  voice  broke.  It  was  not 
tnat  his  mind  felt  all  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  spoke;  and  he  knew  that  no 
one  could  help  him;  yet  having  in  him 
still  all  the  humanness  of  a  child,  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  wound  one  who 
might  have  helped  him  had  things  been 
otherwise,  and  to  prove  that  he  was 
abandoned  and  forsaken,  he  who  hith- 
erto  had  always  been  helped  and  for- 
given.   He  looked  for  reproof,  but  none 


came.  His  father,  standing  so  near 
him,  looking  at  him  with  such  tender 
pity,  said  nothing  but  "My  son!"  and  as 
these  two  words,  whether  from  the 
Most  High  God  or  from  the  faltering 
lips  of  a  man,  enclose  all  of  love  that 
words  can  carry,  what  was  there  more 
that  could  be  said? 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  permitted 
here  that  we  should  discuss  or  that 
we  should  justify  the  ways  of  our  God. 
Though  you  cry  out  against  them,  you 
know  that  they  are  just  and  very  merci- 
ful, punishing  not,  but  permitting  that 
this  which  must  be,  should  be  accom- 
plished in  you.  Yet  not  without  hope. 
All  that  is  of  the  spirit  is  yours  as  be- 
fore. You  can  judge,  you  can  under- 
stand, you  can  know.  And  above  all 
you  can  love.  What  is  greater  than  the 
mind  and  the  heart?  You  are  but 
naked  of  this  frame,  this  body  which  is 
beloved  and  blessed  because  it  is  as  the 
body  of  the  Lord.  But  even  for  this  not 
without  hope.  My  child,  the  day  will 
come  when  you  will  not  think  only  of 
yourself.  You  will  begin  to  think  of 
him  who  for  us  lived  and  died  and  lived 
again,  and  is  forever  and  ever.  You 
will  not  consent  to  wipe  out  His  name, 
but  stand  for  Him  among  your  fellows. 
And  other  things  that  are  not  you  will 
fill  your  heart " 

"That  are  not  me!— but  who  is  so 
miserable  as  I?"  cried  the  young  man, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

The  father  paused  for  pity,  looking 
at  him  with  eyes  that  were  full  of  tears. 
"It  has  not  been  given  to  you,  oh  my 
son,"  he  said,  "to  pass  by  the  Temple 
in  the  wood;  yet  still  it  may  be.  Here- 
tofore you  have  done  what  you  would, 
but  not  here;  for  here  the  will  of  God 
reigns  alone,  and  man  can  contradict 
it  no  more.  Yet  from  time  to  time,"  he 
said,  "from  time  to  time  there  is  in  this 
great  Land  of  Suspense,  as  in  all  the 
worlds  where  the  myriads  of  our 
brethren  dwell,  a  day  of  grace  when  the 
Lord  himself  passes  through.  As  he 
goes  to  visit  the  spheres  of  his  dominions 
there  is  no  place  where  he  does  not  pass 
through,  and  hears  every  cry  and  heals 
every  soul  that  comes  to  him.  Beloved 
be  his  name!  Blessing  and  love  breathe 
round  about  him,  and  no  one  whom  it 
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touches  can  withstand  that  holy- 
breath." 

The  young  man  looked  up,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  the  eyes  of  the 
heavenly  man  and  of  the  spirit  met,  and 
that  he  who  was  in  the  body,  that  house 
of  God  not  made  with  hands,  saw  him 
who  was  out  of  the  body;  for  the  eyes 
of  the  son  were  full  of  tears  like  those 
of  the  father,  and  he  said  with  a  broken 
voice,  "So  I  have  always  been  taught  to 
think  of  Him.  I  am  no  stranger,  my 
father,  my  father!  I  have  sinned  but 
yet  I  am  of  His  house." 

"God  bless  thee,  my  son,"  the  father 
said. 

IV. 

After  this  there  came  weary  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  or  what  he  felt  to  be 
such,  taking  no  account  of  them,  yet 
rousing  ever  from  his  thoughts  to  feel 
the  glory  of  the  day  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  night;  for  neither  tempest  nor 
trouble  was  there,  and  the  other  great 
worlds  that  are  visible  in  the  dark,  roll- 
ing along  their  course  in  the  world  of 
space,  became  as  the  houses  of  friends 
opening  their  doors,  showing  ever  an- 
other and  another  world  of  men,  some 
like  those  others,  white  men  and  shin- 
ing, some  in  hosts  of  vague  faces  like 
the  shadow  of  crowds  which  he  knew 
to  be  as  himself;  and  the  sensation  of 
all  those  multitudes  about  who  peopled 
what  we  call  the  sky,  multitudes  more 
than  could  be  numbered,  being  all  those 
who  had  lived  and  died  on  the  earth 
since  its  wonderful  story  began, 
silenced  and  soothed  him  as  we  are 
soothed  to  know  that  others  are  as  we 
are,  treading  the  same  path.  Many 
things  were  there  which  he  could  not 
understand.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to 
him  that  he  could  see  the  signs  of  great 
commotion  in  one  of  those  neighboring 
worlds,  and  shouting  afar  off,  which 
came  but  as  a  murmur  to  his  ears;  and 
once  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  a 
great  procession  coming  forth,  as  if  the 
King  were  making  a  visitation  from  one 
star  to  another,  and  a  great  shining 
bridge  of  light  was  thrown  from  planet 
to  planet,  by  which  he  went  and  came. 
It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before 


he  saw  that  passing  through  of  which 
his  father  had  told  him.  Yet  one  day, 
in  the  rising  of  the  morning,  a  note  as 
of  a  silver  bugle  suddenly  penetrated 
the  spheres,  and  everything  stirred  with 
expectation,  the  very  air  and  the  birds 
in  the  trees,  and  everything  that  had 
life.  He  himself,  drawn  he  could  not 
tell  how,  almost  against  his  will,  by 
something  that  overmastered  him,  that 
made  his  breath  come  quick  and  his 
heart  beat,  hastened  to  the  hill  behind 
the  wood,  and  placed  himself  on  the 
highest  point,  where  he  could  see  all 
that  went  on  below.  Fain  would  his 
feet  have  gone  farther,  fain  would  they 
have  carried  him  to  the  level  of  the 
valley  which  he  could  see  stretching  far 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west;  for  already 
he  saw  the  first  of  the  great  procession 
appearing,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  which  should  have  been  his  home 
pouring  forth  in  bands,  in  glistening 
garments,  with  flowers  and  palms  to 
strew  upon  the  path  of  him  that  was 
coming.  The  young  man  knew  who  it 
was  that  was  coming,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  go  forth  out  of  his  breast 
towards  that  groat  Traveller;  but  there 
was  something  in  him  that  held  back, 
and  that  made  him  cover  his  face  in  an 
anguish  of  shame.  For  who  was  he 
that  he  should  dare  to  look  upon  the 
Lord  as  he  passed,  blessing  all  men 
upon  his  way?  Something  came  float- 
ing up  to  him  upon  the  air  like  a  waft 
of  blessing;  was  it  a  call  to  him— the 
sound  of  his  name?  He  knew  not,  but 
dug  his  hands  into  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
and  dared  not  to  lift  up  his  eyes.  And 
in  the  mean  time  the  great  procession 
went  on,  while  his  heart,  as  it  were, 
contended  with  him  and  cried,  moaning 
and  foaming  and  struggling,  that  he 
should  go,  while  still  he  kept  back 
ashamed,  asking  himself  how  he  dared 
to  look  the  Lord  in  the  face,  or  hear 
him  blessing  the  people,  and  find  there 
was  no  word  for  him?  There  he  lay, 
feeling  every  member  of  his  frame  con- 
tend with  him  to  get  to  the  feet  of  the 
Lord,  yet  he  holding  back;  until  all  the 
wonderful  marching  of  the  train  had 
passed  along  and  become  but  an  in- 
distinct radiance  upon  the  way,  when  he 
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lifted  bis  eyes  and  looked  after  them, 
ana  broke  into  a  great  weeping,  think- 
ing that  still  he"  saw  one  in  the  midst 
like  none  whom  he  had  ever  seen  before, 
one  to  whom  his  heart  went  out,  and 
whom  he  would  have  given  heaven  and 
earth  to  follow.  But  the  moment  was 
over,  and  he  could  now  follow  no 
more. 

This  happened  but  once,  and  it  may 
not  be  supposed  that  he  spent  all  the 
endless  time  he  had  at  his  disposal  in 
so  agitating  a  way.  By  moments  these 
thoughts  came  upon  him  and  possessed 
him;  yet  seldom,  for  he  was  seldom 
alone,  his  fellow-inhabitants,  both  of 
one  side  and  the  other,  coming  to  him 


were  like  himself,  and  would  not  be 
comforted  because  of  being  no  longer- 
men  but  only  voices,  without  identity,, 
without  substance,  and  incapable  of 
uniting  themselves  to  each  other  save 
with  the  loosest  ties.  They  were  not 
brethren  for  joy  and  for  sorrow,  for 
neither  was  there;  they  could  not  stand 
by  each  other,  or  pledge  themselves 
to  be  true  friends  for  death  and  life, 
for  of  that  there  was  no  need.  They 
were  but  acquaintances,  each  lost  in  the 
invisible  when  they  parted,  walking 
and  talking  together  as  long  as  each 
pleased  the  other,  with  no  fellowship  of 
mutual  labor,  or  the  sharing  of  work 
trouble.    Wherever  one  voice  accosted 


continually    and    occupying    him    with    another   there    was    acquaintance,    but 


other  plans  and  ideas.  Many  visitors 
he  had  from  the  town  upon  the  hill,  the 
dwelling  of  his  kindred;  but  time  fails 
us  to  tell  of  these,  and  all  the  tender 
words  they  said,  and  their  pity  and 
their  love.  Sometimes  he  would  speak 
with  them— sometimes,  if  other  things 
were  in  his  mind,  would  make  no  re- 
sponse nor  let  them  know  where  to  find 
him,  preferring  the  society  of  those  who 
were  as  himself,  and  were  with  him 
always,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
many,  talking  and  making  expeditions 
here  and  there.  They  led  him  to  many 
wonderful  places,  and  showed  him  great 
sights,  and  many  mysteries  of  the 
spheres  became  visible  to  him,  and 
knowledge  not  permitted  to  earth,  so 
that  he  could  now  solve  many  questions 
and  find  them  simple,  which,  in  the  days 
of  his  former  life,  he  could  remember 
to  have  thought  upon  with  awe  as 
things  that  it  was  impossible  to  fathom. 
Thus  he  became  wise,  and  more  learned 
than  the  sages  of  the  former  world,  and 
found  a  certain  pleasure  in  these  things 
which  he  learned  and  saw. 

And  it  soon  became  apparent  to  him 
that  many  of  his  new  companions  held 
the  belief  that  it  was  they  who  were 
the  fortunate  ones,  being  disen- 
cumbered of  all  hindrances  and  cares, 
with  no  duty  or  responsibility,  but  free 
to  follow  their  pleasure,  to  go  where 
they  pleased,  to  enjoy  knowledge  and 
science  and  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.    There   were   some    indeed    who 


nothing  that  went  further;  for  they  had 
no  mutual  hopes  or  fears  or  anything  to 
link  them  more  closely  together. 

And  many  of  those  who  had  been  long 
in  this  condition  had  made  a  belief  for 
themselves,  and  tried  to  teach  it  to  the- 
new-comers,  that  this  was  the  perfect 
life;  for  was  not  all  freedom  among 
them,  no  bondage,  not  even  that  of  stay- 
ing in  one  place,  or  confining  yourself 
to  one  kind  of  associates,  no  pain,  no 
limitations,  but  each  free  to  learn  all 
he  could,  to  perfect  his  genius,  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge?  Was  not  this 
enough  for  any  soul?  And  some  of 
them  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  any  reckon- 
ing yet  to  come,  pointing  out  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  it,  the  impossibility  of 
even  recollecting,  far  less  answering 
for,  the  events  which  had  happened 
perhaps  hundreds  of  years  before,  dur- 
ing the  short  time  when  one  inhabited 
that  foolish  body,  by  some  thought  a 
disgusting  thing,  "a  collection  of 
sewers."  And  if  there  was  no  great 
day  to  come,  which  the  very  oldest 
spirits  said  had  been  threatened 
thousands  of  years  since  in  their 
recollection  and  had  never  come  to 
anything,  what  came  of  the  equally  old 
and  foolish  traditions  of  a  divine  per- 
sonage ruling  over  all?  As  for  the  men 
who  lived  in  all  those  villages  and 
towns,  who  thought  they  were  better 
than  their  neighbors,  whom  with  their 
restricted  faculties  they  couldsnot  see, 
what  were  they  but  laborers  still,  with 
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work  and  responsibilities  upon  them,— 
bow  mucb  less  happy  than  they  who 
went  free! 

There  were  many,  however,  who  were 
very  uneasy  when  such  conversation  as 
this  prevailed,  and  of  these  was  the 
young  man.  whose  thoughts  were  very 
fluctuating  in  respect  to  himself,  bur 
never  on  this  point.  "If  you  had  seen, 
as  I  did,"  he  would  say,  "the  procession 
and  felt  the  heart  tear  out  of  you 
to  go  and  fling  itself  at  His  feet."  The 
elders  laughed  at  such  words,  and  bade 
him  wait  till  he  had  seen  it  a  hundred 
times,  and  without  any  feeling  at  all; 
but  the  others  made  a  pause  which  be- 
trayed  some  uneasy  thoughts,  and  se- 
cretly were  glad  that  they  could  not  see 
each  other's  faces  or  betray  the  strange 
response  in  their  own  minds  to  what  he 
said.  One  voice,  a  little  tremulous, 
spoke,  and  said  that  these  things  which 
he  called  body  and  heart  were  an 
illusion,  a  distorted  recollection  of  the 
chrysalis  state  in  which  their  conscious- 
ness began;  and  another,  that  the  body 
which  had  been  mentioned  was  like  a 
dog,  and  faithful,  in  its  brutal  way,  to 
what  it  had  been  taught.  They  were  all 
together,  that  company  of  wandering 
souls,  in  a  great  tower  which  stood  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  world  in  which 
they  dwelt,  and  which  was  built  upon 
the  rock,  standing  out  into  the  illimi- 
table world  of  space  as  into  the  sea, 
with  precipices  immeasurable  sinking 
down  below,  lower  than  thought  could 
reach,  while  the  great  tower  rose 
higher  than  thought,  swung  upon  that 
giddy  edge,  and,  though  built  of  inde- 
structible rock,  quivering  in  the  great 
sweep  of  the  atmosphere  more  tremen- 
dous than  on  the  highest  mountain-top. 
There  were  all  the  secrets  of  the  celes- 
tial world  revealed,  and  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars,  and  the  workings  of 
the  planetary  system,  and  all  the  won- 
derful apparatus  by  which  they  were 
observed  and  noted.  And  many  men  of 
the  other  kind  were  in  that  place,  were 
at  work  and  busy,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  over  the  balance  and  the  trim  of 
all  these  blazing  worlds,  and  to  see  that 
each  kept  in  its  orbit,  and  all  its  attend- 
ant  stars  in  their  places,   that   there 


might  be  no  wavering  in  the  march  of 
the  heavens. 

The  wanderers  went  and  came, 
through  all  these  wonderful  sights,  and 
no  one  noted  their  coming  and  their 
going;  for  all  the  others  were  busy  with 
their  work  and  occupation,  never  slack- 
ening in  their  watch.  And  the  young 
man,  and  some  of  his  younger  compan- 
ions with  him.  looked  upon  them  with 
envy,  longing,  but  in  vain,  for  some  part 
or  lot  in  the  matter,  and  not  to  be  thus 
unseen  and  without  use  in  the  great 
universe  which  seemed  to  go  on  without 
them  though  enclosing  them  in  its  great 
and  mystic  round.  And  as  they  gazed 
out  from  that  watch-tower  one  of  the 
others  pointed  to  a  little  darkling  planet 
hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  space,  half 
seen  amid  the  glory  of  the  greater  stars. 
"That  speck,"  he  said,  "is  what  we 
called  the  Earth,  and  bragged  of  as 
something  great  and  wonderful  in  our 
time.  Look  at  it,  contemptible!  dim 
with  smokes  and  fogs,  and  the  breath  of 
toiling  men." 

"Yet  it  was  our  mother,"  said  the 
young  man,  "and  there  we  lived,  and 
there  we  died." 

"If  you  call  that,  the  throes  of  the 
birth-hour,  living;  and  the  journey 
hither  dying— trifling  incidents  of  our 
career."  It  was  the  same  voice  which 
had  first  accosted  him  when  he  arrived 
in  that  world  which  now  spoke,  and 
there  were  many  with  him,  the  elder 
spirits;  while  with  the  young  man  were 
many  of  the  new-comers,  still  sore  and 
wounded  to  feel  themselves  dropped  out 
of  everything,  and  humbled  to  feel  that 
they  were  but  voices,  and  no  longer  men 
and  women  as  of  old.  And  they  turned 
with  the  young  man  as  he  stretched 
out  his  arms,  leaning  on  the  parapet, 
unto  the  wide  and  whirling  world  of 
space. 

"Oh  little  earth!"  he  said,  "full  of 
vapor  and  smoke  and  the  thoughts  of 
men,  rising  up  to  heaven.  At  least  we 
were  something  then,  not  nothing;  and 
dear  Love  was  there,  and  all  the  hopes 
of  God." 

"Why  not  now  also— why  not  now?" 
said  something,  that  was  but  a  tremble 
and  a  quiver  by  his  side.    "Because," 
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said  the  elder  spirit,  "we  need  not  these 
ancient  visions.  Free  souls  are  we  in 
the  world  of  thought,  despising  all  that 
is  below,  knowing  nothing  that  is 
above.  What  do  ye  murmur  at,  ye 
crew?  What  would  ye  have,  insatiate 
souls?  The  universe  is  ours  to  admire 
and  to  enjoy.  We  go  where  we  will,  we 
live  as  we  will.  You  want  these 
phalansteries,  these  houses  on  the  hills! 
prisons  and  bondage.  What  need  ye, 
beyond  what  we  have?" 

The  young  man  leaned  over,  the  great 
wind  playing  with  him,  as  if  it  subdued 
its  force  not  to  carry  away  this  light 
and  petty  scrap  of  being.  And  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands,  he  said,  "What  we 
want— it  is  God  and  Love." 

This  he  said,  not  so  much  out  of  his 
own  heart,  as  because  there  was  some- 
thing of  that  in  him  which  poets  have. 
And  being  so,  he  knew  that  it  was  true. 
And  the  spirits  round  him  murmured 
and  sobbed  and  repeated,  "God  and 
Love."  And  the  others  were  silent  and 
said  no  word. 

He  went  back  afterwards  to  his  living 
place  in  the  wood,  which  he  had  come 
to  love  because  it  was  near  the  home  of 
those  who  were  his;  and  a  number  of 
those  wanderers  went  with  him,  talking 
of  what  he  had  said  and  of  what  was 
in  their  hearts.  "We  thought  it  was 
here  we  should  have  found  Him,"  they 
said;  "we  thought  that  to  come  hither 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  Tell  us,  thou! 
has  He  failed?  We  were  never  His  ser- 
vants, yet  we  believed  that  He  would 
save  us  at  the  end." 

"This  is  not  the  end-^it  is  but  the  be- 
ginning," the  young  man  said. 

"And  will  He  save  us,  will  He  save  us 
—at  the  end?"  The  voices  all  together 
were  like  a  blast  of  weeping  wind. 

Then  the  young  man  turned  upon 
them  and  cried,  "What  are  we?  what 
are  we?  Let  us  perish  if  He  will,  but 
He  be  all  in  all!" 

This  he  said  because  of  something 
that  had  come  into  him  he  knew  not 
how;  he  felt  it  and  obeyed  its  impulse, 
but  knew  not  why.  For  still  the  first 
thing  in  his  own  heart,  as  in  theirs,  was 
to  be  saved— to  be  once  more  a  man  in 
His  image,  and  no  longer  a  wandering 


ghost  unclothed.  To  be  and  to  be  seen 
of  his  fellows,  and  to  speak  with  other 
men— even  if  it  should  bring  pain  and 
sorrow;  for  sorrow  and  pain  are  higher 
things  than  to  be  nothing,  though  at 
your  ease  and  free  as  the  wind. 

He  sat  all  that  night  through  on  his 
favorite  mound,  thinking  and  ponder- 
ing within  himself;  and  as  he  thought 
of  all  he  had  seen  and  the  great  Uni- 
verse that  had  opened  upon  him  at  the 
heigh  c  of  that  watch-tower,  the 
wondrous  circle  of  the  stars,  and  all  the 
mysteries  of  being  which  hung  upon  his 
breath  who  made  them,  he  began  to 
understand  what  he  himself  had  said, 
and  his  eyes  grew  wet  as  when  he  had 
seen  the  Lord  pass  and  his  heart  had 
fought  with  him  to  get  free  to  fling 
itself  in  the  Master's  path.  He  had  held 
it  back  then,  but  not  now.  He  looked 
up  to  the  skies  above  him,  and  saw 
those  glorious  worlds  forever  moving 
in  that  sublime  circle  around  the  unseen 
throne;  and  this  world  in  which  he  was 
swaying  softly  turning  toward  the  high- 
est Light.  And  he  said  to  himself  what 
one  had  said  thousands  of  years  ago— a 
shepherd-boy  under  the  starry  heavens 
—"What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him?"  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
himself,  about  whom  he  had  been 
spending  so  many  thoughts,  murmuring 
because  of  his  losses,  and  convulsing  all 
the  quiet  wood  with  longings  after  an- 
other state— he  himself,  who  had  been 
the  centre  of  the  world  to  him,  was  in- 
deed nothing,  no  more  than  a  drop  of 
dew  or  a  blade  of  grass  in  the  great 
Universe  of  God.  And  he  cried  out.  but 
softly,  to  the  One  that  hears  all  things. 
"Be  Thou!  forever  and  ever;  and  let  me 
be  nothing,  for  nothing  I  am.  But 
Thou,  be  Thou  supreme  and  all  in  all!" 


In  the  glory  of  the  morning  the  young 
man  awoke,  for  even  in  the  solemnity  of 
his  act,  giving  up  everything,  even  hope 
if  the  Lord  so  willed,  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  that  human  sweetness  of 
sleep  which  was  not  necessary  to  his 
state  of  being,  yet  delightful  as  the  dew 
when  it  came,  refreshing  the  soul. 
There  was    never    anything    but    fair 
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weather  in  that  world,  yet  it  seemed  to 
him  when  he  opened  his  eye  that  no  day 
had  ever  been  so  fair  as  this;  and  he 
asked  himself,  Was  it  perhaps  Easter 
or  some  great  holiday,  of  which  he  had 
lost  count  in  the  passing  of  the  years 
and  the  days?  Everything  shone  and 
glistened  and  sent  forth  breathings  of 
delight  under  the  shining  of  the  sun, 
and  the  whole  world  was  gay,  and  every 
drop  of  dew  was  like  another  perfect 
world  of  joy  and  blessing.  He  could 
not  rest  where  he  was  on  so  happy  a 
morning,  but  went  forth  and  visited  all 
the  wood,  as  one  visits  one's  friends 
when  there  is  a  great  rejoicing  to  see 
that  they  are  rejoicing  too. 

At  last  he  found  himself  upon  that 
pleasant  knoll  from  which  he  could  see 
the  whole  valley  lying  in  a  rapture 
under  the  joyful  light  and  he  saw  that 
there  was  much  movement  in  the  town 
near  him,  and  once  more  faces  at  all  the 
windows,  and  white  figures  looking 
over  the  parapet  of  the  ascent  where 
he  had  gone  up,  but  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted. They  were  looking  then  for 
some  one,  some  one  who  would  be  of 
his  kindred;  and  it  would  be  an  event 
for  him  as  well  as  for  them,  and  per- 
haps even  he  would  gain  something— a 
companion,  a  friend.  But  he  stopped 
these  thoughts  while  they  were  in  his 
mind,  and  tried  to  think  what  it  would 
be  to  him  if  the  new-comer  was  received 
where  he  had  not  been  received,  and 
came  as  a  man  in  the  body  which  God 
gave— to  be  among  the  others,  not  ban- 
ished into  nothingness.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  in  doubt,  for  no  one  came  up  the 
ascending  path  except  those  whom  he 
knew,  whose  business  it  was,  and  he 
looked  in  vain  for  a  stranger;  and  there 
began  to  rise  in  his  heart  a  half  hope 
half  fear  that  he  for  whom  they  were  all 
looking  should  come  as  he  himself  had 
done — invisible;  a  voice  only,  and  no 
man. 

But  lo!  while  he  watched  there  came 
forth  from  the  silver  line  of  the  great 
highway  a  single  figure,  of  one  who 
sang  as  he  came — not  in  haste,  but  al- 
most slowly,  standing  still  and  looking 
round  him  from  time  to  time,  as  if  the 
beautv  of  the  world  was  so  sweet  to  him 


that  he  could  not  go  on,  then  turning 
his  face  towards  the  town  and  pro- 
ceeding upon  his  way.  The  young  man 
put  out  his  hands,  and  suddenly  clasped 
them  together,  and  gazed  in  a  suspense 
upon  which  his  whole  being  seemed  to 
hang.  It  was  he.  it  was  he!  He  had 
known  the  outline  against  the  light 
while  it  was  still  but  a  shadow ;  he  had 
recognized  every  footstep,  and  the  turn 
of  the  head,  and  every  line  and  every 
movement.  Oh,  how  easy  to  know 
those  who  are  one's  own,  however  far 
off!— the  familiar  gesture,  the  little 
movement  that  is  nothing,  that  a  stran- 
ger would  never  see.  He  sprang  up  to 
rush  down  the  hill  and  meet  him,  call- 
ing his  name,  and  reflecting  that  even 
those  at  the  gate,  though  they  were 
there  to  welcome  him,  could  not  know 
him  as  he  did.  But  his  feet  were  as 
rooted  to  the  soil,  and  he  sank  down 
again  with  a  sob  in  his  bosom,  and  a 
strong  pang  that  seemed  to  rend  him  in 
twain.  Not  for  him,  not  for  him,  was 
this  delight,  to  meet  his  brother  and  fall 
upon  his  neck,  and  ask  a  thousand 
things  of  home!  To  look  on  was  all  that 
was  permitted  to  him.  Why  should  he 
go,  who  was  nothing,  who  could  not 
take  his  hand,  or  show  his  face  where 
those  were  who  were  the  people  of 
the  Lord?  He  sank  down  upon 
his  knoll,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  heard  the  tumult  of 
glad  voices,  and  the  welcomes  and 
shouts  of  joy  with  Which  the  way- 
farer was  taken  in.  He  listened  to 
every  word,  while  the  voices  streamed 
up  the  steep  ascent  and  the  stranger 
was  brought  with  rejoicing  to  his 
father's  house.  Was  he  glad  too?  Was 
there  a  pang  in  his  heart,  thinking  that 
these  welcomes  had  been  prepared  for 
him  too,  till  it  was  discovered  what  he 
was?  His  voice,  which  was  all  he  had, 
seemed  choked  in  his  throat.  He  could 
not  speak,  he  could  not  cry.  Vanity  of 
vanities,  nothing  of  nothingness!  even 
his  voice  went  from  him,  and  he  was 
no  more  than  a  thought. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  did  not  see,  be- 
cause he  could  not  look;  but  heard  every 
sound  and  the  footsteps  on  the  stones, 
and   the    shouts   from    above   and   the 
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.songs  below.  When  they  died  away  he 
felt  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  as  if 
he  had  been  again  shut  out,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  day  of  his  first  refusal;  but, 
more  bicter  still,  shut  out,  and  forever 
Shut  out,  and  never  again  to  hold  con- 
verse with  his  kin  and  rejoice  with 
them.  For  what  should  he  rejoice? 
That  he  was  shut  out,  and  that  the  open 
gates  were  barred  against  him,  and 
only  him?  But  at  least  they  might  have 
let  him  share  the  joy  that  his  brother 
had  come  and  was  more  happy  than  he. 
He  sprang  up  and  turned  away,  still 
covering  his  face,  that  he  might  not  see 
those  walls  and  towers  into  the  heart  of 
which  the  joy  of  welcome  had  swept, 
and  were  now  but  faintly  heard — and 
went  quickly  away  and  hid  himself  in 
the  heart  of  the  wood;  not  in  his  accus- 
tomed place,— partly  because  his  heart 
was  sick  of  all  that  lived  and  breathed 
about  him,  and  partly  in  perversity,  that 
they  might  not  find  him  when  they 
came  to  search  for  him,  as  he  knew 
they  were  sure  to  do.  Ah!  why  was 
this?  why  was  this,  that  an  event  which 
was  so  joyful  should  throw  him  back, 
back  into  the  abyss  from  which  his  soul 
had  escaped?  He  had  escaped  from 
himself;  he  had  consented  to  be  nothing, 
and  to  know  that  he  was  nothing— that 
it  was  not  for  him  that  heaven  and  earth 
should  be  disturbed,  as  if  an  atom  was 
to  make  so  much  commotion  for  its  own 
well-being;  but  now  this  atom  once 
again  blotted  out  both  God  and  Heaven. 
He  struggled  manfully  in  his  heart  to 
come  to  an  end.  "I  know,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "that  it  was  not  fit  that  I  who 
had  sinned  should  be  rewarded.  I  have 
come  to  little  harm.  I  suffer  nothing. 
I  have  the  whole  world  left,  more  beau- 
tiful than  heart  had  conceived.  And 
once  in  a  thousand  years  the  Lord  will 
pass  by,  and  I  shall  see  him.  even  if  it 
be  no  more.  And  they  will  all  come  to 
comfort  me  and  talk  to  me,   and  not 

forget    me— and   my   brother "    But 

he  did  not  say  my  brother.  He  said  a 
name;  and  at  the  sound  of  that  name  a 
great  sobbing  seized  him,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  so  many  things  that  were 
past,  and  the  home  that  never  had  been 
closed  against  him,  and  the  love  that 


had  been  his  all  his  life.  And  then 
there  came  upon  him  suddenly  another 
thought,  at  the  coming  of  which  his 
heart  stood  still,  and  strained  upon  all 
its  chords  as  if  it  would  sink  away  from 
him;  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
lifted  up  his  head  and  cried  with  an 
awful  cry,  "God!  the  mother,  the 
mother!"  And  the  far  distant  earth 
seemed  to  roll  up  under  his  vision  and 
open,  and  show  a  house  desolate  and  a 
woman  who  sat  within.  And  he  who 
was  himself  desolate,  yet  within  sight 
of  the  joy,  forgot  himself  and  every- 
thing that  was  his,  to  think  of  her.  The 
mother,  the  mother;  he  flung  himself  on 
his  face,  he  rose  again  to  his  feet,  he 
stood  and  held  out  his  hands  to  God, 
calling  to  him  and  repeating  his  name, 
"God!  God!"  and  then  "Father!"  if,  per- 
haps, that  might  reach  him  better. 
"For  now  she  is  alone,"  he  cried.  And 
then  in  his  trouble  he  reproached  the 
Most  High  God,  and  cried  out,  "Thou 
are  not  alone;  Thou  hast  Thy  Son." 
And  he  forgot  all  his  trouble  and  com- 
plaining, and  became  all  one  prayer, 
one  cry  for  another,  for  one  who  was 
desolate  and  had  now  no  child. 

Then  straight  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow  he  went  away,  leaving  his  wood 
and  the  home  if  his  kindred,  and  the 
valley,  hastening  he  knew  not  where. 
For  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  there  must 
be  some  way,  some  place  in  which  he 
could  reach  the  footstool  of  the  great 
Father,  and  pray  to  be  forgotten  and 
blotted  out  forever,  rather  than  that 
she  should  be  left  to  weep  alone. 

VI. 

It  was  close  to  one  of  those  great 
bridges  by  which  the  Lord  passed  to  the 
other  worlds  around,— a  bridge  that 
rose  light  as  the  sea-foam,  built  of  white 
marble  and  of  alabaster,  and  every  line 
marked  with  fine  gold,  which  some- 
times shone  as  if  with  jewels,  and 
sometimes  seemed  to  melt  away  in  the 
clouds  as  if  it  had  not  been;  but  whether 
it  was  built  of  the  stones  of  the  earth, 
or  whether  of  vapors  and  clouds,  flung 
itself  boldly  across  the  abyss,  and  bore 
the  army  and  the  attendants  of  the 
Lord  whenever  he  came.  And  near  to 
this  place,   where  the  broad  highway 
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seemed  itself  to  march  and  continue 
along  the  bridge,  there  was  a  cathedral 
in  the  wood.  The  young  man  had  heard 
of  it  from  many.  It  was  by  this  great 
temple  that  those  others  passed  who 
preserved  their  being  as  men;  and  those 
who  were  but  Voices  moaned  and  la- 
mented often,  saying  that  they  had 
missed  the  way.  But  it  was  not  for 
this,  nor  indeed  knowingly  at  all,  that 
the  young  man  made  his  way  here;  but 
only  in  the  height  of  his  anguish,  that 
he  might  find  some  holy  place  where 
God  might  listen  to  his  cry- 

The  day  had  come  towards  its  end, 
and  the  glory  of  the  sunset  lit  up  the 
white  and  glorious  bridge  which 
spanned  the  air  and  clouds,  and  disap- 
peared into  a  mystery  of  the  unseen 
such  as  no  eyes  of  man  could  penetrate 
or  trace,  to  the  other  side.  The  young 
man  did  not  pause  to  look  at  this  won- 
der of  the  world,  but  turned  aside  to  the 
temple  in  the  wood.  His  footsteps  were 
drawn  towards  it,  he  scarcely  knew 
how;  but  until  he  saw  it  he  knew  not 
that  this  was  that  Temple  of  which  he 
had  heard.  But  of  that  great  cathedral 
what  tongue  can  tell?  for  it  was  not 
built  by  hands,  nor  were  its  arches 
created  and  its  pillars  put  into  their 
place  by  any  workman,  whether  mortal 
or  immortal;  for  where  it  stood  it  grew 
with  its  feet  in  the  living  soil,  and 
every  column  a  living  tree  straight  and 
noble,  and  the  vault  above  woven  of 
foliage,  which  changed  and  moved  with 
every  breath,  and  let  in  the  changings 
of  the  light,  living  too,  and  moving 
ceaselessly  from  east  to  west,-  through 
all  the  brilliant  hours  of  the  day;  and 
during  the  night  a  great  vision  of  stars 
was  in  the  place  where  the  lights  should 
be,  like  silver  lamps  upon  the  altar,  and 
in  the  lofty  fragrant  roof,  where  the 
leaves  trembled  and  glistened;  and  its 
floor  was-  made  of  living  flowers  throw- 
ing up  their  fragrance,  which  was 
sweeter  than  incense;  and  day  by  day  it 
lived  and  grew,  pushing  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  skies,  straight  and 
tall  and  strong,  reaching  upward  like 
the  living  thing  it  was.  The  sunset  was 
still  upon  the  western  front,  and  stream- 
ing upon  the  great  doorway,  which  was 


ever  open,  and  wreathed  in  every  climb- 
ing thing  that  blows,  the  long  branches 
clinging  one  to  another  to  find  a  place, 
and  the  flowers  thickening  and  cluster- 
ing upon  the  holy  arch  in  an  eagerness 
to  be  there;  and  there  was  a  sound 
within  of  noble  music  and  choirs  un- 
seen, which  sang  their  hymns  of  praise 
to  God  both  through  the  night  and  in 
the  day. 

The  young  man  went  in  without  a 
pause,  thinking  neither  of  the  beautiful 
place  not  of  the  strangeness  of  it,  but 
only  that  it  was  the  temple  not  made 
with  hands,  where  the  Lord  loved  to 
pause  on  his  journey,  and  where  the 
great  Father  came  to  commune  with  his 
Son,  and  which  the  ever-living  Spirit 
had  chosen  for  a  place  to  dwell  in;  al- 
though not  in  this  place  or  any  other 
was  that  great  Presence  bound,  but 
might  be  called  upon  by  every  path,  and 
even  in  the  common  highroad  where  all 
men  went  to  and  fro.  The  young  man 
did  not  remember  except  in  a  con- 
fusion what  it  was  he  had  heard  of  the 
cathedral  in  the  wood,  nor  knew  he  why 
he  came  except  with  a  thought  that  it 
was  the  holiest  place;  and  now  there 
was  no  thought  in  his  mind  but  only 
one,  to  call  upon  every  holy  name,— that 
of  the  Father,  who  surely  knew  if  there 
was  any  knowledge,  what  love  was  in 
the  heart  of  a  mother;  and  of  the  Son,, 
who  knew  what  sorrow  was,  and  to  be 
forsaken,  above  all  men  that  ever  lived; 
and  of  him  whose  name  was  the  Com- 
forter. He  flung  himself  upon  the  floor, 
and  in  the  great  silence— for  the  music 
rolled  away  and  was  heard  no  more 
when  he  came  in — called  and  called 
upon  these  holy  names.  "You  who  are 
together,"  he  cried,  "leave  not  her 
alone!"  And  in  the  anguish  of  his 
prayer  he  was  bold,  and  reminded  the 
Lord  that  this  was  the  image  he  had 
chosen  of  a  love  that  never  failed. 
"Can  a  woman  forget  her  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb."  And  should  He 
above,  who  knows  best,  He  who  loves 
most,  leave  the  woman  to  be  alone, 
alone! 

Presently  words  failed  him.  and  he 
only  knew  that  he  held  her  as  it  seemed 
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up  in  his  arms  to  God.  And  slowly  the 
living  day  died  out  of  the  cathedral  in 
the  wood,  and  the  living  night  came  in 
and  shone  through  the  tracery  of  the 
vault  above,  and  the  stars  in  their 
places  lit  up  the  living  walls,  and  every- 
thing breathed  a  silent  worship  up  to 
the  heavens,  the  flowers  with  their 
odors  and  the  leaves  with  their  green- 
ness; and  every  noble  tree  stood  up  and 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And 
the  swallow  and  the  sparrow,  God's 
little  children,  and  many  a  singing  bird 
weary  with  the  joy  and  the  song  of  day, 
nestled  among  the  branches  and  went 
to  sleep  in  His  care.  And  over  the 
young  man  there  came  a  great  calm  in- 
stead of  the  anguish  of  that  prayer,  and 
as  the  soft  hours  stole  on  to  midnight, 
and  the  great  stillness  wrapt  him  round 
and  round,  fatigue  and  peace  stole  over 
him,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  the  middle 
of  his  prayer  among  the  flowers. 

There  were  those  about  who  were 
coming  and  going  forever,  faint  with 
longing  and  desire  to  enter  the  Temple 
of  the  wood.  But  as  in  that  world  there 
are  no  bolts  and  bars,  but  only  an  un- 
seen bond  upon  the  feet  and  upon  the 
heart  of  a  man,  so  that  he  cannot  go 
where  he  would  until  it  is  his  hour— all 
that  these  longing  souls  could  do  was  to 
linger  and  gaze  and  await  the  moment 
when  they  might  enter.  And  many 
were  always  gathered  about  the  door, 
gazing  in  where  they  so  fain  would  be. 
And  they  saw  the  young  man  lying 
upon  the  flowers,  and  wondered  at  him 
that  he  should  sleep  in  so  blessed  a 
place.  And  some  said,  "God  forbid 
that  I  should  sleep  if  I  were  there;"  and 
some,  "God  save  him  though  he  sleeps!" 
And  one  who  stood  almost  upon  the 
threshold,  and  knew  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  first  to  pass,  hushed  these 
voices  and  said  low,  "It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mystery  and  of  the  new 
birth."  And  a  murmur  arose  very 
softly,  and  a  faint  crying,  "What  did 
he  do  to  attain  the  heavenly  gift?"  But 
the  soul  upon  the  threshold  hushed 
them  all:  "Sleep  came  upon  him  while 
he  prayed.  Be  still  and  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord;  he  prayed  not  for  him- 
self but  for  another." 


The  night  had  gone  while  these  voices 
went  and  came;  and  he  that  spoke  last 
caught  with  his  words  the  little  morn- 
ing breeze  which  at  that  moment  sprang 
up  with  the  first  glimmer  of  the  sun; 
and  all  around  the  living  walls  of  that 
house  not  made  with  hands  it  breathed 
back  the  words,  "not  for  himself  but 
another,"  like  a  song;  and  blowing  in  at 
the  wide  door— for  nothing  can  stop  the 
winds  of  God,  which  make  all  the  world 
pure — breathed  over  the  young  man 
where  he  lay.  And  in  his  sleep  he  felt 
the  soft  touch  upon  his  forehead  like 
the  hand  of  his  mother,  and  waking, 
having  prayed  for  her  till  he  slept, 
prayed  again  when  he  was  roused,  with 
a  soft  cry  of  "God  save  her!"  while  still 
he  was  but  half  awake.  And  in  the 
waking  he  lay  a  long  time  forgetting 
where  he  was.  And  he  saw  something 
white  and  wonderful  stretched  upon 
the  flowers  where  he  lay,  and  knew  not 
what  it  was.  Then  slowly  as  he  came 
to  himself  he  remembered  everything, 
and  saw  from  the  east  the  first  arrow 
of  gold  that  told  of  the  sunrise,  and  in 
the  great  peace  of  his  heart  he  prayed 
no  more,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
prayer  was  heard.  So  sweet  was  that 
calm  that  he  lay  and  did  not  move, 
recollecting  himself,  and  saying  to  him- 
self that  it  was  good  to  be  here,  and 
listening  to  the  birds,  which  were  all 
awake  and  already  singing  the  morn- 
ing song  which  he  had  learned  to  know 
so  well.  And  some  descended  swift 
through  the  air,  and  perched  close  to 
him  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar  and  on 
the  lower  pinnacles,  and  sang  as  if  to 
burst  their  throats  in  a  tumult  and  out- 
cry of  joy.  Blessed  creatures,  little 
children  of  God!  he  followed  with  a 
smile  one  that  came  almost  within 
reach  of  his  hand.  And  then  his  eyes 
were  drawn  again  to  something  white 
and  wonderful  which  lay  as  he  lay 
upon  the  floor.  Some  one,  he  said  to 
himself,  had  laid  an  angel's  mantle  over 
him  as  he  slept;  and  there  came  a  rush 
of  soft  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  his  heart 
melted  with  gratitude  and  kindness. 
But  when  he  moved  it  moved  with  him, 
and  putting  out  an  astonished  hand,  he 
suddenly  touched  and  knew  that  this 
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was  he— no  mantle  even  of  an  angel,  but 
the  body  of  a  man.  Oh,  holy  house  not 
made  with  hands!  oh,  Temple  of  the 
Lord!— for  this  was  he. 

And  a  voice  said:— 

"He  hath  accepted  that  wThich  was 
allotted  to  him,  and  acknowledged  that 
it  was  just;  therefore  there  is  now  given 
to  him  the  higher  state. 

"He  hath  acknowledged  his  Lord; 
wherefore  his  Lord  doth  not  forget  to 
acknowledge  him. 

"And  here  he  hath  come  to  seek  the 
face  of  God,  not  for  himself  but  for  an- 
other; wherefore  he  goes  hence  blessed, 
with  the  blessing  he  has  not  sought." 

The  young  man  had  not  gone  back 
half  the  way  to  the  city  of  his  fathers 
when  he  was  met  by  a  shining  company, 
all  radiant  in  their  best  apparel,  with 
music  and  with  song;  and  in  front  of  all 
was  his  brother,  whose  arrival  he  had 
beheld  before  he  set  forth.  And  lo! 
wrhile  all  men  looked  and  held  their 
breath,  they  stood  together,  two  fair 
young  men— fairer  than  they  had  been 
on  earth,  or  than  any  man  is  to  whom 
has  not  been  given  the  house  not  made 
with  hands.  And  together  they  went 
back  to  their  father's  house  to  do  the 
work  which  God  might  give  them, 
whether  it  was  humble  or  whether  it 
was  great,  until  the  day  should  come 
when  the  books  shall  be  opened  and  all 
the  worlds  stand  together  in  their 
armies  and  battalions  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord.  But  of  that  day  knoweth  no 
man,  not  even  the  Son,  but  the  Father- 
as  was  told  us  by  our  Lord. 

As  for  the  prayer  which  he  made,  and 
which  was  answered  in  a  way  he  asked 
not.  it  is  still  unfulfilled;  yet  they  know 
it  is  not  forgotten,  for  nothing  is  for- 
gotten before  God. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MR.    G.    F.    WATTS:  HIS  ART  AND  HIS 
MISSION. 

For  the  second  time  within  fourteen 
years  a  great  collection  of  Mr.  G.  F. 


Watts's  pictures  has  been  brought  to- 
gether in  London — a  collection  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  was  designed 
at  first  to  include  only  such  works  as 
had  already  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  are  intended  to  be  offered  later 
for  their  acceptance.  Ultimately, 
greater  scope  was  given  to  the  scheme, 
so  that  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded 
of  studying  the  lifework  of  incontest- 
ably  the  greatest  of  the  few  essentially 
intellectual  painters  to  whom  England 
has  given  birth. 

It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset 
that  if  Mr.  Watts's  art  is  to  be  under- 
stood—I do  not  say,  in  the  first  instance, 
accepted— his  particular  standpoint, 
both  artistic  and  philosophic,  must  be 
made  clear.  No  true  estimate  can 
otherwise  be  formed  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  art,  whether  as  regards  di- 
rection of  aim  or  achievement  of  pur- 
pose. That  point  of  view  has  hardly 
changed  from  the  beginning  when, 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  young 
self-taught  student  picked  up  an  ar- 
tistic education  of  a  sort  in  Behnes's 
studio  and  derived  his  first  inspiration 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles.  His  principles,  at  least 
within  the  past  forty  years,  have  never 
swerved— principles  that  include  the 
restoration  of  Art  to  her  true  and  no- 
blest function,  and  the  personal  self- 
sacrifice  of  every  worker  in  the  com- 
monwealth for  the  common  good. 
While  denying  to  mere  technical  dex- 
terity the  supremacy  over  intellectual 
qualities  which  it  has  usurped,  Mr. 
Watts  has  held— and  spent  his  life  in 
demonstrating— that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  paint  to  stir  in  man  something  more 
sublime  than  is  possible  to  a  simple, 
sensuous  appreciation  of  tones  and 
"values,"  color  and  line;  and  while 
himself  seeking  these  things  in  the 
highest  perfection  possible  to  him,  and 
so  acquiring  the  grammar  of-  art,  he 
has  sought  to  express  in  painter-lan- 
guage the  thoughts  and  emotions  that 
occupy  his  mind.  It  is,  no  doubt,  this 
preacher  sense,  that  often  seems  to  de- 
clare itself  with  the  fervency  and  intel- 
lectual force  of  a  Hebrew  prophet's, 
that  has  overcome  his  natural  modesty 
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and  repugnance  for  public  notice,  and 
has  permitted  the  public  exhibition  of 
his  collected  works,  among  which  a 
few  are  still  in  course  of  completion. 

"L'art,  mes  enfants,"  Paul  Verlaine 
exclaimed  in  an  oracular  moment  to 
his  disciples,  "c'est  etre  absolument 
soi-meme."  The  epigram  is  incom- 
plete; but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  art  of  Mr.  Watts. 
Whether  noble  or  ignoble,  we  usually 
take  a  long  while  to  find  ourselves  out 
sufficiently  to  become,  even  should  we 
dare,  "absolutely  ourselves."  But  M»\ 
Watts  succeeded  early,  and  has  been 
so  much  "himself"  that  all  schools  and 
movements,  from  Pre-Raphaelitism  to 
Impressionism,  he  has  seen  come  and 
go,  and  has  remained  untouched  by 
any  one  of  them— still  less  concerned 
by  any  passing  fashion,  though  greatly 
moved  by  waves  of  genuine  feeling 
1  Kissing  over  the  nation.  A  glance 
around  the  collection  of  his  works  re- 
veals the  fact  that  no  painter  of  our 
time  has  been  more  faithful  to  the 
tenets  of  his  artistic  creed  throughout 
a  long  career,  or  adhered  more  undevl- 
atingly  to  the  path  he  laid  down  foi 
himself.  It  is  true  that  in  method  of 
painting  we  must  ascribe  to  Mr.  Watts 
two  main  periods:  the  first,  when  he 
displayed  in  his  art  the  highest  techni- 
cal accomplishment,  and,  while  al- 
ready devoting  himself  to  subjects  hav- 
ing philosophic  intent,  sought  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  illusion:  the  second, 
When  he  chose  to  cast  aside  the  vanity 
of  manipulation  for  itself  alone,  and 
proclaimed  the  thought  as  the  nobler 
part  of  the  picture.  But  since  those 
earlier  years  there  has  been  no  change 
of  direction  in  respect  to  technique; 
nor  has  the  ethical  bearing  of  his  art 
been  less  steadfastly  kept  in  view  than 
his  long-cherished  intention  to  devote 
himself  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor  un- 
selfishly to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men.  These  considerations  cannot,  of 
course,  blind  us  to  faults  or  stifle  criti- 
cism, for  all  the  sense  of  noble  patriot- 
ism they  convey;  but  they  exact,  nev- 
ertheless, a  more  respectful  attention 
for  the  purely  spiritual  claims  of  his 
work  than  the  young  bloods  whose  cry 
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is  "Art  for  Art"  are  usually  willing  to 
allow. 

Aspiration  and  intention— these  claim 
the  first  consideration  of  the  master. 
If  the  thought  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
picture  be  but  elevated  and  ennobling, 
the  subject,  and  even  the  work  itself, 
are  regarded  as  of  relatively  little  im- 
portance; they  are  his  signposts  to  the 
thought  to  be  expressed.  Then,  and 
only  then,  is  his  concern  awakened  to 
composition  of  line  and  rhythmic 
beauty  (both  in  the  order  named,  and 
developed  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
painter's  power  or  purpose);  then  to 
nobility  and  character  of  form,  with 
due  reference  to  artistic  principles— 
for  it  is  fitting  that  the  signposts  be 
fashioned  as  perfect  as  possible.  Fi- 
nally, color,  harmony,  and  dignity  are 
imported,  that  the  work  may  result  in 
a  monumental  whole.  But  the  picture 
resulting  is  not  necessarily  allegorical; 
it  is,  more  accurately  speaking,  sug- 
gestive. 

His  aim,  therefore,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence his  pictures,  are  of  necessity 
somewhat  vague  and  visionary,  so  that 
absolute  completeness  is  difficult;  al- 
most, indeed,  a  contradiction.  The  ar- 
tist is  held  not  less  by  his  imagination 
than  by  a  strong  feeling  of  what  hu- 
manity, awakened  to  a  true  sense  of 
its  dignity,  might  be,  and  what  it  most 
certainly  is  not— dragged  doAvn  as  it  is 
by  ignoble  thoughts  and  unworthy  as- 
pirations. "Divinity  in  man,"  Mr. 
Watts  once  exclaimed  while  asserting 
this  point,  "is  like  a  lamp  in  a.  casque; 
you  may  let  the  light  shine  forth,  or 
you  may  stifle  it,  as  men  generally  do, 
by  shutting  the  vizor  down;  but  it  is 
always  there." 

Years  ago  Mr.  Ruskin  declared  that 
Mr.  Watts  was  the  one  painter  of 
thought  and  history  in  England.  But 
the  artist  in  a  measure  repudiates  the 
implied  compliment.  He  makes  no 
claim  to  be  a  painter  of  history.  For 
history  painting  is  not  much  more  than 
elaborate  genre,  resulting  in  what  are 
practically  "costume-pieces"  that  leave 
us  cold,  if  not  indifferent.  He  is 
never,  therefore,  historical  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense.    Literary  he  may  be:  but 
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even  then  not  simply  narrative;  and  lie 
always  maintains  the  artistic  and  po- 
etic sense.  Yet,  whatever  his  deserts, 
Mr.  Watts  seems  to  care  little  for  con- 
sideration as  an  artist  at  all — nor  as  a 
preacher  either,  nor  as  a  teacher.  He 
is  rather  a  thinker  who  would  have 
all  men  think  for  themselves;  a  man  of 
noble  dreams  who  would  have  those 
dreams  reality;  a  seer  to  whom  nature 
has  been  but  partially  kind  in  bestow- 
ing on  him  the  gift  of  elevated  concep- 
tion which  he  would  rather  put  into 
words  with  the  pen  than  with  the 
brush  translate  them  into  form.  To 
that  cause  perhaps  we  must  attribute 
his  passionate  desire  to  raise  painting, 
intellectually,  to  the  side  of  poetry- 
tit  pictura,  poesis— and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  combat  the  idea  that  "Art  for 
Art"  is  the  only  principle,  or  even  the 
best.  "I  do  not  deny,"  he  wrote  to  me 
many  years  ago  on  this  very  subject, 
"that  beautiful  technique  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  extremely  valuable 
achievement;  but  it  can  never  alone 
place  a  work  of  art  on  the  level  of  the 
highest  effort  in  poetry;  and  by  this 
it  should  stand.  That  any  work  of 
mine  can  do  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
claim;  no  one  knows  better  than  I  do 
how  defective  all  my  efforts  are.  But 
I  cannot  give  up  the  hope  that  a  direc- 
tion is  indicated  not  unworthy,  and 
that  a  vein  of  poetical  and  intellectual 
suggestion  is  laid  bare  which  may  be 
worked  with  more  effect  by  some  who 
will  come  after." 

The  careful  study  of  Mr.  Watts's  am, 
other  than  landscape,  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  it  comprises  three  sections  of 
well-marked  distinction.  The  first  is 
the  Realistic,  in  which,  as  in  the  por- 
traits, absolute  truth  of  resemblance  is 
a  chief  consideration.  The  second  is 
the  Typical,  in  which,  as  in  "Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,"  "Eve,"  and  "Mammon," 
the  figures  represent  types  of  human- 
ity, pure  and  simple.  The  third  sec- 
tion is  the  Symbolical,  in  which  the  fig- 
ures are  abstractions.  Of  this  section 
"The  Court  of  Death,"  "Dedicated  to 
all  the  Churches,"  and  "Time,  Death. 
and  Judgment"  are  examples.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  are    the     exercises     in 


color  and  in  atmospheric  effects,  in 
which  the  artist  has  proved  a  superior- 
ity almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  interest 
of  his  portraiture  and  subject-work. 
But  "Uldra,"  and  "The  Three  God- 
desses," with  "Off  Corsica,"  and  that 
golden  glory  representing  the  sun 
bursting  through  the  rain-laden  atrno 
sphere  after  the  Flood,  are  in  them- 
selves achievements  of  a  remarkable 
kind  and  of  unusual  value;  for  few 
now  aim  at  that  beauty  of  prismatic 
color  to  which  Mr.  Watts  devotes  so 
much  time  and  happy  effort,  as  Turner 
in  some  sort  strove  before  him. 

No  section  of  his  art,  it  seems  to  me, 
illustrates  more  completely  his  strength 
and  his  limitations  than  that  of  por- 
traiture. It  should  be  understood  that, 
despite  the  place  accorded  to  him  in 
the  public  estimation,  Mr.  Watts  is  but 
incidentally  a  portrait-painter,  never 
having  regarded  the  practice  of  por- 
traiture otherwise  than  as  a  means  of 
study  or  of  supplying  him  with  the 
wherewithal  of  doing  work  of  another 
class  less  acceptable  as  a  rule  to  the 
ordinary  collector,  and  therefore 
wholly  unremunerative.  Indeed,  under 
other  circumstances  it  is  likely  that  Mr. 
Watts  would  never  have  been  known 
as  a  professional  portrait  painter  at 
all.  As  it  was,  however,  he  was  for 
many  years  the  leading  English  por- 
traitist of  his  day,  but  quitted  a  lucra- 
tive practice  as  soon  as  he  was  placed 
so  far  beyond  anxieties  for  the  future 
as  prudence  demanded. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  in  por- 
trait painting,  realism  is  the  dominant 
note;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Watts  is  beyond 
all  else  an  idealist,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  his  greatest  quality 
might  have  presented  itself  as  an  in- 
superable defect.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  "realism"  is  a  term 
a  good  deal  misused  and  misapplied. 
It  has  been  usurped  by  the  modern 
French  school  and  appropriated  gen- 
erally by  an  aspect  of  art  so  different 
from  that  not  only  of  Mr.  Watts,  but 
equally  of  the  whole  healthy  tendency 
of  the  English  school,  that  for  distinc 
tion's  sake  the  quality  of  his  portrai- 
ture may  best  be  expressed     by    the 
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paradoxical  term  of  "ideal  realism." 
and  so  cast  into  danger  of  being  con- 
founded with  "idealism"  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  realism  of  Holl  and  Millais 
may  have  little  in  common— at  least  in 
later  years— with  that  of  Mr.  Watts, 
yet  neither  painter  had  admirer  more 
sincere  than  he.  That  the  first-named 
was  not  enough  appreciated  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Watts  more  than  once  as- 
sert, while  of  Millais  he  believed  that, 
though  he  lacked  imagination,  he  was 
approached  by  none  for  brilliant,  vital 
perceptions,  nor,  except  by  Velazquez, 
was  ever  rivalled  by  any  man  who 
ever  lived  in  the  success  with  which  he 
obtained  the  aspect  of  the  individual. 

But,  after  all,  this  excellence,  how- 
ever supreme  in  itself,  does  not  reach 
the  consummate  point  of  what  is  possi- 
ble to  the  portrait-painter,  if  the  artist 
stops  short  at  externals.  If  he  gives  us 
a  slavish  copy,  however  perfect,  of  tne 
model's  features,  unqualified  and  un- 
compromising though  the  truth  may 
be,  he  gives  us  but  surface  truth  alone. 
The  lights  and  shadows  that  played 
upon  the  face  in  the  searching  studio 
light,  the  wrinkle  on  the  forehead  and 
the  wart  upon  the  cheek,  would  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  more  thoughtful 
quality  of  Mr.  Watts's  mind.  While, 
according  to  facial  resemblance,  all  it 
is  in  his  power  to  render,  he  aims 
chiefly  at  realizing  his  sitters'  habit  of 
thought,  disposition,  and  character, 
their  very  walk  of  life,  as  these  might 
reveal  themselves  upon  their  face  as 
they  sit  by  their  own  fireside.  Here, 
then,  are  the  elements  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  artist's  work, 
fully  displayed  in  the  wonderful  series 
of  great  men  and  fair  women  that 
many  consider  as  his  capital  life's 
work.  It  is  obvious  that  the  most  com- 
mon aspect  of  a  man's  face,  the  bare 
features  undisturbed  and  unlit  by  any 
expression,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  rec- 
ognizable; for  the  most  characteristic 
intellectual  expression  need  not  by  any 
means  be  the  commonest,  nor  that  by 
which  the  sitter  is  best  known  to  his 
friends.  It  is  Mr.  Watts's  practice 
thoroughly  to  study  his  subject  before 
painting  him,   not  only  by  simple  ob- 


servation, but  also  by  conversation  on 
the  matters  that  touch  him  most,  so 
bringing  his  worthier  self  to  the  sur- 
face. Partly  for  this  reason  do  we  find 
on  all  the  countenances  in  these  im- 
pressive portrait-pictures  the  loftiest 
expressions  of  which  they  are  capable, 
even  though  in  some  cases  the  more 
obvious  resemblance  of  the  features 
has  been  somewhat  neglected.  Partly, 
I  said;  for  another,  an  intruding,  con- 
sideration is  to  be  taken  into  account- 
perhaps  unsuspected  by  the  artist  him- 
self. This  is  his  own  personality.  He 
has  always  shrunk  from  the  pitfall  of 
mannerism  and  from  every  trick  of 
method,  drawing,  or  technique,  in 
treatment  or  in  touch,  that  comes  al- 
most natural  to  a  painter;  indeed,  an 
examination  of  the  portraits  will  show 
that  in  no  two  portraits  are  the  noses, 
for  example,  painted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nor  is  the  drawing  of  the  nostrils 
precisely  similar.  But  no  more  than 
the  great  imaginative  painters  of  old- 
all  of  whom  produced  portraits,  and, 
moreover,  sometimes  found  in  them 
the  initial  ideas  of  their  greatest  works 
—has  Mr.  Watts  been  able  to  suppress 
his  own  intellect,  seek  as  he  would  to 
suppress  his  individuality.  We  find  as 
a  result  this  curious  circumstance:  that 
while  he  invariably  ennobles  every 
head  he  touches  and  lifts  his  sitter  to 
his  own  intellectual  level,  he  has  fallen 
short  only  in  the  portraits  of  certain 
of  the  greatest  of  them,  with  whom  he 
has  not  been,  apparently,  in  entire 
sympathy.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  cite  the 
likeness  of  Carlyle,  for  that  was  but  a 
two  hours'  study,  and  it  has  always 
been  the  painter's  habit  not  to  spare 
himself  in  the  number  of  sittings  he 
demands. 

His  work  in  portraiture,  therefore, 
shows  a  strongly  marked  individuality 
of  an  impersonal  kind.  It  has  become 
sculpturesque  and  monumental  in 
character,  and  rich  in  beauty,  although 
the  painter  never,  for  all  his  vogue,  has 
stooped  to  use  that  most  popular  of  all 
portrait  painters'  color  mediums— flat- 
tery. It  is,  moreover,  so  elevated  and 
so  imaginative  that  in  his  case  por- 
traiture is  raised  far  beyond  the  reach 
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of  Juvenal's  sarcastic  shaft.    Mr.  Rus- 

kin  has  recorded  his  belief  that 
••Watts's  portraits  are  not  realistic 
enough  to  last;"  but  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  who  himself  preferred  spirit- 
ual to  more  concrete  qualities  in  por- 
trait-painting, classed  them  above  Mil- 
lais's  by  reason  of  their  high  level  of 
style  and  dignity,  to  which  the  latter 
attained  not  more  than  once  or  twice. 
Although  symbolism  is  Mr,  Watts's 
most  obvious  characteristic,  it  is  the 
characteristic  not  of  the  painter  but  of 
the  thinker.  That  he  has  been  able  to 
practise  it  successfully  in  his  art  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
achievements.  When  M.  de  la  Size- 
ranne,  disbelieving  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  symbolism  not  an  act- 
ual survival,  such  as  we  may  still  hud 
in  Germany,  declared  that  he  had 
mounted  the  staircase  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  with  one  set.  of 
opinions,  and  had  descended  it  with 
<iuite  another,  he  probably  paid  the 
artist  a  higher  compliment  than  he  had 
any  notion  of.  If  Mr.  Watts  were  told 
(as,  in  fact,  he  often  has  been  told)  that 
his  work  is  literary,  symbolic,  and  not 
to  be  judged  as  "art,"  at  all,  he  would 
assuredly  accept  the  judgment  as  wel- 
come praise.  The  painter's  craft,  pure 
and  simple,  is  to  him  the  craft  of  the 
painter  and  nothing  more,  and  its  skill, 
something  to  employ  to  good,  and  not 
to  little,  purpose.  Appreciating  to  the 
full  the  transcendent  power  of  the  old 
Dutch  school  in  imitative  painting, 
with  their  miracles  of  color,  luminos- 
ity, and  shadow,  a  man  of  his  stamp 
of  mind  must  naturally  dephn-e  that 
painters  who  had  so  completely  mas- 
tered the  grammar  and  language  of 
their  art,  failed  to  use  their  knowledge 
to  express  thoughts,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  defined  as  such,  other  than  intel- 
lectually childish  or  unfeignedly  vulgar, 
by  which  they  produced,  so  far  as  sig- 
nificance is  concerned,  nothing  more 
than  the  results  of  observation. 
Francia  and  Mabuse  we  may  always 
admire  as  magicians  of  the  brush,  but 
will  they  ever  take  their  place  beside 
Michael  Angelo?  "I  would  not  like  to 
be  left  in  a     room     alone     with     the 


'Moses,'  "  said  Thackeray  of  the  sculp- 
tor's masterpiece:  "the  greatest  figure 
that  ever  Avas  carved."  The  spirit  of 
Thackeray's  tribute  to  the  triumph  of 
the  influence  of  imagination  over  exe- 
cution is  in  this  instance  incense  also 
on  the  altar  of  Mr.  AVatts's  art.  After 
all,  asks  the  painter,  why  should  a  pic 
ture  address  itself  only  to  the  eye? 
Why  should  it  stop  at  the  retina  and 
not  pass  on  in  its  appeal  to  that  intel- 
lect which  governs  and  includes  all  the 
senses?  Artistic  justification  surely 
lies  in  the  argument  that  philosophical 
painting  is  higher  than  other  forms,  by 
reason  of  the  wider  field  open  for  the 
realization  of  poetical  transcriptions  of 
scenes  from  life.  The  idea  that  the 
sole  object  of  Art  is  to  please  the  eye 
is,  he  holds,  an  insult  to  the  sister  of 
Poetry,  suggesting  as  it  does  a  mission 
of  unworthy  triviality;  and  an  affront 
to  the  intellect  of  man,  by  supposing 
that  it  can  be  satisfied  with  extracting 
so  meagre  a  yield  of  gold  from  so  II- 
limitably  rich  a  mine.  If  our  emotions 
can  be  stirred  by  the  spectacle  of  Art 
•with  a  purpose,"  are  we  still  to  con- 
sider that  Art's  mission  is  no  higher 
than  to  tickle  the  eye  with  color,  to 
charm  it  with  dexterity,  or— not  to  do 
violence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Newest 
Criticism— to  please  with  skilful  ren- 
dering of  atmosphere,  truthful  juxta- 
position of  tone,  distinction  of  "com- 
position," or  graceful  sweep  of  line? 
If  we  may  have  these,  why  not  some- 
thing more?  "The  opinion  that  Art 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
cult,"  wrote  Mr.  Watts  to  me  in  1888. 
"if  widely  shared  by  artists  and  lovers 
of  art,  would  make  any  approach  to 
the  greatness  of  former  production  im- 
possible. The  claim  of  art  to  an  origi- 
nal place  with  poetry  must  be  upheld, 
at  least  by  some,  and  I  hope  that  a 
band  of  artists  will  always  be  found 
to  fight  for  this  with  pencil  or  with 
pen.  As  far  as  my  strength  will  per- 
mit, I  will  be  a  standard-bearer/' 

It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
symbolism  is  possible  in  these  days  of 
material  thought,  when  religion,  the 
true  origin  of  all  the  highest  art,  is  on 
the  wane.    If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
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argues,  that  symbolism  is  not  invented, 
but  only  adopted,  there  is  still  inven- 
tion demanded  for  the  adoption;  and 
as  invention  is  not  so  rare  a  thing  as 
poetic  imagination,  it  follows  that 
there  may  still  be  hopes  for  the  true 
symbolism,  which  is  not  the  insipid 
allegory  masquerading  as  "decorative 
art"  that  Ave  often  see.  But  a  sym- 
bolic work  must  be  neither  anecdotal 
nor  indecisive  in  its  appeal.  It  mast 
incarnate,  so  to  say,  the  idea  it  repre- 
sents; it  must  force  that  idea  on  the 
beholder,  and  awaken  in  him  a  respon- 
sive emotion  akin  to  that  which  filled 
the  painter  when  he  conceived  it.  The 
picture  of  a  woman  with  the  material 
attributes  of  Justice  in  her  hand  and 
around  her  eyes  is  only  emblematic, 
until  the  spectator  is  filled  with  a 
sense  of  the  intellectual  attributes  of 
Justice— honesty,  firmness,  majesty  of 
the  Law;  and  not  till  then  does  the 
emblematic  or  "significant"  work  be- 
come actually  "symbolic."  Judged  by 
this  standard,  Mr.  Watts'*  "Justice" 
is,  to  the  modern  mind,  as  much  su- 
perior as  an  intellectual  work  to  Gi- 
otto's, as  his  conception  of  the  gran- 
deur of  Death  surpasses  Holbein's 
or  Diiror's. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of 
these  great  pictures  that  they  are  al- 
most elemental  in  their  simplicity,  and 
that  in  whatever  quarter  they  may  be 
exhibited  they  attract  alike  the  culti- 
vated and  the  uneducated;  indeed,  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  their  exhibi- 
tion at  Birmingham  the  great  gallery, 
it  was  reported,  was  "always  crowded, 
often  impassable."  It  is  not  only  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
populace  for  the  ideal,  the  elevated, 
and  the  allegorical;  it  is  also  that  Mr. 
Watts's  art  contains  in  itself  so  many 
sympathetic  elements.  It  is  Greek  in 
its  philosophic  spirit  and  in  its  display 
of  material  beauty,  and  Christian  in 
its  clear  appeal  to  man's  righteousness 
and  love.  "Greek  Art,"  said  George 
Henry  Lewes,  "is  a  lute,  not  an  or- 
gan." Mr.  Watts's  art  includes  the 
strains  of  both,  and  the  painter's  dom- 
inant ambition— that  if  his  more  seri- 
ous works  were  viewed  during  the  exe- 


cution of  Beethoven's  "Moonlight  So- 
nata," or  during  the  reading  of  the 
Book  of  Job  or  "Paradise  Lost,"  they 
might  be  felt  in  harmony  and  keeping- 
is  in  the  case  of  most  persons  likely 
to  be  realized.  Moreover,  his  art,  not 
wholly  unlike  Kaulbach's,  though 
more  mysterious  and  far  more  elevated 
in  conception,  has  a  touch  of  German 
mysticism.  It  has  not  a  little  of  the 
romance  and  fancy  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  with  added  solemnity, 
both  of  purpose  and  feeling.  It  comes 
into  tangential  touch  with  Rossetti  iu 
artistic  sentiment  and  poetry,  but  it  is 
altogether  free  from  sensuousness. 
Blake  is  perhaps  nearest  to  him  in  im- 
agination, but  furthest  from  him  in 
ordered  thought  and  power  of  execu- 
tion. In  Mr.  Watts  the  public  find  the 
artist,  poet,  moralist,  and  preacher  in 
one,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  his 
popularity. 

Leaving  untouched  for  the  moment 
the  debatable  ground  of  the  place  of 
allegory  in  art,  we  must  admit,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Watts  is  the  greatest  symbol- 
ist who  in  this  country  has  ever  used 
paint  to  express  his  ideas.  If  compari- 
son be  made  with  all  who  have  at- 
tempted it,  from  Reynolds  to  Leigh- 
ton,  no  doubt  of  his  supremacy  can  be 
entertained.  They  touched  their  sub- 
jects: he  touches  his  spectators.  For 
he  seeks  not  only  abstract  beauty,  but 
beauty  <>♦*  idea  and  spiritual  truths— es- 
sentially the  beauty  of  morality  and 
of  thought;  not  as  a  preacher  merely— 
for  he  does  not  seek  to  be  didactic— 
but  as  a  poet.  Examine,  for  example, 
the  smaller  picture  of  "The  Rider  on 
the  White  Horse"  (for  his  sketches  are 
often  superior  in  inspiration  and  spon- 
taneity to  the  large  works  elaborated 
from  them),  and  compare  his  realiza- 
tion with  the  text  in  "Revelations." 
His  horseman  is  indeed  riding  forth 
"conquering  and  to  conquer;"  but  not 
as  other  painters  have  represented  him 
—with  jaw  set  and  fierce  and  lowering 
brow.  Mr.  Watts's  "Rider"  full  of 
power  and  majesty,  has  the  self-reli- 
ance, the  benevolent  repose  of  a  con- 
scious divinity — a  figure  that  none  but 
an   epic  poet   could     have    conceived. 
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Lyrics  he  has  given,  too,  in  symbols 
conceived  in  a  lighter  vein— playful 
subjects  thrown  lightly  off  "as  the  mu- 
sician runs  his  Augers  over  the  keys." 
The  artist's  motto,  "Remember  the 
Daisies,"  in  itself  touches  a  keynote  in 
his  love  for  symbol;  and  the  feeling  re- 
vealed for  the  beauty  of  lowliness,  and 
sympathy  with  down-trodden  humil- 
ity, are  pictured  in  the  phrase. 

His  great  symbolical  canvases,  then 
—his  "Court  of  Death,"  "Love  and 
Death,"  "Love  and  Life,"  "Hope," 
"The  Messenger  of  Death,"  "Mam- 
mon," "Vindictive  Anger,"  "The  Mino- 
taur," the  synthetic  series  of  "Eve," 
and  the  rest,  as  well  as  his  great  sculp- 
tures, "Hugh  Lupus"  and  "Physical 
Energy"— are  intended  to  present  a 
series  of  reflections  of  an  ethical  char- 
acter, a  pictorial  Book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
or  Omar  Khayyam  with  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  spirituality.  They  are  in- 
spired by  a  sense  of  the  loss  in  Art, 
at  any  rate  in  England,  of  the  serious- 
ness which  we  feel  to  dominate  the 
great  art  of  Greece  and  of  mediaeval 
Italy;  hardly  less  by  the  absence  of 
any  echo  of  the  best  and  noblest  side 
of  our  English  national  life.  The 
Parthenon,  with  its  great  statue  or 
Pallas  and  the  Panathenaic  Frieze,  em- 
bodied the  national  character,  spiritual 
and  physical,  of  Greece  generally,  and 
of  Athens  in  particular;  and  equally 
did  the  mediaeval  art  of  Italy  interpret 
the  national  life  of  the  age.  With  the 
exception  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  aud 
Old  Crome,  few  of  our  artists  have  re- 
flected by  seriousness  of  style  the  true 
qualities  of  the  English  character. 
Whatever  reservations  we  may  make 
in  respect  to  Mr.  Watts's  view  of  the 
functions  of  art,  we  cannot  withhold 
from  him  the  acknowledgment  due  to 
his  patriotic  achievement,  nor  allow  to 
pass  without  a  word  the  willing  sac- 
rifice, worthy  of  San  Giovanni  da  Fie- 
sole  himself,  of  a  great  fortune  and 
public  honors  which  the  endeavor  en- 
tailed. Just  as  his  art  has  been 
worked  out  simply,  quietly,  and  thor- 
oughly, so  his  influence  should  be  deep 
and  lasting. 

As  a  painter  of  reverent  emotion  Mr. 


Watts  is  a  Fra  Angelico  without  the 
profession  of  religious  faith,  repudiat- 
ing the  narrower  construction  of  Prud- 
homme's  contention  that  "Art  is  a 
Priesthood."  It  is  to  be  observed— a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  a  painter 
who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  ethical 
and  religious  thought— that  he  has 
never  dealt  with  dogma  or  doctrine. 
So  unsectarian  is  he  that  he  has  al- 
ways avoided  in  his  works  even  the 
ordinary  theological  emblems  and 
symbols;  indeed,  not  so  much  as  a 
cross  is  to  be  seen  in  any  of  his  pic- 
tures. He  paints  Righteousness,  bur 
not  Religion;  and  personifies  Sin,  but 
never  as  the  Devil;  nor  has  he  ever 
given  us  an  "Enemy  sowing  Tares," 
such  as  we  have  had  from  Millais, 
from  Overbeck,  and  even  Felicien 
Rops. 

"You  must  not  speak  of  my  'the- 
ology,' "  he  said  once,  when  I  let  fall 
the  word;  "it  should  rather  be  called 
religious  philosophy.  For  I  do  not  ad- 
mit that  Reason  can  be  banished  at  the 
behest  of  belief.  I  might  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  holding  up  my  hand  when 
such  a  contention  is  advanced,  and  tick 
off  on  my  fingers  'Faith,'  'Venera- 
tion,' and  so  on;  but  those  fingers  can- 
not effectively  grip  or  grasp  till  the 
thumb,  Reason,  completes  the  whole." 
It  is  wholly  absurd  to  suggest  that  he 
is  a  "mystic,"  as  he  is  sometimes  re- 
proached. He  doubtless  believes  that 
there  is  something  mysterious— the 
spirit  of  a  great  Creator— in  all  living 
things;  and  most  of  all  in  man  as  the 
greatest  in  creation,  dowered  with  tin4 
greatest  brain  power  and  intellect.  "It 
may  shock  you,"  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  "but  I  feel  that  one  creed  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  that  Nature- 
Divinity— Humanity  are  to  me  almost 
convertible  terms." 

From  this  philosophic  love  of  human- 
ity springs  the  fervid,  almost  pas 
sionate,  earnestness  with  which  he 
seeks  to  combat  the  Greek  idea  of 
Death— of  Death  the  Destroyer;  of  the 
grim  and  grisly  spectre  of  Dttrer'.H 
"Dance."  His  obvious  aim  has  been 
to  impress  us  with  a  theme  to  which 
he  returns  again  and  again  in  his  more 
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lofty  compositions;  giving  us,  not 
Death  itself,  but  rather  the  Angel  of 
Death;  inevitable,  inexorable,  irresist- 
ible, but  stripped  of  the  dread  and  hor- 
rors with  which  painters  have  loved  to 
invest  it,  like  Prempeh  in  his  "Sacred 
Grove."  The  conventional  skull  and 
cross-bones  view,  which,  I  suppose,  at- 
tained its  fullest  development  in  the 
weird,  infernal  masque  designed  by 
Piero  di  Cosimo  for  the  Florence  carni- 
val, and  which,  with  its  decked-out 
terrors,  and  its  "screaming  horror's 
funeral  cry,"  is  made  more  awful  than 
death  itself,  Mr.  Watts  from  the  first 
set  himself  to  supersede  by  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  philosophic  belief.  He 
ranged  himself  by  the  side  of  the  elder 
Drelincourt  and  of  Michael  Angelo. 
"If  life  be  a  pleasure,"  said  Buonarotti, 
"so  death  should  also  be,  for  it  is  given 
to  us  by  the  same  Master."  Just  so 
Mr.  Watts,  almost  alone  in  his  day, 
has  given  us,  in  a  dozen  canvases, 
Death  the  Consoler— the  messenger 
from  whom,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  es- 
cape, yet  who  is  neither  ungracious  nor 
unkind— now  as  a  beautiful  maid,  as 
in  "Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,"  dow 
as  a  gentle  nurse,  as  in  "Death  Crown- 
ing Innocence,"  or,  again,  as  a  digni- 
fied Presence,  as  in  "Love  and  Death." 
The  first-mentioned  picture  may,  T 
think,  profitably  be  compared  with 
Holbein's  woodcut  known  as  "Knight, 
Death,  and  the  Devil,"  the  composi- 
tion of  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
when  the  enormous  spiritual  superior- 
ity of  the  English  master's  conception 
will  at  once  be  apparent.  "Death 
crowning  Innocence,"  with  a  golden 
aureole  of  purity  has  solaced  many  a 
bereaved  and  afflicted  mother;  and  this 
fact  I  know — although  some  may  laugh 
—has  been  a  reward  far  more  precious 
to  the  painter  than  any  praise  that 
men  could  heap  on  its  beauty  of  line, 
its  merits  of  technique,  or  its  dexterity 
of  handling. 

The  general  respect  for  this  dexterity 
finds  little  response  in  Mr.  Watts's  ar- 
tistic philosophy.  That  he  could  be  as 
dexterous  as  any,  we  may  ascertain 
from  the  study  of  his  early  pictures. 
But  he  has  long  since  cast  it  aside,  and 


forsworn  it  as  a  vanity;  despised  it,  as 
all  vanity  should  be  despised,  when  it 
is  intended  as  mere  display,  as  most 
dexterity  must  nowadays  be  allowed 
to  be.  Merely  dexterous  painting— as 
most  modern  "impressionistic"  paint- 
ing is— offends  against  Nature  and  her 
laws,  for  Nature  is  not  dexterous,  but 
produces  slowly,  by  gradual  evolution. 
What  comes  in  a  flash,  goes  in  a  flash, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  flashy  in  its  essence. 
Dexterity,  according  to  Mr.  Watts,  is  a 
very  fine  thing  in  the  hand  of  an  ar- 
tist, but  if  not  backed  up  by  a  poetic 
imagination,  or  by  a  sense  of— and 
striving  for— nobility,  it  makes  a  mere 
painter  of  the  man  who  has  it;  a 
craftsman,  and  nothing  more.  The 
fine  colorist  can  no  more  secure  the 
greatest  triumphs  by  swift  painting 
than  the  great  miniaturist  reached  per- 
fection by  cold  calculation.  It  is,  in- 
deed, more  than  doubtful  whether  ob- 
viously dexterous  work,  however  good, 
can  give  lasting  pleasure;  it  will  aston- 
ish and  please  for  a  time,  but  it  will 
never  be  loved.  To  be  successful,  the 
appearance  of  ease  must  not  be  appar- 
ent or  obtrusive;  and  if  not  apparent  it 
is  of  no  conseque  ce  if  the  excellent  re- 
sult is  due  to  bravura  manipulation  or 
to  heart-breaking  pains.  But  pains  are 
likelier  to  produce  a  fine  picture  than 
dash,  in  the  representation  of  the  ful- 
ness and  loveliness  of  Nature.  The 
matter  lies  deeper  than  the  "rever- 
ence" for  which  Mr.  Ruskin  pleads;  it 
lies  in  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  human  character  itself.  Manifesta- 
tions of  artistic  power  must  above  all 
be  sincere,  and  sincerity  and  love  of 
superficial  effect  are  hardly  compatible 
with  one  another.  This  distrust  of 
mere  dexterity,  with  its  final  abandon- 
ment by  Mr.  Watts,  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  case  of  the  great  French 
original  engraver,  Monsieur  A.  Lepere. 
In  the  beginning  his  work  was  in- 
tensely modern  and  "clever,"  for  to 
him  modernity  and  cleverness  seemed 
the  all-in-all  of  art.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  success  he  achieved— so  far  as  pub- 
lic recognition  and  applause  constitute 
success — his  sincerity  as  well  as  his 
mental    development   gradually     modi- 
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fled  his  views,  until  he  finally  came  to 
regard  them  with  suspicion  and  with 
scorn.  He  accordingly  simplified  his 
handling  of  wood  engraving  and  etch- 
ing as  Mr.  Watts  simplified  his 
painting,  and  habitually  refers  to  "vii- 
ntosite  '  as  ••despicable. "  Some  critics, 
especially  foreign  critics,  condemn  Mr. 
Watts  for  the  lack  of  the  very  quality 
he  has  purposely  forsworn,  and  fool- 
ishly dismiss  his  technique  as  that  of 
a  "barbare."  So  did  they  dismiss  one 
of  the  greatest  of  their  own  painters, 
whose  chief  excellence  Thackeray  had 
the  wit  to  appreciate.  **M.  Delacroix," 
said  he.  "has  produced  a  number  of 
rude,  barbarous  pictures:  but  there  is 
the  stamp  of  genius  on  all  of  them,  the 
great  poetical  intention,  which  is 
worth  all  your  execution;"  words,  some 
of  them,  which  might  have  been  writ- 
ten of  Mr.  Watts  himself. 

It  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  nude 
that  Mr.  Watts  rises  to  the  fullest  ex 
pression  of  his  art  as  a  painter.  With 
him  the  nude  does  not  represent  sim- 
ply the  unclothed:  in  the  first  instance, 
during  what  I  would  call  his  Second 
Manner,  not  even  actual  flesh.  The 
primary  intention  is  the  rendering  of 
"types  of  humanity,"  the  employment 
of  the  human  body  to  personify  an 
idea— a  purpose  which  would,  of 
course,  be  utterly  defeated  by  the  par- 
ticularizing use  of  draped  figures.  By 
eliminating  from  it  all  the  elements  of 
reality,  and  by  infusing  into  it  that 
sense  of  "style"  which  pervades  all  his 
work,  even  the  least  successful,  the 
painter  brings  his  representation  of  the 
nude  nearer  to  the  flesh  of  Titian  than 
any  English  painter,  except  Etty  at  his 
best,  who  ever  lived.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  even  less  of  the  quality  of 
looking-glass  reflection  of  the  figure 
than  we  find  in  the  great  Venetian; 
for.  while  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  most  subtle  handling  of  color  in  all 
the  range  of  art,  it  is  purposely  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Watts  only  as  the  most 
expressive  of  all  symbols,  "clothed  in 
the  garment  of  perfect  purity."  M. 
Chesneau  was  probably  right  when  he 
declared  the  artist  who  produced  "The 
Three  Goddesses"  and    "Orpheus    and 


Eurydice"  to  be  the  only  Englishman 
who  combined  an  appreciation  of  the 
nude  in  art  with  the  ability  to  portray 
it.  More  than  the  texture  and  the  in- 
finite variety  of  color  of  flesh  is  at- 
tempted—qualities which  are  subservi 
ent  in  the  estimation  of  a  painter 
whose  ambition  it  has  been  to  look  pri- 
marily, as  Phidias  did,  for  the  form 
and  dignity  of  the  human  structure, 
with  its  monumental  character,  its 
power,  and  its  fascinating  play  of 
muscle.  The  small,  half-length  "Ari- 
adne,"  Madox  Brown— by  no  means  an 
over-indulgent  critic — declared  to  be 
"as  fine  as  a  fine  Etty;"  but  other 
works  better  display  that  grandeur  of 
form  and  composition  which  Lord 
Leighton  so  warmly  admired  as  the 
quality  rarest  of  all  gifts  among  En- 
glish painters. 

Into  the  technique  of  Mr.  Watts'  s 
painting  it  is  not  needful  here  to  enter, 
either  to  criticise  or  describe.  But  in 
explanation,  not  in  excuse,  of  the  ar- 
tist's occasional  departure  from  aca- 
demic proportions  (which  many  decry 
as  one  of  the  seven  cardinal  sins  in 
art),  it  may  be  said  that,  while  correct 
anatomy  and  excellence  of  flgure- 
drawing  are  no  more  despised  by  him 
than  by  any  other  master,  accuracy,  as 
such,  occupying  his  attention  in  a 
minor  degree  than  the  main  lines  of 
his  composition,  must  yield  (if  it  clash) 
to  the  dominating  significance  of  the 
work.  Even  here  he  follows  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  when  he  drew  figures 
from  nine  to  even  twelve  heads  high 
with  the  sole  object  of  securing  a  cer- 
tain beauty  and  grace  not  to  be  found 
in  the  natural  body,  retorted  to  his 
critics  that  a  work  should  be  measured 
with  the  eye,  and  not  with  the  hand; 
"for  the  eye,  and  not  the  hand,  is  the 
judge  of  a  work  of  art." 

There  are  qualities  in  Mr.  Watts's 
pictures  to  be  looked  for  other  than 
the  purity  and  range  of  color— the  va- 
riety of  texture  which  is  needed  to 
support  the  movement  of  light  and  at- 
mosphere in  a  picture— the  broken  sur- 
face, which  other  artists  so  carefully 
avoid— the  outline  which  is  never  in- 
sisted on,  and  is  only  lost  to  be  found 
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again— and,  above  all,  that  mystery 
which,  as  a  quality  in  painting,  is  the 
one  vital  superiority  which  modem  art 
can  boast  over  that  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  old.  There  may  be  little  dis- 
play of  humor  in  the  work,  though 
plenty  of  playful  fancy.  To  be  a  wit, 
a  man  must  have  a  quick  head  and  a 
sluggish  heart.  In  that  sense  Mr. 
Watts  is  no  wit.  His  art  is  the  pic- 
ture of  his  life:  a  life  in  which  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  elevated 
thought  throw  into  relief  the  highest 
philanthropy  and  patriotism  of  the 
perfect  citizen— a  life  which  is  sus- 
tained in  its  sad  outlook  upon  the  grim 
and  threatening  future  by  a  simple 
faith  in  his  fellow-man— like  the  star 
shining  in  his  picture  of  "Ararat,"  or 
the  lyre-string  answering  to  the  maid- 
en's touch  in  his  masterpiece  of 
"Hope." 

M.  H.  Spielmanx. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ETHICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

Whatever  men  and  women  disagree 
in,  they  must  surely  be  at  one  in  regard- 
ing morals  as  the  dominant  interest  of 
human  life.  When  we  say  that  a  per- 
son is  not  literary,  not  political,  not 
scientific,  we  mention  a  fact  concerning 
him.  When  we  say  that  he  is  not 
moral,  we  convey  a  warning  against 
him.  To  lack  an  interest  in  any  of  the 
three  subjects  just  mentioned  is  to  be 
subject  to  a  great  limitation  of  human 
interest;  to  be  indifferent  on  the  subject 
of  morality  is  to  be  not  in  tne  full  sense 
human.  Ethics— to  name  morality  in 
its  intellectual  aspect— is  to  all  other 
subjects  of  human  attention  what  En- 
gland is  in  India,  what  Rome  was  in  the 
ancient  world.  It  has  subjects,  allies, 
and  foes.  It  does  not,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  acknowledge  an  equal. 

Rut  it  is  also  true  that  moral  interests 
ean  be  sharply  distinguished  from  no 
other  interests  known  to  humanity. 
We  should  lose  much  of  what  is  most 
effective  in  literature  if  we  were  to  set 


aside  definite  moral  writing.  Look  only 
at  the  literary  productions  of  this  cen- 
tury. Carlyle  and  Ruskin  are  great 
preachers  just  as  much  as  they  are 
great  writers.  Carlyle  preached  the 
gospel  of  work.  All  that  was  best  in 
him  and  all  that  was  worst  in  him  con- 
centrated itself  at  the  heart  of  this 
lesson;  his  noble  peasant  sympathies 
found  here  a  fearless,  what  we  might 
call  for  want  of  a  better  word  a  pa- 
triotic, utterance;  here  he  is  on  his  native 
soil,  here  his  ancestral  virtues  proclaim 
themselves.  And  then  too  whatever  Is 
worst  in  him  finds  here  its  explanation. 
His  defence  of  slavery  must  be  re- 
garded, if  we  would  keep  any  sympathy 
with  him,  as  a  distorted  expression  of 
his  belief  that  the  habit  of  work  is  of 
greater  value  to  the  worker  even  than 
personal  liberty.  Ruskin  exalts  the 
duty  of  the  work  on  another  side.  He 
has  permanently  elevated  and  ennobled 
the  task  of  the  artist,  and  allied  it  with 
lessons  that  go  to  the  depth  of  our 
nature.  The  poetry,  the  vividness,  the 
musical  associations  with  which  Car- 
lyle has  enhaloed  the  prosaic  virtue  of 
industry,  have  been  by  Ruskin  im- 
pressed on  the  almost  equally  prosaic 
virtue  of  honesty;  he  has  given  art  new 
moaning  by  flooding  it  with  the  moral 
associations  of  truth.  No  pulpit  has 
been  the  focus  of  teaching  more  directly 
moral  than  the  writings  of  these  con- 
tributors to  what  is,  in  its  purest  sense, 
literature. 

But  both  these  eloquent  preachers 
belong  to  a  world  which  has  passed 
away.  Though  one  is  still  with  us,  and 
not  very  old.  we  all  feel  him  a  survivor 
of  a  vanished  school  of  thought.  He 
lived  through  that  intellectual  revolu- 
tion which,  in  bringing  forward  new 
conceptions  of  that  which  is,  partly 
changed  and  partly  eclipsed  the  old 
conceptions  of  what  ought  to  be;  but  his 
best  work  was  achieved  before  the  in- 
fluence of  this  revolution  was  felt,  and 
we  breathe  in  his  writings  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  bygone  time.  There  is  a 
different  spirit  in  every  writer  of  our 
day.  Literature  has  turned  from  the 
study  of  ideals  to  the  copy  of  any  suffi- 
ciently distinct  experience.    Mark  this 
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•change  in  the  succession  of  what  might 
be  called  the  laureateship  of  fiction.  If 
any  one  had  been  asked,  thirty,  or  even 
twenty  years  ago,  who  was  our  first 
writer  in  this  line,  he  or  she  would 
have  answered  George  Eliot,  and  at  the 
present  day  the  suffrage  would  be  given 
for  George  Meredith.  The  first  writer, 
amid  all  her  rich  and  varied  claims  on 
attention,  is  specially  significant  as  the 
exponent  of  an  age  of  transition.  She 
was  steeped  in  scientific  ideas,  but  the 
tone  of  appeal  in  her  earlier  works 
suggests  a  morality  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned stamp.  Adam  Bede  preaches  a 
moral  that  is  as  old  as  the  relations  of 
men  and  women,  and  preaches  it  in  the 
same  spirit  as  Scott,  for  instance,  in 
••The  Heart  of  Midlothian."  Here  we 
have  nothing  of  the  psychological 
problem;  we  track  the  consequences  of 
sin.  We  could  not  speak  quite  so  de- 
cidedly of  her  later  work,  but  we  still 
face  the  old  assumptions,  and  so  nearly 
are  they  seen  through  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, that  there  were  many  of  her 
readers,  and  among  them  those  who 
received  most  moral  stimulus  from 
what  they  read,  who  never  perceived 
the  difference  of  fundamental  belief. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  novels  of 
George  Meredith  the  least  keen-sighted 
of  readers  feels  a  change.  Nobody  can 
say,  in  listening  to  him,  that  the  thrill 
of  the  drama  is  combined  with  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  sermon.  The  tone  is  that 
of  impartial  demonstration,  of  a  respect 
for  fact  as  fact,  of  truth  in  the  sense, 
not  of  moral  claim,  but  of  science,  of 
photography.  George  Meredith  belongs 
wholly  to  this  side  of  the  great  up- 
heaval, of  which  the  "Origin  of  Species" 
marked  the  culminating  point.  A 
curious  illustration  of  his  non-morality 
occurs  to  recollection.  One  of  his  most 
admired  representations  thinly  veils  a 
well-known  heroine  of  actual  life,  and 
everybody  knows  that  Mrs.  Norton, 
though  an  unhappy  wife  and  a  passion- 
ately admired  beauty,  was  vindicated 
by  the  law  from  such  conduct  as  would 
have  justified  a  divorce.  Of  course,  this 
acquittal  is  mirrored  in  her  ideal  por- 
trait. Yet,  in  one  of  those  little  studies 
which  follow  the  track  of  great  books 


like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  I  remember  the 
idealized  Mrs.  Norton  being  represented 
as  a  divorcee.  And,  although  the  real 
woman  might  have  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  Mr.  Meredith's  ad- 
mirer, his  heroine  would  hardly  be  able 
to  recover  a  farthing  damages  from  auy 
one  of  us. 

The  moral  question  is,  in  the  novel,  a 
matter  of  detail;  it  may  escape  the  at- 
tention of  an  interested  reader.  It  is 
not  that  way  that  the  author's  energies 
are  directed.  His  sympathies  are 
neither  with  the  law  nor  the  law- 
breaker, they  go  in  another  direction 
altogether. 

If  we  come  down  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion we  see  the  change  in  a  more  com- 
plete and  therefore,  perhaps,  a  less 
aggressive  aspect.  But  turn  to  the 
writer  just  snatched  from  us  in  his 
brilliant  noon,  mark  the  complete  non- 
morality  of  Robert  Stevenson.  We 
have  in  his  novels  a  tone  of  entire 
scientific  impartiality;  he  describes 
good  and  bad  in  the  same  tones.  His 
one  parable  indeed  has  a  great  moral 
idea;  it  has  passed  into  proverbial  ex- 
pression and  taken  a  place  apart,  but  it 
is  no  characteristic  expression  of  his 
mind;  we  feel  it  rather  the  result  of 
chance  collision,  as  it  were,  between  his 
unrivalled  power  of  expression  and  an 
idea,  which  apart  from  that  vivid  power 
of  expression,  we  may  call  a  common- 
place. The  idea  there  so  powerfully  set 
forth,  of  evil  as  an  invader  in  man's 
nature,  of  a  true  self,  which  may  be 
libelled  and  obliterated  by  impulses  be- 
longing, as  it  were,  to  a  different  person- 
ality—this has  elsewhere  but  little  power 
over  him.  He  seems  to  take  it  as  a  fact 
like  other  facts,  not  one  holding  the 
clue  to  the  explanation  of  all.  His 
elaborate  painting  of  a  vulgar  and 
loathsome  wretch  in  "Ebb  Tide,"  for  in- 
stance, represents  what  in  actual  life 
would  be  altogether  repulsive;  its  inter- 
est is  due  merely  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  portraiture.  We  feel  this  most 
when  we  reach  ground  haunted  by  the 
presence  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 
The  story  he  has  left  half  told  would 
have  been  full  of  pathos  as  Scott  would 
have  told  it.    As  Stevenson  has  told  it 
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the  interest  is  that  of  a  problem  in 
heredity.  The  son  of  a  weak,  loving, 
pious  mother,  and  a  coarse,  strong,  hard 
father  inherits  a  bewildering  moral 
equipment,  and  we  follow  his  history  as 
the  development  of  this  blended  heri- 
tage. It  is  a  theme  specially  interesting 
to  our  time,  and  could  not  find  more 
skilled  and  finished  treatment,  but  if  we 
read  it  immediately  after  any  of  Scott's 
stories  we  should  be  struck  with  the 
change  of  moral  atmosphere.  Scott 
could  not  have  described  the  brutal 
jeers  with  which  the  father,  a  judge 
known  to  all  readers  of  his  (Scott's) 
memoirs,  pursues  the  criminal  towards 
the  gallows  without  betraying  some 
touch  of  sympathy  with  the  wretched 
victim.  Had  he  made  Lord  Braxfield  a 
figure  in  fiction,  as  Stevenson  has  done, 
he  would  not  have  recorded  these  scoffs 
and  jeers,  together  with  the  bitter  pro- 
test of  the  son,  and  left  them  as  equiva- 
lent representations,  each  of  which  has 
its  place.  Nor  would  he  have  described 
the  poor  insignificant  mother,  with  the 
cold  scorn  which  defines  the  wife  of 
Lord  Weir  of  Hermistoun.  If  the  ob- 
ject of  fiction  be  to  produce  the  effect 
of  a  moral  photograph  Stevenson  is 
right  to  leave  the  impression.  Mrs. 
Weir  would  probably  have  impressed  us 
in  life  much  as  she  does  in  the  novel,  if 
we  had  looked  at  her  impartially.  Per- 
haps that  is  not  very  unlike  the  way 
Lucy  Ashton  would  have  impressed  us 
if  she  had  lived  to  be  elderly,  and  we  had 
looked  at  her  impartially.  That  is  the 
truth  of  science;  it  shows  us  what  good 
eyes  could  see  anywhere  and  always. 
It  does  not  convey  any  personal  stamp 
on  its  deliverances,  it  does  not  show  us 
what  one  person  can  see  and  not  another, 
both  being  in  an  equally  good  position 
for  observation.  It  is  impartial  and  a 
school  of  impartiality.  And  as  we 
should  expect,  no  writer  exhibits  more 
of  this  quality  than  the  one  who.  al- 
though to  our  great  loss  he  already  be- 
longs to  the  past,  is  actually  the  latest 
born. 

The  similarity  of  his  material  to 
Scott's,  and- the  contrast  in  the  moral 
effect  of  the  two  writers,  show  us  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit 


of  literature  in  our  own  time,  from  its 
approach  to  the  spirit  of  science.  In 
passing  from  the  writer  who  died  two 
generations  ago  to  the  writer  who  died 
two  years  ago  we  pass  from  the  world 
of  ideals  to  the  world  of  penetrating  ob- 
servation and  careful  classification. 
No  doubt  Scott's  is  a  conventional 
ideal;  he  accepts  the  old  types  and  the 
traditional  morality.  Yet  no  one  ever 
felt  him  cold.  With  the  younger  writer, 
when  our  attention  is  most  aroused,  we 
are  still  aware  of  a  sense  of  chill,  of 
remoteness.  We  look  at  everybody 
from  exactly  the  same  focus.  It  is  not 
that  Robert  Stevenson  has  less  power 
of  making  us  feel  what  he  wants  us  to 
feel  than  his  great  predecessor;  on  the 
contrary,  he  takes  much  higher  rank 
as  a  master  of  style;  on  his  pages  you 
will  not  find  a  slovenly  expression  any- 
where; you  may  find  them  everywhere 
on  the  pages  of  Scott.  If  the  polished 
writer  rather  entertains  than  touches  us 
it  is  neither  because  he  is  unable  to  con- 
vey what  he  himself  feels,  nor  because 
he  chooses  objects  which  do  not  admit 
of  much  feeling,  but  because  he  takes 
us  to  a  point  of  view  remote  alike  from 
sympathy  or  antipathy. 

The  artist  was  wont  to  unveil  the 
pathetic  in  the  insignificant;  he  inspired 
pity,  where  the  world  exhibits  only 
matter  for  scorn.  He  sought  to  reveal 
where  the  historian  could  only  narrate. 
When  we  track  the  footsteps  of  evolu- 
tion we  must  beware  of  describing  any 
change  as  mere  deterioration.  But 
Scott  at  any  rate  will,  we  suspect,  be 
felt  by  posterity  a  truer  artist  than  his 
countryman.  For  the  moment,  no 
doubt,  he  who  echoes  the  exact  dialect 
of  the  hour  is  easiest  to  read.  There  is, 
for  the  average  reader,  something  of 
the  same  effort  in  reading  Scott  that 
there  is  in  reading  a  book  in  a  foreign 
language.  He  wrote  when  all  morality 
was  revolutionary  or  conventional,  and 
there  was  no  question  which  side  he 
would  take.  But  his  sympathies,  if  not 
wide  reaching,  have  a  kind  of  expan- 
siveness  which  we  may  express  by  call- 
ing them  truly  catholic.  In  the  sense 
that  you  might  make  a  long  list  of 
valuable  interests  unrepresented  in  his 
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writings,  you  may  say  that  his  work 
is  narrow.  In  that  sense  you  may  say 
that  Shakespeare's  is  narrow.  The  pro- 
test which  all  readers  would  make 
against  the  description  in  either  case 
expresses  much  more  truly  the  actual 
characteristics  of  the  thing  described. 
Scott's  sympathies  are  not  with  every- 
body. But  no  limits  of  class  or  creed 
confine  them— they  are  with  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  the  law  and  the  law- 
breaker. No  picture  is  more  dramatic 
than  that  of  Rob  Roy.  We  feel  our 
heart  drawn  to  the  robber  chief,  we  are 
shown  his  human  side,  we  feel  him  a 
brother.  But  we  see  his  figure  against 
a  background  of  law  and  order,  and  his 
relation  to  that  background  is  never 
absent  from  the  mind  of  the  artist  who 
thus  presents  it.  In  some  deep  sense 
the  Highland  cateran  belongs  to  that 
background;  his  lawlessness  is  a  mere 
incident  in  his  career.  Scott  never  ex- 
alts mere  turbulent  strength:  his 
readers  are  always  reminded  of  tbe 
claims  of  the  lowly  and  the  poor.  The 
springs  of  pity  are  always  kept  alive;  he 
brings  home  to  us  the  appeal  of  failure, 
the  poetry  of  lost  causes,  the  religion  of 
a  loyalty  to  the  unfortunate.  And  at 
the  same  time  his  sturdy  common  sense 
always  sees  the  justification  for  suc- 
cess. This  double  range  of  feeling 
gives  him  exactly  the  point  of  view 
for  the  dramatist.  His  imaginative 
sympathies  were  with  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  the  Jacobites,  with 
the  Highlanders,  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  reason  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  with 
the  Protestant  dynasty,  with  shrewd 
Scotch  lawyers  and  eighteenth-century 
ideas.  Here  is  a  span  giving  the  true 
conditions  of  artistic  feeling.  The  man 
who  sympathizes  with  opposites  is  al- 
most of  necessity  a  dramatist,  for  we 
need  almost  nothing  in  order  to  see  life 
dramatically  than  to  see  it  as  it  looks 
to  both  of  those  who.  feeling  strongly, 
lack  sympathy  with  each  other. 

We  speak  of  the  universal  sympathies 
of  Shakespeare,  but  they  are  not  uni- 
versal in  any  other  sense  than  this.  In 
truth,  we  should  feel  any  modern 
novelist    who    worked    within    so    re- 


stricted a  framework  as  his,  extremely 
narrow.  The  range  of  his  art  leaves 
untouched  a  large  part  of  human  inter- 
est; many  people  lead  full  and  useful 
lives,  and  never  know  anything  of  a 
single  emotion  made  immortal  by  his 
genius;  many  men  and  women  live  and 
die  and  know  nothing  of  passion,  of 
love  in  his  sense,  of  hate  in  any  sense, 
of  jealousy,  of  ambition,  of  military 
fervor,  of  hero-worship,  of  the  feelings 
that  prevail  in  the  court  and  the  camp, 
of  the  emotions  that  thrill  the  hearts  of 
lovers.  When  we  have  finished  our  list 
of  his  themes  on  the  most  exhaustive 
pattern,  we  shall  still  find  that  we  have 
left  uncatalogucd  more  than  half  the 
interests  of  life.  Probably  it  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  interests  of  the 
poet's  contemporaries  than  of  ours,  but 
human  nature  is  not  narrower  in  one 
age  than  in  another,  and  moreover  we 
know  of  keen  Interest  in  Shakespeare's 
age  which  he  does  not  mirror.  He  lived 
at  the  high  tide  of  the  Reformation,  and 
he  never  gives  us  a  Catholic  or  a  Prot- 
estant: he  lived  in  the  full  current  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  he  never  represents  a 
student  or  a  printer;  he  lived  when  the 
artist  was  an  honored  guest  at  courts, 
and  he  never  introduced  an  artist.  Is  it, 
then,  by  stupid  flattery  that  we  talk  of 
his  infinite  variety?  By  no  means.  It 
is  because  within  this  narrow  range  his 
sympathies  are  absolutely  elastic.  He 
makes  us  sympathize  with  Macbeth, 
and  with  the  enemies  of  Macbeth— with 
Julius  Csesar,  and  with  the  murderers 
of  Julius  Caesar.  He  paints  the  con- 
queror of  Agincourt,  and  he  echoes  the 
remonstrance  of  his  rank  and  file;  he 
gives  a  voice  to  the  triumph  of  St. 
Crispin's  Day  and  the  dim  protest  of  the 
multitude  by  whose  forgotten  sufferings 
such  triumphs  were  won.  We  have  not 
quitted  the  enclosure  of  war  and  am- 
bition, we  have  touched  on  a  world 
which  not  one  in  a  thousand  enters,  but 
yet  we  suggest,  in  thus  describing  it,  the 
thing  we  mean  by  the  infinite  variety 
of  Shakespeare,  because  it  affords  a 
vivid  picture  of  his  reversible  sym- 
pathies. To  paint  Henry  V.  and  the 
soldier  "afeared  there  are  few  die  well 
who  die  in  battle."    is   to   be   catholic. 
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To  collect  the  sentiments  of  every  trade 
and  every  interest  is  to  be  merely 
heterogeneous. 

The  confusion  by  which  catholic  sym- 
pathy is  mistaken  for  general  impar- 
tiality is,  as  we  pass  beyond  it,  deeply 
instructive.  We  see  that  the  width  of 
range  which  we  had  supposed  universal, 
though  it  take  in  but  a  small  part  of 
life,  if  we  reckon  life  by  days  and  hours, 
is  yet  an  inclusive  unity.  What  gives 
breadth  and  expansiveness  to  sympathy 
is  not  the  readiness  to  go  out  in  every 
direction  and  put  oneself  in  the  place  of 
everybody,  but  that  habit  of  mind  by 
which,  in  all  relation,  our  attention  is 
ready  to  pass  from  one  set  of  claims  to 
their  opposites.  The  possibility  of  dra- 
matic effectiveness  is  lost  when  we 
insist  on  seeing  everything  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  that  from  which 
we  should  regard  action  which  we  had 
any  chance  of  influencing.  If  we  will 
never  lend  our  sympathies  to  actors 
whose  deeds  in  actual  life  we  should 
bare  done  our  utmost  to  prevent,  we 
withdraw  from  all  literary  judgment. 
But  we  withdraw  from  it  equally  if  we 
lend  our  sympathies  to  everybody. 
That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
give  them  to  nobody.  When  literature 
exchanges  the  selective  touch  of  morals 
for  the  collective  grasp  of  science  she 
abandons  her  true  vocation.  If  she  fail 
to  supply  a  school  of  sympathy,  and  do 
not  teach  us  to  look  at  some  characters 
more  penetratingly  than  others,  she 
Leaves  unfulfilled  the  office  assigned  to 
her  in  the  noble  words  of  Bacon— "to 
give  the  mind  of  Man  some  shadow  of 
satisfaction,  the  world  being  in  propor- 
tion inferior  to  the  soul." 

Look  at  this  power  in  the  delineation 
of  the  only  hero  known  to  Shakespeare's 
readers  whom  the  world  reckons  among 
its  greatest  men.  The  blow  that  re- 
moved the  true  ruler  of  the  world,  and 
gave  it  up  to  a  welter  of  civil  war,  was 
surely  as  great  a  crime  as  if  it  had  been 
animated  by  selfish  ambition,  and  in- 
deed the  interests  of  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy  hardly  deserve  any  other 
name.  That  is  the  point  of  view  of 
Dante,  who  puts  Brutus  into  the  deep- 
est hell.    But  that   is  not  the  point  of 


view  of  Shakespeare.  He  sympathizes 
with  both  sides.  Brutus  has  been 
called  the  hero,  and  Brutus  is  certainly 
painted  as  what  we  should  call  a  good 
man  in  almost  a  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  "This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all"  is  the  verdict  of  the  avenger  of 
the  man  whom  Brutus  has  murdered, 
and  every  touch  in  the  portrait  illus- 
trates the  eulogy  of  Antony.  The 
struggle  is  not  one  of  sin  and  righteous- 
ness; it  is  rather  one  of  righteousness 
against  righteousness — it  is  a  conflict  of 
forces,  both  of  which  have  their  place  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  It  is  in 
this  struggle  of  virtue  with  virtue  that 
the  poet  has  most  to  teach  us.  Here  we 
find  most  adequately  the  escape  from 
the  pettiness  and  aimlessness  of  life, 
and  take  refuge  in  a  "more  ample  great- 
ness, a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more 
absolute  variety." 

This  is  the  point  of  view  of  Greek  art; 
it  is  that  balance  of  alternate  sympathy, 
so  utterly  unlike  the  languor  of  an  equal 
sympathy,  which  gives  us  the  greatest 
creations  of  the  Attic  stage,  and  when- 
ever we  have  a  true  art  we  discern 
something  of  the  elastic  swing  and 
balanced  poise  of  moral  view  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  work  of  the 
artist  people.  But  no  other  Shake- 
spearean play  is  as  Greek  in  this  respect 
as  "Julius  Caesar."  The  one  which 
most  resembles  it  in  incident — "Mac- 
beth"—moat  differs  from  it  in  spirit. 
We  have  another  ruler  struck  down  by 
his  friends,  another  murderer  visited  by 
the  spirit  of  his  victim,  and  perishing 
under  the  attack  of  tnat  victim's 
avengers,  but  the  moral  effect  is  so 
different  that  "Julius  Cresar"  never  re- 
minds us  of  "Macbeth."  A  study  of 
conflicting  duties  is  not  recalled  by  a 
study  of  crime  and  remorse.  Macbeth 
is  a  second  Adam,  linked  with  a  more 
potent  Eve;  the  whole  drama  is  the 
working  out  of  the  Nemesis  of  a  crime. 
Perhaps  no  writer  of  our  own  day 
would  venture  to  be  as  definitely  moral 
as  Shakespeare  is  here.  It  would  seem, 
to  contemporary  taste,  uninteresting 
and  commonplace  to  commit  oneself,  as 
he  does  here  and  sometimes  elsewhere, 
to  a  lesson  which  might  be  enforced  in 
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a  sermon.  It  is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause in  "Macbeth"  our  whole  interest 
is  concentrated  on  the  criminal  pair. 
The  other  characters  are  less  distinct 
than  is  usual  with  Shakespeare.  Mac- 
beth himself  is  the  creation  of  Shake- 
speare perhaps  most  familiar  to  us;  'his 
speeches  have  all  become  quotations, 
and  except  from  him  and  his  wife  we 
remember  little.  They  are  perfectly 
united;  Macbeth  never  echoes  the  re- 
proach of  Adam;  he  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  his  own  deed.  Their 
common  crime  does  not  dissolve  their 
union.  Yet  the  self-multiplying  char- 
acter of  crime  is  brought  home  to  us  at 
every  step;  every  speech  of  Macbeth's 
reminds  us  that  a  murderer  is  con- 
demned to  commit  more  murders. 
Every  fact  in  the  actual  history  which 
excused  the  original  crime  is  oblit- 
erated; some  which  exacerbate  its  guilt 
are  added.  Can  it  be  that  Shakespeare 
wished  to  hint  that  the  great  queen, 
who  had  lately  finished  her  career,  had 
been  haunted  by  any  of  Macbeth's  mis- 
givings? that  the  mother  of  the  sov- 
ereign on  the  throne  in  1606,  when 
"Macbeth"  was  first  acted,  was  avenged 
by  thedarkening  thoughts  of  Elizabeth's 
old  age?  We  can  only  say  that,  if  any 
such  idea  was  in  his  mind,  the  play  is  a 
very  telling  expression  of  it.  A  Scotch 
sovereign,  who  had  sought  hospitality 
and  found  death,  is  amply  avenged  in 
the  drama.  Whether  such  vengeance  in 
life  was  hinted  at  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  Macbeth's  remorse  which  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
noticed.  Shakespeare's  authority,  Hol- 
inshed,  makes  Macbeth  a  patron  of  the 
Church.  But  in  the  play  no  religious 
feeling  is  introduced,  and  the  only  ap- 
proach towards  confession  is  made,  not 
to  a  priest,  but  to  a  doctor.  His  first 
expression,  in  confronting  his  deed, 
"We'd  jump  the  life  to  come,"  is  in  har- 
mony with  his  feeling  throughout;  his 
crime  has  awakened  no  terrors  con- 
nected with  a  future  judgment,  and  the 
supernatural  visitants  seem  entirely  to 
belong  to  that  elder  system  of  belief 
with  which  the  name  of  one  (Hecate) 


connects  them.  And,  except  in  pres- 
ence of  these  supernatural  visitants,  the 
feeling  in  his  mind  is  not  horror  so 
much  as  a  sense  of  futility,  of  a  shad- 
owy, unreal  environment,  which  seems 
to  date  from  the  very  moment  of  his 
crime.    From  this  instant 

There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality; 

All  is  but  toys:  renown  and  grace  is  dead. 

These  words  are  spoken  by  Macbeth  in 
his  histrionic  character  as  representing 
the  mourner  of  the  man  whom  lie  has 
murdered,  but  all  his  actual  utterances 
are  in  harmony  with  them — they  set  the 
keynote  of  all  that  follows.  We  hear 
in  every  well-known  line  the  echo  of 
Pindar's  summary  of  human  destiny, 
"Man  is  the  shadow  of  a  dream."  It 
seems  as  if  the  prophecy  that  he  was  to 
have  no  royal  posterity  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wider  doom,  "Upon  my  head 
they  placed  a  fruitless  crown"— a  sense 
of  utility  is  over  everything.  "After 
life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well"  sums 
up  the  meaning  of  life  and  death  to  him. 
When  he  hears  of  the  escape  of  Pleance 
he  is  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined;"  at 
the  news  of  invasion  he  feels  that  his 
"May  of  life  is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the 
yellow  leaf,"  and  perhaps  the  best- 
known  speech  of  his,  his  address  to  his 
wife's  doctor,  seems  rather  the  utter- 
ance of  some  oppressive  consciousness 
of  a  mental  invalid  than  the  apprehen- 
sions of  an  unmasked  criminal.  "Pluck 
from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,"  he 
appeals  to  the  physician,  while  a  for- 
eign army  is  on  his  land,  and  this  and 
all  his  deeper  utterances  lead  into  a 
realm  different  from  that  which  the 
actual  exigencies  of  life  suggest.  We 
are  led  to  think  of  him  as  a  noble  nature 
which  has  somehow  lost  its  way  in  life, 
and  finds  itself  amid  unfamiliar  envi- 
ronment and  forced  to  use  a  strange 
tongue.  This,  Shakespeare  seems  to 
say,  is  the  true  lesson  of  remorse.  Of 
course,  the  external  dangers  of  the  un- 
masked criminals  are  there  also,  but  all 
that  most  appeals  to  us  in  the  play 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
It  is  the  cry  of  the  soul  which  has  lost 
itself  which  reaches  us.  The  lesson  of 
the  play  is  not  that  if  a  man  reaches  . 
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the  throne-  through  murder  he  will  per- 
ish on  the  battle-field.  That  is  the 
natural  death  of  a  soldier.  It  is  rather, 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
If  we  attend  to  the  moral  of  the  two 
plays  we  shall  discover  a  wonderful 
harmony  between  them.  One  seems  to 
answer  to  the  other.  Julius  Caesar  in- 
verts the  lesson  that  it  profits  a  man 
nothing  to  gain  the  wuole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul.  In  him  we  have  the 
whole  world  against  the  soul  of  a  hero. 
"We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of 
Caesar,"  says  Brutus,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle,  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
his  dying  exclamation  records  the  dis- 
covery :— 

O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet. 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,   and  sends  the 

sword 
Into  our  proper  entrails. 

What  has  it  profited  his  murderers 
that  they  have  gained  the  whole  world? 
Hi®  soul  is  stronger.  Its  appearance  in 
the  realm  of  the  visible  is  but  a  lifting 
of  the  curtain;  he  is  present  through- 
out. His  true  presence,  in  fact,  begins 
only  with  his  death.  The  living  Caesar 
is  kept  faint  and  ineffective  to  leave  no 
rival  for  the  spirit  of  Caesar.  We  are 
forced  to  ask,  "What  shall  it  injure  a 
man  if  he  lose  the  whole  world  and  keep 
his  own  soul?" 

When  we  note  the  different  combina- 
tions in  this  theme  of  ambition,  crime, 
and  remorse,  as  it  appears  in  other 
forms,  we  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  infinite  variety  of  Shakespeare.  In 
one  sense  there  is  no  third-rate  writer  of 
our  day  who  has  not  more  variety.  These 
broad,  simple  elements  reappear  again 
and  again;  they  are  not  diversified  by 
any  striking  variety  of  occupation  or  of 
social  range.  Yet  no  typical  figure  re- 
minds u®  of  any  other.  The  king  in 
Hamlet  comes  very  near  Macbeth  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  career.  He  has 
robbed  a  monarch  of  his  life  and  his 
throne  and  set  aside  his  natural  heir, 
and  a  similar  vengeance  overtakes  him; 
but  we  are  never  reminded  of  Macbeth. 
The  play  is  often  spoken  of  as  its  ex- 
treme contrast,  and  the  effect  is  almost 


as  different  as  if  it  were  by  a  different 
author.  Hamlet,  the  most  Shake- 
spearean of  Shakespeare's  plays,  one 
which  mirrors  a  wider  range  of  char- 
acter and  a  more  elastic  variation  of 
sympathy  than  any  other,  is  yet  per- 
vaded by  its  own  peculiar  feeling.  The 
play  seems  lighted  up  with  pathetic 
meaning  when  we  remember  that  it 
bears  the  name  of  Shakespeare's  early 
lost  son;  a  father's  grief  seems  reflected 
in  a  son's  mourning.  Love,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  takes  a  secondary  place. 
No  figure  is  more  pathetic  than  Ophelia; 
but  Hamlet's  love  for  her  is  not  the 
dominant  feeling  in  the  play,  it  is 
thrown  into  the  shade  much  as  it  is 
often  in  life  but  very  rarely  in  fiction. 
The  interest  of  the  play  is  somewhat 
detached  from  its  main"  incident,  by  its 
slow  movement,  its  varied  scope.  Its 
excursions  into  diverse  fields  of  thought 
and  art  at  times  divert  our  attention 
from  the  murder  which  forms  its  main- 
spring; and  though  we  are  always 
brought  back  to  it,  we  yet  are  able  to 
drop  it  out  of  attention  in  a  way  in 
which  we  can  never  forget  the  crime  of 
Macbeth.  It  is  in  a  sense  modern  in  its 
spirit,  as  the  other  'belongs,  in  its 
scheme  and  spirit,  to  the  feeling  of  the 
old  world. 

And  yet,  by  what  we  may  call  a 
curious  accident,  it  is  this  essentially 
modern  play  which  in  its  framework  of 
incident  and  character  almost  exactly 
recalls  the  legend  worked  by  all  the 
Greek  dramatists  into  a  story  of  murder 
and  of  revenge.  Both  Hamlet  and 
Orestes  have  to  avenge  a  father's  mur- 
der, in  both  cases  the  murderer  is  the 
mother's  husband,  the  suggestions  of 
illicit  love,  of  ambition,  are  present  in 
both.  And  the  avenger  in  both  cases  is 
set  aside  by  the  murderer,  so  that  he 
has  his  own  wrongs  to  avenge  as  well 
as  his  father's.  But  there  is  almost  as 
much  difference  as  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two,  and  it  is  very  striking 
to  note  how  all  the  supernatural  ele- 
ments of  the  play  enforce  this  differ- 
ence. Hamlet  and  Orestes  are  both 
righteous  executioners  of  vengeance  on 
the  murderer,  but  when  Orestes  hns 
done  the  deed  he  is  himself  a  prey  to  the 
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avenging    deities    in    whom    is    objec- 
tivized    the    agony    of    remorse.     And 
though  the  legend   ultimately  delivers 
him  from  their  pursuit  and  gives  the 
verdict  in  his  favor  we  yet  feel  that  the 
point  of  view  from  which  his  act  is  a 
crime  is  part  of  the  whole  movement  of 
the  tragedy,  as  we  feel  that  also  of  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  act  is  a 
duty.    We  are  again  spectators  to  a  con- 
flict not  of  crime  against  duty  but  of 
duty  against  duty.    The  Greek  ideal  is 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  absolute. 
Mo  doubt  Orestes  is  vindicated,  and  on 
the  whole  we  feel  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  dramatist  are  with  him  rather 
than  with  Clytemnestra.    But  still  it  is 
on    behalf    of    Clytemnestra    that    the 
deities  of  an  elder  world  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  troubled  conscience, 
and   it  is  their  appeal   which  is  most 
effective.    And  when  they  are  assigned 
a  place  on  Athenian  soil,  though  they 
end  by  pardoning  the  murderer,  we  still 
feel  that  they  express  some  claim  on  the 
part  of    his    victim.     Greek    sympathy 
never  commits  itself  finally  to  either  side. 
It  is  elastic,  dramatic,  reversible,  to  an 
extent   impossible    to    modern    feeling, 
even    in    a    Shakespeare.     Crime    has 
taken  new  associations  since  the  day  of 
.Eschylus,  and  it  is  impossible  to  let  its 
interchange  with  duty  come  with  the 
same   rapid    swing   of  sympathy.    We 
live  in  a  settled  world. 

Yet  in  some  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Athenian  drama  is  more  moral  than 
ours.  No  English  audience  would  at- 
tend with  the  interest  always  supplied 
by  a  Greek  audience  to  a  play  occupied 
wholly  in  working  out  a  moral  problem. 
There  is  no  Greek  tragedy  which  we 
may  not  thus  describe.  iEschylus. 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  all  alike  concen- 
trate interest  on  this  moral  ground. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  great  feature 
of  all  romantic  interest;  what  we  call 
love  is,  in  their  delineation  of  life,  either 
absent,  or  by  its  faint  presence  even 
more  forcibly  brings  out  the  different 
position  it  now  occupies.  It  was 
enough  for  the  Athenian  to  hear,  in 
majestic  and  musical  utterance,  the 
pleadings  of  that  within  man  which 
speaks    through    the    conscience.     He 


needed  no  dramatic  attraction  but  the 
claim  of  opposing  moral  interests.  But 
between  these  claims  he  listened  with 
an  impartiality  which  is  impossible  to  a 
race  formed  on  the  traditions  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  could  give  his  sympathy  to 
causes  which  the  experience  of  the  race 
and  the  lessons  of  Christianity  have  ex- 
cluded from  our  range  of  open  ques- 
tions. An  Athenian  audience  was  thus 
both  more  moral  than  an  English 
audience,  and  more  unmoral.  Perhaps 
it  is  this  atmosphere  of  nascent  morality 
which  has  made  the  Attic  stage  a  model 
of  poetic  endeavor  and  a  school  of  heroic 
delineation  for  all  time. 

Shakespeare  sometimes  comes  very 
near  this  Greek  impartiality.  We  may 
trace  it  in  unexpected  ways.  The  play 
which  we  know  as  the  "Tempest,"  but 
should  better  remember  as  "Prospero," 
belongs  to  this  scheme  of  crime  and  am- 
bition; the  criminal  indeed  stops  short 
of  murder,  but  the  guilt  is  hardly  in- 
ferior, and  the  transportation  to  an  en- 
chanted island  seem*  to  bring  in  the 
effect  of  some  magical  resurrection 
rather  than  of  escape,  some  Avillon  or 
Harts  cavern  where  the  hero  awaits  in 
mysterious  seclusion  a  summons  to  re- 
visit the  world.  The  play  brings  out 
the  elastic  sympathy  of  Shakespeare 
with  a  wonderfully  subtle  effectiveness. 
The  character  of  Prospero,  with  all  its 
magnanimity,  has  yet  some  touches  that 
make  us  feel  his  perfidious  brother  was 
not  wholly  without  excuse.  Prospero 
has  been  an  indifferent  and  negligent 
ruler,  leading  in  his  palace  the  life  of  a 
student,  and,  as  he  himself  acknowl- 
edges, through  his  own  indolence,  or  at 
least  absorbedness  in  interests  other 
than  his  duties, 

...  in  my  false  brother 

Awaked  an  evil  nature  ...  he  did  be- 
lieve 

He  was  indeed  the  duke;  out  of  the  substi- 
tution 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of 
royalty. 

With  all  prerogative  .  .  .  Me,  poor  man, 
my  library 

Was  dukedom  large  enough. 

And  then  note,  too,  with  what  a  mar- 
vellous truth  to  nature  this  lack  of  the 
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apostle's  virtue  of  diligence  in  rule 
passes  into  harshness.  The  touches 
are  so  subtle  that,  except  in  the  rela- 
tion to  Ariel  where  every  one  must 
notice  them,  they  are  apt  to  escape  us. 
But  mark  how  exactingly  in  his  narra- 
tive to  Miranda  come  the  claims  on  her 
attention.  "Thou  attendest  not,"  when 
we  feel  she  is  drinking  in  every  syllable, 
and  truly  reminds  him,  "Your  tale,  sir, 
would  cure  deafness."  And  then  his 
roughness  to  Ferdinand,  though  as* 
sumed,  has  too  much  echo  in  his  harsh- 
ness to  Ariel  not  to  be  symptomatic  of 
something  in  his  character.  Observe 
how,  at  acritical  moment,  when  Caliban's 
conspiracy  against  Prospero  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  effect,  Ariel  dare  not 
warn  Prospero  "lest  I  might  anger 
thee."  His  life  and  more  is  in  the  bal- 
ance, but  his  irritable  nature  is  more 
formidable  to  Ariel  than  the  danger  of 
Caliban's  triumph.  Prospero  himself, 
in  the  fifth  act,  seems  to  awaken  to  the 
sense  of  his  own  harshness.  Listen  to 
his  address  to  Ariel,  and  observe 
whether  it  do  not  express  something  of 
self-reproach:— 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a 

feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply 
Passion  us  they,  be  kindlier  moved  than 

thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  stung 

to  the  quick. 
Yet    with    my   nobler    reason    'gainst    my 

fury 
Do  I  take  part;  the  rarer  action  is 
Tn  virtue  than  in  vengeance:   they   being 

penitent 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further. 

All  his  subsequent  utterances  are  in 
harmony  with  this  resolution.  We 
seem  to  pass  to  the  palace  of  Joseph  in 
"Egypt,  where  a  brother,  injured  in  a 
similar  way,  welcomes  and  reassures 
the  criminals  with  self-obliterating 
pardon.  The  lesson  is  the  more  effec- 
tive because  it  seems  that  no  other  char- 
acter stands  so  near  to  Shakespeare  as 
Prospero  does.  When  the  play  acted  by 
his  attendant  spirits  is  interrupted  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Caliban,   and   Ferdl- 
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nand  asks  whether  he  may  think  the 
actors  spirits,  Prospero  answers  in 
words  where  he  plainly  speaks  for  his 
creator:— 

Spirits  which  by  mine  art 
I  have  from  their  confines  called  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Are  not  these  as  much  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  as  of  Prospero?  And  is 
not  a  character  thus  singled  out  for 
something  more  than  sympathy  in  an 
especial  sense  an  exhibition  and  expo- 
nent of  the  art  of  his  creator? 

Among  these 

Spirits  which  by  his  art 
He  has  from  their  confines  called  to  enact 
His  everlasting  fancies 

none  are  more  instructive  as  to  this 
catholic  sympathy  than  the  only  fiend 
introduced  among  them.  Sympathy 
with  Iago!  Can  any  human  being  sym- 
pathize with  the  torturer  of  Othello,  the 
murderer  of  Desdemona,  the  fiend  who 
changes  an  Eden  to  a  hell?  Yes, 
Shakespeare  shows  us  what  is  the  deep- 
est spring  of  wickedness,  as  it  could  be 
shown  only  by  taking  the  point  of  view 
of  Iago.  He  is  the  character  which 
most  represents  the  impression  of  great 
genius  in  all  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
I  le  succeeds  in  everything  he  tries  to  do. 
He  makes  Roderigo  give  up  his  project 
of  suicide,  he  makes  Cassio  give  up  his 
resolution  against  sobriety;  he  engages 
Desdemona  to  plead  his  cause;  he  uses 
every  one  as  his  puppet.  Iago  is 
painted  by  Shakespeare  as  a  great 
power  on  the  side  of  evil,  as  Satan  is  by 
Milton.  He  is  a  great  tempter.  He  in- 
carnates that  spirit  of  suspicion  which 
is  the  perennial  foe  of  all  good.  In  all 
art  which  mirrors  life  there  must  be 
a  place  for  such  a  being,  whether  we 
call  him  supernatural  or  natural.  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  a  moral  picture  of 
life  that  we  should  attend  to  the  forces 
of  the  foe.  If  life  is  a  battle,  the  enemy 
is  a  part  of  its  dramatis  personal.  If 
good  and  evil  are  no  mere  degrees  of 
preferability,  but  opposing  forces,  to 
understand  evil  is,  in  some  sense,  to 
understand  good.  No  saint,  no 
preacher  knows  the  difference  between 
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the  two  better  than  Iago.    Hear  his  de- 
scription of  a  good  woman:— 

.  .  .  She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never 

proud 
Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never 

loud, 
Never  lacked  gold,  and  yet  went  never 

gay, 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said  now  I 

may. 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose 

her  mind, 
See  suitors  following  and  not  look  behind; 
She  that  being  angry,  her  revenge  being 

nigh, 
Bade  her  wrong  stay  and  her  displeasure 

fly- 
Have  we  not  there  a  real  appreciation  of 
a  womanly  ideal,  as  Shakespeare  under- 
stood it?    And  listen  to  his  description 
of  Othello:— 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to 
be  so. 

And  again:— 

The  Moor,  albeit  that  I  endure  him  not 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature. 

Observe  how  truly  the  character  of  sin 
and  temptation  is  depicted  in  his 
words:— 

When    devils    will    the    blackest    sins 

put  on, 
They  do  suggest   at  first  with  heavenly 

shows. 
And  he  speaks  of  the  poison  he  is  in- 
fusing in  the  same  strain:— 

Oh,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth 

make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on:  that  cuckold  lives  in 

bliss 
Who,   certain   of  his   fate,   loves   not   his 

wronger; 
But,   oh.   what  damned  minutes  tells  he 

o'er 
Who    dotes,    yet    doubts,    suspects,     yet 

fondly  loves! 

What  a  marvellous  picture  we  have  in 
those  words  of  what  it  is  the  whole  en- 
deavor of  Iago  to  produce  in  the  mind 
of  his  benefactor!  What  damned  min- 
utes tells  he  o'er;  the  minutes  are  as 
days  to  him;  each  passes  with  a  variety 


of  pain  that  makes  it  something  individ- 
ual. "Suspects,  yet  fondly  loves!"  there 
lies  the  true  torture  of  the  heart.  Iago 
has  never  known  it  by  experience;  he 
has  not  loved  his  wife;  we  will  not  be- 
lieve he  was  ever  jealous  of  her.  He 
knows  it  by  the  intuition  of  genius. 

If  we  turn  from  Shakespeare's  study 
of  jealousy  to  a  wrork  comparable  with 
it,  written  nearly  two  thousand  years 
earlier,  we  shall  find  the  genius  trans- 
figured  into   superhuman  power.    The 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides  is  not  so  well 
known  by  translations  and  paraphrases 
as  some  other  Greek  tragedies,  but  it  is 
very  easily  suggested  to  the  imagination 
of  an  English  reader,   because   it   re- 
sembles a  narrative  familiar  to  us  all 
from    our    earliest    years.      The    only 
change  we  need  to  make  in  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  in  order 
to  represent  the  story  of  Hippolytus  and 
his   step-mother,    is    to    remember   the 
relation    of    the    two    last-mentioned. 
Theseus  has  taken  a  young  wife,  and, 
in  a  prolonged  absence,  her  love  for  his 
son,  Hippolytus,  has  been  betrayed  to 
him  by  a  nurse  who  longs  to  save  the 
love-sick  Phsedra  from  an  early  death. 
He   answers    her   as    Joseph    answers 
Potiphar's   wife,    and   in   like   manner 
draws  suspicion  upon  himself.    Theseus 
is    less    merciful    than    Potiphar,    and 
Hippolytus  falls  a  victim  to  the  wrath 
of  his  father,  who  discovers  his  error 
in  time  to  receive  the  pardon  of  his  dy- 
ing son   in  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
scenes  in  literature.    Hippolytus   is   a 
more    saintly    character    than    any    in 
Othello,  but  the  prototype  of  Iago  is  a 
divinity.    Phaedra  herself,  indeed,  in  so 
far  as  she  calumniates  the  man  she  fails 
to  seduce,  is  responsible  for  his  fate, 
but  the  actual  tempter  is  a  goddess— 
that  goddess  wTio  reminds  us,  when  we 
call  her  the  divinity  of  love,  that  we 
use  that  word  to  express  the  highest 
emotion  known  to  humanity,  and  also 
the  lowest.    The  inspiration  of  passion 
changed  to  hate,  of  despair,  of  suicide, 
and    then    of    the    credence    given    to 
calumny— all     this     is     the     work     of 
Aphrodite.     Shakespeare    exhibits    the 
disaster  as  the  work  of  supreme  human 
power;      Euripides,      of      superhuman 
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power.  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
read  Hippolytus,  probably  he  never 
heard  the  name  of  the  play;  but  the 
kindred  of  genius  shows  itself  in  the 
resemblance  between  two  plays  written 
at  the  intervals  of  two  millenniums. 
Shakespeare  and  Euripides  are  broth- 
ers, though  the  one  was  a  Christian  and 
the  other  makes  his  devil  a  dweller  in 
Olympus.  Euripides,  in  Hippolytus, 
is  a  Christian  preacher;  he  is  singled  out 
by  a  clever  Frenchman,  Ernest  Havet. 
as  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
what  we  call  Christianity  is  a  plagia- 
rism from  Greek  literature,  so  that  the 
very  association  with  the  name  of 
Christ,  in  his  view,  is  mistaken.  We 
may  go  so  far  in  sympathy  with  this 
extravagant  prejudice  as  to  allow  that 
the  true  spirit  of  forgiveness  hardly 
shows  itself  so  effectively  in  any  Chris- 
tian drama  as  in  its  intrusion  into  a  Bet 
of  Pagan  surroundings.  What  we 
mean  by  Christianity  is  that  which 
makes  supreme  those  claims  of  pity  and 
pardon  seen  by  the  impartial  Greek 
spirit  as  a  part  of  the  varied  world  of 
human  emotion,  and  nothing  more. 
But,  perhaps  as  an  object  for  the  in- 
tellect, we  discern  these  claims  most 
clearly  in  a  form  so  unexpected. 

In  "Othello"  itself  there  is  nothing  of 
this  directly  Christian  element.  But 
no  play  is  more  profoundly  moral  in  its 
influence.  It  exactly  represents  the 
meaning  of  those  words  of  Bacon,  it 
shows  us  the  meaning  of  suspicion  as 
human  life  does  not  show  it.  In  the 
world  we  do  not  find  either  good  or  evil 
pure  from  admixture.  We  see  them  en- 
tangled, the  one  confused  with  the 
other.  Unreasonable  jealousy,  unrea- 
sonable suspicion,  has  always  some 
excuse.  An  Iago,  in  actual  experience, 
would  have  something  to  say  for  him- 
self. And  so  a  large  part  of  the  forces 
of  good  in  this  world  seem  wasted  be- 
cause of  their  entanglement  with  the 
forces  of  evil.  We  do  not.  in  life,  see  the 
supicious  character  clearly  exhibited  as 
the  foe  of  good,  because  it  is  always 
more  or  less  justified.  We  feel  that  in 
some  sense  it  is  better  to  trust  and  be 
deceived  than  to  doubt  and  be  justified. 
but  the  spirit  of  science  tells  us  that  it 


is  better  to  know  the  truth.  The  spirit 
of  poetry  does  not  contradict  the  truth 
of  science.  It  does  not  paint  a  weak, 
blind  idolatry  and  say  this  is  better  than 
a  discerning  scepticism.  It  shows  a 
noble  nature  a  prey  to  suspicion,  and 
leaves  on  our  mind  more  of  the  meaning 
of  trust  than  any  picture  of  trust  could 
do — than  any  sermon  on  the  duty  of 
faith  could  do.  We  feel,  as  we  end  the 
play,  that  suspicion  is  blind.  We  do 
feel  that  sometimes  in  life,  and  when- 
ever we  attain  to  that  conclusion  it  is 
as  if  the  clouds  parted  and  we  saw  the 
stars.  We  always  discover  it  with  a 
sense  of  penetrating  through  some  in- 
tervening stratum  into  an  abysmal 
depth  beyond  us.  But  it  is  not  the 
habitual  lesson  of  life,  very  often  the 
lesson  goes  the  other  way.  We  cannot 
say  that  in  this  world  most  suspicion  is 
wasted.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  the 
function  of  art  to  provide  us  with  that 
satisfaction  which  life  withholds  ex- 
cept in  fleeting  gleams;  again,  to  repeat 
Bacon,  to  satisfy  the  soul,  as  superior 
to  the  world. 

"The  world  being  in  proportion    in- 
ferior to  the  soul"  does  not  mean  that 
in  fiction   the  good   should   be   all   re- 
warded and  the  bad  punished,  as  the 
average  man  understands  reward  and 
punishment.    We  do  not  want  to  hear 
that  Hamlet  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark,  and  that  Cordelia  led  a  long 
prosperous  life.    But  we  do  want  to  see 
something  in  their  fate  that  the  world 
does  not  show  us.    We  crave  the  re- 
moval of  some  veils  which  disguise  for 
us  the  true  character  of  good  and  evil. 
What  we  desire  is  that  the  same  kind 
of  attention  should  not  be  given  to  every 
kind  of  character;  we  need  to  look  at 
some  lives  and  into  others.    These  are 
not  necessarily  the  bad  and  good  re- 
spectively.   The  lives  of  some  bad  men 
have  more  to  teach  us  as  to  the  meaning 
of  goodness  than  the  lives  of  some  good 
men.    Iago  is  a  greater  preacher  of  the 
duty  of  faith  than  the  ordinary  trusting 
husband  and  father  is.    So  far  he  is  a 
better    subject    of    tragic    delineation. 
We  can  turn  from  the  slight  sketch  of 
an  angel  to  the  elaborate  portrait  of  a 
fiend  without  any  sense  of  treachery  to 
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virtue  because  in  that  elaborate  por- 
trait lies  a  background  for  such  an  ideal 
of  trust  as  we  could  uot  gain  elsewhere. 
In  actual  experience  the  colors  of  virtue 
melt  into  the  shadows  of  vice.  It  is 
the  art  of  the  poet  which  shows  each 
pure,  which  teaches  us  that  to  a  great 
intellect  the  effectiveness  of  what  is 
evil  becomes  an  inevitable  temptation, 
that  the  great  sounding-board  which 
this  world  supplies  for  all  sin  and  with- 
holds for  all  goodness,  is  of  itself  a 
provocative  to  that  in  human  nature 
which  seeks  the  sonorous,  and  less 
abhors  the  tragic  than  the  common- 
place. 

Life  is  confused,  art  should  be  dis- 
tinct. It  should  supply  a  respite  from 
the  futility  of  life.  We  escape  from  our 
own  sorrows  by  contemplating  other 
sorrows  on  a  larger  scale  and  of  a  purer 
texture.  To  have  to  be  always  making 
excuses  for  the  bad  and  always  being 
disappointed  with  the  good,  and  at  last 
to  come  to  feel  as  if  the  classification 
were  inappropriate — this  is  the  disci- 
pline of  experience.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
the  exhibition  of  tragedy.  Here  we 
have  stronger  outlines,  clearer  aims. 
more  elementary  passions.  It  is  not 
that  here  the  contrast  of  right  and 
wrong  is  necessarily  kept  more  ob- 
viously and  inexorably  before  our  at- 
tention than  it  is  in  the  world  of 
experience.  It  is  only  that  the  issue 
is  disentangled  from  that  in  life  which 
impedes  and  confuses  it. 

But  why.  we  may  ask.  does  Shake- 
speare never  give  us  a  great  genius 
fighting  on  the  side  of  good?  W'hy  not 
show  us  one  with  the  power  of  Iago 
who  uses  his  power  to  create  good,  as 
Iago  uses  it  to  create  evil?  To  ask  this 
question  is  to  ask  why  we  are  put  into 
this  world.  In  our  earthly  experience 
we  do  find  a  relation  between  power  and 
what  is  destructive  which  we  do  not 
find  between  power  and  what  is  con- 
structive. We  see  it  everywhere.  It  is 
disease,  not  health,  which  is  contagious. 
It  is  mischief,  not  art,  which  is  suddenly 
effective.  A  child  may  send  a  stone 
through  a  cathedral  window  which  the 
whole  art  of  our  time  could  not  replace 
in   its  beauty.    A   commonplace  dema- 


gogue may  persuade  to  acts  of  crime 
w'here  the  eloquence  of  a  great  states- 
man could  not  persuade  to  acts  of 
virtue.  For  what  reason  good  is  here 
and  now  at  a  disadvantage  it  is  in  vain 
for  us  to  speculate.  Only  this  we  may 
say  with  security,  if  art  is  to  mirror  life 
it  must  accept  this  incquivalenee  of  the 
moral  forces  in  our  world.  Its  legiti- 
mate field  of  creation  lies  in  the  com- 
parative purity  of  its  specimens.  If  it 
try  to  ignore  the  neighborhood  of  power 
and  evil,  as  compared  with  the  remote- 
ness of  power  from  good,  we  shall  find 
its  productions  all  stamped  with 
futility. 

But  in  this  very  added  definiteness  of 
outline  a  new  meaning  is  given  to  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil.  If  they  are 
necessarily  exhibited  on  the  stage  of 
this  world  as  lacking  in  equivalence,  if 
the  forces  of  evil  stand  nearer  to  the 
world  of  efficiency  and  of  expression 
than  the  forces  of  good,  if  we  have  to 
see  all  that  is  most  effective  in  the 
moral  world  allied  with  evil,  so  that 
whenever  the  deeper  emotions  of  our 
nature  emerge  into  literature  the  result 
is  tragedy,  this  is  a  truth  of  life  as  well 
as  of  art;  it  is  only  less  clear  in  the  tran- 
script from  experience  than  in  the  crea- 
tion of  genius  because  everything  is  less 
clear  in  the  first  than  in  the  last.  But 
art  in  the  mere  separation  of  the  forces 
of  good  and  evil  holds  a  mystic  promise 
of  the  ultimate  victory  of  good.  Its 
highest  achievements  always  seem  to 
point  beyond  itself.  We  do  not  see  the 
victory  given  to  the  good,  but  we  see 
strength,  and  we  see  goodness,  and  we 
find  a.  suggestion  of  their  approach 
which  holds  a  prophecy  of  their  union. 
Here  and  now  the  good  are  baffled,  the 
triumphant  are  unscrupulous;  but  we 
yet  feel  that  power  and  goodness  are 
kindred,  and  that  in  some  world,  at 
some  time,  in  some  condition,  they  shall 
be  allies.  The  effective  thing  in  this 
world  is  evil.  Pain  is  vivid,  pleasure  is 
faint.  Destruction  is  easy,  construction 
is  hard.  But,  still  in  a  sense,  we  feel 
that  there  is  something  temporary  in  all 
this.  In  a  sense  it  is  even  unnatural. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  in  the  sense  of  its 
being    what    happens    every    day;    but 
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something  in  our  aspiration  after  a 
blending  of  the  effectiveness  of  wrong 
with  right  seems  almost  like  a  memory, 
and  still  more  like  a  well-grounded  an- 
ticipation. 

And  in  the  very  act  of  intensifying 
this  association  of  power  and  evil,  art 
suggests  the  association  of  power  and 
good.  As  Shakespeare  paints  an  Iago, 
he  suggests  to  us  a  being  who  shall 
bring  to  the  side  of  trust  the  potency 
which  Iago  brings  to  the  side  of  mis- 
trust. Those  who  in  actual  life  ap- 
proach Iago  do  not  suggest  this,  because 
it  is  only  pure  evil  which  can  suggest 
its  opposite,  and  it  is  only  in  art  that 
we  recognize  evil  in  its  purity.  To  dis- 
entangle from  the  confusion  of  life  the 
promise  that  life  hardly  utters,  of  an 
enlistment  of  its  strongest  forces  on 
the  side  which  now  they  seem  most  to 
oppose,  is  a  service  which  morality  can 
receive  only  frpm  literature.  Science 
has  no  hint  of  such  a  promise.  Politics, 
and  that  enlarged  view  of  politics  which 
we  know  as  history,  make  it  seem 
utterly  impossible.  Only  literature 
with  its  disentangling  touch  brings  be- 
fore us  so  vividly  the  opposing  forces, 
ranges  their  serried  ranks  in  such 
definite  antagonism,  that  the  very 
nakedness  of  the  problem  forced  on  our 
attention  gives  it  a  certain  solution. 
We  see  the  truth  of  a  saving  of  Plato's, 
that  the  least  change  of  movement  is 
that  of  inversion.  We  feel  that  all  this 
that  we  see  around  us  might  in  a 
moment  be  discerned  as  an  inverted 
world,  the  reflection  of  some  hidden 
reality— 'hidden  perhaps  merely  by  our 
incapacity  to  look  upward.  Here  we 
have  the  secret  of  the  satisfaction  that 
is  given  by  tragedy.  If  events,  which 
in  life  give  unmixed  pain,  are  so  re- 
fracted through  the  prism  of  poetry  as 
to  give  something  for  which  we  have  no 
less  inadequate  name  than  pleasure,  it 
is  surely  because  in  that  refraction  we 
discern  some  meaning  that  is  hidden 
from  us  in  their  unrefracted  form. 
Power  and  evil  are  allies  in  life,  and 
they  are  exhibited  as  allies  in  art.  But 
seeing  them  as  they  are  shown  in  the 
creations  of  genius  we  discern  as  in  a 
vision,     the     unnaturalness     of     their 


union,  and  foretell  their  separation  for- 
ever. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
ROOKS  AND  THEIR  WAYS.1 

Many  books  have  been  written  about 
birds,  their  works  and  ways,  habits, 
disposition,  and  character,  but  above 
all  their  song,  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess, from  the  times  of  ever-fresh  Gil- 
bert White  down  to  these  days  of 
cheap  compendium^;  but,  even  now, 
though  natural  history  is  a  popular 
pursuit,  and  though  information  of  a 
varied  and  admirable  kind  is  within 
easy  reach  of  all  who  care  to  seek  it, 
few  take  the  trouble  to  search  and  ob- 
serve for  themselves.  They  talk  much 
of  the  Book  of  Nature,  and  yet  hardly 
trouble  to  turn  a  leaf  in  it  for  them- 
selves; so  that  ignorance  prevails 
widely,  even  as  to  what  may  be  going 
on  in  the  commonest  hedgerow. 

As  to  the  language  of  birds,  their  or- 
dinary talk,  few,  even  of  those  who 
hear  it,  understand  a  word.  In  the 
four  southern  counties  of  England 
nearly  three  hundred  varieties  of  birds 
are  to  be  met  with,  and  of  these  three 
hundred  not  one-fourth  are  known 
even  by  name  to  the  ordinary  passer- 
by. Their  language  is  a  sealed  book. 
To  such  happy  wanderers,  indeed,  as 
Jefferies  or  "the  Son  of  the  Marshes" 
it  is  but  a  woodland  dialect,  to  be 
heard  and  easily  understood  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  many  of  the 
night.  Such  a  student  has  it  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends,  if  not  at  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  mingling  as  it  does  with  the 
hum  of  the  wild  bee,  the  chirp  of  the 
grasshopper,  the  murmur  of  the  brook, 
the  rustle  of  the  sedge,  or  the  passing 
whisper  of  the  idle  breeze.    And  this 

1  1.  Rooks  and  their  Neighbors.  By  J.  G. 
Sowerby.     London:  1896. 

2.  The  Open  Air.  By  R.  Jefferies.   London:  1890 

3.  Gleanings  in  Natural  History.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    London:  1888. 

4.  Bird  Notes.  By  I.  M  Hay  ward.  London: 
1895. 
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though  every  bird  has  a  special  lan- 
guage, well  known  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  all  his  own  kindred,  apart 
from  his  song,  and  yet  instinct  with 
swift  meaning. 

Walk  down  the  neighboring  wide 
meadow,  by  the  rookery,  where  clumps 
of  noble  elms  still  mark  where  once 
ran  the  great  avenue  up  to  the  manor 
house.  As  we  pass  the  old  tithe  barn, 
with  its  roof  of  red  tiling,  we  note  the 
cluster  of  starlings,  busily  in  search 
of  insects  in  every  crevice  and  crack, 
while  three  or  four  of  the  older  birds 
on  the  chimney -top  are  keeping  up  an 
incessant  babel  of  small  talk,  whis- 
tling, and  singing,  that  sounds  full  of 
fun  and  laughter.  But  all  at  once 
comes  a  dead  silence.  A  single  note  in 
it  has  given  an  alarm.  The  foraging 
party  all  hurry  up  to  the  roof,  and  wait 
for  further  orders;  the  hen  partridge 
in  the  long  grass  below  has  heard  the 
words  of  the  old  starling,  and  with  a 
few  soft  notes  called  together  her  tiny 
brood  to  keep  close  to  her.  and  be 
ready  to  be  off  without  delay.  A  hun- 
dred yards  away  stands  a  solitary  elm, 
old  and  withered  at  the  top,  with  a 
crowd  of  leafy  branches  below,  from 
the  heart  of  which  now  suddenly  come 
two  sharp  discordant  croaks,  utterly 
unlike  the  ordinary  cry  of  a  rook;  but  a 
rook  it  is,  though  you  can't  see  him, 
and  he  has  just  said  to  his  friends 
busily  feeding  in  the  next  water 
meadow,  "Be  on  the  lookout;  there's  a 
strange  man  coming  this  way— with  a 
dog."  And  so  well  understood  is  the 
message  of  the  sentry  that,  long  before 
we  reach  the  meadow,  the  whole  flock 
are  on  the  qui  vive,  and  ready  to  take 
wing  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Each  bird  has  his  own  peculiar  notes 
of  warning  or  alarm,  of  safety  or  sat- 
isfaction; but  though  these  may  be 
generally  understood  by  others  not  of 
his  own  special  family,  he  has  his  own 
individual  character,  habits  and  traits, 
which  to  be  known  require  long,  pa- 
tient, and  careful  study.  For  want  of 
this,  and  of  a  faithful  historian,  many 
a  bird  has  suffered  sadly  in  moral 
character,  and  been  classed  as  a 
rogue,     a      thief,     or      a      vagabond. 


when  he  little  deserved  it.  And 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  not  one 
has  fared  worse  than  the  common  barn 
owl,  or  the  rook,  too  often  eonfoun  led 
with  his  robber  cousin  the  crow.  Even 
so  keen  an  observer  as  Shakespeare 
has  been  accused  of  this  mistake  in 
the  well-known  lines:— 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  way  to  the  rooky  wood.1 

The  word  "crow,"  which  in  strict- 
ness is  now  used  only  to  describe  the 
carrion  crow,  was  formerly  applied, 
with  perfect  correctness,  to  the  "rook," 
the  most  numerous  family  of  the  great 
Corvus  clan.  And  this  use  of  the 
word  "crow,"  is  still  almost  invariable 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  general  in  many 
parts  of  England.  When  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  "rooky  wood"  it  is  probable 
that  he  meant  the  "murky"  or  "dusky" 
wood,  "rooky"  being  akin  to  "reekie." 
It  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
passage  referred  to  that  this  meaning 
accords  far  better  with  its  sense  than 
by  understanding  "rooky"  as  meaning 
"inhabited  by  rooks." 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  cause  of 
tbe  respectable  rook  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  so  able  an  advocate  as  Mr. 
Sowerby,  who  has  devoted  long  years 
of  patient  study  to  his  works  and 
ways,  and  given  us  their  best  fruit  in 
the  charming  little  volume  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware  no  such  stu- 
dent has  ever  so  looked  into  the  pri- 
vate life  of  Corvus  frugilegus,  done  half 
as  much  to  redeem  the  character  of  our 
old  friend,  or  given  us  so  many 
glimpses  of  what  he  is  really  like.  His 
book,  he  says,  "has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  scientific  treatise,  or  a 
popular  natural  history,  but  simply  an 
enlargement  of  notes,  and  some  few 
sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  the  au- 
thor." Its  value  springs  from  the  fact 
that,  with  ample  leisure  at  command, 
the  author  is  a  keen  observer,  delight- 
ing in  out-door  life  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  able  to  tell  us  what  he  saw 
and  heard  in  bright  and  happy  words. 

1  Macbeth,  ii.  3;  and  see  note  in  the  "  Cambridge 
Edition"  (1892)  of  Shakespeare's  Works. 
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always  truthful  and  at  times  brimming 
Over  with  humor.  To  our  readers  we 
must  leave  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
first-hand  the  life  and  adventures  of 
one  particular  rook,  Corney,  the  real 
hero  of  the  play,  with  whom  Mr.  Sow- 
erby  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friend- 
ship; though  we  shall  here  and  there 
have  to  refer  to  some  striking  points 
in  his  biography. 

Before,  however,  touching  upon  Cor- 
rus  himself  it  must  be  noted  that  when 
he  calls  his  book    "Rooks     and     their 
Neighbors,"   by   "neighbors"   Mr.   Sow- 
erby  means  not  only     jackdaws    and 
starlings     and     other     such     feathered 
friends,   but  the  author  himself,   with 
his    children   and   household;    "Boots," 
the  terrier,  and  even  McGregor,  the  kit- 
ten, whose  love  of  sport  once  led  him 
to  climb  a  lofty  elm,  and  there,  to  the 
consternation  of  the     lawful    owners, 
settle  himself  down  in  a  rook's  nest, 
and  there  abide  for  a  couple  of  days 
and  nights,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  the  birds.    At  hist, 
after  many  vain  attempts  on  McGreg- 
or's part  to  reach     the    ground     "his 
heart  always   failing  him   when   half- 
way down,"  a  bowl  of     milk     at    the 
foot  of  the  tree  enticed  him  to  a  final 
effort,     when,     "thin     and     miserable 
enough,"  he    rejoined    his     sorrowing 
friends  below;  while  for  the  rest  of  the 
breeding  season   the  whole     group    of 
nests  was  deserted  as  unsafe  to  live  in. 
The  author's  own  place  of  observa- 
tion was  almost  as  immediate  as  Mc- 
Gregor's, and  more  easily  attained,  be 
Ing  the  roof  of  the  house,   where,   as 
the  branches  nearly  touched  it,  he  had 
a  good  view  of  all  that  was  going  on 
at  the  busiest  season,  though    at    any 
other  time  a  mere  glimpse  of  a  head 
above  the   eaves  would  send     off    the 
whole     "black     congregation"      hurry - 
skurry  in  all  directions.    Had  it  been  a 
crow's   nest   into   which   McGregor   in- 
truded   it   is   hardly   necessary   to   add 
that  his  fate  would  have  been  sealed 
at  once.    Instead  of  being  an  object  of 
alarm  he  would  there  and  then  have 
furnished  them  with  a  hearty  supper, 
in  spite  of  all  outcries,     or   entreaties 
from  friends  on  the  lawn. 


That  there  should  be  any  confusion 
between  the  rook  and  the  "crow"  is 
the  mere  result  of  a  general  likeness 
between  the  two  birds  in  outward  ap- 
pearance; for  they  differ  not  only  in 
habits,  but  in  one  special  physical  fea- 
ture, that  might  well  distinguish  the 
race  of  "robbers  and  plunderers"— "ex 
rapto  vivere  nati" — from  the  other,  so 
often  encouraged  and  cared  for  as 
friends.  This  special  feature  is  that 
the  skin  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
bill  of  an  adult  rook,  and  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  is  totally  bare 
of  feathers— in  all  birds— whereas  the 
crow  has  no  such  bare  space.  It  has 
been  said,  indeed,  that  the  lacking 
feathers  are  simply  worn  away  by  in- 
cessant digging  for  food;  but  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  Nature  would  have  sup- 
plied feathers  to  be  simply  in  the  way, 
and  not  to  be  got  rid  of  without  hard 
toil,  and  some  pain  to  the  owner; 
whereas  they  may  naturally  fall  off, 
and  not  be  renewed,  because  never  in- 
tended to  grow  there  permanently;  and 
though  digging  may  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  work,  yet,  as  Mr.  Sowerby 
shrewdly  says,— 

Nature  puts  the  finishing  touch  on  by 
fixing  where  the  feathers  should  cease,  thus 
making  a  neater  job  of  it  by  ending  the 
bare  skin  off  at  a  certain  point,  instead 
of  leaving  a  ragged  patch,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  digging  alone  had  re- 
moved the  feathers. 


The  robber  crow  has  no  marks  of  abra- 
sion, simply  because  at  the  worst  of 
times  he  has  far  less  hard  digging  to 
do;  though  young  lambs  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  found,  nor  young 
chicks,  nor  carrion  always  within 
reach.  To  these  high  delicacies  the 
rook  seldom,  if  ever,  aspires;  for  even 
at  times  of  dire  and  extreme  hunger 
his  food— in  spite  of  his  name  Frugile- 
gus— mainly  consists  of  insects,  worms, 
and  caterpillars,  the  grub  of  the  cock- 
chafer, the  deadly  wire-worm,  and 
other  isuch  pests. 

Now  and  then  complaints  are  made 
of  his  ravages  among  the  turnips,  but 
in  point  of  fact  his  taste  does  not  lie 
that  way,  and  the  charge  is  groundless, 
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as  a  keen  observer  (Notes  by  a  Nat- 
uralist) clearly  proves. 

"They've  ruined  that  there  crop,"  said  a 
farmer  one  day  to  me:  "so  I  thought,  but 
when  I  did  go  up  to  the  ground  most  of 
my  turmuts  was  rooted  up.  and  hollowed 
out  into  great  holes.  They  was  all 
eaten  out  through  and  through  with 
grabs;  hut  the  rooks  had  been  pulling  up 
the  roots  to  get  at  'em.  I  did  ought  to 
have  looked  after  that  crop  of  turmuts 
myself." 

Nine-tenths  of  the  mischief  done  by 
the  rook  are  thus  caused  by  his  dig- 
ging at  the  roots  of  plants  for  the  grub 
or  larva  which,  by  instinct,  he  knows 
to  be  hidden  there.  "I  have  known," 
says  another  witness,  a  whole  bed  of 
lettuces  destroyed  by  a  single  mrln- 
lontha— the  grub  of  the  cockchafer— 
tracing  its  passage  underground  from 
root  to  root,  and  finding  it  at  the  root  of 
the  last  in  a  row,  "where  a  rook  would 
have  done  me  good  service  by  uproot- 
ing the  first  lettuce  in  the  row  and 
seizing  the  destroyer." 

Abundant  evidence  of  this  kind 
might  easily  be  cited,  but  when  all  is 
said  Corpus  has  much  to  answer  for. 
As  long  as  the  ground  is  being  pre- 
pared for  future  crops,  the  more  rooks 
that  visit  a  field  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  owner.  All  that  they  ask  is  to 
be  let  alone.  Not  so,  however,  when 
the  seed  is  sown;  for  grain  of  all  kinds, 
pulse,  and  even  potatoes  are  then  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  dug  up  with  amaz- 
ing dexterity,  so  that  a  whole  crop 
may  be  in  danger,  and  the  bird-boy 
with  his  old,  half-crazy  gun  must  do 
his  utmost  to  drive  away  the  thieves. 
In  times  of  long  drought,  when  the 
ground  is  burnt  up  and  hardened  into 
a  solid  cake,  when  not  a  worm  or  grub 
can  possibly  be  got  at— when  "he  can- 
not dig,  and  to  beg  is  ashamed"— then 
is  "Corvus"  driven  into  evil  ways  by 
downright  hunger,  and  perhaps  by  the 
cries  of  a  starving  family.  He  plun- 
ders the  kitchen  garden  or  the  orchard, 
the  rows  of  young  peas,  or  any  green 
thing  that  has  in  it  a  drop  of  moisture. 
We  have,  says  "the  Son  of  the 
Marshes,"  given  the  rook  his  due  at  all 
times,  as  one     of     the     farmer's    best 


friends,  "but  now  and  then  steal  over 
him  evil  desires,  to  which,  for  want  of 
moral  firmness,  he  gives  way,  and  suf- 
fers for  it.  Who  can  wonder?"  Not 
even  then,  that  his  depredations  are 
very  extensive  or  his  guilt  heinous, 
though  Miss  Hayward,  in  her  pleasant 
"Bird  Notes,"  protests  against  rooks  as 
thieves  of  a  godless  order.  "Two 
things,"  she  says,  "I  have  lately 
learned:  first,  that  they  know  Sundays 
from  week-days;  and  second,  that  they 
are  very  fond  of  walnuts." 

There  was,  it  seems,  within  sight  of 
the  window  a  small  walnut-tree,  on 
which  hung  bunches  of  goodly  nuts, 
that  were  watched  with  affection.  All 
through  the  week  they  were  safe 
enough,  but  on  a  certain  Sunday  morn- 
ing down  came  half-a-dozen  sablei 
marauders,  settled  on  the  tree,  and  be- 
gan operations,  though  thrice  driven 
away  with  many  shouts  of  anger. 
That  day  week,  as  the  lady  sat  read- 
ing, suddenly  among  the  lime-trees 
was  heard  an  extraordinary  uproar  of 
rooks,  "cries  between  a  scream  and  a 
croak."  Did  it  mean  "walnuts,"  or 
was  it  the  mere  expression  of  extreme 
anxiety,  a  struggle  between  a  longing 
for  nuts  and  fear  of  the  nearness  of 
the  houses?  Be  that  as  it  may,  down 
swept  the  thieves  again,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  outcries,  the  tree  was  stripped 
of  every  nut  but  one— out  of  reach— 
and  a  second  hastily  dropped  on  the 
grass.  It  is  clear,  adds  Miss  Hay- 
ward,  that 

birds  take  their  pleasure,  and  enjoy  an 
unwonted  freedom  of  mind,  during  morn- 
ing church-time;  and,  knowing  this,  I 
should  have  gathered  the  nuts  before  going 
out,  but  that  my  longest  rake  would  not 
reach  high  enough  to  shake  the  boughs. 

Strangely  enough,  on  the  third  Sun- 
day two  robbers  again  visited  the 
same  tree,  made  a  great  uproar  at  find- 
ing nothing,  and  then  flew  off  in  de- 
spair. "Why  didn't  they  remember 
that  the  tree  had  been  stripped?" 
Why,  indeed?  for  all  ordinary  thieves 

1  "Sable,"  though  Gilbert  White  tells  us  of  two 
unique  specimens  that  he  found  nailed  to  a  barn 
door  whose  plumage,  bills,  legs,  feet,  and  claws 
were  pure  milk-white. 
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have  better  memories  touching  all  mat- 
ters of  plunder,  and  birds  are  often 
credited  with  being  equally  clever  in 
this  respect— a  fact  strongly  corrobo- 
rated by  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
troop  on  the  fourth  Sunday— but 
merely  to  float  round  over  the  scene  of 
action,  high  overhead,  with  much 
wheeling  about  and  ominous  croaking, 
as  if  still  "speculating  on  the  subject 
of  walnuts."2 

As  to  these  "parliaments  in  the  air," 
which  every  observer  of  country  life 
must  often  have  witnessed,  they 
would  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  rook. 
A  great  flock,  all  busily  feeding  in  a 
meadow,  will  suddenly,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  rise  into  the  air  up  to 
a  great  height,  with  much  vociferous 
cawing,  and  at  times  many  curious  an- 
tics, and  then,  after  wheeling  round 
and  round  in  a  tangled  crowd  for  a 
time,  all  at  once,  with  almost  folded 
wings,  drop  quickly  down  to  terra 
firma,  and  once  more  assume  their 
usual  grave  demeanor.  What  was  the 
reason  for  or  meaning  of  the  confer- 
ence, what  the  topics  discussed,  or 
what  the  issue,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Country  folk  will  tell  you  that 
the  subject  of  all  the  noisy  talk  is  the 
weather,  and  that  the  conclave  fore- 
bodes rain;  but  weeks  of  sunshine 
often  belie  the  augury  of  such 
prophets.  We  much  prefer  the  notion 
that  after  a  good  dinner  the  birds 
merely  go  up  to  the  drawing-room  for 
a  pleasant  chat.  In  like  fashion,  at 
sunset,  on  returning  home  to  the  rook- 
ery after  a  long  day's  toil  in  distant 
feeding  grounds— unless  it  be  at  breed- 
ing time— a  whole  flock  will  circle 
round  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  with 
many  a  winding  sweep  and  a  babel  of 
noisy  cries,  as  in  the  days  when  a  poet 
wrote  of  them:— 

Ht  e  pastu  decedens  agmine  magno 
Corvorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alis. 

As  the  uproar  increases  the  birds  who 
have  been  at  home  all  day  rise  into  the 

1  When  food  is  abundant  the  rook  is  said  to 
collect  and  bury  acorns,  etc.,  and  even  walnuts, 
which  of  course  are  more  easily  cracked  after 
sojourning  in  damp  earth  for  a  month  or  so. 


air  to  join  the  revellers,  until  the  whole 
colony  are  on  the  wing,  when  slowly 
the  busy  tongues  cease,  parliament  is 
dissolved,  and  the  peace  of  twilight 
settles  down  over  field  and  wood  for 
the  night.  The  hours  of  rest,  however, 
are  few;  summer  nights  are  brief;  and 
at  early  dawn  all  the  rooks  are  awake 
again,  and  setting  out  by  detachments 
in  different  directions— for  the  marsh, 
the  water  meadow,  or  the  ploughed 
land— apparently  on  some  plan  of  route 
talked  over  and  agreed  on  before  start- 
ing. During  the  breeding  season  the 
lien  birds  are  left  at  home  to  take  due 
care  of  the  eggs,  or  the  young  brood; 
and  this,  above  all,  is  the  time  when 
the  best  points  in  the  character  of  Cor- 
vus  come  to  light.  As  a  husband,  and 
as  a  family  man,  he  is  beyond  praise, 
coming  home  at  dusk  with  his  baggy 
pouch  at  the  base  of  the  bill  full  of 
luscious  dainties  which  he  has  treas- 
ured for  his  wife's  express  enjoyment. 
Of  these  domestic  scenes  no  one  has 
given  us  so  graphic  a  picture  as  Mr. 
Sowerby,  who  in  the  roughest  weather 
often  spent  the  greater  part  of  many 
days  "up  amongst  the  rooks." 

"One  Sunday,"  he  says,  "it  had  been 
sleeting  all  day,  when  about  four  o'clock 
I  Wrapped  myself  well  up,  and  climbed 
aloft  through  the  bacon  room — which  is  in 
the  roof — on  to  the  leads.  What  a  wild 
scene  it  was!  The  husbands,  all  wet  and 
weary,  were  fighting  their  way  home- 
wards, away  over  the  whitened  fields,  with 
their  wives'  suppers,  pitching  and  rolling 
like  so  many  luggers  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
And  what  a  hard  task  was  that  climb  up 
the  last  hill  for  home!  Meanwhile,  soaked 
through  and  miserable,  hungry  and  cross 
on  account  of  the  long  absence  of  their 
husbands,  out  come  the  wives  from  their 
dripping  nests,  to  see  if  they  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  laggards,"  and  in  a  trice 
the  row  begins. 

Both  sides  are  now  in  a  bad  temper 
and  neither  will  listen  to  a  word  of 
explanation;  she  longing  for  supper 
and  he  with  a  bill  so  crammed  with 
food  that  he  cannot  speak  plainly. 
But  by  degrees  peace  is  made;  the  pro- 
visions are  unpacked,  and  presently 
the  two  are   seated  amicably  side   by 
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side,  the  one  administering  and  the 
other  with  open  mouth  receiving  the 
choicest  morsels  of  the  bag;  though  not 
always  even  then  is  the  lady  content. 
After  consuming  all  the  provender  she 
will  greedily  beg  for  more,  and  con- 
tinue her  importunity  until  her  lord 
and  master  with  an  angry  peck 
drives  her  back  to  the  nest,  to  attend 
to  her  maternal  duties.  And  so  at 
last,  in  spite  of  the  rush  of  wind  and 
the  sweep  of  bitter  snow,  all  strifes 
are  at  an  end,  quiet  settles  down  over 
the  wild  and  clamorous  scene,  and  the 
anxious  parents  drop  off  to  sleep. 

Not  that  a  rookery  at  the  best  of  times 
is  one  united,  happy  family.  There 
nni.  it  seems,  "all  sorts  and  conditions" 
of  rooks  as  well  as  men;  figuratively 
speaking,  blacksmiths,  "bakers,  butch- 
ers, publicans,  sinners,  and  all  at  times 
in  full  swing."  In  some  trees—often 
in  the  beech — the  nests  are  wide  apart, 
as  detached  villns.  In  others  they  are 
so  closely  packed  together  that  it  is 
hard  to  enter  at  one  door  without  en- 
croaching on  the  threshold  of  the  next, 
as  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  family 
or  a  party  of  near  -relations.  But, 
whether  near  or  wide  apart,  the  in- 
mates are  a  quarrelsome  race;  angry 
words  seem  to  be  always  flying  about, 
young  and  old  joining  in  the  fray. 
There  is  much  fighting  in  the  days  of 
choosing  sweethearts  and  wives,  quar 
relling  over  the  possession  of  old  nests 
or  the  building  of  new  ones;  much 
jealousy  among  rival  builders,  who  if 
they  leave  their  work  for  a  moment 
may  return  to  find  the  whole  house 
plundered  or  demolished.  "In  fact," 
says  Mr.  Sowerby,  "the  morals  of 
rooks  as  to  picking  and  stealing  are 
utterly  bad,  even  when  there  is  every 
chance  of  detection." 

Nor  is  it  among  the  married  folk  only 
that  this  love  of  strife  and  laxity  of 
morals  prevails;  for  we  read  of  "a 
rowdy  lot  of  bachelors  living  together 
in  a  large,  bushy  tree,"  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  roving  about  from 
place  to  place  in  a  noisy,  aimless  way, 
while  all  the  other  rooks  are  busy  as 
bees.  Among  these  vagabonds,  even 
when     "all     respectable     people     are 


locked  up  for  the  night,"  you  may  hear 
quarrels  going  on,  some  of  them 
breaking  the  stillness  of  the  night  with 
their  untimely  brawls,  until,  with  furi- 
ous beak  and  noisy  crash  of  wings, 
they  often  fall  headlong,  clutched  to- 
gether, to  the  ground.  After  the  com- 
bat follows  a  grand  flocking  together, 
and  a  burst  of  noisy  cawing,  and  at 
last  peace.  Noise  is  the  rook's  beset- 
ting infirmity.  Wise  and  cautious  as 
he  is  said  to  be — and  has  to  be  from  the 
first  day  of  his  leaving  the  nest — and 
easily  terrified  at  the  first  sound  of 
alarm,  over  his  own  tongue  he  has  ab- 
solutely no  control.  From  the  days  of 
^Esop  to  this  hour  it  has  been  so  with 
him,  and  he  seems  never  weary  of 
hearing  the  sound  of  his  own  "charm- 
ing croak."  Hence  follows  loss  of 
character,  or  even  of  life.  One  idle 
note  will  often  betray  the  whereabouts 
of  a  young,  callow,  and  ignorant  bird, 
or  of  his  older  and  more  crafty  rela- 
tive, to  the  idle  gun  of  the  farmer's 
boy  or  the  more  terrible  sportsman  on 
the  day  of  slaughter.  From  first  to 
last  his  whole  career  is  one  of  noise 
and  bustling  activity. 

In  March— -as  a  rule— rooks  leave 
their  winter  roosting-places  and  begin 
to  think  of  the  coming  days  of  court- 
ship and  nesting,  the  graver  and  elder 
couples  of  the  previous  season  as  well 
as  the  more  ardent  youngsters.  Tree- 
tops  are  examined  with  a  view  to  a 
new  settlement,  old  nests  inspected 
and  inquiries  made  as  to  probable  se- 
curity and  safety.i  Things  began 
early  this  year,  and  on  February  14, 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  a  party  of  six 
settled  down  on  the  topmost  boughs  of 
a  certain  giant  beech-tree,  within  hail 
of  the  present  writer;  and  for  some 
hours  were  engaged  in  a  sharp  and 
noisy  palaver,  apparently  as  to  the 
merits  and  possession  of  a  couple  of 
deserted  jays'  or  wood  pigeons'  nests. 
The  uproar  ended  at  last  in  both 
abodes  being  fairly   pulled   to  pieces, 

1  A  raven  who  builds  in  a  tree  invariably 
chooses  the  one  most  difficult  to  climb;  but  the 
rook  fixes  on  that  which  seems  strongest  and 
securest  for  the  future  nest  and  young.— St. 
John's  "  Highland  Sports." 
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and  the  broken  fragments  left  on  the 
bare  branches.       But   strife   was     re- 
newed on  the  next  two  days,  when  the 
whole  party— now  increased  to  eight- - 
came  to  terms  of  united  action;  and  it 
was  decided  to  found  a  new   colony. 
The  owner  of  that    beech     had     long 
wished  to  see   the   solitary  tree  thus 
happily   peopled,    and   hoped   in   vain. 
He  had  been  told  that  unless  the  young 
rooks  on     a     neighboring     elm     were 
slaughtered  in  due  season    there    was 
no  chance  for     him,     but  the    gallant 
sportsmen  who  thus  advised  were,  as 
usual,  in  the  wrong.i    Corvus  came  un- 
asked, and  in  due  time  four  nests  were 
built;   nearly  a   score  of  young  birds 
were  hatched,  launched  into  a  stormy 
life,  and  for  weeks  afterwards  might 
be  seen  coming  home  at  nightfall  from 
some  distant  feeding  ground,   after  a 
long  day's  toil.      A  little  later  these 
four  nests  were  deserted,  and  until  the 
cold  weather  began  the  inhabitants  be- 
took themselves  by  night  to  a  neigh- 
boring rookery,  where  after  the  usual 
slaughter  there  is  room  and  to  spare. 

Meanwhile,  though  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  starlings  were  forever 
busy  on  the  lawn,  not  a  rook  appeared, 
unless  perhaps  a  solitary  one  stalking 
about  in  the  long  grass  below  a  cer- 
tain tree,  and  possibly  one  of  the  rov- 
ing bachelor  ganig,  with  an  eye  towards 
walnuts.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  was  that 
band  of  miscreants  who  last  year,  after 
a  long  drought,  set  to  work  on  a  neigh- 
boring stack  of  fine  wheat,  tore  open 
a  broad  chasm  in  the  thatch,  and  in  a 
few  hours  carried  off  half  that  store 
of  grain  before  they  were  detected. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  regard  this 
as  other  than  an  exceptional  case,  or 
to  condemn  the  whole  race  as  "ex 
rapto  vivere  nati,"  simply  because  the 
police  had  been  once  called  in.  Even 
that  well-known  robber  the  carrion 
crow  has  hardly  had  justice  done  to 
him  in  this  matter,  having  often  been 
hanged,    drawn,   and   quartered   as    ';i 

1  Mr.  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow,  delightfully  tells 
us  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  made  it  a 
part  of  his  daily  prayers  for  three  years  that  some 
neighboring  rooks  would  migrate  to  his  domain, 
41  and  at  last  his  prayer  was  heard." 


foe"  to  the  wheat  crop  on  the  scantiest 
evidence. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  recent  report,  brings 
forward  in  his  favor  evidence  of  the 
clearest  and  most  convincing  kind. 
The  stomachs  of  a  thousand  crows 
were  carefully  examined,  with  the 
simple  result  that  more  insects  and 
spiders  were  found  than  any  other 
kind  of  food  in  all  the  months  but  Jan- 
uary and  February.  During  May  and 
June  five  hundred  and  thirty  were 
as  carefully  analyzed,  and  a  full 
half  of  all  the  contents  was 
proved  to  consist  entirely  of  insects, 
the  majority  being  among  the  farmer's 
worst  foes— locusts,  May  beetles,  wee- 
vils, wire-worms,  and  the  grubs  of  the 
cockchafer  (Melolontha)  and  Harry 
Long-legs  (Tipula),  which  the  rook  does 
his  best  to  exterminate.  Add  to  this  a 
goodly  number  of  field  mice  and  voles, 
and  towards  winter  a  few  stray  grains 
of  waste  wheat  from  the  stubble  or  the 
farmyard,1  and  the  list  is  complete. 

If  this  much  be  admitted  on  behalf 
of  the  crow,  far  more  justly  may  it  be 
urged  in  defence  of  the  rook,  a  large 
portion  of  whose  time  is  spent  on  the 
wing,  or  at  hard  work  in  the  ploughed 
field  or  meadow,  busily  destroying  the 
very  enemies  which  defy  man's  utmost 
skill  to  reach.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  the  character  of  Corvus  is 
worthy  of  much  respect.  Slow  and  de- 
liberate in  the  choice  of  a  home  or  a 
friend,  he  never  hurries  and  seldom 
makes  mistakes;  if  now  and  then  a  bit 
of  a  thief,  he  wages  continual  war 
against  many  pests  that  we  are  woll 
rid  of.  He  may  be  slightly  pompous 
and  apt  to  give  himself  airs  in  private 
life;  he  may  even  fancy  at  times,  "in 
the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  that  he  is  sing- 

2  Eight  wood  pigeons,  said  to  be  feeding  on  a 
field  of  clover,  were  shot  by  Mr.  St.  John,  and  on 
being  examined  the  crops  were  found  to  be  full  of 
the  seeds  of  two  of  the  worst  weeds  of  the  country, 
wild  mustard  and  ragweed.  No  amount  of  human 
labor  and  search  would  have  collected  on  the  same 
ground,  at  that  time,  as  much  of  these  seeds  M 
was  collected  daily  by  each  one  of  the  great  flock 
of  five  or  six  hundred  pigeons  for  weeks  together. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  rook.— St. 
John's  "Highland  Sports,"  p.  118. 
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ing,"  when  he  is  but  giving  a  croak; 
but  he  is  a  pleasant  and  cheerful 
neighbor,  and  often  shows  a  liking  for 
his  surroundings,  in  spite  of  that  ter- 
rible "slaughter  of  the  innocents"  from 
which  he  once  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  Of  that  day  itself  let  Mr.  Sow- 
erby  give  us  a  sketch  in  his  own  pic- 
turesque words. 

Wandering  across  the  park  [he  says]  by 
the  stream,  full  of  speckled  trout,  that  on 
a  sunny  morning  lends  a  willing  mirror 
to  the  wandering  clouds,  I  feel  sad  that  so 
bright  a  morn  should  usher  in  so  cruel 
and  bloody  a  day.  As  I  enter  my  door  I 
feel  like  the  sheriff  who  on  certain  special 
mornings  hates  the  work  that  is  to  follow 
when  required  to  attend  particular  func- 
tions in  an  official  capacity.  But  the  law 
having  been  broken  by  some  vagabond 
rooks  guilty  of  many  delinquencies,  my 
heart  was  hardened,  and  I  had  to  summon 
a  band  of  executioners  from  among  the 
neighboring  farmers. 

Among  these  was  Wilson,  a  small 
farmer,  hardly  looking  like  a  man 
ready  for  dealing  out  death  on  all 
sides,  making  parents  childless,  and 
nearly  as  often  children  parentless; 
for,  the  fit  of  murder  being  on  him,  his 
power  of  distinguishing  between 
young  and  old  is  blinded.  He  is  armed 
with  what  he  calls  "a  twice-barrelled 
gun"— a  weapon  of  terrible  proclivities, 
but  which  having  once  made  up  its 
mind  to  speak  seals  the  fate  of  its  vic- 
tims with  impartial  judgment  and  a 
voice  of  thunder.  Next  comes  the 
schoolmaster,  carrying  his  weapon  as 
if  an  unbearable  anxiety  and  terror  to 
himself,  but  equally  intent  on  murder. 

I  believe  [says  Mr.  Sowerby]  that  if  his 
wife  (who  is  home  secretary  as  well  as 
minister  for  war)  were  to  see  him  thus 
armed  for  the  fray,  she  would  scarcely 
recognize  him  as  the  mild  and  learned 
teacher  of  youthful   villagers. 

So  much  for  the  humorous  side  of 
things.  A  moment  later  the  deadly 
fray  has  begun;  the  din  becomes  inces- 
sant, made  up  of  explosions  in  many 
keys,  and  followed  by  ominous  heavy 
thuds  as  some  beloved  son  or  daugh- 
ter, maimed  or  dead,  comes  headlong 
down  to  the  earth  during  the  fusillade. 


But  above  all  the  din  can  still  be  heard 
the  sad  cries  of  the  distracted  parents, 
high  up  above  the  shambles,  while  the 
merriment  below  waxes  louder  and 
louder  at  each  successful  or  idle  shot. 
And  so  this  miserable  business,  devoid 
of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
sport,  drags  on  and  on  "until,"  says 
our  host—  'Uhe  shoulders  of  my  guests 
are  "blackened,  and  they  themselves, 
weary  of  slaughter,  wander  back  to  a 
goodly  repast  in  the  servants'  hall." 
There  we  must  leave  them,  only  glanc- 
ing for  a  moment  at  the  touching  pic- 
ture he  presently  draws  of  the  battle- 
field while  strolling  over  it  when  the 
fight  was  done. 

Most  of  the  dead  had  been  removed, 
but  here  and  there  among  the  bushes, 
"where  the  keen  eye  of  the  rook-pie 
man  had  not  penetrated,"  dead  and  dy- 
ing were  still  to  be  found.  Some,  ly- 
ing on  their  backs,  with  halt  -shut  eyes, 
and  claws  stretched  out,  as  if  suppli- 
cating for  help;  others,  after  sudden 
and  swift  death,  resting  on  one  side, 
slumbering  peacefully,  with  beaks 
buried  in  the  long  grass;  and  sadder  still, 
not  a  few  stricken  birds  crawling  away 
from  the  shambles  as  they  best  can, 
In  search  of  a  refuge,  though  life  hangs 
only  by  a  slender  thread. 

"As  dusk  comes  on,"  adds  the  kindly 
master  of  the  domain,  "I  grow  weary 
of  hearing  the  cries  of  the  parent  birds, 
ceaselessly  asking  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors  for  tidings  of  the  lost  ones;" 
and  he  wanders  homewards  at  last, 
trying  to  shut  out  the  recollection  of 
the  day,  "and  vowing  never  to  counte- 
nance the  like  again." 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  rook,  and  of  his  tenacious  mem- 
ory, and  in  the  final  page  of  his  book 
Mr.  Sowerby  gives  us  a  striking  in- 
stance—'drawn  from  life— which  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  A  week  or  two 
after  the  slaughter,  when  most  of  the 
birds  had  forsaken  their  old  "habitat," 
he  and  a  friend  observed  on  a  bare, 
solitary  tree  two  rooks,  one  of  which 
was  making  a  most  peculiar  noise— "a 
low  chatter  accompanied  by  the  snap- 
ping of  its  beak"— and  hopping  from 
branch  to  branch  in  a  most  excited 
state,   while  her  mate  sat   motionless. 
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Wondering  what  it  all  meant,  they 
were  presently  overtaken  by  the  two 
birds,  swooping  down  within  a  few 
feet  of  them,  and  uttering  loud  cries  of 
anger,  the  pursuit  being  continued  al- 
most up  to  the  house.  The  next  day, 
being  out  alone,  the  two  birds  on  the 
same  tree  took  no  notice  of  him,  but, 
en  being  joined  by  his  friend,  they  at- 
tacked and  pursued  them  with  loud 
-cries  as  before.  Unable  to  understand 
this  strange  outbreak,  the  squire, 
alone,  paid  them  a  second  visit,  wear- 
ing—by accident— his  friend's  great- 
coat, when,  "to  my     amazement,"    he 


no  sooner  had  I  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house  than  down  came  the  furious  bird, 
following  me  with  loud  cries  wherever  I 
went,  and  on  my  stopping  under  an  apple- 
tree  settled  on  it  overhead,  not  ten  feet 
away,  tearing  leaves  from  the  branches, 
and  jabbering  all  the  time  in  a  most  dis- 
tracted fashion. 

That  special  great-coat  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  disturbance.  His  friend  had 
worn  it  a  day  or  two  before,  and  gone 
out  with  a  rifle  to  shoot  a  young  rook 
on  a  neighboring  tree.  Hence  the  fran- 
tic grief  and  fury  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tracted parents,  which  followed  the 
murderer  to  the  very  last,  "pursuing  the 
gig  in  which  he  drove  away  even  up 
to  the  railway  station."  With  this 
final  incident  Mr.  Sowerby  closes  his 
lively  and  instructive  sketch  of  "Rooks 
and  their  Neighbors,"  which,  adorned 
as  it  is  Avith  admirable  woodcuts  from 
the  author's  own  drawings,  all  lovers 
of  birds  will  read  with  pleasure  and 
close  with  regret.  Of  the  life  and  ca- 
reer of  "Corney,"  the  real  hero  of  the 
play,  who  travelled  from  Winchester 
to  the  manor  house  in  a  schoolboy's 
hamper— and  survived  the  journey— we 
have  said  little.  He  lived  to  become 
the  pet  of  the  household,  the  terror  of 
all  cats,  the  friend  and  comrade,  or  the 
bitter  enemy,  of  "Boots,"  the  fox  ter- 
rier; the  cunning  plunderer  of  larder 
and  kitchen,  and  the  destroyer  of 
every  stray  book  that  fell  in  his  way; 
all  of  which  and  a  score  of  other  de- 
lightful traits  must  be  left  for  our 
readers'  own  pleasant  discovery.    As  a 


civilized  and  educated  rook  it  may  be 
said  that  he  rather  came  to  grief  and 
an  untimely  end,  being  much  given  to 
strong  language,  as  well  as  to  a  great 
love  of  bathing,  which,  though  "clean- 
liness be  next  to  godliness,"  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing.  "He,  like  most 
of  us,"  says  his  biographer,  "had  in  his 
character  certain  knots  and  ravels  that 
were  not  so  pleasantly  smoothed  out 
as  ours  are,  and  did  not  escape  passing 
under  the  rough  file  of  a  candid 
world's  opinion."  His  final  exit  from 
the  scene  was  sudden  and  mysterious, 
but  his  whole  career  from  first  to  last 
was  full  of  interest,  and  a  more  pic- 
turesque and  graphic  sketch  of  bird 
life  than  that  given  in  his  biography  it 
would  be  hard  to  find. 


From  Macmillan'8  Magazine. 
NOT  MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

My  legal  researches  sometimes  com- 
pel me  to  consult  the  German  jurists  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
rather  than  face  the  terrors  of  the 
original  it  is  my  custom  to  employ  a 
translator.  Now  women  are  not  much 
good  at  the  dead  languages,  but  I  find 
they  can  tackle  almost  any  tongue  you 
can  talk  in.  My  translator  was  always 
a  woman,  and  the  same  woman— Miss 
Barker. 

Miss  Barker  was  a  marvel  of  her 
kind;  she  possessed,  I  think,  every 
virtue  of  which  it  is  capable.  She  was 
fifty,  which  is  my  own  age.  She  was 
plain;  hard  and  grey  as  granite,— a  mas- 
sive ugliness  that  soothed  and  reassured 
you;  it  seemed  to  vouch  for  the  solidity 
of  her  understanding.  Miss  Barker 
was  punctuality  incarnate.  No  amount 
of  rain  hindered  her;  one  imagined  her, 
not  as  relying  on  an  umbrella  or  a 
mackintosh  like  an  ordinary  woman,  but 
as  herself  impervious  to  weather.  She 
took  no  count  of  seasons  nor  yet  of 
hours.  And  Miss  Barker  had  positively 
no  fear.  No  matter  what  appalling 
works  you  offered  her,  she  attacked 
them  all,  in  front  or  in  the  rear  with  the 
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same  passionless  intrepidity.  Her  dis- 
cretion was  a  thing  to  swear  by;  she 
could  be  trusted  alone  with  any  author. 
No  dallying  with  him, — no  flirtation,  so 
to  speak,— for  her;  she  simply  picked  up 
his  meaning  by  the  tail-end,  and  fol- 
lowed it  through  a  score  of  convoluted 
clauses.  He  never  led  her  astray  by  a 
delusive  syntax,— not  he;  she  had  an  eye 
for  the  most  ingeniously  concealed 
parentheses.  And  that  woman's  voice! 
It  can  only  be  described  by  paradoxes. 
Gutturally  clear,  flexibly  monotonous, 
trained  by  decades  of  reading-room 
discipline,  it  was  inaudible  to  any 
student  but  myself.  In  short  its  owner 
was  not  a  person  but  a  faculty. 

For  one  happy  year  Miss  Barker  (that 
is  to  say,  her  faculty,)  was  mine.  Then 
I  lost  her.  It  was  in  November.  I  was 
about  to  collect  materials  for  an  article 
to  appear  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Jurist.  The  translation  would 
be  a  week's  work,  as  Miss  Barker 
counted  work.  I  sent  for  her  in  a 
violent  hurry.  She  had  never  failed  me 
yet;  conceive  then  my  horror  when,  in- 
stead of  receiving  her  usual  answer  by 
the  evening  post,  I  had  to  wait  two  days 
for  any  sign.  Her  letter  then  solemnly 
informed  me  that  she  was  "called  away 
to  nurse  an  aged  relative  in  the  North, 
and  would  be  detained  indefinitely. 

Well,  it  was  right  that  Miss  Barker 
should  mirse  her  relative  in  the  North; 
it  was  right  that  that  relative  should  be 
aged,  Miss  Barker  herself  suggesting  a 
discreet  antiquity  in  all  her  surround- 
ings; but  it  wras  hard  on  me.  Miss 
Barker,  however,  had  left  hope  in  her 
postscript.  She  gave  me  the  address 
of  a  friend  of  hers,  Miss  Dancy.  To 
get  into  a  hansom,  to  fly  to  Miss  Dancy. 
to  carry  her  off  to  the  Museum,  and 
thrust  my  author  into  her  hands, 
seemed  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Miss  Dancy  was  a  florid  young  person 
with  a  self-confident  manner.  Half- 
way through  the  first  sentence  she 
turned  pale  and  began  to  splutter  Ger- 
man idiotically.  I  stared.  She  stopped 
and  laid  the  book  down  with  a  despair- 
ing groan.  I  handed  it  back  to  her 
politely.  Then  Miss  Dancy  said  that  I 
had  deceived  her;  I  was  unreasonable. 


1  should  have  engaged  a  legal  expert  for 
this  job;  and  when  I  mildly  protested, 
she  burst  into  tears.  By  this  time 
chivalry  was  extinct;  but  I  had  enough 
self-command  to  call  another  hansom, 
pack  Miss  Dancy  into  it,  and  send  her 
home  again. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  at  my  accus- 
tomed seat  in  the  reading-room,  creep- 
ing alone  and  at  a  snail's  pace  through 
the  mazes  of  my  author,  when  I  was 
summoned  to  the  centre  by  a  message 
from  the  librarian  in  charge.    He  had 
known  Miss  Barker's    worth;    he   had 
been  a  dismayed  spectator  of  the  morn- 
ing's  tragedy;   perhaps   he   had   pitied 
me.    At  any   rate  he   whispered    hur- 
riedly in  my  ear  that,   if  I   wanted   a 
translator,  a  lady  had  just  applied  at  the 
Museum  for  work  of  the  kind,  that  he 
had  been  assured  of  her  competence  by 
an  authority  on   whom   he   could   rely. 
and  that  I  should  probably  find  her  at 
this  moment  in  the  outer  nail.    He  gave 
me  her  card  with  an  address  on  it:  Miss 
Nora   Vyvart,    17    Montague   Street.    I 
could  have  embraced  him  on  the  spot. 

There  was  no  lady  in  the  outer  hall, 
only    a    young   girl    coming    from    the 
principal     librarian's     quarters.       She 
walked  towards  me  with  an  absent  air. 
and  when  I  advanced  she  stopped  and 
became     absorbed     in     the     bust     of 
Caligula.    My  first  glance  had  told  me 
that  she  was  young;  now  I  saw  that  she 
was  well-dressed  and  pretty.    My  heart 
sank;  this  could  not  be  the  lady  I  was 
looking  for.    To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not 
much  want  it  to  be,  my  limited  expe- 
rience having  taught  me  to  regard  a 
woman's   plainness   as    a    sign   of   her 
intellectual     integrity.      Hoping     that 
some  other  petticoat  would  soon  sail  in 
sight,     I    retreated,     holding    out    the 
card  as  a  flag  of  distress.    But  she  had 
seen    my   signal.      She   came    forward 
timidly,  and  we  exchanged  glances;  her 
eyes  had  an  expression  of  appeal  that 
was    borne    out    by    her    manner    and 
wrought  reluctant  conviction  in  me.    I 
raised  my  hat. 

"Are  you  Miss  Vyvart?"  I  asked  in 
apologetic  tones,  brandishing  my  card. 
"Yes.    Were  you  looking  for  me?"  she 
answered  with  naive  alacrity. 
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"Ah,— yes.  That  is,  the  librarian  tells 
me  you  are  anxious  to — er— undertake 
some  translation.    German,  I  believe?" 

"Yes;  that's  just  what  I  want.  I 
really  can  do  it,  you  know." 

"So  the  librarian  assures  me,"  said  I, 
feeling  by  no  means  assured.  Quite 
apart  from  her  deplorable  prettiness, 
my  young  lady  was  a  little  too  eager  to 
forestall  criticism.  "But— do  you  think 
you  could  begin  at  once?" 

Her  eyes  lit  up  with  pleasure;  they 
were  blue,  with  great  black  lashes. 
"Now— 'this  minute,  do  you  mean?" 

"Yes,  please." 

I  took  her  to  the  reading-room.  As 
we  went  in,  her  eyes  swept  the  great 
circle  with  evident  interest,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  sniffing  the  atmosphere 
appreciatively.  No  doubt  she  was  im- 
pressed by  that,  and  the  silence,  and  the 
dizzy  galleries  of  books;  it  was  a  good 
sign.  I  led  the  way  to  our  seats  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room.  "We  shall  be  less 
disturbed  here,"  I  explained,  meaning 
that  we  should  be  less  disturbing;  but 
her  face  fell,  and  she  looked  about  her 
uneasily.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  been 
a  little  precipitate  in  my  methods  with 
poor  Miss  Dancy;  this  time  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  err  on  the  side  of  rashness. 
So  I  waited  patiently  while  she  made 
her  little  preparations.  First  she  took 
off  her  long  gloves  as  if  she  were  skin- 
ning herself;  next  came  a  sort  of  fur 
animal  she  had  round  her  neck,  then 
her  hat  and  veil.  Under  much  super- 
fluous hair  of  no  particular  color,  I  s;nv 
that  she  had  a  good  forehead;  not  so 
big  as  Miss  Barker's  noble  brow,  but 
still,  better  than  Miss  Dancy's  by  a  long 
way.  When  she  had  found  a  place  for 
her  things  among  my  papers,  I  ap- 
proached her  cautiously. 

"This,"  I  said,  in  a  reading-room 
whisper,  "is  the  book.  We  must  get 
through  this  article  to-day." 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side  and 
looked  at  it  critically.  "Very  well," 
(taking  my  note-book  and  choosing  a 
pen),  "but  I  would  like  a  dictionary,— 
in  case  of  accidents."  She  spoke  in  a 
blight  conversational  tone  that  raised 
all  the  heads  from  the  desks  near 
us. 


"Yes,— but  the  translation  must  be 
viva  voce,  or  rather,  sotto  voce,  please." 

She  stood  on  tip-toe  and  peeped  round 
the  other  side  of  our  row  of  desks, 
laughing  below  her  breath. 

"Now,"  I  said  gently  recovering  my 
note-book,  "you  read  while  I  write." 

She  began  in  a  sweet  penetrating 
voice  that  made  me  shudder.  An  old 
gentleman  five  desks  off  remonstrated, 
and  I  caught  the  librarian's  eye  looking 
sternly  in  our  direction.  She  smiled, 
and  dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper. 
For  the  next  half  hour,  if  any  one 
moved  in  our  neighborhood  she  looked 
nervously  up  as  if  expecting  a  rebuke. 
It  never  came;  I  don't  know  how  she 
managed  it,  but  she  seemed  to  express 
unutterable  apology  by  a  little  contrac- 
tion of  her  eyebrows.  I  was  not  hope- 
ful; it  was  clear  that  I  had  not  found 
another  Miss  Barker.  However,  her 
headlong  facility  was  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise after  an  interlude  of  Miss  Dancy. 
I  thought  she  blundered  now  and  then, 
but  her  frank  way  of  correcting  herself 
gave  me  a  sense  of  security.  We  had 
got  through  a  third  of  the  article  when 
the  closing^bell  rang.  She  put  down  her 
book  and  looked  at  me  with  the  same 
pathos  as  before,  except  that  now  there 
was  considerable  fear  in  her  appeal. 

"It  was  shockingly  done— wasn't  it? — 
I'm  afraid  you  won't  want  me  again." 

"No,  no,  it  wasn't  half  bad  for  a  be- 
ginning. I  dare  say  you're  not  used  to 
German  law." 

"N— no — I  couldn't  understand  it  if  it 
was  in  English.  May  I  come  again  to- 
morrow, then?" 

"Yes;  by  all  means.  You'll  do  better 
when  you've  got  into  the  swing  of  it." 
We  arranged  a  meeting  for  ten  o'clock 
and  the  look  of  joy  came  back  to  her 
eyes.  It  was  all  a  little  sad,  I  thought. 
Apparently  this  work  meant  a  great 
deal  to  her,  and  she  was  so  young  for  it. 
Who  could  she  be?  The  dusky  tinge  on 
her  forehead,  her  sun-browned  cheeks, 
and  the  freckles  on  her  small  irregular 
nose  suggested  that  she  was  not  the 
typical  Londoner.  Not  that  I  notice 
these  things,  only  she  had  forced  them 
on  my  attention  somehow.  And  her 
work?     Well — she    had    translated    six 
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pages  of  German  in  three  hours,  which 
was  more  than  I  could  do. 

"You  are  fortunate  in  living  so  close 
to  the  Museum,"  I  said  at  our  formal 
leave-taking. 

"I  am  indeed,  very."  A  curious  ex- 
pression flitted  across  her  face  and  her 
mouth  twitched.  Did  Miss  Vyvart 
practise  irony?  Poor  little  girl,  driven 
by  some  disaster  from  her  country 
home,  to  earn  her  bread— in  Blooms- 
bury! 

The  next  morning  I  found  her  at  her 
post,  punctual  as  Miss  Barker  herself, 
and  in  high  glee.  "I  came  early  on  pur- 
pose to  get  good  places"  (she  might 
have  been  talking  of  a  theatre),  "and 
I've  found  such  nice  ones." 

I  could  not  cordially  commend  her 
choice.  She  had  taken  seat  1.7  opposite 
the  door,  the  most  public  position  in  the 
room.  I  detested  it  on  this  account 
above  all  others;  but  when  I  proposed 
removing  to  some  more  secluded 
quarter  she  was  miserable,  "Oh,  please, 
let's  stay  here,  if  you  don't  mind.  It's 
so — so  stifling  everywhere  else,  and  I 
made  everybody  so  cross  down  there 
yesterday.  I  think  I  should  do  better 
in  a  fresh  place."  I  thought  she  had 
given  me  rather  too  many  reasons,  but 
the  last  was  plausible,  and  she  had  her 
way. 

Every  morning,  then,  at  ten  o'clock 
Miss  Vyvart  was  to  be  found  at  1.7,  be- 
hind the  glass  screen,  gloves,  hat,  and 
furs  on  the  desk  before  her.  The  read- 
ing went  on  much  the  same  as  on  the 
first  day,  except  that,  as  I  feared,  her 
attention  was  sadly  distracted  by  the 
frequent  coming  and  going.  But  she 
seemed  to  have  fitted  into  her  place,  and 
I  dreaded  the  unsettling  effects  of  a  re- 
moval. Indeed  she  stoutly  resisted 
every  suggestion  of  the  kind,  and  when 
a  lady  expresses  a  strong  preference 
what  are  you  to  do?  Unfortunately, 
though  she  had  learned  to  modulate  her 
voice  a  little,  we  caused  as  much 
annoyance  to  our  neighbors  here  as  we 
had  done  in  the  other  place.  Some  fled 
at  our  approach ;  we  had  swept  our  own 
row  clear  the  first  day,  and  thinned  an 
area  of  several  yards  around  us.    Of 


those  who  still  held  out,  the  occupant 
of  the  desk  on  the  other  side  of  ours 
was  always  raising  his  head  over  the 
top  of  it  in  an  expostulatory  manner. 
I  was  sorry  for  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
familiar  figures  of  the  place;  the  read- 
ing-room was  his  study  as  it  was  mine, 
and,  like  myself,  he  had  an  affection  for 
his  own  seat.  It  was  clear  that  he 
would  soon  be  driven  out  of  it.  But  as 
Miss  Vyvart  argued  (plausibly  again),  it 
was  better  we  should  keep  to  one  place, 
because  it  could  then  be  known  and 
avoided  by  the  irritable  people,  and  the 
rest  must  have  got  used  to  us  by  this 
time.  She  always  said  us,  as  if  I  were 
partly  responsible  for  the  nuisance.  As 
for  the  nervous  gentleman  opposite,  she 
had  no  pity  for  him,  and  when  he  had 
to  get  up  and  point  to  the  placard  en- 
joining silence  it  only  made  her  laugh. 
Miss  Vyvart  was  incorrigible. 

Whether  she  had  any  pity  for  another 
sufferer  I  cannot  tell.  We  worked  six 
hours  a  day  on  an  average,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  we  had  worried 
through  exactly  one-fifth  of  the  ma- 
terial I  required.  It  was  maddening; 
five  weeks  more  to  finish  it  at  this  rate; 
there  was  small  chance  of  my  article 
being  ready  by  December.  I  felt  my- 
self getting  as  unhinged  and  irritable  as 
the  poor  young  gentleman  opposite. 
My  hand  was  out,  and  some  of  my  notes 
were  nonsense.  I  had  never  known  this 
happen  before.  However  jaded  I  was, 
I  could  always  work  with  Miss  Barker, 
holding  my  head  under  the  cold  stream 
of  her  deliberate  fluency,  while  my  pen 
ran  on  of  its  own  accord.  With  all  her 
massiveness  she  effaced  her  person- 
ality, keeping  herself  at  a  judicious  dis- 
tance from  my  ear  while  she  imparted 
some  fifty  pages  of  abstruse  matter  in  a 
burst  of  confidence.  But  Miss  Vyvart' s 
prettiness  was  impertinently  conspic- 
uous; it  got  between  me  and  my  subject 
and  put  me  out. 

My  subject— Ah!  it  was  the  natural 
history  of  law.  the  science  of  its  evolu- 
tion. A  dry  study?  No!  For  me  law 
was  no  rigid  skeleton;  it  was  a  living 
plastic  thing,  infinitely  adaptable,  sensi- 
tive to  all  the  influences  of  time.  It  had 
the  spirit  and  the  voice  of  humanity, 
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that     I     stopped     and 


and  it  called  to  me  across  the  centuries,  so     appalling 

I  had  found  the  soul  of  it  with  all  its  stared. 

sublime   reservations  and   concessions.  "I   don't  quite  like  that  rendering,' 

For    me    law    was    the    imperial    and  said  she  with  dispassionate  criticism. 


feminine  thing  that  blesses  and  sways. 
For  me  she  lived;  for  me  she  unveiled 
her  beauty;  her  type  is  a  little  severe 
perhaps,  but  it  had  pleased  my  fancy 


"No;  no  more  do  I,  if  you'll  forgive 
my  saying  so." 

This  time  she  was  frightened;  she 
clasped   her  hands  imploringly.    "Yes, 


till  now.    Thirty  years  ago  I  had  been    it  was  dreadful;  but  I  didn't  mean  it. 


her  servant:  she  made  me  her  lover;  and 
she  has  never  changed  to  me  and  my 
grey  hairs;  neither  has  she  taken  ex- 
ception to  my  wig.  She  is  not  a  friv- 
olous  divinity.    Now   Miss  Barker  re- 


I  can  do  better  than  that,  can't  I?    Do 

let  me  try  again." 
"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 
"Oh,  very  well,  if  you  don't  want  me." 

She  turned  away,  very  red  in  the  face, 


spected  this  infatuation  of  mine;  she    and  I  saw  her  hands  trembling  as  she 


understood  the  temper  of  the  specialist. 
I  never  detected  a  gleam  of  enthusiasm 
or  interest  in  her  eye;  she  had  the  tact  to 


put  on  her  veil.  I  could  have  got  rid  of 
her  now  easily,  but  1  was  weak  enough 
to  be  sorry  for  her.    "I  do  want  you;  I 


leave  all  that  to  me,  and  I  revelled  in    can't  get  any  one  else." 


the  voluptuous  monopoly  of  passion. 
But  fools  rush  in,— and  Miss  Vyvart 
thought  nothing  of  intruding  on  that 
sacred  intimacy.    First  she  took  an  in- 


" You're  very  complimentary;  but  you 
needn't  mind  telling  me  not  to  come 
again,  it  won't  hurt  my  feelings.  And 
I — I'm  not  dependent  on  this  work  I'm 


telligent  interest.    Oh,  that  intelligent    doing  so  badly,  so  don't  let  that  influence 
interest— how   well  I  knew   it!    I   had    you." 


seen  it  hundreds  of  times,  smirking  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  inane.    But  I 


The   monkey!    She  had   guessed   my 
thoughts  then?    "You  are  mistaken.    I 


must  say  that  Miss  Vyvart's  was  differ-    only  want  you  to  go  home  and  rest  till 


ent;  it  had  the  wild  flavor  of  the 
provinces.  I  hated  it  all  the  same. 
When  she  saw  that  she  changed  her 


the  end  of  the  week,  and  come  again 
on  Monday." 
She  looked  at  me  long  and  earnestly, 


tactics.     She   ceased  to   reverence   my    as  I  may  say  no  young  woman  looked 


austere  Lady.  She  pretended  to  find 
amusement  (that  last  affectation  of  the 
incompetent)  in  terms  she  could  neither 
understand  nor  pronounce.  Yis  major 
and  Diligentia  diligentissima  boni  patris- 
familias  particularly  appealed  to  her  sense 
of  humor.  By  the  way,  a  woman's 
sense  of  humor  is  a  most  mysterious 
thing. 
This    was    in    our    second    week.    In 


at  me  before.  "Do  you  really  mean 
it?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"Then  I'll  go  now  and  come  again  on 
Monday." 

That  little  dialogue  broke  no  rules,  for 
it  was  unheard  by  any  one  but  our- 
selves. I  went  on  with  my  work  and 
thought  no  more  of  it;  but  alone  in  my 
chambers  in  Great  Russell  Street  the 


our  third  I  was  still  more  surprised  by    image  of  Nora  Vyvart  followed  me  with 


her  eccentric  behavior.  We  had  been 
getting  on  rather  nicely.  The  nervous 
gentleman  had  disappeared;  whatever 
he  may  have  been  we  were  no  longer 
disturbed  by  his  head  bobbing  up  and 
down  like  a  Jack-in-the-box.  Well,— I 
had    thought   Miss   Vyvart   slow,    but 


unmaidenly  persistence.  I  bothered 
myself  with  questions.  Why  so  many 
moods  yesterday?  Why  so  much  emo- 
tion to-day?  Miss  Vyvart  had  assured 
me  that  it  was  not  the  work  she  cared 
about,  and  I  was  inclined  to  believe  it; 
h  r    brand-new    clothes    and    extraor- 


sure;  now  even  I  detected  her  in  various  dinary  headdress  were  not  quite  con- 
inaccuracies.  I  had  relied  on  her  stay-  sistent  with  genteel  poverty  in  Blooms- 
ing-power;  now  she  was  showing  signs  bury.  Yet  I  had  been  keeping  her  on 
of  flagging;  she  was  torpid  and  de-  in  spite  of  her  obvious  incompetence, 
pressed.    At  last  she  made  one  blunder  pity    for    her   supposed    condition    dis^ 
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arming  my  just  anger;  and  all  the  time 
she  was  not  dependent  on  the  work. 
Was  it  possible A  ghastly  sus- 
picion crossed  my  mind.  I  got  up  and 
looked  at  myself  in  the  glass.  H'm! 
Fifty,  but  might  have  been  forty -five; 
hair  grey,  but  plenty  of  it;  crows'  feet 
not  startlingly  visible,— well,  to  the 
naked  eye.  I  sat  down  and  began  a 
little  note  to  her,  telling  her  not  to  come 
on  Monday,  as  I  had  an  engagement. 
But— what  engagement?  And  in  any 
case,  was  I  not  breaking  faith  with  the 
confiding  creature?  All  this  suspicion 
because  a  girl  had  on  a  new  dress,  and 
that  a  pretty  one?  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  was  a  fool,  and,  what's 
more,  an  old  fool. 

Night  brings  counsel,  so  does  a  good 
dinner,  and  I  sat  down  to  mine.  After 
coffee  I  became  a  prey  to  doubts  of  an- 
other kind.  There  had  been  blunders  in 
that  translation,  and  the  question  was, 
how  many,  and  of  what  kind?  I  spent 
the  rest  of  that  week  comparing  my 
notes  with  the  original.  To  my  despair 
I  found  that  Miss  Vyvart's  errors  were 
not  trifling  like  herself,  but  thorough 
and  fundamental.  She  had  blundered 
comprehensively  and  on  a  system. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  me  to 
labor  through  the  whole  of  the  text 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  and  on 
Monday  morning  to  tell  her  she  was  no 
use  and  send  her  about  her  business. 
Both  courses  were  difficult. 

On  Monday  Miss  Vyvart  was  there 
with  all  her  paraphernalia.  There  too 
was  Jack-in-the-box.  as  irritable  as 
ever.  He  would  have  peace  soon,  poor 
fellow.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point 
I  was  afflicted  with  a  sudden  vision  of 
the  pretty  new  clothes  getting  old  and 
shabby,  and  a  pretty  Miss  Vyvart  going 
about  in  them  seeking  for  employment 
and  finding  none.  She  should  have  an- 
other trial.  Four  days'  rest  had  done 
wonders  for  her.  Her  face  was  fresh 
and  lively;  perhaps  her  brain  would  be 
fresh  and  lively  too.  But  I  was  going 
to  keep  my  eye  on  her  this  time.  1 
ordered  her  to  translate  literally,  word 
for  word;  that  made  it  easier  for  me  to 
follow  her  and  detect  errors;  but  I  made 
her  believe  it  was  because  I  admired  the 


structure  of  the  German  sentence,  as 
more  logical  than  our  own.  She  obeyed, 
translating  with  comic  effect,  to  her 
own  vast  amusement  and  the  frenzy  of 
our  neighbor.  He  bobbed  up  and  down 
more  than  ever  to-day.  At  last  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  I  gathered  up  my 
papers,— with  that  accursed  fur  animal 
sprawling  all  over  them ;  it  had  a  bunch 
of  violets  in  its  mouth  too.  "We  must 
change  our  seats.  We're  annoying  that 
gentleman." 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  sure  we're  not.  He 
doesn't  mind.  I  think— he— rather  likes 
it." 

"I  should  not  like  it  if  I  were  he." 

Her  shoulders  shook  with  silent 
laughter.     "Oh,    but    you're    not,    I'm 

thankful    to    say.      No "    (and    she 

spread  out  her  hands  over  the  books) 
"I'm  not  going.  We've  been  so  happy 
and  comfortable  here." 

"But  I  insist." 

"Well,  then,  I  can't  translate  an- 
other word.  Moving  about  shakes 
all  the  words  in  the  dictionary  up  to- 
gether, and  I  can't  tell  which  is 
which." 

I  sighed  heavily  and  sat  down.  After 
that  she  translated  with  a  disdainful 
flippancy  which  implied  that  in  her 
opinion  German  law  was  a  ridiculous 
dilettante  study.  The  results,  as  I  an- 
ticipated, were  disastrous.  "But  Wirth- 
schaft  does  mean  political  economy," 
she  wailed.  "It's  in  the  dictionary;  I 
looked  it  out." 

"Don't  you  know  that  it's  a  trans- 
lator's business  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  among  the  words  in  a  diction- 
ary?" 

"Yes;  but  you  see,— I  haven't  any 
principle  of  selection." 

"So  it  seems.  The  sooner  you  culti- 
vate one  the  better."  I  spoke  severely. 
She  closed  the  book  and  folded  her 
hands.  "Well,  what  are  you  waiting 
for  now?" 

"Till  you're  in  a  good  temper.  Do 
you  know,  you're  paralyzing  me  with 
fright?" 

I  smiled;  but  I  determined  to  send  her 
away  to-morrow.  She  had  anticipated 
me,  however.  At  twelve  o'clock  she 
looked  up  shyly:  "I— I'm  afraid  I  can't 
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come  this  afternoon.    In  fact   I  can't 
come  again  at  all." 

"Er— indeed— and  why  not?" 

"Because,— I  can't  give  you  any 
reason,  except  that  I  must  leave  town 
this  afternoon." 

"Are  you  serious?" 

"Perfectly."  But  somehow  she  did 
not  look  it. 

"Well,— I  think  you  might  have  told 
me  this  before." 

"How  could  I,  when  I  didn't  know?" 

"Oh,  you  didn't  know.  But  we  can't 
argue  here;  suppose  we  go  outside  and 
discuss  it  properly." 

"Very  well."  It  was  a  mild  day,  and 
we  sat  down  on  one  of  the  seats  in  the 
portico.  "It  feels  like  sitting  out  after 
a  dance,  doesn't  it?"  said  she. 

I  assented  coldly;  indeed,  she  had  led 
me  a  fine  dance  through  the  pages  of 
that  dictionary. 

"I  wish  they'd  bring  us  some  ices," 
she  sighed. 

That  roused  me.  "All  this  is  a  little 
sudden,  isn't  it?  And  very  awkward 
for  me.  How  am  I  to  get  my  article 
finished  without  a  translator?" 

"Isn't  it  finished?" 

"No,  it  isn't.    It's  a  week  late,  and  it's  . 
not  begun  yet." 

"That's  my  fault;  I'm  so  sorry." 

"Whosever  fault  it  is,  it's  no  good 
being  sorry.    It  can't  be  helped  now." 

"You  are  too  good  to  me." 

"Ah— let  me  see"— I  had  no  precise 
idea  of  what  I  was  going  to  say  next— 
"You  are  leaving  town  to-day  you 
said?" 

"Yes." 

"Well  then,  perhaps  we'd  better 
settle."  I  took  out  my  purse.  But  she 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  under  her  knitted  farows.  "No 
—no— not  that!    I  can't  take  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"It  would  'be  an  indictable  offence, 
—obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences  " 

"Pardon  me " 

"I  won't.  Listen.  I've  not  done  what 
you  wanted,  and  I've  wasted  your 
time " 

"That  is  not  the  point." 

"But  it  ft  the  point.    I'm  not  badly  off; 


I'm  not  working  for  money;  I'm  work- 
ing for,— for  practice." 

A  sharp  little  practitioner  indeed! 
"Excuse  me,  I  can't  take  your  view  of 
it.    You  must  really  allow  me " 

She  pushed  back  my  hand.  "No!  I 
couldn't,  Mr.  Doe."  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "I  ought  to  have  given  up 
that  work  when  I  found  I  couldn't  do 
it.  I've  behaved  atrociously;  but  I 
couldn't  help  it."  She  smiled.  "It  was 
'a  case  of,— of  vis  major,  you  know." 

"Indeed?    I  wish  you  would  explain." 

"I  wish  I  could." 

We  looked  at  each  other.  The  terrible 
doubt  that  had  haunted  me  last  week 
had  become  a  certainty.  That  self- 
possession  which  has  always  distin- 
guished me  was  beginning  to  go.  At 
the  same  instant  the  swing  door  opened, 
and  a  man  came  out;  it  was  Jack-in-the- 
box  again.  He  started  when  he  saw  us 
(no  wonder),  and  raised  his  hat  politely. 
He  would  have  passed  on,  but  that  she 
—that  extraordinary  creature— darted 
forward.  She  was  going  to  apologize  to 
him  too,  I  suppose,  for  annoying  him. 
To  my  amazement  she  caught  him 
familiarly  by  the  arm  and  led  him  up 
to  me.  Had  she  taken  leave  of  her 
senses?  "Mr.  Doe.  I  want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Graham." 
We  bowed.  She  smiled  up  at  him  im- 
pertinently. "Frank,  may  I  explain?" 
The  young  man  was  evidently  amused 
at  her,  but  he  looked  a  little  embar- 
rassed, I  thought.  She  took  him  aside, 
and  they  wandered  in  and  out  among 
the  pillars  of  the  portico.  Then  I  heard 
hervoice  saying:  "It's  a  shame:  I  ought 
to  tell  him  everything,— poor  old  thing; 
and  then  they  came  back  to  me,  she 
radiant.  "Now  you  can  go,  Frank. 
Wait  for  me  outside,  please."  He 
obeyed,  and  she  sat  down  beside  me 
again.  We  watched  him  going  down 
the  pavement,  the  figure  I  knew  so  well, 
with  the  brown  face  and  curly  hair,  a 
boy's  head  on  a  student's  shoulders. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "I'm  going  to  tell 
you  an  amusing  story.  It's  all  right. 
for  Mr.  Graham  and  I  are  engaged.  We 
have  been  for  years,  only  my  father. 
Major  Vyvart,  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  be- 
cause,—because    I    have   a   great   deal 
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more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  Frank  hasn't  any,  except 
what  he  earns.  When  father  found  it 
out  he  swore  (he  swears  shockingly) 
that  if  1  married  him  he'd  cut  me  off 
with  a  sixpence.  So  I  just  ran  up  to 
town  to  show  that  I  didn't  care,  and 
that  I  could  work  as  well  as  any  poor 
man's  wife.  The  difficulty  was  to  find 
the  work.  I  tried  everywhere;  but  I 
wanted  to  get  something  in  the  British 
Museum,  because  Frank  works  there,* 
you  know.  And  what  do  you  think  I 
did?  I  went  straight  up  to  the  man  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  asked  for  it 
Could  you  believe  it?" 

I  could;  it  was  like  her  impudence. 

"Well,— he  was  awfully  nice  to  me; 
and  do  you  know,  I  actually  made  him 
laugh,— out  loud  too." 

"I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  that." 

"Then,  don't  you  remember?— he  sent 
you  to  me.  I  never  shall  forget  you 
coming  along  with  that  card  in  your 
hand.  And— well,  you  were  kind  to  me 
too;  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have 
«done  without  you.  The  only  thing  was. 
I  thought  every  minute  you'd  make  me 
get  up  and  move  my  seat  away  from 
Frank.  He  would  go  popping  his  head 
over  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on.  You 
did  frighten  me  one  day." 

"Did  I?    You  richly  deserved  it." 

"Yes;  I  was  dishonest,  I  know.  All 
the  same  I'd  have  gone  away  if  you'd 
told  me  to,  but— you  didn't.  And  I  did 
so  want  to  show  father  what  I  was 
made  of.  He  won't  try  it  on  again  with 
me."  She  nodded  her  head  emphat- 
ically. "He's  given  in.  We're  going 
home  to-day,  both  of  us,  for  his  blessing. 
Fancy,  he  even  apologized;  he  said  it 
was  all  his  fatherly  affection— fatherly 
fussiness;  and  he  never  knew  where  I 
was  all  the  time,  either.  I  thought  I 
was  caught  once,  when  some  one  asked 
me  if  I  wasn't  Major  Vyvart's  daughter. 
You  see  it  was  a  case  of  vis  major  and  of 
the  diligentia  diligentissima  of  a  good  stu- 
pid old  paterfamilias." 

I  had  to  pretend  I  saw  the  point  of 

that  joke.    Then  we  said  good-bye,  and 

she  took  off  her  bunch  of  violets  and 

gave  it  to  me. 

Half-way    down    the   pavement,    she 


turned  back,  though  Frank  was  waiting 
for  her  at  the  gates.  "By  the  bye,  who's 
the  editor  of  that  magazine  you're  writ- 
ing for?" 

I  told  her,  smiling  drearily. 

"I  thought  so." 

"It's  no  matter  what  you  thought;  he 
won't  look  at  my  article  now." 

If  I  had  been  a  generous  man  I  would 
have  spared  her  that  reproach,  but  she 
was  in  no  mood  to  mind  it.  She  called 
out  cheerily:  "Oh,  yes  he  will!  Frank 
knows  him.  We'll  make  it  all  right!" 
She  ran  to  him,  and  they  passed  along 
the  great  brown  railings  out  of  my 
sight. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  right.  The 
world,  and  therefore  the  British 
Museum,  is  built  for  boys  and  girls  to 
make  love  in.  And  they  are  taught  to 
think  they  can  move  heaven  and  earth. 
However,  these  young  people  did  more; 
they  moved  the  editor  of  the  Jurist ;  a  I 
any  rate  he  took  my  article. 

It  was  all  right  and  proper,  no  doubt; 
and  yet,— was  it  for  this  that  I  had  lost 
Miss  Barker?  I  might  have  had  her 
services  all  the  time  too  if  I  had  known; 
that  was  the  irony  of  it.  She  had  re- 
turned to  town  not  long  after  she  left 
it,  had  enquired  for  me,  and,  under- 
standing that  I  had  filled  her  place,  had 
forsaken  me  for  another,  accepting  a 
permanent   secretaryship    at    the    very 

time  when Ah,  well!    Ihaveengaged 

the  services  of  a  polyglot  Russian  gen- 
tleman with  a  velvet  voice  and  an  iron 
constitution. 

There  is  peace  once  more  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
the  mind  of  Richard  Doe,  Q.C. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  NEW  REALISM. 

In  a  day  when  the  spurious  is  every- 
where supposed  to  be  successfully  dis- 
guised and  sufficiently  recommended  to 
the  public  by  merely  being  described 
as  new,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find 
our  attention  solicited  by  a  New  Real- 
ism, of  which  the  two  most  obvious 
things  to  be  said  are  that  it  is  unreal 
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with  the  falsity  of  the  half  truth,  and 
as  old  as  the  habit  of  exaggeration. 
One  of  the  latest  professors  of  this 
doubtful  form  of  art,  is  the  very  young 
American  writer,  Mr.  Stephen  Crane, 
who  first  attracted  notice  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  novel  entitled  "The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage."  Whether  that  work  was 
or  was  not  described  by  its  admirers 
as  an  achievement  in  realism,  I  am  not 
aware.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  the 
antecedents,  and  indeed  the  age,  of  the 
writer  showed,  it  was  not  a  record  of 
actual  observation.  Mr.  Crane  had 
evidently  been  an  industrious  investi- 
gator and  collator  of  the  emotional  ex- 
periences of  soldiers,  and  had  evolved 
from  them  a  picture  of  the  mental 
state  of  a  recruit  going  into  action.  It 
was  artistically  done  and  obtained  a 
not  undeserved  success;  but  no  method, 
of  course,  could  be  less  realistic,  in  the 
sense  on  which  the  professors  of  the 
New  Realism  insist,  than  the  process 
which  resulted  in  this  elaborate  study 
of  the  emotions  of  the  battlefield  from 
the  pen  of  a  young  man  who  has 
never  himself  smelt  powder. 

Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Crane  lias 
given  us  two  small  volumes,  which  are 
presumably  realistic  or  nothing.  If 
circumstances  have  prevented  the  au- 
thor from  writing  about  soldiers  in  ac- 
tion "with  his  eye  on  the  object,"  there 
are  no  such  obstacles  to  his  studying 
the  Bowery  and  "Bowery  Boys"  from 
the  life;  we  may  take  it,  therefore,  that 
"Maggie"  and  "George's  Mother"  are 
the  products  of  such  study.  According 
to  Mr.  Howell's  effusive  "Apprecia- 
tion," which  prefaces  it,  "Maggie"  is  a 
remarkable  story  having  "that  quality 
of  fatal  necessity  which  dominates 
Greek  tragedy."  Let  us  see  then  what 
this  Sophoelean  work  is  like. 

The  story  of  "Maggie"  opens  with  a 
fight  between  the  boys  of  Rum  Alley 
and  those  of  Devil's  Row.  Jimmie,  the 
heroine's  brother,  is  a  boy  of  Rum  Al- 
ley, aged  nine,  and  when  the  curtain 
draws  up  he  is  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  urchins  who  are  pelting  him  with 
stones.  "Howls  of  wrath  went  up 
from  them.  On  their  small  convulsed 
faces  shone  the  grins  of  true  assassins. 


As  they  charged  they  threw  stones  and 
cursed  in  shrill  chorus.  .  .  .  Jimmie's 
coat  had  been  torn  to  shreds  in  a 
scuffle,  and  his  hat  was  gone.  He  had 
bruises  on  twenty  parts  of  his  body, 
and  blood  was  dripping  from  a  cut  in 
his  head.  His  wan  features  looked 
like  those  of  a  tiny  insane  demon.  .  .  . 
The  little  boys  rani  to  and  fro  hurling 
stones  and  swearing  in  barbaric 
trebles.  ...  A  stone  had  smashed  in 
Jimmie's  mouth.  Blood  was  bubbling 
over  his  chin  and  down  upon  his 
ragged  shirt.  Tears  made  furrows  on 
his  dirt-stained  cheeks.  His  thin  legs 
had  begun  to  tremble  and  turn  weak, 
causing  his  small  body  to  reel.  His 
roaring  curses  of  the  first  part  of  the 
fight  had  changed  to  a  blasphemous 
chatter.  In  the  yells  of  the  whirling 
mob  of  Devil's  Row  children  there 
were  notes  of  joy  like  songs  of  tri- 
umphant savagery.  The  little  boys 
seemed  to  leer  gloatingly  at  the  blood 
on  the  other  child's  face." 

A  lad  of  sixteen,  afterwards  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  story, 
then  approaches.  He  smites  one  of  the 
Devil's  Row  children  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  the  little  boy  falls  to 
the  ground  and  gives  a  tremendous 
howl.  A  reinforcement  of  the  Rum 
Alley  children  then  arrives,  and  there 
is  a  momentary  pause  in  the  fight,  dur- 
ing which  Jimmie  becomes  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  Blue  Billie,  one  of  his 
own  side. 

They  struck  at  each  other,  clinched,  and 
rolled  over  on  the  cobblestones. 

"Smash  'im,  Jimmie,  kick  d'  face  off 
'im,"  yelled  Pete,  in  tones  of  delight. 

The  small  combatants  pounded  and 
kicked,  scratched  and  tore.  They  began 
to  weep,  and  their  curses  struggled  in  their 
throats  with  sobs.  The  other  little  boys 
clasped  their  hands  and  wriggled  their 
legs  in  excitement.  They  formed  a  bob- 
bing circle  round  the  pair. 

At  this  juncture  Jimmie's  father  ar- 
rives on  the  scene  and  endeavors  to 
separate  the  combatants  with  a  view 
of  "belting"  his  son.  To  this  end  he 
begins  to  kick  into  the  chaotic  mass 
on  the  ground.  "The  boy  Billie  felt  a 
heavy  boot  strike  his  head.    He  made 
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a  furious  effort  and  disentangled  him- 
self from  Jiinmie.  He  tottered  away. 
Jimrnie  arose  painfully  from  the 
ground  and  confronting  his  father  be- 
gan to  curse  him."  His  parent  kicked 
him.  "Come  home  now,"  he  cried,  "an' 
stop  yer  jawin'  or  I'll  lam  the  everlast- 
ing head  off  yer."  Upon  this  they  go 
home,  the  boy  swearing  "luridly,"  for 
he  "felt  that  it  was  a  degradation  for 
one  who  aimed  to  be  some  vague  kind 
of  a  soldier  or  a  man  of  blood,  with  a 
sort  of  sublime  license,  to  be  taken 
home  by  a  father." 

That  is  the  first  chapter  much  con- 
densed. In  the  original  uieir  are  eight 
pages  of  it.  Is  it  art?  If  so,  is  the 
making  of  mud-pies  an  artistic  occupa- 
tion, and  are  the  neglected  brats  who 
are  to  be  found  rolling  in  the  gutters 
of  every  great  city  unconscious  artists? 

In  the  next  chapter  Jimmie  pummels 
his  little  sister,  and  his  mother  quar- 
rels with  and  rates  her  husband  till  she 
drives  him  to  the  public-house,  remain- 
ing at  home  to  get  drunk  herself.  In 
the  third  chapter,  Jimmie,  who  has 
stopped  out  to  avoid  an  outbreak  of 
her  intoxicated  fury,  steals  home  again 
late  at  night,  listens  outside  the  door 
to  a  fight  going  on  within  between  his 
father  and  mother,  and  at  last  creeps 
in  with  his  little  sister  to  find  both 
parents  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a 
drunken  stupor  and  to  huddle  in  a  cor- 
ner until  daybreak,  cowering  with 
terror  lest  they  should  awaken.  For 
when  you  are  a  "realist's"  little  boy, 
you  have  to  be  very  handy  and  adapt- 
able and  do  exactly  what  that  realist 
requires  of  you:  so  that,  though  you 
may  have  been  defying  and  cursing 
your  father  at  one  moment,  like  the 
daring  little  imp  you  have  been  de- 
scribed as  being,  you  may  at  the  next 
moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
other sort  of  painful  picture,  have  to 
behave  like  a  cowed  and  broken-spirited 
child  of  a  totally  different  type. 

These  opening  scenes  take  up  about 
one-fifth  of  the  short  book,  and  those 
that  follow  are  like  unto  them.  There 
is  a  little  less  fighting,  but  a  good  deal 
more  drinking.  Jimmie  becomes  a 
truck  driver,  and  fights  constantly  with 


other  drivers,  but  the  fights  are  not 
described  at  length.  His  father  dies, 
probably  of  drink,  and  his  mother 
takes  to  drinking  harder  than  ever. 
Maggie  is  seduced  and  deserted  by 
Pete,  the  youth  who  appeared  on  the 
scene  during  the  opening  fight  and  hits 
one  of  the  infant  fighters  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  Jimmie  resents  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bowery  Lovelace  as  a 
breach  of  good  manners,  and,  going 
with  a  friend  to  the  tavern  where  Pete 
acts  as  "bar-tender,"  the  two  set  upon 
him  and  there  ensues  a  fight,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  lips  of  the  com- 
batants "curl  back  and  stretch  tightly 
over  the  gums  in  ghoul-like  grins."  It 
lasts  for  four  pages,  and  is  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  intervention  of  the  po- 
lice, and  the  escape  of  Jimmie  "with 
his  face  drenched  in  blood."  How  this 
story  continues,  how  Maggie  falls 
lower  and  lower  and  finally  dies,  and 
how  after  her  death  her  gin-sodden 
mother  is  passionately  entreated  to  for- 
give her,  and  at  last  graciously  con- 
sents to  do  so— all  this  may  be  read  in 
Mr.  Crane's  pages,  and  shall  not  here 
be  summarized  from  them.  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  do  so?  Or  to  give  a  precis  of 
the  companion  volume,  "George's 
Mother,"  the  story  of  a  "little  old 
woman"  actually  of  sober  and  indus- 
trious habits,  and  of  her  actually  not 
vicious  though  weak  son,  of  whose 
backslidings  she  dies?  Need  I  give 
specimen  extracts  from  it?  I  hope  not 
—I  think  not.  The  extracts  which 
have  been  already  given  are  perfectly 
fair  samples  of  Mr.  Crane's  work. 
Any  one  who  likes  to  take  it  from  the 
writer  of  this  article,  that  to  read 
these  two  little  books  through  would 
be  to  wade  through  some  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pages  of  substantially 
the  same  stuff  as  the  above  extracts, 
will  do  Mr.  Crane  no  injustice.  So  I 
will  pass  from  him  to  a  Realist  of  con- 
siderably larger  calibre. 

For  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  author  of 
"Tales  of  Mean  Streets"  and  "A  Child 
of  the  Jago,"  undoubtedly  carries  heav- 
ier guns  than  Mr.  Crane.  TO  begin 
with,  he  can  tell  a  story,  while  Mr. 
Crane  can  only  string  together  a  series 
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of  loosely  cohering  incidents.  Many 
of  his  characters  are  vividly  and  vig- 
orously drawn,  while  the  American 
writer  puts  us  off  for  the  most  part 
with  sketches  and  shadowy  outlines. 
Mr.  Morrison's  ruffians  and  their  ruf- 
fianism are  better  discriminated,  and 
though  there  is  plenty  of  fighting  aad 
drinking  and  general  brutality  in  his 
last  and  strongest  work — one  of  the 
faction  fights  in  which,  indeed,  is  re- 
lated at  quite  inordinate  length— he 
understands  that  the  description  of 
these  things  alone  will  not  suffice  to 
make  a  satisfactory  story  even  about 
blackguards,  and  he  has  outgrown  that 
touching  naivete  displayed  in  the 
younger  realist's  obvious  belief  in  the 
perpetual  freshness  and  charm  of  mere 
squalor.  He  perceives  that  merely  to 
follow  his  characters,  as  Mr.  Crane 
does  his,  from  the  drinking-bar  to  the 
low  music-hall  and  thence  home  again, 
day  after  day,  with  interludes  of 
brawling  and  "bashing"  and  other  like 
recreations,  becomes,  after  a  hundred 
pages  or  so,  a  little  monotonous,  and 
that  the  life  of  the  criminal  in  his  con- 
stant struggle  with  the  law,  and  in  per- 
petual danger  from  its  officers,  pos- 
sesses at  least  the  element  of  "sport," 
and  presents  features  of  variety  and 
interest  which  that  of  the  mere  sot  aud 
tavern-brawler  cannot  possibly  offer. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Morrison  wields  a  cer- 
tain command  of  pathos,  a  power  in 
which  Mr.  Crane  is  not  only  deficient, 
but  of  which  he  does  not  even  appear 
to  know  the  meaning;  and  were  it  not 
for  a  certain  strange  and,  in  truth, 
paradoxical  defect,  of  which  more 
hereafter,  in  his  method  of  employing 
it,  he  would  at  times  be  capable  of 
moving  his  readers  very  powerfully  in- 
deed. In  a  word,  the  English  writer 
differs  from  the  American  by  all  the 
difference  which  divides  the  trained 
craftsman  from  the  crude  amateur, 
and  deserves  to  that  extent  more  seri- 
ous and  detailed  criticism. 

What,  however,  has  most  astonished 
one  of  Mr.  Morrison's  critics  fresh 
from  a  perusal  of  "A  Child  of  the 
Jago,"  is  the  impression  of  extraordi- 
nary unreality    which,     taken     as     a 


whole,  it  leaves  behind  it.  To  a  critic 
opposed  to  the  theories  and  methods 
of  so-called  realism,  this  is  naturally 
rather  disconcerting.  He  has  probably 
been  girding  up  his  critical  loins  for  the 
task  of  showing  that  the  realist  has 
lost  sight  of  art  in  the  perusal  and  cap- 
ture of  naked  Truth,  when  lo!  he  finds 
that  even  Truth  herself  appears  to 
have  altogether  escaped  her  pursuer. 
He  was  preparing  himself  to  detect 
and  expose  the  aesthetic  and  artistic 
defects  of  a  supposed  product  of  liter- 
ary photography,  when  to  his  amaze- 
ment he  discovers  that  the  photograph, 
though  it  seems  distinct  enough  to  the 
ga.ze  which  concentrates  itself  succes- 
sively on  the  various  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, yet  fades  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  view  it  in  its  entirety  into  a 
mere  blur.  He  comes  out  from  the 
Jago  with  the  feelings,  not,  as  he  had 
expected,  of  a  man  who  has  just  paid 
a  visit  to  the  actual  district  under  the 
protection  of  the  police,  but  of  one 
who  has  just  awakened  from  the 
dream  of  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  some 
fairyland  of  horror.  This,  to  be  sure, 
may  be  the  effect  which  Mr.  Morrison 
desired  to  produce;  it  is  certainly  not 
difficult,  I  think,  to  show  that  his 
methods  are  distinctly  calculated  to 
produce  it;  but  then  those  methods 
cannot  be  exactly  the  methods  which 
the  realist  professes  to  employ,  nor 
that  effect  the  effect  at  which  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  aim. 

What  is  the  Jago?  The  Jago  is  a 
name  of  Mr.  Morrison's  own  invention, 
and  applied  by  him  to  a  district  which 
he  carefully  localizes  by  giving  it  two 
real  East  End  thoroughfares,  High 
Street,  Shoreditch,  and  Bethnal  Green 
Road,  as  boundaries  on  two  of  its 
sides.  He  estimates  its  area  as  that 
of  "a  square  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  or  less,"  and  describes  its  popu- 
lation as  "swarming  in  thousands." 
Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  hero's 
mother  and  a  single  family  besides,  it 
appears  to  contain  no  one  adult  person 
among  all  these  thousands  who  is  not 
actually  or  potentially  either  a  thief,  or 
a  prostitute,  or  a  "fence,"  or  a  profes- 
sional mendicant,  or  the  female  decov 
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of  drunken  libertines  for  the  purpose 
of  robbery  with  murderous  violence. 
In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book, 
the  wife  of  Billy  Leary  brings  in  a  vic- 
tim to  the  "cosh" — an  iron  rod  with  a 
knob  at  the  end  which  the  craftsman 
carried  in  his  coat-sleeve,  "waiting 
about  dark  staircase  corners,  till  his 
wife  (married  or  not)  brought  in  a  well 
drunken  stranger,  when  with  a  sudden 
blow  behind  the  head  the  stranger 
was  happily  coshed,  and  whatever  was 
found  on  him  as  he  lay  insensible  was 
the  profit  of  the  transaction."  And 
we  are  told  that  "there  were  legends 
of  surprising  ingatherings  achieved  by 
wives  of  especial  diligence:  one  of  a 
woman  who  had  brought  to  the  cosh 
some  six-and-twenty  on  a  night  of  pub- 
lic rejoicing."  Mrs.  Leary's  stranger 
was  "happily  coshed,"  and  afterwards 
thrown  out  into  the  street.    As  thus:— 

In  a  little  while  something  large  and 
dark  was  pushed  forth  from  the  door 
opening  near  Jago  Row,  which  Billy 
Leary's  spouse  had  entered.  The  thing 
rolled  over  and  lay  tumbled  on  the  pave- 
ment for  a  time  unmoved.  It  might  have 
been  yet  another  would-be  sleeper,  but 
for  its  stillness.  Just  such  a  thing  it 
seemed  belike  to  two  that  lifted  their 
heads  and  peered  from  a  few  yards  off  till 
they  rose  on  hands  and  knees  and  crept  to 
where  it  lay:  Jago  rats  both.  A  man  it 
was.  with  a  thick  smear  across  his  face 
and  about  his  head,  the  source  of  the  dark 
trickle  that  sought  the  gutter  dreamily 
over  the  broken  flags.  The  drab  stuff  of 
his  pockets  peeped  out  here  and  there  in  a 
crumpled  bunch,  and  his  waistcoat  gaped 
where  the  watch  guard  had  been.  Clearly 
here  was  an  uncommonly  remunerative 
cosh — a  cosh  so  good  that  the  boots  had 
been  neglected  and  remained  on  the  man's 
feet.  These  the  kneeling  two  unlaced 
deftly,  and  rising,  prize  in  hand,  vanished 
in  the  deeper  shadow  of  Jago  Row. 

This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  crime  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  work  of  a  lim- 
ited class  of  criminals.  You  are  in- 
vited to  believe  that  it  is  a  regular  in- 
dustry of  the  Jago  practised  semper, 
ubique  et  ab  omnibus,  throughout  the 
whole  district,  at  all  times  and  by 
every  one  who  has  the  means  of  prac- 
tising it  with   success.    Lack  of  such 


means  is  the  only  limit  to  it.  "S'elp 
me!"  says  one  of  the  characters,  re- 
ferring to  Mrs.  Leary,  "I'd  carry  the 
cosh  meself  if  I'd  a  woman  like  'er." 

After  this  one  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  surprised  at  the  fight  between  the 
Ranns  and  the  Learys,  related  with  all 
the   circumstantiality   of     the     scrim- 
mage between  Molly  Seagrim  and  her 
enemies  in  the  churchyard,  though  in 
a  grim,   smileless  fashion,   contrasting 
comically  enough  with  Fielding's  most 
humorous  burlesque  of  a  Homeric  bat- 
tlepiece.    But  it  lasts  for  twenty  mor- 
tal pages,  until  indeed  we  get  a  little 
tired  of  the  prowess  of  Sally  Green  in 
biting  and  tearing  out  the  hair  of  her 
female   adversaries,   and     are    almost 
glad  when  Nora  Walsh  brings  the  fight 
to  a  close  by  breaking  a  bottle  on  rhe 
kerb  and  stabbing  Sally  about  the  face 
with  the  jagged  points.    The  two  clans 
subsequently  fraternize,  and  at  a  later 
stage  of   this  agreeable   romance   one 
portion  invites  the  other  to    a    "sing- 
song" at  Mother  Gapps,  when  the  floor 
unfortunately  falls  in,  and  the  guests 
suspecting  a  piege,   attack  their  hosts 
with  exceeding  savagery  in  the  cellar. 
When  the  burglar-father  of  little  Dicky 
Perrott,  the  hero  of  the  book,   is  not 
"burgling,"  an  occupation  which  by  af- 
fording him  facilities  for  the  murder 
of  a  treacherous  fence  conducts   him 
ultimately  to  the  gallows,  the  reader  is 
entertained   principally      with     fights; 
but  the  story  of  Dicky  himself  is  inter- 
esting, though  with  odd  touches  of  old 
fashioned  melodrama     about    it,     and 
would  be  much  more  so  if  not  buried 
as  it  is  beneath  the  mass  of  squalid  ir- 
relevances which  encumbers  the  book. 
No  wonder  that  those  who  know  the 
East  End  of  London     have    protested 
against   this  picture.       The  houses   in 
that  area  of  "two  hundred     and    fifty 
yards  square"  have  been  cleared  of  its 
former  occupants  and  their  dens,  and 
the  original  of  the  Jago  has,  it  is  ad- 
mitted,   ceased   to  exist.       But   I    will 
make  bold  to  say  that  as  described  by 
Mr.   Morrison    it  never  did   exist.    Mr. 
Morrison    has  simply  taken  all  the  typos 
of  London  misery,  foulness,  and    rascal- 
ity, and  "dumped  them  down"  on  the 
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area  aforesaid.  He  has  taken  the 
brutal  pugnacity  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  an  Irish  quarter,  mixed  it  with  the 
knavery  of  a  thieves'  kitchen  in  some 
other  district,  made  "the  gruel  thick 
and  slab"  in  his  infernal  cauldron  with 
a  highly  concentrated  dose  of  the  foul 
scum  which  is  to  be  found  floating, 
though  in  a  much  diluted  form,  on  tha 
surface  of  the  vast  sea  of  poverty  In 
all  great  cities;  and,  pouring  the  pre- 
cious compost  into  a  comparatively 
small  vessel,  he  invites  the  world  to 
inspect  it  as  a  sort  of  essence  or  ex- 
tract of  metropolitan  degradation.  If 
it  is  not  what  you  would  actually  find 
in  exploring  the  Jago,  it  is  no  doubt 
what  you  might  find  if  all  London  had 
happened  to  pour  its  manifold  streams 
of  corruption  hi  to  that  particular 
sentina.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  the 
moment  against  art  of  this  kind,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  certainly  not  realism.  It 
is  the  idealizing  method,  and  its  result 
is  as  essentially  ideal  as  the  Venus  of 
Milo.  That  it  is  the  idealization  of 
ugliness,  instead  of  beauty,  is  a  mere 
detail. 

So  much  for  the  book  as  a  whole. 
As  an  imaginative  picture  of  life  at  the 
East  End,  that  is  to  say  as  a  picture 
formed  out  of  a  multitude  of  sordid 
and  shocking  actualities,  many  or  most 
of  them  dissociated  from  each  other  in 
real  life,  but  here  imaginatively  com- 
bined for  the  purposes  of  a  work  of 
fiction—it  may  pass;  but  unless  words 
are  to  part  with  all  their  distinctions 
of  meaning,  it  can  no  more  be  a  realis- 
tic history  of  any  community  of  hu- 
man beings  that  ever  existed  on  the 
earth,  than  is  the  "Voyage  to  the 
Houyhnhms." 

Nevertheless,  though  the  total  effect 
of  the  story  is  unreal  and  phantasma- 
goric, yet,  considered  as  a  series  of  dis- 
tinct scenes,  or  as  a  gallery  of  repulsive 
portraits,  may  it  not,  it  may  be  asked, 
be  a  triumph  of  accurate  description 
and  lifelike  portraiture?  Grant  that 
the  collocation  of  so  many  hideous  fig- 
ures and  the  concatenation  of  such  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  revolting 
incidents,  is  misdescribed  as  "realism," 
yet  the  drawing  of  those  figures  and 


the  narrative  of  those  incidents  may 
be  masterpieces  of  realistic  art.  Well, 
is  that  so?  As  for  the  incidents,  no 
doubt  you  are  made  to  "see  them" 
plainly  enough;  but,  speaking  for  my- 
self personally,  I  see  them  not  a  whit 
more  plainly  for  the  crudities  of  the 
description.  There  is  a  fight,  half 
prize-fight,  in  "A  Child  of  the  Jago," 
a  sort  of  incident  which  interests  if 
not  delights  all  of  us,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  human 
race  is  ready  for  elevation  to  some 
loftier,  but  less  lively,  plane  of  being. 
It  is  most  conscientiously  described— 
with  all  the  conscientiousness  indeed 
of  the  gentleman  mentioned  by  Sheri- 
dan, who  described  the  Phoenix  "like 
a  poulterer,"  not  "letting  us  off  a  single 
feather."  Every  punch  with  its  effect 
on  the  punched  part  is  faithfully  de- 
lineated in  black  and  blue,  picked  out 
with  crimson;  but  the  blood  and 
bruises  with  which  Mr.  Morrison  so 
lavishly  adorns  his  pages  do  not  make 
us  realize  the  battle  one  whit  more  viv- 
idly than,  for  instance,  we  realize  the 
prize  fight  in  "Rodney  Stone,"  an  in- 
cident nevertheless  in  which  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle  cannot  be  accused  of 
shirking  any  necessary  detail.  And  so 
with  the  faction  fight,  and  the  scrim- 
mage after  the  sing-so"g,  and  the  mur- 
der which  bring  the  plot  to  its  climax. 
They  are  vigorous  pieces  of  descrip- 
tion, but  any  intelligent  reader  who 
compares  them  with  other  examples, 
by  writers  of  other  schools,  will  find 
that  their  vigor  is  not  really  enhanced 
by  the  violences  of  coloring  and  that 
their  reality  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
pend upon  their  so-called  realism. 

As  to  the  character  drawing  I  will- 
ingly admit  its  occasionally  high  merit. 
Josh  Perrott,  the  burglar  father  of 
Dicky,  is  a  convincing  portrait,  and 
strikes  one  as  consistent  and  unex- 
aggerated.  The  man  has  the  virtues, 
or  rather,  the  one  virtue,  which  goes 
with  the  vices  of  the  lowest  type  of 
Englishman— that  dogged  stoicism  in 
the  face  of  death,  which  is  the  nobler, 
as  the  brute  ferocity  is  the  baser,  side 
of  his  bulldog  nature.  But  what  is  one 
to  say  of  Aaron  Queech,     of     Father 
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Stuart— nay,  of  Dicky  Perrott  himself? 
Have  the  transactions  of  Queech  with 
Dicky,  and  the  relations  of  Dicky  to 
Queech,  been  actually  studied  from 
East  End  criminal  life,  or  are  they  not 
rather  exercises  in  the  more  stagy  and 
artificial  manner  of  the  despised  sen- 
timentalist Dickens?  And,  if  so,  what 
a  falling  off  is  here  for  the  New  Real- 
ism: To  observe  that  Aaron  Queech  is 
simply  a  revival  of  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Eagin.  is  a  too  obvious  criticism,  and 
is  a  not  sufficiently  serious  objection— 
for  "comic  relief"  is  needed  sorely 
enough  in  Mr.  Morrison's  pages, 
II raven  knows,  and  to  borrow  it  from 
Pit-kens  is  at  least,  in  a  phrase  of  that 
humorist's  own,  to  "go  to  the  right 
shop"  for  it.  But  it  is  a  little  too  much 
to  make  an  amalgam  of  Artful  Dodger 
and  Oliver  Twist,  which  really  is  what 
Mr.  Morrison  has  done  with  Dicky 
PeiTott.  For  what  else  can  be  said  of 
a  boy  who  is  prococious  enough  to 
steal  a  nickel  clock  from  a  neighbor's 
mantelpiece,  yet  green  enough  to  allow 
a  Jew  fence  to  have  it  in  liquidation  of 
a  debt  of  twopence.  The  child-thief  is 
not  quite  so  common,  I  hope,  even  in  a 
thieves'  quarter,  as  we  should  gather 
from  Mr.  Morrison's  writings;  but 
there  can  be  very  few  East-End  chil- 
dren, honest  or  dishonest,  who  don't 
know  more  about  the  price  of  articles 
than  that.  They  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge in  only  too  hard  a  school  and  be- 
gin at  only  too  tender  an  age.  The 
theft,  again,  of  the  cheap  toy  musical- 
box  by  way  of  remorseful  compensa- 
tion of  the  robbed  Ropers  with  "a 
thing  worth  any  fifty  clocks"  in  Dicky's 
estimation— surely  that  is  not  realisti- 
cally imagined.  Surely  that  is  not  a 
natural  touch  of  childish  character  in 
a  child  of  the  Jago.  It  is  only  the  well- 
nurtured  and  well-eared^for  child  who 
sees  no  reason  why  "grown-ups" 
should  not  value  toys,  as  he  does  him- 
self, more  highly  than  articles  of  do- 
mestic use.  A  child  of  the  Jago  would 
have  known  very  well  that  if  his 
mother  were  bound  for  the  pawn- 
broker's  she  would  be  more  likely  to 
take  a  flat  iron  with  her  than  a  tin 
soldier.       But   that    Dicky's    character 


should  abound  with  these  incongruous 
sentimental  touches  is  not  surprising; 
for  sentimentalism  is  in  truth  the 
Nemesis  that  dogs  the  New  Realism 
and  its  professors.  In  their  pose  ot 
cynical  self-expression,  in  their  deter- 
mination to  make  their  realism  "un- 
flinching," "relentless,"  "terrible,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  they  so  sternly  shut 
their  eyes  to  t  e  real  pathos  of  the 
scenes  and  lives  which  they  describe, 
that  at  last  they  seem  to  lose  the 
power  of  discriminating  between  the 
real  article  and  its  counterfeits,  and 
when  they  need  the  pathetic  for  the 
purposes  of  a  foil,  they  are  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  shams  of  their  own 
invention. 

Even  when  they  quit  the  hideous  and 
revolting  for  the  merely  dreary  and 
depressing,  the  same  note  of  exaggera- 
tion almost  everywhere  asserts  itself. 
In  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  Mr.  Mor- 
rison has  strung  together  fifteen  short 
stories,  some  of  them  repulsive,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  long  story  above  dis- 
cussed, others  simply  gloomy  and  mis- 
erable. Dealing,  as  he  does,  only  with 
two  or  three  characters,  m  most  of 
these  stories  his  realism  produces  a 
less  unreal  impression— for,  of  course, 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  easier  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  one  or  two 
brutes  and  savages  than  of  a  whole 
London  district,  peopled  by  such  in- 
habitants "in  swarming  thousands," 
and  by  no  one  else.  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, discuss  either  the  hideous  or  the 
merely  dreary  stories  in  this  volume. 
Not  the  former,  because  it  would  be 
going  over  the  ground  already  trav- 
ersed; and  not  the  latter,  because  Mr. 
Morrison  has  so  admirably  defined  his 
own  standpoint  with  regard  to  them  In 
the  Introduction,  that  it  will  simply 
suffice  me  to  examine  that. 

In  this  Introduction  Mr.  Morrison  de- 
scribes, and  powerfully  describes,  a 
mean  East  End  street,  and  the  lives  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  not  a  thieves' 
street  like  any  of  the  courts  and  alleys 
of  the  Jago;  it  is  the  abode  of  fairly  re- 
spectable working  men,  with  habits  of 
regular  industry.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
regularity,    with    the     deadly     tedium 
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created  by  it,  which  Mr.  Morrison 
marnly  relies  on  for  his  effect.  He 
tells  us  how  the  inhabitants  of  this 
street  are  knocked  up  every  morning 
at  half  past  five  by  the  policeman  or 
the  night  watchman,  and  rise  and  go 
to  their  day's  labor  at  the  docks,  the 
gas  works,  and  the  ship  yards;  how  a 
little  later  comes  the  "trotting  of  sor- 
row-laden little  feet  along  the  grim 
street  to  the  grim  Board  School,  three 
grim  streets  off;"  then  silence,  save 
for  a  subdued  sound  of  scrubbing  here 
and  there,  and  the  puny  squall  of 
croupy  infants;"  then,  still  later  on,  "a 
new  trotting  of  little  feet  to  docks,  gas 
works,  and  ship  yards  with  father's 
dinner  i'n  a  bason  and  a  red  handker- 
chief," and  so  to  the  Board  School 
again;  then  "more  muffled  scrubbing 
and  more  squalling;"  the  return  of  the 
children  from  school,  the  return  of 
sooty  artisans  from  work;  a  "smell  of 
bloater  up  and  down;"  nightfall;  the 
fighting  of  boys  in  the  street,  perhaps 
of  men  at  the  corner  near  the  beer- 
shop;  sleep. 

And  this  is  the  record  of  a  day  in 
this  street;  and  every  day  is  hope- 
lessly the  same  except  Sunday,  when, 
however,  "one  monotony"  is  only 
"broken  by  another."  And  the  day  is 
only  symbolical  of  the  life,  which  has 
its  dawn  of  birth,  its  school  time,  "its 
midday  play  hour,  when  love  peeps 
even  into  this  street;"  then  more  trot- 
ting of  little  feet,  this  time  new  and 
strange  little  feet;  the  scrubbing  and 
squalling,  the  end  of  the  sooty  day's 
work,  the  last  home-coming,  nightfall, 
sleep.  Where  in  the  East  End,  asks 
Mr.  Morrison  in  conclusion,  lies  this 
street?  And  he  answers,  "Every- 
where." 

The  hundred  and  fifty  ynrds  is  only  a 
link  in  a  long  and  a  mightily  t;mgled  chain 
—is  only  a  turn  in  a  tortuous  maze.  This 
street  of  the  square  holes  is  hundreds  of 
miles  long.  That  it  is  planned  in  short 
lengths  is  true,  but  there  is  no  other  way 
in  the  world  that  can  more  properly  be 
called  a  single  street  because  of  its  dismal 
lack  of  accent,  its  sordid  uniformity,  its 
utter  remoteness  from  delight. 

Yes,  it  is  a  picture  of  infinite  melan- 


choly, but  whence  does  its  melancholy 
arise?  From  the  meanness  of  the 
mean  street  and  the  exceptionally  dull 
and  narrow  lives  of  its  inhabitants? 
That  Mr.  Morrison  intends  to  convey 
that  impression  is  obvious;  but  the  im- 
pression is  nine-tenths  of  it  false. 
Why,  if  I  had  Mr.  Morrison's  fine  de- 
scriptive gift,  I  would  select  a  street 
quite  other  than  mean,  a  street  con- 
sisting, not  of  poverty-stricken  little 
houses,  but  of  "eligible"  suburban  vil- 
las, a  street  inhabited  not  by  hard- 
pressed  artisans,  but  by  comfortable, 
even  by  "warm"  City  men;  and  I 
would  undertake  to  describe  it  and  the 
daily  lives  of  its  inhabitants— the  daily 
journey  of  the  men  to  their  business; 
the  daily  resumption  by  the  women  of 
their  burden  of  household  duties  and 
household  worries;  their  Sundays;  the 
growth  and  departure  of  their  chil- 
dren; their  old  age;  their  death— I  say 
that  had  I  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morrison  I 
would  undertake  so  to  describe  these 
things,  that  the  heart  of  the  reader 
should  sink  and  shrink  within  him  at 
the  thought  of  man's  lot  upon  earth, 
and,  perhaps,  burn  with  anger  at  the 
spiritless  patience  in  which  man  en- 
dures it,  with  the  "quietus"  of  the 
"bare  bodkin"  always  within  his  reach. 
The  power  of  suggesting  these  emo- 
tions is  not  a  property  of  mean  streets; 
it  is  a  property  of  all  streets,  a  prop- 
erty of  life  itself,  with  its  unresting 
but  aimless  flow.  If  Mr.  Morrison  has 
not  yet  felt  that  himself,  he  will  feel 
it  before  he  passes  middle  age,  and  he 
will  know  then,  if  he  does  not  already 
know,  the  true  composition  of  the  bit- 
ter draught  that  he  has  here  brewed 
and  presented  to  us.  He  will  admit 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  pass  off 
upon  us  a  mixture  of  Weltschmerz  and 
tedium  vitw  as  genuine  "Essence  of 
Mean  Street." 

Measured  out  in  minim  glasses  and 
copiously  diluted,  it  is  not  an  unpleas- 
ant potion,  though  it  is  enervating  if 
too  often  indulged  in  and  positively 
deadly  in  large  doses;  but  always,  and 
in  any  case,  it  is  a  subjective  product, 
a  way  of  looking  at  things,  not  a  qual- 
ity of  the   things   seen.       The   people 
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who  thus  depress  yon  with  the  intense 
monotony  of  their  lives,  do  not,  ex- 
cept by  moments,  feel  it  themselves 
any  more  than,  except  by  moments, 
you  feel  the  monotony  of  your  own. 
Writers  who  bear  this  in  mind  are 
safeguarded  from  exaggeration;  but 
Mr.  Morrison  is  not  of  them.  For  see 
how  he  proceeds  with  the  account  of 
the  mean  street.  "Nobody  laughs 
here,"  says  he,  "life  is  too  serious  a 
thing!  Nobody  sings."  Is  that  true  of 
any  street  in  London  or  elsewhere? 
nay,  is  it  true  of  any  assemblage  of  hu- 
man beings,  numbering  children  among 
them?  Again,  "Nobody  from  this 
street  goes  to  the  theatre.  That  would 
mean  too  long  a  journey,  and  would 
cost  money,  which  might  buy  bread 
and  cheese  and  boots."  Indeed?  It  is 
from  the  daughters  of  these  families 
that  domestic  service  (when  they  will 
condescend  to  it)  is  largely  recruited 
further  west.  If  Mr.  Morrison  will 
ask  the  next  housemaid  he  meets  if  she 
ever  went  to  the  theatre,  I  can  promise 
him  that  tile  lui  (lira  des  nouvelles. 
True,  they  ought  not  to  be  nouvelles  to 
one  who  professes  to  have  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  working  class:  though 
when  he  adds  that  for  those  workmen 
"who  wear  black  Sunday  suits"  theatre 
going  "would  be  sinful,"  it  is  difficult 
not  to  suspect  him  of  a  confusion  be- 
tween this  class  and  the  petite 
bourgeoisie.  And  what  in  the  name  of 
all  the  maidservants  in  London  are  we 
to  make  of  this?  "Now  and  again  a 
penny  novel  has  been  found  among 
the  private  treasures  of  a  growing 
daughter,  and  been  wrathfully  confis- 
cated." Do  they  then  only  begin  to 
acquire  their  taste  for  this  class  of 
literature,  and  to  collect  their  ample 
libraries  of  it  after  accepting  their  sit- 
uations? If  so,  the  growth,  both  of  the 
taste  and  the  library,  is  astonishingly 
rapid. 

But  if  this  is  how  the  New  Realism 
deals  with  the  merely  pathetic  side  of 
humble  life;  if  these  are  its  carica- 
tures of  the  truth,  where  the  truth  is 
matter  of  pretty  general  knowledge, 
how  are  we  to  trust  its  dealings  with 
those  hideous  aud  revolting  aspects  of 


the  truth,  which  are  matters  of  special 
inquiry  and  expert  information?  We 
hardly  need  the  counter  testimony  of 
experts  to  feel  assured  that,  in  the  lat- 
ter case  also,  the  picture,  as  a  whole, 
is  overdrawn.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
note  of  exaggeration  runs  through  its 
details,  but  that  when  they  are  sub- 
stantially true,  they  have  been  so  se- 
lected as  to  render  the  total  impression 
false.  For  the  impulse  to  that  selec- 
tion has  not  been  artistically  sincere. 
A  public  avid  of  sensation  and  critics 
wanting  in  the  sense  of  measure  have 
corrupted  it,  until  the  desire  of  each 
writer  to  strike  and  shock  more  vio- 
lently than  his  competitors,  to  be  more 
"relentless"  and  "unflinching,"  to  write 
a  "stronger,"  even  if  only  in  the  sense 
of  a  more  pungently  malodorous,  book 
than  they,  has  first  driven  them  to  load 
their  literary  palettes  with  only  "lurid" 
colors,  and  is  now  rapidly  demoralizing 
if  it,  with  some  of  them,  has  not  al- 
ready demoralized  their  artistic  sense 
to  the  extent  of  blinding  it  to  all  other 
hues.  That  this  fate  should  befall 
some  of  them  is  not,  perhaps,  a  matter 
worth  any  sensible  man's  regret;  but 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  not  only  shows 
the  promise  but  has  given  proof  of  the 
power  of  better  things. 

H.  D.  Traill. 


F  rom  Temple  Bar. 
THE  PLACE   OF  YELLOW  BRICK. 
"I  am  aware  that  the  truth  of  midnight  does  not 
exclude  the  truth  of  noonday,  though  one's  nature 
may  lead  him  to  dwell  in  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter." 

The  wall  surrounding  the  Place  of 
Yellow  Brick  Is  built  of  the  same 
materia],  and  partly  in  steps,  be- 
cause the  ground  runs  down  hill. 
Outside  its  northern  face  a  broken 
road,  dishevelled  palings,  a  clump  of 
stunted  fir-trees  and  greeny-brown 
downland  stretching  into  the  mist 
of  distance;  inside  it  pigstyes,  gas- 
works, and  vegetable  plots.  All  this 
part  of  the  scenery  is  fixed.    Nobody 
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but  the  County  Council  can  alter  it,  and 
they  like  it  as  it  is. 

Four  o'clock  on  a  November  after- 
noon. A  man  hoeing  one  of  the  vege- 
table plots,  and  the  sun  looking  at  the 
whole  map  of  them  slantwise  with  a 
watery  smile.  A  thrush  in  the  fir- 
clump  mingling  his  song  with  the  click 
of  the  hoe  against  the  flints.  That  par- 
ticular scene  never  can  be  repro- 
duced not  even  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  row  but  three  of 
his  plot  the  man  stopped  and  looked 
back  at  his  work. 

"Only    three    more,"    he    said,    "and 

then "      He  checked   himself,    and, 

with  an  uneasy,  haggard  glance  at  the 
wall,  bent  to  his  task  again. 

Another  row  done,  another  halt. 
Then  an  uncontrollable  impulse  seized 
him,  and  he  knelt  down,  covering  his 
eyes  with  his  hand. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  he 
said.  "Why  do  they  give  me  a  plot  so 
near  the  wall?  It  comes  over  me  worse 
to-day."  He  continued  hoeing,  with  an 
effort.  It  was  a  cold  day,  but  the 
perspiration  stood  thick  on  his  fore- 
head, because  there  was  something  in 
his  head  working  too,  harder  than  the 
hoe.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  a  coin- 
cidence, but  the  last  row  was  finished 
just  as  the  head-work  became  too  swift 
and  pressing  to  permit  of  it.  He  did 
not  raise  his  eyes,  but  looked  hard  at 
the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  cloud  lift- 
ing from  his  brain  created  a  strange 
series  of  pangs,  which  made  him  afraid 
to  move. 

"It's  almost  past  bearing,"  he  said 
gently. 

The  thrush  was  singing  louder  in  the 
fir-clump,  and  the  sun  cast  one  final 
gleam  before  disappearing  behind  the 
bank  of  black  cloud  in  the  west. 

"It  is  my  last  chance,"  said  the  man 
louder.  And  the  yellow  wall  cast  it 
back  in  his  teeth— "last  chance." 

That  decided  for  him.  He  shouldered 
his  hoe  and  shuffled  down  between  the 
rows  to  the  wall,  stopping  opposite  a 
buttress.  Without  further  thought  of 
how  or  why,  he  planted  the  hoe  against 
the  wall,  crooked  his  fingers  round  the 


further  side  of  the  buttress,  and  placed 
a  heel  on  a  projecting  brick.  In  a  mo- 
ment his  other  foot  was  on  the  top  of 
the  hoe,  and  his  hand  touched  the  cop- 
ing. The  drop  on  the  outer  side  was  a 
yard  more  than  he  had  to  climb;  and  the 
shock  sent  him  staggering  into  the 
muddy  road  with  a  sensation  of  jarred 
heels  and  knees  unstrung.  A  strange 
dead  pain  shot  through  him  as  he 
straightened  himself,  and  looked  round. 
The  feeling  of  guiltiness  had  disap- 
peared. He  left  it  with  his  hoe  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall.  He  had  no  fears 
now;  no,  nor  doubts.  His  path  was 
clear,  across  the  stretch  of  down  into 
the  mist.  With  a  quick  step  he  set  out, 
stumbling  over  the  flints  and  little  stub- 
born bushes;  now  picking  his  way,  now 
pushing  doggedly  ahead,  regardless  of 
obstacles.  In  spite  of  the  roughness  of 
the  ground,  in  spite  of  growing  breath- 
lessness,  there  came  to  him  a  comfort- 
ing sense  of  triumph  and  progress. 
Further  and  further;  the  mist,  it  seemed 
to  him,  must  be  getting  much  nearer 
now,  though  it  looked  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Suddenly  the  well-known  tones  of  a  bell 
made  him  start,  and  wheel  round. 
There  was  the  wall,  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  and  the  chimneys  of  the 
dreadful  place  he  had  left  standing  out 
sharply  against  the  sky.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  irresolute.  The  dusk  was 
sweeping  up  in  waves  now,  as  the 
jagged  ropes  of  black  cloud  filed  one  by 
one  into  the  waning  light.  He  wel- 
comed it — the  coming  darkness.  It 
would  be  a  time  for  peaceful  reflection, 
after  the  turmoil  of  the  last  few  hours. 
Only  he  must  find  a  hiding-place  first. 
Anywhither  then,  as  his  feet  might  lead 
him.  It  would  not  take  very  long,  and 
he  was  not  quite  tired  out.  On  he  went, 
in  a  zigzag  course  athwart  the  slope, 
in  his  own  imagination  striding  along, 
without  looking  right  or  left,  and  com- 
pelling his  growing  thoughts  within 
their  lair,  till  he  should  have  leisure  to 
draw  them  forth.  The  decrepit  figure, 
with  its  wildly  waving  hands,  made  a 
strange  appearance  as  it  ambled  across 
the  rutty  road  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
and  dived  helplessly  into  the  scrub  and 
thorn  bushes  beyond.    His  hoarse  pant- 
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ing  sounded  strangely  through  the  still 
air,  and  he  was  muttering  between  his 
sobs.  You  might  have  heard  him.  had 
you  been  there,  for  some  seven  minutes 
more;  then  would  have  fallen  on  your 
ears  a  sound  of  crackling  twigs.  Then 
silence.  Sinking  down  where  the 
straight  stems  of  hazel  grew  thin  in  the 
middle  of  the  shaw,  a  delicious  sense  of 
wrapt-up  solitude  stole  over  him,  shut- 
ting out  everything  but  self,  and  wait- 
ing him  imperceptibly  into  a  strange 
land  of  half-awakened  memories  and 
half-unrealized  dreams.  The  damp 
moss  on  which  he  rested  became  to  him 
as  light  as  cloud;  and  he  floated  on  it, 
to  and  fro,  in  a  gradually  brightening 
paradise,  which  was  his  own.  There 
was  no  impatience  in  his  soul  for  the 
full  glory  of  the  vision;  he  would  wait 
gladly  for  its  appointed  time.  To  look 
from  side  to  side  and  see  softly  illu- 
mined faces  in  constant  gaze  on  his  was 
enough,  almost  more  than  enough. 
And  now  he  sank  a  little  further  back, 
and  raised  one  arm  above  his  head. 
The  light  was  brighter;  and  an  indis- 
tinct outline  of  houses  rose  out  of  the 
cloud.  The  faint  "wop- wop"  of  a  black- 
bird, who  had  been  disturbed  by  this 
intrusion  into  his  native  shaw,  and  who 
was  now  returning  by  stages  from  a  far 
corner,  awoke  him.  The  bird,  as  is  its 
wont,  flew  past,  uttering  a  shriek  oppo- 
site to  his  hiding-place.  He  did  not 
quite  realize  where  he  was.  Darkness 
had  settled  down  black  and  impene- 
trable; and  the  chill  of  night  was  be- 
ginning to  numb  his  hands  and  feet. 
But  he  woke  enough  to  know  that  he 
had  been  dreaming,  and  that  the  growing 
brightness  of  the  vision  was  really  the 
gradual  clearing  of  his  brain.  The  rea- 
son of  his  life  within  the  yellow  wall 
came  to  him  dimly;  but  as  he  tried  to 
reckon  up  the  years,  he  became  tired 
and  returned  to  the  vision.  The  faces 
were  clearer,  and  the  land  brighter.  It 
was  crowded  with  things  more  or  less 
distinct;  a  bridge  and  a  roadway 
thereby  were  the  clearest;  he  dared  not 
stare  too  hard  because  of  the  strain  on 
his  eyes.  Eyes!  the  word  brought  some- 
thing more  to  him.  He  had  been 
warned  not  to  strain  his  eyes,  and  by  a 


doctor  too.  who  lived  in  a  street  near  the 
bridge. 

The  blackbird  lit  on  a  hazel  twig 
close  to  him,  and  shrieked  again.  The 
sound  awoke  him  a  second  time;  and  he 
listened  dreamily,  as  his  disturber 
uttered  a  final  cry  and  retreated  across 
the  open  space  to  a  clump  of  junipers. 

He  winked  his  eyes  against  the  vel- 
vety darkness,  and  gathered  up  the 
skein  of  the  vision  again.  The  sense  of 
security,  which  he  associated  with  be- 
ing in  the  dark,  now  explained  itself. 
He  had  been  warned  not  to  use  his  eyes 
much;  but  he  did  it— did  it,  always  was 
doing  it— against  orders.  What  said 
the  vision?  It  was  brighter  still,  and 
showed  him  something  more.  The  little 
views  of  the  street  and  the  canal,  and 
the  smiling  faces,  were  ranged  together 
evenly,  each  in  its  little  frame  of  cloud. 
The  fineness  of  their  lines  was  ex- 
quisite; he  crawled  forward  for  a  mo- 
ment to  examine  them,  and  saw  that 
they  were  almost  too  fine.  Then  he 
withdrew  his  gaze  with  a  guilty  start. 

A  cart  came  into  hearing,  and  rattled 
over  the  flints  in  a  newly  mended  bit  of 
road,  tumbling  the  vision  out  of  sight, 
and  bringing  him  back  to  a  rude 
realization  of  the  shaw,  and  the  damp 
moss,  and  the  darkness.  Then  the  con- 
crete meaning  occurred  to  him— he  had 
been  a  steel  engraver  once.  How  long 
ago  he  could  not  tell.  It  was  a  battle 
between  his  eyes  and  the  lines  in  the 
steel.  And  the  lines  had  won,  pushed 
his  brains  sideways,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  so  that  one  day  he  dropped  his  tools 
on  the  floor  and  cried  for  help,  and 
vowed  not  to  ill-use  his  eyes  again— too 
late. 

The  vision  came  to  his  help  once  more. 
It  was  more  radiant  and  wonderful. 
The  faces  were  known  to  him  now;  they 
were  portraits  of  his  wife  and  three 
children,  and  the  peculiar  design  of  the 
vision  followed  closely  in  style  a  fron- 
tispiece for  a  book  of  Christmas  stories, 
by  Charles  Dickens.  It  was  the  most 
perfect  portrayal  of  life,  in  the  world 
or  out  of  it,  and  all  his  own.  The  faces 
could  speak;  he  could  hear  the  echo  of 
steps  on  the  path  under  the  bridge;  even 
the  peculiar  smell  of  the  place  came 
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back  to  him.  The  hum  of  voices  was 
pleasant  music;  and  the  smile  was  a 
smile  of  universal  recognition.  Life, 
health,  and  happiness  were  concen- 
trated in  the  moving  scene.  It  occurred 
to  him  further  that  the  street  was 
Shepherdess  Walk,  and  the  bridge 
spanned  the  Regent's  Canal. 

There  remained  one  final  transfigura- 
tion before  the  whole  vanished.  He 
could  never  describe  it  properly,  be- 
cause the  unearthly  beauty  of  the  scene 
declined  to  be  committed  to  words.  But 
he  said  that  he  saw  over  all  the  face 
of  the  Great  buowman  who  orders  and 
governs  all  visions  and  dreams.  And 
ue  added  that  the  meaning  of  every- 
thing he  had  seen  was  made  manifest 
to  him,  including  the  meaning  of  his 
life  within  the  Place  of  Yellow  Brick. 
His  mind  was  raised  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  he  looked  just  for  the  moment 
on  the  brilliant  landscape,  Shepherdess 
Walk,  the  Regent's  Canal,  the  people 
in  the  carts  and  on  the  pavements,  all 
lit  up  with  one  dazzling  iridescence,  re- 
flected from  the  face  of  God. 

Whether  by  design  or  coincidence  it 
may  not  be  known,  but  at  this  second 
the  moon  leapt  suddenly  from  behind 
a  ridge  of  clouds  and  shed  a  sheaf  of  her 
rays  on  his  closed  eyes.  He  stretched 
out  his  hands  and  awoke,  slowly  and 
painfully.  There  seemed  to  be  a  harsh 
voice  telling  him  that  it  was  time  to  for- 
sake visions  and  grasp  the  real  world. 
It  must  have  seemed  a  very  harsh  voice 
indeed  to  a  man,  newly  awakened  in 
body  and  soul  alike,  whose  clothes  were 
wet,  whose  limbs  were  chilled  and  stiff, 
and  whose  chief  sensations  were  those 
of  acute  hunger.  But  he  obeyed  it. 
With  his  hands  to  his  forehead  he  stag- 
gered forth  from  the  shaw,  across  the 
scrub  into  the  road,  a  trembling  but 
sane  man. 

They  found  him— the  two  keepers  who 
had  been  sent  to  search — walking 
steadily  towards  London.  He  turned 
back  with  them  without  comment  or 
demur;  only  wuen  they  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  Place  of  Yellow  Brick  he 
asked  to  be  blindfolded;  for  the  sake  of 
his  eyes,  he  said.    Later  he  was  con- 


fronted with  the  head  doctor,  as  are  all 
truants  from  the  Place  of  Yellow  Brick. 

"This  is  a  bad  case,"  said  the  head 
doctor. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"A  disappointment  too  to  me,"  he 
went  on;  "I  thought  you  were  much 
better.  Take  your  hand  away  from 
your  eyes." 

The  truant  dropped  his  hand  to  his 
side,  and  murmured,  "I  was  much 
better,  sir." 

He  spoke  very  softly,  for  fear  the 
dreadful  old  self  should  hear  and 
awake.  Consequently  the  other  did  not 
hear  him,  but  merely  leaned  back,  and 
looked  warily  into  his  eyes.  After  half 
a  minute,  during  which  they  remained 
in  mutual  gaze,  the  head  doctor  sighed 
and  reached  forward  to  an  electric  bell 
on  the  table.  Then  he  wrote  on  a  half 
sheet  of  paper,  "No.  471.  Watch  care- 
fully, and  report."  As  the  pen  moved 
over  the  paper,  No.  471  knew  that  the 
old  terror  had  begun  again,  and  as  the 
knowledge  came  home  to  him,  he  felt 
the  cloud  settling  on  his  brain. 

But  as  they  led  him  from  the  room,  he 
managed  to  say,  "It  was  true,  sir,  while 
it  lasted— worth  anything  to  me!" 

"Hopeless."  said  the  head  doctor,  as 
the  door  closed. 

Stephen  Hardcastle  Ci.abke. 


From  The  St.  James  Gazette. 
WEATHER  SIGNS  A  DELUSION. 

Those  who  believe  in  weather-lore 
have  been  busy  with  predictions  of  a 
coming  severe  winter.  The  hawthorn- 
berries  and  the  hips  of  the  wild  rose 
have  been  unusually  plentiful.  They 
point  with  triumph  to  the  fact  that  last 
winter  the  supply  was  extremely  short 
and  the  winter  was  mild  and  muggy. 
Then  the  swallows  departed  unusually 
early,  and  the  snow-buntings  have  come 
in  unusual  numbers.  The  snow-bunt- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  great  finch 
family,  is  common  in  the  arctic  regions 
in  the  summer,  and,  migrating  South 
in  the  winter,  has  always  been  found  in 
more  or  less  large  flocks  in  the  British 
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Isles,  especially  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England,  where  it  is  regarded 
as  the  herald  of  snow  and  frost.  Here 
again  it  is  remarked  that  last  winter, 
which  passed  with  scarce  any  frost  or 
snow,  brought  us  comparatively  few  of 
these  feathered  visitors.  The  winter 
before  that,  with  its  great  frost,  brought 
them  in  large  numbers.  This  year  they 
are  arriving  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever,  the  marsh-lands  of  the  Eastern 
and  Fen  Counties  being  full  of  their 
twittering.  What  can  this  forecast  but 
a  severe  winter  ? 

To  the  believer  in  weather-lore  there 
is  no  answer  but  one.  But  to  the 
scientific  observer  these  are  but  popular 
fallacies.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  there  is  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  a  de- 
partment of  phenological  observation. 
Some  hundred  and  twenty  observers 
are  continually  engaged  in  noting  down 
facts  connected  with  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  country  as  regards  the  seasons 
and  the  weather.  In  this  way  a  com- 
plete record  is  being  formed  of  the 
weather,  its  effects  on  vegetation,  on 
flowers,  crops,  and  trees,  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  birds,  the  prevalence  or 
absence  of  insects,  and  so  on,  through- 
out every  department  of  nature.  A 
copious  report  is  published  every  year. 
At  first  sight  the  last  issue  of  this  re- 
port would  seem  to  lend  some  corrobora- 
tion to  the  claims  of  the  weather-lorists. 
Granted  that  hips  and  haws  were 
plentiful  at  the  beginning  of  the  1894- 
95  winter.  The  succeeding  winter  was 
particularly  severe.  Large  numbers  of 
our  native  birds  perished  of  starvation 
through  their  usual  supplies  having 
been  cut  off  for  weeks  together.  Those 
most  frequently  mentioned  as  found 
among  the  victims  of  the  frost  are  star- 
lings, thrushes,  blackbirds,  rooks,  and 
larks.  During  January  and  February 
gulls  and  sea-birds  flocked  inland,  and 
became  so  tame  that  they  went  boldly  to 
houses   in   towns   to   be   fed.    Rabbits 


and  hares  suffered  severely;  and  the 
deer  in  the  Highlands  were  driven  from 
their  usual  haunts.  Birds  seldom  to  be 
seen  at  other  times  visited  our  shores— 
among  them  the  little  auk,  thousands  of 
which  arrived  on  the  north-east  coast. 
Then,  as  though  lending  still  more  con- 
firmation, it  is  recorded  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mild  winter  of  1895-96 
the  hips  on  the  wild  roses  were  abun- 
dant, but  there  were  scarcely  any  berries 
at  all  on  the  hawthorn  or  holly. 

The  scientific  observer  admits  the 
facts,  but  declares  the  popular  deduc- 
tion erroneous.  At  the  head  of  the 
phenological  department  is  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  F.R.H.S.,  who  has  made  a  life 
study  of  these  matters,  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  annual  report  from 
which  we  have  quoted.  He  has  favored 
us  with  the  views  he  has  formed  and  he 
declares  the  idea  of  winter  birds  and 
hawthorn  berries  being  indications  of 
severe  winter  to  be  "popular  fallacies." 
First,  with  regard  to  the  birds,  he  says 
that  they  come  to  our  shores  from  the 
north  during  the  winter  months  in  un- 
usual numbers  only  when  their  supply 
of  food  is  cut  off  by  heavy  snow  or  in- 
tense cold.  So  that  their  arrival  here 
is  simply  an  indication  of  severe 
weather  in  those  regions  from  which 
they  have  been  driven,  and  by  no  means 
a  certain  sign  that  similar  severe 
weather  will  extend  to  the  British  Isles. 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  hawthorn 
berries  he  points  out  that  berries  are 
numerous  one  year  and  not  another  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  crop  of  apples, 
or  any  other  tree  or  bush  fruit,  is 
abundant  or  scanty.  Given  a  favorable 
autumn  for  maturing  the  shoots  of  a 
hawthorn  bush,  followed  by  any  but  an 
exceptionally  sharp  winter,  and  a  ge- 
nial flowering  period  in  the  spring,  haw- 
thorn berries  are  certain  to  be  singularly 
plentiful  later  in  the  year.  It  has  been, 
he  says,  these  conditions  which  have 
produced  the  remarkable  crop  of  haws 
this  year. 
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To  Keats,  etc. 


TO   KEATS. 


Laughing   thou   said'st,    'Twere   hell    for 
thee  to  fail 
In  thy  vast  purpose,  in  thy  brave  design, 
Ere   thy   young   cheek,    with    passion's 
venomed  wine 
Flushed  and  grew  pale,  ah  me!  flushed  and 
grew  pale! 

Where  is  thy  music  now?    In  hearts  that 
pine 
O'erburdened,  for  the  clamorous  world 

too  frail, 
Yet  love  the  charmed  dusk,  the  nightin- 
gale, 
Not  for  her  sweet  sake  only,  but  for  thine. 

Thy  name  is  writ  in  water,  ay,  'tis  writ 
As  when  the  moon,  a  chill  and  friendless 
thing, 
Passes  and  writes  her  will  upon  the 
tide, 
And  piles  the  ocean  in  a  moving  ring: 
And  every  stagnant  bay  is  brimmed  with 
it, 
Each  mast-fringed  port,  each  estuary 
wide. 
Arthuk  Christopher  Benson. 


IN  A   NORMAN  CHURCH. 

Round  yon  great  pillar,  circlewise, 
The  singers  stand  up  two  and  two — 

Small  lint-haired  girls,  from  whose  young 
eyes 
The  grey  sea  looks  at  you. 

Now  heavenward  the  pure  music  wins 
With  cadence  soft  and  silvery  beat; 

In  flutes  and  subtile  violins 
Are  harmonies  less  sweet. 

Through  deepening  dusk  one  just  can  see 
The  little  white-capped  heads  that  move 

In  time  to  lines  turned  rhythmically 
And  starred  with  names  of  love. 

Bred  in  no  gentle  silken  ease, 
Trained  to  expect  no  splendid  fate, 

They  are  but  peasant  children  these 
Of  very  mean  estate. 


Nay  is  that  true?  to-night  pernaps 
Unworldlier  eyes  had  well-discerned 

Among  those  little  gleaming  caps 
An  aureole  that  burned. 

For  once  'twas  thought  the  gates  of  pearl 
Best  opened  to  the  poor  that  trod 

The  path  of  the  meek  peasant  girl 
That  bore  the  Son  of  God. 

Victor  Plarr. 


THE  MYSTIC. 

Within  a  squalid  city-court 
A  weaver  rents  one  cellar-room; 

The  neighbors'  children  deem  it  sport 
To  watch  the  old  man  at  his  loom. 

So  half  in  daring,  half  in  fear, 
As  to  and  fro  the  shuttle  flies, 

They  creep  down  to  his  side  and  peer 
Into  his  unregarding  eyes. 

His  form  is  famine-gaunt  and  bowed, 
His  aged  hands  have  lost  their  skill; 

But,  like  the  moon  within  a  cloud, 
A  hidden  light  his  soul  doth  fill. 

It  shineth  through  the  careworn  face, 
And  o'er  his  sordid  garb  it  flings 

The  viewless  mantle  of  a  grace 
Not  found  in  palaces  of  kings. 

On  journeys  high  his  spirit  fares, 
Of  realms  of  sunless  light  is  free; 

The  triumph  of  the  saints  he  shares, 
He  stands  beside  the  Crystal  Sea; 

He  hears  the  mystic  anthem  tone; 

He  mingles  with  the  tearless  throng 
Who  meet  before  the  Great  White  Throne; 

His  voice  uplifts  the  Wedding  Song. 

But  ah!  His  mortal  lips  are  sealed, 
That  vision  he  may  not  declare; 

Its  glories  all  are  unrevealed 
Unto  the  children  gazing  there. 

In  barefoot  silence  as  they  came, 
They  climb  his  cellar  steps  once  more 

And  soon  forget  him  in  the  game 
Of  shuttlecock  and  battledore. 


Spectator. 


R.  H.  Law. 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
LIFE'S  SECRET.i 

Caius  Septimus  Cinna  was  a  Roman 
patrician.  He  had  passed  his  youth  in 
the  midst  of  the  legions,  sharing  their 
difficult  life.  Later,  he  had  returned 
to  Rome  to  enjoy  his  fame,  and  taste 
all  the  pleasures  he  could  procure  with 
his  still  large,  though  already  dimin- 
ished fortune. 

Although  not  belonging  to  the  school 
of  sceptics,  his  life  was  one  long  act 
of  scepticism.  He  did  not  understand 
the  true  Epicurean  doctrine,  but  for 
that  very  reason  he  liked  to  proclaim 
himself  an  Epicurean.  As  a  whole,  ho 
considered  philosophy  only  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual exercise.  Whenever  discus- 
sions annoyed  him  he  went  to  The 
circus  to  see  blood  flow. 

He  denied  all  faith  in  gods,  virtue, 
truth,  and  happiness,  but  he  believed 
in  omens;  he  had  his  superstitions,  and 
the  mysterious  religions  of  the  East 
roused  his  curiosity. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  worldly 
life  it  amused  him  to  astonish  Rome 
by  his  excesses,  and  sometimes  he  suc- 
ceeded; later  on  he  tired  of  this  kind  of 
success. 

Finally  he  became  ruined.  His  cred- 
itors divided  the  remains  of  his  fortune 
and  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  an 
overwhelming  apathy,  satiety  of  every- 
thing, and  a  curious  feeling  of  perpet- 
ual unrest.  Nothing  had  remained  un- 
known to  him.  He  had  exhausted  the 
resources  of  wealth,  of  love  (such  as 
the  world  then  understood  it),  earthly 
joys,  military  glory,  the  fascination  of 
danger;  he  had  studied  all  within  the 
power  of  man— science,  poetry,  and 
art.  He  could  therefore  only  conclude 
that  he  had  drawn  from  life  all  its  se- 
crets, and  yet  he  had  the  feeling  that 
there  existed  in  reality  something  else, 
and  that  thing,  the  most  Important  of 
all,  had  escaped  him. 

What  was  it,  that  which  he  did  not 
know,  and  tried  so  desperately,  but  In 
vain,  to  discover?  This  besetting 
thought  pursued  him.  He  drove  it 
away;  it  returned  without  fail,  and  his 

i  An  abridged  version  by  Ella  M.  Tuck,  by  per- 
mission of  the  author. 


inward  trouble  increased  daily.  He 
envied  sceptics  their  unbelief,  and, 
nevertheless,  he  considered  them  fools 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  seek  after 
truth.  In  him  were  two  men— one  who 
laughed  at  his  hopes  of  a  future;  the 
other  who  imperiously  demanded  to 
be  satisfied. 

Soon  after  the  loss  of  hi®  fortune 
he  was  enabled,  thanks  to  family  in- 
fluence, to  obtain  employment  in  Alex- 
andria. It  was  hoped,  in  the  centre  ot 
wealth,  he  would  be  able  to  arrange 
his  affairs.  His  distressing  thoughts 
embarked  with  him  at  Brindisi  and 
followed  him  during  all  the  voyage. 
He  told  himself  once  in  Alexandria, 
amongst  other  surroundings,  distracted 
by  his  business,  by  a  thousand  new 
impressions,  he  would  be  cured  of  nis 
fixed  idea,  but  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

At  first  he  tried  to  distract  himself 
by  adopting  the  kind  of  life  he  had  led 
in  Rome.  Alexandria  was  a  town  of 
pleasure.  At  every  step  one  met  beau- 
tiful Grecian  women  with  pale  golden 
hair,  and  transparent  skin  that  the 
Egyptian  sun  had  darkened  to  an  am- 
ber shade.  Cinna  took  refuge  in  their 
society  to  find  consolation. 

But  this  remedy  also  failed,  and  then 
he  contemplated  suicide.  Several  of 
his  companions  had  rid  themselves  of 
the  trouble  of  living  by  this  means,  and 
for  less  serious  motives  than  he  could 
plead,  simply  through  disgust  of  life, 
weariness  of  its  pleasures.  And  how? 
He  had  only  to  throw  himself  on  his 
sword,  and  if  the  hand  that  held  it  did 
not  tremble,  In  a  moment  he  would  be 
no  more.  The  thought  of  escaping  so 
easily  from  all  his  troubles  seized  his 
imagination,  but  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment a  strange  dream  stopped  him. 

He  dreamed  he  had  crossed  the 
banks  of  the  Styx,  and  that  on  the  op- 
posite shore  he  saw  his  own  evil  spirit 
in  the  s^hape  of  a  slave  in  rags,  who 
leaning  towards  him  cried,  "I  have 
only  preceded  thee  that  I  may  seize 
thee  again." 

For  the  first  time  Cinna  knew  fear. 
He  understood,  by  the  terror  that  over- 
whelmed him,  that  all  is  not  ended  by 
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death,  and  be  shrank  back  horrified  be- 
fore the  solemn  mystery  of  the  tomb. 
At  last  he  decided  to  meet  the  sages 
who  were  assembled  in  the  Serapeum. 
They,  perhaps,  might  solve  the  mystery 
for  him. 

The  chief  among  the  sages  of  Alex- 
andria was  Timon  of  Athens,  a  great 
man  and  a  Roman  citizen.  He  had  re- 
sided for  many  years  in  Alexandria 
with  the  object  of  searching  into  the 
mysteries  of  Egyptian  science.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  there  was  not  a  docu- 
ment nor  a  papyrus  in  the  library  that 
be  bad  not  examined,  and  that  he  was 
ssed  of  all  human  knowledge.  He 
was  besides  this  of  a  kind  and  amiable 
disposition.  Cinna  soon  discovered 
him  among  the  crowd  of  dried-up  ped- 
ants and  commentators  and  made  his 
acquaintance,  which  sympathy  soon 
ripened  into  friendship.  What  the 
young  Roman  admired  in  the  old  man 
was  the  force  of  his  words,  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  discussed  the 
highest  subjects— those  which  treated 
of  the  destiny  of  man  and  of  the  world ; 
but  what  struck  him  the  most  was  the 
inexpressible  sadness  which  pervaded 
all  bis  teachings.  The  more  they  got 
to  know  each  other,  the  greater  be- 
came Cinna's  wish  to  ask  his  new 
friend  the  cause  of  his  sadness.  He 
thirsted  also  to  open  his  own  heart  to 
him.    At  last  he  decided  to  speak. 

One  evening,  at  the  end  of  an  ani- 
mated discussion  upon  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  they  were  left  alone  upon 
the  terrace  looking  over  the  sea. 
Cinna.  putting  his  hand  in  Timon's,  re- 
vealed to  him  all  the  trouble  that  over- 
whelmed him,  and  the  still  unrealized 
hope  that  had  induced  him  to  join  the 
philosophers  of  the  Serapeum. 

'•I  have  had,  nevertheless,  the  price- 
less gain  of  knowing  thee,  Timon,  and 
I  am  convinced  now  that  if  thou  art 
unable  to  give  me  comfort  in  my 
trouble  it  is  forever  incurable." 

"Is  it  not  true  that  for  some  time 
past  thou  hast  not  believed  in  the 
gods?"  asked  Timon. 

"At  Rome,"  Cinna  said,  "they  are 
honored  publicly,  and  they  have  even 
imported  new  ones     from     Asia     and 


Egypt;  but  the  only  people  who  believe 
in  their  hearts,  are  the  vegetable  sell- 
ers who  come  at  daybreak  from  the 
country  to  the  town." 

"And  do  those,  Cinna,  possess  peace?" 

"Doubtless,  but  a  peace  resembling 
that  of  an  animal,  whose  only  desire 
is  to  sleep  after  eating." 

"Truly,  noble  Cinna,  and  is  life  worth 
living  for  that?" 

"I  should  say  no  if  I  knew  what 
death  would  bring  us." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  the  difference 
between  thy  doctrine  and  that  of  the 
sceptics?" 

'•The  sceptics  are  satisfied  in  their 
unbelief— anyhow  pretend  to  be  satis- 
fied.   For  me  it  is  a  martyrdom." 

"And  thou  seest  no  hope?" 

Cinna  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he 
said  hesitatingly:— 

"I  wait  for  it." 

"And  from  whence  will  it  come?" 

"I  know  not." 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and,  as 
if  soothed  by  the  silence  of  the  twi- 
light, he  began  again  to  speak  in  a 
dreamy  voice. 

"It  is  a  strange  impression,  but  I 
have  often  said  to  myself  that,  if  the 
world  did  not  contain  more  than  we 
knew  of,  if  we  were  not  intended  to  be 
something  greater  than  what  we  are, 
there  would  not  be  in  us  this  restless 
longing.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  evil  that 
gives  me  hope  of  cure,  of  something 
better.  The  faith  in  Olympus  is  dead, 
philosophy  is  shaken  to  the  very  root, 
but  help  will  come  to  us  through  some 
new  teaching  that  at  present  we  are 
ignorant  of." 

This  conversation  was  a  strange  com- 
fort to  Cinna.  The  knowledge  that  he 
was  not  fighting  alone,  but  that  all  hu- 
manity was  struggling  with  him,  made 
him  feel  that  a  friendly  hand  had  de- 
livered him  from  the  crushing  burden 
by  throwing  its  weight  on  thousands 
of  other  shoulders. 

From  that  moment  the  friendship  be- 
tween Cinna  and  the  old  Greek  became 
still  greater.  They  often  met,  sharing 
all  their  thoughts,  and  Cinna  found  a 
thousand  charms  in  this  intimacy.    He 
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was,  nevertheless,  too  young,  in  spite 
of  his  premature  experiences  and  his 
misfortunes,  for  life  not  to  offer  him 
new  attractions,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  attractions  he  found  in  Antea, 
Timon's  only  child.  The  popularity  of 
this  young  girl  was  not  less  than  that 
of  her  father.  Every  one  offered  her 
homage;  the  grave  Romans  who  fre- 
quented Timon's  house,  the  Greeks,  the 
philosophers  of  the  Serapeum,  even  the 
common  people.  A  supernatural  charm 
surrounded  her  and  she  hardly  seemed 
of  this  earth.  She  had  prophetical 
dreams,  revelations  that  transported 
her  above  this  world. 

Her  father  loved  her  with  a  tender- 
ness all  the  greater  for  fear  that  he 
might  lose  her.  Sometimes,  in  fact, 
she  owned  to  him  that  her  sleep  was 
haunted  by  warning  visions;  that  be- 
fore her  shone  an  extraordinary  light, 
and  she  could  not  say  if  it  predicted 
life  or  death.  Up  to  now,  however,  no 
shadow  had  crossed  her  young  life. 

When  Cinna  saw  and  heard  her  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed that  he  would  like  to  have 
raised  an  altar  in  the  atrium  of  his 
house,  and  to  have  offered  white  doves 
in  sacrifice  to  her. 

And  soon  he  came  to  love  her  with 
an  intense  and  overwhelming  love, 
which  as  little  resembled  what  he  had 
hitherto  felt,  as  Antea  resembled  other 
girls. 

And  Antea  returned  his  love. 

"Thou  art  happy,  Cinna,"  said  his 
friends. 

"Yes,  thou  art  happy,  Cinna,"  he  re- 
peated to  himself. 

And,  when  at  last  he  married  her  he 
loved,  when  her  divine  lips  had  pro- 
nounced the  sacred  words,  "Where 
thou  art,  Oaius,  there  I,  too,  will  be," 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  happiness 
was,  like  the  sea,  inexhaustible  and 
without  limits. 

A  year  passed,  and  the  husband  gave 
to  his  young  wife  the  worship  one  ren- 
ders to  a  divinity.  But  Cinna,  when 
he  compared  his  happiness  to  the  sea, 
forgot  that  the  sea  has  its  ebb.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  Antea  was  seized  with 
a  cruel  and   mysterious  illness.      Her 


dreams  changed  into  terrifying  visions 
which  weakened  her  strength.  The 
rosy  tint  of  health  faded  from  her 
sweet  face,  leaving  only  a  waxen  pal- 
lor. 

The  visions  became  more  frequent: 
they  soon  became  daily,  and  followed 
the  invalid  wherever  she  hid  herself. 

By  the  doctor's  advice,  Cinna  sur- 
rounded her  with  strolling  musicians, 
with  Bedouins  playing  on  their  earthen 
pipes,  whose  loud  music  should  still 
the  murmurs  of  these  invisible  spirits, 
but  all  was  in  vain.  Antea  heard  them 
all  the  same,  and  when  the  sun  was 
high  enough  in  the  heavens  that  a  man 
could  see  his  shadow  at  his  feet,  like 
a  garment  which  he  had  cast  from 
him,  then,  in  the  burning  atmosphere, 
the  apparition  would  show  itself  and, 
fastening  on  Antea  its  evil  gaze,  retire 
slowly  before  her,  as  if  inviting  her  to 
follow. 

A  Greek  doctor  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  Hecate  who  appeared  to  Antea, 
and  that  the  procession  that  so  terri- 
fied the  poor  girl  was  that  of  the  ill- 
omened  gods.  In  his  opinion,  there 
was  no  possible  remedy,  for  whoever 
has  beheld  Hecate  is  fatally  con- 
demned  to  dissolution. 

And  Cinna,  who  up  to  now  had  only 
a  smile  of  disdain  for  the  worship  of 
Hecate,  prostrated  himself  before  her 
altar,  and  offered  to  her  "hecatombs," 
but  the  goddess  remained  inflexible, 
and  the  following  day  the  phantom 
with  the  hollow  eyes  would  reappear 
to  Antea. 

They  tried  bandaging  the  eyes,  but 
the  vision  could  be  seen  through  the 
thickest  veils;  in  a  place  from  where 
all  light  was  excluded  it  came  from  be- 
hind the  walls,  and  the  blue  lights 
which  emanated  from  it  dispersed  the 
shadows. 

In  the  evening  the  invalid  felt  bet- 
ter; she  then  fell  into  a  sleep  so  deep 
that  sometimes  Cinna  *and  Timon 
feared  she  would  never  awake.  Little 
by  little  she  became  so  weak  that  she 
was  unable  to  walk.  They  carried  ner 
on  a  litter. 

About  this  time  a  celebrated  Jewish 
doctor,  son  of  Khusa,  arrived  at  Alex- 
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andria,  coming  from  Cesarea.  Ciiina 
at  once  consulted  him,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment hope  revived  in  his  heart.  Jo- 
seph, who  believed  neither  in  Greek 
nor  Roman  gods,  rejected  Hecate's  in- 
tervention with  scorn.  He  assured 
them  that  the  invalid  was  (possessed  by 
devils,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  quit  Egypt  at  once,  where, 
besides  the  devils,  the  air  was  impreg- 
nated with  the  effluvia  from  the  Delta, 
which  was  hurtful  to  her  health.  He 
advised,  probably  because  he  was  an 
Israelite,  to  transport  Antea  to  Jerusa- 
lem, a  town  where  the  infernal  powers 
had  no  access,  and  where  the  air  was 
healthy  and  strengthening. 

China  was  the  more  inclined  to  fol- 
low this  advice  as,  in  the  first  case,  no 
other  suggested  itself  to  him,  and  sec- 
ondly, he  knew  the  judge  at  Jerusalem, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  clients  of 
his  family. 

And,  in  fact,  on  their  arrival  the 
Judge  Pontius  received  them  with  open 
arms  and  offered  them  his  residence  to 
stay  in  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
But  the  faint  hope  which  Cinna  had 
cherished  vanished  even  before  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  The  visions  followed 
Antea  on  board  ship,  and  the  poor 
child  saw  the  hours  of  the  afternoon 
arrive  with  the  same  dread  as  formerly 
in  Alexandria.  The  days  passed  for 
her  in  sadness,  and  in  the  fear  and  ex- 
pectation of  death. 

In  the  atrium,  in  spite  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  fountains  and  the  shadow 
of  the  porticoes,  the  heat  was  over- 
whelming after  early  morning.  The 
marbles  became  burning  under  the 
rays  of  the  spring  sun,  but.  not  far 
from  the  house,  an  old  pistachio  tree 
with  its  thick  leaves  spread  out  its 
protecting  branches.  It  was  there  that 
Cinna  had  the  couch  brought,  strewn 
with  hyacinths  and  apple  blossoms, 
where  Antea  reposed.  And  sitting  by 
her,  he  caressed  her  hands,  white  as 
alabaster,  and  inquired  softly:— 

"Thou  art  well  here,  Carissima?" 

"Yes,  well."  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice. 

After  a  minute,  Antea  spoke  again. 

"Caius,"  she  said,  "is  it  true  that  fn 


this  country  there  is  arisen  a  philoso- 
pher who  cures  the  sick?" 

"Here  they  call  them  prophets," 
answered  Cinna.  "I  have  heard  speak 
of  this  one,  and  I  would  have  taken 
thee  to  him,  but  I  have  been  told  he  is 
only  an  impostor.  He  blasphemes 
against  the  Temple,  and  the  established 
religion.  This  is  why  the  judge  has 
condemned  him  to  death,  and  to-day, 
in  fact,  he  is  to  be  crucified." 

Antea  looked  down. 

"It  is  time  that  will  cure  thee,"  said 
Cinna  tenderly,  observing  the  shadow 
that  crossed  her  face. 

"Time  is  ait  the  service  of  the  dead, 
not  of  the  living,"  she  answered  sadly. 

And   again    silence   reigned. 

In  the  distance  the  sound  of  steps 
was  heard.  Antea  became  very  pale. 
Her  heart  beat  tumultuously.  But 
Cinna  calmed  her,  taking  her  hand  in 
his. 

"Antea,  fear  nothing;  the  steps  you 
hear,  I  hear  them  myself." 

And  he  added,  after  a  moment  — 

"It  must  be  Pontius  Pilate." 

In  fact,  a  turn  in  the  road  showed 
them  the  judge,  who  was  approaching, 
followed  by  his  slaves. 

He  was  a  man  advanced  in  , years 
with  a  round  face  carefully  shaven, 
whose  expression  was  at  the  same  time 
solemn  and  anxious. 

"I  salute  thee,  noble  Cinna,  and  thee, 
divine  Antea,"  he  said,  advancing. 
"Solitude  conduces  to  grief  and  sick- 
ness; groundless  fears  assail  one  rarely 
in  the  centre  of  a  crowd;  therefore  I 
will  give  thee  counsel.  Unfortunately 
we  are  neither  in  Antioch  nor  in 
Caesarea;  we  have  neither  races 
nor  public  games,  and  if  one  at- 
tempted to  establish  circuses,  the 
people  would  immediately  destroy 
them.  The  fanatics  have  but  one 
word  in  their  mouths— 'The  law 
and  the  prophets.'  One  is  ceaselessly 
coming  across  this  invariable  refrain. 
In  truth,  I  should  prefer  to  live 
amongst  the  Scythians  rather  than  at 
Jerusalem." 

"What  advice  wouldst  thou  give  us?" 
demanded  Cinna. 

"Thou  art  right.      I  stray  from   my 
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subject;  the  reason  is,  I  am  so  much 
preoccupied.  I  said  then,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  one  is  not  haunted  by 
groundless  fears.  Well,  then,  in  a  few 
moments  you  may  see  a  sight.  Here 
one  must  be  content  with  but  little;  the 
chief  point  is  that  Antea  should  be  sur- 
rounded during  the  hours  of  the  after- 
noon. To-day  three  men  must  die  on 
the  cross;  it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  dis- 
traction. In  addition,  on  account  of 
the  Easter  feasts,  a  strange  gathering 
of  ibeggars  and  country  people  have  ar- 
rived in  the  town  from  all  the  prov- 
inces. They  are  curious  to  see.  I  will 
give  orders  that  they  reserve  for  you 
the  best  places  near  the  crosses.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
condemned  will  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter.  One  of  them  is  an  extraordi- 
nary man;  he  proclaims  himself  'Son 
of  God.'  In  fact,  harmless  as  a  dove, 
he  has  done  nothing  to  merit  death." 

"And  thou  hast  condemned  him  to 
be  crucified?" 

"What  was  I  to  do?  I  wished  to 
avoid  complications,  in  order  not  to 
exasperate  the  swarm  of  wasps  which 
hover  round  the  Temple.  They  would 
be  capable  of  denouncing  me  at  Rome. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  concern  a  Roman 
citizen." 

"But  will  the  unfortunate  man  suf- 
fer less  because  of  that?" 

The  judge  did  not  answer.  A  mo- 
ment after,  he  continued:— 

"I  tell  you,  go,  see  the  crucifixion.  I 
am  convinced  the  Nazarene  will  die 
courageously.  Twice  I  have  gone  down 
to  the  tribunal;  I  have  spoken  to  the 
high  priests,  the  leprous  fanatics. 
They  answered  me  with  one  voice, 
shaking  their  heads  and  grinding  their 
teeth,   'Crucify  him!    Crucify  him!'  *' 

"And  thou  hast  given  in?"  said  Cinna. 

"How  do  otherwise?  There  would 
have  been  trouble  in  the  town,  and 
they  have  placed  me  here  to  maintain 
order.  I  have  a  horror  of  difficulties, 
and  am  morally  lazy;  but  when  I 
undertake  a  thing  I  wish  to  see  it  well 
through,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sac- 
rifice the  life  of  one  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, especially  when  it  is  an  unknown 
person  for  whom  no  one  cares.    It  is 


unfortunate  for  him  that  he  is  not  a 
Roman." 

•  "The  sun  does  not  shine     only    for 
Rome,"  murmured  Antea. 

"Divine  Antea,"  replied  the  judge,  "I 
might  answer  that  the  Roman  power 
stretches  into  the  far  distant  horizon, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  expedient  to 
sacrifice  all  to  its  interests,  and  dis- 
putes shake  this  power.  This  is  why  I 
beseech  thee  not  to  ask  me  to  recall  my 
decree.  Cinna  will  tell  thee  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  and  that  once  a 
judgment  given,  the  emperor  alone 
could  annul  it.  I,  even  if  I  wished  it, 
could  not  do  so.  Is  not  this  true, 
Cains?" 

"It  is  thus!" 

But  these  words  visibly  affected 
Antea.  She  murmured  in  a  low  voice, 
speaking  perhaps  to  herself:— 

"Then  one  can  suffer  and  die  inno- 
cent?" 

"No  one  is  innocent,"  answered  Pi- 
late. "Without  doubt,  the  Nazarene 
has  committed  no  crime;  also,  as 
judge,  have  I  washed  my  hands  of  his 
condemnation;  but  as  a  man  I  disavow 
his  teachings.  I  questioned  him  long 
enough,  wishing  to  penetrate  to  the 
root,  and  I  am  convinced  that  he 
preaches  things  unprecedented,  inad- 
missible. Before  everything,  the  world 
ought  to  be  guided  by  reason.  Let 
every  one  think  as  his  own  conscience 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  annoy 
others.  If  I  do  not  believe  in  the  gods, 
that  is  my  affair;  but  I  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  religion  because  it  is  a 
restraint  on  the  people.  Horses  mast 
be  bridled,  and  strongly  bridled.  After 
all,  death  ought  not  to  be  terrible  to 
this  adventurer,  for  he  affirms  that  he 
will  rise  again." 

Cinna  and  Antea  exchanged  looks  of 
stupefaction. 

"That  he  will  rise  again?" 

"Neither  more  nor  less— the  third  day 
—this  is  what  sustains  his  disciples. 
As  for  himself,  I  have  forgotten  to 
question  him  about  it.  But  that  is  of 
small  importance.  Even  if  he  does  not 
rise  again  he  will  lose  nothing,  as,  by 
his  account,  true  happiness,  eternal 
life,  only     begin     after     death.      The 
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depths  of  liis  Hades  are  more  brilliant 
than  our  world,  lighted  by  the  lumi- 
nous star,  and  he  who  suffers  most 
here  below  will  the  more  surely  enjoy 
spiritual  happiness;  but,  for  that,  one 
must  love,  love,  always  love!" 

"What  a  singular  doctrine!"  sighed 
Antea. 

"And  the  Jews  force  thee  to  crucify 
him?"  repeated  Cinna. 

'Ah.  there  is  nothing  surprising  in 
that;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  halo. 
Is  it  not  hate  alone  that  could  wish  to 
crucify  love?" 

Antea  raised  her  emaciated  hands  to 
her  forehead. 

"And  he  is  convinced  that  one  can 
live  and  be  happy  beyond  the  tomb?" 

"Yes,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  belief 
that  the  greatest  torture  has  no  terror 
for  him." 

"How  sweet  it  would  be  to  think  that, 
Cinna!" 

After  a  pause  she  asked  again: — 

"And  from  whence  does  he  get  this 
revelation?" 

"He  pretends,"  said  the  judge,  "that 
he  comes  from  his  Father,  the  Father 
of  all  mankind,  who  is  to  the  Jews 
what  Jupiter  is  to  us,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  God  of  the  Nazarene  is 
one  alone  and  merciful." 

"How  good  it  would  be  to  believe 
that!"   repeated  the  sufferer. 

Cinna  opened  his  mouth  as  if  wish- 
ing to  speak,  but  he  remained  silent, 
and  the  conversation  ceased.  Mean- 
while Pontius  Pilate  continued  his  re- 
flections to  himself  upon  the  incompre- 
hensible doctrines  that  he  had  been 
describing,  for  he  shook  his  head  from 
time  to  time  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

At  last  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

Suddenly  Antea  raised  herself. 

"Caius,  let  us  go  to  see  this  Naza- 
rene." 

"Thou  must  nasten,  then,"  said 
Cinna;  "the  procession  will  be  start- 
ing." 

The  sky,  which  since  the  morning 
had  been  clear  and  brilliant,  became 
covered  towards  midday.  From  the 
north-west  heavy  clouds  suddenly  ap- 
peared,     threatening       and      stormy; 


streaks  of  blue  still  divided  them,  but 
it  was  easy  to  predict  that  soon  they 
would  reunite  and  cover  the  entire 
heavens.  Upon  the  platform  called 
Golgotha  were  seen  groups  of  people 
who  had  preceded  the  procession  be- 
fore it  left  the  town. 

The  sun  rose  in  the  heaven®  and 
lighted  the  part  of  the  sky  which  the 
clouds  had  not  yet  covered.  The  hour 
was  approaching  when,  as  a  rule,  no 
sound  is  heard  upon  the  heights,  when 
every  living  thing  seeks  shelter  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ramparts  or  in  the 
hollows  of  the  rocks;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  unaccustomed  animation,  a  kind  of 
sadness  fell  upon  this  place,  where  the 
sun  never  shines  upon  the  green  earth 
and  lightens  but  a  desolate  waste  of 
grey  stone,  whilst  the  murmur  of 
voices,  coming  from  over  the  walls,  re- 
sembled the  sound  of  the  waves 
breaking  on  a  silent  shore. 

The  groups  which,  since  sunrise,  had 
been  waiting  upon  Golgotha,  had  their 
eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
town  whence,  at  any  moment,  the  pro- 
cession might  start.  Antea's  litter  ad- 
vanced, preceded  by  some  soldiers  who 
guarded  her,  and  whose  mission  it  was 
to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  people, 
always  hostile  to  strangers.  Cinna 
walked  at  the  side  of  the  litter,  accom- 
panied by  the  centurion  Rufus.  Antea 
did  not  appear  agitated,  although  the 
hour  for  the  apparitions  approached. 
The  account  given  by  the  judge  on  the 
subject  of  the  young  prophet  had 
greatly  touched  her  and  turned  her 
mind  from  her  own  miseries.  It  had 
for  her  something  fascinating  and  in- 
comprehensible. Doubtless  the  world 
which  she  knew  showed  her  examples 
of  men  who  had  not  rebelled  against 
death.  But  with  them  it  was  the  cour- 
age of  the  sage  submitting  to  the  law 
of  nature,  to  the  cruel  but  inevitable 
necessity  of  exchanging  light  for  dark- 
ness, the  realities  of  life  for  a  state  of 
indefinable  annihilation. 

But  no  one  cherished  the  conviction 
that  beyond  the  tomb  a  new  existence 
awaited  them,  unending  happiness, 
which  alone  can  be  given  us  by  a  God 
all-powerful   and   eternal. 
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And  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  pro- 
claimed this  doctrine  as  unquestion- 
able truth.  It  seemed  to  Antea  that 
she  had  suddenly  discovered  the  only- 
source  of  hope  and  consolation. 

She  did  not  ignore  that  her  days 
were  numbered,  and  a  great  sadness 
came  over  her.  To  die— was  it  to  aban- 
don all  she  loved,  her  husband,  her 
father,  her  friends,  to  renounce  all  the 
joys  and  all  the  affections  of  life,  to  be 
lost  in  the  icy  realms  where  one  exists 
unconsciously? 

And  now  she,  who  had  given  up  all 
hope,  was  told  that  death  contained 
every  happiness.  And  who  taught 
that?  An  extraordinary  man,  prophet, 
philosopher,  who  proclaimed  that  love 
was  the  highest  virtue,  who  bent  under 
punishment,  blessing  the  hands  that 
struck  him,  and  on  whom  was  about  to 
be  inflicted  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals. 

Antea  abandoned  herself  to  her 
thoughts,  and,  for  the  first  time  for 
several  days,  Cinna  did  not  perceive 
upon  her  face  the  sighs  preceding  the 
daily  crisis.  The  procession  at  last  ap- 
proached Golgotha,  and,  from  the  ele- 
vation where  Antea  was  placed,  she 
could  see  it  in  all  its  parts.  The  mul- 
titude was  great,  and,  nevertheless, 
she  seemed  lost  in  a  vast  desert  of 
stones.  The  clamor  in  the  distance 
approached,  and  at  length  the  first 
part  of  the  cortege  appeared  upon  the 
ascent.  From  all  sides  the  people 
hustled  each  other  to  obtain  the  best 
places.  The  detachment  of  soldiers 
escorting  the  Nazarene  alone  remained 
in  the  rear.  In  front  ran  slender 
young  boys,  half  naked,  wearing,  us 
their  only  costume,  rags  round  their 
waists,  with  shaven  heads,  tufts  of 
hair  on  the  temples,  and  eyes  of  deep- 
est blue.  They  shouted  aloud  and  tore 
off  fragments  from  the  rock  to  throw 
at  the  condemned. 

Following  them  came  a  motley 
crowd.  Great  excitement  was  written 
on  their  faces,  eagerness  for  the  com- 
ing spectacle;  but  not  one  showed  the 
slightest  sign  of  pity. 

The  centurion  Rufus,  approaching 
Antea,  talked  with  her  in  a  deferential 


tone;  and,  meanwhile,  the  crowd  in- 
creased every  moment.  The  rich  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  were  present 
in  their  striped  robes  seeking  to  avoid 
the  low  rabble  of  the  suburbs;  peasants 
carrying  their  bundles;  the  country 
people  bringing  their  families  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Easter  feasts;  shep- 
herds dressed  in  goatskin,  gazing 
about  them  with  honest  wonder  aud 
astonishment.  Many  women  mixed 
with  the  crowd.  None  belonged  to  the 
higher  classes,  who  rarely  leave  their 
homes.  The  women  who  were  seen 
there  were  peasants  or  girls  in  showy 
tinsel  garments,  with  dyed  hair  and 
eyebrows,  with  fingers  reddened  with 
henna,  smelling  of  spikenard,  and 
wearing  large  hanging  earrings  and 
necklaces  composed  of  silver  coins. 

Then  came  the  Sanhedrim,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  was  noticeable  old  An- 
nas, with  his  face  like  a  bird  of  prey, 
and  bloodshot  eyes;  the  solemn  Caia- 
phas,  with  his  heavy  step,  carrying  the 
tables  of  the  law  upon  his  breasr. 
Divers  sects  of  the  Pharisees  sur- 
rounded them;  in  front  those  who 
boasted  to  crush  every  obstacle  under 
their  feet;  then  those  called  "the  bleed- 
ing foreheads." 

Cinna  observed  this  attendance  with 
the  disdain  of  a  man  belonging  to  a 
superior  class.  Antea  regarded  it  with 
timid  apprehension;  the  Jews  she  had 
seen  at  Alexandria  did  not  differ  sensi- 
bly from  the  Greeks  whose  customs 
they  had  imitated.  Here  she  saw  them 
in  their  true  character,  and  as  the 
judge  had  described  them.  She  her- 
self, with  her  frail  appearance,  her 
young  face,  upon  which  death  had  al- 
ready set  its  seal,  attracted  general  at- 
tention. They  approached  her  as  near 
as  the  soldiers  who  guarded  her  per- 
mitted, but  such  was  the  aversion 
which  strangers  inspired,  that  no  sym- 
pathy mixed  with  their  curiosity;  all, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  feel  an  evil 
satisfaction  in  deciding  that  the  young 
Roman  lady  would  not  escape  her  fate. 

Seeing  so  many  cruel  faces,  Antea 
understood  the  savage  obstinacy  of  the 
people  against  the  prophet  who  had 
preached   ol"  love.       A   strong  impulse 
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drew  her  towards  the  victim  whose 
destiny  appeared  so  like  her  own.  Had 
not  both  of  them  to  die,  he  in  conse- 
quence of  an  iniquitous  judgment,  she 
because  of  a  cruel  fate?  He,  however, 
saw  death  approaching  sustained  by 
the  hope  of  an  immortal  future.  She, 
alas!  did  not  yet  believe;  but  perhaps 
the  sight  of  the  prophet  might  give  her 
the  faith  for  which  she  longed  with  all 
the  strength  of  her  being. 

In  the  distance  the  tumult  increased, 
then  suddenly  ceased.  Only  the  clash 
of  arms  and  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
soldiers  was  to  be  heard.  Through  the 
hustling  crowd  the  detachment  of 
troops  escorting  the  condemned  passed 
before  Antea's  litter.  In  front,  at  the 
back,  on  both  sides,  tramped  the  sol- 
diers with  firm  and  measured  step. 
The  gigantic  arms  of  the  crosses 
seemed  to  walk  alone,  so  much  were 
those  who  carried  them  bent  to  the 
earth  under  their  crushing  burden.  It 
Mas  seen  at  once  that  he  whom  Antea 
sought  was  not  one  of  the  men  carry- 
ing the  instruments  of  torture.  Two 
of  them  had  the  repelling  faces  of  rob- 
bers, the  third  was  an  old  villager  who 
evidently   replaced   the   Nazarene. 

He  came  immediately  behind,  kept 
from  view  by  the  soldiers.  His  shoul- 
ders were  covered  with  a  purple  cloak; 
on  his  head  was  a  crown  of  thorns, 
from  which  drops  of  blood  fell— some 
coursing  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  oth- 
ers congealed  on  his  forehead  like 
grains  of  coral.  His  pallor  was  ex- 
treme, his  walk  painful  and  hesitating. 
He  came  along,  insensible  to  the 
curses  hurled  on  him,  as  if  already  he 
was  no  more  of  this  world.  He 
seemed  in  a  supernatural  ecstasy- 
granting  pardon  to  all,  very  calm,  very 
gentle,  but  saddened  with  all  the  sor- 
rows which  weigh  upon  humanity. 

"Thou  art  the  Truth,"  murmured 
Antea,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

The  procession  wended  its  way  past 
her,  forced  to  stop  from  time  to  time 
for  a  moment,  whilst  the  soldiers 
drove  back  the  gaping  crowd.  The 
Nazarene  was  a  little  distance  from 
Antea.  She  saw  the  breeze  waving  his 
hair,  and  the     red     reflections    of     his 


cloak  played  upon  his  transparent  fea- 
tures. The  populace  rushed  upon 
him  with  such  rage  that  the 
troops  had  to  oppose  violence  by 
violence  to  protect  him.  From  all 
sides,  threatening  fists,  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  wild  faces,  foaming 
mouths,  uttering  curses.  And  he,  cast- 
ing his  gentle  look  upon  the  furious 
multitude,  seemed  as  if  he  would  have 
asked  them,  "What  have  I  done  to 
you?"  Then  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven— prayed— and   pardoned. 

"Antea!  Antea!"  suddenly  cried 
Cinna. 

But  Antea  heard  nothing;  big  tears 
filled  her  eyes.  She  forgot  her  suffer- 
ings. She  forgot  that  for  months  past 
she  had  not  risen  from  her  couch;  and, 
suddenly  raising  herself  up,  shudder- 
ing with  pity,  with  tenderness,  with  in- 
dignation against  the  impious  maledic- 
tions of  the  frenzied  people,  she  seized 
some  hyacinths  and  apple  blos- 
soms to  put  in  the  hand  a,nd  to 
scatter  in  the  path  of  the  "Son  of 
God." 

A  silence  followed.  The  crowd  was 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of 
this  noble  Roman  lady  rendering  pub- 
lic homage  to  the  condemned.  He, 
turning  towards  her,  opened  his  lips 
as  if  he  blessed  her.  And  Antea,  fall- 
ing back  on  her  cushions,  felt  envel- 
oped in  a  sea  of  light,  of  happiness,  of 
hope,  of  peace,  and  of  contentment. 
She  repeated  once  again:— 

"Thou  art  the  Truth!" 

Then  floods  of  tears  blinded  her. 

The  condemned,  pushed  forward,  ar- 
rived at  the  spot  where  the  crosses  had 
been  placed.  The  crowd  hid  him  from 
sight,  but  from  the  point  where  Antea 
was  placed,  she  could  intercept  his  pale 
features  and  his  crown  of  thorns.  The 
soldiers,  returning,  pursued  with 
lashes  those  importunates  who  hin- 
dered the  execution.  The  two  thieves 
were  first  nailed  to  the  two  crosses  on 
either  side.  The  third,  placed  in  the 
middle,  bore  an  inscription  upon  a 
white  paper  that  the  wind  caught  and 
then  blew  to  shreds.  At  the  moment 
when  the  soldiers  began  to  strip  the 
Nazarene  of  his  clothes,  furious  shouts 
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were  heard.  "King!  King!  Defend 
thyself!  Where  is  thy  power?  Save 
thyself  by  thy  might!" 

And  shouts  of  resounding  laughter 
awoke  the  echoes  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

They  placed  him  upon  the  cross  and 
fastened  his  hands.  Then  a  man, 
clothed  in  a  white  garment,  ap- 
proached him,  and,  kneeling  in  the 
dust,  cried  in  a,  loud  voice:— 

"I  was  a  leper,  and  he  cured  mo, 
and  now  he  is  to  be  crucified!" 

"He  cured  him — dost  thou  hear, 
Caius?"  said  Antea. 

"Dost  thou  wish  to  leave?"  asked 
Cinna. 

"No,  I  will  remain  here."  And  a 
cruel  despair  overwhelmed  Cinna. 
Had  he  only  appealed  to  the  Nazarene! 
Antea  would  have  been  cured. 

Already  the  soldiers  were  nailing  the 
hands  of  the  victim.  The  heavy  sound 
of  iron  against  iron  was  heard;  and 
the  noise  became  louder  as  the  sharp 
points,  having  pierced  the  flesh,  pene- 
trated into  the  wood.  The  spectators 
became  silent,  doubtless  the  better  to 
hear  the  moans  that  the  pain  would 
wring  from  theNazarene;  but  he  re- 
mained dumb,  and  the  cruel  blows  of 
the  hammer  alone  broke  the  silence. 

At  last  the  first  part  of  this  sad  task 
was  ended.  The  cross  was  hoisted  in 
the  air,  and  again  the  hammer  re- 
sounded, piercing  through  the  feet  of 
the  martyr. 

At  the  same  moment  the  clouds, 
which  since  the  morning  had  been  seen 
in  the  sky,  threw  a  veil  over  the  sun. 
The  lights  disappeared  from  the 
heights.  A  few  pale  gleams  of  twi- 
light scarcely  broke  the  growing  dark- 
ness; the  wind  blew  in  hot  gusts  from 
time  to  time,  then  fell,  and  the  heat 
became  heavy  and  unbearable. 

Then  even  the  faint  light  faded 
away.  Black  clouds  rolled  up  like  the 
gigantic  waves  of  a  furious  sea;  the 
tempest  broke  and  a  great  darkness 
spread  over  all  nature. 

"Let  us  go!"  repeated  Cinna  in  an  Im- 
ploring tone. 

"A  little  longer,  I  must  see  him 
again!"  answered  Antea. 


The  crucified  was  at  last  hidden  from 
sight  in  the  thick  darkness.  Cinna 
had  the  litter  carried  to  a  few  steps 
from  the  cross.  The  body  of  the  Naz- 
arene stood  out  from  the  black  wood, 
and  silver  rays  "seemed  to  emanate 
from  him  out  of  the  darkness.  A  gasp- 
ing sigh  convulsed  his  breast,  his  gaze 
was  turned  towards  the  sky. 

Then,  from  out  of  the  clouds,  the 
roar  of  thunder  was  heard.  It  ap- 
proached, the  threatening  sounds  roil- 
ing from  east  to  west.  Then  it  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  the  depths;  the  noise  les- 
sened, increased  again,  to  at  last  burst 
forth  with  terrific  force.  The  earth 
trembled  to  its  foundations.  At  the 
same  time  blue  lightning  flashed  across 
the  sky,  tearing  asunder  the  clouds 
and  lighting  up  the  crosses,  the  armor 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  terror-stricken 
multitude— then  all  was  lost  again  in 
the  darkness. 

A  few  women  had  crept  to  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  and  their  sobs  added  to 
the  general  terror.  Whispers  were 
heard  amongst  those  who  were  pres- 
ent. They  questioned  each  other,  ex- 
changing anxious  looks. 

"Evidently,  it  is  a  just  man  they  have 
crucified." 

"He  who  brought  testimony  of  the 
truth.    Woe  betide  us!" 

A  voice  cried,  "Curses  on  thee,  Jeru- 
salem." 

And  another,  "The  earth  trembles." 

Again  the  lightning  flashed  across  the 
heavens.  The  voices  ceased,  or  rather 
were  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  hurricane, 
which  swiftly  rose  with  irresistible 
force,  tearing  the  clothes,  the  cloaks 
of  the  women,  and  scattering  the 
shreds  in  every  direction. 

Once  again  a,  voice  cried:— 

"The  foundations  of  the  earth  trem- 
ble." 

Some  present  took  flight.  Others 
were  riveted  to  the  ground,  stupefied, 
half-conscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
only  knowing  that  some  terrible  event 
was  happening. 

Again  bright  flashes  lighted  up  the 
sky,  a  keen  wind  swept  away  the 
clouds,  the  light  gradually  increased, 
until  at  last  the  darkness  broke,  and  a 
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stream  of  brilliant  light  flooded  the 
whole  earth.  The  head  of  the  Naza- 
rene  had  fallen  on  his  breast,  his  fore- 
head was  waxen,  his  eyelids  closed, 
his  lips  bloodless. 

''He  is  dead!"  murmured  Antea. 

"Dead!"  repeated  Cinna. 

At  this  moment  a  centurion  ap- 
proached the  crucified,  and  pierced  his 
side  with  his  sword.  Strange  fact;  the 
reappearance  of  daylight  and  the  sight 
of  the  lifeless  body  seemed  to  have 
calmed  the  crowd.  They  pressed 
around  the  cross,  and  the  soldiers  did 
not  repulse  them. 

Cries  were  heard,  "Descend  from  the 
cross!  descend  from  the  cross!" 

Antea  cast  a  last  look  upon  those 
livid  features,  then  she  said  slowly:— 

"Will  he  rise  again?" 

In  the  presence  of  this  pallid  corpse, 
with  its  supreme  stillness,  a  desperate 
doubt  seized  her  heart,  and  at  her  side 
Cinna  was  a  prey  to  equal  bitterness. 
Not  that  he  had  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Nazarene,  but  he  believed 
that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have 
been  able  by  his  power,  good  or  bad,  to 
restore  Antea's  health. 

Meanwhile  the  clamor  became  more 
eager.  "Descend  from  the  cross!  de- 
scend from  the  cross!" 

"Descend!"  repeated  Cinna,  in  the 
wildness  of  his  grief.  "Save  Antea's 
life  and  take  all  my  soul." 

The  weather  had  become  calm.  Im- 
perceptibly vapors  again  enveloped 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  upon 
the  summit  and  above  the  town  the 
sky  had  regained  all  its  purity.  "Tur- 
ns Antonia"  shed  forth  a  thousand 
shining  lights,  and  a  refreshing  breeze 
swept  over  the  plain.  Cinna  gave  the 
signal  of  departure. 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Approaching  the  house,  Antea 
said  suddenly: — 

"Hecate  has  not  shown  herself  to- 
day." 

Cinna  had  had  the  same  thought. 

The  next  day  the  visions  did  not  ap- 
pear. Antea  was  diverted  and  re- 
joiced by  the  arrival  of  Timon,  who, 
sorely  troubled  by  what  his  son-in-law 
had  written  to  him,  had  quitted  Alex- 


andria, to  see  again  his  dearly  beloved 
da  lighter  for  the  last  time. 

She  really  felt  stronger  and  'better 
to-day,  but  the  actual  improvement 
Cinna  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
Timon  and  to  the  touching  sight  on 
Mount  Golgotha,  which  had  so  strongly 
impressed  his  young  wife  that  even 
with  her  father  she  could  speak  of 
nothing  else. 

The  old  man  listened  astonished, 
contradicting  nothing,  and  asking  with 
curiosity  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Naz- 
arene, about  whom,  however,  Antea 
only  knew  what  the  judge  had  told  her. 

The  weather  was  overcast  and  veiled 
with  sadness.  During  the  morning  it 
had  poured  in  torrents,  now  a  fine, 
penetrating  rain  fell  from  the  heavy 
sky.  Towards  evening  only  the  clouds 
cleared  away,  the  sun  appeared,  cast- 
ing a  streak  of  purple  and  gold  over 
the  rocks,  upon  the  white  marble  of 
the  porticoes,  to  be  lost  at  last  in  the 
waves  of  the  inland  sea. 

The  next  day  was  glorious.  The 
whole  earth  was  veiled  in  a  soft  mist. 
Antea  was  carried  out  and  placed 
under  her  favorite  tree,  from  where 
she  could  gaze  with  ease  at  the  joyous 
awakening  of  nature.  Cinna  and 
Timon  were  beside  her,  observing  her 
with  anxious  tenderness.  All  three 
tried  to  forget  that  the  midday  hour 
was  approaching. 

Meanwhile  Cinna's  shadow  short- 
ened minute  by  minute,  and  his  heart 
filled  with  anguish. 

They  remained  thus,  silent  and  pre- 
occupied. Perhaps  Antea  herself  was 
the  most  tranquil;  stretched  on  her 
couch,  her  head  resting  on  a  cushion, 
she  breathed  with  delight  the  strength- 
ening air  which  came  from  the  distant 
seas  of  the  East;  but  the  wind  fell,  the 
heat  became  intense,  the  bushes  of 
spikenard  warmed  by  the  sun  exhaled 
the  strongest  scents.  Cinna  perceived 
with  fright  that  his  shadow  had  lost 
its  lengthened  form,  and  that  it  had 
collected  itself  insensibly  under  him. 
It  was  midday.  At  the  same  instant 
Antea  opened  her  eyes  and  spoke  in  an 
altered  voice: — 

"Cinna,  give  me  thy  hand." 
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Ginna  trembled,  and  all  his  blood  fled 
to  his  heart.  This  was  the  time  for 
the  frightful  vision.  The  invalid's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  some  invisible  spot. 

"Dost  thou  see,"  she  said,  "that  light 
over  there,  which  increases,  which 
floats  in  the  air,  which  trembles  and 
radiates  light  around?" 

"Antea,  do  not  look,"  cried  Cinna. 

But,  oh  miracle!  the  face  of  the  sick 
girl  showed  no  terror.  Her  lips  un- 
closed, her  gaze  became  more  intense, 
a  divine  joy  transfigured  her  face. 

The  column  of  light  approaches  me," 
she  said  again;  "I  see  him,  it  is  he!  It 
is  the  Nazarene!  He  smiles  .  .  .  how 
tender,  how  merciful!  He  bends  over 
me  like  a  mother,  he  holds  out  his 
hands  .  .  .  Ciuna  ...  he  brings  me 
health,  salvation  ...  I  hear  him  call 
me." 

And  Cinna  became  very  pale,  and 
said,  "Wherever  he  calls  us,  let  us  fol- 
low him." 

Some  moments  later,  upon  the  stony 
path  leading  from  the  town,  appeared 
the  Judge  Pontius.  By  his  face  It 
could  be  seen  that  he  was  the  bearer  or 
some  news  that  he,  as  a  reasonable 
man,  considered  a  mad  invention 
spread  to  feed  the  credulity  of  tne 
people. 

And  from  afar  he  cried,  wiping  his 
perspiring  forehead,  "Imagine  what 
they  say  now;  they  pretend  that  he  is 
risen!  .  .  ." 

Hkxkyk  Sienkikwk  x. 


From  The  Church  Quarterly. 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
MAGEE. i 

This  is  the  second  archiepiscopal 
biography  which  has  come  before  us 
within  a  year.  But  the  two  works  have 
nothing  in  common,  except  perhaps 
their  indiscretions.    The  "Life  of  Man- 

1  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  William 
Connor  Magee,  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  By  John  Cotter  Macdonnell,  D.D., 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Peterborough,  sometime 
Dean  of  Cashel.    2  vols.    London:  1806. 


ning"  was  bulky  and  heavy,  and,  far 
from  leaving  its  subject  to  tell  his  own 
tale,  it  related  a  great  number  of  things 
which  he  would  scarcely  have  wished 
to  be  told.  The  "Life  of  Archbishop 
Magee"  is  brief,  as  biographies  go  in 
these  days.  It  reads  as  easily  and 
brightly  as  one  of  his  own  speeches,  and 
the  biographer  is  so  far  from  intruding 
himself  that  he  does  not  give  us  enough 
of  assistance,  the  letters  already  in 
many  cases  requiring  a  Croker  to  anno- 
tate them,  as  much  as  Boswell's  "John- 
son" did  forty  years  after  its  appear- 
ance. 

Canon  Macdonnell  is  no  Boswell,  ex- 
cept in  loyal  admiration  of  the  subject 
of  his  work.  He  was  a  friend  on  equal 
terms,  and,  as  Magee  would  have  been 
the  first  to  admit,  he  brought  into  the 
partnership  a  stock  of  intellect  not  at  all 
unequal  in  its  way  to  that  of  its  more 
brilliant  and  successful  member.  His 
Donnellan  Lectures  on  the  Atonement 
are  a  theological  performance  much 
more  important  than  any  literary  work 
which  his  friend,  who  said  of  himself 
that  he  was  no  writer,  left  behind. 
When  we  say,  therefore,  that  we  should 
have  willingly  accepted  a  larger  amount 
of  Dr.  Macdonnel's  biographical  narra- 
tive even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  archbishop's  let- 
ters, we  are  wishing  for  nothing  which 
lie  would  not  have  been  perfectly  com- 
petent to  give  us.  Our  first  criticism, 
then,  is  that  in  this  "Life  and  Corre- 
spondence," the  life  element  should 
have  assumed  larger  proportions.  We 
should  not  then  have  been  referred  for 
an  account  of  the  bishop's  episcopal 
work  to  half-a-dozen  numbers  of  the 
diocesan  magazine,  a  publication  which 
few  of  us  will  ever  see.  Such  an 
omission  in  a  bishop's  life  to  make  way 
for  parliamentary  records  is  surely  a 
great  anomaly. 

The  correspondence  itself  is  almost 
wholly  that  which  was  maintained  from 
boyhood  to  age  with  Dr.  Macdonnell 
himself;  an  affecting  and  attractive  rec- 
ord of  a  friendship  such  as  none  but  the 
true  and  good  are  capable  of  forming. 
It  is  a  continued  unveiling  of  the  man; 
in  his  defects  and  shortcomings  as  well 
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as  in  his  abilities  and  excellences.  We 
miss  in  it  depth  of  spiritual  thought, 
feeling,  or  inquiry;  we  find  in  it  unfail- 
ing intellectual  life  and  very  sincere 
religion,  though  not  of  the  rarest  or 
loftiest  type.  He  was  not  a  Maurice  or 
a  Pusey,  nor  would  he  have  coveted  in 
the  least  the  qualities  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

But  interesting  as  the  letters  to  Dr. 
Macdonnell  are,  it  seems  rather  too 
much  to  give  them  to  us  with  so  little 
addition  from  other  sources  as  "the 
correspondence  of  Archbishop  Magee." 
Were  there  so  few  letters  to  his  clergy 
concerning  the  spiritual  affairs  of  their 
parishes,  so  few  letters  to  inquirers 
upon  the  nature  and  the  reasons  of  the 
faith,  so  few  of  spiritual  counsel  to  the 
devout?  Did  the  one  friendship  so  ab- 
sorb him  that  his  communications  with 
others  were  of  too  distant  a  character 
to  make  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
his  real  self?  If  the  Macdonnell  corre- 
spondence had  stood  absolutely  alone 
we  should  have  perused  it  as  showing 
one  phase  of  the  writer's  mind,  but  we 
should  have  thought  at  the  same  time 
that  there  were  other  phases  which 
other  letters  might  have  shown  us.  But 
when  in  addition  to  the  rich  treasures 
that  come  from  the  canon's  recepta- 
cles, an  occasional  letter  to  or  from  some 
other  correspondent  is  added,  we  are 
inevitably  driven  to  the  feeling  that 
there  was  not  very  much  intimacy  or 
private  influence  exercised  upon  other 
friends  beside  the  one. 

Considering  these  matters,  and  notic- 
ing the  large  gaps  which  deprive  these 
volumes  of  the  claim  to  continuity  and 
biographical  completeness,  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that,  as  we  were  not 
to  have  a  complete  life,  the  precedent  of 
publishing  letters  by  themselves,  such 
as  those  which  in  the  cases  of  Newman, 
Thirlwall,  and  Mozley  have  served  in- 
stead of  biographies,  might  have  been 
followed  here.  However,  we  shall  urge 
no  complaint;  the  work  as  we  have  it  is 
so  good  that  we  are  well  content  to  take 
it  as  it  is. 

The  future  archbishop  was  born  in 
lhzl  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  at 


Cork;  a  dismal  birthplace  for  so  bril- 
liant a  man.  The  windows  looked  out 
upon  the  churchyard  of  St.  Fin  Ban*, 
called  by  Corcagians  St.  Barry,  and 
upon  the  ugly  cathedral  which  has  now 
made  room  for  Burges's  beautiful 
work.  Within,  so  much  space  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  old  books  mouldering  un- 
read upon  their  shelves  that  the 
accommodation  which  remained  for  a 
family  must  have  been  very  small.  In 
after  days  a  soured  bachelor  occupied 
the  house,  and  was  called  "the  exceed- 
ing fierce  man  who  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs." 

The  testimonies  of  relations  bear  out 
the  impression  about  Magee's  child- 
hood which  Dr.  MaedonnelPs  witnesses 
record.  He  was  a  very  uneasy  and  mis- 
chievous child,  and  as  a  youth  devoted 
to  reading,  and  absent  in  company. 
The  old  people  in  the  place  in  Donegal 
where  he  lived  in  childhood  and  which 
he  revisited  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
have  a  tradition  that  his  mother  used  to 
come  and  teach  a  Sunday  class  in  the 
schoolhouse,  bringing  with  her  a  good 
piece  of  cord  to  tie  her  little  son  outside, 
lest  he  should  stray.  His  uncle  by  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Tredennick,  once  brought 
Willie  to  church  to  hear  his  father 
preach.  The  Rev.  John  Magee  was, 
albeit  a  Calvinist,  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  the  uncle  on  the  way  back  remon- 
strated with  the  boy  for  being  so  uneasy 
in  church.  Willie  replied  that  the  body 
must  be  exercised  along  with  the  mind, 
and  on  examination  he  turned  out  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  sermon  than 
his  uncle.  He  retained  similar  habits 
half  a  century  later,  when  he  complains 
of 

the  dismal  repetition  of  the  stalest  evan- 
gelicalism from  an  old  Rip  Van  Winkle 
kind  of  a  curate  whom  Thomson  has 
picked  up  as  his  locum  tenens  here.  Lis- 
tening to  it  took  me  back  some  forty-five 
years  of  life  to  the  time  when  such 
"preaching  of  the  Gospel"  was  the  rule; 
yet  it  did  not  seem  dreary  then.  Because, 
I  suppose,  as  all  men  nearly  held  those 
doctrines  then,  a  considerable  number  of 
clever  men  preached  them  and  put  life  into 
them.  But  to  hear  them  now — from  a 
dull,  elderly,  pompous  old  man — seems  like 
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listening  to  a  spinet  played  by  an  elderly 
lady  and  sung  to  with  quaverings  that 
make  you  sad  to  think  how  she  and  her 
instrument  were  once  young  and  voted 
charming  (ii.  207). 

We  are  scandalized  by  the  tales  which 
a  schoolfellow  sends  to  Dr.  Macdonnell 
of  Magee's  maltreatment  of  beauti- 
fully bound  books.  Perhaps  the  beauti- 
ful binding  may  have  been  only  cloth, 
but  even  so,  to  tear  them  from  their 
covers  was  a  cruelty  which  agreed  too 
well  with  the  mischievous  disposition 
ascribed  to  him  by  others.  It  was  well 
kept  down  in  after-life.  But  still  we 
can  remember  that  when  he  made  a 
point  against  an  opponent  his  face  used 
to  assume  a  really  vicious  expression 
that  showed  the  spirit  of  mischief  not 
wholly  extinct. 

Howrever  he  treated  the  outsides  of 
books,  his  delight  at  that  time  was 
to  devour  their  contents.  The  nature 
of  his  intellectual  work  in  after- 
life was  not  such  as  to  involve 
much  quotation  of  books,  and  cer- 
tainly no  speaker  could  seem  to 
draw  more  directly  from  his  own  re- 
sources. Yet  it  is  certain  thai  In  youth 
he  read  much  and  with  concentrated 
attention,  and  the  letters  of  the  last 
period  of  his  life  show  an  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of 'the  day,  and  an 
acuteness  in  criticising  it  which,  as  it 
chances,  do  not  often  appear  in  the 
correspondence  of  his  middle  age. 

Concentration  on  his  books  was.  ac- 
cording to  an  informant  of  ours  who  was 
brought  very  close  to  him  in  early  days, 
the  source  of  his  absence  of  mind,  of 
which  many  instances  are  given.  On 
one  occasion  he  brought  his  sisters 
home  from  a  ball,  and,  arriving  at  home, 
-fled  up-stairs  at  once,  forgetting  to  pay 
the  driver,  who  remained  outside  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he 
rang  to  ask  whether  the  gentleman 
whom  he  had  driven  to  the  house  would 
soon  be  leaving  the  very  late  party 
which  he  supposed  to  be  going  on. 

Magee  as  a  young  man  had  an  excel- 
lent opinion  of  himself;  in  fact,  a  lady 
who  knew  him  well  says  that  he  was 
the  vainest  young  man  she  ever  saw. 
But  the  vanity  of  clever  young  men  is 


to  our  minds  far  more  excusable  than 
that  of  their  elders,  and  serves,  as  Hugh 
Miller  remarks  in  "My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,"  to  persuade  them  of 
their  fitness  for  the  contests  of  life,  and 
brace  them  up  to  contend  when  no 
actual  successes  have  as  yet  occurred 
to  encourage  them.  We  learn  acciden- 
tally from  an  address  by  a  Dublin 
physician  given  in  the  "Life"  (i.  209) 
that  Magee  made  trial  for  six  months 
of  the  career  of  medicine.  His  pursuits 
and  tendencies,  however,  as  well  as  his 
family  connections,  pointed  to  orders  as 
his  destination.  But  between  the  pe- 
riod of  his  university  studies  and  the 
age  for  ordination,  a  period  intervened 
during  which,  by  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  led,  to  say  the  least, 
an  idle  life,  which  left  him  much  to  re- 
gret in  after  years.  He  won  a  share  of 
university  honors,  and  some  in  the 
Divinity  school,  but  creditable  as  this 
wTould  have  been  to  an  ordinary  student, 
they  were  not  what  diligence  would 
have  secured  to  a  man  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  to  which  was  added  a  most  un- 
usual memory.  His  distinctive  uni- 
versity reputation  was  gained  as  an 
orator  in  the  famous  Historical  Society. 
Dr.  Macdonnell  gives  us  a  specimen  of 
the  address  with  which  Magee  opened 
the  session  in  which  that  society,  after 
a  long  ostracism  from  the  walls  of 
Trinity  College,  was  admitted  to  the 
official  recognition  which  it  still  enjoys. 
The  passage  concerns  the  future  work 
of  the  student  of  divinity,  and  reaches 
no  doubt  a  higher  pitch  of  eloquence 
than  most  men,  not  to  say  most  youths, 
attain.  But  it  does  not  ring  very  real  to 
our  ear,  and  displays  to  our  thinking 
not  much  feeling,  and  none  of  that  in- 
tense intellectual  earnestness  with 
which  the  efforts  of  after  years  were 
instinct. 

His  first  curacy  was  that  of  St. 
Thomas's  parish  in  Dublin.  There  he 
labored  hard  to  perfect  his  preaching 
power.  We  have  been  told  by  one  who 
ought  to  know  that  at  first  he  wrote  his 
sermons,  and  learned  them  by  heart. 
Dr.  Macdonnell  gives  the  somewThat 
different  account  that  he  wrote  them  as 
an  assistance  to  thinking  them  out,  but 
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not  accustomed  to  look  at  the 
manuscript  again,  though  its  very 
words  were  generally  repeated,  while 
the  arrangement  might  be  varied.  Cer- 
tain it  is.  however,  that  he  wrote  care- 
fully and  labored  much  on  the  plan  of 
the  sermons;  and  afforded  the  useful 
example  to  young  clergymen  of  a  man 
who  refused  to  be  beguiled  by  the  pos- 

n  of  extraordinary  powers  of 
speaking  into  resting  satisfied  with 
what  he  could  do  without  trouble,  but 
framed  the  ideal  of  a  sermon  which 
approved  itself  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  then  took  unstinted  trouble  to  at- 
tain it.  He  explains  his  plan  in  a  letter 
written  two  years  after  his  ordination. 

The  great  aim  of  the  preacher  who 
wants  to  excel  is  to  master  the  mind  of  his 
hearers;  to  do  this  he  must  first  master 
his  subject  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  it  in 
a  new  light.  He  who  can  do  this  will 
always  command  attention.  Another  rule 
I  always  followed  was  never  to  have  more 
than  one  idea  in  my  sermon,  and  arrange 
every  sentence  with  a  view  to  that.  This 
is  extremely  difficult.  I  don't  remember 
succeeding  in  doing  this  more  than  three 
times.  A  good  sermon  should  be  like  a 
wedge,  all  tending  to  a  point.  Eloquence 
and  manner  are  the  hammer  that  sends  it 
home;  but  the  sine  qua  non  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  parts— the  shape  (i.  32). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  greatly 
Magee  was  misjudged  when  he  was 
regarded  merely  as  a  wonderful  speci- 
men of  "Irish  eloquence,"  whose  volu- 
bility was  his  chief  characteristic.  In 
fact,  he  wanted  some  of  the  high  char- 
acteristics of  Celtic  eloquence,  notably 
spiritual  feeling.  But  he  wanted  also 
its  defects,  if  wordiness  and  exaggera- 
tion be  among  them.  Every  sentence 
was  full  of  reason,  and  the  sentences, 
the  paragraphs,  the  divisions,  were 
cumulative,  all  gradually  tending  to  the 
one  end,  building,  supporting,  and  but- 
tressing on  all  sides  the  one  idea  which 
was  the* subject  of  the  discourse. 

The  parishioners  of  St.  Thomas's  had. 
we  believe,  very  little  conception  of  the 
treasure  they  possessed  in  their  curate. 
A\  e  remember  being  told  by  Dr. 
Stanford,  then  rector  of  St.  Thomas's, 
and  connected  with  it  in  Magee's  time, 


that  when  he  was  a  curate  there  nobody 
thought  much  about  him.  And  that  is 
possible.  At  that  period  all  eloquence 
and  all  religion  were  supposed  by  se- 
rious persons  in  Dublin  to  be  restricted 
to  the  proprietary  churches,  where  the 
pews  were  let.  The  parish  churches 
were  supposed  to  be  the  abodes  of  dul- 
ness;  and  as  is  usual,  those  churches  be- 
came what  they  were  supposed  to  be. 
It  would  be  inconceivable  to  a  Dublin 
Protestant  of  that  time  that  the-  curate 
of  a  parish  was  more  eloquent  by  far 
than  the  minister  of  any  non-parochial 
church  in  Dublin.  And  among  the  par- 
ish churches  St.  Thomas's  was  not  that 
in  which  such  a  prodigy  would  seem 
likely  to  arise.  The  archbishop's  uncle 
and  rector  was  generally  called  Tommy 
Magee — a  title  which  bespeaks  little  re- 
spect. The  church  was  sadly  empty, 
except  when  the  Orangemen,  arrayed  in 
their  scarves,  assembled  on  some  anni- 
versary, and  lent  an  appearance  of 
brightness  and  ritualism  to  the  place. 
When  Dr.  Macdonnell  states  that  his 
friend  learnt  there  "the  real  work  of  a 
laborious  parish,"  our  impression  is  that 
(unless  he  taught  himself)  such  learn- 
ing was  not  to  be  found  in  the  place. 
And  When  Magee  himself  describes  the 
work  of  a  Dublin  curacy  as  "awful,"  we 
believe  that  he  is  applying  the  standard 
of  a  less  exacting  age  than  ours;  that 
it  was  "very  thankless"  we  can  well 
conceive. 

But  Magee's  experiences  of  a  Dublin 
parish  wrere  not  very  long.  Two  years 
after  his  ordination  he  was  ordered  for 
his  health  to  Spain,  where  he  spent  the 
year  1847,  a  period  of  woe  for  his  own 
country,  for  it  was  that  of  the  Irish  fam- 
ine. He  thought  the  Spanish  churches 
tawdry,  though  the  absence  of  pews 
was  a  great  improvement.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  opinion  expressed 
even  at  that  early  period  of  his  career 
upon  the  prospects  of  reformation  in 
Spain  (i.  29). 

With  all  this  I  believe  Spain  to  be  ripe 
for  a  reformation.  Politics  have  not  been 
mixed  up  with  their  religion  here,  making: 
their  adhesion  a  matter  of  bitter  party 
spirit  as  at  home,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  increasing  intercourse  with 
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England,  and  the  spread  of  learning, 
should  lead  to  reformation  in  the  Spanish 
Church,  the  only  kind  of  reformation  that 
is  lasting  or  valuable. 

The  opinion  which  forty  years  later  he 
expressed  as  to  the  consecration  of 
Sefior  Cabrera  was  therefore  no  new 
one. 

I  have  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  Graves  and  Plunket  about  the  con- 
secration of  Cabrera.  The  latter 
(Plunket,  not  Cabrera)  has  taken  the  bit 
in  his  teeth  and  will  go  forward  spite  of 
all  remonstrance — he  will  hurt  the  Irish 
Church  and  not  help  the  new  Spanish  one 
—me  judice  (ii.  260). 

Magee's  married  life  dated  from 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Spain,  and 
rendered  him  every  joy  and  assistance 
that  a  helpmeet  can  provide  for  a  busy 
man  or  that  a  man  of  hearty  affections 
can  provide  for  himself.  In  friendship 
and  family  affection  Magee  displays  his 
best  side.  We  find  him  deficient  in 
general  charity,  too  ready  in  exercising 
his  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  not  very 
well  disposed  to  be  merciful  towards 
those  who  do  not  take  his  line.  But  a 
select  few,  his  wife  and  children  and 
college  friends,  he  took  to  his  heart  and 
made  part  of  himself.  And  though  be 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  worldly 
success,  it  would  not  seem  that  the 
prizes  which  in  that  direction  he  se- 
cured ever  gave  him  so  much  satisfac- 
tion as  his  fireside  and  the  company  of 
his  old  friends.  "I  count  my  friends 
jealously."  said  he,  "for  I  make  no  new 
ones." 

This  intense  affection  in  a  limited  cir- 
cle scorns  to  have  had,  at  all  events,  a 
good  effect  upon  his  own  spirit.  Thesore 
wounds  which  his  fatherly  heart  re- 
ceived when  two  children  were  carried 
off  from  him  in  quick  succession  drew 
from  him  deeper  expressions  of  personal 
religion  than  any  which  meet  us  in  his 
previous  lifc.  And  the  letters  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Macdonnel  tend  to  show 
that  in  his  early  married  life,  which 
was  also  the  period  of  his  ministry  in 
Bath,  religion  became  to  him  a  far  more 
real  thing  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 

An  exception  to  his  habit  of  forming 
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no  new  friendships  was  afforded  by  his 
intimacy  with  an  English  clergyman, 
Edward  Duncan  Rhodes,  vicar  of 
Bathampton.  Magee,  when  he  met 
him,  was  yet  young,  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  his  elder  friend  was  enthusiastic. 

What  a  great  capacious  mind  was  his, 
and  so  filled  with  golden  stores  of  thought 
and  reading;  what  a  manliness,  what 
broad  common  sense,  what  a  hearty  love 
of  all  that  was  good  and  honest  in  all  men 
.  .  .  what  do  I  not  owe  him?  I  regard 
my  acquaintance  with  Rhodes  as  an  era 
in  my  mental  history.  He  first  lifted  me 
out  of  the  narrow  groove  of  party  thought 
and  life,  and  gave  me  something  of  his 
own  broad  catholic  spirit.  He  first  taught 
me  how  to  think;  before  I  met  him  I  only 
knew  how  to  argue  (i.  144). 

Mr.  Rhodes  appears  to  have  been  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  Broad  Church- 
man. It  is  a  pity  that  Magee  should  not 
have  also  met  some  equally  good 
specimen  of  a  High  Churchman  who 
might  have  shown  him  the  same 
breadth  of  spirit  and  catholicity  of  mind 
united  with  more  of  positive  value  for 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  and  the 
principles  of  sacramental  grace  than  he 
ever  possessed. 

The  narrow  party  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up  repelled  him.  He  com- 
plained in  his  later  days  that  people 
would  regard  him  as  an  Evangelical, 
while  at  the  same  time  that  party  were 
ever  driving  him  by  their  unreasonable- 
ness into  the  arms  of  their  opponents. 
But  he  never  was  a  Higli  Churchman, 
and  people  were  hardly  to  be  blamed 
for  classing  him  with  the  Evangelical 
party  when  he  separated  himself  so 
clearly  from  the  party  which  opposed  it. 
lie  was  very  full  at  one  time  of  a 
project  that  he  and  Dr.  Macdonnell 
should  together  bring  out  a  series  of 
"Evangelical  Broad  Church"  tracts. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  rea- 
son to  regret  that  the  project  came  to 
nothing.  What  the  time  demanded  in 
England,  and  still  more  in  Ireland,  was 
a  restoration  of  the  long-forgotten  faith 
and  practice  of  primitive  Catholicity. 
It  was  good  that  those  who  saw  this 
need  and  raised  the  standard  should  be 
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broad  thinkers  and  full  of  gospel  faith; 
but  their  business  was  to  use  these 
principles  in  moderating  and  guiding 
the  warfare  of  the  Catholic  army,  not  in 
keeping  themselves  aloof  from  it.  The 
Christian  public  of  the  Church  cannot 
make  nice  distinctions,  and  the  mod- 
erate men,  who  refuse  to  join  any  party, 
have  no  influence  on  either  of  the  con- 
tending sides,  and  often  display  a  good 
deal  of  party  spirit  on  behalf  of  their 
own  middle  view.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  Ireland,  where  very 
small  causes  rouse  suspicion,  and  a 
man  who  will  not  positively  adopt  the 
popular  creed  can  only  avoid  the  accu- 
sation of  Romanizing  by  teaching 
positively  and  with  emphasis  that  he  is 
not  a  High  Churchman.  Even  thus,  he 
will  hardly  be  believed. 

After  nine  years'  success  at  Bath,  dur- 
ing which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
a  first-rate  speaker,  Magee  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Lon- 
don; but  his  stay  there  was  so  short  as 
to  be  only  a  flying  visit,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland  as  rector  of  Ennis- 
killen  upon  the  presentation  of  Trinity 
College.  The  board  of  that  institution 
included  staunch  friends  of  the  brilliant 
Irishman,  who  watched  his  growing 
fame  with  pride.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  invited  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land  with  a  view  to 
opening  to  him  a  career  of  promotion 
in  the  Irish  Church.  It  would  scarcely 
present  itself  to  them  as  a  possibility 
that  the  highest  positions  in  the  English 
Church  were  to  be  thought  of  for  an 
Irishman.  But  for  a  man  of  abilities  so 
popular,  and  at  the  same  time  so  solid, 
everything  was  possible  in  Ireland. 

Magee's  greatest  admirers  cannot 
deny  that  if  others  thought  him  worthy 
of  promotion  he  was  himself  very  will- 
ing to  be  promoted.  He  makes  no 
secret  of  it,  least  of  all  when  a  prize  has 
been  given  away,  and  he  protests  that, 
however  others  may  have  been  looking 
out  for  it,  he  had  not.  When  we  admit 
this,  we  admit  that  he  was  not  of  the 
very  highest  stamp  of  Christian  priest. 
He  was  not  of  those  who  would  not  lift 
a  finger  for  preferment,  and  to  whom 
the  opportunities  of  any  office  are  in- 


finitely more  important  than  its  honor 
or  its  prominence.  But,  taking  him  as 
he  was,  we  can  very  well  explain  and 
very  well  excuse  his  desire  to  rise,  with- 
out imputing  to  him  any  sordid  ambition. 
For  not  only  was  he  a  poor  man  with  a 
considerable  family,  he  was  also  fitted 
for  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church  as 
few  men  are.  He  was,  as  he  himself 
says,  more  a  preacher  than  a  pastor. 
With  his  unrivalled  power  of  speech  he 
might  well  hope  to  do  more  work  and 
more  good  as  a  dignitary  than  as  a 
parish  priest.  Let  those  of  us  cast  a 
stone  at  him  who  have  the  reason  which 
he  had  to  suspect  ourselves  of  a  ca- 
pacity for  filling  higher  stations  than 
those  we  possess. 

His  first  Irish  preferment  was  a  post 
as  likely  as  any  in  Ireland  to  bring  him 
into  collision  with  the  most  cherished 
local  prejudices  both  of  laity  and  clergy. 
Enniskillen  was  a  very  Mecca  of 
Orangeinen;  Derry  itself  was  scarcely 
so  Orange.  A  great  deal  of  that  miser- 
able spirit  of  contention  which  corrupts 
the  religions  of  Ireland  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  wars  of  religion  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  intensified  as  they 
were  both  in  the  waging  and  in  the  re- 
membrance by  the  struggle  for  the  land. 
The  drumming  after  the  Orange  ban- 
ners on  the  twelfth  of  July  is  the  me- 
morial of  ancient  marches  and  battle- 
fields, and  renews  the  ancient  hatreds 
from  year  to  year.  The  very  cross  itself 
is  an  object  of  suspicion,  because  it  was 
the  standard  of  the  armies  of  Rome. 
And  the  places  which  were  the  scenes 
of  battle  in  old  times  are  still  the  places 
where,  under  a  very  thin  veil  of  Evan- 
gelicalism, the  ghosts  of  old  warfare 
haunt  and  try  to  rouse  the  shouts  of 
fight  and  victory  whose  echoes  still 
linger  around. 

Fermanagh  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  battle-grounds.  And 
Magee,  with  his  quick  temper  and  ready 
weapon  of  speech,  found  there  a  spirit 
to  contend  with  far  more  stubborn  and 
impervious  either  to  argument  or  sar- 
casm than  his  hearers  in  that  House  of 
Lords  where  his  real  triumphs  were  to 
be  won.  He  was  supreme  and  irresist- 
ible in  the  pulpit  at  Enniskillen  as  else- 
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where.  But  the  Orangemen  were  not 
always  to  be  found  in  church,  and  if 
they  were,  the  habits  of  hereditary 
party  were  far  stronger  in  their  blood 
than  the .  passing  impressions  of  elo- 
quent preaching.  It  used  to  be  said  at 
the  time  that  Magee  made  too  much  use 
of  his  faculty  of  sarcastic  letter- writing. 
This  is  possible,  for  the  fewer  sarcastic 
letters  the  clergyman  indites  the  better; 
and  the  more  so  if  his  talents  be  such  as 
to  make  him  always  triumphant  oh 
paper.  The  opponents  whom  he  defeats 
in  words  will  avenge  themselves  in 
some  other  way.  And  so  it  was  thought 
by  friendly  judges  that  Magee  would 
have  been  a  magnificent  rector  of  Ennis- 
killen  if  he  could  have  been  produced  on 
Sundays  to  preach  and  put  in  constraint 
all  the  week  to  prevent  his  writing 
letters.  The  plan  would  have  spoiled  a 
great  deal  of  good  work  which  he  did  as 
catechist  and  in  other  duties;  but  so  far 
as  reconciliation  of  the  Orangemen  was 
concerned,  it  might  have  been  effective. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mac- 
donnell  near  the  end  of  the  Enniskillen 
period  he  seems  to  consider  that  his 
warfare  is  ended  and  his  people  most 
happily  with  him;  but  other  passages 
lead  us  to  think  that  he  was  not  at  ease 
in  Enniskillen,  and  that  this  letter  ex- 
presses, like  a  great  many  others,  only  a 
present  impression  subject  to  correc- 
tions and  deductions.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  claim  in  the  same  letter  to 
have  attained  peace  with  his  brother 
clergy  is  perfectly  exact.  His  contro- 
versy with  them  was  of  a  different  char- 
acter and  more  important  than  ques- 
tions of  hoisting  Orange  flags  on  the 
church  steeple. 

It  turned  upon  the  education  question. 
During  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  introduction  of  the  Irish 
system  of  national  education  and 
Magee's  acceptance  of  Enniskillen,  the 
Evangelical  clergy  of  Ireland  had  stood 
out  against  that  system.  It.  was  a  bat- 
tle creditable  to  their  indifference  to 
worldly  advantage  (for  promotion  by 
the  government  or  by  the  bishops  who 
favored  the  government  was  only  to  be 
had  on  the  condition  of  joining  the 
National    Board),    but    by    no    means 
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equally  creditable  to  their  discernment 
of  the  true  interests  of  their  people. 
Glad  would  the  English  clergy  be  at 
present  for  the  opportunity  of  securing 
government  assistance  in  their  schools 
upon  the  same  condition  of  religious 
teaching  which  the  Irish  National  sys- 
tem offers.  But  the  clergy  who  were 
wise  enough  to  recognize  this  truth  had 
to  face  the  accusation  of  time-serving, 
and  submit  to  be  associated  with  a 
worldly  class  of  men  not  very  worthy  of 
the  promotion  they  secured.  At  the 
time  of  Magee's  return  to  Ireland  the 
opposition  to  the  National  Board  had 
begun  to  give  way.  Clergy  once  prom- 
inent in  the  contest,  including  even  a 
secretary  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  conformed  very  shortly  after- 
wards and  received  high  promotion. 
The  tendency  of  things  was  towards 
the  present  condition,  in  which  a  man 
may  put  his  school  under  the  board,  no 
man  forbidding  him.  But  enough  re- 
mained of  the  old  spirit  among  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  clergy  to  provide  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance  for  an  advocate  of 
national  education.  Magee  had  been 
an  opponent  of  it  in  his  early  ministry. 
But  his  opinion  had  changed  with  the 
progress  of  time.  It  would  be  mon- 
strous unfairness  to  impute  to  him  any 
corrupt  motive.  The  change  was  that 
which  the  Irish  clergy  as  a  body  have 
since  made.  But  he  had  just  come  from 
England,  and  might  be  suspected  of 
having  imbibed  there  principles  dis- 
loyal to  Evangelicalism;  he  was  an  ex- 
pectant of  promotion,  and  might  be  sus- 
pected of  subserviency.  Accordingly 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  alienation  both 
social  and  ecclesiastical  between  the 
rector  of  Enniskillen  and  his  brother 
clergy  when  he  placed  his  schools  under 
the  National  Board.  But  we  venture  to 
question  whether,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  account,  his  course  ac- 
quired, as  Dr.  Macdonnell  thinks,  the 
"characteristic  courage  and  firmness" 
which  he  no  doubt  possessed. 

Some  of  the  lectures  which  Magee  de- 
livered at  this  period  were  to  our  think- 
ing among  the  best  specimens  of  his  elo- 
quence. We  have  before  us  the  lecture 
on  Scepticism  given  in  1863,  and  find 
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that  we  can  read  it  with  more  pleasure 
than  the  speeches  and  addresses  con- 
tained in  the  collected  volume,  or  even 
than  many  of  the  sermons.  We  are 
persuaded  that  a  volume  of  the  lectures 
of  this  sort  which  he  published  in 
separate  form  during  his  life  would 
meet  with  public  acceptance.  They 
were  written  in  full  or  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  author's  hand  while  the 
subjects  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and 
they  retain  much  of  that  admirable  ease 
and  rigor  which  seized  hold  of  his 
audiences  and  kept  them  delighted  and 
instructed  from  his  first  word  to  his 
last. 

The  course  of  events  by  which  Magee 
was  brought  back  to  England  may  well 
be  thought  to  bear  the  marks  of  special 
providence.  His  friends  transferred 
him  to  Ireland,  never  supposing  that  in 
England  he  could  attain  that  high 
position  for  which  they  thought  him  fit. 
They,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  he  him- 
self, thought  that  nothing  less  than  a 
bishopric  was  his  just  meed;  and  what 
premier  could  be  supposed  able  to  con- 
ceive the  novel  idea  of  making  an  Irish- 
man bishop  in  England;  the  free  ex- 
change of  bishops  between  the  two 
countries  having  been  hitherto  con- 
ducted on  what  O'Connell  called  a  one- 
sided reciprocity? 

A-  time  passed  on  Magee  became 
eager  to  return  to  England. 

I  confess  [ho  writes!  that  any  pre- 
sumptuous dreams  I  had  of  "doing  good'' 
in  the  Irish  Church  by  raising  (with  a  few 
like-minded  men.  yourself  and  others)  a 
standard  of  liberality  and  moderation  in 
theology  or  politics  are  dissipated  by  an 
experience  of  five  years.  You  and  I  and 
the  like  of  us  are  anachronisms  by  twenty- 
five  years.  Tory  politics  and  "gospel" 
theology  will  sway  the  Irish  Church  for 
at  least  one  generation  more.  I  think  I 
was  of  some  use  in  England,  and  might 
be  again;  I  am  a  speaker  only,  and  cannot 
bring  myself  to  howl  in  Ireland  after  the 
fashion  approved  by  Irish  Churchmen. 
.  .  .  Why  should  I  not  go  back  there  while 
I  have  any  work  left  in  me?  .  .  .  Do  not 
think  I  am  writing  in  any  silly  huff  at 
being  roque-d  for  a  bishopric! 

We   well  remember  hearing   his   an- 


swer to  the  question  what  an  Irishman's 
chances  in  England  were  as  compared 
with  those  of  an  Englishman.  He  re- 
plied that  they  were  just  as  good  until 
he  made  a  false  step,  and  that  the  En- 
glishman was  more  readily  forgiven. 

On  two  occasions  an  Irish  bishopric 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  his  lot. 

One  was  that  on  which  Lord  Carlisle 
sought  to  remove  Bishop  Fitzgerald 
from  Killaloe  to  Dublin  and  Magee  to 
Killaloe.  The  good-natured  viceroy 
was  much  disappointed  when  Dr. 
Trench  was  brought  over  to  Dublin. 
This  failure  brought  no  chagrin  to 
Magee,  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
intention  to  promote  him  until  twenty 
years  after.  Not  so  the  second  case,  in 
which  the  aged  Bishop  of  Meath  failed 
to  die  before  the  Liberal  ministry  went 
out  of  office  in  1866.  Magee  would  have 
had  the  appointment,  but  saw  a  Con- 
servative succeed  to  it.  However,  we 
all  know  the  witty  and  amusing  fashion 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  master  of 
surprises,  transferred  him  to  Peter- 
borough. It  is  difficult  to  avoid  specu- 
lating upon  the  consequences  to  the 
Church  and  to  himself  which  might 
have  resulted  from  Magee's  remaining 
in  Ireland.  He  could  have  done  nothing 
more  to  hinder  disestablishment  than 
he  did;  perhaps  not  so  much.  He  might 
have  been  able,  when  disestablishment 
came,  to  persuade  the  Irish  bench  to 
make  terms  with  Mr.  Gladstone;  for 
that  was  the  course  which  at  first  ap- 
proved itself  to  his  reason.  Had  he 
done  so,  they  would,  we  believe,  have 
procured  no  better  conditions  than  re- 
sistance gave  them  in  the  end,  and  they 
would  have  earned  for  themselves, 
however  unjustly,  the  standing  re- 
proach of  "selling  the  pass."  The  posi- 
tion of  Bishop  Magee  brought  him  to  a 
certain  degree  into  communication  with 
the  Liberal  leaders,  and  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  proved  to  him  how 
little  could  be  hoped  from  compromise, 
and  enabled  him  with  a  perfectly  free 
mind  to  deliver  the  wonderful  speech 
against  the  bill  which  Dr.  Macdonnell 
describes  so  vividly.  We  are  able  to 
corroborate  his  account  from  personal 
remembrance;  the  magnificence  of  the 
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scene,  the  House  crowded  not  merely 
with.  Lords,  but  with  Commons,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  peers,  usually  so 
apathetic.  In  a  few  days  the  glamour 
was  gone  and  the  Lords  had  passed  the 
second  reading;  and  it  was  better  for 
the  Irish  Church  that  they  did  so.  We 
remember  asking  the  bishop  a  day  or 
two  after  whether  he  agreed  with  what 
had  been  said  by  his  predecessor  Bishop 
Jeune,  that  if  he  lived  for  ten  years 
more  he  would  be  the  last  established 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  he  replied 
that  he  did.  Therein  he  was  mistaken; 
twenty-eight  years  have  passed,  and 
English  disestablishment  looks  further 
away  than  it  did  then. 

If  the  brilliant  man  had  lived  his 
episcopal  life  in  Ireland  he  would  have 
had  a  less  conspicuous  scene  for  his 
oratory,  but  not  less  important  subjects 
on  which  to  debate;  for  in  the  Irish 
synodical  discussions  on  the  revision 
of  the  Prayer  Book  he  would  have 
helped  in  framing  the  forms  of  devotion 
of  his  Church  and  fixing  her  position  in 
the  Anglican  communion.  To  be  sure, 
he  would  have  held  his  usual  pre- 
eminence as  the  champion  orator  of  the 
assembly.  The  fact  that  his  only  rival. 
the  present  primate  of  Ireland,  never 
took  a  very  influential  part  in  the  de- 
bates would  have  been  no  precedent  for 
him,  since  his  powers  were  better  fitted 
for  debates  than  those  of  the  arch- 
bishop. But  he  had  not,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  of  his  biography  goes,  the 
fixity  of  opinion  or  the  amount  of 
theological  knowledge  which  would 
have  made  him  a  safe  leader  in  an 
assembly  where  his  eloquence  and  men- 
tal vigor  would  have  made  him  sure  to 
load.  Evangelical  Broad  Churchmen 
were  not  the  class  of  persons  required 
tnere,  but  rather  sturdy  High  Church- 
men not  afraid  to  act  as  a  party  and 
oppose  revision  positively  and  obsti- 
nately—the  sort  of  persons  whom  Bishop 
Magee  would  have  regarded  with  a 
good  deal  of  contempt  and  made  the 
butt  of  many  a  sarcasm.  But  we  feel 
by  no  means  sure  that  some  plausible 
mistake  commending  itself  for  the  time 
being  to  able  men  of  affairs  might  not 
have  captivnted  him,  and  through  him 


the  synod.  It  is  true  that  on  first  hear- 
ing in  his  English  home  of  the  proposal 
to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Irish 
Church,  he  took  the  view  of  the  project 
which  Was  worthy  of  his  clear  vision, 
and  wrote  to  his  friend:  "I  do  trust  that 
you,  and  others  who  act  with  you,  will 
take  your  stand  upon  the  Prayer  Book 
as  it  is.  Even  if  you  are  beaten — as  I 
fear  you  will  be— your  restraining  and 
moderating  power  will  be  greater  than 
if  you  join  the  revisionists."  He  was 
perfectly  right.  The  restraining  and 
moderating  power  which  hindered  re- 
vision from  going  to  greater  lengths 
than  it  did  was  not  that  of  the 
moderates  but  of  the  opponents  of 
revision;  just  as  in  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act  the  moderating  power 
had  been  exercised,  not  by  compromise, 
but  by  opposition.  However,  when 
Dean  Macdonnell  himself,  with  the  best 
intentions,  joined  the  revision  com- 
mittee, his  friend  abated  the  principle  of 
general  opposition  to  revision  for  which 
he  had  previously  declared,  and  laid 
down  the  rule  which,  if  he  had  to  deal 
with  revision,  he  would  pursue;  namely. 
to  stand  firm  on  doctrinal  matters,  but 
concede  everything  in  forms  and  ex- 
ternals. 

Were  I  on  the  committee  I  should  go  in 
for  such  rubrical  revision  as  should  make 
Ritualism  all  but  impossible.  A  vest- 
ments rubric  would  go  a  long  way  to  this, 
and  a  canon  or  two  would  complete  it. 
This  done,  I  would  take  my  stand  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  sufficient  remedy,  and 
that  doctrinal  revision  was  not  and  could 
not  be  any  additional  guarantee.  ...  In 
order  to  this  I  would  not  hesitate  to  deal 
trenchantly  even  with  rubrics  and  cere- 
monies, on  the  ground  that  they  are 
mutable,  even  for  expediency's  sake,  and 
then  take  my  stand  on  doctrine  as  im- 
mutable. 

These  sentences  describe  with  general 
accuracy  the  course  which  the  Irish 
bishops  actually  took,  and  considering 
their  difficult  position  they  ought  not  to 
be  harshly  judged.  But  While  doctrine 
did  not  remain  absolutely  unscathed, 
the  trenchant  dealing  with  rubrics  and 
ceremonies  Avhich  the  bishop  would 
have    sanctioned    did    immense    harm. 
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'The  eastward  position,  which  he  found 
nearly  legalized  in  England  when  he 
>reeeived  his  bishopric,  and  which  he 
himself  never  attempted  to  hinder  in  his 
diocese  (ii.  22,  64,  69),  was  prohibited  in 
Ireland,  and  many  other  points  of  prac- 
tice Which  in  England  have  gained  a 
similar  position,  are  in  like  manner 
under  a  ban  in  the  sister  Church,  which 
has  thus  established  for  herself  an  isola- 
tion of  which  no  reasonable  account  can 
be  given,  and  which  is  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  her  reputation.  Few  will 
now  maintain  that  the  Irish  bishops 
might  not  have  done  something  more 
than  they  did  to  hinder  ceremonial 
restrictions;  it  seems  that  if  Bishop 
Magee  had  been  their  adviser  he  would 
have  prompted  them  to  deal  trenchantly 
with  all  such  matters  in  order  to  save 
the  doctrine.  The  concessions  had  no 
such  tendency,  and  the  advice  would 
have  been  erroneous  both  in  general  and 
in  particular. 

The  bishop's  objection,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  to  the  proposal  to  permit  dea- 
cons to  pronounce  the  absolution  at 
Matins  and  Evensong,  is  that  some  ex- 
treme ritualists,  desirous  of  degrading 
public  absolutions,  desired  the  same 
change.  But  surely  the  true  reply  is 
that,  be  the  form  itself  what  it  may,  the 
use  of  it  by  the  priest  Is  rested  in  terms 
on  the  fact  that  God  has  given  power 
and  commandment  to  his  ministers  to 
declare  and  pronounce  absolution.  And 
to  open  its  use  to  deacons  would  be  to 
declare  that  they  are  of  the  class  of 
God's  ministers  of  whom  this  can  be 
said;  which  admission  would  be  a 
serious  doctrinal  change  and  irreconcil- 
able with  the  Ordinal.  Again,  the 
bishop  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
indicative  absolution  in  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  is  mediaeval  and  Western 
only.  The  fact  is  that  the  Reformers 
were  strongly  attached  to  it  on  the  rea- 
sonable ground  that  when  our  Lord 
says,  "Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they 
are  remitted,"  the  form  of  expression 
which  best  carries  out  His  suggestion  is 
"I  remit"  or  "I  absolve." 

The  correspondence  about  the  Irish 
Church  ceased  with  wonderful  com- 
pleteness  when  both  friends  had  left 


their  native  land.  Dr.  Macdonnell  re- 
ceived, in  spite  of  the  general  respect 
and  regard  felt  for  him  in  Ireland,  a 
considerable  share  of  the  rubs  and 
flouts  which  were  common  in  the  dises- 
tablished Church,  and  which  moderate 
men  felt  perhaps  more  acutely  than 
those  who  were  declared  opponents  of 
the  popular  party.  His  friend,  who  had 
reached  harbor  in  England,  resented 
these  probably  more  than  he  himself, 
and  in  offering  him  an  English  living 
said,  "I  trust  you  will  not  be  influenced 
by  any  overstrained  idea  of  duty  to  the 
Irish  Church.  You  owe  it,  in  my  opin- 
ion, nothing.  It  owes  you  much." 
That  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  bish- 
op's letters  which  we  wish  his  biog- 
rapher had  omitted.  It  may  be  well 
excused  in  an  affectionate  friend  hasty 
in  his  utterances,  yet  hardly  in  a  bishop 
giving  counsel  on  a  moral  question. 
But  it  is  not  pleasant  twenty-five  years 
after  the  event  to  find  the  opinion  pub- 
lished that  one's  duty  to  one's  spirit- 
ual mother  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
treatment  one  has  received  from 
her. 

Of  the  archbishop's  career  as  an  En- 
glish bishop  we  have  a  less  continuous 
view  in  the  letters  than  we  had  of  his 
Irish  experiences.  The  two  friends  were 
close  at  hand,  and  many  things  were 
treated  in  personal  conversation  which 
would  have  been  recorded  in  letters  had 
they  been  separated.  Canon  Macdon- 
nell is  obliged  to  be  more  liberal  in  the 
narrative  which  occupies  the  intervals 
between  the  letters;  we  should  have  de- 
sired from  him  a  greater  liberality  still, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  bishop's 
relation  to  the  great  Church  revival, 
which  was  in  progress  all  the  time  of 
his  episcopate.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
offer  it  a  fanatical  opposition.  His 
ready  wit  and  the  orator's  instinctive 
sympathy  with  earnest  hearers  fitted 
him  to  take  friendly  part  in  assemblies 
of  High  Churchmen.  Yet  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  understood  the  move- 
ment or  discerned  its  power.  He  could 
speak  of  "the  merely  feminine  minds  of 
such  monks  in  petticoats  as  Liddon." 
Upon  this  highly  unworthy  utterance 
we  must  stop  to  say  that  we  do  not 
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think  the  hasty  thoughts  written  to  a 
friend  as  carelessly  as  they  would  be 
spoken  if  he  were  present,  become, 
morally  speaking,  the  property  of  that 
friend  to  promulgate  after  death,  any 
more  than  the  hasty  words  would  be 
during  life. 

We  can  find  little  of  that  large-minded 
and  courageous  method  of  treating  a 
difficult  subject  which  is  claimed  for  Dr. 
Magee,  in  his  dealings  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Confession.  Although  he  does 
not  express  the  fanatical  horror  of  the 
word  which  makes  some  people  object 
much  more  strongly  to  the  confession  of 
our  sins  than  to  the  commission  of 
them,  yet  we  cannot  admit  that  he  faced 
either  the  facts  of  human  nature  or  of 
Church  history  which  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  rea- 
sonably maintain  that  the  Prayer  Book, 
while  prescribing  confession  in  the  two 
cases  of  troubled  consciences  unable  to 
find  peace,  and  of  the  sick,  can  be  justly 
understood  to  discourage  it  in  the  case 
of  any  one  who  may  choose  to  make  use 
•of  it,  or  to  hinder  the  clergy  from  ad- 
vising it  if  they  see  good,  always  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  enforce  it  as  a 
necessity  for  salvation.  The  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  forbids 
those  who  practise  it  to  judge  those  who 
•do  not,  and  vice  versa.  And  though  this 
passage  was  withdrawn  in  1552,  a  dis- 
tinct general  approval  of  the  first  book 
and  its  contents  was  at  the  same  time 
made  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  prefixed 
to  the  second.  It  cannot  be  that  so 
momentous  a  change  as  the  general  dis- 
approval of  private  confession  would 
imply  was  made  in  this  silent  fashion. 
The  only  change  that  can  justly  be  sup- 
posed is  the  transference  of  the  whole 
matter  of  private  confession  and  abso- 
lution to  the  choice  and  responsibility 
of  priests  and  people,  the  Church  pre- 
scribing nothing  except  the  sufficiency 
of  public  confession  and  absolution  for 
those  whose  consciences  are  therewith 
content.  To  speak,  therefore,  of  the 
"rules  of  our  Church  in  this  matter" 
<ii.  78)  is  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
rules  where  they  never  existed,  and  to 
fetter  the  priest  and  his  penitent  where 


the     Church 
free. 

And  this  led  in  practice  to  very  un- 
wholesome advice.  What  priest  could 
deal  faithfully  with  consciences  when 
his  bishop  directs  him  to  say  to  them 
(ii.  78),  "Tell  me  those  sins,  and  only 
those,  which  still  weigh  upon  your 
mind"?  Who  could  "firmly  but  kindly 
check  all  attempts  at  what  is  called  a 
full  confession"?  And  when  the  con- 
fession is  made,  what  priest  that  re- 
members the  rubric  which  in  the  book 
of  1549  directed  the  absolution  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  to  be  used  in  all 
private  confessions,  and  that  his  rubric 
with  the  rest  of  the  book  it  belongs  to 
lias  still  the  approval  of  the  Church, 
could  content  himself  with  saying,.  "I 
fully  believe  that  you  are  forgiven  by 
God,  and  I,  as  his  minister,  assure  you 
of  this.  You  may  now  go,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  with  a  clear  conscience  to  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  there  you  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  absolution"?  This 
is  not  what  the  Lord's  commission  to 
the  priest  suggests,  nor  what  St.  Paul 
used  to  the  repentant  Corinthian  whom 
he  bids  the  Church  "forgive,"  and 
whom  he  himself  "forgives;"  nor  is  it 
what  the  exhortation  in  the  Communion 
Office  contemplates  when  it  bids  peni- 
tents expect,  not  a  reference  to  their 
next  communion,  but  the  benefit  of  ab- 
solution with  ghostly  counsel  at  the 
time  of  their  confession.  And  we  know 
not  what  the  priest's  office  and  com- 
mission mean,  if  he  is  to  instruct  one 
who  has  just  made  confession  to  him 
that  "there  is  no  special  or  exceptional 
virtue  in  priest's  absolution,  even  were 
I  authorized  to  give  it  you."  Truly,  if 
Bishop  Magee's  presbyter  followed  his 
diocesan's  prescription,  we  can  well 
conceive  the  result  to  have  been  that 
the  patient  would  not  "adopt  his  treat- 
ment and  so  recover,  but  have  resort  to 
some  other  physician  and  so  grow 
worse." 

It  would  soem  from  the  "Life"  that 
Bishop  Ma  goo  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  Report  on  Confession  presented 
to  Convocation  in  1873  (i.  290).  This 
was  adopted  generally  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference   of  1878.      But   we  cannot 
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think  that  the  complacency  with  which 
the  bishop  regarded  his  part  in  that 
conference  was  justifiable. 

When  these  matters  were  struck  out, 
I  saw  that  the  great  majority  would  go 
with  the  archbishop,  and  that  if  I  pro- 
tested, at  the  last  I  should  find  myself  in 
the  same  boat  with  Bombay,  Colombo, 
and  one  or  two  others  "of  that  ilk,"  a 
position  in  which  I  had  no  wish  to  appear, 
and  so  I  yielded,  and  in  yielding  shut  them 
up,  as  I  had  been  their  7rpo/xa^ov.  We 
have  now  got  a  clever  and  definite  and 
brief  condemnation  of  the  Ritualists, 
which  as  a  point  of  order  was  most 
irregularly  introduced  and  which  is 
pessimi  exempli  as  regards  future  confer- 
ences; but  which  for  the  present  distress 
is,  as  you  say,  most  weighty  and  valuable 
(ii.  96). 

There  spoke  the  parliament-man,  not 
the  bishop;  and  whatever  his  judgment 
of  his  action  and  its  result  may  have 
been,  we  think  that  the  summing-up  of  a 
colonial  bishop  at  the  time  was  the 
truer  one:  "The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury can  do  anything  he  likes." 

And  the  same  account  may  be  given  of 
the  passage  through  the  Lords  of  the 
P.  W.  R.  Act,  and  the  support  which  it 
received  from  the  bishop.  The  fact  is. 
as  it  seems  to  us,  that  though  well  able 
to  detect  and  condemn  the  Erastianism 
of  Archbishop  Tait,  the  power  which 
Bishop  Magee's  eloquence  gave  him  in 
legislative  assemblies  led  him  in  prac- 
tice to  an  inclination  for  dealing  by 
actual  law  with  things  which  had  better 
have  been  left  to  spiritual  influence. 
While  preferring  to  see  England  free 
to  seeing  her  sober,  there  is  room  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  preferred 
to  see  the  clergy  free  to  seeing  them 
Ritualists.  The  support  which  he  gave 
to  the  P.  W.  R.  Act  is  described  by  him- 
self in  1876  as  having  been  yielded 
"deliberately  though  reluctantly,  from 
a  conviction  which  he  still  entertained 
that  the  dangers  of  unrestrained  license 
were  greater  than  even  the  obviously 
great  dangers  of  some  measure  of  re- 
straint" (ii.  53).  Eleven  years  later  his 
good  sense  and  experience  had  led  him 
as  it  led  Archbishop  Tait  to  softer 
views,  and  he  gives  a  reason  for  his 


adhesion  to  the  act  of  which  we  must 
say  no  sign  appears  at  the  time  of  its- 
enactment:— 

The  first  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who- 
govern  the  Church  towards  those  whom 
they  are  called  to  govern  is  to  make  the 
rules  they  are  to  obey  clear  and  definite;, 
and  then,  if  needs  be,  to  provide  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  to  these.  To  re- 
verse this  process  is  only  to  breed  con- 
fusion and  strife.  For  this  reason  I  should 
never  have  voted  for  or  supported  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  had  not 
its  "introduction  been  accompanied  by 
Letters  of  Business  to  Convocation  for  the 
Revision  of  Rubrics — a  revision  which  I 
fully  hoped  and  believed  would  have  been 
accomplished  well  within  the  limit  of 
three  years  named  in  that  act  as  the  term 
of  grace  for  contumacious  clerks  (ii.  243). 

We  think  the  bishop  must  have  some- 
what deceived  himself  in  1887  as  to  the 
strength  of  his  expe-ctation  of  rubrical 
revision  in  1876.  For  in  1874  he 
wrote:— 

I  now  fully  believe  that  nothing  will  be 
done  in  the  way  of  revision  in  Convoca- 
tion. I  trust  that  may  prove  the  safest 
course,  if  safer  be  the  proper  word  for  a 
choice  between  serious  perils.  But  it  is 
at  any  rate  the  only  possible  course  (ii.  14; 
see  also  p.  54). 

It  is  not  shown  that  Archbishop 
Magee  ever  was  a  Church  leader  in  the- 
difficulties  of  the  time,  nor  can  we  main- 
tain that  in  his  sermons  he  discovers 
and  displays  great  guiding  thoughts. 
The  sermons  are  most  able  composi- 
tions, and  the  student  of  arrangement 
might  make  them  his  model.  But  now 
that  we  can  no  longer  hear  them  from 
that  wonderful  voice  which  siezed  pos- 
session of  us  as  we  listened,  we  note 
their  want  of  the  uplifting  power  which 
belongs  to  the  highest  religious  elo- 
quence. We  believe  that  Canon  Liddon 
was  the  greater  preacher  because  of  his 
greater  spiritual  intensity  and  if  that 
opinion  is  feminine  we  can  only  submit 
to  be  so  described. 

As  a  speaker  upon  the  platform  or  in 
the  House  of  Lords  Magee  was  so  great 
that  we  despair  of  describing  his  great- 
ness   by  words.     His    greatness    as    a 
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bishop  belongs  to  that  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  on  which  she  is  inter- 
mingled with  the  State,  and  her  spokes- 
men must  busy  themselves  in  secular 
assemblies  and  hold  their  place  and 
hers  among  the  men  of  the  world.  None 
could  hinder  Magee  from  holding  his 
place.  He  was  outspoken  and  coura- 
geous, for  a  man  may  well  be  coura- 
geous who  carries  such  an  irresistible 
weapon  as  that  voice.  And  the  "Life" 
proves  that  behind  the  sarcasm  there 
was  an  affectionate  heart  and  genuine 
faith.  That  there  will  be  no  more  such 
letter-writers  the  biographer  foretells. 
And  we  shall  join  him  in  thinking  that 
it  will  be  long  indeed  before  there  is 
such  another  speaker.  Whether  the 
rich  endowments  that  he  possessed  en- 
able us  to  endorse  his  friend's  lofty 
claim  to  place  him  among  the  great  men 
we  do  not  care  to  argue;  for  how  little 
does  our  human  and  fallible  judgment 
matter  to  him  now! 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A    VISIT  TO  ANDORRA. 

The  Republic  of  Andorra  is  the 
ancient  Transvaal  of  the  Pyrenees. 
For  at  least  eight  centuries  it  has 
maintained  its  independence  by  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  two  great  races. 
Notched  between  the  frontiers  of 
France  and  Spain  it  belongs  to  neither, 
but  carefully  divides  its  allegiance  be- 
tween the  French  president  and  a 
Spanish  bishop.  Like  the  Transvaal,  it 
presents  a  steady  resistance  to  modem 
ideas  and  improvements.  In  the  midst 
of  the  militarism  of  Europe  it  possesses 
no  standing  army.  On  the  borders  of 
a  State  where  age  and  youth  ha\e 
equal  political  privileges,  it  maintains 
a  system  of  patriarchal  government 
which  belongs  to  an  earlier  age.  The 
oldest  republic  in  Europe,  Andorra 
smiles  on  the  extravagances  and  ca- 
prices of  its  mighty  neighbor;  though 
it  still  pays  a  tribute  of  money,  it  re- 
tains its  independence  of  mind.  Like 
the  Transvaal,    again,    it   maintains   a 


persistent  warfare  against  the  modern 
spirit  of  exploitation  and  speculation. 
Alone  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  it 
possesses  no  roads.  Threatened  time 
after  time  with  the  designs  of  Frenen 
company-promoters,  it  has  successfully 
defied  them.  It  refuses  to  become  a 
second  Monaco.  Wedded  to  pastoral 
pursuits,  Andorra  has  hitherto  held  at 
arm's  length  both  the  gamblers  and  the 
miners.  And  so  these  sturdy  Republi- 
cans, the  Montenegrins  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, cling  to  their  narrow  domain, 
unique  survivors  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  "fly  in  amber"  of  the  modern  Euro- 
pean system— a  rare  "political  curi- 
osity" left  to  us  by  the  caprice  of  a 
Napoleon,  to  be  the  pride  and  joy  of 
the  modern  constitutional  antiquarian. 
Such  a  country  seemed  as  worth  in- 
vasion as  the  Transvaal,  and  Dr.  Jame- 
son himself  could  not  have  been  smitten 
with  a  more  overpowering  ambition 
than  we,  when  we  found  ourselves 
—a  party  of  three— during  the  past 
summer,  on  the  borders  of  Andorra. 
We  had  started  from  England  with  a 
vague  design  of  crossing  the  Pyrenees 
from  east  to  west— from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Atlantic.  We  had  trav- 
ersed the  eastern  part  and  climbed  the 
Tarlitte;  and  now  Andorra  lay  a  road- 
less obstacle  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles  across  our  track. 
The  smaller  maps  obtainable  in 
England  had  bristled  with  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  closest  perusal  did 
not  reveal  to  us  the  mode  of  exit  on 
the  western  side  of  Andorra.  But  now 
on  the  spot  we  had  obtained  the  maps 
published  by  Hachette  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  French  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  our  ambition  had  risen 
with  our  knowledge.  Our  scheme  now 
was  to  enter  Andorra  by  the  Port 
d'Embalire,  emerging  by  San  Julia; 
and  thence  to  make  our  way  across  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
French  watering-place  Bagneres  de 
Luchon.  Andorra  itself  forms  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  of  about  twenty 
miles,  fixed  like  a  brick  in  a  child's 
puzzle  right  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  We  cal- 
culated    that     by     the     paths     which 
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the  big  maps  revealed  we  could 
cross  Andorra  itself  in  two  days,  and 
arrive  a,t  Bagn6res  in  another  three- 
making,  with  days  of  repose,  a  week 
away  from  roads  and  butter.  We  re- 
duced our  luggage  to  an  easy  burden 
for  a  mule— two  Tyrolese  rucksacs— 
and  took  a  small  Mummery  tent  for 
use  in  case  of  accidents.  We  also  took 
a  tin  of  Keating's  powder. 

When  I  come  to  consider  the  caval- 
cade which  started  out  in  the  early 
morning  from  Ports  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 27th,  1896,  the  Jameson  analogy 
fades.  Fourteen  hours  of  the  previous 
day  had  been  spent  in  climbing,  and  in 
the  weakness  of  the  evening  that  fol- 
lowed we  had  engaged  four  mules  and 
muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  With  the  men  them- 
selves I  have  no  fault  to  find,  but  their 
chargers  had  entered  our  service 
under  a  misleading  alias.  Of  the  four, 
three  were  horses  of  a  scraggy  build, 
and  uncertain  temper.  Mounted  on 
these  and  followed  by  our  nondescript 
brigade  of  muleteers,  our  approach  -lid 
not  suggest  the  lighting  of  beacons  or 
the  despatch  of  the  fiery  cross.  The 
oldest  Andorran  might  regard  our  In- 
vasion with  complacency,  especially  if 
he  contemplated  the  series  of  equine 
war-dances  with  which  one  of  our 
steeds  again  and  again  imperilled  the 
life  of  the  least  equestrian  member  of 
the  party.  In  order  to  enter  the  valley 
of  Andorra  from  the  French  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  two 
passes.  The  first  is  a  low  pass  called 
the  Col  de  Puymorens.  The  road  as- 
cends from  Ports  in  gigantic  zigzags 
to  a  refuge  built  by  the  French  govern- 
ment at  the  top.  We  ignored  the  zig- 
zags, struck  into  the  old  road,  now  a 
chaos  of  boulders,  down  which  winter 
torrents  find  their  way,  and  up  which 
our  horses  now  clambered,  with  mauy 
expressions  and  symptoms  of  disgust. 
The  Pyrenean  horse  is  an  old  hand  at 
"bluffing"  the  foreign  invader.  If  you 
are  intimidated  by  his  various  slips 
into  tightening  the  rein,  he  will  soon 
throw  most  of  the  work  on  to  your 
wrists.  If  you  ignore  him  and  just 
throw  the  reins  on  his  neck,  you  will 


soon  find  that  he  knows  his  work  far 
better  than  you  do,  and  has  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  falling. 

It  was  over  an  hour  before  we  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  of  the  Col  de  Puy- 
morens, and  striking  off  to  the  left 
over  great  slopes  of  grass,  interspersed 
with  stones,  bade  farewell  to  the  road 
for  many  a  day.  That  excellent  thor- 
oughfare sweeps  on  through  Hospitalet 
to  Ax,  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of 
southern  France.  We  now  entered  a 
country  where,  for  fifty  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  no  great  highway  breaks 
the  solitude  of  the  hills.  We  ceased  to 
mount,  and  for  several  hours  we  now 
rode  along  great  rolling  downs,  for  the 
most  part  hidden  in  huge  masses  of 
cloud,  which  now  and  again  descended 
on  us,  and  enveloped  us  in  their  chilly 
folds.  We  passed  the  Mine  of  Puy- 
morens and  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  AriSge— the  river  which  forms 
at  this  point,  the  frontier  of  France 
and  Andorra.  As  we  ascended,  a 
mighty  view  of  mountains  began  to  re- 
veal itself  on  our  left,  great  precipitous 
peaks,  now  standing  out  with  their 
fretted  edges  abruptly  against  an 
angry  sky,  and  now  buried  in  the 
depths  of  some  lowering  cloud.  These 
were  the  peaks  grouped  under  the  pic- 
turesque name  of  the  Pic  N&gre— Negro 
Peak— and  the  Pic  de  la  Font  Negre— 
the  Peak  of  the  Negro  Lake.  Scarcely 
anywhere  in  the  Pyrenees  did  we  see 
a  group  of  peaks  more  fascinating  to  a 
climbing  man.  According  to  Henri 
Passet,  whom  we  met  afterwards  at 
Gavarnie,  and  who  impressed  us  as 
easily  the  first  among  Pyrenean  guides, 
most  of  these  peaks  have  been  climbed: 
but  I  feel  confident  that  they  still  pre- 
sent endless  sport  to  climbers  who 
seek  new  outlets  for  their  energy. 

As  our  horses  waded  the  AriSge,  the 
frontier  of  Andorra,  we  took  off  our 
hats  to  the  little  republic,  which  does 
not  harass  travellers  with  any  vexa- 
tious Custom  House— probably  because 
the  customs  would  not  be  worth  col- 
lecting. We  then  climbed  the  tedious 
ascent  of  the  Port  d'Embalire,  the  gate 
of  Andorra.  Like  most  of  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  a     proud     range    of 
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mountains  that  scorns  to  dip  low,  the 
Embalire  Pass  lies  high,  and  we  had  to 
climb  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  before 
we  caught  sight  of  the  great  rolling 
spaces  of  Andorra  before  us,  and 
looked  back  for  the  last  time  on  that 
formidable,  black,  ragged  range  of 
peaks  which  guards  at  this  point  the 
frontier  of  France.  From  here  the 
path  descends  through  a  long  valley 
called  the  "Valira  del  Orien"  until  it 
reaches  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  route.  The 
valley  forms  almost  an  acute  angle, 
but  your  only  alternative  to  following 
it  is  to  cross  precipitous  peaks.  In  this 
case,  as  often  in  travel,  the  two  sides 
of  the  triangle  are  shorter  than  the 
third.  The  path  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  called  the  Valira,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  directness  rather  than 
smoothness.  The  vagaries  of  our 
horses  passed  the  limit  of  tolerance, 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  relief  by  dis- 
mounting and  descending  on  foot  over 
the  smooth  grass  that  sloped  gently 
into  the  valley.  The  paths  of  Andorra 
are  described  in  a  French  prospectus, 
to  which  I  shall  have  another  occasion 
to  refer,  as  "stoned"  (empierres).  The 
expression  is  technically  accurate,  but 
as  the  stones  are  mostly  left  in  a  cas- 
ual way  by  passing  streams,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  recall  the  thoughts 
of  Macadam,  which  the  phrase  is  calcu- 
lated, and  perhaps  designed,  to  sug- 
gest. 

It  was  here  that  we  first  obtained  our 
first  view  of  Andorra,  and  our  first  im- 
pressions of  Andorran  scenery.  Let 
me  anticipate  with  a  few  words  as  to 
its  general  characteristics.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  just  the  scenery  of  a 
small  slice  out  of  the  highest  Pyrenees, 
and  is  to  be  classed  with  the  similar 
scenery  that  we  saw  elsewhere  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range,  round  Porte 
and  the  Carlitte.  The  mountains  are 
not  so  high  here  as  further  west,  and 
there  is  no  "eternal"  ice  or  snow  to 
crown  the  green  landscapes  of  the 
lower  slopes.  As  a  whole,  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees  are  extraordinarily  treeless. 
They  were,  it  is  now  thought,  denuded 
of  their  trees  in     the    thirteenth     and 


fourteenth  century  by  the  peasantry, 
and  most  of  the  trees  standing  to-day 
are  the  result  of  recent  plantations. 
Andorra  is  by  no  means  so  treeless  as 
the  Cerdagne.  There  are  frequent 
pine  woods,  and  we  did  not  see  there 
any  of  those  vast  stony  "deserts" 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  extreme 
Eastern  Pyrenees.  The  higher  slopes 
of  the  mountains  form  gigantic  pasture 
grounds,  on  which  are  fed  vast  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  and  goats. 
Below  are  grown  corn  and  maize  on 
every  available  patch  of  tillage.  The 
high  mountains  here  are  dotted  with 
the  little  lakes  which  are  found  every- 
where in  the  high  Pyrenees,  and  one  of 
our  first  sights  on  passing  into  An- 
dorra was  the  spectacle  of  one  of  those 
great  "Cirques"  into  which  the  moun- 
tains of  this  range  are  so  fond  of  shap- 
ing themselves — great  semicircles  of 
mountains,  like  mighty  amphitheatres, 
without  a  gap  in  their  iron  walls.  For 
the  rest,  the  landscape  of  Andorra  is 
full  of  constant  change  and  variety. 
The  little  parties  of  hay-laden  mules 
going  down  to  the  villages,  the  red- 
capped  peasantry  working  in  the  fields, 
the  handsome  and  cheerful  women  la- 
boriously sifting  the  corn  and  calling 
the  fowls  to  their  food— all  form  a  con- 
stant procession  of  new  and  charming 
pictures,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  ear. 

An  hour's  descent  along  the  valley 
brought  us  to  the  hamlet  of  Salden. 
which  is  not  one  of  the  six  "parishes" 
that  have  a  share  in  the  government  of 
Andorra,  but  is  a  small  frontier  ham- 
let. It  was  not  a  promising  introduc- 
tion into  the  republic.  Five  hours' 
journeying  had  roused  in  us  a  lively 
hunger,  but  at  first  we  could  not  detect 
in  the  little  group  of  humble  buildings 
any  house  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
an  inn.  But  our  guides  led  the  mules 
with  conviction  into  the  courtyard  of 
an  ample  dwelling,  with  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  the  palace  and  the  stable  in  its 
general  appearance.  We  invaded  the 
kitchen,  and  by  persevering  press  a  re 
at  last  secured  a  meal.  The  toughness 
of  the  cutlets  was  softened  by  hunger; 
the  omelet  was  pronounced  delicious; 
while  the  fluids  that  were  respectively 
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presented  to  us  as  wine  and  coffee  es- 
caped the  severe  condemnation  that 
would  have  overtaken  them  in  any 
other  air.  Lunch  over,  there  was  one 
pretty  incident  which  quite  redeemed 
the  meal.  The  waiting-girl  suddenly 
appeared  wTith  her  hands  full  of  small 
bunches  of  mountain  carnations. 
These  were  presented  to  us  with  a 
smile,  to  carry  as  a  memorial  of  our 
halt.  But  that  halt  was  not  destined  to 
come  to  so  speedy  an  end.  While  we 
were  lunching  the  weather  had  goue 
from  bad  to  worse.  Storm  after  storm 
of  rain  had  come  marching  up  the  Val- 
ley of  Andorra,  until  finally  it  had  set- 
tled into  a  steady  downpour,  which 
seemed  to  forbid  all  further  progress. 
We  were  still  four  or  five  hours  dis- 
tant from  the  capital,  and  as  the  hours 
passed  on  we  found  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  alternative  of  having  to 
grope  our  way  in  the  dark  along  nar- 
row paths,  missing  the  view,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  elements,  or  of  sleep- 
ing at  the  inn  of  Saldeu.  Neither 
alternative  seemed  very  attractive. 
The  inn  was  little  more  than  a  stable. 
with  sleeping-room  above,  and  the 
only  decent  sitting  place  was  the  bal- 
cony, which  was  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow  and  the  rain  that 
falls.  The  rooms  within  were  almost 
entirely  unprovided  with  windows,  and 
the  gloom  became  Stygian.  Finally 
we  swathed  ourselves  in  all  our  mack- 
intoshes and  rugs,  and,  taking  seat  on 
the  balcony,  sought  consolation  in  tri- 
angular whist.  But  we  had  scarcely 
settled  in  when  a  small  boy,  wearing 
the  bright  red  Phrygian  cap.  of  An- 
dorra, appeared,  dragging  by  the  leg  a 
disconsolate  and  lean-looking  sheep. 
An  open,  trencher-like  arrangement  on 
four  legs  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
balcony,  and  the  whole  apparition  sug- 
gested fears,  which  we  scarcely  dared 
to  express  in  .words.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do?"  we  gasped,  pausing  in 
our  whist.  "Kill  it,"  answered  the 
l»oy,  grinning,  and  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble French.  Our  fears  were  realized. 
The  balcony  was  used  as  a  slaughter- 
house! "The  subsequent  proceedings 
interested  us  no  more."    I  will  confess 


that  several  of  us  gave  up  that  excel- 
lent vantage  of  the  balcony  until  the 
act  of  slaughter  was  over.  In  our 
withdrawal,  we  left  behind  us  a  pouch- 
ful  of  English  tobacco— at  that  time 
the  most  rare  and  precious  of  our 
worldly  goods.  Returning  a  few  min- 
utes after  we  found  the  crowd  scatter- 
ing in  various  directions,  and  the  pouch 
lying  empty  on  the  table!  The  redo- 
lent perfumes  of  English  tobacco 
scented  that  inn  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  though  not,  alas!  from  our 
pipes. 

Still,  the  weather  refused  to  relent 
and  we  had  to  settle  in  for  the  even- 
ing. During  the  few  hours  of  daylight 
we  remained  on  the  balcony,  harden- 
ing ourselves  to  one  of  those  public  ex- 
hibitions of  our  card-playing  powers 
which  never  failed  to  draw  large  audi- 
ences in  Andorra.  Our  English  cards 
filled  the  inhabitants  with  wonder  and 
amazement,  and  the  loafers  came  from 
every  corner  of  the  village  to  watch 
us.  until  we  were  faced  with  a  solid 
phalanx  of  red-capped  villagers.  They 
did  not  look  the  most  orderly  crowd  in 
Europe;  and  I  should  judge  some  of 
them  not  incapable  of  smuggling, 
though  probably  past  the  violence  of 
brigandage.  Their  dress  was  dirty  aud 
untidy;  their  manners  were  ugly;  and 
their  slouching  attitudes  contrasted 
ill  with  the  upright  carriage  of  our 
French  muleteers.  But  the  villagers 
of  Saldeu,  1  hasten  to  add,  are  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  Andorra,  but 
rather  of  a  frontier  village  wheve 
smuggling  is  an  industry  which  brings 
rewards  of  a  kind  to  discourage  all 
systematic  and  well-regulated  effort. 
For  the  rest,  we  felt  that  we  had  left 
the  nineteenth  century  behind  us. 
From  its  general  aspect,  Saldeu  might 
have  been  a  Saxon  village  in  early  En- 
gland; and  the  only  sign  of  "civiliza- 
tion" was  a  telegraph  office — where,  by 
the  way,  the  operator  works  with  a  re- 
volver by  his  side. 

We  had  a  quaint  instance  of  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  people.  One 
of  our  number  yielded  so  far  to  the  am- 
bition of  gaining  public  favor  as  to 
divert   the  crowd  by   a  display   of  his 
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skill  in  card-tricks.  But  his  successes 
won  him  little  favor..  They  threw  him 
resentful  glances,  and  his  best  trick 
provoked  murmurs.  They  showed  real 
anger,  and  one  of  them  began  to  titter 
accusations  of  magic  and  sorcery.  I 
was  beginning  to  be  alarmed  for  my 
friend,  and  my  imagination  pictured  a 
hastily  erected  stake  and  a  precipitate 
auto  da  fe.  Fortunately,  however,  a 
smart  young  man  in  the  crowd  de- 
tected the  secret  of  one  of  the  best  in 
his  stock  of  tricks,  and  the  resentment 
changed  to  triumph  and  joy.  The  sus- 
picions of  sorcery  passed  away,  and 
my  friend  became  a  safe,  though  a  dis- 
credited man.  What  struck  us 
throughout  this  was  the  simplicity  and 
almost  infantile  inexperience  of  that 
angry  crowd. 

Still,  I  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful. 
Mine  host  and  his  family  turned  out 
of  the  best  bedroom  to  make  room  for 
us.  and  provided  us  with  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  their  lean  hens.  The  wine 
of  the  country  was  given  us  in  un- 
stinted flow  out  of  the  ruddiest  of 
leathern  bottles.  In  fact  we  could 
have  everything  except  that  for  which 
we  most  yearned— cow's  milk  and  but- 
ter. Profiting  by  the  experiences  of 
the  «lay,  we  spent  the  evening  in  learn- 
ing from  one  of  our  muleteers,  who 
knew  both  French  and  Catalan,  the 
essential  words  in  Catalan  for  the  ox- 
pression  of  the  most  elementary  needs. 
Of  these  we  made  a  list  and  kept  them 
at  hand  throughout  the  tour.  And 
when  at  last  we  retired  from  the  hard 
boards  of  that  primitive  salon  to  our 
bedroom,  I  need  not  describe  the  grim 
tragedies  of  the  night  that  followed, 
except  to  say  that  Mr.  Keating  played 
a  conspicuous  and  consolatory  part. 

The  following  morning  broke  bril- 
liantly, and  the  mountains  looked  clear 
and  fresh  after  the  rains  of  the  pre- 
vious day— the  highest  capped  with  a 
la yoi-  of  fresh-fallen  snow.  There  was 
little  temptation  to  linger  in  Saldeu, 
and  I  do  not  claim  it  as  a  virtue  that 
after  a  hasty  breakfast  of  dry  bread 
and  honey— there  was  no  butter  forth- 
coming in  Andorra— we  were  afoot  by 
seven    o'clock,    starting     on     our    five 


hours'  walk  down  the  central  valley  of 
the  republic  to  the  capital.  We  had 
sent  back  all  our  mules  except  one,  and 
we  enjoyed  our  freedom.  Our  walls 
on  either  side  were  mountains,  now 
gently  sloping,  now  broken  into  gorges 
noisy  with  the  hum  of  waterfalls,  and 
now  rising  in  precipitous  walls.  The 
peasantry  were  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  in  front  of  the  houses  the  women 
were  beating  out  the  corn.  The  coun- 
tryside was  dashed  here  and  there 
with  bright  spots  of  color,  the  red 
Phrygian  caps  of  the  peasants.  An- 
dorra smiled  on  us  and  we  smiled  back. 
The  inhabitants  seemed  a  mild,  indus- 
trious people,  and  their  manners  were 
courteous  and  attractive.  They  would 
salute  us  with  a  polite  "Good  day"  in 
the  national  language,  Catalan,— a  sep- 
arate language  of  Latin  origin,  of 
great  antiquity,  and  quite  distinct,  I 
believe,  from  any  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Pyrenees  or  of  Provence.  The  inevi- 
table crowd  which  gathered  in  every 
village  to  scan  our  movements  satisfied 
their  curiosity  as  inoffensively  as  could 
be  expected  in  a  country  where  En- 
glishmen are  almost  as  unknown  as 
Andorrans  in  England.  We  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  being  mistaken  for 
Frenchmen  and  the  friendly  wonder 
of  the  inhabitants  at  our  dress  and 
ways. 

We  were  in  no  hurry,  and  sending  on 
our  mule  we  lingered  by  the  way,  now 
bathing  in  the  Valira,  and  now  study- 
ing the  quaint  and  beautiful  altar- 
pieces  in  the  wayside  chapels,  or  the 
primitive  iron  crosses^beaten,  like  all 
the  ironwork  of  Andorra,  in  the  forge 
—that  meet  the  traveller  at  every  con- 
spicuous point  in  the  hills,  hourly  re- 
minders of  the  "Worship  of  Sorrow." 
Contrasted  with  the  products  of  the 
surrounding  valleys,  these  pieces  of 
ironwork  go  far  to  vindicate  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  severest  attacks  on  the  artistic 
effects  of  machinery;  for  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  single  machine  in 
Andorra.  We  passed  through  the 
"parish"  of  Canillo,  with  its  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants— I  follow 
the  numbers  given  in  the  French  maps 
—and  the  second   parish  of  Encamps, 
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with  its  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  meeting 
of  three  valleys,  and  looking  in  its 
general  aspect  the  cleanliest  and  most 
attractive  of  all  the  Andorran  villages. 
A  lunch  in  a  clean  kitchen,  waited  on 
by  comely  Andorran  damsels,  delayed 
us  some  time— and  when  we  reached 
the  turn  of  the  valley  at  las  Escaldas 
we  met  our  only  muleteer,  consumed 
with  anxiety  to  return  that  evening  to 
France,  and  searching  for  us  along  the 
road. 

At  this  point  the  valley  turns  sharply 
to  the  west,  and  the  capital  comes  into 
view,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  of 
some  four  miles  in  length  and  nearly 
a  mile  broad.    One  must  call  it  a  town, 
although  it  is  but  a  crowded  collection 
of  houses,  with  a  population  of  twelve 
hundred  people.    As  there  are  no  ve- 
hicles in  Andorra  there  is  no  more  ne- 
cessity for  breadth  of  road  than  there 
is  in  Venice,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  takes  away     all     spaciousness 
from  its  "parishes."    But  in  spite  of  a 
certain   sordidness,  Andorra  itself  de- 
rives distinction  from  its  striking  situ- 
ation.   It  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley,  on  a  gigantic  pile  of  granite 
rock,  backed  by  great  jagged  hills  that 
cut  the  horizon  like  so     many    sharp- 
toothed  saws.    It  is  built,  so  to  speak, 
on  a  ledge,  and  below  it  the  mountain 
shelves  down  precipitously  to  the  val- 
ley .beneath.      The   vegetation  of   the 
valley  is  as  rich  as  everywhere  else  in 
the   Pyrenees.       Everywhere   you   see 
fields  of  maize     and     tobacco    plants, 
while  the  path  on  which  you  walk  is 
overshadowed     with      mulberry      and 
chestnut   trees.    The   mountains   seem 
to  enclose  Andorra  in  fold  on  fold  of 
iron   embrace,   standing   above   it  like 
mighty  protectors.    On  one  side  of  the 
town  stands  the     palace,    conspicuous 
above  all  other  buildings,  while  on  the 
other,  equally  prominent,  is  the  large 
house  of  ex-President  Durand,  who  has 
governed  the  fortunes  of  the  State  for 
five  years.    Our  reception  was  favor- 
able in  the  extreme.    The  whole  place 
turned  out  to  stare,  especially  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  all  indulged  in  the  fire 
of  running  comments,  which  the  An- 


dorrans  dearly  love.  Our  inn  we 
entered  like  "Pied  Pipers,"  followed 
by  a  host  of  noisy  and  inquisitive 
youngsters.  Above  their  hubbub  we 
tried  to  make  ourselves  intelligible  in 
bad  French  to  Montana,  the  landlord 
of  our  inn,  whose  linguistic  accom- 
plishments extended  to  a  queer  mix- 
ture of  French  and  Catalan.  At  first 
the  task  seemed  hopeless,  but  a  friend 
at  Ax  had  given  us  a  special  message 
for  him,  and  on  hearing  it  his  whole 
manner  changed.  For  the  rest  of  our 
time  he  devoted  all  his  energy  to  mak- 
ing us  comfortable  at  Andorra. 

Our  first  task,  after    removing     the 
stains  of  travel,  was  to  put  into  use 
the   introduction   to   ex-President   Du- 
rand,  which   we  had  been     fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  from  a  friend  of  his 
at  Porte.    We  emerged  from  our  hotel, 
which  had  a  comical  similarity   to   a 
somewha,t  flimsy  side-scene  in  a  pro- 
vincial theatre,  on  to  the  cobbled  foot- 
way which  vexes  the  soul  of  man  in 
the  streets  of  Andorra.      We     passed 
down  the  narrow  streets,  observing  the 
town  at  our  leisure.    Those  Andorrans 
who  were  not  in  the  fields  were  mostly 
at  work  in  front  of  their  houses,  some 
of  them  tailoring,  others  cobbling,  and 
yet  others     simply     washing     clothes. 
The  citizens  were  friendly  enough,  and 
guided  us  towards  the  house  of  the  ex- 
president.    Turning   to   the     left,     we- 
emerged  on  a  large  open  space,  on  the- 
other  side  of  which     was     a    flowing 
fountain,  filling  a  large  square  basin  of 
water,  in  which  several  women  were 
washing  clothes.       It   was   the   public 
washing-place.      Behind  the     fountain 
rose  the  big  house  of  ex-President  Du- 
rand, the  five  years'  president  of  the 
republic  and  the  Nestor  of  this  ancient 
state.    It  was  far  and  away  the  big- 
gest house  that  we  saw  in  the  High 
Pyrenees,  and  was  fronted  by  an  am- 
ple garden  with  a  pillared  verandah, 
looking  out  over  the  valley.    The  en- 
trance from  the  street  was   humbler, 
and  we  found  ourselves  at  first  in  the 
usual    Pyrenean    basement— the   haunt 
of  poultry  and  pigs,  and  crammed  with 
huge  piles  of  wood  cut  in  blocks  for 
firing,  while  everywhere  hung  strings 
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of  tobacco  leaves,  which  the  Andor- 
rans  smoke  in  a  far  more  elementary 
stage  than  most  European  races.  We 
mounted  the  wooden  stairs  and 
entered  a  large,  plain,  square,  lofty 
room.  We  handed  our  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  young  girl,  who  took  it 
across  the  room  to  an  old  grey-haired 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  his  rough  clothes 
and  unshaven  face,  had  a  certain  in- 
definable dignity  of  deportment.  Be- 
hind him  sat  an  old  dame,  obviously 
his  partner  in  life,  serenely  engaged  in 
sewing,  while  several  children  stopped 
from  their  play  to  stare  at  us  open- 
mouthed.  The  old  dame  looked  up  for 
one  moment  while  her  husband  labori- 
ously adjusted  his  spectacles  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  letter.  We  knew 
that  it  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  in- 
troduction, for  his  business-like  Porte 
friend  had  confined  himself  to  inform- 
ing him  that  we  were  in  want  of 
mules.  But  we  trusted  to  our  native 
wit  to  use  the  opening.  The  old  ex- 
president  read  the  letter  very  carefully, 
word  by  word,  several  times— for  all 
the  world  like  an  old  countryman  who 
has  received  his  yearly  letter  from 
some  distant  son,  and  applies  hLs  eyes 
to  an  unaccustomed  task— and  then 
slowly  walked  across  the  room,  and 
politely  told  us  to  take  seats.  He 
spoke  French  haltingly,  and  his  vo- 
cabulary was  small;  but  for  Andorra 
he  was  reputed  a  good  French  scholar, 
and  after  two  days  of  Catalan  we  were 
thankful  for  small  mercies.  "You 
want  mules?"  he  said;  "you  shall  have 
them."  The  remark  was  gratifying  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  inadequate.  We 
said  that  it  was  true  we  wanted  mules, 
but  we  also  wanted  something  else. 
We  were  Englishmen  travelling  on 
pleasure,  and  we  wished  to  hear  some- 
thing about  his  lovely  country.  We 
came  to  him,  we  said  sweetly,  as  the 
man  who  knew  most.  We  then  pro- 
duced our  cards,  and  the  boldest  of  the 
three  introduced  the  others  in  terms 
of  somewhat  magniloquent  description. 
The  old  man  slowly  perused  the  cards, 
and  then  looked  us  up  and  down,  with 
a  very  slow,  searching  look,  that  ex- 
pressed the  whole  spirit  of  Andorra n 


aloofness  and  suspicion.i  "Who  are 
you?"  it  seemed  to  say:  "are  you  spec- 
ulators or  intriguers?  Have  you  come 
to  civilize  us,  or  to  force  us  to  make 
roads?"  We  again  assured  him  that 
we  were  simply  travelling  on  pleasure, 
and  we  repeated  the  phrase  with  every 
variation  available.  Then  a  happy 
thought  seized  us.  We  produced  the 
remnants  of  our  English  tobacco— the 
few  grains  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sal- 
deu  had  left  us— and  offered  them  to 
him.  He  looked  interested.  "English 
tobacco?"  he  said,  "is  it  English  to- 
bacco?" "Yes,"  we  said,  "it  is,  and  we 
believe  that  it  was  of  a  kind  highly 
appreciated  in  Andorra."  He  took  a 
pinch,  and  rolled  himself  one  of  those 
eternal  cigarettes  which  are  the  main 
thing  smoked  in  this  region.  After- 
wards he  expressed  disappointment, 
but  for  the  moment  he  became  bland 
and  expansive.  We  took  advantage  of 
his  mood,  plying  him  with  many  ques- 
tions about  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  his  state.  Had  they  an 
army?  what  was  the  suffrage?  what 
were  the  taxes?  what  about  justice? 
schools?  police?  relations  to  France 
and  Spain?  power  of  the  president?  the 
Assembly?  Poor  old  man!  the  ques- 
tions poured  in  fast  and  furious  from 
these  three  inquisitive  travellers;  the 
cigarette  came  to  an  end;  doubts  and 
difficulties  were  presented  to  him 
which  had  perhaps  never  arisen  in  his 
mind  before;  waves  of  puzzled  hesita- 
tion passed  over  his  face,  as  he  tried 
to  put  into  a  foreign  and  unfamiliar 
language  the  facts  about  the  constitu- 
tion, which  is  almost  as  complicated  as 
it  is  minute.  I  dare  say  that  M.  Du- 
rand  is  not  alone  in  being  unable  to 
explain  with  lucidity  in  another  tongue 
the  machine  which  he  has  worked  at 
so  well.  Perhaps  an  English  prime 
minister  would  not  always  like  to  be 
cross-questioned  minutely  by  three  in- 
quisitive foreigners  about  the  constitu- 

1  The  Andorran  is  proverbial  in  Spain  for  his 
power  of  reticence.  In  Catalonia  the  phrase  for  a 
man  who  is  dissembling  is,  "  Que  fa  l'Andorra"— 
"  He  plays  the  Andorran."  A  student  of  Urgel 
translated  "Jesus  autem  tacebat"  as  follows: 
"  Pero  Jesus  se  tracia  Andorrano  ! "  (Blad£). 
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tion  of  England.  The  old  man  stood  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  told  us  much;  but 
at  last,  when  we  came  to  questions 
about  finance  and  the  judicial  power, 
the  vocabularies  on  both  sides  began 
to  fail,  and  mysterious  words  emerged 
at  which  M.  Durand  shook  his  head  in 
bewilderment.  At  last  a  happy 
thought  struck  him,  and  rising  politely 
he  offered  to  escort  us  to  an  Andorran 
who  knew  more  French  than  he,  and 
who,  he  said,  "knows  all  about  the 
constitution."  We  had  suggested  that 
we  should  see  the  president,  but  that 
found  no  favor.  "He  knows  no  French 
at  all,"  we  had  been  told;  "he  could 
tell  nothing."  We  suspected  a  party 
bias,  but  held  our  peace,  and  followed 
the  ex-president  to  his  French-speak- 
ing friend.  He  kept  a  general  shop  on 
the  other  side  of  the  square,  but  trade 
is  not  brisk  in  Andorra,  and  he  had 
ample  time  to  devote  to  us.  For  the 
next  two  hours  that  little  shop  was 
full  of  the  hubbub  of  question  and 
answer,  while  we  probed,  as  well  as 
linguistic  difficulties  would  allow  us, 
the  complexities  of  this  little  republi- 
can constitution. 

And  now  let  me  summarize  the  re- 
sults of  what  we  gathered  in  these  in- 
terviews, checked  by  information  from 
other  sources,  and  by  the  observation 
of  our  own  eyes.  Broadly  speaking, 
Andorra  is  a  self-governing  commu- 
nity, consisting  of  six  parishes,  or 
parroquias,  inhabited  by  a  population 
variously  estimated  at  from  six  thou- 
sand to  eight  thousand.  Their  names 
are  Andorra,  Canillo,  Ordino,  Encamp, 
Massana,  and  San  Juliad.  These  par- 
ishes send  four  members— strictly,  two 
consuls  and  two  elected  delegates— to 
meet  in  the  General  Council,  at  the  cap- 
ital. But  the  suffrage  is  by  no  means 
universal.  It  is  limited  to  fathers  of 
families,  with  the  exception  of  men 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  hand  over  their  vote  to  a  son. 
Otherwise  no  Andorran  is  able  either 
to  vote  or  sit  in  the  Council  until  he  is 
married  and  the  head  of  his  own 
household.  As  for  "woman  suffrage" 
we  could  not  get  Andorrans  to  enter- 
tain the  idea     with     any    seriousness. 


They  laughed  consumedly,  and  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  extensively 
sought  after  among  the  Andorran 
women  themselves.  The  Council,  thus 
consisting  of  twenty-four  members, 
meets  annually  in  the  palace,  or  may 
be  called  together  in  case  of  any  sud- 
den need.  It  elects  a  president,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  M.  Durand,  he  may 
be  re-elected.  The  members  vote  by 
parishes,  and  the  president,  who  is 
also  known  by  the  title  of  "Syndic," 
has  a  casting  vote.  The  Council  has 
legislative  powers,  but  projets  de  loi 
seemed,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
to  proceed  mainly  from  the  president, 
and  take  the  form  of  resolutions  rather 
than  "acts"  in  our  sense.  In  fact, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  written 
law.  Apparently,  if  a  "parish"  wishes 
to  introduce  a  proposal,  they  submit  it 
to  the  president  and  he  puts  it  into 
form.  Such  a  proposal  is  then  dis- 
cussed by  the  whole  assembly,  and 
finally  voted  on.  The  finance  is  of  the 
simplest.  The  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  so  very  small— there  are,  I  be- 
lieve, four  officials— that  the  expenses 
must  be  of  the  slightest.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  are  covered  by  a  poll-tax  on 
slice])  and  goats,  and  a  tax  on  corn. 
The  poll-tax  amounts  to  twenty-five 
francs  in  every  hundred,  and  the  corn- 
tax  to  forty  centimes  in  every  hecto- 
litre. 

Behind  the  assembly,  and  in  some 
cases  over  it,  loom  two  authorities— 
the  "Viguiers"  or  "Agents,"  appointed 
respectively  by  the  French  government 
and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.i  In  old 
times,  the  two  "over-lords"  of  Andorra 
were  the  Counts  of  Foix  and  the  Bish- 
ops of  Urgel.  The  rights  of  the  Counts 
of  Foix  passed  to  the  kings  of  Navarre 
and  have  now  been  absorbed  by  the 
French  republic.  The  French  govern- 
ment appoints  a  "Viguier"  for  life, 
while  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  names  an- 
other for  three  years,  who  must  be  an 
Andorran.  The  French  Viguier  lives 
outside  Andorra,  and  both  are  armed 

1  There"  is  also  a  cimmissionado  appointed  by 
the  Spanish  rgovernment.  but  as  his  rights  have 
been  vested  for  forty  years  in  the  military  gov- 
ernors of  Urgel,  he  scarcely  counts. 
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with  judicial  powers  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, delegated  to  native  magistrates, 
and  finally  administered  with  native 
assessors.  Nothing  is  more  strange  or 
puzzling  than  this  side  of  the  Andorran 
method  of  rule.  If  Tolstoi  himself  had 
framed  the  government  of  Andorra,  he 
could  not  have  constructed  anything 
more  after  his  own  heart.  "Who  looks 
after  your  criminals?"  we  asked  the 
ex-president;  "have  you  any  police?" 
"Oh,  no,"  he  said  "not  a  single  police- 
man." "What  do  you  do?"  we  said; 
"who  arrests  them  and  looks  after 
them?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulder  and  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
"the  peasants  do  it,  the  peasants." 
We  returned  to  the  charge.  "Where  is 
your  prison?"  we  asked.  "Over  there," 
he  said,  and  pointed  out  of  the  window 
at  a  small  dirty  structure,  resembling 
a  poultry  house,  with  door  blocked 
with  stones  and  the  windows  broken. 
"Is  there  any  one  there?"  we  asked, 
••oh,  no,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  one." 
So  much  for  criminal  justice.  Civil 
justice,  so  far  as  we  could  gather,  is 
administered  by  native  judges— in  other 
words,  by  Andorra  itself.i 

Such  "politics"  as  the  Andorrans 
have,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  seem 
to  turn  round  the  various  efforts  ol* 
outside  speculators  to  gain  concessions 
for  "opening  up"  the  country.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  take  the  pretty  little 
struggle  that  took  place  in  1880.  It  all 
arose  over  an  attempt  of  some  specu- 
lators, aided  by  a  rich  Andorran  named 
Don  Guilhem,  to  form  a  Casino  at  Es- 
caldas,  and  turn  it  into  a  second  Mo- 
naco. The  design  seems  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  but 
it  was  opposed  by  the  French  Viguier, 
and  at  last  the     French    government 

1  On  this  point  M.  Durand  was  far  from  clear; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  stronger  evidence,  the 
held  is  held  by  Mr.  Deverell's  statement  that  the 
civil  judge  is  chosen  alternately  by  France  and 
the  bishop  (All  Round  Spain,  p.  276).  There 
are  other  statements  of  Mr.  Deverell  which  we 
were  unable  to  verify, and  which  "hold  the  field" 
in  a  similar  manner;  as,  e.g.,  that  the  judicial 
expenses  are  shared  between  accusers  and  accused, 
and  that  the  bishop  has  complete  ecclesiastical 
patronage  for  eight  months,  and  shares  it  with  the 
pope  for  the  other  four. 
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sent  a  battalion  of  the  line  to  encamp 
within  the  borders  of  Andorra,  and  en- 
force the  suzerainty  of  France.    This 
crushed  the  design  for  the  moment,  but . 
Andorra  is  at  the  present  time  threat- 
ened by  a  second  attempt.    A  company 
calling  itself  the     "Societe    Anonyme 
des  Etablissements  du  Val  D'Andorre" 
has     been     founded     in     Paris     with 
a     capital     of     two      hundred      thou- 
sand francs;  and  what  angers  the  An- 
dorrans is  that  names  of  residents  are 
being  exploited  by  the  Parisian  com- 
pany-promoters   as   supporters    of   the 
project.    I  have  the  prospectus  before 
me.    The  company  propose  to  found  a 
thermal  station,  Casino,  hotel,  and  all 
the  other   machinery     of     a     French 
watering-place  in  the  suburbs  of  An- 
dorra.   "A  well-stoned  road,"  says  this 
precious  document,  "leads  to  Andorra, 
passing     through     the     six     parishes. 
There  will  be  a  regular    transport    of 
service  for  travellers,  and  goods  from 
France   and    Spain   to  Andorra.    With 
a   little   capital     this    enterprise     will 
bring  in  great  profits."      These  state- 
ments are  ridiculous  enough;  but  the 
part  of  the  matter  which  causes  most 
indignation  in  the  capital,  is  that  the 
company  boasts  of  concessions  derived 
from  the  council.    They  boast  of  a  con- 
cession for  telephones,  for  new  roads, 
and  for  many     other     purposes.       Of 
course  we  could  not  discover  precisely 
whether  there  is  any  grain  of  truth  be- 
hind these  boasts,  or  whether  any  sec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  secretly  en- 
couraging these  outsiders.    But  all  the 
Andorrans   with    whom   we   conversed 
loudly  protested   against     them,     and 
seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their 
desire  to  escape  suspicion  of  intrigue 
with  the  outsider.      I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  word.    What  angered  us 
personally  most  of  all  was  the  praise 
given  in  this  prospectus  to  the  Andor- 
ran matches,  which  are  the  worst  of 
their  kind  that  the  solar  system  has 
yet  produced. 

Andorra  has  no  standing  army,  and 
if  it  comes  to  fighting  they  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  meet  the  com- 
pany-promoters on  the  same  terms  as 
the  Boers.      The    only     arrangements 
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made  for  combative  purposes  are  that 
every  householder  is  supposed  to  have 
a  gun  and  forty  cartridges.  We  saw 
some  of  these  guns  hanging  over  vari- 
ous mantelpieces,  and  it  did  not  look 
as  if  they  had  been  taken  down  for 
half  a  century.  The  total  force  avail- 
able could  not  amount  to  one  thousand 
men,  and  the  country  possesses  no  mil- 
itary equipments  whatever.  The  real 
preventive  of  a  Jameson  raid  into  An- 
dorra is  that  if  it  came  from  France  it 
would  be  stopped  by  Spain,  and  if  it 
came  from  Spain  it  would  be  Btopped 
by  France.  The  schools  are  free.  We 
only  saw  one,  which  was  being  held 
in  the  palace,  and  we  were  not  great  ly 
impressed.  Free  schools  without  an 
education-rate  or  any  compulsion  to 
enforce  attendance  do  not  form  a  very 
satisfactory  machinery,  and  I  do  not 
imagine  that  education  is  the  strong 
point  of  Andorra. 

So  much  for  the  constitution.  Now 
a  few  words  about  the  history.  By 
what  political  anomaly  has  this 
strange  independent  community  sur- 
vived all  these  centuries  in  its  corner 
of  the  Pyrenees?  How  did  it  become 
independent,  and  how  did  it  remain 
so?  On  this  point  a  legend  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years,  which  it 
seems  a  pity  to  disturb.  It  is  not  un- 
like the  legend  of  the  death  of  Roland 
which  sprang  up  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  created  an  epic  liter- 
ature for  itself.  The  story  is  that  a 
lieutenant  of  Charlemagne,  named 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  was  helped  by 
the  Andorrans  in  an  attack  on  Urgel, 
and  that,  in  turn,  they  were  given  their 
independence  on  All  Saints'  Day,  819. 
Unfortunately,  a  French  writer  named 
M.  Blade  has  investigated  this  matter 
in  the  archives  of  Andorra  and  Urgel, 
and  his  conclusioni  amounts  to  this— 
that  Andorra  is  virtually  a  survival  of 
the  time  before  the  crystallization  of 
the  great  European  states,  and  has  re- 
tained its  independence  owing  to  a 
mere  freak  of  history.  Andorra,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  is  a  survival  of 

i  See  "Etudes  Geographiques  sur  la  Vallee 
d'Andorre,"  par  M.  Jean  Francis  Blade.  Joseph 
Baer,  Paris:  1875.    An  admirable  monograph. 


feudalism— of  a  time  when  justice  and 
war  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ''over- 
lord/' modified  by  certain  rights  of 
self-government  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  Viguiers  represent  the 
feudal  powers;  the  Assembly  at  An- 
dorra is  the  developed  form  of  certain 
rudimentary  organs  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  only  change  is  that  while 
the  feudal  elements  have  withered,  the 
self-governing  elements  have  grown 
stronger.  Hence  the  strange  develop- 
ment of  a  full-blown  republic  out  of  a 
Comte  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  concrete  form, 
Andorra  was,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  "seigneurie"  situated  in  the 
Comte  of  Urgel,  the  territory  of  the 
Count  of  Urgel,  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  who  were 
also  the  Princes  of  Catalonia.  But 
certain  important  feudal  rights  were 
also  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops  of  Urgel, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "la  Seu"— 
"the  see."  In  the  course  of  time  this 
led  bo  that  confused  division  of  juris- 
diction which  finally  left  Andorra  in 
possession  of  its  independence.  For 
later  on  the  seignorial  rights  of  the 
Comte  of  Urgel  that  had  not  been 
alienated  to  the  bishops  passed  from 
the  Count  of  Urgel  to  the  house  of 
Castelbo,  and  finally  from  them  to  the 
Counts  of  Foix.  But  the  Count  Roger 
Bernard  was  not  a  man  to  brook  di- 
vided control,  and  there  were  frequent 
quarrels  between  him  and  the  bishop. 
The  end  of  this  was  the  disputants  had 
resort  to  arbitration,  and  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1278,  an  award  fixed  the 
relations  of  Andorra  to  the  Bishop  of 
Urgel  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
Counts  of  Foix  on  the  other.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  rights  of  the  Count 
of  Foix  passed  to  France,  but  with  this 
exception  the  decision  of  1278  still  gov- 
erns the  position  of  Andorra,  and 
leaves  it  paradoxically  fortified  in  its 
independence  by  a  double  dependence, 
and  safe  in  the  freedom  of  a  divided 
control.  The  political  position  has  al- 
ways been  fully  realized  in  Andorra 
itself.  There  never  has  been  any 
thought  of  breaking  off  from  either  of 
the  feudal  "over-lords."      The  Andor- 
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rans  of  to-day  pay  France  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  francs  a  year,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel  four  hundred  and  fifty 
francs,  not  only  without  reluctance, 
but  with  willingness.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  indeed,  the  tribute  was 
abolished  as  partaking  of  a  feudal  due, 
but  the  Andorrans  protested  so  loudly 
and  persistently  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment were  at  last  fain  to  change 
their  minds  and  open  their  coffers 
once  more  to  the  tribute.  At  the 
present  day,  three  Andorran  deputies 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  every  year 
to  the  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  we  saw  a  proof 
of  President  Faure's  friendship  in  a 
large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper, 
which  hangs  at  present  in  the  chapel 
of  the  palace  at  Andorra. 

To  complete  our  picture  of  Andorran 
government,  we  spent  next  morning  in 
visiting  this  palace.  It  is  an  old  build- 
ing standing  on  some  slightly  precipi- 
tous rocks  at  the  extreme  western  end 
of  the  town.  It  looks  dilapidated  and 
almost  ruinous,  but  is  still  used  as  a 
meeting-place  and  hotel  for  the  Coun- 
cil when  they  assemble  at  Andorra. 
It  is  provided  with  kitchens,  stables, 
bedrooms,  dining-rooms,  assembly 
hall,  and  a  chapel;  so  that  the  deputies 
and  their  steeds  can  virtually  live  in 
side  the  palace  during  their  stay.  The 
approach  is  by  a  very  beautiful  old 
door,  over  which  is  the  effective  Latin 
phrase,  Damns  Consilii,  Justitiw  Sedes, 
with  the  arms  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel 
and  the  Counts  of  Foix.  Below  are 
four  Latin  lines  which  I  took  down  on 
the  spot.  Their  meaning  is  not  always 
very  clear,  but  they  breathe  a  spirit  of 
independence  and   union:— 

Suspice:  sunt  vallis  neutrius  stemmata: 
suntque 

Kegna  quibus  gaudent  nobiliora  tegi : 
Singula  si  populos  alios  Andorra  hearunt 

Quidni  juncta  ferent  aurea  saecla  tibi  ? 

We  climbed  to  the  first  story— the 
ground  floor,  as  usual,  was  put  to  no 
particular  use— and  found  ourselves  in 
a  series  of  rooms  which  are  all  used  for 
State  purposes.      On  the  eastern  side 


was  the  school  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
filled  with  frescoes  new  in  execution, 
but  like  nearly  all  the  art  of  modern 
Andorra,  quite  mediaeval  in  spirit  and 
design.  Of  the  other  two  rooms  in  the 
front  of  the  building,  one  is  the  dining- 
room,  the  other  the  Hall  of  Council. 
They  both  look  out  through  large  win- 
dows on  the  valley  beneath.  The  din- 
ing-room is  lined  with  benches,  and 
plain  tables  of  painted  wood.  At  the 
top  of  the  room  is  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  arms  of  Foix  and 
Urgel  on  either  side.  The  rafters  are 
tipped  with  blue  and  gold,  and  on  the 
wall  is  a  quaint  ornamentation  in  plas- 
ter. The  Council  Room  is  much 
plainer.  At  the  head  is  a  small  table 
covered  with  plain  cloth,  with  an  arm- 
chair for  the  president,  and  a  chair 
without  arms  for  the  ex-president.  All 
the  other  chairs  are  straight-backed 
and  armless.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
hat  pegs,  and  on  them  were  hanging 
twenty-four  three-cornered  black 
1  icaver  hats,  and  twenty-four  long 
black  robes  for  the  use  of  the  Council- 
lors. There  was  something  impressive 
about  the  ancient  piety  and  simplicity 
of  the  whole  scene,  and  as  one  looked 
out  of  the  window  on  the  ample  valley 
and  the  mighty  guarding  mountains 
around,  one  breathed  in  the  spirit  of  a 
republic,  free  as  the  hills  in  which  it 
is  embosomed,  and  as  the  winds  that 
blow  over  it. 

One  last  task  remained  for  us  before 
we  left  Andorra,  and  that  was  to  see 
the  president.  But  he  proved  a  most 
inaccessible  gentleman.  During  the 
whole  day  he  was  out  of  the  town, 
working  on  his  land— for  like  many  of 
the  Andorran  notables,  he  is  a  peasant 
proprietor  first  and  a  statesman  after- 
wards. Not  to  be  put  off,  we  sent  him 
a  message  that  we  would  visit  him  after 
dinner,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  started 
on  a  precarious  journey  along  the 
streets  of  Andorra.  It  was  pitch  dark, 
and  not  a  single  light  of  any  sort  ap- 
peared in  the  town,  except  a  few  can- 
dles and  lamps  that  glimmered  in  the 
topmost  rooms  of  the  houses.  As  we 
stumbled  and  slipped  over  the  cobble 
stones,   we   gradually   realized   the  as- 
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founding  fact  that  Andorra  had  gone 
to  bed!  But  not  all,  for  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  palace  came  the 
sound  of  singing,  and  we  crept  nearer 
to  hear.  A  party  of  shepherds  were 
gathered  by  the  palace  wall,  and  were 
singing  native  ballads,  alternately 
weird  and  grotesque,  now  greeted  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  then  with  a 
mournfully  sentimental  silence,  until 
the  rough  chorus  took  up  the  theme  of 
the  song,  and  the  rude  harmonies 
echoed  through  the  still  town.  Every- 
thing combined  to  produce  a  romantic- 
effect  beside  which  the  finest  operatic 
chorus  would  have  been  quite  prosaic. 
We  hold  our  peace  and  listened,  glid- 
ing nearer  down  a  side  street;  but  sud- 
denly the  young  men  seemed  to  hear 
us,  for  the  singing  stopped,  and  the 
night  was  still  once  more.  So  we  made 
our  way  to  the  president's  house, 
which  lies  on  the  main  street,  not  far 
from  M.  Durand's.  The  house  was  as 
dark  and  silent  as  the  grave,  except 
for  a  light  which  flickered  in  one  of 
the  topmost  stories,  far  above  us.  We 
knocked,  but  no  answer  came.  We 
waited  and  wondered.  Suddenly  the 
truth  dawned  on  us.  Tired  out  with 
his  labors  in  the  field,  the  wise  presi- 
dent, like  the  rest  of  Andorra,  had 
fallen  asleep!  The  situation  was  diffi- 
cult. Even  if  we  waked  him,  we  could 
not  explain  our  errand,  for  he  knew 
nothing  but  Catalan.  And  what  if  he, 
seized  with  a  pardonable  irritation, 
brought  upon  us  all  the  terrors  of  the 
law?  Opposite  we  could  just  see  the 
prison  in  the  gloom,  and  we  knew  that 
it  was  empty.  Wisdom  seemed  to  ad- 
vocate a  retreat.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
only  possible  course.  A  knock  on  the 
door  of  an  Andorran  house  is  calcu- 
lated to  wake  the  animals,  but  not  the 
human  beings,  and  our  loudest  blows 
on  this  particular  door  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. So  we  turned  away,  and 
groped  our  way  home.  Wlien  we  ar- 
rived, a  message  awaited  us.  The 
president  regretted  his  inability  to  see 
us,  but  he  was  suffering  from  a  head- 
ache! 


Whether  that  headache  was  diplo- 
matic or  not  we  shall  never  tell;  on  the 
next  morning  we  had  to  start  at  half 
past  six  o'clock  for  our  long  day's  walk 
to  our  next  possible  sleeping-place,  Tir- 
bia.  It  was  a  Sunday,  but  it  proved 
more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  walk— in- 
deed, we  did  not  arrive  till  close  on 
nine  o'clock  that  evening.  We  reached 
the  frontier  of  Andorra  by  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  passing  through  San 
Juliad,  and  completed  the  long  valley 
that  penetrates  the  republic  from  end 
to  end.  San  Juliad  is  one  of  the  six 
parishes  of  Andorra,  with  a  population 
of  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
bright  and  picturesque  little  town, 
Spanish  in  all  essential  characteristics, 
and  a  reputed  centre  of  the  smuggling 
trade.  In  the  morning  light,  it  ap- 
peared cleaner  and  more  civilized  than 
any  other  parish  of  Andorra,  with  its 
shutters  of  green  and  yellow,  its 
groups  of  red-capped  Andorrans  in 
their  Sunday  best,  and  the  gaily  ca- 
parisoned "  mules,  covered  with  long 
red  tassels,  in  front  of  the  village  inn. 
San  Julia  looks  more  prosperous  than 
the  capital,  but  Andorra,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  not  well  placed  for 
smuggling  purposes.  A  few  miles  be- 
yond, the  valley  broadens  out,  and 
turns  to  the  south,  bringing  us  sud- 
denly to  the  Spanish  frontier  and  cus- 
tom-house. A  group  of  dirty,  ill-looking 
ruffians,  with  their  uniforms  in  tatters, 
sat  in  front  of  a  house  marked  "Cara- 
bineri  del  Reino,"  sheltered  by  an  awn- 
ing, and  engrossed  in  a  game  of  cards. 
They  were  the  soldiers  of  his  Most 
Catholic  Majesty;  and  this  was  Spain. 

We  had  come  back  to  the  common, 
civilized  world  of  standing  armies,  cus- 
tom duties,  highways  and  passports. 
And  during  the  hour  that  was  spent 
by  an  unshaven,  domineering  custom's 
officer  in  unloading  our  mule,  we  had 
ample  leisure  for  many  a  pleasant  rec- 
ollection of  and  regret  for  the  republic 
we  had  just  left— an  oasis  of  mediaeval 
freedom  in  the  middle  of  much-gov- 
erned modern  Europe. 

Harold  Spender. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  ETHICS  OF  LITERARY  FORGERY. 

A  couple  of  books  which  I  have  been 
reading  lately  have  started  my  mind  off 
upon  a  small  tour  of  reflection— have 
awakened  it,  moreover,  to  a  more  or  less 
penitential  mood,  not  common  perhaps 
amongst  such  of  us  as  frequent  the 
flowery  paths  of  fiction.  Both  these 
books  are  translations,  both  are  transla- 
tions from  ancient  Irish  manuscripts, 
and  both— if  one  to  whom  the  originals 
are  sealed  fountains  dare  hazard  an 
opinion— have  been  put  into  English 
with  singular  skill  and  judgment.  One 
of  them  is  the  "Silva  Gadelica"  of  Mr. 
Standish  H.  O'Grady,  well  known  al- 
ready to  every  lover  of  archaic  litera- 
ture. The  other  is  a  much  less  well- 
known  book,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  book  at  all,  since  it  is  merely 
a  reappearance  In  bound  form  of  certain 
papers  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Revue  Celtique,  and  is 
known  as  "The  Rennes  Dindsenchas." 

When  I  have  said  that  its  translator 
and  editor  is  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  I  have 
said  all  that  requires  to  be  said  as  re- 
gards its  erudition.  Something  may 
still  remain,  however,  to  be  said  upon 
t  he  matter  of  style.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  a  very  eminent 
scholar  and  philologist  without  haying 
at  his  command  an  English  which  fits 
his  ancient  author,  instead  of  misfitting 
him,  and  in  which  that  author's  some- 
what stiff  archaic  limbs  can  move  and 
bend  at  ease.  Such  a  style  is  not  at 
every  one's  beckon.  To  be  at  once 
supple  and  vigorous;  clear,  and  sugges- 
tive; simple,  of  course,  above  and 
beyond  all  things,  yet  for  all  your  sim- 
plicity to  have  an  eye  always  for  the 
absolutely  right  word— which  right 
word  may  now  and  then  be  a  very  out- 
of-the-way  one— to  do  all  this,  and  to 
keep  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  the 
matter  of  translation,  is  to  attain  to 
something  very  like  high  art.  Yet  all 
these  qualifications  are  necessary  if  the 
translation  is  to  be  a  success. 

For  in  order  to  fail  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  man  to  write  positively  badly! 
He  may  do  it  at  a  good  deal  less  ex- 
penditure of  self-respeot  than  that.    Let 


him  only  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed 
into  any  touch  of  modernity— hateful 
word!— let  him  employ  but  a  single 
syllable  that  recalls  to-day  in  any  of  its 
hundredfold-  aspects;  to-day's  news- 
paper, to-day's  novel,  to-day's  anything; 
nay,  let  him  merely  allow  us  to  per- 
ceive that  he  is  aware  of  being  him- 
self a  man  to  to-day,  and  the  spell  is 
broken!  Illusion  spreads  its  wings,  and 
flies.  Our  carefully  preserved  atmo- 
sphere shudders  around  us  like  a  badly 
shifted  transformation  scene.  We  dis- 
cover in  a  moment  that  it  is  no  longer 
our  archaic  author,  but  quite  another 
sort  of  person  who  is  addressing  us,  and 
the  translator  may  be  the  first  of  living 
philologists  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  but  so  far  as  the  pleasure  of 
mere  outsiders  like  myself  is  concerned 
he  might  as  well  never  have  attempted 
his  translation  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  both  these  books,  the 
reader  feels  from  the  first  page  that  he 
is  safe.  And  although  as  regards  the 
one  translated  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes 
the  nature  of  its  subject  might  seem  to 
take  it  out  of  the  category  of  the  books 
that  one  reads  for  pleasure  rather  than 
information  or  edification.  I  have  not 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  On  the  con- 
tra ry.  there  is  something  about  its 
peculiar  formlessness,  something  about 
its  very  irrelevance  and  scrappinoss— 
the  scrappiness,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
is  the  original  author's,  not  Mr. 
Stokes's— which  I  have  more  than  once 
recently  found  myself  relishing  when  a 
more  strenuous  or  sustained  work 
would  probably  have  failed. 

As  to  who  that  original  author  was, 
and  how  he  came  to  write  his  book,  I 
know  nothing  beyond  what  the  first  few 
pages  tell  me;  namely,  that  the  transla- 
tion is  made  from  the  fifteenth-century 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Rennes;  that  there  are  six  other  copies 
in  existence,  all  in  a  very  fragmentary 
condition;  that  in  its  original  form  the 
"Dindsenchas"  was  probably  put  to- 
gether in  theeleventh,  or  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  that  it  consists  of 
"a  collection  of  stories  (senchasa)  in 
Middle-Irish  prose  and  verse,  about  the 
names  of  noteworthy  places  (dind)   in 
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Ireland  —  plains,  mountains,  ridges, 
cairns,  lakes,  rivers,  fords,  estuaries, 
islands,  and  so  forth." 

As  an  Irish  guide-hook.  I  had  better 
hasten  to  state,  it  will  not  be  found  to 
suit  every  tourist!  Despite  this  exhaus- 
tive list  of  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  it  did  not  in  any  way  anticipate 
Mr.  Murray,  still  less  that  ideal  guide 
to  Ireland  which  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Its  nearest  modern  analogue  is  perhaps 
Dr.  Joyce's  well-known  "Irish  Names 
of  riaces,"  though  here  also  the  later 
work  has  nothing  to  dread  from  its  fore- 
runner. On  the  whole,  its  most  marked 
characteristic  is  its  impartiality.  Every 
section  begins  with  an  inquiry  as  to  how 
the  particular  place  in  question  re- 
ceived its  name,  and  the  answer  always 
follows  with  the  utmost  promptness, 
"A/  ansa,"  "Not  difficult."  Thereupon 
ensues  the  explanation,  with  which  you 
are  probably  perfectly  satisfied,  or 
would  be,  but  that  yon  have  no  sooner 
come  to  the  end  of  it  than  another  ex- 
planation equally  probable,  or  improb- 
able, starts  up,  and  is  offered  to  you  as 
its  rival. 

For  instance,  of  Laigin,  now  Leinster, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  from 

Laigin  or  laglncc,  that  is,  from  the  broad 
spears  which  the  Black  Foreigners 
brought  with  them  from  the  land  of  the 
Gauls.  Two  thousand  and  two  hundred 
was  their  complement.  Along  with 
Labraid  the  Exile,  that  is  Moen,  son  of 
Ailill  of  Aine,  that  army  went. 

Or— an  or  invariably  follows— it  is 
from 

the  spears  adorned  with  gold  and  silver 
which  the  craftsmen  of  Ireland  gave 
Lahraid  the  Exile,  that  is  Moen,  when  he 
and  Ernol1*  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
came  and  destroyed  the  kings  round 
Cobthach  Coelbreg  in  Dind  Rig. 

Or  again— there  is  no  end  to  our  author's 
conjectures— it  is  from 

Laigin,  quasi  laeg-fine,  the  family  of  the 
seed  of  Laegaire  Lore.  .  .  .  Three  names 
had  they  [tbe  Leinstermen],  to  wit,  Fir 
domnann,  Cailcoin.  and  Laigin,  and  it 
was  the  Gaileoin  that  nourished  Labraid 
during  his  exile  in  the  lands  of  the  Gauls. 


In  the  same  way  we  desire  possibly  to 
know  the  origin  of  Naas.  near  Punches- 
town,  and  we  promptly  learn  that 

Eochaid  the  Rough,  son  of  Dua  king 
of  Ireland,  made  a  proclamation  to  the 
men  of  Erin  to  come  and  cut  down  the 
Wood  of  Cuan  with  laigin  (broad-bladed 
lances),  hill-hooks,  and  hatchets  in  honor 
of  his  wife  Tailtiu.  ...  So  in  a  month 
they  cut  down  the  wood.  .  .  .  And  he 
asked  whether  any  of  the  men  of  Erin  had 
shirked  the  work.  Bri  Bruglas  answered, 
"Ireland's  three  rath-builders,  NAs,  and 
Rone,  and  Ailestar,  the  three  sons  of 
Dorncla."  "Let  them  be  killed  for  this," 
quoth  Tailtiu.  "Not  so,"  says  Eochaid, 
"  'tis  better  they  should  live  than  die,  but 
let  them  keep  on  building  raths."  "So 
be  it,"  replied  Tailtiu;  "let  them  build 
three  raths  for  me,"  Then  Nas  dug  his 
rath,  and  this  is  its  name  Nas. 

This  is  all  very  satisfactory,  or  would 
be  if  it  were  not  that  a  few  lines  later 
we  learn  that 

NAs  and  Boi,  two  daughters  of  Ruadri, 

king  of  Britain,  were  the  two  wives  of 
Lngh,  son  of  the  Seal  Balb,  "the  dumb 
Champion.**  Now  NAs  was  the  mother  of 
Ibee,  son  of  Lugh.  .  .  .  There  NAs  died, 
and  in  NAs  she  was  buried,  hence  it  is 
called  NAs. 

And  so  on  right  through  the  book. 
One  explanation  is  hardly  given  before 
it  is  ousted  by  another,  and  that  in  its 
turn  by  a  third,  the  author  himself  hav- 
ing apparently  no  preferences,  and  no 
reason  for  considering  one  origin  of  a 
name  a  bit  better  than  another,  till  the 
reader  is  left  at  last  afloat  upon  an 
illimitable  ocean  of  conjecture,  and 
probably  ends  by  declining  to  believe  in 
any  of  these  elaborate  explanations. 

Fortunately,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
matter,  seeing  that  a  pedantic  thirst 
after  absolute  accuracy  is  about  the  last 
thought  with  which  one  approaches 
such  books  as  these.  What  we  do  seek 
for  we  find  here  in  abundant  measure, 
although  the  treasure  is  a  little  ob- 
scured under  this  formidable  mass  of 
information.  Perhaps  the  nappies! 
fashion  of  approaching  the  book  is  to 
open  it  here  and  there  at  random,  and 
take  what  the  gods  send,  feeling  pretty 
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confident  that  some  dim  but  not  unsug- 
gestive  ray  of  antiquity  will  leap  out 
to  gladden  your  eyes.  That  some  of  the 
stories  told  are  rather  ugly,  there  is  no 
denying.  One  or  two  are  even  dis- 
gusting, while  a  considerable  number 
are  either  horrible,  or  else  puerile. 
Enough,  however,  remains,  when  these 
are  deducted,  to  make  it  a  very  genuine 
addition  to  the  too  short  list  of  early 
Irish  books  which  the  outsider  is  able 
to  read  and  to  enjoy.  The  very  names 
alone  are  apt  to  give  such  an  outsider  a 
not  perhaps  entirely  rational  satisfac- 
tion. "Iuchna  Curlylocks,"  "Eochaid 
the  Rough,"  "Athirne  the  Importunate," 
and  a  score  more  of  the  same  sort.  As 
regards  style,  although  the  scrappiness 
of  its  sections  prevents  the  stories  from 
having  that  sustained  beauty  which  we 
find  in  the  longer  tales  of  "Silva 
Gadelica,"  there  is  no  lack  of  touches 
full  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  belongs 
to  such  literature,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  it  alone. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  such  a  touch:— 

Uinche  went  from  the  battle  of  Ath 
Cinn  Mara,  which  he  had  fought  with 
Find,  and  came  to  the  foot  of  Druim  Den. 
between  two  waters.  .  .  .  And  he  divided 
his  men  into  three  sevens,  to  wit,  a  third 
for  felling  the  trees,  and  another  third  for 
slaughtering  the  people,  and  the  third 
third  for  burning  the  forts  and  the  other 
buildings.  After  a  year  Find  returned 
from  the  east,  and  saw  his  fort  quite 
naked,  smokeless,  houseless,  fireless — 
grass-grown  too,  quite  naked. 

Could  anything  express  more  per- 
fectly the  utter  extremity  of  the  desola- 
tion which  had  fallen  alike  upon  the  fort 
and  its  unhappy  master,  than  those  last 
two  lines?  ''What!  all  my  pretty  chick- 
ens and  their  dam!"  poor  Find,  like 
Macduff,  might  have  exclaimed.  Per- 
haps you  will  say  that  in  this  you  dis- 
cern the  translator's  hand,  so  let  us  take 
another  example  a  few  pages  further 
T)ack. 

Here  we  learn  that  .a  fair  was  or- 
dained to  be  kept  by  the  Leinstermen  of 
South  Gabur,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  men 
of    Ossory.    upon    the    first    of    every 


August.  And  if  they  continued  always 
to  hold  it  they  were  promised 

corn,  and  milk,  and  freedom  from  control 
of  any  other  province  in  Ireland.  That 
they  should  have  men,  royal  heroes,  tender 
women,  good  cheer  in  every  several  house, 
fruits,  and  nets  full  of  fish  from  their 
waters.  But  if  it  was  not  held  they  should 
have  decay,  and  early  greyness,  and  young 
kings. 

That  last  touch  is  very  characteristic, 
young  kings  (i.e.,  chiefs)  being  amongst 
the  worst  of  the  many  curses  of  the 
wretched  peasant  following  of  those 
days. 

Of  deliberately  poetical  description 
there  is  not  much  in  the  book.  What 
there  is,  however,  is  good,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  accounts  of  the  visions  of 
Cathair  Mor,  who  saw  in  his  sleep  a 
damsel  who  -was  "the  river  which  is 
called  Slaney,"  and  beside  her  he  saw 
her  son,  who  was  the  lake  that  was  born 
of  that  river:— 

A  lovely  hill  was  over  the  heads  of  them 
both,  higher  than  every  hill,  with  hosts 
thereon.  A  shining  tree  like  gold  stood 
on  that  hill;  because  of  its  height  it  would 
reach  to  the  clouds.  In  its  leaves  was 
every  melody.  And  its  fruit,  where  the 
wind  touched  it,  speckled  the  ground. 

Or,  better  still,  the  following  legend:— 

A  lurdflock  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
came  to  welcome  Saint  Patrick  when  he 
was  on  Cruachan  Aigle,  and  with  their 
wings  they  smote  the  lake,  so  that  it  be- 
came as  white  as  new  milk.  And  this  is 
what  they  used  to  say:  "O  help  of  the 
Gaels,  come!  Come!  Come  hither!"  That 
was  the  invitation  they  had  for  Patrick. 
So  Patrick  came  to  the  lake,  -and  blessed 
it.  Wherefore  Findloch  "White  Lake"  it 
is  called. 

Enough,  perhaps,  of  extracts,  though 
I  would  willingly  give  more,  the  rather 
that  the  "Rennes  Dindsenchas"  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  many  hands.  What  have 
been  given  will  be  enough  to  show  that 
the  charm  is  just  the  old  familiar 
charm,  the  charm  that  meets  us  in  all 
the  sagas,  and  nearly  all  the  legends, 
whether  their  original  home  was  the 
Hebrides,   or   Scandinavia.   Iceland,   or 
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Ireland.  What  that  charm  precisely  is, 
or  rather  what  the  elements  are  out  of 
which  it  is  composed,  it  is  less  easy  to 
say.  That  it  is  a  genuine  one  and  that 
it  appeals  to  a  good  many  readers  is 
clear,  since,  in  spite  of  that  almost  in- 
artistic addiction  to  blood-shedding 
which  ought  to  make  such  literature  ab- 
horrent to  an  age  as  shrinking  as  ours, 
we  find  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  -  >rt 
On  the  contrary,  its  popularity  seems  to 
be  even  on  the  increase,  and  is  likely  to 
be  so,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  for  a  good 
ma n j'  years  to  come. 

Possibly  the  joys  of  discovery  count 
for  something  in  the  matter.  We  dip 
again,  and  yet  again  into  these  myste- 
rious waters  of  antiquity,  and  each  time 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  ex- 
tracted some  new  archaic  gem,  some 
hitherto  unnoticed  treasure,  some  still 
more  amazing  fashion  of  approaching 
the  eternal  subjects  of  love,  hate, 
murder,  slaughter,  revenge,  and  so 
forth;  something,  at  any  rate,  which  no 
one  but  ourselves  has  ever  observed  be- 
fore, and  which  no  one  after  us  will 
perhaps  ever  take  the  trouble  to  observe 
again. 

Personally— though  I  confess  the  illus- 
tration may  appear  a  trifle  far-fetched- 
it  has  always  recalled  the  somewhat 
analogous  joys  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  pursuit  of  "surface  towing,"  if  any 
reader  of  this  review  has  ever  shared 
in  such  a  pastime.  Armed  with  a  long 
muslin  bag  or  net,  which  you  tie  to  the 
end  of  your  boat,  you  row  leisurely 
along,  your  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sur- 
face, in  search  of  certain  medusae,  chain 
salpse,  Portuguese  men-of-war,  and  sim- 
ilarly glassy  or  semi-glassy  denizens  of 
the  deep.  Generally  you  fail  to  see  any 
of  them,  and  go  home  vowing  that  their 
existence  is  a  mere  zoological  myth.  At 
last  a  halcyon  day  comes.  The  sea  is 
dead  calm;  the  water  limpidly  trans- 
parent. Little  by  little,  as  you  peer 
below  the  surface,  strange,  crystalline- 
looking  objects  begin  to  mount  towards 
you,  each  with  a  peculiar  heaving 
motion  of  its  own,  all,  or  nearly  all. 
glassily  transparent,  all  extremely  un- 
canny to  look  at,  yet  often  curiously 
beautiful;  each  a  living  individual,  or 


perchance  a  living  community,  for  these 
creatures  lead  for  the  most  part  an 
eminently  communistic  existence. 
They  are  so  unlike  anything  that  you 
probably  ever  saw  before  that  it  is 
only  while  they  are  actually  under  your 
eyes  that  you  seem  able  to  take  in  what 
their  make  and  semblance  is,  and  even 
then  you  are  puzzled  to  give  a  name 
to  it.  Are  they  of  the  nature  of  bells? 
or  of  the  nature  of  flowers?  or  of  bal- 
loons? or  what?  And  this  odd,  con- 
vulsive, heaving  movement— this  sys- 
tole and  diastole,  as  of  a  heart  acting 
on  its  own  account,  without  any  body  to 
sustain  it?  Are  we  to  call  it  swimming, 
or  floating,  or  what?  In  what  fashion 
do  the  creatures  behave  when  they  are 
at  home?  How  do  they  feed,  com- 
municate, make  love,  and  in  what 
manner  generally  is  their  mysterious 
existence  carried   on? 

Long  before  you  have  time  to  answer 
any  one  of  these  questions,  a  breeze  has 
probably  arisen.  Your  unearthly-look- 
ing visitors  have  sunk  from  the  surface, 
•  trailing  their  long  peduncles,  or  their 
endless  glassy  bells  behind  them,  and 
disappeared.  So  completely  have  they 
disappeared  that  you  find  yourself  con- 
sidering whether  you  had  really  ever 
seen  anything,  or  if  it  was  only  some 
odd  iridescent  condition  of  the  water 
that  had  for  a  moment  deceived  your 
eyes? 

Something  of  the  same  sort  of  baffled 
yet  fascinated  perplexity  is  apt  to  take 
hold  or'  the  mind  after  a  prolonged  con- 
templation of  these  waifs  and  strays  of 
an  irrecoverable  past.  Here,  too,  we 
begin  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  sort  of  primitive  complexity, 
combined  with  a  still  more  obvious 
primitive  simplicity.  Here,  too,  we 
have  to  rub  our  eyes  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  how  such  oddly 
behaved  beings  managed  to  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  marry,  and  carry  on  the  ordinary 
course  of  existence— during  those  brief 
intervals,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  were 
not  actually  employed  in  killing  one  an- 
other! 

It  is  so  extremely  improbable  that  we 
shall  ever  learn  much  more  about  these- 
matters  than  we  do  at  present,  that  it 
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is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  restrain  such 
curiosity,  and  surrender  ourselves 
singly  to  their  charm;  a  charm  which 
once  you  have  surrendered  yourself  to, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  shake  yourself  free 
from  again,  and  which  may  even— if 
you  are  a  scribbling  person — come  to 
exercise  an  odd  effect  upon  your  own 
after-history. 

For  this  is  the  point  towards  which  1 
have  all  this  time  been  travelling! 
From  admiration  to  imitation  is  with 
some  of  us  not  a  very  long  step.  A  rash 
one,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  but  for  that 
very  reason  all  the  more  enticing.  A 
sudden  desire  comes  over  the  admirer 
to  try  whether  he  too  cannot  play  some 
little  tune  of  his  own  upon  these  archaic 
pipes,  whether  his  own  fingers  cannot 
awaken  some  feeble  echo  of  that  melody 
which  so  charms  him  in  the  original. 
Pens  and  paper  being  fatally  handy,  the 
temptation  becomes  irresistible.  The 
cacoethes  scribendi  develops  itself  in  its 
most  virulent  form,  and  almost  before 
he  has  begun  to  realize  what  he  is  about 
the  deed  is  done! 

Even  now,  even  after  he  has  actually 
yielded  to  the  temptation  and  per- 
petrated his  doubtless  somewhat  piti- 
able imitation,  the  literary  adventurer 
might  escape  blame,  if  only  he  would 
have  the  sense  to  keep  his  transgres- 
sions to  himself.  Consigned  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  his  bureau— better  still,  of 
his  waste-paper  basket,  first  and  most 
valuable  of  all  the  aids  to  literature!— 
they  would  do  him  no  particular  dis- 
credit. Writers,  however,  are  not  a 
reticent  race,  and  sooner  or  later  even 
the  least  admirable  of  these  peclu's  is 
apt  to  struggle  into  daylight.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  matter  becomes 
serious,  and  that  the  question  arises 
with  regard  to  which  I  would  earnestly 
crave  a  dispassionate  opinion.  Let  us 
suppose  that  our  literary  adventurer 
does  yield,  and  that  he  has  even  been  so 
far  deserted  by  his  good  angel  as  to 
print  and  publish  his  imitation,  is  he 
henceforward  to  be  regarded— I  am 
asking  the  question  in  all  seriousness 

as  a  lost  soul,  as  a  pernicious  and  a 
perjured  forger  for  so  doing? 
observe  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 


tion does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon 
how  far  such  attempts  are,  or  ever  can 
be,  successful.  The  bar  before  which 
our  imaginary  author  is  standing  is  not 
a  literary  or  an  aesthetic,  but  a  purely 
and  most  formidably  moral  one.  It  may 
certainly  be  a  comfort  to  those  who  take 
an  austere  view  of  such  transgressions 
to  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  al- 
most always  do  fail.  This,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  inherent  immortality,  the  nearer 
that  the  imitator  went  to  success  the 
deeper  would  be  his  guilt!  Supposing— 
I  say  supposing,  because  one  may  really 
suppose  anything— that  for  once  he  did 
not  fail— supposing  that  he  succeeded  in 
producing  so  ingenious  an  imitation,  so 
steeped  in  the  colors  of  his  elected  period 
so  discreet  in  its  modifications,  so  slyly, 
delicately  archaic  in  all  its  details  as  to 
deceive  the  very  elect— what  then? 
Would  his  guilt  be  thereby  lessened? 
On  the  Contrary,  it  is  clear  that  from 
our  present  point  of  view  it  would  only 
be  increased  tenfold. 

And  this  is  really  the  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter; so,  for  fear  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing, I  had  better  repeat  it.  It  is  not  <a 
question  as  to  whether  wre  ever  can  suc- 
ceed in  such  imitation,  but  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  wish  or  even  to 
try  to  succeed.  The  point  may  appear 
to  be  one  of  the  smallest  possible  impor- 
tance, especially  considering  the  in- 
finitesimal value  of  most  of  such 
imitations,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  small 
as  may  at  first  appear,  and  has  decid- 
edly larger  bearings. 

For  to  write  badly  is  after  all  only 
to  prove  oneself  human;  but  to  go  about 
telling— worse,  printing— lies  is  surely 
the  very  superfluity  of  naughtiness? 
Yet  this,  or  something  very  like  this,  is 
what  you  find  you  are  regarded  as  doing 
if  you  allow  yourself  to  print  what  any 
one — the  least  informed,  the  most  care- 
less reader  in  the  world— could  possibly 
mistake  for  a  genuine  transcript  from 
some  ancient  work  or  manuscript.  Sud- 
denly, to  your  unspeakable  dismay,  you 
find  that  you  are  regarded— and  by  the 
last  people  probably  by  whom  you 
should  wish  to  be  so  regarded— as  a  dis- 
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honest  person,  a  literary  humbug,  a  jay 
dressed  up  in  peacocks'  leathers— au 
impostor,  iu  short— one  who,  not  content 
with  tampering  profanely  with  things 
too  high  for  him,  goes  out  of  his  way  In 
order  to  try  to  deceive  his  betters! 
Really  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  ultra- 
sensitive, or  to  take  any  very  exalted 
view  of  your  own  virtues  in  order  to 
wince  before  such  an  accusation  as 
that! 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  upon 
mature  reflection  the  culprit  begins  to 
take  part  with  his  accusers,  so  far  at 
Least  as  to  perceive  that  there  really  is 
something  to  be  said  for  their  point  of 
view,  and  to  wonder  a  little  that  it  had 
not  struck  him  before.  To  "invent  a 
saint"  for  instance!  Stated  thus  plainly 
and  baldly,  it  certainly  does  seem  to  be 
an  indecorous,  not  to  say  profane  pro- 
ceeding. When  charged,  moreover,  by 
his  archaeological  Rhadamanthus  with 
the  offence,  and  asked  for  his  excuse, 
the  offender  can  only  feebly  stammer 
•out  that  he  "really  meant  no  harm." 
Naturally  Rhadamanthus  declines  to  ac- 
cept such  lame  excuses  as  these,  and 
who  shall  call  Rhadamanthus  ungentle, 
unfair,  for  so  doing?  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not! 

A  less  lame  and  not  a  less  truthful 
excuse  would  have  been  for  the  culprit 
to  declare  that  the  imitation  was  not. 
upon  his  honor,  half  so  much  meant  as 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  Rhada- 
manthus or  any  one  else,  as  a  more  or 
onscious  putting  of  himself  into 
the  same  mental  attitude  and  above  all 
into  the  same  environments  as  his 
originals.  There  are  days,  and  there 
are  assuredly  scenes,  when  this  old  and 
vanished  world— call  it  early  Christian 
or  late  Pagan  as  you  like— is  not  half 
so  completely  vanished  as  most  people 
imagine;  scenes  where  it  does  not  need 
to  be  very  deeply  versed  in  the  lore  of 
primitive  monk  or  of  Ossianic  bard  in 
order  to  feel  that  some  dim  belated  sur- 
vival of  their  spirit  is  hovering  mys- 
tically around  you  still.  The  dead  past 
of  any  given  region  is  seldom  absolutely 
dead,  and  in  some  moods  and  under 
certain  skies  it  is  often  surprisingly, 
even  startlingly  alive. 


The  Atlantic  is  perhaps  of  all  still  ex- 
tant and  surviving  magicians  the  most 
potent  in  this  art  of  conjuring  up  and 
rejuvenating  a  world  which  has  never 
entirely  ceased  to  rustle  and  whisper 
along  his  shores.  Place  yourself  also 
there,  and  listen  with  sufficient  docility 
to  his  rather  inarticulate  teachings,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  important 
secrets  he  may  not  some  day  murmur 
suddenly  info  your  ears.  Emanations 
with  the  very  thinnest  of  white  misty 
finger-tips  may  be  seen  to  flit  silently 
out  of  the  seaweeds,  as  you  crunch  your 
way  homeward  towards  evening  over 
the  rocks.  Incorporeal  presences  — 
which  can  be  perfectly  well  seen  so  long 
as  you  do  not  look  directly  at  them— 
peer  suddenly  at  you  from  behind  some 
glittering  rock,  or  glide  away  into 
deeper  water  as  you  run  your  boat  in- 
shore. The  changelessness  of  every- 
thing above,  about,  and  around  you. 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  illusion.  Why 
should  only  the  men  and  women;  why, 
still  more,  should  those  unseen  pres- 
ences who  took  so  keen  an  interest  in 
the  men  and  women,  alone  have  van- 
ished, when  rock  and  stream,  hill  and 
glen,  cloud-filled  sky,  waste  of  silvery 
wrater,  and  purple  stretch  of  plain  or 
bog.  are  all  so  exactly  the  same  as  they 
have  always  been? 

A  good  deal  of  talk  goes  on  in  these 
days  about  the  Celtic  spirit,  but  does 
any  one  really  know  what  that  spirit  is? 
Has  any  one  ever  tracked  it  to  its  secret 
home;  ascertained  where  it  was  born 
and  of  what  elements  it  was  originally 
composed?  If  we  look  at  it  closely  and 
quite  dispassionately,  is  it  not  nearly  as 
much  a  topographical  as  either  a  philo- 
logical or  an  ethnological  spirit?  Cer- 
tainly if  "the  breath  of  Celtic  eloquence" 
is  not  also  to  some  degree  the  breath 
of  the  Atlantic,  I  should  be  puzzled  to 
define  what  it  is.  So  soft,  and  so  loud; 
so  boisterous,  and  so  heady;  extremely 
enervating,  according  to  some  people's 
opinion,  but  oh,  how  subtly,  how  fas- 
cinatingly intoxicating,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  property  of  any  one  creed,  age, 
or  condition  of  life,  any  more  than  it  is 
of  any  one  set  of  political  convictions. 
We  can  only  say  of  it  that  like  other 
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breaths  it  blowetli  where  it  listeth. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  Clan-na-Gael,  any 
more  than  there  is  between  it  and 
Landlords'  Conferences  or  Diocesan 
Synods.  Nay,  may  we  not  even  go 
further?  May  we  not  say  that  a  prosaic 
pure-bred  East  Briton— the  child  of  two 
incredulous  Bible-reading  parents— may 
in  time  grow  positively  Celtic  in  spirit 
if  only  he  will  surrender  himself  ab- 
solutely to  these  influences;  if  only  he 
will  fling  away  his  miserable  reason, 
and  refuse  from  this  day  forward  to  dis- 
believe anything,  especially  anything 
that  strikes  him  as  absolutely  impossi- 
ble? 

And  is  not  the  converse  proposition  at 
least  equally  true?  May  not  a  very 
Celt  of  the  Celts— an  0  or  a  Mac  into 
whose  veins  no  minim  of  Saxon  blood 
has  ever  entered  since  the  Creation- 
become  so  un-Celtlike  in  his  inner  man, 
so  be-Saxonized  if  one  may  use  the 
phrase,  in  the  atmosphere  of  caucuses 
and  committee  rooms;  so  appallingly 
practical,  so  depressingly  hardheaded, 
nay— if  the  corruption  be  carried  far 
enough— actually  so  logical,  that  at  last, 
as  a  Celt,  he  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  said  to  have  any  existence  at  all? 

My  austere  friend  Rhadamanthus, 
however,  sits  by  with  bended  brows, 
and  sees  neither  point  nor  application  in 
all  this  nonsense.  Under  that  chilling 
glance  our  poor  little  excuses  melt  and 
wither  away  like  the  ghosts  of  the  past 
before  the  tests  of  the  present.  Liter* 
ary  forgery  is  for  him  literary  forgery, 
and  Imaginary  saints  are  imaginary 
saints;  and  the  fact  that  the  forgery  was 
only  half  intentional,  and  that  the  saint 
has  at  least  some  of  the  traits  of  his 
originals,  and.  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
miraculous,  really  makes  fewer  claims 
upon  credibility  than  his  genuine 
brothers,  avails  nothing  before  that  in- 
corruptible censor. 

Being  unable,  therefore,  either  to  cor- 
rupt or  to  appease  Rhadamanthus, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  appeal  to 
a  wider  circle,  and  ask  for  a  little  direct 
guidance  upon  a  point  not  without  im- 
portance to  the  craft  to  which  a  good 
many  of  us  have  the  honor  to  belong. 


For  let  not  any  brother  or  sister  ro- 
mancer, however  wary,  imagine  that 
he  or  she  is  perfectly  safe  from  similar 
accusations!  If  the  rash  purveyor  of 
imaginary  sagas  and  chronicles  stands 
in  rather  more  immediate  peril,  any 
unsuspecting  novelist,  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  his  calling,  may  one  of  these 
days  discover  that  his  feet  have  been 
caught  in  just  the  same  uncomfortable 
moral  quagmire.  He  has  constructed, 
we  will  suppose,  some  harmless  little 
figment,  based  upon  the  past,  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  naturally  proceeds  to  pro- 
vide it  with  its  appropriate  puppet. 
He  places  his  legend  in  the  mouth  of 
some  imaginary  narrator;  he  further 
thinks  it  necessary,  possibly,  to  provide 
it  with  a  preface,  purporting  to  be  by 
some  equally  imaginary  editor.  He 
may  even  carry  his  system  of  calculated 
deception  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  par- 
ticular trunk,  hollow  tree,  chest,  or 
similar  receptacle  in  which  he  assures 
his  public  that  the  original  documents 
were  found.  These  preliminaries  over, 
out  trots  the  little  impostor,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  strut  and  to  gambol  about  with 
as  much  air  of  reality  as  his  creator  is 
able  to  endow  him  with. 

Naturally  he  seldom  succeeds  in  tak- 
ing in  any  one,  and  a  tolerant  smile  is 
about  the  most  violent  form  of  applause 
which  his  efforts  awaken.  Now  and 
then,  however,  it  happens,  genera lly 
from  some  purely  accidental  circum- 
stance, that  he  does  succeed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  passing  off  as  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  be.  Just  for  a  brief  instant, 
never  longer,  the  little  rascal  passes 
muster,  until,  detection  falling  suddenly 
upon  him,  down  he  topples,  his  care- 
fully painted  mask  falls  off,  his  gaily 
bedizened  mummer's  weeds  are  plucked 
from  his  shoulders,  and  he  disappears 
into  one  of  those  innumerable  dust-bins 
which  yawn  for  old  clothes,  for  broken 
toys,  and  for  ephemeral  literature. 

Peace  be  to  his  harmless  ashes,  seeing 
that  he  but  shares  the  fate  of  incom- 
parably greater  and  more  ambitious 
efforts!  Not  at  all  peaceful,  however, 
may  be  the  effect  of  that  brief  appear- 
ance upon  the  unfortunate  inventor.  It 
was  once  upon  a  time  the  fate  of  the 
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writer  of  these  very  lines  to  receive  a 
letter  from  an  esteemed,  although  per- 
sonally unknown,  correspondent  in 
which  the  following  words  occurred: 
"If  your  book"  (naming  the  poor  de- 
funct puppet)  "really  is  by  the  person 
it  purports  to  be  by,  I  find  it  very  inter- 
esting. If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
fictitious  narrative  invented  by  yourself, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  such  decep- 
tions as  justifiable." 

Now.  will  any  one  kindly  say  what 
answer  a  story-teller  is  to  make  to  such 
a  letter  as  that,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  safer, 
as  well  as  even  civiller,  not  to  answer 
it  at  all?  Really,  poor  Master  Mer- 
curius  is  to  be  pitied,  and  has  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  He  tries  to  amuse  his 
honored  patrons;  he  does  his  little  best; 
he  skips  and  capers  about  with  all  the 
art  he  can  muster.  No  lofty  purposes 
has  he.  He  knows  nothing  of  such 
matters.  He  is  only  a  rather  indifferent 
actor,  and  his  business,  like  any  other 
actor's,  is  to  carry  on  his  little  illusion 
to  the  end,  and  then  to  retire  quietly 
behind  the  scenes.  He  succeeds  per- 
haps for  the  moment  almost  beyond  his 
expectations,  and  lo!  when  he  looks,  it 
not  for  applause,  at  least  for  tolerance, 
he  hears  himself  hooted  by  his  audience 
as  a  "forger"  and  "impostor."  After 
this  it  strikes  me  that  he  had  very  much 
better  vanish  entirely  from  the  stage, 
or  at  any  rate  confine  himself  to  recit- 
ing moral  tales,  and  the  strictly  vera- 
cious "fairy  tales  of  science"  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

His  great  elder  brother— he  who 
handles  the  lyre— never  had  his  liberty 
curtailed  in  this  autocratic  fashion! 
Apollo  has  always  been  allowed  to  do 
exactly  as  he  likes.  Apollo  may  pre- 
tend to  be  anything  or  any  one  he 
pleases.  Apollo  may  embroider  to  his 
heart's  content.  Apollo,  I  feel  sure, 
might  even  "invent  saints,"  and  no  one 
would  be  so  rude  as  to  call  Apollo  a 
forger  for  so  doing.  That  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  brothers  is  vast  I  admit— far 
be  it  from  me  to  seek  to  diminish  it.  So 
vast  that  the  loftier  one  might  fairly 
decline  to  acknowledge  the  relationship, 
or  at  least  declare  that  it  had  never  been 
spoken    of    openly    in    the    family.    In 


spite  of  this  haughtiness  on  the  part  of 
Apollo  there  are  enough  traits  in  com- 
mon, however,  between  them  to  estab- 
lish that  such  a  tie  does  exist,  and  in 
auy  case  the  more  obscure,  the  less  con- 
sidered, the  less  respectable  even  a 
claimant  for  justice,  the  greater  the 
need  surely  that  it  should  be  strictly 
and  even  amply  meted  out  to  him. 

riainly,  what  the  situation  requires 
is  some  authoritative  tribunal,  one  that 
would  decide  upon  such  points  as  we 
have  just  been  considering,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  them  finally.  Similar 
tribunals,  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, sit  to  decide  the  equally  knotty 
points  which  arise  in  connection  with 
t lie  games  played  out  upon  the  board  of 
green  cloth.  Our  little  game  of  fiction 
requires  to  have  its  laws  no  less  rigidly 
defined,  indeed  in  one  respect  it  requires 
it  more,  seeing  that  cheating— scandal- 
ous as  that  may  sound— actually  forms 
an  indispensable  part  and  parcel  of  our 
calling.  Let  us  hasten  then  to  discover 
such  a  tribunal,  and,  when  we  have 
found  it,  let  us  submit  ourselves  cheer- 
fully and  whole-heartedly  to  its  rulings. 
Before  allowing  our  vagrant  pens  to 
take  any  further  liberties  with  kings, 
queens,  bards,  chiefs,  culdees— with  any 
one  that  belongs  to  the  past,  but  espe- 
cially with  saints— let  us  ascertain  how 
far  such  liberties  are  permissible,  and 
how  far  they  are  not;  what  in  short  is  to 
be  regarded  as  honest  cheating,  and 
wrhat  as  dishonest.  Where  such  an  ab- 
solutely authoritative  tribunal  is  to  be 
found,  and  who  the  literary  Caesar  is 
that  we  are  to  get  to  preside,  over  it,  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment perceive.  Doubtless,  however,  it 
might  be  found,  and  then  all  our  woes 
would  be  at  an  end.  Henceforward  it 
would  only  have  to  speak,  and  we 
should  obey.    I  appeal  unto  Caesar! 

Emily  Lawless. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE   ROMANTIC    SIDE    OF   MONTAIGNE. 

An  accomplished  writer  of  the  day  has 
left  an  unfinished  romance  in  which  he 
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has  introduced  as  characters  three 
notable  men  of  the  sixteenth  century— 
Ronsard,  Montaigne,  and  Bruno.  The 
career  of  any  one  of  the  three  might 
readily  lend  itself  to  effective  romantic 
treatment,  and  form  the  centre  of  a  fas- 
cinating story,  without  the  writer  hav- 
ing to  draw  largely  upon  his  historical 
imagination.  Bruno  has  himself  fur- 
nished the  framework  and  the  dialogue 
of  a  historical  romance  in  those 
symposia  of  his,  the  scene  of  which  is 
pitched  in  the  England  of  the  spacious 
days  of  great  Elizabeth,  and  the  threads 
of  the  political,  intellectual,  and  social 
intercourse  between  Scotland  and 
France  could,  without  doing  violence  to 
historical  truth,  be  gathered  up  in 
Ronsard.  But  Montaigne  is  even  more 
adaptable  to  the  purposes  of  the  ro- 
mance-writer than  Ronsard  or  Bruno. 
Not  only  was  he,  on  the  spiritual  side, 
susceptible  to  the  many  and  varied  in- 
fluences of  the  time  in  religion,  phi- 
losophy, science,  and  art,  but  he  was  in 
closest  contact  with  the  social  and 
political  life  of  France.  It  is  an 
erroneous  view  that  pictures  him  as  a 
philosophical  recluse  who  shut  himself 
up  in  his  library  before  he  was  forty  to 
meditate  upon  the  meaning  of  life.  He 
was  emphatically  a  man  of  his  time,  and 
the  dramatic  interest  of  his  career  con- 
sists in  this,  that  he  abandoned  the  pur- 
suit of  his  own  ideal  and  retreated  to 
his  castle,  not  pour  micu.r  80 titer,  but 
because,  so  far  as  he  cared  thenceforth, 
the  field  was  lost.  His  retirement  was 
a  confession  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
mend  the  time. 

And  in  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  outlook  there  was  some  excuse  for 
indifference.  It  was  an  era  of  chaos. 
Under  cover  of  the  warring  strife  of 
tactions,  private  revenge  and  personal 
ambition  were  active  in  fomenting 
crimes  innumerable.  As  it  has  been 
epigrammatlcally  expressed,  one  could 
never  be  certain  in  those  days  whether 
the  sunlight  in  the  distance  gleamed 
from  the  sword  or  the  sickle— whether 
the  smoke  rose  from  the  stubble  or  the 
village  steeple. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  was  also 
one  of  new  ideas  and  larger  outlook. 


Nor  was  the  civil  strife  entirely  destitute 
of  redeeming  features.  Although  fra- 
ternal hatred  may  have  been  the 
dominant  note  in  the  strife  between 
Catholic  and  Huguenot,  still  there  were 
surely  some  who  were  actuated  by  the 
loftiest  motives;  there  were  courageous 
men  and  women  in  all  the  factions; 
pure-hearted  devotion  and  the  mas- 
culine virtues  had  not  quite  forsaken 
the  land.  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  is  not, 
we  hope,  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
there  were  men  as  valorous  as  the  "gen- 
tlemen of  France"  and  women  as  true 
as  the  proud  lady  he  wrooed. 

In  the  unfinished  romance  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  Mr. 
Walter  Pater's  theme  is  rather  the  in- 
ward than  the  outward  life  of  his  hero, 
and  we  are  led  to  anticipate  the  solu- 
tion of  the  plot  in  the  attainment  of 
"peace— the  harmony  of  the  heart  with 
itself,"  and  not  in  any  external  satisfac- 
tion. Such  being  the  nature  of  the 
story,  Ronsard,  Montaigne,  and  Bruno 
appear  rather  as  landing-stages  in  a 
spiritual  progress  than  as  men.  While 
on  artistic  grounds  this  may  be  a  justi- 
fiable device,  we  do  not  know  but  that 
the  object  might  be  equally  well  served 
l»y  associating  the  hero  of  a  romance 
with  the  real  Bruno,  the  real  Ronsard, 
or  the  real  Montaigne,  rather  than  with 
the  brilliant  epitome  of  a  system  or  the 
epigrammatic  generalization  of  a  ten- 
dency.  As  a  formative  force  a  living 
personality  is  superior  to  the  abridg- 
ment of  a  book. 

Montaigne  lived  some  fifty-nine  years 
in  the  world,  and,  although  the  time 
during  which  his  essays  more  or  less 
engaged  his  attention  bulks  most 
largely  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  never 
tire  of  their  charm,  it  was  not  of  most 
importance  to  Montaigne  himself.  We 
are  sometimes  apt  to  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  because  we  know 
many  of  the  details  of  his  life,  because 
he  confides  to  us  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  shares  with  us  his  speculations  on 
the  deeper  mysteries  of  life,  that  we 
know  Montaigne  the  man.  We  are  told, 
for  example,  that  he  learned  to  lisp  in 
Latin,  that  while  quite  young  he  became 
familiar  with  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Terence 
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and  Flautus,  not  as  writers  of  school- 
books,  but  as  authors  iu  whom  he  took 
a  real  interest.  We  know,  moreover. 
that  while  he  was  versed  in  the  human- 
ities, he  could  never  learn  to  swim, 
fence,  vault  or  leap;  that  his  only  exer- 
cise was  riding,  and  he  could  sit  in  the 
-addle  all  day;  that  he  had  no  voice  for 
music,  and  could  not  play  on  any  instru- 
ment. But  obviously  a  man  might  have 
all  the  accomplishments  and  defects  we 
have  mentioned  and  nor  be  Montaigne 
or  anything  like  him.  We  do  not  know 
a  man  by  reading  over  a  catalogue  of  his 
accomplishments,  or  even  by  mastering 
a  subtle  analysis  of  his  philosophical 
opinions. 

We  have  a  hundred  estimates  of 
Montaigne  the  essayist  for  one  we  have 
of  Montaigne  the  man.  Yet  Montaigne 
the  man  is  a  subject  of  great  Interest. 
Of  his  college  days,  of  the  French 
student-life  of  the  time,  of  the  scenes 
in  the  Guienne  Rebellion,  of  which  lie 
was  a  witness,  there  is  much  could  be 
told.  How  he  ran  the  career  of  folly, 
"youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the 
helm."  how  he  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
life  of  that  old  Paris  of  which  he  was  s«» 
fond,  we  are  apt  not  to  see  when  we 
regard  him  as  an  essayist,  and  nothing 
else,  instead  of  as  a  man  of  the  world. 
and  a  man  of  the  world  of  .that  time. 
We  are  apt  to  slur  over  the  fact  that  he 
was  familiar  at  the  court  of  the  Valois 
kings,  and  that  he  was  no  stranger  in 
the  camp.  He  was  present  at  some  of 
the  critical  battles  and  sieges  of  the 
period;  he  saw  one  of  the  kings  of 
France  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance 
killed  in  a  tilt;  he  accompanied  another 
to  Lorraine  to  be  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  duke  to  one  of  the  French 
princesses;  he  knew  and  often  met 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  the  French 
court. 

Talent,  according  to  Goethe,  is  formed 
in  retirement;  character  in  the  active 
life  of  the  world.  Montaigne's  talents 
were  shaped  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  father,  who  followed  an  original 
and  sound  system  of  instruction  with 
great  success;  his  character  was  formed 
in  the  dissolute  society  of  tile  Valois 
court.    But  happily  the  fashionable  life 


of  old  Paris  was  not  the  only  formative 
influence  of  his  life.  Before  the  years 
of  his  youth  were  quite  spent  he  formed 
that  memorable  friendship  of  his  with 
Boetie — a  friendship  which,  although  its 
duration  was  only  too  brief,  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  character.  Mon- 
taigne and  Boetie  had  heard  of  and 
liked  each  other  before  they  actually 
met.  and  from  the  moment  of  their 
meeting  to  the  death  of  Boetie,  six  years 
later,  they  were  the  closest  and  most 
devoted  of  friends. 

Whether,  as  has  been  conjectured,  it 
was  the  influence  of  Boetie  which  with- 
drew Montaigne— who  at  the  date  of 
their  first  meeting  was  about  twenty- 
four— from  his  indulgence  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  capital  and  the  court,  one 
does  not  know.  But  beyond  question  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  true  conception 
of  the  man  until  we  have  realized  the  in- 
tluence  Boetie  exercised  over  him.  For 
Boetie  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
characters  of  the  time,  a  man  of  real 
genius,  and  the  Frenchman  perhaps 
who  had  it  in  him  to  evolve  order  out  of 
the  chaos  of  civil  and  religious  strife. 
He  was  a  born  leader  of  reform  and  a 
foe  of  despotism  long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  dreamt  of.  What  manner  of 
man  he  was  we  may  gather  from  senti- 
ments like  these,  to  which  he  gave  ex- 
pression in  a  treatise  written  in  his 
early  youth:— 

Let  us  give  them  (despots)  nothing,  and 
they  will  dry  up  and  die  like  trees,  the 
roots  of  which  are  deprived  of  nourish- 
ment. 

You  sow  your  fruits  that  he  may  ravage 
them;  you  furnish  and  fill  yonr  houses 
that  he  may  have  something  to  steal;  you 
bring  up  your  daughters  that  he  may  slake 
his  luxury;  you  bring  up  your  sons  that 
he  may  take  them  to  be  butchered  in  the 
wars,  to  be  the  ministers  of  his  avarice, 
the  executors  of  his  vengeance;  you  dis- 
figure your  forms  by  labor  that  lie  may 
cocker  himself  in  delight  and  wallow  in 
nasty  and  disgusting  pleasures. 

To  understand  Montaigne,  we  must 
remember  that  the  man  who  enter- 
tained notions  like  these  was  his  dear- 
est friend;  that  he  was  devoted  to  him 
as  he  never  was  to  any  one  else  in  the 
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world;  that  their  souls  "mixed  and 
melted  into  one  another  so  completely 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  the  join  left." 
Indeed,  this  friendship  was  the  great 
fact  of  Montaigne's  life. 

Had  Boetie  only  lived,  how  different 
might  the  life  of  Montaigne  have  been! 
Perhaps  there  would  have  been  no 
essays,  but  in  their  stead  something 
which,  excellent  though  it  might  have 
been,  would  have  given  the  world  Jess 
delight.  Or  quite  as  likely  he  would 
have  been  known  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  as  a  great  statesman,  one  of 
the  makers  of  a  better  and  more  pros- 
perous France  than  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  What  a  chance  for  France  if  she 
had  had  a  man  like  Boetie  at  the  helm 
in  those  critical  years!  But  such  was 
not  to  be,  and  at  one  time  France 
seemed  <>n  the  point  of  losing  not  only 
Boetie  but  Montaigne  also. 

Gaston  de  Latour  in  Mr.  Walter 
Pater's  story  mounts  the  tower  at 
Chartres,  and  looks  over  "the  south- 
west country  of  peach-blossom  and  vine 
which  sometimes  decoyed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  sea  and  beyond  it  to  "that 
new  world  of  the  Indies,"  which  was 
held  to  explain  a  certain  softness  in  the 
air  from  that  quarter." 

Boetie  and  Montaigne  in  their  time 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  sea  with  other 
thoughts  than  Gaston's.  For  when  eon- 
fusion  and  discord  appeared  to  be  con- 
ing to  a  height,  that  young  apostle  of 
liberty  proposed  to  his  friend  that  they 
should  together  bid  a  long  adieu  to  their 
native  land  and  seek  a  new  home  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Doubtless  [he  wrote  to  Montaigne  and 
his  friend  Belot]  the  gods,  when  they  re- 
solved to  devastate  Europe  by  war,  and 
changed  the  aspect  of  our  fields  deserted 
by  l:i  borers,  prepared  a  new  world  for  the 
people  to  fly  to;  and  this  is  the  world 
which  now  in  this  age  has  arisen  out  of 
the  sea.  There  we  are  told  the  earth 
shows  scarcely  any  sign  of  inhabitants; 
the  light  soil  waits  for  the  crooked  plough, 
and  having  as  yet  produced  nothing,  asks 
for  cultivation.  There  boundless  fields 
acknowledge  the  first-comer  as  lord,  and 
become  the  property  of  the  man  who  tills 
them.    There    lies    our    path!     Out    with 


the  sail  and  the  oar!  From  that  distant 
shore  I  shall  not  see,  despairing,  thy 
agony,  O  France!  I  shall  not  see  thee 
throw  up  thy  arms  to  the  angry  gods! 
There,  far  from  civil  war,  I  will  choose  an 
abiding-place,  and  as  a  stranger  will  cul- 
tivate my  humble  domains.  There,  with 
you,  oh,  my  friends,  whatever  place  be 
allotted  to  me,  I  will  take  refuge  from  my 
country's  ruin. 

While  he  was  under  the  spell  of  his 
friend  we  can  well  believe  that  Mon- 
taigne was  infected  by  his  heroic  mood, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  ready  with 
him  to  wTork  out  his  destiny  in  exile. 
The  essayist  is  apparently  as  far  re- 
moved as  we  can  possibly  conceive  from 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  thought  and 
feeling.  Yet  nearly  a  century  before 
them  he  may  have  seriously  contem- 
plated expatriation  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  which  actuated  them.  The 
new  world  with  its  aborigines,  who 
were  reported  to  be  without  magistrates 
and  without  law,  and  yet  to  live  more 
happily,  honestly,  and  regularly  than 
civilized  Frenchmen,  always  com- 
manded his  curiosity  and  admiration. 
A  state  of  nature  was.  to  his  mind,  a 
state  of  happiness.  Boetie's  exhorta- 
tions were  in  harmony  with  those 
It<nisseau-like  doctrines  of  his  which 
were  always  obtruding  themselves  in 
his  mind.  They  appealed  to  his  earliest 
associations.  It  was  part  of  his  father's 
scheme  of  education  to  accustom  him  to 
hardship  and  the  meanest  and  most 
common  way  of  living.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  sent  him  when  a  child  to  be 
brought  up  among  the  villagers,  and  to 
this  he  ascribes  the  "very  kind  inclina- 
tion to  the  meaner  sort  of  people"  which 
he  always  claimed  to  possess.  Never- 
theless, one  cannot  easily  imagine  him 
settled  with  some  of  the  peasants  from 
his  estate  on  a  domain  in  the  New 
Arcadia,  raising  wheat  and  corn  crops 
from  the  virgin  soil,  smoking  his  peace- 
ful pipe  before  his  log-cabin  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  and  chatting  with  Boetie 
and  Belot  of  the  old  country  and  past 
times.  It  was,  however,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  fancy,  one  of  the  might-have- 
beens  of  his  life,  for,  under  the  influence 
of  Boetie,  with  that  strong  friend  by  his 
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side,  lie  might  have  done  much,  and 
whether  in  exile  or  at  home  would  have 
attained  to  a  manlier  and  more  consis- 
tent character  than  the  writer  of  the 
essays  suggests. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be.  Boetie  died, 
and  Montaigne,  left  alone,  forsook  the 
field,  resigned  his  oflSce  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux,  married  (but  not  his 
first  love),  and  sought  in  his  chateau  a 
refuge  from  the  worries  and  tempta- 
tions of  a  world  turned  topsy-turvy. 

So  it  is  sometimes  said  with  an  eye 
to  effect.    But  his  retirement  was  not 
absolute  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 
He  emerged  from   his  retreat  often  or 
than  we  have  record  of;  and  on  those 
occasions  on  which  we  see  him  make 
his  excursions,  he  does  not  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  recluse  of  conven- 
tional fancy   or  to  the  prototype  of  a 
Pilgrim   Father.    Nine  years   after  he 
had,  like  a  rescued  mariner,  hung  up  his 
votive  tablet  at  Montaigne, he  put  out  to 
a    again    and    made  the   grand   tour 
through  France,   Germany,   the  Tyrol, 
and   Italy.    The  record  of  his  travels 
does  not  betray  any  failure  of  zest  in  the 
pleasures  of  life.    He  enjoys  the  Tyrol, 
and    evinces    an    appreciation    of    the 
beauties  of  hill  and  valley  and  stream 
that   is   quite   modern.      He   sees    the 
sights,  explores  the  curiosities,  mingles 
freely  with  the  society  of  the  towns  at 
which  he  halts,  is  feasted  and  enter- 
tained, and  entertains  and  feasts  in  his 
turn.    He  is  as  frisky  as  a  young  man 
who  has  just  escaped  the  surveillance 
of  tutors  and  governors.    At  one  place 
where  the  ladies  affected  a  masculine 
fashion  of  attire,  he  tells  us  how  he  pre- 
tended   to    mistake    a    damsel    for    a 
student  and  opened  a  conversation  with 
her  in  Latin— and  this  is  only  a  mild 
example  of  his   regardlessness   of  de- 
corum.   As  a  quondam  lover  of  liberty 
he   hungered    to   see   Venice;   but   the 
Venice  he  describes  is  not  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic,  or  the  Venice  of  Antonio. 
Bassanio,  Portia,  and  Desdemona,  but 
the  Venice  of  Byron's  Beppo,  "the  seat 
of  dissoluteness:"— 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 


For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and 

ball, 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and 

more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  other 
Italian  cities  at  which  he  touches,  the 
only  relief  from  the  monotony  of  pleas- 
ure-seeking being  a  visit  to  Tasso  at 
Ferrara.  At  Rome  he  made  a  long  stay. 
There  was,  he  found,  more  of  modernity 
than  of  antiquity  about  it;  nothing  was 
the  same  as  in  ancient  days  except  the 
blue  sky  overhead  and  the  site;  what 
people  called  the  ruins  he  thought  like 
a  tomb.  As  Bella y,  who  was  of  a  like 
opinion,  put  it:— 

It's  like  a  corse  drawne  forth  out  of  the 

tombe, 
By  magicke  skill  out  of  eternall  night. 

But  he  does  not  break  his  heart  for  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  He  applies  for  and  ob- 
tains letters  of  citizenship.  He  lives 
at  Rome  as  the  modern  Romans  do,  and 
its  diversions,  ecclesiastical  and  social, 
suit  him  admirably.  "Of  melancholy, 
which  is  my  death,  and  of  ennui,  I  have 
no  opportunity,  neither  without  the 
house  nor  within." 

There  are  many  things  about  this 
Italian  visit  which  do  not  fit  in  with  the 
notion  one  might  form  of  the  man  from 
his  essays.  He  says,  however,  some- 
where: "To  the  Ghibeline  I  was  a 
Guelf,  and  to  the  Guelf  a  Ghibeline;" 
and  this  is  true  of  him  in  all  tenses  and 
moods.  At  one  time  we  find  him  (the 
philosopher  who  regards  such  things  as 
vanity)  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto. 
lavishing  his  crowns  on  ecclesiastical 
wares,  and  placing  in  the  church  a 
tablet  representing  himself,  his  wife. 
and  his  daughter  on  their  knees  before 
the  Virgin.  At  another  he  is  giving  a 
ball  at  Delia  Villa  and  presenting  prizes 
to  the  girls  and  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves.  "I  went  about 
looking  now  at  one  and  now  at  the 
other,  and  I  always  gave  weight  to 
beauty  and  prettiness,  observing  that 
the   pleasure   of   a   ball   depended   not 
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solely  on  the  movement  of  the  feet,  but 
also  on  the  countenance,  the  air,  the 
good  demeanor,  and  the  grace  of  the 
whole  person."  In  the  midst  of  his 
pilgrimings  and  frivolities,  which  are 
not  always  worthy  of  the  man,  it  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  sometimes  falls 
into  painful  thoughts  of  Boetie,  and  re- 
mains "immersed  in  them  long  without 
coming  to  myself." 

From  his  unphilosophical  recreations 
the  errant  recluse  was  whisked  away  to 
Bordeaux  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
mayoralty,  an  office  which  he  filled  for 
four  years.  And  an  excellent,  just,  and 
enligntened  mayor  he,  in  some  respects, 
was.  even  according  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced modern  notions  of  just  adminis- 
tration, though  at  the  time  of  the 
pestilence  he  played  a  less  noble  part. 
than  King  Humbert  did  in  recent  years 
at  Naples. 

These  events  carry  us  forward  fifteen 
yeans  from  Montaigne's  supposed  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  and  they  serve 
to  show  that  there  is  a  side  of  his  life 
other  than  that  presented  so  prom- 
inently in  the  essays. 

Tne  notion  of  bringing  a  young 
humanist,  as  Mr.  Pater  does,  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Montaigne  is  an  appropriate 
one  enough,  for  he  himself  says:  "If 
there  be  any  person,  any  knot  of  good 
company  in  France  or  elsewhere,  who 
can  like  my  humor  and  whose  humors  I 
can  like,  let  them  but  whistle  and  I  will 
run."  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to 
contrast  the  ideal  disciple  of  the 
romance-writer  with  an  actual  disciple 
of  historical  fact.  The  disciple  of  Mon- 
taigne par  excellence  en  me  to  him,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  clerk  in  orders,  but  of  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady; 
not  before  the  publication  of  the  essays, 
but  when  his  career  was  drawing  near 
a  close.  Just  about  the  time  of  Mon- 
taigne's marriage  there  was  born  in 
Paris  a  girl  named  Marie  de  Gournay. 
Marie  was  educated  by  her  mother, 
not  only  in  the  housewife's  arts,  but. 
like  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  the  new  learn- 
ing. When  quite  young  she  read  the 
first  edition  of  the  essays,  and.  girl-like, 
fell  in  love  with  the  writer.  She  longed 
to  meet  him,  and  her  opportunity  came 
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when  he  visited  Paris  in  1588.  By  this 
time  she  was  a  young  lady  of  twenty- 
two.  Montaigne  found  the  city  much 
changed  from  what  he  knew  it  in  his 
youth.  The  Guises  ruled  the  roast,  as 
Montaigne  discovered  to  his  discomfort, 
for,  before  his  final  departure  from  the 
city,  they  lodged  him  in  the  Bastille  as 
a  hostage,  and  he  was  only  released  by 
the  intervention  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  his.  But  the 
unpleasantness  of  his  visit  and  the  ab- 
sence of  familiar  faces  were  more  than 
compensated  for  by  his  meeting  with 
Marie  de  Gournay.  Marie  introduced 
herself  to  him  in  a  letter  in  which  she 
gave  expression  to  her  hero-worship. 
Montaigne  was  flattered,  as  well  he 
might  be.  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fair 
disciple.  He  called  upon  her  next  day, 
and  there  and  then  was  concluded  an 
alliance  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  literary 
friendships.  He  adopted  her  as  a 
daughter,  and  this  is.  no  doubt,  a  true 
description  of  their  relationship. 

I  have  taken  pleasure  [he  writes]  in 
publishing  in  many  places  the  hopes  I  en- 
tertain of  Marie  le  Jars  de  Gournay,  my 
daughter  by  adoption:  and.  certes,  loved 
by  me  more  than  paternally,  and  en- 
veloped by  me  in  my  retreat  and  my  soli- 
tude as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  my  own 
being.  I  look  to  none  else  in  the  world  but 
her.  If  adolescence  can  foretell  anything 
with  certainty,  that  mind  will  one  day  be 
capable  of  the  finest  things;  and  among 
others,  of  the  perfection  of  that  very 
sacred  friendship  to  which  we  do  not  read 
that  her  sex  has  been  able  to  ascend.  The 
sincerity  and  solidity  of  her  manners  are 
already  sufficient  warrant  of  this.  Her 
affection  for  me  is  .  more  than  super- 
abundant; and  in  truth  is  such,  that  there 
would  be  nothing  to  alloy  it,  if  the  appre- 
hension of  my  death,  on  account  of  my 
being  fifty-five  years  of  age  when  she  met 
me,  did  less  cruelly  disturb  her.  The 
judgment  she  formed  about  the  first 
essays,  she  being  a  woman,  and  in  this 
age,  and  so  young,  and  the  only  one  who 
did  so  in  her  neighborhood;  and  the  famous 
vehemence  with  which  she  loved  and  de- 
sired me,  merely  on  account  of  the  esteem 
she  formed  of  me,  a  long  time  before  she 
saw  me,  are  accidents  very  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 
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Like  bis  friendship  with  Boetie, 
Montaigne's  friendship  with  Marie  de 
Gournay  lasted  only  a  few  years.  It 
was  ended  by  his  death.  She  did  by 
him  as  he  did  by  Boetie.  She  accepted 
the  duty  of  literary  executrix,  and  to 
her  we  owe  the  complete  and  final 
edition  of  the  essays;  and.  as  an  able 
biographer  remarks,  in  her  indefatiga- 
ble old  maidenhood,  when  the  new  cen- 
tury was  far  advanced,  she  was  ever 
ready  to  defend  the  reputation  of  her 
master. 

The  actual  disciple,  as  we  see,  came 
to  Montaigne  the  man;  the  disciple  of 
the  romance  went,  to  Montaigne  the 
essayist;  and  the  essayist  he  remained 
to  him  even  after  nine  months'  in- 
timacy. Nor  is  there  any  thin--  incon- 
gruous in  such  a  conception.  To  an 
ingenuous  clerk  in  orders  Montaigne 
would  have  appeared  an  exemplary  and 
entertaining  host.  Riding  along  the 
country  roads  on  the  crisp  autumn 
mornings,  or  at  evening,  up-stairs  in  the 
library,  in  the  lamplight,  he  would  have 
discussed  every  subject  under  the  sun 
with  the  liberality  of  a  cultured  man 
who  had  laid  himself  open  to  tic  in- 
fluence of  his  own  and  all  preceding 
times.  He  would  have  tumbled  out  his 
notions  and  whimsies  as  a  schoolboy 
empties  out  the  contents  of  his  pockets, 
lie  would  have  amused  his  guest  with 
many  a  racy  story  illustrative  of  his 
own  foibles  and  failings.  Bnt  who 
could  adequately  compress  the  essence 
of  hundreds  of  such  conversations  into 
a  chapter  or  two  of  a  romance?  And 
when  the  feat  had  been  accomplished, 
what  should  we  have  gained?  We 
should  have  got  an  indication  of  the 
talents  of  the  essayist:  we  might  even 
have  got  a  glimmering  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  man.  But  temperament  is 
only  the  passive  side  of  character:  and  in 
order  to  reveal  character  we  should  be 
made  see  the  conduct  of  the  man  in  a 
critical  situation.  It  is  possible  to  do 
this  with  Montaigne.  There  is  more 
than  one  dramatic  crisis  in  his  career, 
but  we  think  his  fate  for  better  or  for 
worse  was  determined  at  the  death-bed 
of  Boetie.  The  essays  will  never  lose 
the  charm  which  they  have   exercised 


for  three  centuries,  and  the  essayist  will 
never  cease  to  attract;  but  the  Mon- 
taigne who  appeals  most  strongly  to  the 
imagination  is  not  so  much  the  essayist 
as  that  even  more  interesting  Montaigne 
to  whom  Boetie  wrote:  '"You  whom  the 
anger  of  the  gods  and  cruel  fate  have 
condemned  to  live  in  this  sad  time,  what 
say  you?  What  are  the  dictates  of  your 
heart?  For  niy  part,  ouly  one  idea  is 
present  to  my  mind,  that  we  should  fly 
on  the  paths  of  fortune,  and  escape  on 
steeds  or  in  vessels  from  our  abandoned 
hearths." 

One  of  the  characters  in  "Wilhelm 
Meistet"  says  that  •"America  is  here-  or 
nowhere."  Montaigne  found  his  Amer- 
ica in  France,  but  whether  he  used  his 
"here"  well  or  ill  is  a  question  which 
may  be  left  unsolved. 
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January  8,  1667.— Forth  to  Brack- 
minster,  by  appointment,  to  meet  with 
the  bishop,  who  hath  given  me  the  liv- 
ing of  Sternax,  newly  vacated. 

His  lordship  very  courteous  and  did 
offer  to  lodge  me  that  night.  But  I 
was  anxious  for  Dorothy,  she  being  all 
alone,  and  did  think  of  it  the  more 
that  'tis  now  two  years  to  that  very 
day  that  her  dear  mother  did  leave  me 
a  widower,  to  my  unceasing  sorrow. 

Yet  the  good  bishop  would  have  me, 
at  the  least,  dine  with  him,  and  did 
hasten  the  meal  for  my  greater  expe- 
dition. A  good  dinner  of  roast  pullet 
and  sucking  pig,  but  I  have  drank  bet- 
ter wine.  I  wa/s  not,  I  fear  me.  the 
good  company  I  generally  be. 

In  Sternax  parish,  as  my  lord  bishop 
did  privily  inform  me,  there  be  a  man 
of  strange  life  and  behavior,  albeit  of 
good  substance  and  position,  one  Sir 
Ralph  Brant,  whom  Mr.  Thorp,  the 
former  parson,  now  dead  of  the  jaun- 
dice, did  ever  regard  as  a  thorn  in  his 
flesh. 

On  my  asking  wherein  he  did  more 
particularly  offend,  "Nay,  that,"  quoth 
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the  bishop,  "I  cannot  precisely  tell. 
But  Mr.  Thorp  did  ever  complain  of 
him  as  a  pagan  man  who  did  set  a  bad 
example  to  the  parish,  nor  would  ac- 
cept his  pastor's  guidance  in  the  mat- 
ter of  almsgiving.  Yet  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  my  nephew,  who  did  meet 
with  this  same  Sir  Ralph  in  foreign 
parts  ere  he  came  into  his  inheritance 
at  Sternax,  ever  spake  loudly  in  his 
praise,  as  a  most  excellent  good  young 
man  and  a  valiant.  And  'twixt  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Parlett,  your  predecessor, 
though  a  worthy  man  and  a  pious,  was 
wanting  in  discernment." 

I  was  a  little  downcast  at  the  thought 
of  so  contrary  a  parishioner,  which  the 
bishop  perceiving  did  lay  his  hand 
kindly  on  my  shoulder. 

"Be  of  good  cheer!"  said  he.  "What 
though  the  man  be  an  odd  fish?  'Twill 
be  Pot  you  to  angle  for  him  and  draw 
him  to  land  by  virtue  of  your  office!" 

Thence,  parting  from  the  bishop  with 
his  blessing,  to  the  White  Hart  Tav- 
ern, where  I  had  bestowed  my  nag, 
and  whence  I  did  homeward  wend  me 
in  company  of  Mr.  Thrupton,  of  my 
parish,  whom,  being  originally  from 
Sternax  way,  I  did  cautiously  sound  as 
to  Sir  Ralph  Brant. 

"  'Tis  a  man,"  quoth  he,  "I  have 
novel-  soon,  but  have  heard  Strange 
things  of  would  fill  a  book." 

Whereupon  he,  being  a  merry  man 
and  of  a  pretty  enough  wit,  did,  to  my 
.meat  content,  fall  to  beguile  the  way 
with  talk  of  this  Sir  Ralph.  1  will 
briefly  set  down  one  or  two  things  he 
did  tell  me. 

Some  three  years  ago,  Sir  Ralph  be- 
ing but  newly  come  to  Sternax,  a 
couple  of  footpads,  bold  knaves,  did 
stop  several  that  journeyed  that  way, 
leaving  them  ever  the  poorer  for  the 
meeting.  At  length  the  rascals  did 
wax  so  impudent  as  to  strip  a  wealthy 
grazier  to  the  skin  and  then  truss  him 
like  a  fowl  to  a  stake  passed  under  his 
bent  thighs,  and  was  found  next  morn- 
ing under  a  hedge  well-nigh  perished 
with  cold.  Now  Sir  Ralph,  when  he 
heard  it,  did  disguise  him  with  a  mock 
white  beard,  and  bowing  his  shoulders 
did  shape  himself  as  an  aged  man,  and 


leaning  on  a  crutch  did  go  that  way  of 
a  moonlit  night.  Up  to  him  the  two 
ruffians  and  did  jeer  him,  and  were  for 
treating  him  like  the  rest,  when  he  out 
with  a  stout  cudgel  from  under  his 
cloak,  and,  being  a  marvellous  strong 
man,  did  trounce  them  both  and  tie 
them  back  to  back.  And  the  end  was 
they  were  lodged  in  Brackminster  jail, 
where  the  grazier  did  swear  to  them 
and  were  both  hanged. 

Here  be  another  tale.  Sir  Ralph  did 
chance  to  be  passing  through  Sternax 
village  one  day,  when  he  heard  words 
between  a  widow  woman  and  her 
grown  son.  The  mother  was  entreat- 
ing her  son  to  turn  the  dung-heap  aside 
from  her  cowhouse  door  lest  she 
should  soil  her  skirts  going  to  milk. 

"And  think  ye  I  be  going  to  soil  my 
hands  with  the  dirty  work?"  cried  the 
sulky  lout. 

Up  stops  Sir  Ralph.  "Yes,  my  man," 
quoth  lie  quietly,  "and  not  only  so,  but 
you'll  wash  the  stones  for  a  path  for 
your  mother  when  all  is  done." 

Which  the  man  did  as  meek  as  a 
lamb,  under  the  shadow  of  Sir  Ralph's 
sapling  staff. 

'And  now  for  your  pay,"  said  Sir 
Ralph,  with  a  queer  smile,  "follow 
me." 

And  the  rustic  followed  him,  not 
knowing  what  to  think,  till  they  got 
out  of  sight  and  ken  of  all  men  into 
the  heart  of  Sternax  Common,  where 
Sir  Ralph  did  baste  him  right  heartily 
with  his  oaken  stick. 

•And  now  be  off  and  be  a  good  son 
to  your  mother,  or  there'll  be  another 
pay-day." 

And  from  that  day  no  saint  could 
keep  the  fifth  commandment  hotter 
than  did  Toby  Sikes. 

A1  which  hearing  it  did  seem  strange 
to  me  if  Sir  Ralph  were  not  the 
best  beloved  man  of  that  country- 
side. 

"Nay,"  quoth  Mr.  Thrupton,  "'tis 
not  so.  For  he  hath  a  strange  twist  of 
temper  and  consorteth  but  little  with 
his  fellowmen.  Nor  will  he  brook  in- 
trusion on  his  privacy  and  detesteth  to 
see  a  stranger  on  his  domain.  As  to 
womankind,    he     doth     so      abhor     it 
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^despite  his  goodness  to  the  village 
widow)  a*  he  will  have  all  his  house- 
hold work  done  by  men,  nor  will  even 
have  a  female  wash  his  clothes,  but 
the  gardener  must  do  it;  slovenly,  no 
doubt,  but  of  that  his  master  recketh 
little.  There  be  rumors  that,  being 
once  crossed  in  love,  it  hath  soured  the 
man.  However  this  may  be,  he  is, 
though  young  and  comely  and  of  a 
most  distinguished  presence,  of  so  grim 
and  stern  a  mien  that  men  fear  more 
than  they  love  him."' 

••And  is  he  Bound  for  Church  and 
king?" 

.Mr.  Thrupton  laughed  right  merrily. 

"Why,  for  aught  I  know,  and  so  he 
may  be!  But  he  hath  deserted  Sternax 
Church  since  his  quarrel  with  Parson 
Thorp  a  year  ago  last  Martinmas. 
This  was  how  it  befell:— 

"There  was  little  love  betwixt  the 
two,  and  the  parson  had  been  reproach- 
ing him  for  laxity  in  churchgoing,  be- 
ing perchance  secretly  vexed  that 
when  he  did  come  he  ever  fell  asleep 
at  the  sermon.  But  one  Lord's  Day 
Sir  Ralph  did  not  slumber  thereat,  for 
the  discourse  was  discharged  full  at 
his  head.  He  heard  himself  likened  to 
moody  Saul  vexed  with  an  evil  spirit, 
and  hurling  javelins  of  despite  at  the 
David  of  the  pulpit  who  would  fain 
have  harped  to  him  the  soothing  mel- 
ody of  true  doctrine  and  sound  advice. 
And  all  in  so  pointed  a  manner  as  to 
draw  the  stare  of  the  congregation 
upon  him.  And  Sir  Ralph  did  sit  on 
with  folded  arms  like  to  a  stone  figure. 
But  when  the  preacher  went  on  to 
compare  him  with  Nebuchadnezzar, 
driven  for  his  sins  to  a  lonely  life  far 
from  the  haunts  of  men  and  eating 
grass  as  oxen  ('twas  another  craze  of 
Sir  Ralph's  never  to  eat  butcher's 
meat),  up  he  got  and  was  walking  out 
of  the  church,  holding  himself  mighty 
stiff  and  straight,  when  a  fat  and 
wheezy  old  dog  of  the  parson's  which 
was  wont  to  lie  on  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit  did  come  to  meet  him,  wagging 
its  stump  of  a  tail.  The  wrathful  man 
did  raise  his  foot  in  act  to  kick,  but 
did  of  a  sudden  change  his  mind  and 
did  pat  it  on  the  back  instead.    Lord! 


how  I  should  have  loved  to  have  seen 
it  all!" 

I  could  not  help  but  join  in  Mr. 
Thrupton's  merriment;  yet  was  I  inly 
grieved  as  well  for  Mr.  Thorp  as  for 
Sir  Ralph;  good  men  both,  yet  blind 
to  one  another's  virtues  and  seeing 
only  one  another's  defects.  That  mat- 
ter of  the  dog  should  have  healed  their 
feud. 

January  9.— Did  arrive  home  and 
found  Dorothy,  to  my  joy,  in  good 
health  and  of  gay  spirits,  and  did  rally 
me  on  my  good  fare  at  the  bishop's, 
which  was  better,  she  would  have  me 
note,  than  the  Apostles'. 

But  I,  too,  was  in  pleasant  mood,  and 
made  answer  that  they  dined  off  fish 
fresh  caught,  which  was  a  tit-bit 
Brackmimeter,  being  inland,  knew 
nought  of,  whereat  she  did  break  into 
merry  laughter,  which  was  music  to 
mine  ears. 

She  be  vastly  handsome,  my  Dor- 
othy, and  light-hearted  withal,  as  a 
thrush  in  the  coppice  on  a  summer's 
day. 

April  10.— We  are  arrived  at  our  new 
home  and  find  the  house  but  a  sorry 
one.  Yet  is  the  garden  marvellous 
pretty,  witli  yew-tree  hedges  cunningly 
trimmed  and  many  sunny  nooks 
wherein  to  sit— a  thing  to  which  my 
predecessor  was  more  given  than  most 
of  his  coat,  being  a  sickly  man  and 
ever  of  a  great  languor  in  hot 
weather. 

Dorothy  and  I  be  already  drawing 
plots  of  alterations  in  the  house  which, 
methinks,  will  be  for  the  better  and, 
doubtless,  more  to  my  daughter's  lik- 
ing, Mr.  Thorp  having  been  unmarried, 
so  that  less  did  content  him. 

Nor  will  Dorothy  have  me  forget 
mine  own  comfort,  but  hath  herself 
devised  a  room  for  my  books  and  to 
compose  my  discourses,  which  pleaseth 
me  vastly.  And  she  hath  moreover 
planned  for  me  a  bowling  alley  in  the 
garden. 

April  12.— I  have  to-day  seen,  but 
from  a  distance  only,  Stark  Hall,  the 
abode  of  Sir  Ralph  Brant,  who,  I  find, 
owneth  the  bulk  of  this  and  other  par- 
ishes hereahout;  a  fine  house,  but  of  an 
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appearance  most  forbidding    for     the 
neglect  it  shows. 

April  29.— 'Tis  strange  how  Sir  Ralph 
comes  not  to  church.  It  cannot  be  that 
he  hath  heard  my  sermons  ill  reported 
of,  for  the  people,  and  notably  the 
younger  men,  do  flock  to  the  church 
every  Lord's  Day.  And  Mr.  Bullamy, 
the  churchwarden,  tells  me  'twas  but 
a  thin  congregation  in  Parson  Thorp's 
time— the  main  old  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  most  part  sad  and 
sorry    sermons. 

But  Sir  Ralph  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
nor  hath  he  made  me  welcome. 

Now  my  Lord  Trusflt,  in  my  last 
parish,  was  ever  careful  to  do  every- 
thing for  my  content,  and  was  wont  to 
show  me  great  civility— venison  twice 
a  year  and  a  runlet  of  his  best  wine 
every  Christmas— so  that  Sir  Ralph's 
coldness  irketh  the  more. 

Yet  would  I  not  judge  him  hastily. 
Perchance  he  be  warped  of  some 
trouble  beyond  the  common. 

May  3.— Dorothy,  God  bless  her!  be 
growing  into  much  favor  in  the  parish 
by  reason  of  her  kind  heart  and  win- 
ning ways,  and  is  already  known  and 
loved  of  all  my  poor  people.  And  in 
sooth  the  maid  be  a  passing  sweet 
maid  and  the  apple  of  mine  eye. 

May  15.— Am  newly  come  from  the 
village,  where  be  tales  that  Sir  Ralph 
is  wont  to  set  man-traps  and  such-like 
heathenish  engines  in  his  woods, 
which  I  be  loth  to  credit  and  so  be 
Dorothy. 

June  15.— Since  my  last  writing 
things  so  strange  have  befallen  that,  in 
the  telling  thereof,  I  deem  them 
worthy  of  more  fulness  and  precision 
than  is  my  wont. 

'Twas  nine  o'clock  at  night  on  May 
19,  when,  after  we  had  supped,  a  knock 
came  at  my  door,  that  Farmer  Thrib- 
ble,  of  Hebbleston,  was  took  of  a  sud- 
den worse  and  would  fain  see  me. 

"Alack,  poor  soul!"  cries  Dorothy, 
"'tis  he  of  whom  I  heard  yesterday. 
Dame  Powlett  would  have  it  he  hath 
been  ailing  ever  since  his  ague!" 

And  she  did  hasten  to  fetch  me  my 
warm  cloak  for  fear  of  the  night  air. 
The  messenger,  a  raw  country  lad,  did 


guide  me  to  the  farm,  which,  being  on 
the  uttermost  border  of  the  parish,  I 
had  not  hitherto  visited. 

I  found  the  farmer  very  sick  of  a 
dysentery,  and  after  tarrying  some 
time  with  him— I  would  fain  hope  to 
his  comforting— I  turned  me  home- 
wards, telling  the  lad  that  I  could  fare 
right  well  alone.  For  the  youth  was 
heavy-eyed  by  reason  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour. 

I  was  gotten  as  far  as  a  great  oak, 
which  I  had  noted  in  coming,  when  I 
sat  me  down  on  a  bank  to  rest,  for 
'twas  a  tiring  walk  and  I  be  not  a  ro- 
bust man.  And  I  bethought  me  that 
surely  must  be  hereabout  a  shorter 
way  home  than  the  road,  which  did 
seem  to  bear  away  from  the  direction 
I  would  go.  So  musing,  mine  eye  lit 
on  an  old  stile,  partly  blocked  by 
brambles  in  the  hedge,  and  peering 
through  I  did  descry  the  path  making 
straight  for  my  haven,  or  so  it  did  ap- 
pear. 

And,  in  the  dim  light  (for  the  moon 
was  rising,  but  not  yet  free  of  the 
mists),  a  nightingale  burst  into  his 
song  in  the  underwood.  This  did  de- 
cide me. 

So  I  did  push  me  a  way  over  the 
stile,  through  the  briars,  and  so  along 
the  path  with  a  light  step  and  heart. 
But  anon  the  track  did  grow  less  dis- 
tinct and  did  seem  to  fork  out  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  to  my  great  puzzle- 
ment, so  that  I  did  lose  me  in  the 
wood. 

I  was  bethinking  me  how  Dorothy 
would  be  alarmed  at  my  delay,  when 
something  did  close  on  my  right  foot, 
above  the  ankle,  with  a  cruel  grip. 
The  pain  was  such  as  I  could  scarce 
endure.  At  first  I  thought  'twas  some 
wild  animal  had  bit  me,  but  'twas  a 
steel  trap  that  did  close  -with  a  spring. 
Do  what  I  would  I  could  not  rid  me 
of  the  hellish  thing,  though  I  made 
shift  to  undo  my  buckle  for  the  easing 
of  my  foot. 

And  it  came  as  a  flash  to  me,  that 
here  was  Sir  Ralph's  wood  and  I 
caught  in  one  of  his  traps!— a  sorry 
plight  truly  for  a  parson  of  a  parish: 
and  my  silk  stockings  too  all  rent  and 


vso 
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Moody,  for  1  had  not  changed  into  my 
woollen,  because  of  the  haste  to  start. 

For  a  space  mine  anger  was  hot 
against  the  man  who  had  devised  such 
deviltries.  But,  I  bethought  me,  the 
engine  was  not  there  of  set  purpose  to 
catch  me  of  all  men,  and  that  in  sooth 
I  was  where  no  business  called  me. 
What  would  the  bishop  say  should  it 
come  to  his  ears? 

By  this  the  late  moon  was  risen,  and 
had  I  l>een  otherwise  placed,  I  had  en- 
joyed the  gentle  beauty  of  the  night. 
And,  despite  my  disorder  of  mind  and 
body.  I  could  not  but  mark  the  delicate 
tracery  wrought  by  the  shadows  of  the 
young  foliage.  Moreover,  the  song  of 
Philomel  that  had  lured  me  thither 
was  now  grown  Into  a  chorus. 

One  thing  I  was  plain  set  ou,  and 
that  to  keep  off.  an  'twere  possible, 
the  Caintness  which  did  begin  to  creep 
on  me.  For  I  knew  that,  if  haply  I 
were  to  fall  In  a  swound,  'twould  be 
the  breaking  of  my  leg. 

So  1  did  chant  me  the  Litany,  what  I 
could  remember  (and  was  ashamed 
how  little  I  could  without  book),  and 
did  sing  some  hymns  to  beguile  my 
mind. 

I  was  drawing  me  a  breath  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  when  a  voice,  mighty 
deep  and  stern,  spake  out  of  the  hushes 
hard  by. 

''Thou  psalm-singing,  crop-eared  cur! 

I'll   teach  thee  sing  another  tune " 

There  was  a  pause  as  of  one  amazed, 
and  a  tall  man  did  forth  of  the  covert. 

'"God  save  my  wits!"  quoth  he. 
"whom   have   we   here?" 

I  essayed  to  draw  me  up  with  some- 
what of  dignity,  though  it  did  sore 
hurt  my  foot  to  do  so,  and  made 
answer  to  the  ranger,  as  I  thought  him. 

M  'Tis  I.  Timothy  Parlett,  Master  of 
Arts,  charged  with  the  spiritual  cure 
of  this  parish,  and  am  caught  in  a 
snare,  thinking  to  have  reached  home 
the  sooner " 

But  he  had  already  stooped  to  re- 
lease me. 

"Gad,  sir."  said  he.  "you  adorn  the 
position!  Were  I  in  your  case,  small 
stomach,  troth,  were  mine  for  sing- 
ing." 


And  I  did  perceive,  by  the  quaking  of 
his  broad  shoulders,  that  he  was 
deeply  moved  by  pity  of  my  plight. 

Anon  he  had  got  the  iron  fangs  open 
and  I  was  free.  But  hereupon  Nature 
did  seize  her  opportunity  of  requital 
for  the  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and  I 
had  fallen  had  he  not  caught  me  in  his 
arms.  And  I  felt  myself  being  swiftly 
carried   homewards. 

The  motion  did  so  sooth  me  as  T  fell 
on  a  kind  of  trance,  wherefrom  I  did 
awake  to  find  me  in  mine  own  bed, 
but  very  weak. 

And  I  did  hear  as  in  a  dream  my 
dear  daughter's  voice,  saying,  in 
hushed    tones:— 

"I  fear  me  the  limb  he  sorely  in- 
jured." 

And  the  deep  voice  of  him  that  did 
rescue  me  made  gentle  answer: — 

"Nay,  young  mistress,  comfort  thee. 
'Twill  soon  heal.  There  be  no  injury 
to  the  bone  of  any  moment." 

Again  my  Dorothy  spake,  and  her 
great  love  for  me  did  tremble  in  the 
words: — 

" -Was  it  a  savage  dog,  think  you,  sir, 
that  did  set  on  himV" 

"  'Tis  no  dog's  bite." 

"What   then,  good  sir?" 

A  space  did  follow  of  silence  so  deep 
as  I  did  hear  plain  the  faint  patter  of 
the  ivy  on  the  lattice.  And  I  did  lie 
idly  waiting  for  the  answer  as  though 
'twere  a  thing  I  had  heard  long  ago. 

"  'Twas  one  of  Sir  Ralph  Brant's 
man-traps." 

And  I  saw  the  shadow  of  my  Dor- 
othy on  the  wall  as  she  did  rise  to  her 
feet  in  a  blaze  of  wrath. 

"Were  the  coward  here,"  cried  my 
girl,  "I  would  box  him  his  ears!" 

"Coward  or  no,"  quoth  the  other, 
"here  he  be,  and  submitteth  him  to  thy 
just  punishment." 

And  I  could  see  his  shadow  kneeling 
at  her  feet. 

But  for  all  answer  Dorothy  did  sink  on 
her  chair  in  a  storm  of  weeping,  and 
"Cruel!  cruel!"  she  did  murmur  'mid 
her  tears. 

Whereupon  my  weakness  did  again 
overcome  me,  and  I  knew  no  more  till 
the  sun  was  high  in  heaven. 
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^Neither  my  daughter  nor  I  said 
aught  to  other  living  creature  of  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  made  some  ex- 
cuse for  my  keeping  my  bed,  even  to 
our  old  serving-woman,  Deb,  who  had 
been  long  abed  when  I  was  brought 
home. 

The  next  Lord's  Day,  my  kind  neigh- 
bor, Doctor  Shelton,  of  Threllick,  did 
undertake  my  duties  at  the  church, 
having  by  good  hap  a  visitor  in  his 
house,  to  wit  Mr.  Ford,  of  Cambridge, 
who  did  undertake  his. 

Doctor  Shelton  be  an  excellent, 
worthy  man,  but  an  indifferent 
preacher  (Mr.  Bullamy  says  the 
drowsiest,  save  Parson  Thorp,  he 
did  ever  know),  so  that  I  mar- 
velled the  more  that  Sir  Ralph 
should  go  to  hear  him.  Yet  so  it  was 
—the  first  time  for  many  months,  in 
brave  attire,  Dame  Powlett  tells  me, 
and  did  look  like  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

Now  Dorothy  had  told  me  naught  of 
this,  nor  could  I  gather  that  she  had 
observed  it.  However,  the  second 
Dord's  Day  after  my  accident  I  got  to 
church  by  help  of  a  stick  and  Dor- 
othy's arm,  and  did  note  that  the  cob- 
webs were  brushed  out  of  Sir  Ralph's 
pew  and  new  cushions,  and  anon  him- 
self did  arrive  mighty  fine,  and  hath  a 
very  distinguished  air. 

As  I  was  robing  me  for  the  service. 
Mr.  Bullamy  came  to  me. 

"A  wonder  hath  happened."  quoth 
he,  his  face  red  and  eyes  round:  "'tis 
coino  to  my  knowledge  that  last  even- 
ing he"  (there  was  but  one  "he"  in 
Sternax)  "hath  took  up  all  his  man- 
traps and  buried  them  in  a  big  hole  in 
Thorlop  Bottom,  and  the  paths 
through  his  woods  be  now  free  for  the 
villagers  to  use  as  they  list!" 

I  did  mark  how  Sir  Ralph  did  attend 
closely  to  the  sermon,  and  did  join  in 
the  singing  bravely  and  with  much 
skill  of  music.  But  my  Dorothy,  that 
was  ever  wont  to  sing  like  a  lark,  was 
to-day  mum  as  any  mouse,  which  did  a 
little  vex  me. 

And  in  sooth  my  girl  be  grown  very 
silent  these  days,  and  her  old  sprightli- 
ness  doth  seem  to  have  left  her.  1 
pray  she  have  not  taken  my  hurt  over- 


much to  heart.  That  were  folly  seeing 
I  be,  save  for  a  limp,  welbnigh  healed, 
though  a  scar  there  will  always  be. 

I  had  thought  to  thank  Sir  Ralph 
privily  after  the  service,  but  he  was 
gone.  'Tis  almost  as  though  he  did 
avoid  us  of  set  purpose.  Perchance  he 
may  have  took  offence  at  Dorothy's 
words  of  that  night.  But  I  have  said 
nought  of  this  to  her,  nor  knoweth  she 
that  I  did  chance  to  hear  them. 

We  were  wending  us  homewards 
slowly  (for  my  lameness)  when  we 
heard  the  sound  of  horsemen  riding 
towards  us,  and  anon  two  mounted  gal- 
lants came  to  view. 

Wo  had  withdrawn  into  a  grassy 
nook  at  one  side  of  the  road  to  give 
them  the  freer  passage  by  a  duck-pond 
on  the  other,  when  they  did  check  their 
horses,  and  much  to  my  disquiet  I  did 
perceive  that  they  purposed  some  rude- 
ness. (For  the  times  be  unruly  from 
the  license  of  the  court,  which  setteth 
a  pestilent  example.  This  I  say  that 
be  a  loyal  king's  man  to  the  core,  and 
ever  have  been.)  They  were  both 
bravely  dressed  young  bloods,  and  did 
ride  very  good  cattle. 

"How  now,  Father  Winter?"  quoth 
one:  "how  comest  thou  in  company  of 
Spring?" 

"Mount  up,  hither,  fair  maid,"  quoth 
the  ether,  ••and  ride  with  us.  'Twill 
be  the  merrier." 

"(Gentlemen,"  said  I  earnestly,  "will 
it  please  you  go  your  way  and  let  us 
take  ours?" 

•Softly,  sir,"  cries  the  elder  and  more 
evil-looking  of  the  two  (to  my  mind),  I 
would  fain  first  taste  that  lady's  lips. 
For,  Gad,  sir,  they  tempt  a  man  dev- 
ilishly." 

And  he  dismounted,  and  tossing  his 
bridle  to  his  friend  came  towards  us. 
My  daughter  screamed,  and  I  did  put 
myself  in  front  of  her  with  sore  mis- 
giving, for  he  was  a  strong  man  and 
taller  than  I.  But  just  as  he  was  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  my  cloak  I  did  hear 
Dorothy  say  very  softly,  "Thank  God!" 
and  who  should  step  out  of  a  gap  in 
the  hedge  behind  us  but  Sir  Ralph 
Brant.  In  two  strides  he  had  got  one 
hand  on  the  collar  and  the  other  on  the 
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belt  of  him  who  was  molesting  us,  and 
had  sw^ung  him  off  his  feet  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  duck-pond.  The 
other  gallant  waited  not  to  see  more, 
but  spurred  away  like  the  wind,  taking 
his  companion's  horse  with  him. 

Sir  Ralph  took  a  pistol  from  his 
girdle  and  was  for  aiming  at  him,  but 
Dorothy  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He 
turned  his  head  towards  her,  and  I  saw 
a  marvellous  tender  look  soften  the 
stern  face  as    their  eyes  did  meet. 

"So  be  it,"  quoth  he,  lowering  the 
weapon,  "yet  did  he  richly  deserve  it, 
were  it  but  for  deserting  his  friend 
yonder." 

And  he  pointed  to  the  further  side 
of  the  pond,  where  our  fine  gentleman 
was  now  crawling  out  covered  with 
slime  and  duckweed,  wigless.  and  his 
gay  feathers  drenched  and  bedraggled 
with  the  muddy  water  like  to  a  wet 
gamecock.  'Twas  a  sight  none  of  us 
could  forbear  to  laugh  at,  so  sorry  a 
figure  did  he  cut. 

We  did  leave  the  fellow  to  find  him 
his  trusty  friend,  and  so  on  to  my 
house,  where  I  did  persuade  Sir  Ralph 
to  dine  with  us,  and  were  right  merry 
over  good  but  simple  fare,  to  wit, 
boiled  chicken  and  gammon  of  bacon, 
with  bread  and  fruit;  and  our  guest 
did  much  praise  Dorothy's  con- 
serves. 

After  dinner  Sir  Ralph  and  I  eat  on 
a  bench  in  the  garden  under  a  fine 
spreading  beech-tree.  'Twas  sweet 
summer  weather,  and  we  had  our  wine 
on  a  small  table,  Dorothy  being  seated 
on  a  low  stool  at  my  feet  sewing. 

And  I,  knowing  Sir  Ralph  to  be  a 
man  better  travelled  than  most,  did 
draw  from  him  some  account  of  his 
journeyings. 

So  he  did  fall  to  talk  of  them— 
mighty  good  discourse,  and  'tis  plain  to 
see  he  be  a  man  of  great  understand- 
ing and  observation. 

And  I  did  note,  when  he  was  telling 
of  a  most  terrible  storm  that  did  burst 
on  the  ship  he  was  in  off  the  African 
coast,  and  of  his  danger  and  being 
like  to  be  lost,  how  my  Dorothy's 
cheeks  did  pale  as  she  did  bend  over 
her  work. 
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But  what  followed  did  mightily  di- 
vert me,  more  than  they  guessed. 

It  befell  thus. 

Sir  Ralph  was  discoursing  of  a  re- 
tain slave-merchant  in  Algiers,  and 
how  he  did  ill-treat  his  slaves  and  did 
lash  one— a  young  girl  naked  to  the 
waist— with  a  knotted  cord.  And  I 
saw  Dorothy's  work  fall  out  of  her 
hands,  and  her  eyes  did  flash  and  her 
bosom  heave,  and  anon  up  she  springs, 
and  did  knock  her  stool  over  in  the 
act. 

"The  evil  brute!"  cried  she,  "I 
could " 

"Box  him  his  ears?"  asked  Sir  Ralph 
demurely,  whereupon  they  did  both 
burst  into  hearty  laughter,  Dorothy 
with  a  heightened  color  which  did 
vastly  become  her. 

"  'Twas  the  very  thing  I  did,"  said 
he,  "and  did  relish  the  doing,  though 
it  did  well-nigh  get  me  in  trouble  with 
his  countrymen.  But  you  did  promise, 
Mistress  Dorothy,  to  show  me  your 
garden.  Will  it  please  you  to  do  so 
now?" 

They  were  soon  lost  to  my  sight  be- 
hind the  yew-tree  hedges,  and  being  a 
thought  drowsy  after  the  labors  of  the 
day,  I  did  fall  into  a  light  slumber. 

The  next  I  remember  was  Dorothy's 
arms  round  my  neck  and  her  soft  lips 
on  my  cheek.  I  did  rouse  me,  and  saw 
her  sweet  face  full  of  a  great  happi- 
ness, so  that  her  eyes  did  shine  like 
stars. 

"I  have  told  your  daughter,  Mr.  Par- 
lett,"  said  Sir  Ralph,  "the  story  of  my 
life.  'Twas  a  woman  that  clouded  it, 
and  a  woman  may  restore  its  sunshine. 
Will  you  give  Dorothy  to  me,  if  she  be 
willing  to  try,  as  I  think  she  be?" 

And  for  the  great  love  I  bare  her  I 
could  not  say  him  nay. 

R.  Pabdepp. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
WHERE  THE  QUEEN  WORSHIPS. 
From    earliest   childhood,    the   queen 
has    been    an    assiduous   attendant    at 
divine    worship.    It   is   not   improbable 
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that  while  residing  with  her  mother  in 
the  "old  court  suburb"  after  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  'me  first  church 
she  ever  went  to  outside  the  palace,  was 
the  unsightly  brick  structure  in  the 
middle  of  High  Street,  now  superseded 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  magnificent 
edifice  of  stone,  whose  towering  steeple 
proclaims  it  far  and  wide  as  St.  Mary 
Abbott's  Church,   Kensington. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  arti- 
cle, it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  write 
fully  upon  the  subject  of  the  numerous 
churches  that  her  Majesty  may  have 
attended  at  different  periods  of  her  life. 
For,  as  a  child,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  she  happened  to  be  with  her 
royal  mother,  she  was  regularly  taken  to 
the  parish  church,  and,  no  doubt,  joined 
in  the  loyal  prayers  for  King  George 
the  Fourth  and  "all  the  royal  family," 
little  realizing,  as  her  small-voiced 
"Amen"  arose  to  heaven,  that  her  own 
name  would  one  day  be  substituted, 
throughout  the  British  empire,  for  that 
<if  her  uncle. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  deal  only 
with  those  places  of  worship  that  are 
connected  with  the  queen's  residences, 
viz..  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James';  the 
private  chapels  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Windsor,  Osborne,  and  Balmoral;  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor;  Whipping- 
ham  Church;  Crathie  Church,  and  the 
Prince  Consort's  Mausoleum  at  Frog- 
more;  though  this  latter— save  for  occa- 
sional services  held  there  in  the  summer 
—is  set  apart  for  solemn  anniversaries. 

Neither  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  nor  at 
the  private  chapel  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  has  the  queen  been  present  at 
divine  service  since  the  death  of  Prince 
Albert.  But  in  her  early  married  years, 
and  while  the  chapel  at  Buckingham 
Palace  was  being  arranged,  she  used 
regularly  to  attend  the  Chapel  Royal, 
where  so  many  a  sovereign  before  her 
had  worshipped.  The  royal  closet— in 
reality  a  small  room — occupies  one  en- 
tire end  of  the  chapel,  and  is  approached 
from  the  apartments  in  the  palace  by  a 
narrow  stone  corridor  on  the  same  level. 
Its  occupants  can  be  clearly  seen  only 
by  the  officiating  clergy,  and  by  the 
members  of  the  household  and  others 


sitting  in  the  galleries  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  royal  closet. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching,  because 
the  most  national,  associations  of  the 
place,  are  with  George  III.,  whose  un- 
ceasing attendance  at  early  prayers  in 
all  wTeathers  wore  out  not  only  his  wife 
and  family  but  every  one  else,  and  some 
sympathy  must  have  been  felt  for  the 
unfortunate  equerry  compelled  to  be 
present  even  when  half  frozen  with  the 
cold.  Everybody  has  heard  how  the  old 
king  used  to  beat  time  to  the  anthem 
with  his  music-roll,  letting  it  drop  upon 
the  powdered  heads  of  the  pages  below 
if  he  saw  them  talking  or  inattentive. 

From  St.  James's  is  but  a  short  walk 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  at  the 
private  chapel  there  we  glance,  before 
noticing  the  royal  places  of  worship  at 
Windsor,  Osborne,  and  more  distant 
Balmoral. 

Formerly  there  stood  in  the  Bucking- 
ham Palace  garden  two  conservatories, 
built  in  Ionic  style.  One  of  these,  the 
southernmost,  was  converted  into  a 
chapel,  its  roof  was  raised,  all  the  neces- 
sary fittings  added,  and  when  the  trans- 
formation was  completed,  it  was  con- 
secrated in  March,  1843,  by  Archbishop 
Howley.  Its  origin  accounts  for  the 
very  light  and  unecclesiastical  appear- 
ance it  presents.  The  aisles  are  formed 
by  two  rows  of  fluted  columns  with 
gilded  capitals,  and  the  queen's  gallery 
is  supported  by  some  of  the  Ionic  pillars 
from  the  screen  at  Carlton  House.  The 
general  plan  of  this  chapel,  which  is 
quite  small,  is  very  similar  to  that  so 
often  seen  in  old-fashioned  places  of 
worship.  Thus,  all  along  the  middle  of 
the  nave  are  low  pews  facing  the  altai\ 
flanked  by  others  vis-a-vis;  and  one  en- 
tire side  is  almost  monopolized  by  the 
organ,  which  is  slightly  raised  above  the 
floor  level.  The  altar  is  perfectly  plain, 
but  over  it  hangs  a  panel  of  magnificent 
tapestry  representing  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  At  one  side  of  it  is  a  finely 
carved  marble  pulpit,  which  had  to  be 
moved  from  its  place — a  somewThat 
difficult  task — on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
royal  Avedding.  The  ceiling  is  diapered 
with  colored  panels,  and  is  lighted  by 
a  clerestory  of  glass.    Both  coloring  and 
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decoration  are  most  .brilliant,  almost 
startlingly  so,  and  it.  requires  some  time 
to  realize  that  this  is  a  place  devoted  to 
sacred,  and  not  to  secular  purposes  - 
lilac,  crimson,  and  lavender  lines  every- 
where predominating  in  the  gayest 
fashion.  It  is  said  that  nothing  has 
been  altered  from  the  original  scheme 
of  decoration  as  approved  by  the  late 
prince  consort,  all  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  being  scrupulously  maintained. 
One  end  of  the  chapel  is  occupied  by  a 
wide  gallery   approached   by  a    narrow 

passage,      in    front    of    the    gallery, 

.significantly  lacing  the  occupant  of  the 
pulpit,  is  the  inevitable  clock,  but  of 
very  small  proportions. 

The  queen  and  royal  family  used  to  sit 
in  the  middle  division  of  this  gallery, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  house- 
hold and  occasional  visitors  being  on 
each  side  of  the  royal  pew.  The  choir 
was  supplied  from  the  Chapels  Royal, 
and  the  services,  as  a  rule,  were  con- 
ducted by  one  or  other  of  the  domestic 
chaplains,  the  Sub-Dean  of  St.  James's 

or  one  of  the  bishops.  But  these  ser- 
vices, which  her  Majesty  and  her  be- 
loved consorl  attended  so  regularly, 
were  discontinued  in  the  fatal  year  1862. 
An  effort  was  made  in  18G3  to  resume 
them,  ami  to  have,  as  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  nine  o'clock  morning  prayer 
with  sermon,  a  twelve  o'clock  supple- 
mentary service  commencing  with  the 
Litany,  and  five  o'clock  evening  prayer. 
But  the  idea  was  abandoned,  ami  has 
never  been  revived. 

At  Windsor,  in  days  gone  by,  "when 
all  the  world  was  young."  her  Majesty's 
custom  on  Sundays  was  to  drive- 
though  sometimes  she  walked— from 
the  Upper  Ward  to  the  Deanery,  pass- 
ing by  way  of  the  ancient  cloister  to  the 
royal  pew  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  where, 
except  in  very  severe  weather,  she  al- 
ways worshipped.  Every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  glorious  choir  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  and  the  ornate  gallery 
jutting  out  high  on  the  north  wall  over 
the  altar,  looking  like  one  of  the  pro- 
jecting latticed  windows  so  common  in 
Egypt.  This  gallery  is  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sovereign,  and  is 
very  beautiful,  the  chairs  and  curtains 


being  of  Garter  blue,  and  the  windows 
richly  adorned  with  stained  glass. 
Gazing  at  it  from  below,  Who  does  not 
recall  the  memorable  day  in  March. 
1st;:;,  when  a  solitary  figure  in  deepest 
mourning  stood  there  so  bravely  and 
nobly  to  witness  her  eldest  son's  mar- 
riage, while  the  greatest  sorrow  of  bel- 
li fe  was  tearing  at  her  heartstrings? 

But  for  thirty-five  long  years  the 
queen,  when  at  Windsor  Castle,  has  ex- 
clusively used  the  private  chapel  there, 
or  the  L'rince  Albert  Mausoleum;  never, 
it  is  said,  having  been  present  at  St. 
George's  on  a  Sunday  since  1862.  At 
the  east  or  farther  end  of  St.  George's 
Hall,  the  private  chapel  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  domestic  portion  of  the 
castle,  and  only  a  little  over  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  queen's  private 
apartments  in  the  Victoria  Tower.  It 
has  no  windows,  and  is  lighted  entirely 
from  above,  so  that  in  the  absence  of 
sunshine  the  effect  is  rather  gloomy. 
Somewhat  peculiar  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  pews,  owing  to  the  octagonal 
shape  of  the  building.  Her  Majesty's 
pew  is  in  a  kind  of  recessed  gallery  fac- 
ing the  altar,  the  officials  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen-in-waiting  occupying  a 
gallery  of  the  same  size  on  each,  side 
of  her.  Rig'ht  and  left  of  these,  respec- 
tively, are  two  other  galleries,  one  for 
visitors  at  the  castle,  and  the  other 
appropriated  by  the  organ  and  choir. 
These  five  galleries,  together  with  the 
recessed  sanctuary,  the  reading-desk, 
and  the  pulpit  complete  the  octagon. 
All  the  servants  present  sit  below,  and 
on  a  bench  just  underneath  the  royal 
pew.  one  of  the  chief  officials  has  his 
particular  "sitting."  which  for  many 
years  was  the  favorite  seat  of  General 
Sir  Thomas  M.  Biddulph,  formerly 
keeper  of  her  Majesty's  privy  purse. 
Sir  Walter  Parratt  is  the  organist,  and 
the  choristers— four  in  number— are 
specially  selected  from  St.  George's 
Chapel.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern 
are  used  here,  as  also  at  Frogmore. 

The  queen  often  attends  morning 
prayer  at  the  Mausoleum.  Frogmore. 
where  the  dean  frequently  preaches,  or 
—as  at  the  private  chapel— one  of  the 
bishops  who  may  be  visiting  the  castle. 
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Overlooking  the  pleasant  valley  of  the 
Medina,  where  "the  salt  sea-water 
passes  by,  and  makes  a  silence  in  the 
hills"  stands  the  parsonage  of  Whip- 
pingham Church,  associated  for  so 
many  years  with  the  kindly  presence  of 
Canon  Prothero,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, died  very  suddenly  in  1894,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  queen,  by  whom  he 
was  highly  esteemed. 

A  stranger  to  the  place,  on  approach- 
ing the  church  would  find  it  hard  to 
•discover  any  sign  of  the  tower  or  village 
whose  spiritual  needs  the  sacred  edifice 
is  intended  to  supply,  the  dwellings  of 
the  scanty  population  being  widely 
scattered.  Yet  for  over  seven  cen- 
turies its  bells  have  summoned  genera- 
tions of  simple-minded  country-folk 
from  far  and  near  to  worship  the  God 
of  their  forefathers. 

Originally  built  by  the  Norman 
monks  of  Lyra,  in  the  year  1100.  this 
Church  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  St. 
Mildred,  a  name  familiar  enough  a  few 
years  ago  to  thousands  of  busy  city- 
going  people,  who,  as  they  passed 
through  the  Poultry  to  the  Mansion 
House,  looked  up  at  Wren's  church. 
with  its  square  tower  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  ship  in  full  sail.  In  the  coarse  of 
time.  St.  Mildred's,  Whippingham  was 
enlarged,  and  on  several  occasions  re- 
stored, but  in  the  year  1862,  under  the 
wise  direction  of  the  late  prince  con- 
sort, it  was  re-built  as  we  now  see  it. 
Of  early  English  architecture,  it  pos- 
sesses a  nave,  transepts,  and  choir  witli 
side  aisles.  From  the  centre  of  the 
building,  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
chancel,  rises  the  tower,  ornamented  by 
four  small  pinnacles  which  produce  a 
rather  novel,  but  not  altogether  pleasing 
effect.  There  is  a  fine  lych-gate,  and  the 
south  aisle  of  the  chancel  has  a  private 
entrance  for  her  Majesty  and  the  royal 
family.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tower  is  a  beautifully  painted  dome,  and 
a  lantern-shaped  story  filled  with 
stained  glass.  This  exquisite  colored 
glass  is  introduced  everywhere  prac- 
ticable throughout  the  building. 

The  entire  southern  side  of  the  chan- 
cel is  reserved  for  her  Majesty's  use. 
and  excellent  arrangements  have  been 


made  to  ensure  her  a  certain  amount  of 
seclusion  and  protection  from  the  too 
obtrusive  gaze  of  strangers,  who  come 
from  afar  on  the  mere  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  peep  at  the  queen  at  her  devotions 
Her  Majesty,  however,  now  seldom  at- 
tends Whippingham  Church,  more  often 
using  the  private  chapel  at  Osborne. 

In  the  north  aisle  rests  the  mortality 
of  poor  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
whose  sad  home-bringing  across  the 
ocean  must  have  recalled  to  many  an 
aching  heart  Lord  Tennyson's  pathetic 
lines  upon  his  friend  Hallam:— 

Calm  as  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep. 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest. 

And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 
Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 

But  Prince  Henry's  tomb  is  not  the 
sole  reminder  of  the  gaps  made  by 
death  in  the  queen's  family  circle  dur- 
ing her  long  reign.  To  the  right  of  the 
royal  pew,  and  also  at  the  back,  are 
memorials  to  the  prince  consort,  Princ- 
ess Alice,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
to  the  Princes  Sigismund  and  Walde- 
mar,  aged  respectively  two  and  eleven 
years,  sons  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany. 

Those  wtio  were  present  in  Whipping- 
ham Church  on  February  5,  last  year, 
will  never  forget  the  unparalleled  floral 
embellishments  that  seemed,  as  it  were, 
determined  to  blot  out.  if  only  for  one 
brief  hour,  all  ideas  of  frail  and  perish- 
able humanity.  Never  before,  perhaps, 
had  so  many  beautiful  flowers  been 
brought  together  in  so  limited  a  space, 
most  of  them  being  white,  but  here  and 
there  were  scarlet  ones  as  befitted  a  sol- 
dier's grave.  Above  the  altar,  encir- 
cling the  pillars,  entwined  around  the 
candelabra,  hiding  the  window-sills. 
and  banding  the  very  walls,  were  buds 
and  blossoms  in  profusion.  Banks  of 
green  moss  and  foliage  plants  threw 
up  into  strong  relief,  glorious  azaleas 
and  delicate  lilies-of-the-valley.  In  the 
body  of  the  church  the  air  was  heavy 
enough  with  their  scent,  but  up  in  the 
organ  loft,  where  Sir  Walter  Parratf 
presided,  and  whence  a  wonderful 
coup  (Viril  could  be  obtained,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  positively  overpowering. 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Whip- 
pinghain,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  tbe 
tact  that  in  this  parish  was  born  the 
famous  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  greatest 
of  schoolmasters  and  one  of  the  noblest 
of  men. 

Almost  the  earliest  constitutional  act 
of  the  queen,  at  her  first  Council,  was  to 
take  and  to  sign  the  oath  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But 
not  content  with  a  mere  formal  ob- 
servance of  this  solemn  declaration,  her 
Majesty  has  consistently,  when  in  Scot- 
land, upheld  by  her  presence  and  pa- 
tronage the  national  establishment  of 
that  country.  With  a  natural  disin- 
clination towards  more  than  a  very 
moderate  form  of  ritual— a  feeling  no 
doubt  fostered  by  the  late  prince  con- 
sort's predilection  for  the  Lutheran 
Church— the  queen  is  there  able  prac- 
tically to  evince  her  appreciation  of  that 
simple  and  rational  form  of  worship, 
familiarly  known  as  Presbyterian. 
Though  her  Majesty  usually  worships 
in  the  private  chapel  at  Balmoral,  where 
one  of  her  chaplains  or  other  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  officiates,  she 
sometimes  attends  the  church  at 
Crathie.  in  which  she  takes  great  inter- 
est, and  where  the  outward  mode  of 
worshipping  is  that  still  prevalent  in 
most  parish  churches  in  Scotland,  and 
resembles— with  some  minor  differences 
—that  at  St.  Columba's  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  Pont  Street.  At  Crathie  the  old 
attitude  is  still  maintained;  that  is  to 
say.  the  congregation  sit  during  singing 
of  hymn  or  psalm,  and  stand  while 
prayer  is  being  offered  up — a  practice 
very  general  in  most  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  on  the  Continent. 

Of  late  years,  the  rheumatic  affection 
from  which  her  Majesty  suffers  has 
rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  remain 
seated  throughout  the  service. 

When  the  new  church  at  Crathie  was 
built,  it  was  suggested  that  certain 
changes  in  the  order  of  service,  so  freely 
introduced  in  the  Lowlands,  should  also 
come  into  force  there,  but  the  queen 
deemed  it  better  to  make  no  alteration, 
partly  no  doubt  because  she  herself  pre- 
ferred the  old  usages,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause   she    thought    such    innovations 


would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  humble 
people  about  her,  who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  old  ways. 

At  the  foot  of  Craig  Ghuie— a  barren 
slope  not  far  from  the  castle— ithere  had 
stood  for  eighty-nine  years  an  unpreten- 
tious building  in  which  the  parishioners 
of  Crathie  worshipped;  and  where,  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  the  queen,  and  those 
near  and  dear  to  her,  had  joined  with 
tbe  lowliest  of  her  subjects  in  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Communion 
Sundays.  But  a  time  came  when  more 
accommodation  was  required,  and  on 
September  11,  1893,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Crathie  church  was 
laid  by  her  Majesty  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one,  and  in  her  presence,  the  build- 
ing was,  on  June  18,  1895,  solemnly 
dedicated  to  God. 

Nestling  at  the  foot  of  a.  hill,  upon  a 
plateau  some  nine  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Dee,  this  Church,  built  of  a  beauti- 
ful light  grey  granite,  and  of  Gothic 
architecture  of  an  early  Scottish  char- 
acter, possesses  considerable  beauties, 
though  of  a  somewhat  substantial 
nature.  Its  genera]  plan  is  that  of  a 
cross  with  a  massive  central  tower. 
The  south  transept  is  set  apart  for  the 
queen  and  her  household,  and  her 
Majesty  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
row,  in  a  richly  upholstered  oaken  seat 
adorned  with  the  royal  arms.  She  is 
thus  in  full  view  of  the  congregation, 
who  occupy  the  nave. 

At  one  corner  of  the  apse,  wherein 
stands  the  plain  table  representing  the 
ornate  altar  of  an  Anglican  church, 
partly  encircled  by  the  seats  set  apart 
for  the  elders,  is  the  splendid  pulpit  pre- 
sented by  the  royal  household.  At  the 
approach  to  the  apse,  is  the  granite  font 
given  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught. 

As  many  of  my  readers  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  ritual  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  a  description  of  the 
dedication  service  at  Crathie,  fairly 
representative  of  the  usual  services  in 
which  the  queen  joins  when  in  the 
Highlands,  may  not  inappropriately 
bring  this  article  to  a  close. 

First  of  all  was  sung  the  "Old  Hun- 
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dreth  Psalm,"  accompanied  by  the  fine 
organ.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cameron  Lees 
then  offered  up  a  dedicatory  prayer,  fol- 
lowed by  reading  of  a  lesson  from  the 
Old  Testament;  a  hymn  from  the 
Scottish  Hymnal,  beautifully  rendered: 
a  lesson  from  the  New  Testament;  an- 
other hymn;  and  a  prayer  of  interces- 
sion concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Then  came  the  sermon,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  prayer,  and  the  singing  of 
the  well-known  paraphrase,  commenc- 
ing:— 

O  God  of  Bethel,  by  whoso  hand 
Thy  poople  still  are  fed. 

A  collection  was  then  made  by  the 
elders,  Dr.  Profeit.  the  queen's  com- 
missioner, receiving  her  Majesty's  offer- 
ing first.  Finally,  the  impressive 
benediction  was  pronounced  in  patriar- 
chal manner  by  the  minister  with 
uplifted  hands,  the  congregation  rever- 
ently standing. 

( )n  this  occasion  the  preacher  was  the 
Right  Row  Dr.  Donald  Macleod, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  gave  a 
moel  eloquent  discourse  concluding 
with  these  words:— 

"To-day,  the  Lineal  descendant  and 
representative  of  our  ancient  Scottish 
monarchs,  the  most  revered  of  sov- 
erelgns,  follows  <the  example  of  bygone 
times,  and  is  with  us  hero  ;is  we  dedi- 
cate  this  church  to  God.  It  is  a  story 
which  will  bo  told  by  generations  yet 
unborn,  how  she  who  had  lovod  our 
Highlands  and  their  traditions,  had 
added  to  the  dignity  of  her  high  office 
the  beauty  of  kindliest  interest  in  every 
homestead  soattered  among  those  grand 
hills  and  glens;  how  she  had  shared  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  around 
her.  and  ministered  to  their  well- 
being;  how  she,  with  those  dearest  to 
her.  had  year  after  year  joined  in  the 
simple  rites  in  which  her  people  loved 
to  worship  God:  and  how  with  her  own 
hands  she  had  laid  the  foundation,  and 
had  by  her  presence  graced  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  church.  We  thank  God  for 
it  all." 

Arthur  H.  Bkavax. 


From  Knowledge. 
ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

On  first  thought  it  seems  wonderful 
that  there  should  be  any  life  in  regions 
near  the  North  Pole;  still  more  so  that 
there  should  be  large  mammals  living 
there,  able  to  find  food  sufficient  even 
in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  some- 
times sinks  90°  below  the  freezing 
point.  But  the  cold  is  not  the  only  evil 
that  they  have  to  contend  against.  In 
the  latitude  in  which  Sir  George  Nares's 
expedition  wintered,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  miles  from  the  Pole,  for  one 
hundred  and  forty  days  the  sun  does  not 
appear  above  the  horizon— from.  Oc- 
tober 13th  to  March  1st.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  not  entirely  without  sunlight. 
On  November  30th,  at  noon,  the  sky 
was  so  clear  that  the  stars  were  hardly 
visible.  On  December  22nd  there  was 
an  indistinct  greenish  tint  at  noon.  On 
December  31st  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  twi- 
light. On  February  1st  they  were  able 
to  take  considerable  walks,  and  by  the 
middle  of  February,  a  fortnight  before 
the  reappearance  of  the  sun,  to  go  out 
shooting.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
moon  shines  very  brightly  in  the  clear 
air  of  the  North,  but,  unfortunately. 
Prom  November  19th  till  New  Year's 
Day  there  is  no  moon.  For  more  than 
t'oriy  days,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
but  starlight  and  a  glimmer  of  sunlight 
at  noon. 

Among  the  living  things  that  inhabit 
the  Polar  regions  are  not  a  few  plants. 
Plants  there  must  be  if  there  is  to  be 
animal  life,  for  animals  cannot  live  on 
inorganic  food.  It  is  only  that  which 
gives  plants  their  green  color,  the 
chlorophyll,  that  can  by  a  chemical 
process  convert  the  radiant  energy  of 
sunlight  into  potential  energy.  And 
thus  animals  depend  for  their  existence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  vegetables. 
Among  the  plants  that  thrive  in  these 
regions  of  great  cold  are  a  small 
saxifrage  (Saxifraqa  oppositifolia)  —  a 
low-growing  plant  with  a  handsome 
purple  flower— dwrarf  willows  a  few 
inches  high,  dwarf  birches,  and  the 
lichen  called  reindeer  moss.  These  are. 
perhaps,     the     most     important     food 
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plants,  but  there  are  many  others  that 
sometimes  make  a  patch  of  ground  gay 
in  summer,  such  as  the  dwarf  wall- 
flower (Ckriranthw  pyjrmcms)  aud  the 
yellow  poppy. 

Dependent  for  life  directly  upon  vege- 
tables are  the  hares,  the  lemming,  the 
musk  ox,  the  reindeer.  Those  that  prey 
upon  these  vegetable  feeders  are  the 
ermine,  the  Arctic  fox,  and  the  wolf. 
There  are,  besides  these,  some  thatde- 
pend  on  the  sea  for  their  food— the  seal, 
a  fish-eater;  the  Polar  bear,  that  lives 
on  seals,  and  in  default  of  seals  on  vege- 
table food;  and  the  walrus,  whose  food 
consists  of  molluscs,  etc.  The  lemming 
:nall  rodent,  its  length  about  five 
inches,  its  ordinary  color  a  yellowish 
brown;  but  during  the  Arctic  winter. 
Colonel  Feilden  found  that  this  turned 
greyish  white.  Its  food  is  grass, 
Sd.rifratjn  OpposUifolia,  reindeer  moss. 
and  so  forth.  It  makes  galleries  in  the 
snow.  and.  apparently,  the  plants  that  it 
finds  as  it  burrows  are  sutticient  food 
for  it.  The  Arctic  hare  in  the  extreme 
North  is— at  any  rate,  in  many  cases 
—white,  not  only  in  winter  but  the 
whole  year  round.  It,  too,  feeds  on 
the  minute  saxifrage  mentioned 
above. 

The  musk  ox  has  long  dark-brown 
hair,  with  a  fine  yellow  fur  beneath. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ox  of  the 
Scotch  breed,  but  in  appearance  is  more 
like  a  long-haired  sheep.  Its  teeth,  too. 
resemble  those  of  the  sheep.  Like 
sheep,  too,  the  musk  oxen  form  square 
to  defend  themselves  when  molested  by 
dogs  or  hunters.  Their  chief  food  is 
the  dwarf  willow,  and  on  this  diet  they 
manage  to  accumulate  an  enormous 
amount  of  fat  in  summer.  In  winter 
this  becomes  reduced,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect. Besides  man  and  the  climate  they 
have  only  one  enemy,  the  wolf.  They 
are  found  as  far  north  as  lat.  83°,  and 
as  far  south  as  lat.  60°.  The  reindeer 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  It  browses  on 
the  dwarf  birch,  on  bilberry  and  crow- 
berry  bushes;  in  winter  time  on  rein- 
deer moss,  in  autumn  on  seaweed. 
Brehm  maintains  that  under  stress  of 
circumstances  it  will  eat  lemmings— 
not  an  impossibility,   certainly,   as  red 


deer  in  Scotland  have  in  hard  winters 
been  known  to  eat  rabbits. 

We  come  now  to  the  carnivores.  The 
Arctic  fox  preys  upon  lemmings  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  the  summer  on 
birds.  But  sometimes  he  is  found  on 
islands  where  lemmings  and  all  the 
smaller  mammals  are  wanting.  What, 
then,  is  there  for  him  to  live  upon?  He 
picks  up  dead  seals,  fish,  molluscs,  and 
crustaceans,  and  hopes  for  the  return 
of  the  birds  with  the  springtime.  And 
some  authorities  believe  that  he  stores 
food  for  the  winter. 

The  ermine  is  only  a  stoat  whose  coal 
has  turned  white  with  the  coming  of 
the  snowtime.  The  process  of  change  is 
this:  the  hairs  that  come  at  the  time  of 
the  transformation  are  white,  those  al- 
ready grown  become  blanched.    And  it 

lias  1 n  found  that  cold  alone  will  not 

produce  the  change,  but  that  it  comes 
with  the  snow,  thus  showing  that 
natural  selection  has  given  to  the 
northern  stoat  this  wonderful  means  of 
protection.  The  Arctic  hare,  the  Arctic 
fox.  and  to  some  extent  the  lemming 
in  Arctic  regions,  change  their  dress  to 
match  the  snow. 

Of  all  these  Arctic  animals  none^ 
hibernate,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Polar  bear.  The  marmot,  it  is 
true,  sleeps  through  the  winter;  but 
though  it  is  found  well  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  Russia,  yet  it  is  not  one 
of  those  that  range  very  near  the  Pole. 

I  have  said  little  about  the  birds  that 
in  summer  fly  to  the  far  North,  and  find 
countless  bilberries  and  crowberries 
that  have  been  preserved  for  them  by 
the  cold  of  the  Arctic  winter.  Their 
habits  are  generally  known.  But  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  fish  that  Baron 
Nordenskiold  found  in  early  spring  in  a 
lagoon  in  which  the  water  had  been 
frozen  solid  all  the  winter,  and  which 
had  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  How  had  they 
worn  through  the  Arctic  winter?  At 
Cape  Hayes,  lat.  70°,  where  the  average 
temperature  is  four  degrees  below  zero, 
and  where  snow  falls  in  the  height  of 
summer,  Colonel  Feilden  found  a  but- 
terfly. In  this  icy  climate  how  had  it 
developed  to  the  imago  state? 

There    are    problems    about    life    in 
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Arctic  regions  that  are  far  from  being 
settled  yet  And  much  that  we  do  know 
is  full  of  wonder. 

F.  W.  Headley. 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE  INDIAN  FAMINE. 

The  Blue  Book  which  has  been  laid 
before  Parliament  enables  us  to  esti- 
mate, with  some  rough  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, what  amount  of  distress  must 
certainly  exist  in  India  during  the  com- 
ing months,  even  if  by  bountiful  future 
rains  the  empire  is  saved  from  a  ca- 
lamity which  is  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. The  existing  facts  are 
terrible:  the  possibilities  are  awful  be- 
yond words.  The  famine  areas  com- 
prise one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  contain  nearly 
forty  millions  of  people,  or,  roughly,  a 
population  as  great  as  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  further  area  con- 
taining nearly  forty-four  million,  five 
hundred  thousand  will  be  on  the  verge 
of  famine.  In  the  North-West  Prov- 
inces alone  thirty-seven  million  ;ire 
famine-stricken  or  distressed,  and  in 
the  Central  Provinces  nine  million.  In 
both  cases  the  suffering  will  be  in- 
creased because  a  succession  of  pre- 
vious bad  harvests  have  depleted  the 
stores  of  food  and  increased  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  ryots.  In  a  large  dis- 
trict of  the  North-West  famine  works 
were  necessary  nearly  a  year  ago,  and, 
though  the  recorded  deaths  from  star- 
vation have  been  few,  a  large  increase 
in  the  death-rate  suggests  that  many 
more  succumbed  from  privation.  Thus 
the  distressed  area  is  larger  than  in 
any  previous  famine.  As  the  govern- 
ment of  India  telegraphed  last  October, 
in  their  somewhat  pedantic  way,  the 
"effect  of  railways  apparently  will  be 
to  diffuse  distress,  making  it  more  gen- 
eral but  less  intense."  Even  beyond 
the  area  scheduled  as  distressed,  there 
must  be  great  suffering  among  the 
landless  classes  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  grain,  which  has  been  ex- 
ported  to  the   places   where  the  crops 


have  failed.  It  will  be  a  hard  year  all 
over  India,  and  a  year  of  famine,  or 
of  something  little  removed  from  fam- 
ine, among  about  one-fourth  of  the 
enormous  population  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire. 

The  two  questions  which  at  once 
press  for  consideration  are  whether  suf- 
ficient grain  can  be  got,  and  whether 
the  people  can  be  supplied  with  money 
to  buy  it.  On  the  first  point  the  offi- 
cial estimates  are  hopeful.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  good  crops  in  southern 
India  and  in  parts  of  Burmah  will, 
with  the  addition  of  rice  from  Stain, 
be  sufficient  to  bring  the  yield  of  north- 
ern India  up  to  the  bare  subsistence 
requirements  of  the  people.  But  even 
as  to  this  the  government  of  Bengal 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  sanguine. 
In  1873-4  the  government  themselves 
imported  grain.  Since  then  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  rule  of  policy  that  the 
extension  of  railways  would  render 
such  a  course  unnecessary  in  future 
famines,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  in- 
terference with  private  trade  in  grain. 
District-commissioners  who  prohibited 
the  movement  of  grain  have  been 
promptly  brought  to  book.  Even  where 
the  dealers  have  been  clearly  "gam- 
bling in  futures,"  no  influence  stronger 
than'  persuasion  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  them.  With  the  general  wis- 
dom of  this  policy  Englishmen  will 
scarcely  quarrel.  Any  interference 
witli  the  internal  trade  in  grain  would 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good;  but 
it  is  not  quite  clear  that  some  meas- 
ures may  not  be  required  to  facilitate 
importation  in  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  railway  rates  which  has  been 
decreed  by  government.  Though  In- 
dian prices  have  risen  enormously, 
they  are  not  yet  high  enough  to  attract 
imports  of  wheat  from  beyond  Asia  in 
the  present  state  of  the  grain  market. 
The  average  Indian  price  is  still  about 
ten  seers  per  rupee,  or  well  under  a 
penny  a  pound.  Cargoes  of  Califor- 
nian  wheat  have  been  landed  at  Cal- 
cutta at  five  rupees  per  maund,  which, 
even  allowing  for  superior  quality,  is 
above  the  Indian  price.  Thus  no  large 
importation  of  wheat  can  be  expected 
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in  natural  course  unless  the  Indian 
price  reaches  a  point  which  would  in- 
volve famine  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  peninsula.  The  prospects  of  rice 
importation  are  better,  and  large  con- 
signments are  expected  from  both  Bur- 
ma h  and  Biam.  But  it  remains  to  be 
scon  whether  government  may  not  find 
it  necessary  to  purchase  wheat  and 
maize  at  American  prices  and  sell  it  at 
present  Indian  prices  at  Indian  ports, 
lest  there  should  be  such  a  further  rise 
of  Indian  prices  that  no  conceivable 
relief  works  can  be  of  any  avail.  To 
allow  Indian  prices  to  rise  to  the  Amer- 
ican .»]•  European  level  would  mean  in- 
evitable starvation  to  millions. 

At  present,  however,  all  the  resources 
of  the  Civil  Service  an1  being  strained 
to  cope  with  the  second  requisite  and 
to  provide  relief  works  lor  those  who 
have  no  means  to  buy  grain,  cheap  or 
dear.  It  is  clear  that  much  intelligent 
and  earnest  effort,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  past  years,  has  l>een  applied  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  Larger 
works  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Public  Works  department.  Earth- 
works for  railways  are  being  made, 
even  where  time  must  elapse  before 
they  are  completed,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost 
of  a  railway  can  be  expended  on  un- 
skilled labor,  and  for  this  reason  irri- 
gation canals,  roads,  and  water  tanks 
are  more  generally  preferred  as  relief 
works.  The  smaller  works  are  di- 
rected by  the  district-commissioners, 
generally  in  concert  with  landowners, 
and  it  is  comforting  to  learn  that  the 
landowners  are  giving  honest  and 
economical  assistance,  such  as  Irish 
landowners  too  frequently  failed  to 
give  in  1847.  Loans  are  also  made  at 
easy  rates  for  village  improvements. 
The  forests  have  been  opened  both  for 
grazing  purposes  and  to  furnish  those 
rude  means  of  subsistence  which  are 
sufficient  for  aboriginal  tribes.  Every- 
thing is  systematized,  and  the  most 
minute  instructions  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  English  and  Indian  offi- 
cials. A  picture  in  miniature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  is  furnished  by  Un- 


report of  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell  on 
the  relief  operations  in  Bundelkhund 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1896. 
when  about  five  hundred  miles  of  road 
were  constructed,  and  eight  hundred 
village  tanks  and  wells  excavated. 
The  total  cost  was  eleven  lakhs  of 
rupees,  and  this  works  out  at  about 
one-seventeenth  of  a  rupee  per  person 
per  day  relieved.  Doubtless,  now  that 
prices  have  risen,  the  cost  this  year 
will  also  rise;  but  the  poverty  of  India, 
and  the  small  demands  of  her  suffering 
units,  may  be  brought  home  to  the  En- 
glish mind  when  it  is  shown  that  less 
than  one  penny  per  day  per  person  suf- 
ficed to  keep  the  people  alive  and  to 
pay  for  the  tools  required  in  the  work. 
Even  at  this  rate  the  government  of 
India  is  now  spending  a  lakh  every 
day.  and  the  daily  bill  must  rise  to  at 
least  four  or  five  lakhs  during  the 
spring. 

The  government  of  India  believe  that 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  this  expense 
out  of  their  own  resources.  It  is  one 
of  their  primary  duties.  The  crisis  is 
■  lie  which  every  Eastern  administrator 
must  be  prepared  to  face.  Whether 
during  past  years  resources  which 
ought  to  have  been  husbanded  for  such 
an  emergency  have  not  been  frittered 
away  on  objects  of  military  ambition 
is  one  question— and  on  that  matter, 
as  our  readers  know,  we  hold  a  strong 
opinion.  But  this  is  not  the  time  for 
recriminations.  The  members  of  the 
Council  must  now  be  too  bitterly  con- 
scious of  the  extent  to  which  the  power 
of  famine  relief  has  been  crippled  by 
frontier  adventure.  At  present  every 
Englishman  must  rather  watch  with 
admiration  the  efforts  of  the  Competi- 
tion-wallah— not  less  heroic  because  be 
wears  no  uniform  and  has  little  hope 
of  being  decorated— to  fight  a  foe  much 
more  near  and  real  than  any  that  can 
ever  issue  from  the  Pamirs.  The  duty 
of  the  charitable  at  home  is  to  supple- 
ment their  work  in  matters  wmich  the 
political  economy  of  Simla  declares  to 
be  outside  the  duties  of  government. 
The  field  pointed  out  for  private  action 
is  wide  enough. 
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DAWN. 
Bdy  bare    feet    pass    through    the    droop- 
ing grass  which,  pining,  sickens  and 
longs  for  dew. 
Through  the  shadowy  lines  of  the   dim 
dark  pines  and  the  trailing  branches 
of  sombre  yew 
A  whisper  passes,  as  though  they  knew 

I  had  entered  Night's  secret  place. 
Through  the  dusky  sheaves  and  the  chest- 
nut leaves  the  murmur  quickens  and 
grows  apace; 
And  the  first  bird  wakes  in  the  ash-tree 

copse 
And,  note  by  note,  its  music  drops 
Down  from  the  height  of  their  slender 
tops 
Ere  the  veil  has  fall'n  from  my  face. 


In  Sleep's  dim  bowers  the  dazzled  hours 

fold  their  pinions  before  their  eyes 
As  they  see  my  light  on  the  edge  of  night 

slowly  flit  thro'  the  eastern  skies; 
The  world  grows  wan  and  the  low  winds 

rise,  and  the  sailor  sees  my  star, 
While   the    Pleiads    fail    and    the    heavy 
Whale  shrinks  and  lessens  and  dies 
afar; 
And  the  treacherous  sea-rocks  looming 

stand 
Like  great  grey  ghosts  on  the  rim  of 

sand 
By  a  lonely  islet,  far  from  land, 
Across  the  surf -strewn  bar. 

On  the  high  steep  wold  the  dreaming  fold 

stir  in  their  slumber  ere  I  am  gone; 
The  faint  bell  shakes,  and  the  shepherd 

wakes  and  stares  at  the  shadows  my 

wings  have  thrown, 
The  broad  light  spreads  on  the  heathery 

down  and  the  flowers  unclose  as  I 


In  the  dark  still  woods  the  lime-tree  buds 
scatter  their  sweets  on  the  nestling 
grass; 
And  starry  blossoms  that  all  night  steep 
Their  delicate  petals  in  odorous  sleep 
Are  waked  with  a  touch  as  my  white 
robes  sweep 
Through  the  purple  petunias. 

On  the  twilight  way  'twixt  night  and 
day  my  spirit  lingers,  but  may  not 
wait: 

The  drifting  cloud  is  my  pearly  shroud 
under  the  porch  of  the  western  gate. 


My  course  is  swifter  than  Love  or  Fate, 

it  is  brief  as  man's  desire; 
With    wings    unfurled    I    drop   from   the 
world  as  an  eagle  sinks  to  her  moun- 
tain eyre; 
But  the  breath  of  my  being  on  land  and 

sea 
Binds  earth  and  heaven,  and  ere  I  flee, 
1  kindle  the  torch  of  the  day  to  be, 
And  the  east  breaks  forth  in  fire. 
Speaker.  MAUD  WALPOLE. 


FROM  "THE  SILENT  MUSE." 
When  slowly  through  the  noonday  sleep 

A  phantom  something  seems  to  stir. 
Like  waves  of  dewy  light  that  creep 

Along  grey  chords  of  gossamer. 

At  first  it  is  nor  sight  nor  sound, 
But  feeling  only,  inward  sense 

Of  motion  slowly  rising  round, 
You   know   not   where,   you    know    nor 
whence. 

Then,  noiseless  still,  but  plain  to  see, 
The  languid  waters  wake  and  wind; 

The  wave  before  now  fears  to  be 
O'ertaken  by  the  wave  behind. 

The  race,  long  pent,  from  out  the  mill 
Comes     rushing,     rippling,     gleam     on 
gleam; 

The  runnels  rise,  the  shadows  fill, 
And  deep  and  happy  flows  the  stream. 

And  so,  if  I  be  shaped  to  sing 

What  kindly  hearts  are  pleased  to  hear. 
And  blissful  were,  did  Nature  bring 

A  rush  of  music  all  the  year; 

Seasons  there  are  it  doth  not  flow, 
When  Fancy's  freshets  will  not  come, 

The  springs  of  song  seem  shrunk  and  low, 
And  all  my  being  dry  and  dumb. 

When  suddenly  from  far-off  source, 
Unseen,  unsounding,  deep,  immense. 

Something,  with  swift  resistless  force, 
Flushes  the  heart  and  floods  the  senso: 

And   as  though   Heaven   and   Earth    did 
drain 
Into  that  deep  mysterious  spring, 
Brims  all  the  windings  of  the  brain; 
Then  like  replenished  stream  I  sing. 
Alfred  Austin. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  BLIGHT  ON  THE  DRAMA. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago— 
towards  the  close  of  1895— the  English 
drama  seemed  to  be  prospering  and 
promising  mightily.  Three  or  four 
authors  of  established  repute  were 
producing  vigorously,  and,  in  the  main, 
progressing;  two  or  three  younger  men 
were  coming  gallantly  to  the  front; 
never  in  our  day,  at  any  rate,  had  the 
outlook  been  more  encouraging.  We 
had  talked  for  years  of  a  renascence  of 
the  drama— we  now  began  almost  to  be- 
lieve in  it.  The  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  seemed  to  be  bringing  us, 
what  we  had  not  possessed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  a  dra- 
matic literature.  Goldsmith  and  Sheri- 
dan formed  the  isolated  rearguard  of 
what  is  loosely  termed  the  Restoration 
School.  They  were  stragglers,  some 
sixty  years  belated,  consummating,  not 
initiating,  a  tradition.  Our  living  play- 
wrights, if  not  Goldsmiths,  or  even 
Sheridans,  in  individual  genius,  seemed 
at  least  to  have  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  future,  and  to  be  march- 
ing in  the  van  of  a  movement,  not 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Gradually,  as  the  winter  of  '95  closed 
in,  this  cheerful  outlook  darkened.  A 
blight  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  our 
budding  hopes.  October  16th,  when 
"The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  was  the 
last  really  inspiriting  evening  vouch- 
safed us  by  the  Fates.  Here  was  an 
original  play  of  sterling  and  brilliant 
ability— the  maturest  work  Mr.  Pinero 
had  yet  done— launched,  as  it  seemed, 
on  ;i  long  career  of  success.  What 
could  be  more  auspicious?  A  fortnight 
later,  heralded  by  that  priceless  ad- 
vertisement, an  American  "boom," 
"Trilby"  was  produced.  It  was  clear 
that  we  were  in  for  a  craze,  an  infatu- 
ation, always  a  disturbing  factor  in 
theatrical  life;  but,  after  all,  who  could 
quarrel  with  this  innocent  fairy-tale 
for  grown-up  children?  Presently  we 
began  to  hear  disquieting  rumors 
about  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt;"  it 
was  not  the  success  it  promised  to  be; 
it  was  to  have  but  a  short  run.    Then 


Mr.  Alexander,  at  the  St.  James's,  pro- 
duced "The  Divided  Way,"  a  very  able 
but  unequal  and  depressing  play  by 
Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond.  It  had  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  attracting  the  mul- 
titude, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  failed 
completely.  Still,  it  was  pleasant  to 
find  so  much  talent  in  a  new  writer. 
After  a  run  of  ten  weeks,  "The  Benefit 
of  the  Doubt"  was  taken  off.  In  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  sixty  perform- 
ances would  have  been  reckoned  a 
quite  satisfactory  success;  here,  with 
our  huge  rents,  huge  salaries,  and  huge 
expenses  of  all  sorts,  the  play  was  es- 
teemed little  better  than  a  failure. 
Thus  1895  closed  discouragingly;  and 
in  the  first  weeks  of  '96  the  blight  set 
in  definitely  and  malignantly.  Months 
before,  I  had  received  from  America, 
with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  compli- 
ments, sheafs  of  cuttings  from  the  St. 
Louis  papers— or  was  it  Cincinnati?— 
announcing  in  giant  headlines,  "A  DRA- 
MATIC REVOLUTION,"  and  all  sorts 
of  other  marvels,  which  the  critics  of 
Cincinnati  (or  was  it  St  Louis?)  regarded 
as  necessarily  ensuing  from  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Barrett's  magnificent 
new  drama,  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 
The  very  first  batch  of  cuttings  that 
readied  me  contained  reports  of  eulo 
gistic  sermons,  and  interviews  with  lo- 
cal clerics  of  all  denominations;  and 
every  week  brought  from  some  new 
city  a  further  outburst  of  pulpit  puf- 
fery. The  cleverness  of  the  thing  was 
unmistakable.  At  the  cost  of  a  few 
free  admissions,  Mr.  Barrett  secured 
the  enthusiastic  co-operation,  in  place 
of  the  more  or  less  active  hostility,  of 
the  most  effective  advertising  agency 
in  the  world,  and  thereby  "tapped"  (as 
it  has  been  picturesquely  put)  an  im- 
mense and  impressionable  new  public. 
It  was  clear  that  a  happy  instinct  had 
guided  him,  both  in  selecting  the  right 
moment  for  the  experiment  and  in  de- 
vising the  right  play  wherewith  to  at- 
tempt it.  One  felt  curious  to  see  his 
miracle-working  and  oracle-working 
drama;  but  for  my  part,  though  the 
clerical  enthusiasm  did  not  inspire  me 
with  the  liveliest  confidence,  I  can  sin- 
cerely say  that  it  awoke  in  me  no  ac- 
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tive  prejudice  against  "The  Sign  of  the 
Cross."  On  the  4th  of  January  it  was 
produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  before 
an  audience  liberally  sprinkled  with 
clergymen,  and  was  greeted  with  fran- 
tic applause.  The  clergy,  from  the 
bench  of  bishops  downwards,  played 
their  part  with  the  utmost  docility; 
there  was  no  effective  protest  in  the 
l>ivss:  and  the  "great  religious  drama" 
has,  as  we  know,  run  through  the 
whole  year  to  crowded  houses,  it  being 
apparent,  observers  tell  us.  that  a  large 
proportion  of  any  given  audience  con- 
sisted <»f  people  who  had  never  been  to 
a  theatre  before.  Had  it  appealed  ex- 
clusively to  the  theatrical  inexperience 
and  literary  incompetence  of  the  re- 
ligious public,  the  mischief  would  not 
have  been  so  great.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  vulgarity,  puerility, 
and  brutality  have  had  an  unholy  at- 
traction for  the  ordinary  playgoer  as 
well.  Here  was  a  craze  ten  times 
more  hurtful  than  the  acutest  "Trilby" 
mania— a  phenomenon  that  could  not 
but  strike  a  chill  to  our  hopes  of  prog- 
ress. 

With  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  a 
pleasant  but  empty  romanticism  took 
possession  for  the  whole  year  of  the 
St.  James's  stage;  while  "Michael  and 
his  Lost  Angel,"  a  strenuous  and  able 
love-tragedy  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  failed  to  maintain  itself  at  the 
Lyceum  for  more  than  ten  da3Ts,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Coppee-Davidson 
"For  the  Crown,"  interesting  but— not 
English.  One  of  our  foremost  literary 
managers,  Mr.  Hare,  had  deserted  us 
before  the  disastrous  year  began;  and 
now  another,  Mr.  Coinyns  Carr,  was 
forced  to  quit  the  field.  The  comedy 
was  given  over  to  nauseous  farce;  the 
Garrick,  after  both  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Grundy  had  made  brief  appearance  on 
its  bills,  was  submerged  in  the  flowing 
tide  of  musical  comedy.  This  gigantic 
"bore"  has  swept  over  theatre  after 
theatre  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Here  is  a  list  of  musical  comedies  pro- 
duced at  West  End  theatres  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  others  which  have  been 
seen  at  suburban  houses:  "The  Gay 
Barmaid."    -'The   Geisha,"    "The     Gay 


Parisienne,"  "On  the  March,"  "Biar- 
ritz," "Monte  Carlo,"  "Newmarket," 
"My  Girl,"  "The  Belle  of  Cairo,"  "The 
Little  Genius,"  "The  White  Silk 
Dress,"  "Lord  Tom  Noddy,"  "The  Cir- 
cus Girl."  At  no  time  have  there  been 
fewer  than  four  or  five  such  pieces 
running  simultaneously;  and  although 
we  shall  presently  have  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  conditions  of 
their  success,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  have  attracted  to  themselves 
and  diverted  from  the  more  serious 
drama,  an  immense  body  of  playgoers. 
For  the  rest,  we  have  had  three  impor- 
tant and  interesting  Shakespearean  re- 
vivals—"Henry  IV.,"  "Cymbeline,"  and 
"As  You  Like  It."  The  usual  Adelphi. 
Drury  Lane,  and  Princess's  melo- 
dramas have  run  their  more  or  less 
successful  course;  apantomimic  French 
farce,  without  music,  has  been  im- 
mensely popular  at  the  Vaudeville;  and 
divers  other  farces,  original  and 
adapted,  have  been  produced  at  other 
theatres,  many  of  them  imbecile,  some 
of  them  offensive,  none  of  them  either 
notably  clever  or  notably  successful. 
Finally,  the  Haymarket,  opening  under 
a  new  management,  has  been  given 
over  to  a  confused  adaptation  of  a 
cape-and-sword   romance. 

One  original  English  play  of  a  cer- 
tain modest  merit  has  been  produced 
and  has  succeeded— Messrs.  Parker 
and  Carson's  "Rosemary"  at  the  Cri- 
terion. That  is  the  whole  dramatic 
harvest  of  1896. 

May  we  not  say,  then,  that  a  blight 
lias  fallen  on  our  nascent  or  renascent 
English  drama?  Our  dramatists  of 
proved  intelligence  and  skill  are  silent 
or  find  no  hearers;  our  younger  writers 
knock  in  vain  at  the  managers'  doors; 
the  stage  (a  few  revivals  and  adapta- 
tions apart)  is  entirely  devoted  to  triv- 
ial and  ephemeral,  if  not  brutal  and  de- 
grading, spectacles;  our  two  dozen 
theatres,  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month, produce  one  new  play  which 
may,  at  a  pinch,  ibe  held  to  touch  the 
confines  of  literature.  Where  are  the 
hopes  of  yester-year? 

They  are  very  much  where  they 
were,  I  fancy;  for,  to  trifle  with  you  no 
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longer,  this  pessimistic  opening  is 
purely  rhetorical.  A  blight  there  has 
been,  no  doubt— a  curious  and  regret- 
table depression  in  serious  drama. 
But  I  hope  to  show  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  has  been  in  great 
measure  a  matter  of  pure  chance,  and 
that  such  permanent  causes  as  have 
helped  to  bring  it  about  are  likely,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  be  equally 
helpful  in  bringing  about  a  reaction. 

The  three  signs  of  the  times  for 
which  we  have  to  account  are  these: 
(1)  the  failure,  or  comparative  failure, 
of  certain  serious  and  able  plays;  (2) 
the  extravagant  popularity  of  school- 
boy and  school-girl  romances;  (3)  the 
exorbitant  vogue  of  musical  farce,  and 
its  encroachments  upon  the  domain  of 
drama.  Let  us  take  these  phenomena 
in  their  order. 

In  order  to  prove,  or  even  to  make  it 
seem  probable,  that  the  public  has 
tired  of  serious  drama,  as  such,  we 
should  have  to  point  to  one  or  two 
plays  for  whose  failure  no  adequate 
reason  could  be  assigned,  except  a  rev- 
olution in  public  taste.  But  I  have 
heard  of  no  such  plays.  In  all  the  five 
cases  which  come  within  the  period 
under  review— "The  Benefit  of  the 
Doubt,"  "The  Divided  Way,"  "Michael 
and  his  Lost  Angel,"  "The  Rogue's 
Comedy,"  "The  Greatest  of  These"— 
there  were  reasons  in  the  plays  them- 
selves, or  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
presentation,  amply  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  lot  which  befell  them. 
"The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt"  suffered 
from  the  fatal  disadvantage  of  a  weak 
last  act.  It  came  within  an  ace  of 
wrecking  the  play  on  the  first  night— 
the  audience,  which  had  received  the 
first  two  acts  with  eager  enthusiasm, 
grew  more  and  more  restless  as  the 
third  act  proceeded,  until  I,  for  my 
part,  sat  on  thorns  lest  their  impa- 
tience should  find  open  expression. 
Disaster  was  averted  for  the  moment: 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
succeeding  audiences  experienced  the 
same  uneasiness,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  general  impression  which 
got  abroad— the  tea-table  criticism 
which  really  decides  the  fate  of  a  play 


—was  in  this  case  unfavorable.  More- 
over, three  of  the  most  important  parts 
were  very  unfortunately  acted;  and  in 
a  play  in  which  the  responsibility  is  so 
evenly  divided,  even  one  piece  of  bad 
acting  makes  havoc  of  the  general  ef- 
fect. Surely,  then,  we  need  not  as- 
sume a  revulsion  in  popular  taste  in 
order  to  account  for  the  short  run  of  a 
play  which  had  so  much  against  it. 
"The  Divided  Way"  was  the  promising 
but  crude  and  imperfect  work  of  a  be- 
ginner. It  could  scarcely  have  suc- 
ceeded had  the  public  been  never  so 
avid  of  serious  drama.  As  for  "Mi- 
chael and  his  Lost  Angel,"  which  also 
had  the  inherent  disadvantage  of 
dwindling  towards  the  end,  it  cannot 
be  said  either  to  have  succeeded  or 
failed.  It  was,  as  old  Downes  says  of 
one  of  the  lost  angels  of  the  Restora- 
tion playhouse,  "erept  the  stage"  with 
unprecedented  haste  and  under  inex- 
plicable conditions.  At  the  time  of  its 
withdrawal  there  was  at  least  an  even 
chance  that,  in  spite  of  certain  faults 
and  drawbacks,  it  would  have  taken 
hold  of  the  great  public.  Mr.  Jones's 
other  play,  "The  Rogue's  Comedy," 
was  a  clever  but  slight  piece  of  work, 
designed,  I  fancy,  rather  for  Mr.  Wil- 
lard's  travelling  repertory  than  for  a 
long  London  run.  It  was  scarcely  to 
be  classed  as  serious  drama,  and  its 
failure  (if  it  did  fail)  meant  as  little  as 
its  success  would  have  meant  had  it 
succeeded.  Mr.  Grundy's  play,  on  the 
other  hand,  "The  Greatest  of  These," 
was  serious  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  strong  and  moving  to  boot.  But  it 
was  old-fashioned  in  style,  and  pro- 
duced on  one  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal's 
flying  visits  to  town,  under  circum- 
stances which  excluded  in  advance 
any  likelihood  of  prolonged  popularity. 
Here  ends  the  roll-call  of  serious  mod- 
ern plays  produced  since  the  setting  in 
of  the  alleged  blight.  What  lesson, 
then,  can  we  learn  from  it? 

Simply  that  a  play  of  this  class  must 
be  pretty  uniformly  strong  and  pretty 
evenly  well  acted,  and  must  be  given 
a  reasonable  chance  at  a  theatre  in 
vogue,  if  it  is  to  win  the  rare  prize  of 
prolonged  popular  success.    This  moral 
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is  neither  new  nor  dispiriting,  though 
the  conditions  are  doubtless  undesira- 
ble which  force  every  author  to  make 
prolonged  popular  success  the  one  goal 
of  his  endeavor,  and  leave  no  halting- 
place  between  that  and  failure.  Not 
until  the  public  lias  wantonly  rejected 
a  uniformly  strong  play,  evenly  well 
acted  at  a  popular  theatre,  can  we  ad- 
mit that  there  is  any  valid  evidence  of 
a  general  distaste  for  serious  drama. 
No  such  play  happens  to  have  been 
presented  Mithin  the  period  in  ques- 
tion; and  those  plays  which  have  been 
presented  have  met  with  as  good  for- 
tune is  could  at  any  period  have  been 
predicted  for  them.  The  one  exception 
was  Mr.  Jones's  •'Michael,"  which  was 
not  rejected  by  the  public,  but  sacri- 
ficed to  reasons  of  state  before  the  pub- 
lic had  had  any  chance  of  making  up 
its  mind  about  it. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  public  has 
not  rejected  any  serious  play  without 
good  reason,  or  at  any  rate  sufficient 
excuse.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
undoubtedly  flocked  to  plays  the  re- 
verse of  serious,  whether  romantic 
dramas  or  musical  farces.  Does  not 
the  vogue  of  "Trilby."  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda."  and  "The  Red  Robe"  show 
that  people  are  tired  of  the  realities  of 
life,  its  passions  and  its  problems,  and 
yearn  for  ideal  emotions  in  picturesque 
surroundings? 

No:  I  do  not  believe  in  any  such  ex- 
clusive yearning.  "Trilby"  we  may 
put  aside  at  once;  it  proves  absolutely 
nothing  except  that  a  popular  book  and 
an  American  "boom"  are  the  best  pos- 
sible advertisements  for  an  agreeable 
and  amusing,  farcico-fantastic  play. 
Nor  does  the  success  of  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda"  mean  anything  more  than 
that  an  ingenious,  interesting,  and  pic- 
turesque story  will  always  find  willing 
listeners.  Can  any  one  seriously  argue 
that  Mr.  Rose's  play  would  not  have 
been  equally  popular  if  it  had  been  pro- 
duced two.  three,  or  four  years  earlier? 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  it  had  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray."  or  had  been  produced  in 
place  of  Mi-.  Pinero's  play,  its  fortune 
would   have  been   precisely  the   same. 


It  is  the  ingenuity  and  charm  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope's  story,  and  Mr.  Rose's 
happy  knack  in  dramatization,  that 
have  brought  about  the  "romantic  re- 
vival;" and,  given  equally  good  acting 
and  an  equally  popular  theatre,  they 
might  have  created  it  in  1891,  1892,  or 
1893  just  as  easily  as  in  1896.  Not  that 
the  "romantic  revival"  is  entirely  an 
illusion.  It  exists  in  the  imagination 
of  managers  and  critics,  and  that  is 
enough  to  give  it  a  certain  reality.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  "romantic  revival"— 
or  in  other  words  the  success  of  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda"— that  induced  the 
new  Haymarket  management  to  open 
with  "Under  the  Red  Robe;"  and  it 
was  the  conviction  that  this  was  the 
sort  of  play  the  public  wanted  that  in- 
duced the  critics  to  laud  it  as  they  did. 
I  confess  that  the  popularity  of  this 
play,  which  has  nothing  like  the  origi- 
nality or  charm  of  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  does  seem  to  me  to  indicate  a 
certain  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  But,  after  all,  its  staying 
power  has  yet  to  be  tested;  it  has  not 
yet  run  as  long  as  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  by  many  a  week.  And  if,  in- 
stead of  following  up  the  "romantic  re- 
vival," Messrs.  Harrison  and  Maud 
had  elected  to  open  with  a  strong  play 
by  Mr.  Pinero  or  Mr.  Jones,  a  play  pos- 
sessing the  inherent  qualities  which  in 
other  years  would  have  secured  suc- 
cess, does  any  one  imagine  that  the 
"romantic  revival"  of  1896  would  in 
any  way  have  impaired  that  success? 
I  say  that  such  an  idea  is  the  veriest 
superstition.  Let  Mr.  Pinero  produce 
a  play  as  uniformly  strong  and  as  well 
acted  as  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray," and  we  shall  have  a  "realistic- 
re  viva  1"  to-morrow. 

Two  productions  (or  three,  if  we  in- 
clude "Trilby")  do  not  make  a  "re- 
vival" of  any  given  style;  but  thirteen 
productions  of  a  particular  class 
within  a  single  year  undoubtedly  con- 
stitute an  invasion.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  interpret  the  invasion  of  musical 
farce?  Are  we  to  sit  down  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  and  declare  that  since 
the  public  has  gone  a— philandering 
after  "Geishas"  and  "Gay  Parisiennes" 
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there  is  an  end  of  the  English  drama? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  This  craze  on  the 
part  of  the  public  is  enormously  exag- 
gerated, and  so  far  as  it  really  exists, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  al- 
together unjustifiable  and  deplorable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  real  cleverness 
in  some  of  the  musical  farces  of  the 
day.  The  plot  and  dialogue  are  apt  to 
be  wretched  enough,  but  the  lyrics  are 
often  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  the 
comic  acting  sometimes  shows  genuine 
observation  or  individual  fantasy. 
Nothing  is  entirely  to  be  deplored,  ex- 
cept the  success  of  sheer  blatant  stu- 
pidity. "The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  is,  to 
me,  a  far  more  depressing  portent  than 
"My  Girl"  or  "Monte  Carlo."  True, 
there  is  always  a  more  or  less  aggres- 
sive savor  of  vulgarity  in  these  plays; 
but  who  is  visionary  enough  to  dream 
of  eradicating  vulgarity  from  the  en- 
tertainments of  a  theatre-going  public 
of  (say)  a  million  and  a  half?  Not  I, 
for  one.  We  may  protest  when  the 
vulgarity  passes  reasonable  bounds,  or 
when  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
are  found  giving  it  active  countenance. 
But,  after  all,  clever  vulgarity  has  its 
compensations;  it  is  only  stupid  vul- 
garity that  ought  to  be  hateful  to  gods 
and  men.  "La  dSlicatesse  d'esprit," 
say  the  Goncourts  subtly,  "est  une  cor- 
rupt ion  longue,  longue  a  acquSrir,  et 
que  ne  possedent  jamais  les  peuples 
jeunes."  The  Elizabethan  public  was 
a  "peuple  jeune"— if  some  of  us  could 
have  lived  in  that  age  with  our  present 
'sdelicatesse  d'esprit"  we  should  prob- 
ably have  written  down  a  good  deal  of 
Shakespeare  as  vulgar,  and  not  always 
cleverly  vulgar.  There  are  no  doubt 
more  people  nowadays  than  there  were 
then  who  have  acquired  the  "longue 
corruption;"  perhaps,  though  this  is  not 
so  certain,  they  may  even  be  more  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  whole  mass. 
But  there  are  vast  numbers  in  every 
grade  of  society  who  have  remained 
practically  as  "young"  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan public;  and  it  is  as  unphilo- 
sophie  to  complain  because  play- 
wrights cater  for  these  simple  souls, 
as  it  would  be  to  attack  the  moral 
character  of  Messrs.  Swan  &  Edgar  be- 


cause some  of  their  customers  insist  on 
wearing  tasteless  frocks.  One  may 
express  one's  preference  for  reasonable 
good  manners,  but  it  is  only  when  vul- 
garity sinks  into  a  deliberate  brutality 
and  baseness  that  serious  denunciation 
is  called  for. 

Thus  I  cannot  regard  musical  farce 
in  itself  as  an  altogether  deplorable 
sign  of  the  times.  The  disproportion- 
ate space  it  has  occupied  in  the  year's 
bill  of  fare  is  of  course  to  be  regretted. 
But  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
symptom,  not  of  an  inordinate  craving 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  of  a  self- 
destructive  mania  in  the  "syndicates" 
who  have  crowded  into  a  delusively 
promising  field  for  speculation. 

We  outsiders  are  apt  to  assume 
naively  that  everything  that  is  floridly 
advertised,  and  especially  everything 
that  runs  its  six  months  or  so,  is,  as  the 
saying  goes,  "a  little  gold  mine."  Alas! 
theatrical  gold  mines,  like  those  of 
Capel  Court,  are  not  always  what  they 
seem.  A  musical  farce  is  an  exceed- 
ingly expensive  thing  to  mount  and  to 
run.  It  is  wor.e  than  useless  without 
at  least  one  high-priced  star;  in  some 
of  these  plays  there  have  been  four  or 
five  performers  who  draw  extravagant 
salaries.  Thus  the  houses  must  be 
continuously  full  to  afford  any  consid- 
erable margin  of  profit,  while  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  drop 
many  thousand  pounds  while  "putting 
a  good  face  on  it"  and  waiting  for  the 
business  to  "pick  up."  At  least  half 
of  the  thirteen  pieces  enumerated  have 
been  obvious  and  practically  admitted 
failures;  and  I  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  more  than  two  or  three  of  the 
seeming  successes  have  been  genuinely 
and  largely  remunerative.  I  have  been 
assured  on  what  I  believe  to  be  good 
authority  that  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  musical  farces  (not  included  in  the 
above  list),  which  ran  for  at  least  a 
year  with  every  appearance  of  pros- 
perity, resulted  in  a  nett  loss  of  £11,000. 
This  may  be  exaggerated  or  even  un- 
true; but  it  is  clear  that  in  running 
such  cumbrous  and  expensive  ma- 
chines, there  is  always  the  risk  of  a 
sudden  "drop"  coming  at  an  awkward 
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time,  and  wiping  out  the  profits  of  pre- 
vious months.  Musical  farce,  in  a 
word,  is  a  singularly  precarious  form 
of  gambling;  and  its  inordinate  preva- 
lence is  a  proof,  not  of  popular  infatu- 
ation, but  rather  of  the  fascination 
which  this  particular  game  possesses 
for  the  theatrical  punter. 

There  is  a  large  and  probably  in- 
creasing class  of  City  men  who  are  al- 
ways willing  to  devote  their  spare 
moments  and  spare  cash  to  a  "flutter" 
in  theatres.  They  Hope  to  win,  of 
course;  but  as  this  is  not  their  actual 
business,  they  can  afford  to  lose  with 
a  tolerable  grace,  for  the  sake  of  the 
excitement,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sub- 
sidiary charms  of  theatrical  life.  Now, 
to  men  of  this  stamp,  musical  comedy, 
is  especially  seductive.  They  have 
not,  and  do  not  pretenu  to.  any  literary 
judgment,  even  such  as  goes  to  the  se- 
lection of  a  farce  or  melodrama.  They 
simply  order  their  play,  as  they  order 
dresses  and  appointments,  from  cer- 
tain recognized  purveyors.  Then  they 
put  it  on  and  "work"  it.  and  watch  its 
fortunes  with  the  gamester's  thrill; 
while  it  brings  them  into  contact  with 
theatrical  society  of  the  type  to  which 
their  tastes  most  incline.  If  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  the  game  is  worth 
a  longish  candle  in  the  shape  of  loss; 
and  then  there  is  always  the  glorious 
uncertainty  whether  the  piece  may  not 
prove  a  little  gold  mine.  This  class  of 
theatrical  speculators  is,  of  course,  not 
new,  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the 
allurements  of  musical  farce,  an  in- 
vention of  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
have  not  added  largely  to  its  numbers. 
Thus  a  peculiarly  attractive  form  of 
gambling  has,  I  think,  led  to  the  piling 
up  of  stakes  on  the  table,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rational  probability 
of  gain.  Musical  farce  has  absorbed 
theatre  after  theatre,  not  because  the 
public  really  demanded  it  with  any 
such  desperate  avidity,  but  because 
a  large  number  of  speculators  were  in- 
ordinately eager  to  supply  it.  Supply, 
of  course,  in  some  degree  begets  de- 
mand. If  at  any  given  moment  there 
are  six  musical  farces  inviting  the  idle 
playgoer,   more   people  will  go   to  see 


them  than  if  there  were  only  three — 
but  not  twice  as  many  people,  nor  any- 
thing like  twice  as  many.  One  or  two 
of  the  six  may  be  really  and  largely 
successful— that  is  to  say,  almost 
every  one  of  the  class  to  whom  such 
productions  appeal  at  all,  will  pay  to 
see  them.  That  class,  however,  will 
not  be  effectively  enlarged,  and  audi- 
ences will  be  spread  out  thin  over  the 
remaining  four  or  five  theatres.  In 
this  way  the  excessive  vogue  of  musi- 
cal farce,  not  (as  I  suggest)  among  the 
public,  but  among  the  speculators,  will 
presently  correct  itself.  The  thing  is 
new;  its  real  commercial  conditions  are 
only  now  being  ascertained.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  the  form  was  an 
absolute  novelty,  and  when  there  were 
comparatively  few  in  the  field,  profits 
may  really  have  "ruled  high"  on  the 
average.  But  about  eighteen  months 
ago  the  rush  set  in,  and  the  past  year 
has,  I  fancy,  witnessed  its  culmination. 
I  am  far  from  prophesying  the  total 
disuse  of  the  form;  it  has  many  capa- 
bilities, which  may  not  improbably  be 
developed  in  years  to  come;  and  even 
apart  from  such  development,  the  in- 
herent advantages  of  the  form  are 
sufficient,  I  believe,  to  assure  its  popu- 
larity for  an  indefinite  period.  But 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  craze  on 
the  part  of  the  "syndicates"  must 
shortly  die  down.  When  it  does,  the 
domain  of  musical  farce  will  shrink  to 
reasonable  dimensions,  and  there  will 
once  more  be  room  for  the  cultivation 
of  other  forms  of  drama- 
Having  now  surveyed  the  Avhole 
field,  let  me  sum  up  my  argument.  It 
is,  in  brief,  that  the  theatrical  public 
is  so  vast  and  various  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  as  an  individual  entity,  gov- 
erned (even  roughly  speaking)  by  a 
single  will  or  a  single  appetite.  Or 
rather,  it  is  governed  by  one  single  and 
simple  desire;  it  demands  to  be 
amused  and  interested,  and  does  not  in 
the  least  care  how.  Its  critical  watch- 
word is  that  which  Alexandre  Dumas 
borrowed  from  Boileau,  "Tons  les 
genres  sont  bons,  hors  le  genre  en- 
nuyeux."  Within  certain  obvious  lim- 
its, it  will  take  whatever  is  offered,  so 
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long  as  it  is  thoroughly  good     of     its 
kind.    Grazes  may,  indeed,  be  begotten 
by  sheer  advertisement,    direct   or   in- 
direct; but  a  general  bent  in  the  public 
mind  away  from  one  form  of  art  and 
towards  another,  is  at  all  times,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  questionable  hypothe- 
sis.   The  fact  that  managers  are  apt, 
on   the  most  trifling  evidence,   to   im- 
agine such  a  bent,  and  to  shape  their 
course  accordingly,  does  give  it  a  cer- 
tain reality;  but  it  is  the  managers  and 
syndicates  that  begin    the     sheep-like 
rush,  the  public  only  follows,   not  al- 
ways in  serried  order.    In  other  words 
(as  I  am  never  tired  of  insisting)  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  public,   while 
there  is  always  a  public  for  any  pro- 
duction, of  whatever  class,  that  attains 
a  certain  pitch  of  vitality.    It  is  true 
that  by  making  a  too  unanimous  rush 
in  any  one  direction  managers  may  al- 
together alienate,   for  the  time  being, 
one  or  other  section  of  the  public.    The 
rush  this  year  has  been  all  in  one  di- 
rection, though  it  has  broken   into  the 
three  streams  of  garish  frivolity,  pic- 
turesque puerility,     and    pseudo-pious 
brutality.       Thus  that   minor  but   far 
from  negligible  portion  of  the  public, 
which  looks  for  thought,  observation, 
and  emotion  in  the  theatre,   has  been 
left  entirely  out  in  the  cold.    Of  this 
there  has  been  a  curious  proof  in  the 
eagerness  with     which     people     have 
rushed  to  Ibsen's   "Little  Eyolf."    De- 
spite the  masterly  first  act.  this  is  not 
by  any  means  the  best  among  his  stage 
plays;   the  last   two  acts   are   gloomy. 
depressing,    and    absolutely   devoid    of 
incident.    Yet  people  have  crowded  to 
see  it,  simply  because  they  were  fam- 
ishing for  an  imaginative     thrill,    an 
emotional  experience.    I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  had  the  play  been 
produced  two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
first   published,    its    attraction      would 
have  been  comparatively  trifling.    Peo- 
ple flocked  to  it,  after  this     year     of 
blight,  as  to  the  shadow  of     a     great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.       Of  course  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  has  "drawn"     as     a     play     of     Mr. 
Pinero's  or  Mr.  Jones's  would     draw. 
Put  the  fact  that  Ibsen,  with  such  a 


play,  can  attract  his  thousands,  indi- 
cates, if  it  does  not  absolutely  prove, 
that  there  must  be  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  are  tired  of  the  ordi- 
nary theatrical  fare  of  the  day,  even 
if  their  stomachs  be  not  yet  strong 
enough  for  Ibsen. 

This  whole  argument  may  strike 
some  readers  as  an  unphilosophical  ef- 
fort to  prove  the  stage  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  general  laws 
which  govern  all  other  intellectual  ac- 
tivities. "You  cannot  deny,"  the 
reader  may  say,  "that  certain  tenden- 
cies, or  fashions  if  you  will,  are  clearly 
manifest,  from  time  to  time,  in  poetry, 
in  fiction,  in  painting,  in  music.  Why 
should  the  stage  alone  be  unaffected 
by  these  shifting  currents?  If,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  a  "romantic  revival" 
in  fiction,  why  should  not  the  stage  re- 
spond to  a  similar  impulse?"  It  may 
be  questioned,  inthe  first  place,  whether 
even  in  these  other  departments 
of  art,  it  is  not  the  supply  that  begets 
the  demand.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  that  "tendencies"  first  manifest 
themselves  in  the  creative,  not  in  the 
merely  receptive,  mind— that  the  artist 
imposes  his  will  upon  the  public,  not 
the  public  upon  the  artist.  To  take  an 
instance  on  a  large  scale;  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  world  was  craving  for 
Wagnerian  music-drama,  and  that,  if 
Richard  Wagner  had  died  in  his  teens, 
some  one  else  would  have  come  for- 
ward and  satisfied  this  pre-exi stent 
craving  under  slightly  different  forms. 
No!  it  was  Wagner  who  craved  for  the 
world,  not  the  world  for  Wagner,  lie 
found,  of  course,  certain  conditions 
ready  made,  but  he  created  the  "ten- 
dency" which  has  re-fashioned  modern 
music.  No  doubt,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  bora,  the  increased  potency  of 
musical  expression  which  we  owe  to 
him  would  ultimately  have  been  ar- 
rived at;  but  it  might  have  been  in  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  century,  just 
as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth.  Artistic 
tendencies,  then,  begin  in  one  or  two 
artist-brains,  pass  from  brain  to  brain 
among  artists  by  a  sort  of  infection, 
impose  themselves  from  without  upon 
the  public,   and   are  then  followed   up 
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by  the  pseudo-artists,  the  mechanics, 
who,  having  no  brains  to  originate 
anything,  are  bound  simply  to  supply 
a  demand.  But  even  if  this  were  an 
untrue— and  of  course  it  is  a  one-sided 
—representation  of  the  case  as  regards 
literature,  painting,  and  music.  I 
should  still  maintain  that  the  drama 
is  practically  isolated,  and,  if  it  obeys 
at  all  the  tendencies  which  govern  the 
other  arts,  obeys  them  so  sluggishly 
and  imperfectly  that  they  may  prac- 
tically be  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  English  theatre,  with  its  long  un- 
broken runs,  is  a  terribly  unwieldy 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  necessarily  in- 
sensitive to  intellectual  influences. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  our  leading 
theatre,  the  Lyceum.  There  have  been 
half-a-dozen  marked  fluctuations  of 
literary  fashion  since  the  beginning  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving's  management;  but 
have  they,  or  any  of  them,  af- 
fected the  Lyceum?  No  more  than 
they  have  affected  the  Monument.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  certain  influ- 
ences do  ultimately  percolate  from  pop- 
ular literature  to  the  stage.  For  in- 
stance, if  there  had  been  no  "romantic 
revival"  in  fiction,  there  would  have 
been  no  "Prisoner  of  Zenda"  or  "Under 
the  Red  Robe"  for  Mr.  Edward  Rose 
to  dramatize.  But  the  "romantic  re- 
vival" in  fiction  has  been  patent  and 
recognized  any  time  since  1885;  it  has 
taken  all  these  years  to  touch  the  stage 
at  all;  and  while  it  was  at  its  height 
in  the  book-market,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  "realistic  revival"  (four  or  five 
plays  all  told)  was  at  its  height  in  the 
theatre.  The  moral  is,  I  take  it,  that 
in  our  inarticulate  and  heterogeneous 
theatrical  world  there  are  no  tenden- 
cies sufficiently  definite  and  calculable 
to  be  worth  talking  about  or  acting 
upon.  Such  movements  as  appear  on 
the  surface  are  almost  entirely  begot- 
ten of  the  managerial  and  journalistic 
imagination.  At  no  time  does  the  pub- 
lic, as  a  whole,  demand  one  form  of 
play  rather  than  another.  Playwrights 
and  managers  who  devote  anxious 
thought  to  the  question  '  'how  the  cat  is 
jumping,"  are  simply  wasting  their 
mental  tissue.    The  cat  may  be  made 


to  jump  in  any  direction  by  a  suffi- 
ciently alluring  bait.  Owing  to  a  com- 
bination of  pure  chance  with  mana- 
gerial superstition,  no  effective  attempt 
has  been  made  during  the  period  under 
review  to  attract  the  public  in  the 
direction  of  serious  drama.  When  an- 
other set  of  chances  comes  into  play, 
managerial  superstition  will  still  be 
ready  to  intensify  their  operation,  and 
we  may  look  for  a  rush  of  realism. 
Thus  the  blight  we  have  been  studying 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  transi- 
tory and  negligible  phenomenon,  im- 
portant only  if  it  should  prove  to  have 
discouraged  our  serious  playwrights 
and  betrayed  them  into  paltering  with 
their  ideal. 

But  though  we  need  not  be  down- 
hearted as  to  the  future,  we  may  well 
regret  the  fact  that  there  is  no  theatri- 
cal institution  in  England  (save  only 
the  monumental  Lyceum  aforesaid)  so 
firmly  established  on  a  sound  artistic 
basis  as  to  remain  unaffected  by  the 
chances  and  superstitions  to  which  we 
owe  this  period  of  tedious  triviality. 
It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  such  an  institution,  and  that 
it  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  a  proba- 
bility of  the  near  future.  "Ha!"  cries  the 
reader.  "Here  we  have  the  old  dream, 
or  nightmare,  of  an  endowed  theatre 
cropping  up  afresh!"  But  an  endowed 
theatre  is  not  a  dream;  it  is  an  existing 
reality;  one  may  almost  say  the  exist- 
ing reality.  A  belief  has  somehow 
gained  currency  to  the  effect  that  the 
English  stage  is  a  self-supporting  insti- 
tution. Some  are  even  of  the  opinion 
that  its  strict  subjection  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  in  all  its  divine 
simplicity,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
British  drama.  This  is  a  mistaken 
theory  based  upon  an  imaginary  fact. 
Take  it  all  round,  the  British  drama, 
or  at  any  rate  the  London  stage,  is  not 
self-supporting  at  all.  Of  all  depart- 
ments of  commerce,  the  play-trade  is 
that  in  which  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  most  persistently  suspended 
and  defied.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  establish  a  detailed  and  authorita- 
tive theatrical  budget;  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  if  a  complete  profit-and-loss 
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.-account  of  our  two  dozen  West  End 
theatres  for  any  given  season  could  be 
audited,  certified  and  published,  it 
would  make  the  devotees  of  the 
"cheese-monger ing"  theory  of  manage- 
ment open  their  eyes  so  wide  that  they 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  close  them 
again.  If  ever  there  was  a  "bounty- 
fed"  article  of  commerce  it  is  the 
drama  of  the  West  End  theatres.  The 
capital  which  goes  into  the  cheese- 
trade  is,  so  to  speak,  automatically  reg- 
ulated by  the  prospect  of  a  fair  return 
at  current  rates.  There  is  no  such 
charm  in  the  act  of  cheese-mongering 
as  to  make  people  crowd  into  the  mar- 
ket and  lose  fortune  after  fortune 
rather  than  desist  from  selling  cheeses. 
But  in  play-mongering,  or  rather  enter- 
tainment-mongering,  there  are  a  score 
of  allurements  which  set  commercial 
sanity  at  nought,  and  attract  capital 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  reasonable 
hope  of  return.  A  few  theatres,  it  is 
true,  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  prosper- 
ous, though  even  they  have  their  seri- 
ous fluctuations,  and  probably  do  not 
pay  a  larger  interest  on  capital  than 
would  be  demanded  in  any  other  enter- 
prise of  equal  precariousness.  But  if 
<say)  six  out  of  the  twenty-four 
theatres  may  be  set  down  as  steadily 
remunerative,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  at  the  remaining  eigh- 
teen, taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
losses  far  exceed  the  gains.  No  one 
who  is  behind  the  scenes  at  all  will 
deny  that  incredible  sums  are  squan- 
dered on  the  London  stage  with  still 
more  incredible  foolishness.  In  other 
words,  if  the  drama  were  not  endowed, 
some  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our 
theatres  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
drama  is  endowed— spasmodically  and 
stupidly,  but  lavishly  enough  in  all 
conscience.  Is  it,  then,  so  utterly  in- 
credible that  one  day  or  other  a 
"backer"  should  be  found  to  endow  a 
theatre  with  brains  as  well  as  money? 
He  need  not  have  a  very  long  purse, 
—or,  more  precisely,  he  must  have  a 
long  purse,  but  he  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  empty  it.  For  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  an  endowed 
theatre  would   never  become  self-sup- 


porting. The  endowment  is  required 
during  the  experimental  stage,  to  start 
the  enterprise,  to  establish  it,  and  to 
give  it  time  to  create  its  public  and 
form  its  tradition.  That  once  done,  it 
ought,  in  a  city  like  London— or  they 
ought  in  a  country  like  England— to  be 
entirely  self-supporting.  And  the  man 
who  has  the  insight  to  recognize  his 
opportunity  and  the  energy  to  seize  it, 
will  rear  himself  an  imperishable  mon- 
ument at  a  very  slight  expense — except 
of  brains. 

William  Abciikk. 


Translated  for  The  Li  vivo  A.OB. 
THE  CORNET  PLAYER. 

"Don  Basilio,  won't  you  play  the  cor- 
net for  us,  so  that  we  may  dance?  It's 
so  cool  under  the  trees " 

"Yes,  yes,  Don  Basilio,  do  play  for 
us!" 

"Bring  Don  Basilio  the  cornet  that 
Joaquin  is  learning  to  play." 

"It  isn't  good  for  much!  Will  you 
play  on  it,  Don  Basilio?" 

"No!" 

"Why  not?" 

"I  say  no!" 

"But  why  not?" 

"Because  I  don't  know  how." 

"He  doesn't  know  how!  Who  ever 
heard  the  like  of  that!" 

"Oh!  he  wants  us  to  coax  him!" 

"Now  we  all  know  that  you  were 
bandmaster  in  the  infantry " 

"And  that  no  one  played  the  cornet  as 
well  as  you " 

"And  that  you  used  to  play  at  the 
palace " 

"And  that  you  have  a  pension " 

"Now,  Don  Basilio,  do  have  pity  on 
us!" 

"Well,  then,  it  is  true  I  have  played 
the  cornet.  I  have  been  a— a  specialist, 
as  you  call  everything  to-day;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  two  years  ago  I  gave  my 
cornet  to  a  poor  licensed  musician,  and 
since  then  I  have  not  even  blown  a  ta- 
ra-ra-ra " 

"What  a  shame!" 

"Another  Rossini!" 
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•'But,  this  afternoon  you  must  play!" 

"You  can  do  anything  you  like  iu  the 
country." 

"And,  remember,  grandfather,  it's  my 
birthday." 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!  here  comes  the 
cornet!" 

"Yes,  he  must  play!" 

•A  waltz." 
•No— a  polka!" 

"Polka,  oh,  no,  a  fandango !"* 

"Yes.  yes,  a  fandango,  the  national 
dance!" 

"I  am  very  sorry,  children,  but  I  can 
not  play  the  cornet!" 

"But  you  are  always  so  kind:"' 

'•And  so  very  obliging " 

"Your  little  grandchild  entreats  you." 
■So  does  your  niece " 

"Leave  me  alone,  for  heaven's  sake, 
I've  said  that  I  cannot  play." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  tell  you  I  have  forgotten;  besides  I 
have  sworn  never  to  learn  again!" 

"To  whom  did  you  swear'.'" 

'  mo  myself,  to  a  dead  man.  and  to 
your  poor  mother,  my  child." 

Every  face  grew  suddenly  sad  upon 
hearing  these  words. 

"Oh!  if  you  knew  how  much  it  cost 
me  to  learn  to  play  the  cornet,"  added 
the  old  man. 

"A  story,  a  story!"  exclaimed  the 
young  people.    "Tell  us  a  story." 

"Indeed,"  said  Don  Basilio,  "it  is  a 
story.  Listen,  and  you  may  judge  for 
yourselves  whether  I  can  or  cannot  play 
the  cornet." 

And  seating  himself  under  a  tree, 
surrounded  by  the  curious  and  eager 
children,  he  related  the  story  of  how 
he  learned  to  play,  just  as  Byron's 
hero.  Mazeppa,  told  one  night,  to 
Charles  XII.  under  another  tree,  the 
terrible  story  of  his  lessons  in  horse- 
manship. 

Let  us  listen  to  Don  Basilio. 

"It  is  seventeen  years  since  the  civil 
war  broke  out  in  Spain.  Carlos  and 
Isabella  were  fighting  for  the  throne, 
and  the  Spaniards,  divided  in  opposing 
parties,  were  shedding  each  other's 
blood  in  fratricidal  strife. 

"I  had  a  friend  called  Ram6n  Gamez, 
a   lieutenant  of  hussars,   in  the   same 


battalion,  the  most  accomplished  man 
I  ever  knewT. 

"We  were  educated  together,  and 
together  w*e  left  college.  Many  a  time 
we  fought,  side  by  side,  on  the  battle- 
field, and  wo  wished  that  we  might 
die  together  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
was  even  more  of  a  Liberal  than  I,  or 
the  rest. 

"One  flay,  our  superior  officer  in- 
sulted Ramon.  It  was  a  flagrant  abuse 
of  authority,  and  my  friend  immediately 
decided  to  leave  the  army,  to  part  from 
his  friend,  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  and 
to  kill  his  lieutenant  colonel.  Ramon, 
who  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer  himself,, 
would  uot  endure  an  insult. 

"Neither  my  threats,  nor  my  en- 
treaties bad  the  slightest  effect  upon 
him.  It  was  a  settled  thing!  He  was 
determined  to  change  the  Morrion  for 
the  Basque  Cap,  although  he  mortally 
hated  the  rebels. 

"We  wore  at  that  time  iu  the  Asturias, 
three  leagues  from  the  enemy.  It  was 
the  night  which  Ramon  had  chosen  to 
desert— rainy,  cold  and  dismal,  the  eve 
of  a  battle.  About  midnight  Ramon 
came  to  my  quarters.    I  was  sleeping. 

"  'Basilio,'  he  murmured  in  my  ear. 

"  'Who's  there,'  I  cried  out,  starting 
up. 

"  'It  is  I,  good-bye!' 

"  'Are  you  going  already?' 

"  'Y'es,  farewell,'  and  he  seized  my 
hand.  'Listen,'  he  continued.  'If  there 
should  be  a  battle  to-morrow  and  we 
should  meet ' 

"  'Yes,  I  know,  we  are  friends.' 

"  'Well,  we  will  embrace  each  other 
and  go  on  fighting.  I  expect  to  die  to- 
morrow, for  I  shall  push  on  until  I  kill 
the  lieutenant  colonel.  As  for  you, 
Basilio,  don't  expose  yourself.  Glory  is 
but  smoke.' 

"  'And  life?'  I  asked. 

"  'You  are  right,  live  to  be  a  com- 
mandant.' exclaimed  Ramon,  'the  pay 
isn't  smoke,  that  is,  until  you  have 
smoked  it,  but  I  renounce  all  that!' 

"  'Oh!  no  you  don't,'  said  I— yet  not 
without  fear— 'We  will  both  survive  to- 
morrow's battle,' 

"  'If  that's  the  case,  let  us  arrange  a 
meeting  place.' 
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"  'Where V 

'•  'At  the  hermitage  of  San  Nicolas, 
at  one  o'clock  at  night.  If  either  fail  to 
be  there  it  will  be  because  he  is  no 
longer  living,  no?' 

"  'I  agree.' 

"  'Then,  good-bye.' 

"  'Good-bye.' 

"We  embraced  each  other  tenderly, 
and  Ramon  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night. 

"As  we  expected,  the  rebels  attacked 
us  on  the  following  day.  The  action 
was  a  bloody  one  and  lasted  from  three 
in  the  afternoon  until  nightfall.  About 
live  o'clock,  my  battalion  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  an  Alavan  regiment  com- 
manded by  Ramon,  who  wore  the  white 
cap  of  the  Carlists,  and  the  insignia  of  a 
commandant. 

"I  ordered  fire  against  Ramon,  and 
Ramon  against  me,  that  is  to  say,  his 
men  and  my  men  fought  face  to  face. 

"We  were  victorious,  and  Ram6n  was 
forced  to  run  with  his  greatly  dimin- 
ished force  of  Alavans,  but  not  until  he 
had  shot  his  lieutenant  colonel.  The 
latter  had  vainly  tried  to  defend  him- 
self from  Ramon's  fury. 

"Near  six  o'clock,  however,  the  battle 
was  against  us,  and  I,  with  part  of  my 
company,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  I 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  the 

little  town  of  C ,   which  had  been 

held  by  the  Carlists  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  where  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  to  be  shot  immedi- 
ately. 

"It  was  one  o'clock  at  night,  the  hour 
of  my  appointment  with  Ram6n,  and  I 
was  locked  up  in  a  cell  in  the  public 
prison.  I  asked  for  my  friend,  and  they 
told  me:— 

"  'He  is  a  brave  fellow.    He  killed  a 

lieutenant  colonel,   but   he  must  have 

been  shot  himself,  at  the  last.' 

"  'Why  do  you  say  that?'  I  called  out. 

"  'Because  he  has  not  returned  from 

the  battlefield,   nor  do  his  men  know 
anything  about  him.' 
"Ah!  what  I  endured  that  night! 
"One  hope,  alone,  remained  to  me,  that 

Ramon  might  be  waiting  for  me  in  the 

hermitage,  and  for  that  reason  had  not 


returned  to  the  rebel  camp.  'How 
grieved  he  will  be  not  to  see  me,'  I 
thought.  'He  will  think  that  I 
am  dead.  Well,  I'm  not  far  from  my 
last  hour.  The  rebels  always  shoot 
their  prisoners;  so  do  we,  for  that 
matter.' 

"Daylight  dawned,  and  a  chaplain  en- 
tered my  cell.  My  companions  were 
sleeping. 

"  'So  I  am  to  die!'  I  exclaimed  when 
I  saw  the  priest. 
"  'Yes,'  he  answered  gently. 
"'Now?' 

"  'No,  in  three  hours.' 
"A  moment  later  all  my  companions 
awoke,  and  cries,  sobs  and  curses  filled 
the  prison. 

"Every  man  about  to  die  is  possessed 
by  a  fixed  idea  that  does  not  leave  him— 
a  nightmare,  fever,  or  insanity.  The 
thought  of  Ramon,  of  Ramon  living, 
of  Ramon  dead,  of  Ramon  in  heaven,  of 
Ramon  at  the  hermitage,  took  such  pos- 
session of  my  brain  that  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else  during  my  long  hours  of 
suspense. 

"They  took  off  my  captain's  uniform, 
and  put  a  cap  on  my  head,  and  a 
soldier's  cloak  about  me,  and  so  I  went 
out  to  die  with  nineteen  others. 

"Only  one  escaped  execution,  simply 
liecause  he  was  a  musician.  The 
Carlists  spared  the  lives  of  musicians 
because  they  needed  them  in  their  own 
battalions." 

"And  were  you  a  musician?  Is  that 
what  saved  you?"  asked  all  the  young 
people  with  one  accord. 

"No,  children,"  answered  the  veteran. 
"I  was  not  a  musician.  They  formed  a 
square  and  placed  us  in  the  centre. 
My  number  was  eleven;  that  is,  I  was  to 
be  the  eleventh  to  die.  Then  I  thought 
of  my  wife  and  daughter,  of  you  and 
your  mother,  my  child. 

"The  firing  began.  The  noise  made 
me  fairly  wild.  As  my  eyes  were  bound 
I  could  not  see  my  companions  fall.  I 
tried  to  count  the  reports  that  I  might 
know,  a  moment  before,  when  my  turn 
came,  but,  after  the  third  or  fourth 
volley,  I  lost  my  count.  Oh!  those  shots 
will  ring  forever  in  my  heart  and  brain 
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as  they  thundered  on  that  memorable 
day. 

'•Sometimes  the  fifing  sounded  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  again  it  seemed  to  be 
hammering  within   my   very  head,    h 
still  continued. 
"  "Now,'  thought  I. 
"The  report  rang  out.  ami  still  I  lived. 
••  This  is  the  onef  1  Bald  for  the  last 
time.    Then  I  felt  some  one  seize  me  by 
the  shoulders  and  shake  me,  shouting- 
all  the  while  in  my  ears. 

'"I   tell.    I    thought   that    I   had   been 
shot. 

"Then  it  seemed  to  me  thai    1    was 
lying  on  a  bed  in  my  cell.    I  could  not 
see.    I  raised  my  hands  to  my  i ■. 
remove  the  bandage,  and  found  that  my 
eyes  were  open.    Had  I  become  blind? 
No,  the  prison  was  as  dark  as  night.    I 
heard  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  trembled. 
It    was    the   knell  of  departed   spirits. 
'Nine  o'clock,'  I  thought.  'But  what  day 
is  it  V 
'"A  shadow  bent  over  me. 
"It  seemed  to  be  human. 
'"And  the  others— the  eighteen  others. 
All  had  been  shot!    And  I— I  still  lived, 
or    raved    within    my    tomb.       My    lips 
murmured      mechanically      a      name: 
"Ramon!' 
"  -What  is  it,'  asked  a  voice  softly. 
'•  'My  God!'  I  exclaimed,  'Am  I  in  the 
other  world!' 
••  'No,'  said  the  same  voice. 
"'Ramon,   are  you  alive?' 
"  'Yes.' 
•  "And  I?' 

"  "You  are  alive,  too.' 
"'Where  am  I?    Is  this  the  Hermit- 
age   of    San    Nicolas?      Am    I    not    a 
prisoner.    Have  I  dreamed  all  that?' 

"  'No,  Basilio.  you  dreamed  nothing. 
Listen  to  me.  As  you  know,  I  killed 
the  lieutenant  colonel  yesterday  in  a  fair 
fight.  I  was  avenged.  Then,  blind 
with  rage,  I  went  on  killing  until  after 
nightfall,  until  there  was  no  one  left  on 
the  battlefield. 

'•  'When  the  moon  arose,  I  thought  of 
you  and  turned  my  steps  towards  the 
Hermitage  of  San  Nicolas  to  await  you 
there.  It  was  then  ten  o'clock— our 
appointment  was  at  one — and  the  night 


before  I  had  not  dosed  my  eyes.  I  fell 
asleep.  When  it  struck  one  I  cried  out 
ami  awoke.  I  had  dreamed  that  you 
were  dead.  I  looked  about  and  found 
that  1  was  alone.  What  had  become 
of  you?  It  struck  two,  three,  four. 
Still  you  did  not  come.  You  must  have 
died.  I  left  the  hermitage  and  came  to 
this  town  to  look  for  the  rebels.  I  ar- 
rived here  at  sunrise.  Every  one  be- 
lieved me  dead.  When  they  saw  me 
they  embraced  me,  and  the  general  him- 
self congratulated  me.  I  heard  some 
one  say  that  twenty  prisoners  were  to 
be  shot.  I  had  a  presentiment  of  evil. 
Could  Basilio  be  among  them? 

"  T  ran  to  the  place  of  execution.  The 
square  was  already  formed.  I  heard 
shots,  i  strained  my  eyes,  but  could  see 
nothing  at  first.  At  last  I  saw  you. 
Two  more  victims,  then  came  your 
turn. 

"  What  should  I  do?  I  was  fairly 
crazed.  I  shouted,  I  caught  you  in  my 
arms  and  cried:  "Spare  this  one,  gen- 
eral, spare  this  one!" 

"  'The  general  in  command  recognized 
me  and  asked:— 
"•  'Why  should  I?    Is  he  a  musician? 
'•  'The  light  of  hope  came  so  suddenly 
that  it  blinded  me. 

"  'A  musician,   I  exclaimed,   Yes,  yes, 
general,  indeed  he  is  a  musician,  a  fine 
one.  too! 
"  'You  lay  on  the  ground  senseless. 
"  'What    instrument    does    he    play? 
asked  the  general. 

"  'The— the— oh,  yes—now  I  know— 
the  cornet! 

"  'Do  we  need  a  cornet  player?  asked 
the  general,  turning  towards  the  band. 
"  'Five     seconds  —  five     centuries     it 
seetaied    to    me — the    answer    was    de- 
layed. 

"  'Yes,  general,  we  need  one,  an- 
swered the  bandmaster. 

"  'Then  take  this  man  from  the  file 
and  let  the  execution  continue  imme- 
diately,   called  out  the  Carlist  chief. 

"  'Then  I  took  you  in  my  arms  and 
brought  you  to  this  cell.' 

"Ramon  had  hardly  finished  speaking 
when  I  arose,  laughing  and  crying  at 
the  same  time,  and  embraced  him. 
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'•  'I  owe  my  life  to  you!' 

"  "Not  yet.' 

u  'What  <lo  you  mean?' 

"  'Can  you  play  the  cornet?' 

"  'No.' 

"  'Then  you  don't  owe  your  life  to  me. 
I  have  only  compromised  my  own  with- 
out saving  yours.' 

"I  grew  as  cold  as  a  stone. 

"  'Well,  do  you  know  anything  about 
music?' 

"  'Very  little.  You  remember  what 
they  taught  us  at  school!' 

"  'That  is  little,  or  rather,  nothing. 
You  must  die— so  must  I  for  that  matter 
—shot  as  a  traitor!' 

"  'Now,  within  fifteen  days,  the  band 
will  be  formed  of  which  you  are  a 
member.' 

"  'Fifteen  days!' 

"  'Yes,  in  fifteen  days,  and  as  you  can- 
not play  the  cornet,  unless  the  good  God 
works  a  miracle,  we  will  both  be  shot.' 

"  'They  won't  shoot  you,'  I  cried,  'You, 
to  whom  I  owe  my  life.  Heaven  will 
never  permit  it.  In  that  time  I  can 
learn  to  rend  music  and  play  the  cornet.' 

"Ramon  began   to  laugh. 

"What  more  shall  I  say,  children?  In 
fifteen  days  and  fifteen  nights— I 
neither  slept  nor  rested  for  half  a 
month.  In  fifteen  days  I  learned  to  play 
the  comet.  But  what  days  they  were! 
Ramon  and  I  went  out  into  the  conn- 
try  and  spent  hours  and  hours  with  a 
musician,  who  came  daily  from  a 
neighboring  village,  to  give  me  lessons. 

"Why  did  we  not  escape?  It  was  im- 
possible. I  was  a  prisoner  closely 
watched,  and  Ramon  would  not  go  with- 
out me.  I  neither  spoke,  thought,  nor 
ate.  I  was  fairly  crazed,  and  my  mono- 
mania was  music— that  horrible  cornet. 

"But  I  wanted  to  learn  to  play  and 
I  did  learn.  If  I  had  been  dumb  I 
would  have  learned  to  speak.  If  blind, 
to  see,  because  I  willed  it.  Oh!  the 
will  governs  all  things.  To  will  is  to 
do. 

"Children,  learn  this  groat  truth.  I 
saved  my  life  and  Ramon's,  but  I  went 
mad.  and  music  was  my  frenzy.  For 
three  years  the  cornet  scarcely  left  my 
hands.    My  life  was  spent  in  playing. 


and  my  friend.  Ramon,  was  always 
with  me. 

"I  went  to  France  and  there  I  went 
on  playing  the  cornet.  I  even  sang  with 
it  at  my  mouth.  It  seemed  to  be  my 
other  self. 

"People,  whole  towns,  famous  musi- 
cians flocked  to  hear  me.  For  me  the 
cornet  wept,  groaned,  roared,  imitating 
a  bird,  a  wild  beast,  or  the  human  voice. 
My  lungs  were  of  iron.  Thus  I  lived 
for  two  years,  then  Ramon  died.  The 
sight  of  his  dead  body  restored  my 
senses. 

"One  day,  when  I  took  up  my  cornet, 
to  my  astonishment.  I  found  I  could 
not  play  a  note. 

"Now,  children,  do  you  still  want  me 
to  play  for  you  to  dance?" 

From  the  Spanish  of  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarc<in> 
hy  Jean  Raymond  Bidwell. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
AN  EDITOR'S  RETROSPECT.! 

Half  a  century  is  a  long  period  in  a 
man's  life.  To  the  editor  of  a  great 
daily  newspaper,  who  lives  and  works 
at  high  pressure,  whose  to-morrow  be- 
gins almost  before  his  to-day  is  ended, 
and  upon  whom  the  present  presses 
with  such  insistance  that  he  has  barely 
time  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  still  less 
upon  the  past,  its  fifty  years  may  pass 
and  accumulate  insensibly;  but  to 
ordinary  mortals  who  are  not  editors 
of  newspapers,  great  or  otherwise,  they 
orten  pass  heavily  and  wearily,  accumu- 
lating slowly,  and  registering  them- 
selves with  clear  notes  of  division, 
which  make  the  numbering  of  them 
easy,  if  not  at  times  exceedingly  im- 
pressive. And  even  an  editor  like  the 
one  supposed,  when  he  sits  down  with 
pen  in  hand  to  note  his  impressions  of 
the  men  he  has  known,  or  of  the  inci- 
dents he  has  witnessed  or  taken  part  in, 
can  scarcely  fail,  as  one  by  one  they 

i  An  Editor's  Retrospect :  Fifty  Years  of  News- 
paper Work.  By  Charles  A.  Cooper,  editor  of  the 
Scotsman.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.    1896. 
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recur  to  his  memory  and  imagination, 
to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  fifty 
years  which  are  reproducing  themselves 
before  his  mind,  form  the  main  part  of 
his  life  and  contain  pretty  nearly  all 
that  he  is  intended  to  do. 

A  retrospect  of  so  long  a  period  is  not 
always  or   altogether  cheerful  to  him 
who  makes  it.    There  is  almost  invari- 
ably, if  not  inevitably,  a  more  or  less 
perceptible  undertone  of  sadness  in  it. 
When  one  makes  the  retrospect  of  so 
long  a  series  of  years,  the  buoyancy  and 
hopefulness  of  youth  are  gone;  life  and 
the    world    have   taken   upon    them    a 
"sober  coloring;"   with  the  thought  of 
the  things  done  there  occurs  the  thought 
of  the  things  that  have  not  been  done; 
the    record    of    the    accomplished    is 
written,  but  the  record  of  the  unaccom- 
plished, of  what  was  planned  but  never 
finished,    and.    it    may    be,    never    at- 
tempted, though  planned  and  cherished 
with  the  utmost  care  and  anxiety— the 
record  of  this,  which,  if  not  the  greatest, 
is  often  the  most  impressive  part  of  a 
human  life,  is  left  unwritten,  perhaps 
with   a  sigh.    For,   after  all.   notwith- 
standing our  philosophies  and  philoso- 
phy of  life,  and  in  spite  of  the   light 
which   memory   and  experience  throw 
upon  it,   human   life,  solemn  and  im- 
pressive and  much  studied  as  it  is,  is  a 
queer  and  perplexing  thing,  as  pregnant 
with  awe-inspiring  questions,  as  enig- 
matical and  as  full  of  disappointments 
and  surprises  now  as  ever.    Men  aim  at 
one  thing  and  often  do  another  they  bad 
never  the  remotest  intention  of  doing. 
While  they  are  planning,  and  apparently 
working  at  their  plans,  a  great  power 
silently  steps  in  upon  them  from  be- 
hind, quietly  sets  aside  their  plans,  and 
secretly  turns  their  endeavors  to  the  ful- 
filment of  plans  of  its  own.     Circum- 
stances, the  things  men  meet  with  in 
life,   amid   which  they  have  to   shape 
their  course,  and  out  of  which  they  have 
to  obtain  the  materials  with  which  to 
build,  are  not  those  tractable,  or  easily 
controlled  things  which  those  who  talk 
about  man  being  the  "arbiter  of  his  own 
destiny,"    or   the    "master    of    circum- 
stances."   would   lead   one   to  suppose. 


They  are  often  far  from  tractable  and 
far  from  controllable.  As  a  rule  they 
are  strong  and  inexorable,  armed  with 
power  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
the  brightest  ideals,  and  often  to  shatter 
them  to  pieces.  There  are  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, or  what  seem  to  be  such,  but 
for  the  most  part  men  are  the  children 
of  circumstances.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  life  is  a  series  of  disappoint- 
tnents  and  surprises.  The  retrospect 
of  it  is  rarely,  and  in  all  particulars 
never,  what  it  was  intended  or  desired 
to  be.  Dr.  John  More,  the  Cambridge 
Platonist,  used  to  say.  "There  is  some- 
thing about  us  that  knows  much  better 
what  we  would  be  after  than  we  do 
ourselves."  But  there  is  more  truth  in 
the  hackneyed  saying:— 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be  so. 
In  Mr.  Cooper's  "Retrospect,"  it  is 
possible  here  and  there  to  catch  some- 
thing of  this  undertone  of  sadness;  but 
whether  it  is  attributable  to  any  of  the 
causes  we  have  alluded  to,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  His  pages,  however,  are  al- 
ways bright  and  lively,  and  if  the  notes 
of  this  undertone  are  here  and  there 
perceptible,  the  tone  which  prevails 
upon  them  is,  as  it  was  almost  bound  to 
be,  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  As 
unfolded  in  the  "Retrospect,"  his  life 
has  been  one  of  almost  unvaried  suc- 
cess, and  the  position  he  has  attained  is 
one  of  which  any  editor  may  be  proud. 
Whether  he  has  acted  wisely  in  printing 
and  publishing  his  "Retrospect,"  is  a 
question  we  do  not  care  to  examine,  and 
still  less  to  pronounce  upon.  Some  may 
be  disposed  to  think  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake,  and  to  argue  that  the  publi- 
cation of  reminiscences  of  the  kind  he 
has  written  ought  always  to  be  post- 
humous, or  at  any  rate  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  issued  while  he  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the 
paper  about  which  he  has  so  much  to 
say.  In  a  recent  issue,  indeed,  the 
London  Times  has  taken  him  to  task, 
and  pointed  to  his  "Retrospect"  as  a 
violation  of  journalistic  and  social  pro- 
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priety.  "It  is  pessimi  exempli,"  we  are 
told,  "that  an  editor  should  thus  take 
the  public  into  his  confidence  on  matters 
intimately  connected  with  his  office 
which  have  come  to  his  knowledge 
solely  in  his  capacity  as  editor,  that  he 
should  reveal  to  the  world— we  will  not 
say  the  secrets  of  the  journal  he  con- 
ducts—but the  record  of  its  inner  work- 
ings, and  details  of  the  methods  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted.  These 
are  matters  upon  which  an  editor's  lips 
should  be  sealed,  of  which,  at  all  events, 
during  his  lifetime,  above  all  during  his 
tenure  of  office,  no  disclosure  should  be 
made.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Cooper  would  have  done  well  to  reflect 
upon  this  view  before  he  wrote  as  he 
has  done  of  his  relations  with  various 
high-placed  personages.  .  .  .  The  Scots- 
man lias  long  been  honorably  distin- 
guished for  its  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  higher  ethics  and  better  traditions 
of  the  press;  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  a  book  by  its  editor  should  be  in 
any  degree  marred  by  signs  of  a  want 
of  reticence  and  dignity  which  is 
usually  associated  with  the  'New  Jour- 
nalism.' "  The  Times  is  no  doubt  an 
authority  on  a  matter  of  this  kind;  per- 
haps we  should  say  it  is  the  principal 
authority;  but  whether  the  editor  of  the 
Tunes  or  the  editor  of  the  Scotsmen*  is 
right  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire.  We 
should  imagine,  however,  that  there  ran 
be  little  doubt  on  which  side  the  public 
will  be  found.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is 
possessed  by  an  intense  curiosity  to 
penetrate  into  every  editorial  sanctum, 
not  excepting  that  of  the  Times,  in  order 
to  dissipate  the  obscurity  or  mystery  in 
which  editors  are  supposed,  or  manage, 
to  exist.  Whether  this  desire  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  encouraged,  we  do  not 
say.  There,  however,  is  the  fact:  Mr. 
Cooper  has  not  said  all  he  might  say; 
but  by  saying  what  he  has,  he  has  lifted 
the  edge  of  the  veil  and  shown  what  an 
editor's  duties  and  temptations  are,  in 
what  way  his  duties  are  often  dis- 
charged, how  they  have  been  discharged 
in  the  office  of  the  Scotsman,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  details  as  to  the  way  in 
which,  under  its  successive  editors  and 
managers,  the  Scotsman  lias  attained  its 
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present  position.  To  the  public,  with 
its  desire  for  information  on  these  and 
kindred  topics,  all  this  cannot  fail  to  be 
intensely  interesting  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive. Whether  the  revelations  it  in- 
volves will  prove  in  any  way  injurious 
to  the  position  of  the  Scotsman  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Cooper, 
we  have  no  doubt,  has  already  carefully 
considered  it.  If  we  might  venture  an 
opinion  upon  it,  it  would  be  that  the 
effect  will  be  the  opposite.  There  is 
probably  but  one  direction  in  which 
what  Mr.  Cooper  has  written  can  be 
said  to  be  calculated  to  act  with  an 
injurious  effect,  and  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  flying  political  kites— a 
direction  in  which,  if  the  injury  inflicted 
tend  to  discourage  the  practice,  the  re- 
sult may  be  a  great  public  good. 

Fifty  years  in  the  history  of  news- 
papers carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the 
old  wooden  press.  Most  of  the  news- 
papers then  were  weeklies.  Their 
offices  were  a  kind  of  sleepy  hollows. 
There  was  little  to  do,  and  that  little 
was  done  leisurely.  Railways  were 
few.  The  electric  telegraph  had  not 
been  invented.  The  post  brought  the 
latest  news  long  before  the  offices  were 
closed  for  the  day.  Editors  were  then 
gentlemen  of  leisure.  Some  of  them 
were  men  of  good  standing,  and  vigor- 
ous writers.  Others  of  them,  whatever 
their  abilities,  were  given  to  much  eat- 
ing and  to  much  drinking,  and  were 
often  put  to  strange  shifts  to  furnish  the 
requisite  copy.  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us 
that  one  editor  of  his  acquaintance,  in 
those  peaceful  and  slumberous  days, 
printed  an  article,  word  for  word,  from 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  as  his 
leader  without  a  single  word  of  ac- 
knowledgment; that  another,  who 
wrote  dull  articles  when  he  was  sober, 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  them  bright 
and  vigorous  when  drunk;  and  that  a 
third,  when  applied  to  for  his  leading 
article,  which  was  to  appear  next  morn- 
ing, called  for  the  Times,  cut  out,  with 
unsteady  fingers,  one  of  its  leading 
articles,  stuck  it  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  then,  taking  his  pen,  wrote  at  the 
top.  "What  does  the  Times  mean  by 
this?"  and  that  with  this  introduction 
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the  Times  leader  appeared  next  morn- 
ing as  his  own.  Since  then  journalism 
has  been  completely  revolutionized.  As 
Mr.  Cooper  puts  it:  •'Australia  is  now 
as  near  to  us  as  London  then  was  to 
Birmingham.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  ai  our  doors  in  Edinburgh. 
A  whisper  in  a  European  court  is  heard 
in  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
News  from  India  is  published  here  an 
hour  before  the  time  at  which  it  was 
despatched." 

The  old  wooden  press  [he  goes  on  to 
say  J  has  gone.     The  Cowper  machine  has 

gone.  The  newspaper  has  had  to  keep 
time  with  the  railway  and  electric  tele- 
graph. It  is  not  often  printed  from  type. 
The  invention  of  the  paper  process  of 
stereotyping  has  added  millions  to  the  cir- 
culation of  newspapers.  In  the  old 
wooden  press  .lays,  and  in  the  days  of  im- 
proved machinery  that  followed,  the 
printing  had  to  be  done  from  type,  and  it 
went  on  at  a  slow  and  Lumbering  pace. 
Only  one  side  of  a  sheet  could  be  printed 
in  a  single  operation,  and  only  one  ma- 
chine cuull  be  used.  By  the  adoption  of 
the  stereotyping  process,  it  became  possi- 
ble to  start  several  machines,  and  in  that 
way  several  thousand  copies  could  be 
printed  in  an  hour,  but  on  one  side  only. 
The  other  side  had  to  be  printed  after- 
wards. Thus  every  sheet  had  to  go  twice 
through  the  press.  This  crippled  produc- 
tion, and  new  presses  had  to  be  invented. 
Now.  a  single  machine  will  print  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  copies  an  hour 
on  both  sides.  Rolls  of  paper  are  at  one 
end  of  the  machine.  At  the  other  end 
there  is  an  incessant  outpouring  of  news- 
papers, folded  and  ready  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  reader.  The  machine  will  do 
more  than  this.  Instead  of  printing  a 
single  sheet  only,  it  will  print  three  sheets 
for  the  one  copy  of  the  paper,  place  them 
in  position  and  paste  them  together. 
Thus  larger  papers  can  be  produced  than 
could  be  issued  of  old.  and  hundreds  can  be 
printed  in  the  time  formerly  required  to 
print  one.  Labor  is  vastly  lessened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  done.  Yet  there  are 
at  least  a  hundred  workers  employed  on 
newspapers  nowadays  for  one  Similarly 
employed  fifty  years  ago. 

'•The  changes."  Mr.  Cooper  continues, 
"have  not  been  confined  to  mechanical 
appliances.    The  men  employed  on  jour- 


nalistic work  are  not  what  they  were." 
This  of  course  we  must  admit.  So  also 
must  we  that  "there  are  more  able  men 
engaged  on  newspapers  now  than  there 
were  in  the  wooden  press  days."  It 
follows  almost  of  necessity.  Many, 
however,  may  be  disposed  to  part  com- 
pany and  even  to  join  issue  with  him 
when  he  goes  on  to  say: — 

1  am  a  disbeliever  in  the  giants  of  old 
times.  1  don't  believe  that  Sterling  or 
Black  could  have  earned  his  daily  bread  as 
a  journalist  now.  They  could  command 
thunderous  sentences;  they  could  not  com- 
mand agility.  Perhaps  the  American 
joker  carried  my  opinion  to  an  extreme 
length  when  he  said  that.  Shakespeare 
would  not  make  a  newspaper  man— he 
lacked  the  necessary  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion. But  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
most  part  the  journalists  of  fifty  years  ago 
could  not  have  done  the  work  of  the  jour- 
nalists of  to-day.  Nay,  the  point  may  be 
pressed  further.  Not  only  could  they  not 
have  done  present-day  newspaper  work, 
but  present-day  newspaper  men  can  and 
do  produce  better  work  than  came  from 
the  old  men. 

"Nobody,"  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us,  "need 
accept  this  opinion  unless  he  chooses;" 
but  'there  it  is.  and  it  will  be  found 
difficult  of  disproof."  In  that  we  fully 
agree,  yet  not  for  the  reason  Mr. 
Cooper  seems  to  assume.  To  our  mind 
the  opinion  is  purely  speculative  and 
inferential  on  a  matter  in  which  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  either  for  proof 
or  disproof.  What  the  "old  men"  could 
do  or  might  have  done  nobody  knows. 
They  did  all  they  were  called  to  do; 
few  men,  even  among  modern  journal- 
ists, do  more.  What  they  did  do,  the 
best  among  them  did  well;  and  the  in- 
ference one  would  naturally  draw,  is 
that  with  the  requisite  training  and 
pressure,  or  wrorking  under  the  same 
conditions  as  present -day  journalists, 
they  would  have  proved  themselves  the 
equals  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
them.  The  inference  may  not  be  safe: 
we  do  not  say  it  is;  but  it  is  quite  as  sa  fe 
as  the  opposite  and  as  little  capable  of 
disproof. 

Mr.  Cooper's  own  introduction  to  jour- 
nalism was  through  the  business  office 
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Of  a  newspaper,  presumably  in  Hull. 
During  the  fifty  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  it  he  has  played  almost  as 
many  parts  as  it  is  possible  legitimately 
to  play  in  connection  With  journalism. 
He  has  been  reporter,  art-critic,  London 
correspondent,  sub-editor  in  London, 
and  sub-editor  in  Edinburgh,  the  duties 
with  which  posts,  as  his  presen't  position 
as  editor  of  the  leading  newspaper 
north  of  the  Tweed  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, he  has  discharged  with  credit 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  journals  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged.  As  re- 
porter and  art-critic,  he  me"t,  as  most 
reporters  and  art-critics  do,  with  many 
men,  and  has  not  a  few  curious  and  en- 
tertaining reminiscences  to  record  of 
them.  The  Pyne-Harrison  Opera  Com- 
pany, he  tells  us.  were  used,  when  on 
provincial  tours,  to  carry  their  musical 
critic  with  them.  "Of  Miss  Louise 
Pyne,"  he  says.  "I  still  love  to  think  as 
of  the  sweetest  singer  I  have  ever 
known.  Not  Patti  in  all  her  glory  has 
dethroned  my  favorite.  Grisi  with  her 
magnificent  dramatic  power.  T  had 
heard.  Titiens  and  a  host  of  others  I 
can  recall  with  pleasure.  But  Louise 
Pyne,  for  flexibility  of  voice  and  abso- 
lute purity  of  intonation,  is  with  me  an 
abiding  and  delightful  memory."  He 
has  some  good  stories  to  tell  of  things 
that  happened  behind  the  scenes,  an  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  one  of  "an  unar- 
ranged-for  actor"  who  turned  up  one 
night  when  "The  Manager  in  Distress" 
was  to  be  given,  and  made  "the  biggest 
lilt  of  the  night,"  and  another  quite  as 
amusing  of  Alfred  Mellon,  the  genial 
conductor  of  the  Pyne-Harrison  Com- 
pany, and  his  gloves.  There  are  remi- 
niscences, too.  of  the  bad  old  electioneer- 
ing days,  when  the  custom  of  "chair- 
ing" was  still  in  vogue,  and  bribery  at 
elections  was  scarcely  counted  an 
offence.  He  was  present  when  Mr. 
flay  and  Viscount  Goderich.  the  pres- 
ent Marquess  of  Ripon,  were  returned 
for  Hull.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
were  unseated,  and  this  he  tells  us  was 
the  way  of  it:— 

A  petition  wns  presented  against  their 

return.   .   .   .   The    evidence    showed    that 


there  had  been  wide-spread  bribery,  and  a 
commission  of  inquiry  was  issued.  The 
head  of  that  commission  was  a  Mr.  Solly 
Flood,  who  was,  I  think,  an  Irishman. 
The  commission  sat  for  weeks,  and 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  several 
thousands  of  voters  had  been  bribed  by 
payments  averaging  thirty  shillings  each. 
They  had  been  nominally  engaged  as  mes- 
sengers, and  never  delivered  any  message, 
or  went  anywhere,  except  to  draw  their 
pay.  The  business  had  been  managed  by 
an  expert  old  electioneer,  familiarly  known 
as  Sammy  Wilde.  He  was  a  little  stout 
man,  whose  business  was  that  of  a  slater. 
He  had  been  electioneering  from  his  youth 
upward,  and  was  trusted  for  his  honesty 
by  all  the  candidates  he  favored.  In  his 
time  he  must  have  had  many  pretty  ex- 
periences in  the  way  of  bribery:  but  he  had 
never  done  it  on  so  large  a  scale  before. 
The  borough  narrowly  escaped  disfran- 
chisement. I  suppose  its  size  and  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  few  virtuous  men  in  it 
saved  the  constituency. 

It  was  before  this  commission  that 
Mr.  Clay  defended  the  practice  of 
bribery  at  elections,  at  least  at  Hull,  on 
the  ground  that  those  who  had  received 
bribes  were  not  unprincipled  men,  but 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  payment 
for  their  votes,  and  expected  to  be  paid 
for  voting  for  the  man  with  whom  they 
agreed.  The  town  of  Beverley,  it  would 
appear,  had  an  electioneering  agent  at 
that  time  who  was  quite  as  expert  as 
the  agent  in  Hull. 

Its  Sammy  Wilde  was  a  man  named 
Daniel  Boyes.  a  publican.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  free  and  independent 
electors.  He  always  took  care  that  there 
was  a  contest,  and  that  they  were  paid. 
At  one  election  two  candidates  were  under 
his  win  p.  They  were  Liberals.  One  of 
them  was  Mr.  or  Baron  Goldsmid,  a  rich 
Hebrew.  Jewish  disabilities  had  not  then 
been  removed:  and  Boyes  pointed  out  to 
the  electors  the  everlasting  glory  that 
would  be  theirs  if  they  did  their  part  in  the 
battle  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  by  re- 
turning Mr.  Goldsmid.  That  would  be  a 
great  and  crowning  victory  for  them  as 
Liberals.  Strangely  Boyes'  ardor  for  Mr. 
Goldsmid  suddenly  cooled.  It  became 
known  that  there  was  a  rupture  between 
them.  The  rumor  spread  that  Mr.  Gold- 
smid had  refused  to  put  his  cheque-book  at 
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the  disposal  of  Daiiiel.  Such  a  thing  had 
never  been  heard  of  before.  It  was  an  un- 
pardonable sin.  and  it  was  not  pardoned. 
Mr.  Goldsmid  was  rejected.  The  other 
Liberal  was  returned  along  with  a  genuine 
old  Tory,  Mr.  Sackville  Lane  Fox.  The 
tree  and  independent  electors  had  resented 
the  indignity  put  upon  them  by  Mr.  Gold- 
smid. and  had  voted  for  Mr.  Fox  with- 
out payment.  That  at  least  was  said  at 
the  time.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  had 
shown  so  much  self-denial. 

The  amenities  of  the  hustings  figure 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  these  old  elec- 
tioneering reminiscences.  They  were 
not  always  pleasant.  Sometimes  they 
were  exceedingly  rough,  especially 
when  they  took  the  shape  of  paving- 
stones,  brickbats,  rotten  fish  or  rotten 
After  withstanding  a  shower  of 
these  last,  one  candidate,  as  soon  as  it 
-•eased,  wound  tip  what  he  had  to  say 
with  the  words:  "Gentlemen  who  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  me.  for  these  and 
other  mercies"  (pointing  to  his  bespat- 
terings)  "I  thank  you.  It  is  most  grat- 
ifying that  you  are  not  more  in  number. 
If  you  had  been,  you  would  have  fin- 
ished me  as  a  man.  As  it  is,  you  have 
given  me  strength  as  a  condidate.  You 
have  proved  that  my  foes  are  not  so 
numerous  as  my  friends.  To-morrow  I 
shall  win  at  the  poll."  And  win,  it 
seems,  he  did.  Such,  in  fact,  was 
usually  the  way.  The  candidate  most 
likely  to  succeed  often  got  the  rough- 
est treatment.  Recent  legislation  has 
made  these  pleasant  amenities  of  the 
hustings  things  of  the  past.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already, 
it  will  soon  make  the  practices  of  such 
spirits  as  Mr.  Sammy  Wilde  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Boyes  impossible. 

Of  literary  men  in  these,  his  early 
days.  Mr.  Cooper  met  with  few.  There 
were  few  to  meet.  "At  that  time  a  real 
live  author  was  a  man  to  know.  In 
these  days  they  are  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  or  colonels  in  the  United 
States."  However,  he  met  with  three: 
Samuel  Warren.  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens.  With  Warren  be  seems  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms.  At  the 
time  he  was  recorder  of  Hull,  and  had 
alreadv   written   his   "Diary  of   a   Late 


Physician, "  and  "that  wonderful 
novel,"  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"— books 
which  continued  to  be  eagerly  read  for 
some  years  after,  and  are  not  entirely 
out  of  date  in  the  present.  As  a  judge, 
Warren  "was  most  polite,"  and  often 
most  severe. 

He  used  to  be  as  polite  with  criminals  as 
with  friends.  On  one  occasion  a  prisoner 
had  been  found  guilty  of  pocket-picking. 
He  was  an  old  offender.  Warren  had 
begun  to  sentence  him  with  the  words, 
"Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who  re- 
minded him  that  some  formality  had  been 
omitted.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  prisoner," 
he  cried,  "I  must  really  beg  your  pardon. 
I  was  about  to  be  guilty  of  an  irregular- 
ity." Then  the  formality  was  gone 
through,  and  after  a  ten  minutes'  lecture 
to  the  prisoner,  that  worthy  was  sen- 
tenced t<>  .-is  heavy  a  punishment  as  could 
he  awarded  in  the  ease. 

Warren's  weakness— a  weakness  t<» 
which,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  opinion,  most 
literary  men  are  given— was  vanity. 
"He  was  always  posing,  always  feeling 
for  applause.  Yet  you  could  not  be 
angry  with  him  or  despise  him.  He 
was  sincerely  and  honestly  vain.  It 
was  the  vanity  of  a  child  dressed  in  new 
clothes.  What  is  more,  he  knew  he  wras 
vain,  and  he  struggled  against  it  with- 
out success."  Dickens,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  failed  to  impress  Mr. 
Cooper.  "Doubtless."  he  says,  "that 
was  my  fault.  Anyway,  it  is  a  fact." 
His  meeting  with  Thackeray  was 
different.  The  story  of  it  is  delightful, 
and  as  it  forms  an  hitherto  unwritten 
chapter  about  one  of  whom  little  is 
generally  known,  and  that  little  not  'al- 
ways correct,  though  somewhat  long, 
we  shall  here  transcribe  it.  and  as  much 
on  Mr.  Cooper's  account  as  on  Thack- 
eray's. Thackeray,  we  must  premise, 
w^as  in  Hull  delivering  his  lectures  on 
"The  Four  Georges."  Mr.  Cooper  at- 
tended the  first  of  them  as  a  reporter, 
and  wrote  out  a  fairly  long  account 
of  it. 

On  the  morning  when  the  report  ap- 
peared, a  note  from  Thackeray  was  put 
into    my    hands    at    the    office.     In    it    he 
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simply  asked  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
reported  his  lectures  would  call  upou  him. 
I  was  mightily  proud  of  the  invitation.  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  interview,  and 
thought  of  praises  which  would  be  given  to 
me.  I  knew  the  report  was  accurate  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  it  did  not  enter  into 
my  mind  that  fault  could  be  found  with 
me.  I  went,  and  was  brought  to  Thack- 
eray. He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire,  beckoned  me 
to  a  seat.  Then  the  conversation  began. 
"Are  you  the  young  man  who  reported 
my  lecture?"  he  asked. 
"I  am." 

"Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  have  done 
your  best  to  deprive  me  of  my  living?" 
"No,"  said  I,  in  sheer  astonishment. 
"You  have,"  he  said.  "I  make  my  liv- 
ing by  delivering  those  lectures.  If  they 
are  reported,  no  one  will  come  to  hear 
them,  and  I  shall  not  be  wanted." 

"That  view  of  the  matter  never  occurred 
t<>  me,"  I  said,  somewhat  nervously.  "I 
had  no  other  object  than  to  let  the  general 
public,  who  could  not  hear  the  lectures, 
know  what  they  were  like." 

"No  doubt,"  he  said,  "but  there  are  peo- 
ple who  will  be  satisfied  with  mere  reports, 
and  I  shall  be  deprived  of  my  just  gains  as 
a  worker." 

"Was  the  report  good  as  far  as  it  went  7" 
"Confound  it,  sir,  that  is  what  I  com- 
plain of.  If  the  report  had  not  been  good. 
I  should  not  have  cared.  The  public 
would  have  seen  that  it  was  rubbish  that 
I  con  Id  not  have  written." 

"In  that  case,"  said  I,  "as  I  have  not 
wronged  you  by  incapacity  or  stupidity, 
you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  save  my 
ignorance  of  your  position.  That  igno- 
rance is  now  removed,  and  of  course,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  respect  your 
wishes." 

"Thank  you.  Is  there  any  one  else  to  be 
consulted?" 

"Of  course."  I  replied,  "the  editor  may 
have  views  of  his  own,  and  I  must  do  his 
bidding,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
I  tell  him  what  you  have  said,  he  will  not 
require  the  lectures  to  be  further  re- 
ported." 

"Then  you  will  tell  him." 
"Yes,  as  soon  as  I  see  him." 
"Thank  you.     Then  that  matter  is  at  an 
end." 

I  was  rising  to  go  when  he  said.  "And 
now  young  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  the 

lecture  V" 


"I  thought  it  very  clever,"  I  replied, 
"but  I  thought  you  had  used  a  great  deal 
of  cleverness  in  trying  to  hide  a  kindly 
heart  under  the  cover  of  cheap  cynicism." 

"Confound  it,"  he  said,  "you  are  frank 
enough.  What  do  you  mean  by  cheap 
cynicism?" 

"Well,  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  off  hand." 

"I  think  you  should  try  to  tell  me  what 
you  mean.    It  sounds  like  harsh  criticism." 

"Please  remember,  it  is  the  criticism  of 
a  very  young  man.  Perhaps  it  is  imperti- 
nent." 

"I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  be  im- 
pertinent, I  should  like  to  know  what  was 
in  your  mind." 

"I  thought  the  lecture  was  cynical.  You 
will,  I  think,  admit  that  it  is." 

He  nodded,  and  I  went  on. 

"It  struck  me  that  the  cynicism  was 
what  any  clever  man  who  chose  to  give 
his  mind  to  it  could  produce,  and  there- 
fore I  spoke  of  it  as  cheap  cynicism." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"Perhaps  you  are  right.  But  no  one  has 
ever  said  such  a  thing  to  me  before. 
Don't  imagine  I  am  offended.  E.v  oribus 
parwlorwn ;  you  know  the  rest." 

I  did,  and  I  felt  a  little  mortified.  But 
the  kindness  of  the  tone  soon  removed  all 
that  feeling.  I  was  a  babe  to  him  and  I 
had  been  a  venturesome  babe. 

That  was  my  interview  with  Thackeray. 
So  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  saw  him  in 
private  again,  and  doubtless  he  soon  for- 
got all  that  had  passed.  It  had  one  effect, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  It  made  me 
much  more  modest  in  future  in  expressing 
opinions  as  to  any  man's  literary  work. 

The  number  of  those  who  heard 
Thackeray  deliver  "The  Four  Georges" 
or  any  one  of  his  lectures  must  be 
rapidly  decreasing.  The  present  writer 
once  heard  him,  not  on  the  same  occa- 
sion as  Mr.  Cooper,  but  on  another,  and 
as  he  cannot  remember  having  seen  any 
account  of  Thackeray  as  a  lecturer,  he 
will  set  down  what  he  is  able  to  recall. 
At  the  time  he  was  very  young  and  can 
remember  little  of  the  lecture  itself. 
The  place  was  a  northern  city,  and  the 
lecture.  "George  the  Third."  Long  be- 
fore the  advertised  time  the  hall  was 
packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  some 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people. 
The  area  and  side  galleries  were  filled 
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with  the  fashionable  part  of  the  audi- 
ence and  presented  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance. Punctually  to  the  moment 
Thackeray  appeared  on  the  platform, 
and  after  a  brief  Introduction  by  the 
Chairman  the  lecturer  began.  He  stood 
tall  and  straight,  clad  in  evening  dress. 
with  his  large  white  head  thrown 
slightly  back,  a  little  to  the  right,  and 
perfectly  calm.  When  well  under 
weigh  he  stood  upon  one  leg  with  the 
other  thrown  across  it.  His  right  hand 
was  throat  into  his  mmser's  pocket;  in 
the  left  he  held  his  manuscript.  From 
beginning  to  end  be  spoke  in  a  calm. 
clear,  steady  voice,  well  modulated,  but 
seldom  rising  and  seldom  falling.  Now 
and  then  he  would  change  his  posture, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  assist  his  voice 
with  the  slightest  action.  The  voice 
went  on  calmly,  steadily,  and  without 
Interruption.  The  only  motion  he  made 
beside  the  one  already  mentioned  was 
that  of  hitching  up  his  spectacles,  or 
shifting  tic  sheets  of  his  manuscript, 
a  process  which  seemed  to  be  quite  un- 
necessary, as  be  never  referred  to  or  so 
much  as  looked  at  them.  He  was  per- 
fectly audible  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  building.  There  was  little  or  no 
applause  during  the  lecture,  but  the 
moment  the  lecturer  sat  down,  it  broke 
out  into  a  perfect  storm.  One  of  the 
local  notables  moved  a  vote  of  thanks, 
but  when  the  chairman  turned  round  to 
convey  it.  the  lecturer  was  gone.  The 
lecture,  it  may  be  remembered  begins 
with  the  words;  -We  have  to  glance 
over  sixty  years  in  as  many  minutes." 
On  that  occasion  they  were  perfectly 
true.  He  ha«l  just  time  to  deliver  the 
lecture  in  sixty  minutes  and  then  to 
drive  as  hard  as  he  could  to  the  station 
to  catch  the  last  train  for  London,  and 
he  did  it. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Cooper.  In  1861. 
he  moved  to  London,  obtained  an  en- 
gagement on  the  staff  of  the  Morning 
star  as  reporter,  had  various  expe- 
riences in  the  Reporter's  Gallery  as  its 
representative,  and  in  1802  was  in- 
stalled its  chief  and  sole  sub-editor, 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas,  the  brother-in- 
hiw  of  Mr.  Bright,  for  his  chief.  Among 
otners  he  had  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthv  as  a 


colleague.  Of  him,  when  speaking  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Morning  Star,  he 
says:— 

Justin  M'Cartn.v  was  by  far  the  most 
scholarly  and  persuasive.  It  used  to  be 
said  of  Macaulay  that  he  was  a  book  in 
breeches.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Justin  M'Carthy.  He  had  read  widely, 
and  he  remembered  everything  he  had 
read.  I  never  knew  a  man  with  such  a 
marvellous  memory.  Rarely  have  I  seen 
him  use  a  book  of  reference,  yet  his  arti- 
cles would  often  be  studded  with  quota- 
tions, and  they  were  always  correctly 
made.  He  had  an  easy  grace  of  style, 
which  is  not  common.  He  always  knew 
his  subject,  and  thus  he  wrote  with  great 
effect.  ...  I  do  not  think  he  can  ever 
attain  the  highest  eminence  in  anything. 
lb-  is  always  pleasing,  but  never  convinc- 
ing. I  mean  that  what  he  says  and  does- 
leaves  no  lasting  impression.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  spice  of  the  devil.  If  he 
could  have  got  angry,  he  would  have  been 
a  great  man.    Sometimes  in  his  writing 

he  seems  to  be  getting  nearly  red  hot.  If 
he  could  get  to  white  heat,  he  would  be  the 
foremost  writer  of  his  time.  In  politics 
it  is  the  same.  He  has  more  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  more  constructive  ability 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  party  to  which 
he  adheres.  But  he  cannot  be  angry:  he 
cannot  get  into  a  passion;  he  can- 
not even  simulate  one.  Thus  he  has  been 
made  a  figure-head  and  vastly  inferior 
men  are  regarded  as  real  leaders.  Ho 
would  have  done  bettor  to  have  kept  to 
literature. 

When  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  was  contemplating  withdrawing 
from  the  editorial  direction  of  the 
Morning  Star,  Mr.  Cooper  was  asked  to 
take  the  acting  editorship  of  the  jour- 
nal. He  declined  and  suggested  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy  as  the  fittest  man  for 
the  post,  and  Mr.  M'Carthy  was  ap- 
pointed. 

As  sub-editor,  Mr.  Cooper  came  across 
a  number  of  "liners,"  or  as  they  are 
commonly  called  penny-a-liners,  who  in 
the  sixties  had  a  profitable  time.  Some 
of  them  were  dishonest:  some  of  them 
made  mistakes;  most  of  them  were 
clever.  Each  of  them  had  his  own  par- 
ticular line.  One  took  fires,  another 
inquests,  another  executions,  and  so  on. 
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One  of  the  fraternity  named  Butterfield 
took  every  hanging  whether  in  London 
or  in  the  country  under  his  care.  A 
good  many  of  the  lines  he  was  paid  for 
were  inventions.  One  hanging  he  re- 
ported never  came  off.  All  the  same 
he  demanded  payment  for  the  copy  that 
had  been  used.  The  garrotting  scare 
which  almost  created  a  panic  in  London 
some  thirty  years  ago,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many.  Accounts  of  attempt 
to  garrot  and  rob  foot  passengers  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  daily.  Letters 
were  written;  the  police  were  blamed, 
and  there  was  no  end  of  trouble  about 
it.  In  the  main  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us  it 
\v;is  the  production  of  liners,  and  prin- 
cipally of  two. 

They  furnished  most  of  the  reports  Of 
j^arrottings,  and  distributed  the  supposed 
outrages  in  the  most  impartial  manner 
over  London.  No  district  was  safe  if 
these  reports  were  to  be  trusted.  The 
brothers  reaped  a  rich  harvest  while  the 
scare  lasted.  It  would  have  continued 
longer  if  they  had  not  overreached  them- 
selves. One  night  they  wrote  a  telling 
story  of  a  garrotting  outrage  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard.  They  killed  the  gentleman 
who  was  robbed;  that  is,  they  stated  that 
lie  had  died  of  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  city  police  had  never  heard 
of  the  affair,  and  they  were  anxious  to  get 
particulars  of  it  from  the  newspapers 
that  had  printed  the  story.  They  got  all 
that  could  he  given;  but  it  was  not  much. 
There  had  been  no  murder,  no  robbery,  no 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  any  kind. 
The  whole  report  was  an  invention. 
From  that  time  little  more  was  heard 
about  garrotting  in  London. 

Most  politicians  will  remember  Mr. 
Heal's  League  and  the  great  political 
movement  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
head  of  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1807 
passed.  They  will  remember,  too.  the 
great  number  of  meetings  which  were 
said  to  be  held  in  favor  of  it.  and  the 
number  of  new  leagues  and  associations 
that  were  then  started.  Mr.  Cooper 
throws  considerable  light  upon  them. 
and  reveals  a  few  things  that  may  help 
to  foster  a  little  healthy  scepticism 
about  other  leagues  and  associations. 


All  these  associations  [he  says,  speaking 
of  some  of  those  of  the  sixties]  held  their 
meetings  in  one  place.  It  was,  I  think, 
in  Wine  Office  Court  in  Fleet  Street. 
They  met_almost  nightly  and  talked  high 
politics.  Their  speeches  were  reported, 
and,  in  some  cases,  commented  upon.  The 
liner  who  furnished  the  speeches  had 
handsome  reward  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
At  last  a  curious  person  connected  with  a 
newspaper  made  inquiries,  and  found  that 
the  men  who  made  the  speeches  did  so  in 
conclaves  of  half-a-dozen  in  a  small  room. 
Those  who  were  not  speaking  were  smok- 
ing. One  night  they  were  representing 
this  "league."  The  next  night  they  were 
representing  that  "association."  It  was 
a  manufacture  of  copy  for  the  liner.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  reports  he 
produced  had  no  effect  upon  the  politics 
of  the  time.  I  believe  they  had.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  associations 
were  real,  and  that  there  was  a  weight  of 
opinion  behind  them.  The  truth  was 
what  I  have  told.  Possihly  there  may 
have  been  political  movements  later  with 
as  little  substantial  basis.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  have  been  of  much  profit 
to  any  industrious  and  ingenious  liner. 

(  Hie  liner  chose  the  ecclesiastical  line 
and  was  known  in  newspaper  offices  as 
the  Bishop-maker.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated and  could  write  well.  "The 
story."  says  Mr.  Cooper,  •"ran  thus: 
when  a  see  became  vacant,  the  liner 
always  sent  to  the  papers,  within  two 
or  three  days,  a  short  paragraph  some- 
thing like  this:  'It  is  stated  that  the 
Bishopric  of  so  and  so  will  be  conferred 

upon  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  or  the 

Rev.   Dr.  .    The  name  of  the  Rev. 

Mr. is  also  mentioned  in  connection 

with  the  appointment.'  The  next  day 
another  paragraph  would  be  sent,  pat- 
ting the  matter  a  little  stronger.'*  The 
popular  belief  was  that  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  then  the  great  dispenser  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  was  largely 
guided  in  his  selections  for  bishoprics 
by  the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
theory  arose  that  the  latter  was  in- 
fluenced by  these  paragraphs  and 
recommended  one  of  the  clergy  men 
named.  Whether  the  theory  was  cor- 
rect or  not.  the  fact  remains.  Mr. 
Cooper  tells  us.  that  clergymen   whom 
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the  Utter  named  were  on  more  than  one 
occasion  chosen  for  bishoprics.  A  liner 
who  began  by  styling  himself  Count 
Carlo  Borromeo  was  more  ingenious 
still,  and  had  a  singular  career. 

After  the  Dial,  which  was  founded,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
better  morals  to  journalism,  had  been 
incorporated  with  the  Morning  Star,  Mr. 
Cooper  saw  much  of  Mr.  John  Bright, 
and  has  many  highly  interesting  remi- 
niscences to  relate  a  bout  him.  "He  used 
to  come  into  my  room,  and  sit  for  an 
hour  or  two.  smoking  all  the  while,  and 
talking  as  few  men  could  talk.  It  is 
true  of  him  that  to  know  him  was  a 
libera]  education."  As  to  the  charge 
which  has  sometimes  been  brought 
against  him  thai  he  was  a  "narrow 
man,"  Mr.  Cooper  says  "no  charge  could 
be  more  unfounded.  I  never  met  a  man 
with  wider  sympathies,  or  with  a  kind- 
lier toleration  for  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him.  ...  I  never  heard  him 
say  an  obviously  unjust  thing;  I  never 
heard  him  say  an  uncharitable  thing  of 
an  opponent.  I  have  heard  him  scores 
of  times  excuse  those  who  assailed 
him."  In  their  frequent  talks  together, 
Mr.  Bright  seems  to  have  opened  his 
mind  pretty  freely  to  Mr.  Cooper  re- 
specting many  of  his  political  contem- 
poraries. His  pet  aversion.  Mr. 
Cooper  tells  us,  seemed  to  be  Lord 
Palmerston.  One  statement  of  Mr. 
Bright's,  which  Mr.  Cooper  records,  will 
take  not  a  few  by  surprise.  When 
speaking  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  after 
calling  him  "an  aristocrat  to  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,"  he  said,  "I  believe  this 
country  owes  much  to  its  aristocracy, 
and  may  in  the  future  owe  more." 
Mr.  Bright  has  often  been  called  "the 
great  demagogue."  Those  who  in- 
vented this  title  for  him.  probably  little 
imagined  that  he  held  any  such  a  be- 
lief. For  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 
Mr.  Bright  had  a  "great  admiration," 
and  "praised  him  often  as  a  sincere  man 
of  the  highest  ability."  Earl  Russell, 
then  Lord  John,  was  not  one  of  Mr. 
Bright's  favorites;  nor  was.  as  might  be 
expected.  Mr.  Disraeli— "I  never  heard 
him"   [Mr.  Bright].  Mr.  Cooper  writes. 


"say  anything  against  the  Conservative 
leader  that  indicated  personal  dislike. 
but  he  has  quietly  laughed  at  him  many 
times.  He  did  not  believe  that  Disraeli 
was  in  earnest  about  anything  save  his 
.own  advancement."  Very  naturally 
Mr.  Gladstone  also  often  formed  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  The 
opinions  which  Mr.  Bright  is  reported 
by  Mr.  Cooper  to  have  expressed  about 
him,  will  seem  to  many  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  truth.  On  one 
occasion  he  said:  "He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  is 
an  honest  man;  he  believes  what  he 
says.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  too 
readily  believes  what  he  wishes  to  be- 
lieve." When  Mr.  Cooper  urged  that 
"Mr.  Gladstone  might  take  a  course 
that  was  in  the  opinion  of  most  people 
likely  to  be  ruinous,"  and  asked,  "what 
thenV"  Mr.  Bright  replied,  "Oh,  then, 
'most  people'  would  have  to  fight  him," 
and  added,  "I  see  your  point  and  agree 
with  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  like  fire.  He 
is  a  good  servant  and  may  be  a  bad 
master."  To  the  great  speech  which 
Mr.  Bright  delivered  on  that  memorable 
Saturday  evening  when  the  House  of 
Commons  met  to  pass  a  bill  suspending 
habeas  corpus  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Cooper 
attributes  the  origin  of  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  remedial  measures  for  Ire- 
land that  have  since  been  passed. 

In  1868  Mr.  Cooper  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  become  assistant  to  Mr.  Russel, 
the  editor  of  the  Scotsman.  It  was  not 
his  first  connection  with  that  paper. 
He  had  already  acted  as  its  London 
agent  or  correspondent,  and  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  how.  in  the  early  days 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  a  clerk  in 
charge  of  an  office  in  London  was  too 
soundly  asleep  to  be  awakened  by  any 
amount  of  battering  at  the  door,  but  was 
at  last  a  wakened  by  telegraph  from  Edin- 
burgh. His  reminiscences  in  respect  to 
the  Scotsman  are  not  exactly  a  history  of 
it.  though  they  occupy  a  good  part  of  his 
volume,  but  they  form  the  best  con- 
tribution towards  the  history  of  it 
which  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Cooper 
speaks  with  considerable  pride  of  the 
Scotsman,  and  is  entitled  to  do  so. 
From  its  foundation  in  1817  it  has  al- 
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ways  been  characterized  by  indepen- 
dence, integrity,  and  enterprise.  In 
several  matters  of  importance  it  has 
proved  itself  the  pioneer  of  improve- 
ment, and  has  laid  down  lines  which 
the  newspapers,  both  in  and  out  of  Lon- 
don, have  had  to  follow.  It  was  the 
Scotsman,  or  at  least  its  managers,  who 
invented  the  "Special  Wire,"  and  the 
•column  of  "Private  Correspondence." 
In  the  person  of  Mr.  Cooper,  it  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Reporters'  Gallery  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Provin- 
cial papers.  It  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  establishing  agents  in  every  centre  of 
population,  and  of  dealing  directly  with 
them  instead  of  through  middlemen. 
Its  manager  was  chiefly  instrumental 
Id  breaking  down  the  telegraphic 
tariff,  and  securing  for  the  public  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  "latest  news." 
It  was  the  Scotsman,  too,  that  invented 
the  special  newspaper  trains,  an  insti- 
tution which  is  now  at  work  all  over 
the  country,  and  distributes  the  news- 
paper with  a  speed  and  regularity 
scarcely  equalled  by  the  post.  These 
things  have  proved  to  be  of  no  small 
service  both  to  the  press  and  the  public. 
One  result  may  be  noted:  the  circulation 
of  the  Scotsman  has  gone  up  by  leaps 
and  hounds,  and  while  other  and  older 
papers  have  vanished  from  Edinburgh, 
it  stands  now  as  an  example  of  almost 
unrivalled  success. 

As  already  stated  the  Scotsman  we 
are  of  course  following  Mr.  Cooper- 
was  founded  in  1817.  It  originated  in 
no  "political  oppression;"  but  in  a 
purely  local  discussion.  Politics  in  fact 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  origin.  Its 
projectors  were  Mr.  Charles  M'Laren. 
Mr.  William  Ritchie,  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son, and  Mr.  John  Ritchie.  To  those 
were  subsequently  added,  but  before 
the  paper  was  issued,  Mr.  James  Mae- 
donald.  Mr.  A.  Abernethy,  printer,  and 
Mr.  J.  M'Diarmid.  then  connected  with 
the  Commercial  Bank,  but  afterwards 
editor  of  the  Dumfries  Courier.  The 
title  was  invented  by  Mr.  William 
Ritchie,  who  "drew  up  the  prospectus, 
and  by  his  exertions,  and  personal  in- 
fluence, contributed  more  than  any 
other  individual  to  establish  the  paper." 


The  prospectus  was  issued  on  the  30th 
November,  1816,  and  the  first  number  of 
the  Scotsman  appeared  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1817.  The  editorship  of  the 
paper  was  nominally  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  C.  M'Laren,  Mr.  Jno.  M'Diarmid, 
and  Mr.  W.  Ritchie,  who  were  known  as 
the  "Ostensible  Editors;"  but  "the  real 
practical  editor  was  Mr.  C.  M'Laren." 
For  a  while  the  new  venture  was  boy- 
cotted by  the  "authorities."  Sympa- 
thizers with  it  were  obliged  to  be  reti- 
cent about  it.  "To  have  been  known  as 
a  reader  of  the  paper  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  business  of  some  of  them." 
"It  has  been  known,  and  is  true,"  Mr. 
Cooper  says,  "that  'respectable'  men 
who  were  Liberal  in  sentiment  got  their 
clerks  to  subscribe  to  the  paper  that 
it  might  be  smuggled  into  their  own 
houses;  the  clerks  had  nothing  to  lose, 
the  masters  had."  Things  have  since 
wonderfully  changed.  One  of  the  main 
factors  in  the  change  it  may  safely  be 
said  has  been  the  Scotsman. 

During  the  eighty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Scotsman  has  known,  according 
to  Mr.  Cooper's  "Retrospect,"  but  three 
working  editors.  Unless  we  are  mis- 
taken it  has  also  known  a  fourth,  Mr.  R. 
Wallace,  the  sitting  member  for  East 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  paper  for  thirty  years, 
and  for  twenty  has  been  its  chief,  and 
"still,"  as  the  Times  testifies,  "conducts 
the  great  organ  of  Scottish  opinion  with 
unabated  vigor  and  ability."  Mr.  C. 
M'Laren,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
editorial  chair,  "was  a  clear  thinker, 
and,  as  he  was  to  prove,  a  clear  and 
vigorous  writer.  His  humor  was  not 
demonstrative.  He  it  was,  who  years 
later,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  J.  R. 
Findlay.  confessed  that  he  joked  with 
difficulty."  .  .  .  "Mr.  M'Laren  had  a 
resolute  purpose,  a  clear  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples, and  a  gift  of  clear  exposition. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  paper  s 
character;  he  justified  its  existence." 
Of  Mr.  Alexander  Russel,  Mr.  M'Laren's 
successor,  Mr.  Cooper  speaks  with 
affection.  He  has  many  pleasant 
memories  to  record  of  him,  and  is  at 
great  pains  to  define  his  exact  position 
in  respect  to  the  Seotxman.    Referring 
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to  the  notion  that  Kussel  was  himself 
the  Scotsman,  and  that  every  article  in  it 

was  from  his  pen,  he  says  that  in 
neither  case  is  the  statement  correct. 
Kussel  "was  not  the  Scotsman."  and 
••never  regarded  himself  as  such."  As 
to  his  contributions  Mr.  Cooper  re- 
marks:— 

No  doubt  the  paces  bore  witness  to  his 

skill  as  an  editor.  Everybody  or  almosl 
everybody  thought  it  [the  Scotoma*]  was 

an  every-day  proof  of  his  skill  as  a  writer. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  kind:  for  the  reason 
that  the  ordinary  reader  could  not  disen- 
tangle what  he  wrote  from  what  was 
written  by  Others.  In  the  early  years  of 
Ins  editorship,  when  the  paper  was  pub- 
lished twice  a  week,  most  of  the  articles 
that  appeared  might  be  his.  all  of  them 
certainly  wen  not.  When  the  paper  be- 
gan to  be  published  daily,  he  wrote  a 
great  deal.  It  is  said  that  in  forty  or  fifty 
consecutive  publications  of  the  paper,  an 
article  from  his  hand  appeared.  That  is 
not  a  wonderful  performance  as  such 
things  are  judged  nowadays.  .  .  .  He 
could  not  write  every  article  in  the  paper. 
Yet  outside  critics  attributed  all  the 
articles  to  him:  at  least  they  attributed  all 
the  best— all  that  showed  humor— to  him. 
In  this  way  some  myths  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  facts  in  regard  to  his  work. 

Apropos  of  this.  Mr.  Cooper  points  out 
the  Ideas  respecting  the  duties  of  a 
newspaper  editor  as  entertained  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  Provinces,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure justifies  the  idea  held  in  the  latter. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered  when 
Kussel  is  spoken  of  as  an  editor  that  the 
conception  of  the  duties  of  that  office  was 
different  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London. 
There  is  a  like  difference  between  English 
provincial  papers  and  London  papers. 
The  conception  of  the  duties  of  an  editor 
in  London  was.  and  is.  that  he  ought  not 
to  write  himself,  but  correct  and  mould 
the  writings  of  others.  In  my  opinion  the 
Edinburgh  view  is  the  correct  one,  if 
newspapers  are  to  be  really  vigorous  ex- 
ponents of  principles  or  vigorous  critics. 
If  an  editor  does  not  feel  a  keen  interest 
in  a  question  he  cannot  treat  it,  or  have 
it  treated  properly,  unless  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  writer  who  does  take  a 
keen  interest  in  it.  Any  skilled  hand  can 
produce  an   article  of  some  kind   on   any 


subject:  only  the  man  who  believes  with 
all  his  heart  in  what  he  writes,  and  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  it.  can  produce  an 
article  that  will  move  the  public.  Headers 
are  quick  to  see  through  mere  phrase- 
making  and  sentence-spinning.  Thus 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  news- 
paper articles  written  to  order  never  have, 
or  could  have,  the  slightest  weight.  This 
is  why  I  think  an  editor  should  write  as 
well  as  mould  what  is  written. 

As  many  will  remember.  Kussel  some 
years  ago  gave  great  offence  to  Free 
Churchmen  in  the  Highlands  by  criticis- 
ing, with  infinite  humor,  a  young  Free 
Church  minister  who,  in  his  zeal,  had 
denounced  a  number  of  young  men  and 
women  as  having  sinned  against  light 
by  dancing  at  a  wedding  or  some 
festivity.  "Shortly  afterwards  Kussel 
was  taking  a  holiday  and  found  himself 
travelling  by  coach  in  Sutherlandshire. 
There  was  some  stoppage  at  an  hotel 
door,  round  which  were  standing 
several  of  the  men  of  the  place,  whose 
day's  work  it  commonly  was  to  watch 
the  coach  arrive  and  depart.  Ku  sel 
noticed  two  or  three  of  these  industrious 
men  looking  at  him  and  overheard  their 
words.  "See  that  man  sitting  on  the 
coach?"  "Yes,  who  is  he?"  ••Don't 
you  know  him?"  "No.  who  is  he?" 
"That  iss  the  enemy  of  the  People  of 
God.  It  iss  Kussel.  the  editor  of  the 
Scotsman."  Mr.  Cooper  has  many  other 
reminiscences  to  relate  about  his  former 
chief  both  of  a  literary,  social  and  polit- 
ical character:  but  we  must  refer  the 
reader  for  them  to  Mr.  Cooper's  often 
amusing  and  always  instructive  pages. 

When  Mr.  Cooper  came  to  Scotland  in 
1868.  it  was  a  new  country  to  him.  He 
knew  no  one  in  Edinburgh  outside  the 
Scotsman  office,  and  had  only  once  be- 
fore visited  the  city.  Before  coining  for 
good,  "warnings,"  he  says,  "were  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  London,  by  friends 
there,  as  to  the  coldness— atmospheric 
and  otherwise— I  should  experience  in 
Scotland.  At  that  time— and  there  are 
indications  that  it  is  to  some  extent  the 
same  now — the  London  and  general  En- 
glish idea  of  Scotland  was.  that  it  was 
cold  enough  in  winter  to  rival  the 
climate  of  the  North  Pole,  that  the  peo- 
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pie  were  scarcely  more  than  half  civil- 
ized, that  the  men  wore  kilts,  and  the 
women  short  petticoats,  with  no  bon- 
nets, and  that  no  music  was  known  in 
the  country  save  the  skirl  of  the  bag- 
pipes." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  and  is  the  case  among  many.  The 
present  writer  remembers  that  some- 
what later  than  1868,  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  when  com- 
munication between  the  twro  sides  of 
the  Border  had  become  rnore  frequent, 
he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  per- 
suading an  elderly  English  lady,  whom 
he  met  in  one  of  the  Midland  counties 
of  England,  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  quite  as  civilized  as  Englishmen, 
that  they  did  not  all  wear  kilts,  and  that 
they  did  not  all  live  entirely  upon  oat- 
meal. He  remembers,  too,  that,  when 
he  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  that  Episcopalians 
were  not  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  in  England,  her  look  was  one  of  in- 
credulity, and  that  she  abruptly  broke 
off  the  conversation  with  the  remark  that 
she  was  "unable  to  understand  it."  Mr. 
Cooper  mentions  an  Englishman  who 
was  so  utterly  averse  to  Scotland  that 
lie  laid  it  down  in  his  will,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  of  his  children  visiting  the 
country,    they    should    be    disinherited. 

That  gentleman  sat  in  the  House  of 

Commons  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 
London. 

One  of  the  first  notable  Scotsmen  Mr. 
Cooper  met  after  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh  was  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton, 
the  historian.  He  has  been  often  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Cooper's  description  of 
him  is  as  good  as  any  we  have  met 
with. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of 
men  I  have  ever  met.  He  seemed  to  have 
a     supreme    contempt    for    all    ordinary 

conventionalities.  He  dressed  shabbily: 
lie  had  an  untidy  appearance.  He  lived 
amonp  books,  and  the  dust  upon  them 
seemed  to  have  become  engrained  in  his 
skin  and  his  garments.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent opinion  of  his  own  ability,  and  it 
was  justified,  for  he  had  done  most  admi- 
rable historical  work  for  Scotland.  .  .  . 
lie  had  great  hmnor  of  a  caustic  kind.     I 


do  not  think  he  was  sympathetic.  He 
prided  himself  upon  the  firmness  with 
which  he  held  his  opinions.  It  always 
seemed  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  showing- 
kindly  feeling.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
was,  or  even  appeared  to  be,  an  unkindly 
man.  Such  an  impression  would  be  alto- 
gether unjustifiable.  What  I  mean  is  that 
he  shut  out  kindliness  towards  individuals 
in  the  exercise  of  his  function  of  critic. 
When  he  had  his  pen  in  his  hand,  every 
man  and  every  matter  must  be  discussed 
on  sound — or  what  he  believed  to  be  sound 
— principles,  and  the  man  or  the  opinion  he 
objected  to  had  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  dinner  at 
the  old  house  in  which  Burton  lived  on 
the  slope  of  Craiglockhart  Hill. 

Kusst'l.  myself,  and  Mr.  Robert  Cox. 
uncle  of  the  present  M.P.  for  South  Edin- 
burgh, were  invited  to  dine  with  Burton. 
We  got  there,  we  found  our  way,  or  were 
piloted,  up  stone,  spiral  staircases,  and 
through  dim  passages,  first  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  then  to  the  dining-room.  There 
were  books  in  all  directions,  and  after 
some  delay  there  was  dinner.  The  one 
feature  of  it  that  I  remember  was  that 
Burton  had  the  wine  for  use  in  bottles 
under  the  table.  Did  the  wine  on  the 
table  run  short,  he  fished  up  another  bottle 
from  under  the  table.  So  we  went  on  to 
the  end  of  the  entertainment.  It  was  an 
entertainment  in  other  than  a  material 
aspect  The  talk  was  good.  Russel's 
buoyancy  had  a  capital  foil  in  Burton's 
cynicism.  A  merrier  evening  was  never 
spent. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  "Bab 
and  his  Friends,"  was  of  an  altogether- 
different  character.  "He  was  in  love 
with  the  world,  not  with  worldliness. 
but  with  everything  animate  and  inan- 
imate in  creation.  Evil  was  a  pain  to 
him;  good  was  his  desire.  He  thought 
more  of  others  than  of  himself.  His 
modesty  was  the  feature  of  his  char- 
acter that  was  known  to  all  men." 
Different  from  both,  though  in  one 
point  similar  to  Burton,  was  Professor 
Blackie.  Of  him  Mr.  Cooper  makes  the 
somewhat  caustic  remark:  "No  one 
could  see  him  marching  along  the  street. 
plaid  on  shoulder,  staff  in  hand,  without 
seeing  that  he  had  what  the  Kilbarchan 
weaver  called   "a    guid  conceit  o*   him- 
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sel.'  "  Mr.  Cooper  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  world  ''likes  that  kind  of  de- 
velopment." We  are  inclined  to  think 
the  same.  As  Mr.  Cooper  remarks, 
•the  world  is  disposed  to  take  a  man  at 
his  own  estimate.  It  wants  self-asser- 
tion." All  the  same  Blaekie  had  many 
good  points  and  the  public  liked  him. 

To  Mr.  Cooper's  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Bright  we  have  already  referred. 
Among  the  other  politicians  or  leaders 
in  politics  who  figure  in  his  reminis- 
cences are  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  late 
Mr.  Craig  Sellar.  Mr.  Adam,  now  Sir 
W.  P.  Adam,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made,  shortly  after  joining  the  Scots- 
man, in  Edinburgh,  and  who  was  then 
the  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  Scotland.  Others  were 
th"  late  W.  E.  Forstor,  the  late  Lord 
Granville,  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  late  Mr.  Childers,  the 
late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Mr. 
Mundella,  Mr.  Bryce.  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. The  last  time  he  saw  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  was  in  Edinburgh. 
The  conversation  that  passed  was  long 
and  interesting.  Several  passages  in  it 
deserve  to  be  cited,  but  we  restrict  our- 
selves to  the  following:— 

Then  the  talk  went  on  to  the  question  of 
naval  defence,  and  he  told  me  many  facts 
that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  about  our 
navy  and  the  navy  of  France.  This  led 
him  to  make  a  most  remarkable  declara- 
tion—"If  I  had  known  when  I  was  in 
office  what  I  know  now,  I  would  have  cut 
off  my  hand  rather  than  have  resigned 
when  I  did."  It  was  obvious  that  he  was 
very  much  in  earnest.  The  avowal  led 
him  to  say  that  impetuousness  had  been 
his  great  fault.  He  jumped  to  conclu- 
sions too  readily,  he  said;  and  he  added 
that  he  was  very  headstrong. 

With  Mr.  Gladstone  Mr.  Cooper  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  till  the  year 
1879,  the  year  of  the  first  Mid-Lothian 
campaign.  Mr.  Cooper  saw  a  good  deal 
of  him  both  then  and  subsequently.  In 
1885  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Childers.  who  in  the  general  election  at 
the  end  of  that  year,  after  losing  his 
s°at  for  Pontefract.  was  returned  for 
the    Southern    Division    of    Edinburgh. 


Between  the  two  a  pretty  close  in- 
timacy sprang  up,  and  Mr.  Cooper  gives 
a  very  remarkable  account  of  Mr. 
Childers's  attitude  towards  Home  Rule. 
The  whole  passage  is  very  curious,  but 
too  long  for  quotation.  The  following 
contains  the  gist  of  it:  "Several  times 
during  the  general  election  of  188(>  Mr. 
Childers  came  to  me.  I  was  on  the 
Unionist  side;  he  was  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  .  .  .  All  the  time  in 
talks  with  me,  he  was  expressing  his 
regret  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  brought 
forward  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  or  that  he 
had  made  it  what  it  was.  Again  and 
again  my  visitor  assured  me  that  he 
was  much  more  nearly  in  agreement 
with  me  than  he  was  with  Home  Rule. 
All  the  same  he  defended  the  bill  in 
public  and  kept  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
side."  To  this  Mr.  Cooper  adds:  "Mr. 
Childers  was  by  no  means  singular 
among  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone." .  .  .  "After  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  frequently  in  the  years  since, 
I  have  heard  from  their  own  lips  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  policy  of  Home 
Rule,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
share  in  it."  Then  comes  the  remark: 
"They  have  not  said  these  things  on 
public  platforms."  Mr.  Cooper  also  re- 
cords how  Mr.  Childers  while  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  sent  to  him  for  publica- 
tion an  outline  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
of  188(5.  which  he  inserted  in  the  Scots- 
man. For  doing  this  Mr.  Cooper  has 
been  seriously  taken  to  task.  But  if  it 
was  sent  to  him.  as  he  alleges  it  was, 
for  publication,  the  fault,  if  fault  it  was, 
can  scarcely  be  his.  It  would  appear 
that  Cabinet  "secrets"  are  not  always 
regarded  as  secrets. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  on  board  the  Tan- 
tallon  Castle  in  June,  1895,  when  the 
news  was  received  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Rosebery  government,  and  depicts  the 
consternation  which  was  felt  by  the 
majority  of  those  who,  at  the  invitation 
of  Sir  Donald  Currie.  had  joined  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  "They 
were  at  no  pains  to  disguise  their  vex- 
ation. .  .  .  All  the  rest  of  the  day  there 
was  uneasiness  amongst  the  ministerial 
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section  of  our  party.  They  could  not 
talk  of  anything  but  the  defeat."  This 
was  on  a  Saturday.  Next  day  all  at- 
tended  church  service.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
afraid  that  many  minds  were  wander- 
ing from  the  prayers  to  the  political 
situation.  That,  however,  he  says,  was 
not  the  case  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind, 
for  "he  was  engrossed  in  the  service. 
Nothing  could  divert  his  attention  from 
it."  On  the  Monday  Mr.  Cooper  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said 
to  him:— 

I  am  an  old  man,  conscious  that  I  stand 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  tell  you  that  though 
political  affairs  have  now  little  or  no  inter- 
est for  me,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
honesty  with  which  you  have  conducted 
your  paper.  I  do  not  read  many  news- 
papers and  have  not  done  so  for  some 
time;  but  particular  matters  in  news- 
papers are  brought  under  my  notice,  and 
what  you  have  written  has  often  been 
brought  to  me.  We  have  differed.  I 
could  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  you 
have  been  wrong;  but  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  your  straight-forwardness  and 
earnestness  in  enforcing  your  views. 
Perhaps  if  there  had  been  as  much 
straight-forwardness  in  other  quarters  it 
would  have  been  better. 

This  must  be  our  last  quotation.  We 
close  the  volume  with  reluctance.  It  is 
full  of  good  things.  Nothing  is  set 
down  in  malice.  Everything  in  it  is 
kindly  and  straightforward.  For  the 
history  of  die  Scotsman  it  is  of  excep- 
tional value.  It  is  of  value  too  for  the 
history  of  politics.  There  is  not  a  dull 
page  or  paragraph  in  it,  and  whosoever 
takes  it  up  will  be  unwilling  to  lay  it 
down  until  he  has  read  to  its  last  page. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  ENSHRINEMENT  OF  AN  IDOL. 

"I  should  say,"  remarks  Miss  Eliza- 
beth critically,  "that  it's  made  on  a  pil- 
low." 

"Maybe  it's  knitted?"  suggests  Miss 
Letitia. 


"Never,"  sniffs  the  former,  with  the 
superiority  of  a  connoisseur. 

"Well,  her  ladyship's  maid  do  say  as 
my  lady  paid  a  fine  sight  for  it  at  one 
o'  them  nunnery  places  abroad— nigh 
on  five  pounds,"  says  Mrs.  Twigg  im- 
portantly. 

"Dear,  dear,"  ejaculates  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, "I  should  have  thought  his  lord- 
ship would  have  chosen  a  good  Prot- 
estant at  any  rate,  but  there's  no  tell- 
ing who's  what  nowadays,  what  with 
their  candles  and  such  like.  Well, 
good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Twigg.  Letiiia. 
it's  four  o'clock,  and  we  only  meant  to 
stay  a  minute!  Then  you  will  send 
Janie  with  the  hen  to-morrow?  Thank 
you— good  afternoon." 

"Good  afternoon,"  echoes  Miss  Le- 
titia. 

Miss     Elizabeth     and     Miss    Letitia 


Peach  had  called  on   Mrs.  Twii 


for 


the  purpose  of  borrowing  a  broody  hen. 

That  Mrs.  Twigg  should,  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon,  be  getting  up  some 
of  her  ladyship's  trousseau  was,  of 
course,   only  coincidental. 

When  the  Misses  Peach,  an  hour  and 
a  half  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  had 
stated  their  errand,  it  was  only  polite 
on  Mrs.  Twigg's  part  to  ask  the  ladies 
to  step  in,  and  on  their  part  to  refuse 
was  out  of  the  question;  they  would 
not  have  hurt  Mrs.  Twigg's  feelings  by 
appearing  proud  for  the  world. 

If  any  one  hinted  at  curiosity.  Miss 
Letitia  would  have  answered  with  the 
eyes  of  wonder  for  their  astuteness, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth,  with  the  fine,  tip- 
tilted  nose  of  scorn  for  their  aspersion. 

And  so  the  clock  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen  had  ticked  on,  and  the  round 
jovial  moon  on  its  face  had  smiled  in- 
dulgently, while  Miss  Elizabeth  ex- 
claimed, in  surprise,  at  the  number  of 
frills  on  Mary  Bate's  petticoat— oh!  her 
ladyship's,  was  it?— Miss  Elizabeth 
had  no  memory  for  such  things.  And 
the  embroidered  scarf  her  ladyship  had 
worn  last  Sunday,  was  that  in  the 
wash,  too?  (Miss  Elizabeth  was  a  reg- 
ular churchgoer,  so  regular  indeed  that 
the  clerk  would  hardly  have  considered 
it  Sunday  if  Miss  Elizabeth  had  not 
"erred  and  strayed"  with  the  rest.) 
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Miss  Letitia  counted  the  tucks  on  this 
garment  and  that,  each  article  seeming 
to  assume  more  wondrous  proportions 
than  the  last,  as  Mrs.  Twigg  sprinkled 
and  smoothed  and  pinched  them  from 
crisp  obstinacy  into  hillowy  and  man- 
ageable  proportions. 

The  culminating  point  of  admiration 
was  readied  when  a  lace  handkerchief 
was  exposed  for  manipulation. 

Miss  Elizabeth  could  do  many  things 
and  lace-making  was  one  of  them. 
And.  to  do  her  justice,  she  made  it 
well,  without  the  least  idea  of  its  mar- 
ket  value. 

That  a  piece  of  lace  not  much  finer 
or  more  elegant  than  her  own  patterns 
should  be  worth  live  pounds  was.  to 
Miss  Elizabeth,  a  surprise  she  would 
have  scorned  to  betray  to  either  Mrs. 
Twigg  or  Miss  Letitia.  So.  under 
cover  of  admiration  and  criticism,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  she  had  the 
knots  and  twists  and  turns  of  the  pat- 
tern firmly  tixed  in  her  mind's  eye; 
a ii<l.  thus  rewarded  for  a  long  walk  in 
the  warm  sun  of  a  May  afternoon,  she 
took  her  departure,  followed  by  her 
sister. 

The  perversity  Of  Miss  Elizabeth's 
character  was  well  known,  and  to  no 
one  hotter  than  Miss  Letitia.  Many 
years  of  close  companionship  had 
taught  the  latter  that  a  direct  ques- 
tion had  no  other  result  than  that  of 
sealing  Miss  Elizabeth's  lips  forever 
on  the  subject.  The  most  effective 
way  of  eliciting  an  opinion  was  to 
state  some  fact  more  or  less  meriting 
contradiction. 

Now  two  miles  of  a  dusty  lane,  even 
a  lane  with  primroses  on  each  side  of 
it.  blue  sky  above  it.  and  tea  and 
scones  at  the  end  of  it.  is  not  so  de- 
lightful that  it  may  not  lie  made  more 
so  by  conversation.  At  least,  so  thinks 
Miss  Letitia  as  she  tries  in  vain  to 
keep  up  the  pace  of  the  stalwart  figure 
in  front  of  her  and  so  avoid  the  clouds 
of  dust  left  in  Miss  Elizabeth's  wake. 

Therefore — "I  thought  her  ladyship's 
things  would  have  been  finer,  Eliza- 
l>eth.''  she  ventures  complainingly.  not 
however  from  disappointment.  but 
from  dust. 


"If  you  knew  anything  about  it.  you 
would  have  seen  that  the  work  on 
most  of  her  ladyship's  garments 
mind,  I  don't  say  all— is  of  the  very 
finest  quality"— pausing  to  fix  Letitia 
with  her  eye. 

So  far  so  good;  they  are  abreast  now. 
but.  alas!  elation  snares  Miss  Letitia 
into  an  eager  interrogation— "Will  yon 
be  able  to  copy  the  handkerchief,  think 
you.  sister?" 

But  the  pioneer's  answer  is  a  cloud 
of  dust  as  she  stalks  onward  two  yards 
ahead. 

The  Misses  Peach  lived  at  a  farm  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  small  north-country 
town. 

Time  was  when  May  had  brought 
them  new  millinery,  as  it  does  to 
many  women,  a  visit  for  Miss  Eliza- 
beth to  friends  here  and  there,  presents 
brought  back  to  little  Letty  at  home— 
for  there  were  ten  years  between  them. 

As  years  went  on  was  May  less 
bountiful  than  of  yore,  or  were  her  re- 
cipients  more  exacting'.' 

Mow  was  it  Miss  Eliza Udh's  visits 
became  things  to  be  remembered  only? 
That  Letty's  presents,  even  when 
counted  over  and  over  again,  always 
remained  the  same  number?  That 
Mrs.  Peach's  silk  bonnet  went  for  five 
years  to  church  in  the  same  state  ex- 
actly—well, perhaps  a  little  different, 
the  green  ribbons  frayed  where  they 
tied  beneath  the  patient  face— and  was 
it  the  silk  or  the  soft  bands  of  hair 
that  looked  altered  in  color?  rl  hen- 
many  years  ago  now— May  had  brought 
flowers,  white  ones,  for  a  mother's 
grave.  And  when  the  petals  were 
scattered,  and  Autumn  had  lighted  her 
funeral  pyres  in  the  hedges  with  hips 
and  haws  and  mountain-ash  berries, 
flaming  and  glowing  redder  and  red- 
der, in  a  last  farewell  to  earth.  Miss 
Elizabeth  went  on  a  journey,  a  long 
one.  from  which  she  returned  with  a 
bundle  of  letters  in  her  own  handwrit- 
ing, and  what  was  now  her  dearest 
earthly  possession. 

Only  a  photograph  on  glass,  in  a 
large  black  leather  frame— an  attempt 
to  make  immortal  the  image  of  a  young 
man  leaning  against  a    marble   pillar, 
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with  a  mingled  expression  of  timid  ex- 
pectation and  imploring  remonstrance 
such  as  the  early  martyrs  to  the  photo- 
graphic art  usually  wear.  A  comely 
face  enough,  above  a  large  and  spread- 
ing cravat,  which  threatened  to 
smother  a  rose  in  the  wearer's  button- 
hole. 

It  was  Miss  Elizabeth's  daily  regret 
that  the  rose,  which— ah!  how  well  she 
remembered— was  white,  had  been  col- 
ored pink  by  tihe  well-meaning  artist. 

The  picture  has  hnng  over  the  man- 
telpiece in  Miss  Elizabeth's  bedroom, 
against  the  wall  paper,  with  its  design 
of  drooping  azure  roses  and  ribbon 
flounces   hanging  upwards. 

Ah!  Miss  Elizabeth,  thy  desire  is  as 
unattainable  as  blue  roses  now,  for, 
like  them,  it  will  bloom  only  in  Para- 
dise. 

And  so  the  years  came  and  went,  al- 
ways the  same  for  Miss  Elizabeth.  No 
year  was  ever  marked  dark  or  golden 
after  that  one. 

The  syringa  by  the  garden  hedge  still 
made  the  evening  air  faint  with  sweet- 
ness, and  the  white  roses  over  the 
porch  looked  in  at  their  painted  sister 
in  the  faded  photograph  on  the  wall, 
but  no  one  lingered  by  the  garden  gate 
to  carry  a  breath  of  country  air  hack 
to  the  murky  town,  or  twisted  the  blos- 
soms round  his  lingers,  as  he  cast  about 
in  his  mind  how  best  to  say  farewell, 
till  the  white  sweet-scented  things  lay 
like  stars  at  his  feet  in  the  evening 
light. 

The  lean  hand  of  Poverty  grasped 
the  little  household  at  the  farm  ever 
more  tightly.  It  was  a.  hard  impera- 
tive grip— a  greedy  hand  which  seemed 
unable  to  distinguish  between  luxuries 
and  necessities,  which  relaxed  not 
when  Miss  Letitia  patched  and 
mended,  nor  even  showed  pity  when 
Miss  Elizabeth  stole  out  over  the  dewy 
grass.  with  a  hasty  glance  at  the  sur- 
rounding fields,  the  milking-stool  and 
pail  in  her  hands. 

Did  the  milk  taste  salt  that  morning. 
T  wonder? 

But  now.  Poverty,  pinch,  grind 
away!  Miss  Elizabeth  cares  not:  for 
if  her  ladyship  will  pay  five  pounds  for 


one  handkerchief,  what  will  she  not 
give  for  a  collar  and  pair  of  cuffs, 
worked  as  only  Miss  Elizabeth  can 
work? 

And  then— the  thought  will  scarce 
frame  itself  for  joy — she  will  take 
down  her  idol  from  its  place  on  tne 
wall,  and  the  dingy,  black  leather 
shrine  shall  give  place  to  a  shining  sil- 
ver one,  with  thornless  flowers  press- 
ing round  it,  like  the  one  in  the  vicar's 
study  which  he  dusts  with  his  own 
hands  every  morning. 

As  she  stands  before  her  shrine  to- 
night, holding  the  candle  above  her 
head,  that  its  light  may  fall  to  the 
best  advantage,  she  laughs— the 
strange,  crackling  laugh  of  a  sorrow- 
ful age— for  joy,  and  presses  her  with- 
ered lips  to  the  irresponsive  glass. 

There  are  no  tears  in  the  milk  next 
morning;  nay,  instead,  it  laughs  against 
the  side  of  the  pail,  and  spills  itself  on 
the  mossy  cobble-stones  of  the  yard  in 
its  prodigal  enjoyment,  as  Miss  Eliza- 
beth carries  it  to  the  dairy,  piping  a 
song  in  her  thin,  youthless  treble. 

She  even  flings  two  extra  handfuls 
of  corn  to  the  strutting  Plymouth 
Rocks,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  court- 
ier of  (dd  who  dropped  a  jewel  where 
he  won  his  lady's  love,  that  one  com- 
ing after  might  be  happy  in  the  place 
where  he  had  been. 

Joy  is  an  excellent  lubricant  to  the 
wheels  of  duty.  Miss  Elizabeth's  work 
is  done  betimes  that  day,  and  in  the 
afternoon  she  walks  to  the  Hall  in  her 
black  silk  mantilla  with  the  bugle 
trimming,  and  the  ribbon  on  her  bon- 
net that  was  cut  from  the  same  roll  in 
Mr.  Denver's  shop  as  my  lord's  moth- 
er's, that  she  wore  at  the  cattle-show, 
twenty  years  gone  by. 

Her  ladyship  is  very  kind.  Can  Miss 
Peach  show  her  any  work  she  has 
done?  Yes;  deep  from  the  confines  of 
a  beaded  reticule  Miss  Elizabeth  brings 
forth  her  treasures  new  and  old;  a  pin- 
cushion cover,  two  pairs  of  lace  sleeves 
and  a  collar. 

Ah,  very  nice  indeed,  beautifully  fine. 
but  perhaps— er^a  little— they  were 
made  some  time  ago,  weren't  they? 
Could  Miss  Peach  copy  a  collar  and  a 
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pair  of  cuffs  a  little  newer  in  shape? 
Miss  Peach  has  never  copied  yet  (a  lit- 
tle Stiffly),  hut  if  her  ladyship  would 
show  her  what  she  would  like.  Miss 
Elizabeth  will  endeavor  to  please  her. 

Well,  does  Miss  Peach  know  the 
shape  that  Is  worn  this  year?  Yes? 
iMiss  Poach  had  known  it  six  minutes 
exactly.)  Then  any  pattern  she  thinks 
will  be  Dice,  and  of  course  she  must 
Charge  what  she  likes.  And  can  Miss 
Peach  finish  them  before  the  end  of 
June?    Her  ladyship  goes  abroad  then. 

Away  speeds  Miss  Elizabeth,  her 
ribbons  dying  like  flags  of  victory  and 
her  bugles  ringing  a  joyous  carillon  of 
thanksgiving.  She  will  send  Mrs. 
Twigg  a.  pot  of  her  red-currant  jelly, 
and  Janie  shall  have  a  raisin  fritter  for 
tea.  And  when  the  lace  is  made— could 
unselfishness  go  further?  Letltla  shall 
lake  it  to  the  Hall,  that  she  too  may 
sec  the  glories  of  my  lady's  chate- 
laine, and  the  portrait  of  my  lord  in  a 
pinafore  tied  with  blue  rihbons. 

Miss  Elisabeth  begins  that  very 
night,  working  swiftly,  deftly,  impa- 
tiently, with  the  fever  of  genius  in  her 
veins. 

Such  a  mystery  of  tilmy  squares  and 
diamonds  held  together  by  gossamer 
Threads,  such  a  labyrinth  of  arabesques 
and  scrolls,  is  growing  under  the  lean 
old  fingers! 

Day  by  day  the  slender  fleece  length- 
ens. 

It  is  wonderful  what  spare  moments 
Miss  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  to  give 
to  her  work. 

She  used  to  be  so  busy  always. 

But  there  are  many  ways  of  manu- 
facturing time. 

The  blacksmith,  riding  in  haste  for 
the  doctor,  declares  he  heard  a  boggart 
in  the  Peach's  farm-yard  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  more  than 
one  neighbor  comes  to  inquire  if  there 
is  sickness  at  the  farm,  else,  why 
should  a  light  burn  in  the  kitchen  till 
the  small  hours? 

Miss  Elizabeth  is  serene  in  her  re- 
plies. At  this  time  of  the  year  every 
one  knows  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

At  last,  a  fortnight  before  the  time 
promised,      the       lace     lies       finished. 


wrapped  in  a  clean  handkerchief,  in 
Miss  Letitia's  market-basket.  She  is 
standing  in  the  happy  sunlight,  tapping 
the  gravel  walk  impatiently  with  her 
foot,  as  Miss  Elizabeth  lays  her  work 
in  its  place. 

"You'll  go  to  the  Hall  first,  sister?"' 
she  queries  anxiously. 

"No,  I'll  get  my  shopping  done  first, 
and  then  walk  to  the  Hall  over  the 
level-crossing  and  Simpson's  meadow, 
and  back  by  the  road." 

"How  long  will  it  take  you.  think 
you?" 

"Oh.  if  town  isn't  very  full,  maybe 
I'll  be  home  by  half  past  four." 

'•You'll  be  as  quick  as  you  can?" 

"Of  course"  impatiently:  "but  you 
don't  want  me  to  brush  past  folks 
when  they  speak  to  me,  I  suppose?"- 
with  a  glance  at  her  gingham  frills. 

"No,  no."  says  Miss  Elizabeth  toler- 
antly: '•but  don't  dally,  you  under- 
stand. I'll  be  worriting  till  I  see  you 
back." 

She  stands  in  the  porch,  her  hand 
shading  her  eyes,  till  Miss  Letitia's 
gingham  is  a  pink  speck  in  the  sunlit 
meadows;  then  she  puts  up  her  hand 
and  gathers  a  white  rose,  putting  it  in 
her  bosom. 

How  she  wishes  she  could  go  too!  If 
only  Jonathan  had  chosen  another 
market-day  to  take  the  black  cowT  to 
be  sold! 

Never  mind,  she  will  sit  in  the 
kitchen  and  do  a  bit  of  knitting,  and 
try  to  pass  the  time  that  way. 

The  sun  comes  boldly  through  the 
diamond-paned  window,  and  kisses  the 
flaunting  red  geraniums  as  they  stretch 
their  long  necks  towards  him. 

The  white  rose  in  Miss  Elizabeth's 
bosom  droops  for  shame,  thinking  of 
the  tales  it  has  been  told  by  the  moon- 
light, of  kisses  that  fell  shyly  on  lips 
that  trembled  to  receive  them. 

Miss  Elizabeth  is  thinking  of  those 
kisses  too  as  her  needles  wink  conniv- 
ance at  the  sun. 

Frivolous  needles!  you  are  dropping 
the  stitches,  and  the  sun  has  dazzled 
Miss  Elizabeth's  eyes  so  that  they  are 
too  misty  to  pick  them  up. 

A    cinder  falls  into  the    grate,     and 
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Miss  Elizabeth  starts  to  find  that  the 
fire  is  sulking;  so  she  bustles  actively 
round,  coaxing  it  into  brightness 
again,  putting  on  the  kettle  and  lay- 
ing the  cloth  for  tea. 

Then  she  goes  to  the  door  and  sits  on 
the  little  green  bench  within  the 
porch. 

She  hears  the  gate  click— no— she  will 
not  look— yet.    She  will  wait,  smiling. 
The  steps  are  hurrying     in    frantic, 
rushing  haste.    Dear  Letty,  is  she  then 
so  glad? 

Is  it  Letty,  this  wild,  dishevelled 
woman,  with  her  hat  falling  back- 
wards and  the  agonized,  tearful  eyes? 
She  cannot  speak,  nor  ask  what  it  is. 

With  a  scarcely  articulate  cry,  Miss 
Letitia  falls  at  her  sister's  feet,  who 
sits  still  gazing  at  the  lidless  market- 
basket.  She  can  hear  the  kettle  sing- 
ing its  impatient  invitation,  and  the 
half -stifled  note  of  a  cuckoo,  who  is 
changing  his  song  now  that  love-time 
is  past. 

"Sister,"  says  Miss  Letitia's  voice, 
gasping  between  iher  sobs,  "I  have 
them  in  my  pocket— you  can  alter  them 
a  bit-^maybe  her  ladyship  will  forget 
what  they  looked  like." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  says  Miss 
Elizabeth,   with   dry   lips. 

And  then,  sobbing,  trembling,  hesi- 
tating, Miss  Letitia  tells  her  tale  of 
folly,  ill-luck  and  disaster— a  tale  of 
Mother  Eve  and  the  fruit  again.  She 
tried  one  cuff  on  to  see  how  it  looked, 
and  then  the  other,  and  then  the  collar 
—they  looked  so  nice;  and  she  had 
some  cottons  to  buy  from  Mr.  Denyer, 
so  she  kept  them  on— she  meant  to 
take  them  off  when  she  got  in  the 
fields  again.  And  just  as  she  was 
coming  out  of  the  shop  her  ladyship 
drove  up,  and  asked  her  if  the  lace  was 
finished,  and  if  her  sister  had  made 
those  she  had  on— how  nice  they  were 
— a  pattern  she  was  very  fond  of,  and 
had  only  seen  once  before.  She  hoped 
hers  would  be  as  nice. 

Poor,  pooi-  Miss  Letitia,  what  a  pen- 
alty of  shame,  remorse  and  terror  to 
pay  for  a     few    minutes'     admiration 
and  gratified  vanity! 
She  dared  not  go  on  to  the  Hall— she 
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might  meet  her  ladyship  again,  and 
then  the  shameful  truth  would  be  out; 
so  she  has  come  home  with  the  lace  in 
her  pocket. 

"You  can  take  them  to  her  in  a  few 
days,  Elizabeth;  she  need  never  know." 
No  amswei— no  word  of  condemna- 
tion or  forgiveness.  Miss  Elizabeth  is 
looking  at  the  pale,  smooth  bands  of 
her  sister's  hair,  and  making  little 
pleats  in  her  black  silk  apron. 

"It  would  not  be  honest,  sister,"  she 
says  at  last  in  a  flat  voice.  "There's  a 
fortnight  yet;  I  can  make  another  set. 
The  tea's  waiting." 

So  Miss  Elizabeth  begins  again, 
wearily,  mechanically,  an  old  pattern 
this  time,  that  she  knows  by  heart, 
coarser,  and  more  easily  done.  "There 
is  not  time  for  my  lady's  pattern,"  she 
says,  in  answer  to  Miss  Letitia's 
queries. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  the  sis- 
ters are  once  more  on  their  way  to  the 
Hall.  Miss  Letitia  wears  the  first  set 
at  Miss  Elizabeth's  special  request. 
"My  lady  may  as  well  see  what  I  can 
do,"  she  says,  with  disappointed  pride. 
Miss  Letitia  demurs  that  her  ladyship 
has  already  seen,  but  Miss  Elizabeth 
will  take  no  nay. 

"I  suppose,"  asks  Miss  Elizabeth's 
patron,  when  they  reach  the  Hall,  with 
a  wistful  glance  at  Miss  Letitia's  filmy 
meshes,  "that  you  worked  your  sister's 
lace  some  time  ago?" 

"Yes,"  answers  Miss  Elizabeth  guard- 
edly—"some  little  time  ago. 

Her  ladyship  looks  in  pity  on  the 
faded  faces  before  her,  and  wonders  if 
anything  has  ever  happened  in  the 
lives  of  either  to  distinguish  one  year 
from  another.  She  does  not  remember 
the  morning  Miss  Letitia  got  Mr.  Den- 
yer's  valentine,  tied  with  silver  cord, 
or  know  the  difference  between  the 
years  when  one  gathers  white  roses 
and  those  other  years  when  one  leaves 
them,  from  green  bud  to  red  berry, 
unnoticed  on  the  tree. 

Shall  we  say,  God  keep  thee,  my 
lady,  from  the  knowledge  of  such 
years?  Nay,  rather  God  give  thee  pa- 
tience to  bear  them  when  thy  time 
comes— as   it   surely  will! 
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And  now  the  sisters  are  bound  for 
the  town— for  the  jeweller's  shop— at 
last. 

Miss  Elizabeth  is  not  hurrying  now. 
She  walks  with  the  firm  and  light  step 
of  assured  realization.  In  one  band 
she  carries  her  precious  gold  pieces,  in 
the  other  her  reticule,  with  the  glass 
photograph,  divested  of  its  frame,  in  it. 
The  breeze  whispers  through  the 
meadows,  ruffling  the  tufted  heads  of 
the  brown  and  purple  grasses;  the  field 
sorrel  swirls  in  ruddy  curves  over  the 
placid  moon-daisies,  and  the  corn-crake 
speaks  monotonous  content. 

The  stile  which  divides  Simpson's 
meadow  from  the  level-crossing  is  al- 
most reached  when  Miss  Letitia  says:— 
"Let  me  look  at  the  picture  again, 
sister."  And  Miss  Elisabeth  gives  her 
idol   into  her  sister's  keeping. 

She  mounts  the  stile  and  descends  on 
the  other  side:  Miss  Letitia  does  like- 
wise, hut  her  gown  catches  on  a  wan- 
dering rose-briar:  she  pulls,  and  the 
flounce  tears  as  it  is  released. 

Suddenly  Miss  Elizabeth  shrills  from 
the  other  side  of  the  rails,  "The  ex- 
press, sister!    Be  quick— be  quick !" 

It  is  characteristic  of  Miss  Letitia 
that  she  should,  at  this  supreme  mo- 
ment, fall  prone  upon  the  cinder  track 
of  the  advancing  train;  equally  charac- 
teristic is  it  of  Miss  Elizabeth  that, 
with  a  bound,  she  is  at  her  sister's  side 
and  has  dragged  her,  stumbling,  to  a 
place  of  safety  on  the  green  bank  op- 
posite. The  train  rushes  past,  leaving 
the  two  white  and  terrified  women 
clinging  to  one  another.  Miss 
Letitia  is  sobbing  hysterically.  "My 
picture."  says  Miss  Elizabeth,  in  a 
sharp  voice— "where  is  it,  sister?" 

"There,"  says  Miss  Letitia,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro,  and  pointing  with 
outstretched  finger  to  the  shining  iron 
tails. 

Glistening  amongst  the  coal-dust  lie 
the  fragments  of  Miss  Elizabeth's  idol. 

It  is  Sunday,  and  the  vicar  is  re- 
hearsing the  Commandments:  "Thou 
shah  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything 
that  Is  in  the  heaven  alx>ve,  or  in  the 


earth   beneath,   or  in   the    water   under 
the  earth.    Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 

to  them,  nor  worship  them " 

And  Miss  Elizabeth  makes  answer 
through  her  tears,  "Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep 
this  law." 

Margaret  J.  Chorltox. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE    FOUTH  OF  THE  NAPIEKS. 
Napier  is   by   no   means     a    common 
name,  but  a  foreigner  might  reasonably 
be     excused  for  thinking  it  to  be  so. 
since  in  the  "Dictionary    of     National 
Biography"    thirty-two    Napiers    stand 
recorded.    They  are  not     all     of     one 
blood:   between  Lord   Napier  of  Mag- 
dala  and  the  conqueror  of  Scinde  there 
was  no  kinship  except  that  of  temper 
and  achievement;  but  several  of  them 
belong  to  that  family  group  in  which 
Sir  Charles  and   Sir     William     Napier 
are  only   the   brightest   glories— a  kind 
of  constellation  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  parallel.    It  is  of  the  group  that   I 
wish  to  write,  not  of  the  individuals. 
There  never  were  people  in  whom  fam- 
ily likeness  was  better  marked,  nor  to 
whom  the  common  tie  of  a  name  meant 
more.    From  their  biographies  I  mean 
to  select  such  traits,  incidents,  and  ut- 
terances as  seem  best  to  show  the  na- 
ture of  these  men.  not  attempting  even 
briefly  to  record  their  actions.    Indeed, 
when  one  reads  their  history,  the  men 
seem  greater  than  their  acts;  the  won- 
der is  not  that  one  family  did  so  much, 
but  that  they  did  not  accomplish  more. 
The  parents  of  this  famous  brother- 
hood are  only  less     remarkable    than 
their  sons.      Colonel  the  Hon.  George 
Napier  came  of  an  old     Scotch    stock, 
though  he  lived  in  Ireland.     He  com- 
bined, like  his  son  William,  great  bod- 
ily strength   with   extraordinary    per- 
sonal     beauty;      and      served      with 
distinction  in  the  American  War,   be- 
fore he  entered  the  Guards.    Living  in 
London,  he  became  a     friend    of     the 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  at  this  period  he 
married  his   second   wife,    the  mother 
of  all  his  sons.       Lady  Sarah  Lennox 
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whs  daughter  of  the  Duke     of    Rich- 
mond, great-granddaughter  of   Charles 
II.,  and  the  most  famous  beauty  of  her 
day;  naturally  so,  since  she  came  near 
being  queen  of  England.       If   George 
III.  had  obeyed  his  wishes  instead  of 
his  counsellors,  would  there  have  been 
a  Prince  of  Wales     with     any     resem- 
blance to  Charles  or  William  Napier? 
Their  knight-errant  temper  would  have 
been  little  in  accord  with  Hanoverian 
traditions.    Yet,  though  Charles  Napier 
wrote  to  his     mother     in     Peninsular 
days:    "Such    as    we   are,     you      have 
made  us,"  Lady  Sarah  was     not     the 
dominant  influence  in  that  household. 
Colonel  Napier  set  his  stamp  on  every- 
one about  him.      Lady  Sarah  Lennox 
was  merely  a  charming  girl  when  she 
wrote  in  1761  to  Lady  Susan  Strang- 
ways   about   her   own   disappointment: 
"I  did  not  cry.   T  assure  you,   which  I 
believe  you  will,  as  I  know  you  were 
more  set  upon  it  than  I  was;  the  thing 
1  am  most  angry  at  is  looking  so  like  a 
fool,  as  I   shall  for  having     gone     so 
often  for  nothing;  but  I     don't    much 
care;  if  he  was  to  change     his     mind 
again  (which  can't  be.  though),  and  not 
give  very,  very  good  reason,   I   would 
not  have  him."      Fifty  years  make  many 
alterations,  but  no  mere  lapse  of  time 
could  effect  such  a  change  as  is  shown 
in  this  letter,   written  in  1808,  to  her 
son  William,  then  serving  with  his  two 
brothers     on     Moore's     expedition     in 
Spain:    "I  have  by  this  date  written  to 
each  of  your  brothers,  to  congratulate 
them  on  being  as  happy  as  a  sensible 
human  being  can     be     whose    ardent 
wishes  to  distinguish  themselves  are  on 
the  hot  anvil  under  the  piercing  eye  of 
;i    general   they   love   and   admire.    An 
aide-de-camp  on  service,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  50th  in  a  long  march,  are 
no  joke,  and  if  not  executed  in  a  supe- 
rior manner  the  Napier  heart  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  itself.      I  leave  you 
who  so  well  know  what  ought  to  be 
the  feelings  of  the  widow  of  such  a 
person  as  your  father — to  you,  I  say,  I 
leave  it  to  form  a  judgment  on  mine  at 
a  crisis  so  important  as  will  probably 
be  the  close  of  this  year." 
There  is  the  Napier  character  unmis- 


takable in  that  letter.    Colonel  Napier 
in  the  judgment  of  those   who  knew 
him  best,  lacked  nothing  but  opportu- 
nity to  win  fame.    The  court  connec- 
tion, in  those  days  so  potent,  was  of 
little  help  to  him  or  to  his  sons;  their 
proud  independence  offended     persons 
accustomed  to  condescend;  and  among 
their  near  relatives   several     had    in- 
curred     high      displeasure.       Charles 
James  Fox  was  Lady  Sarah's  nephew; 
so  was    the    unhappy     Lord     Edward 
Fitzgerald;  and    her    brother,    Colonel 
Lennox,  afterwards     Duke     of    Rich- 
mond, fought  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of 
York.    The  Napiers     settled     at     Cel- 
bridge,  in  Ireland,  near     Carton,     the 
.seat    of    the     Duke     of  Leinster;  the 
duchess  was  Lady  Sarah's  sister.    An- 
other sister  was  Lady  Louisa  Connolly, 
the  best-loved  woman  in  Ireland  per- 
haps, who  lived  also  close  by  at  Castle- 
town, and  her  'house  was     a     second 
home  to  the  Napier  boys.    Lady  Sarah 
had  eight     children;     three     girls,    of 
whom  two  died  unmarried,     and    five 
sons.    Charles  was  the  eldest;  William 
the   fourth;    George,    the  second     boy. 
was  also  a  soldier,     aide-de-camp    to 
Moore;    Henry,    the   youngest,    was    in 
Hie  navy  and  performed  feats  of  cour- 
age which  in  any  other  family  would 
have  been  remarkable;  on  leaving  the 
service   he   lived   abroad  and   wrote  a 
history   of  Florence.    The  fourth   son, 
Richard,  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls,    and. 
characteristically  enough,  the  only  one 
who  has  left  no  written  work.      The 
boys  got  some  schooling  at  Celbridge, 
together  with  a  practical  insight  into 
soldiership.    In    the    rebellion    of    1798 
Colonel  Napier,  unlike  most  other  gen- 
tlemen, fortified  his  house,  armed  his 
sons,  and  defied  the  rebels;  at  the  same 
time  interfering  to  protect  inoffensive 
people  from  the  disorders   of  the  sol- 
diery.      Lord   Cornwallis,    wanting  an 
honest  man,  made  him  comptroller  of 
army  accounts.    Napier's  first  act  was 
to  abolish  all  fees  of  the  office,  reduc- 
ing his  own  salary  from     20,000/.     to 
fiOOZ.  a  year;  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
cleansing     "this     Augean     stable,"    as 
William  Napier  calls  it,  with  such  pas- 
sionate energy  as  to  bring  on  consump- 
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lion,   of   which   he  died  at  the   age  of 
fifty-five. 

By  this  time  his  three  sons  were  all 
in  the  army.  Family  interest  had 
availed  to  procure  them  commissions 
;it  early  aires.  Charles  became  an  en- 
sign when  he  was  twelve,  but  was  sent 
back  to  school,  commission  and  all. 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James  Dufl 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  William 
Napier  joined  the  Blues  when  he  was 
sixteen,  and  George  was  a  cornet  of 
Dragoons  at  fifteen.  But  the  temper 
of  these  lads  justified  their  position. 
Charles  Napier's  ascendency  over  his 
comrade*  was  marked  even  at  school, 
where  he  organized  a  sort  of  mimic 
volunteer  force.  George  Napier  re- 
cords of  himself  that,  when  he  was 
eighteen,  be  and  two  other  subalterns, 
having  got  in  debt  to  the  mess,  ab- 
sented themselves  and  lived  for  three 
months  on  bread  and  milk  in  their  own 
lodgings  till  they  were  clear.  William 
Napier  was  a  captain  at  twenty,  by 
Sir  John  Moore's  special  protection, 
and  Moore  was  no  dealer  in  favor. 
Here  is  a  letter,  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  his  friend  Macleod, 
which  shows  already  a  nature  ripe  for 
command,  though  it  gives  little  promise 
of  the  great  writer. 

My  Dear  Charles,— I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  you  have  got  into  a  kind  com- 
pany from  which  I  have  so  lately  es- 
caped that  is  to  say  Jockys  gamesters 
and  idlers  that  you  have  your  own  set 
apart  from  the  other  officers  of  the 
Accademy  and  that  you  have  got  a 
supercilious  haughty  manner  to  all  the 
others  now  consider  the  consequences 
of  it  the  Accademy  is  the  Duke  of 
Yorks  hobby-horse  and  should  Gen- 
eral Jarry  write  to  him  that  you  did 
not  learn  anything  your  promotion  is 
ruined  for  ever  and  for  what  to  be 
laughed  at  only  by  the  sensible  men  of 
the  army  but  even  by  the  very  people 
tou  keep  company  wTith.  You  will  not 
I  am  sure  be  displeased  at  what  I  say 
to  you  as  it  only  comes  from  my 
friendship  and  from  the  knowledge 
which  I  have  obtained  by  experience 
of  the  unhappiness  which  it  may  here- 
after occasion  you;  that  you  will  profit 


by  it  is  the  wish  of  your  sincere  and 
affectionate   friend,— W.    Napier.i 

All  three  of  the  soldier  brothers  were 
under  Sir  John  Moore  in  his  experi- 
mental camp  at  Shorncliffe,  where, 
says  William  Napier,  "he  devised  such 
improvements  in  drill,  discipline,  dress, 
arms,  formations  and  movements,  as 
would  have  placed  him  for  military  re- 
forms beside  the  Athenian  Iphicrates, 
if  lie  had  not  the  greater  glory  of  dy- 
ing like  the  Spartan  Brasidas."  "The 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War"  was 
undertaken  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  the  one  man  for  whom  William 
Napier  felt  an  enthusiasm  equal  to 
that  inspired  in  him  by  Napoleon.  He 
himself  was  not  present  at  Oorunna, 
but  George  was  Moore's  aide-de-camp, 
and  Charles  commanded  the  50th  in 
the  battle,  and  was  captured  to  the 
front  far  in  the  enemy's  lines.  The 
latter  has  left  an  account  of  his  own 
experiences  which  gives  a  more  living 
impression  of  war  than  anything  I 
ever  read.  It  is  a  shame  to  mangle  it, 
but  I  quote  some  passages;  the  original 
occupies  about  twenty  pages  in  Sir 
William's  life  of  his  brother.  Here  is. 
his  description  of  the  general:— 

"Suddenly  I  heard  the  gallop  of 
horses,  and  turning,  saw  Moore.  He 
came  at  speed,  and  pulled  up  so  sharp 
and  close,  he  seemed  to  have  alighted 
from  the  air;  man  and  horse  looking  at 
the  approaching  foe  with  an  intense- 
ness  that  seemed  to  concentrate  all 
feeling  in  their  eyes.  The  sudden  stop 
of  the  animal,  a  cream  colored  one 
with  black  tail  and  mane,  had  cast  the 
latter  streaming  forward,  its  ears  were 
pushed  out  like  horns,  while  its  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  it  snorted  loudly  wini 
expanded  nostrils,  expressing  terror,, 
astonishment,  and  muscular  exertion. 
My  first  thought  was,  it  Will  be  away 
like  the  wind!— but  then  I  looked  at  the 
rider  and  the  horse  was  forgotten. 
Thrown  on  its  haunches,  the  animal 
came,  sliding  and  dashing  the  dirt  up 

i  I  keep  the  original  spelling.  The  soldier  in 
William  Napier  developed  earlier,  and  was  a  more 
natural  development  than  the  literary  man.  In- 
deed, with  pen  in  hand,  ho  is  still  almost  a  com- 
batant.—S.  O. 
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with  its  fore  feet,  thus  bending  the 
general  forward  almost  to  its  neck, 
hut  his  head  was  thrown  back  and  his 
look  more  keenly  piercing  than  I  ever 
before  saw  it.  He  glanced  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  in- 
tently on  the  enemy's  advancing  col- 
umn, at  the  same  time  grasping  the 
reins  with  both  his  hands,  and  press- 
ing the  horse  firmly  with  his  knees; 
his  body  thus  seemed  to  deal  with  the 
animal,  while  his  mind  was  intent  on 
the  enemy,  and  his  aspect  was  one  of 
searching  intenseness  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe;  for  a  while 
he  looked,  and  then  galloped  to  the  left 
without  uttering  a  word." 

The  50th  were  posted  on  the  right 
wing;  between  them  and  the  French  in 
a  valley  lay  the  village  of  Elvina.  Into 
this  they  advanced,  driving  back  the 
enemy,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  houses  and  from  a  battery  on 
the  hill  occupied  by  Soult.  After  car- 
rying the  village  Napier's  object  was 
to  win  the  battery.  The  50th  were  now 
far  in  front  of  the  British  line;  Moore, 
seeing  their  success,  had  ordered  them 
to  be  supported,  but  the  fatal  cannon 
shot  struck  him,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  battle  fell  into  less  daring  hands. 
Napier,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this: 
"We  liad  been  broken  in  carrying  the 
village  of  Elvina,  and  as  a  lane  went 
straight  towards  the  enemy,  I  run  for- 
ward, calling  out  to  follow;  aboui 
thirty  privates  and  three  officers  did 
so.  but  the  fire  was  then  terrible,  many 
shells  burst  among  us,  and  the  crack  of 
these  things  deafened  me,  making  my 
ears  ring.  Half-way  up  the  lane  I  fell, 
without  knowing  why,  yet  was  much 
hurt,  though  at  the  moment  uncon- 
scious of  it;  a  soldier  cried  out,  the 
major  is  killed.    Not  yet,  come  on. 

"We  reached  the  end  of  this  murder- 
ous lane,  but  a  dozen  of  those  who 
entered  it  with  me  fell  ere*  we  got 
through  it.  However,  some  shelter 
was  found  beyond  this  spot,  a  breast- 
work of  loose  stones,  and  about  a 
dozen  of  us  lodged  ourselves  behind 
this  breastwork,  and  then  it  appeared 
to  me,  that  by  a  rush  forward,  we 
could   carry  the  battery  above;   and   ir 


was  evident  we  must  go  on  or  go  back, 
we  could  not  last  long  where  we  were. 
Three  or  four  men  were  killed  at  my 
side,  for  the  breastwork  was  but  a 
slender  protection,  and  two  were  killed 
by  the  fire  of  our  own  men  from  the  vil- 
lage behind.  The  poor  fellows  kept  cry- 
ing out  as  they  died,  Oh,  God,  Major,  our 
own  men  are  killing  us!  Oh!  Christ 
God!  I'm  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
This  misery  shook  us  all  a  good  deal, 
and  made  me  so  wild  as  to  cry  and 
stamp  with  rage,  feeling  a  sort  of  de- 
spair at  seeing  the  soldiers  did  not 
come  on."  He  sent  back  the  officers 
with  him  to  bring  them  up,  and  his 
closest  friend,  Major  Stanhope,  was 
shot  through  the  heart  trying  to  lead 
them.  Still  they  would  not  come  on, 
and  Napier  then  got  on  the  wall,  wav- 
ing his  sword  and  hat.  "No  fire  was 
drawn  upon  me  by  this,  for  a  French 
captain  afterwards  told  me,  he  and 
others  prevented  their  men  firing;  he 
did  not  know,  nor  was  he  told  by  me. 
who  it  was,  but  he  said,  Instead  of  fir- 
ing at  him  I  longed  to  run  forward  and 
embrace  that  brave  officer.  My  own 
companions  called  out  to  jump  down 
or  I  should  be  killed.  I  thought  so  too, 
but  was  so  mad  as  to  care  little  what 
happened  to  me." 

Hoping  then  that  the  42nd  might  be  in 
line  with  him,  Napier  left  the  party  iu 
charge  of  Captain  Harrison  and  went 
off  alone  by  a  lane  leading  at  right 
angles  to  the  left.  "Being  armed  only 
with  a  short  sabre,  useless  against  a 
musket  and  bayonet,  and  being  quite 
alone,  short  sighted,  and  without  spec- 
tacles, I  felt  very  cowardly  and  anx- 
ious." French  soldiers  fired  at  him 
through  the  hedge  above  the  lane,  be- 
ing only  a  few  feet  off  him,  but  shot 
over  his  head,  evidently  not  seeing  him 
but  guessing  his  position.  "Giving 
myself  up  for  lost  the  temptation  to 
run  back  was  great;  but  the  thought 
that  our  own  line  might  see  me  made 
me  walk  leisurely,  in  more  danger,  in- 
deed, yet  less  alarmed  than  when  go- 
ing forward  without  knowing  what 
would  happen.  The  whole  excursion 
along  the  lane  was  the  most  nervous 
affair  I  ever  experienced  in  battle:  nor 
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was  my  alarm    lessened     on     getting 

bacfe,  for  Harrison  and  the  others  were 
gone.  They  could  not  stand  the  fire. 
I  felt  very  miserable  then,  thinking  the 
50th  had  behaved  ill:  that  my  not  get- 
ting the  battery  had  been  a  cause  of 
the  battle  being  lost,  and  that  Moore 
would  attribute  all  to  me."  (Moore 
was  dead  and  the  regiment  had  been 
recalled  by  this  time.)  "in  this  state 
of  distract  ion.  and  still  under  a  heavy 
tire.  1  turned  down  the  lane  to  rejoin 
the  regiment,  and  soon  came  on  a 
wounded  man.  who  shrieked  out,  Oh 
praised  be  God,  major!  my  dear  major! 
God  help  you.  my  darling!— one  of  your 
own  50th.  I  cannot  carry  you.  was  my 
reply,  ran  you  walk  with  my  help? 
Oh  no.  major.  I  am  too  badly 
wounded.  You  must  lie  there  then  till 
help  can  be  found.  Oh  Christ  God!  my 
Jewel,  my  own  dear  major,  sure  you 
won't  leave  me.  The  agony  with 
which  he  screamed  was  great,  it  roused 
all  my  feelings,  and.  strange  to  say. 
alarmed  me  about  my  own  danger, 
which  had  been  forgot  in  my  mis- 
ery." 

Napier  stooped  to  raise  him.  when 
the  small  bone  of  his  own  leg  was 
broken  by  a  musket  ball,  and  he  had 
to  limp  on  alone.  In  the  village  he 
found  four  privates,  who  told  hini  they 
were  cut  off.  As  he  was  heading  them 
to  cut  their  way  through,  all  five  were 
stabbed  from  behind  by  men  who  had 
shammed  dead  in  the  village  when  the 
English  carried  it.  and  been  spared  by 
his  orders.  "I  felt  a  stab  in  the  back: 
it  gave  me  no  pain,  but  felt  cold  and 
threw  me  on  my  face.  Turning  to  rise, 
I  saw  the  man  who  had  stabbed  me 
making  a  second  thrust:  whereupon, 
letting  go  my  sabre,  I  caught  his  bay- 
onet by  the  socket,  turned  the  thrust, 
and,  raising  myself  by  the  exertion, 
grasped  his  firelock  with  both  hands, 
thus  in  mortal  struggle  regaining  my 
feet."  Napier  called  out  that  he  sur- 
rendered; but  a  big  Italian  cut  him 
over  the  head  with  a  sabre,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  repeating  the  blow  when 
a  young  French  drummer,  Guibert, 
stopped  him.  Napier  was  pillaged; 
and  the  moment  Guibert   turned  to  go 


the  Italian  again  drew  his  sword,  and 
Napier  cried  out  for  help. 

"Guibert  ran  back,  swore  furiously 
at  the  Italian,  shoved  him  away,  al- 
most down,  and  putting  his  arms 
round  my  waist  supported  me  himself; 
thus  this  generous  Frenchman  saved 
me  twice,  for  the  Italian  was  bent  on 
slaying."  Napoleon  heard  of  it,  and 
gave  the  drummer  the  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

"We  had  not  proceeded  far  up  the  old 
lane  when  we  met  a  soldier  of  the  oiith 
walking  down  at  a  rapid  pace;  he  in- 
stantly halted,  recovered  his  arms,  and 
cocked  his  piece,  looking  fiercely  at  us 
to  make  out  what  it  was.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  levelled  at  Guibert,  and 
I  threw  up  the  musket,  calling  out. 
For  God's  sake  don't  fire.  I  am  a  pris- 
oner, badly  wounded,  and  can't  help 
you.  Surrender.  For  why  would  1 
surrender?  he  cried  aloud,  in  the  deep- 
est of  all  Irish  brogues.  Because 
there  are  at  least  twenty  men  upon 
you.  There  were  five  or  six  with  us  at 
the  time.  Well,  if  I  must  surrender, 
there,  said  he,  dashing  down  his  firelock 
across  their  legs  and  making  them 
jump,  there's  my  firelock  for  yez. 
Then,  coming  close  up,  he  threw  his 
arm  round  me,  and  giving  Guibert  a 
push  that  sent  him  and  one  or  two 
more  reeling  against  the  wall,  shouted 
out:  Stand  away,  ye  bloody  spalpeens; 
I'll  carry  him  myself;  bad  luck  to  the 
whole  of  yez." 

John  Hennessy  accompanied  Napier 
to  the  French  camp;  next  day  was 
marched  off  towards  the  Pyrenees:  es- 
caped at  Pampeluna,  made  his  way  to 
Oporto  (selling,  to  get  food,  one  of 
Napier's  silver  spurs  which  he  had 
taken  off  in  the  French  quarters);  as- 
sisted in  the  defence  of  Oporto;  was 
retaken,  but  when  the  English  drove 
Soult  out,  he  broke  prison,  knocked  out 
a  sentry's  brains,  and  joined  the  Buffs. 
At  Talavera  he  made  his  way  to 
George  Napier,  and  showed  the  re- 
maining spur;  there  he  learnt  that 
Charles  Napier  was  alive,  and  rejoined 
the  50th.  He  got  leave  of  absence  to 
see  his  wife  and  child  at  Cork;  on  land- 
ing  in    England    walked   two    hundred 
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miles  to  give  the  spur— as  Charles  Na- 
pier had  desired  him— to  Miss  Emily 
Napier.  Thence  he  went  to  Cork,  and 
on  reaching  the  town  delivered  a  mes- 
sage he  had  for  a  Mr.  Alridge.  This 
gentleman  told  him  that  Charles  Napier 
had  gone  back  to  the  Peninsula.  "Och 
murder!  is  he  gone  back  and  the  regi- 
ment not  with  him?  By  my  soul, 
they'll  never  stop  behind  him;  I  must 
be  off."  Back  he  went,  not  stopping  to 
see  wife  or  child,  and  found  the  regi- 
ment under  orders  for  Spain.  In  the 
Peninsula  he  was  a  great  trouble  to  his 
chief;  three  times  he  was  tried  and 
broke,  three  times  pardoned  for  Na- 
pier's sake.  In  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  when  every  soldier  had  plenty 
to  eat,  Hennessy  robbed  a  wretched 
Portuguese  family  of  their  last  loaf. 
and  was  again  flogged.  Ultimately  a 
<;innon  ball  in  the  Pyrenees  took  off 
his  head,  and  relieved  Napier  of  the 
fear  to  see  him  die  by  the  provost  mar- 
shal. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  nar- 
rative with  William  Napier's  accounts 
of  battles;  liere  you  have  not  the  move- 
ment of  the  masses,  but  an  individual's 
experiences— experiences   of    a     highly 
dramatic  kind,  and  recorded  with  such 
a   vigor  of  style  as  few  men  have  pos- 
sessed.      Nor     did       his      experiences 
worthy  of  record  terminate  with  the 
hattle.       In   his  captivity     first     Soult. 
then  Ney.   treated  him  with  rare  cour- 
tesy.   William    Napier's     history      was 
1  darned  at  the  time  for  undue  partiality 
to   the   French}    a   charge    that    sounds 
strange  to  a   modern  reader  of  it;  but 
Napier's  feeling  towards  his  opponents 
was  not  merely  a  brave  man's  recogni- 
tion of  valor,     there     was     gratitude 
mixed   with   it.    "During   his   captivity 
Charles    Napier's   family    mourned    for 
him  as  dead,   yet  hope  lingered,     and 
after     three     months   the   government 
sent  a  frigate  to  ascertain     Ids     fate. 
Karon  Clouet  received    the    flag,    and 
hastened  to  inform  Ney.     "Let  him  see 
his  friends,  and  tell  them   lie   is    well 
and  well  treated,"  was  the   marshal's 
response.    Clouet  looked  earnestly,  but 
mov<Ml    not,    and    Ney,    smiling,    asked 
why   he   waited.       "He     has     an     old 


mother,  a  widow  and  blind."  "Has 
he?  Let  him  go,  then,  and  tell  her 
himself  that  he  is  alive!"  Ney  risked 
a  reprimand  by  this  act,  as  there  was 
trouble  at  the  time  about  exchanges. 

Napier  returned  on  parole,   and   did 
not  rejoin  the  army  till  January,  1810. 
He  returned  a  changed  man.    "Up  to 
this  period,"   writes  Sir  William,   "his 
countenance  had  been  very  comely,  yet 
grave  and  sedate;  his     dark     lustrous 
eyes  alone  giving  signs  of    the     fiery 
spirit  within.    Previously  he  had  been 
inclined   to   care  for  outward   appear- 
ances, although  without  regard  to  fash- 
ion; but  after  Corunna  dress  was  disre- 
garded, and  his  manner  became  eager 
and  restless,   with   sudden     spasmodic 
movements,  springing  partly  from  his 
wounds,     partly     from     previous     ill- 
health.    This  change  of  manner  was  a 
mark  of  awakened     genius;     he     had 
warred     with     and     against     men   of 
mighty   energies,   and  thus     becoming 
conscious  of  ability  his  countenance  as- 
sumed a  peculiarly  vehement,  earnest 
expression,  and  his  resemblance   to  a 
chained   eagle     was     universally     re- 
marked."   The  same  change  shows  in 
his  letters.    Up  to  this  an  almost  mor- 
bid strain  (due,  perhaps,  to  some  physi- 
cal cause)  crops  out  incessantly.   Peace- 
soldiering  was  no  trade  for  him;  there 
is  endless  talk  in  his  earlier  letters  of 
retiring  into  private  life.    I  quote  ouly 
one  passage  of  many;  it  is  not  what 
one  would  expect  of  Charles  Napier  in 
his  youth.    "At  one  time  my  hope  was 
that  a  company  would  cure  mv  of  my 
aversion  to  the  army,i  but,"  he  writes, 
though  he  is  a  captain  at  twenty-one, 
"not  one  thought  of  pleasure  or  happi- 
ness from     the     promotion     could     be 
forced  up.    How  different  are  George's 
feelings:  he  will  be  in  Paradise  though 
up  to  his  ears  in  mud  at  Hythe.    How 
happy  he  is  to  be  thus  contented  with 
present  pleasures,  and  sanguine  as  to 
the  future!    To  me  military  life  is  like 
dancing  up  a  room  with  a  mirror  at  the 
end,  against  which  we  cut  our  faces, 
and  so  the  deception  ends." 

When  Charles  Napier  was  a  genera i, 
and  could  tell  stories  of  Meeanee  and 
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Iruaumghaur,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then 
premier,  said  to  him:  "If  I  were  to 
enter  military  life  you  are  the  man 
under  whom  I  would  wish  to  take  ser- 
vice." And  the  "Life"  from  which  I 
draw  these  extracts  is  a  record  that 
may  stand  for  nobility  by  anything 
that  Plutarch  ever  wrote.  Yet,  though 
after  Corunna  there  are  no  more  of 
these  regrets  for  the  career  chosen,  and 
though  military  command  had  an  in- 
creasing fascination  for  him.  still  the 
"trade  of  blood,"  in  so  far  as  it  was 
bloody,  gave  him  only  a  mixed  gratifi- 
cation: his  true  heartsease  was  in  gov- 
ernment. He  did  not,  however,  recoil 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  as  did  his 
brother's  more  emotional  nature. 

William  Napier  was  the  equal— he 
could  not  be  the  superior— of  Charles 
in  personal  valor.  His  splendid  phy- 
sique was  accompanied  by  buoyant 
spirits;  the  routine  of  garrison  life  was 
not  distasteful  to  him.  War  as  a  sci- 
ence was  the  main  interest  of  his  life: 
to  record  acts  of  bravery,  his  passion; 
but  the  accidents,  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  war,  caused  in  him 
sheer  loathing.  He  and  George  Na- 
pier accompanied  the  lamentable  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen;  they  saw  war 
for  the  first  time  as  a  plundering  of 
half -defenceless  people.  William  Na- 
pier's only  satisfaction  was  that  he 
kept  his  compauy  of  the  43rd  from 
joining  in  the  pillage.  In  the  sterner 
time  of  Peninsular  war  still  use  could 
not  make  him  callous.  "The  nature 
of  war  is  misery,"  he  writes;  "I 
am  condemned  to  a  profession  I  dislike 
by  religion,  honor,  and  necessity.  We 
are  but  licensed  murderers."  And 
when,  in  the  terrible  breach  of  Bada- 
joz.  Macleod  (the  Charles  of  the  letter 
previously  quoted)  fell,  and  he  found 
himself  indebted  to  this  bitter  separa- 
tion for  the  command  of  the  43rd,  Wil- 
liam Napier's  grief  was  beyond  ex- 
pression. Add  to  this  that  he  joined 
the  regiment  directly  after  the  storm- 
ing, infamous  for  its  horrors,  and  was 
obliged  to  restore  discipline  by  flogging 
among  men  who  had  displayed  heroic 
courage  a  few  days  before.  "I  am  per- 
fectly dead  to  all  feelings  of  glory"  (it 


is  to  his  young  bride  lie  writes),  "and 
so  little  pleasure  do  i  find  in  the  com- 
mand of  troops  that  if  the  duke  would 
allow  me  to  sell  my  commission  I 
should  go  .  .  .  and  without  aspiring 
of  a  very  strong  nature  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  disgusted  with  war.  You  will 
easily  understand  this  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  barbarity  of  our  soldiers  ex- 
tended to  that  pitch  that  they  would 
not  for  two  days  carry  off  the  wounded 
men  at  the  foot  of  the  walls — our  own 
men!!!" 

There  is  nothing  which  so  strongly 
stamps  the  three  brothers  as  their  re- 
gard for  the  common  soldier.  They 
could  not  bear  that  their  men  should 
misbehave;  nothing  so  stung  them  as 
an  imputation  upon  the  soldier's  con- 
duct, and  the  sight  of  brutality  among 
those  whose  desperate  courage  had 
been  proved  time  after  time  was  hate- 
ful to  William  Napier.  "General 
Moore  was  the  only  general  who  knew 
how  to  make  good  men  and  good  sol- 
diers," he  writes  in  1812.  Thirty-four 
years  later,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  flog- 
ging in  the  army,  comes  this  strange 
sounding  argument:  "Degrading!  Sir, 
it  is  the  crime  that  degrades,  not  the 
punishment.  ...  If  the  soldier  is,  and 
certainlt/  he  ought  to  &e,i  of  a  higher 
character  than  the  civilian  in  his  class 
of  life,  the  military  offence  is  more 
heinous,  inasmuch  as  he  degrades  not 
himself  only,  but  his  companions,  by 
making  them  perforce  the  comrades  of 
a  thief."  The  despatch  that  recorded 
the  victory  of  Meeanee  was  the  first  in 
which  a  British  general  named  private 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
for  valor;  a  characteristic  innovation 
which  Wellington  as  characteristically 
disapproved;  and  there  is  no  finer  pas- 
sage in  Sir  George  Napier's  book  writ- 
ten for  his  sons  than  the  passage  in 
which  he  insists  that  every  officer 
should  respect  the  private  soldier. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Napiers  felt 
alike;  but  it  was  William  Napier's  na- 
ture to  feel  everything  with  overpow- 
ering force.  When  his  second  intimate, 
Lloyd,  died,  as  Macleod  had  died,  eye- 
witnesses say  that  Napier  threw  him- 
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self  on  the  ground  and  cried  like  a 
child.  He  had  in  him,  strangely  allied 
with  sternness,  a  tenderness  of  nature 
which  drew  to  him  magnetically  all 
tender  things;  children  and  dumb  ani- 
mals and  folk  in  distress.  Here  is  a 
•story  of  Edward  Freer  of  the  43rd, 
who  died  with  Lloyd  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nivelle  (of  whom  William  Napier 
thus  wrote  in  his  history:  "Low  in 
rank,  for  he  was  but  a  lieutenant:  rich 
In  honor,  for  he  bore  many  scars; 
young  of  days— he  was  only  nineteen, 
and  had  seen  more  combats  and  sieges 
than  he  could  count  years"):— 

"The  night  before  the  battle,  Major 
Napier  was  stretched  on  the  ground 
under  a  large  cloak,  when  young  Freer 
-came  to  him  and  crept  under  the  cover 
of  his  coat,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  In  his  endeavors  to 
soothe  and  comfort  the  boy,  Napier 
learnt  from  him  that  he  was  firmly  per- 
suaded he  should  lose  his  life  in  the 
approaching  battle,  and  his  distress 
was  caused  by  thinking  of  his  mother 
and  sisters  in  England." 

For  the  sunnier  side  of  their  life  in 
the  field,  one  has  to  turn  to  the  autobi- 
ography which  George  Napier  wrote 
for  his  children  in  1828.  It  was  a  re- 
trospect not  touched  with  the  crude- 
ness  of  raw  wounds;  memories  are 
naturally  more  rose-colored  than  let- 
ters from  the  field.  But  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  George  Napier  to  be 
content— "he  will  be  in  Paradise 
though  up  to  his  ears  in  mud  at 
Hythe,"  Charles  wrote  of  him,  and 
good  temper  with  chivalrous  honor  in- 
form his  delightful  book.  He  has  not, 
like  his  brothers,  the  gift  of  style, 
scarcely  more  conspicuous  in  William 
the  writer  than  in  Charles  the  man  of 
action,  but  he  has  that  rare  capacity, 
the  power  to  write  as  he  talked.  It  is 
a  power  that  only  comes  of  absolute 
good  sense  and  freedom  from  self-con- 
sciousness. So  his  book  is  written 
with  that  simplicity  and  directness 
which  writers  like  Stevenson  and  De- 
foe assume  dramatically  with  such  ef- 
fect. I  never  read  a  book  so  perfect  in 
temper  and  breeding.  Here  is  a  scene 
from  the  iwittle  of  Busaco:— 


"As  I  went  down  the  hill  following 
the  enemy,  I  saw  seven  or  eight 
French  officers  lying  wounded.  One  of 
them  as  I  passed  caught  hold  of  my 
little  silver  canteen  and  implored  me 
to  stop  and  give  him  a  drink,  but  much 
as  it  pained  me  to  refuse,  I  could  not 
do  it.  .  .  .  Had  I  stopped  to  give  him 
a  drink,  I  must  have  done  so  for  the 
others,  and  then  I  should  have  been 
last  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  instead 
of  one  of  the  first  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy;  and  recollect,  my  boys,  that  an 
officer  should  always  be  first  in  advanc- 
ing against  the  enemy,  and  last  in 
retreating  from  him.  When  we  got  to 
the  bottom,  where  a  small  stream  ran 
between  us  and  the  enemy's  position, 
by  general  consent  we  all  mingled  to- 
gether, searching  for  the  wounded. 
During  this  cessation  of  fighting  we 
spoke  to  each  other  as  though  we  were 
the  greatest  friends  and  without  the 
least  animosity  or  angry  feeling.  .  .  . 
Presently  the  bugles  sounded  and  off 
scampered  the  soldiers  of  each  army 
and  returned  to  their  several  positions 
like  a  parcel  of  schoolboys  called  in 
from  play  by  their  master."  Else- 
where he  writes:  "I  should  hate  to 
fight  out  of  personal  malice  and  re- 
venge, but  have  no  objection  to  fight 
for  'fun  and  glory.'  " 

Fun  and  glory.  That  is  just  George 
Napier's  temper.  He  says  that  in  the 
retreat  towards  Busaco  he  was 
wretched  during  the  nights  with  fever 
and  ague,  but  in  the  daily  skirmishing 
felt  perfectly  well.  Besides,  war  was 
not  all  hard  marching  and  fighting: 
here  is  something  like  a  piece  out  of 
Lever's  novels:— 

"Opposite  to  our  lodgings"  (in  Lis- 
bon) 'fwere  some  very  pretty  young 
ladies  whom  we  wished  to  get  ac- 
quainted with,  but  as  their  friends  did 
not  much  like  the  English  officers,  the 
girls  told  us  across  the  street  (which 
was  very  high  and  exceedingly  narrow) 
that  if  we  wished  to  visit  them  we 
must  get  across  the  street  from  our 
window  to  theirs."  The  young  ladies 
•'forgot  they  had  young  Englishmen  to 
deal  with;"  the  windows  were  thirty 
or  forty  feet  up,  but  Napier  and     his 
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friend  procured  some  very  long  planks, 
and  tying  them  together  BO  as  to  reach 

the  opposite  window,  they  got  across. 
and  "jumped  into  the  room  to  their 
utter  amazement."  The  young  ladies 
"very  graciously  and  most  good-hu- 
moredly"  performed  their  part  of  the 
bargain  l>y  providing  coffee  and  cake, 
and  this  led  to  a  formal  acquaintance. 

One  more  story  must  he  told  of 
George  Napier.  In  1S00,  he  and  Lieu- 
tenant Gifford  of  his  company  in  the 
B2nfl  were  entertaining  some  German 
hussars.  They  sat  late  and  drank  too 
much,  and  Napier,  discussing  a  possi- 
ble French  invasion,  expressed  a  hope 
that  no  quarter  would  he  given  to  any 
Frenchman  on  British  soil.  It  was.  as 
he  <ays.  "a  most  improper  speech,"  for 
it  was  not  only  barbarous,  but  one  he 
could  never  have  acted  on,  "for  noth- 
ing could  induce  me  to  put  a  man  to 
death  who  surrendered  and  asked  for 
quarter."  Yet  that  was  how  Fnglish- 
men  were  prone  to  talk  in  1809.  Gif- 
ford  rebuked  his  captain  and  a  quarrel 
arose,  Gifford  saying  that  the  senti- 
ments were  not  those  of  an  English- 
man or  an  officer.  They  went  out  with 
pistols:  but  Captain  Mein  happened  to 
meet  Napier  and  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation. Hearing  what  had  happened 
he  insisted  that  Napier  should  apolo- 
gize; he  did  so  openly  and  warmly,  ami 
records  the  apology  as  frankly  as  the 
offence.  "From  that  hour."  he  writes, 
"Gifford  and  I  never  had  the  slightest 
dispute  or  shade  of  difference.,  nor 
were  we  ever  separated  for  one  mo- 
ment till  I  saw  him  drop  dead."  That 
happened  on  this  wise.  In  the  combat 
at  Cazal  Noval,  near  Redinha,  George 
Napier's  company  was  imprudently 
pushed  forward  in  a  fog:  when  the 
clearing  came  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  However,  support  came 
up,  and  by  hard  fighting  they  held 
their  position  and  even  advanced,  till 
word  came  that  the  powder  was  spent. 
Then  Napier  ordered  a  retreat;  Gifford 
who  alone  was  before  him,  at  that  mo- 
ment was  suddenly  blown  almost  to 
pieces  by  the  fire  of  four  Frenchmen, 
rising  from  ambush  close  by.  What 
happened    then   is    not    written    in    Sir 


George  Napier's  book;  but   Sir  Charles/ 

and  Sir  William  proudly  record  it. 
George  Napier  charged  the  Frenchmen 
singly,  but  two  men  of  his  company 
followed,  and  they  between  them  killed 
all  the  four.  The  whole  of  this  passed 
under  heavy  fire.  None  the  less, 
George  Napier  lifted  the  body  of  his 
friend  and  carried  it  back  through  a 
storm  of  bullets  to  where  his  company 
stood:  there  the  men  dug  a  grave  with 
their  bayonets,  though  still  raked  with 
shot:  passive  until  the  grave  was 
closed,  when  they  formed  and  deliv- 
ered over  it  a  funeral  volley  which  re- 
turned death  for  death  into  the  en- 
emy's ranks. 

The  52nd,  43rd,  and  50th  formed  the' 
famous  Light  Division,  and  all  bore 
Moore's  stamp.  The  praises  of  these 
regiments  William  Napier  has  written 
in  a  score  of  enthusiastic  passages;  and 
he  wrote  with  the  more  eagerness  for 
there  was  always  present  to  his  mind 
the  contrast  of  a  French  soldier's  lot. 
''The  beams  of  Napoleon's  glory,"  says- 
he.  "fell  upon  every  helmet  in  the 
ranks,  but  the  British  soldier  fought 
and  conquered  in  the  cold  shade  of 
aristocracy."  "What  has  the  soldier?" 
asks  George  Napier,  and  his  answer  is 
that  which  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle  puts 
dramatically  in  his  "Red  Cord  of 
Honor,"  a  story  of  Charles  Napier's 
hill  fighting  in  Scinde.  "Nothing,"  he 
answers,  "but  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  his  duty,  and  that 
universal  feeling  among  British  sol- 
diers—the glory  of  having  upheld  his 
country's  character  for  bravery." 

Here  must  end  the  extracts  describ- 
ing the  brothers  in  the  stern  Peninsu- 
lar days,  when  they  got  their  schooling 
in  war.  In  1849,  Charles  Napier,  in  his- 
sixty-eighth  year,  but  fresh  from  con- 
quering and  full  of  energy  to  conquer, 
looked  back  on  the  days  of  Busaco 
when  four  Napiers  were  in  the  field- 
William  had  gone  into  action  with  an 
open  wound  got  at  the  Coa;  George 
Napier  was  shot  down  trying  to  break 
the  head  of  a  French  column  single- 
handed;  Charles,  just  rejoined  after  his 
captivity,  wTas  with  the  staff  under  a 
heavy  tire:     Admiral     (then     Captain) 
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Charles  Napier,  his  cousin  ("a  rough 
black  diamond,  but  a  sure  hand  in 
war,"  wrote  William  Napier),  was 
there  also  as  a  volunteer;  these  two 
alone  remained  mounted.  "At  least," 
others  said  to  Charles  Napier,  "cover 
your  red  coat."  "No,"  he  replied,  "this 
is  the  uniform  of  my  regiment,  and  in 
it  I  will  shew  or  fall  this  day."  Next 
moment  he  was  struck  down  with  a 
bullet  through  the  face,  and  his  cousin 
also  was  wounded.  Three,  that  is,  out 
of  four  were  wounded  that  one  day.  A 
cousin,  Tom  Napier,  was  hit  in  the 
battle  of  Orthes;  William  and  George 
several  times  each  in  the  war.  Writ- 
ing to  his  wife  in  1813,  William  Napier 
says:  "I  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
hip"  (with  a  spent  ball),  "and  would 
not  return  myself  for  fear  of  alarming 
you— I  must  not  tell  a  lie,  however: 
some  vanity  lies  at  the  bottom.  We 
Napiers  are  supposed  to  be  always 
wounded;  now,  if  I  returned  myself  as 
such,  and  people  saw  me  walking 
about,  they  would  say  we  were  a  hum- 
bugging set,  and  that  wouldn't  do." 
Looking  back  on  these  days,  Charles 
Napier  wrote:  "We  were  then  young, 
strong,  and  as  handy  men  as  any  in  the 
army;  we  have  had  fifteen  or  sixteen 
wounds  between  us;  and  being  very 
fond  of  each  other,  it  made  a  talk 
among  our  comrades." 

The  echo  of  that  talk  still  whispers 
about  the  name  of  Napier;  the  chivalric 
record  stands  written  in  high-tempered 
books;  but  with  the  long  years  mem- 
ories are  blurred  into  indistinctness, 
heroic  figures  take  a  misty  outline,  and 
any  attempt  to  check  the  operation  of 
forgetf ulness  is  at  least,  I  hope,  a  pious 
endeavor. 

Stepiten  Gwyxn. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
TWO  BOYS  AND  A  ROBIN. 

In  this  matter  of  the  catapult  and  an 
incidental  murder  done  thereby.  Teddy 
considered  himself  both  severely  and 
unjustly  treated.  When  orders  are  re- 
peatedly disobeyed  it  is  well  that  boys 


should  be  scolded,  deprived  of  their  tea. 
or  otherwise  punished;  else  how  would 
any  sort  of  discipline  or  order  be  main- 
tained? And,  besides,  without  risk  of 
reprimand  and  consequences,  the  fun  of 
disobedience  would  wholly  disappear. 
This  is  a  sensible  view,  and  logical 
enough  to  satisfy  even  the  requirements 
of  a  schoolboy.  Teddy  had  no  wish  to 
be  unreasonable;  he  was,  as  usual,  will- 
ing to  be  punished;  but  he  did,  in  this 
instance,  consider  the  punishment  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  crime.  It  was 
ha i\l.  because  of  a  mere  mishap  (in 
spite  of  his  excited  self-congratulation 
he  was  secretly  aware  that  the  success 
of  his  shot  was  only  a  matter  of 
chance),  it  was  hard  to  be  deprived,  as 
it  were,  of  his  birthright  as  a  man. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  unjustly  and 
wrongfully  dealt  by,  and  hence,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Teddy  was  sulky. 

It  all  began  in  this  way.  Cousin 
Winnie,  sitting  one  day  under  the  trees 
by  the  river,  overheard  her  two  boys, 
as  they  drifted  down  stream,  engaged 
in  an  argument  which,  before  long,  de- 
generated Into  altercation. 

"You  are  a  stupid  fool,"  said  Teddy 
finally— and  "Sit  downs  you  fathead!" 
responded  Aubrey,  his  clear  voice  ren- 
dered shrill  by  annoyance. 

Cousin  Winnie  smiled  serenely.  "It 
is  a  pleasure  to  hear  Aubrey  use  such 
language.  It  reassures  me  on  his  ac- 
count. I  feel  now  that  he  is  not  too 
good  to  live." 

"Have  you  ever  imagined  it?"  asked 
her  companion. 

"Sometimes."  she  admitted  regret- 
fully. "Yes,  sometimes  I  really  have.. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  fear  for 
Teddy,  ami  that  has  been  a  great  com- 
fort to  me." 

She  laughed.  You  see  the  boys  were 
not  her  very  own  boys;  they  were- 
loaned  to  her  for  the  summer  holidays, 
and  therefore  she  did  not.  feel  the 
weight  of  moral  responsibility  which 
would  have  fallen  upon  a  mother. 
Cousin  Winnie  could  afford  to  laugh. 

Meantime  the  boat,  drifting  down 
stream,  had  glided  out  of  earshot,  and 
presently  ran  aground  amidst  some  low- 
growing  hazel  bus'hes.    This,  as  Teddy 
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had  lost  a  scull  overboard  just  before 
tin  y  passed  Cousin  Winnie's  resting- 
place,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

"If  you'd  left  the  water-rat  alone  you 
wouldn't  have  dropped  the  scull,"  said 
Aubrey,  paddling  vigorously  with  the 
boat-hook.  "Look  out,  stupid!  You'll 
topple  over  yourself  in  a  minute." 

"Wh— what's  it  matter  if  I  do?"  said 
Teddy,  who  always  stammered  when 
he  was  excited.    "I  can  swim,  can't  I?" 

•Yes.  And  so  could  that  rat,"  retorted 
Aubrey. 

The  sneer,  though  not  perhaps  too 
obvious,  went  home  'to  Teddy's  heart. 
He  said  nothing,  but  shut  his  mouth 
tightly,  and  for  the  next  few  minutes 
•devoted  himself  to  a  disentanglement 
from  their  present  dilemma.  It  was 
autumn;  nuts  were  ripe,  and.  moreover, 
here  they  grew  in  abundance.  After 
all.  one  might  be  in  a  worse  position 
Than  hitched  up  under  a  hazel  tree  in 
late  September,  and,  besides,  there  was 
no  need  at  all  for  haste;  Cousin  Winnie 
was  very  well  occupied,  as  so,  indeed, 
wore  they.  Instead,  therefore,  of  push- 
ing further  out  from  the  bank,  they 
pulled  a  little  closer  under  it,  and 
Aubrey  dragged  down  the  branches, 
while  Teddy  Stripped  off  the  nuts. 
Their  mouths  were  full,  and  the  quarrel, 
which,  as  they  glided  down  stream,  had 
assumed  most  excellent  proportions, 
dropped  and  was  almost  forgotten. 

Not  quite,  however.  Presently 
Aubrey  said  apologetically,  and  as  one 
who  makes  a  distinct  concession: — 

"He  was  a  quick  'un,  that  rat!  I  don't 
believe  anybody  could  have  hit  him." 

Teddy  accepted  the  amende,  and  re- 
plied magnanimously:— 

4  T  don't  know  about  that.  Some  chaps 
might.    Rr— Rawstone  would,  for  one." 

Aubrey  shook  his  head.  He  did  not 
know  Rawstone,  for  he  and  Teddy,  to 
their  everlasting  regret,  were  not  at 
school  together:  but  he  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  him,  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  think  so  much  of  him  as  did 
bis  brother.  This,  perhaps,  was  nat- 
ural, but  Teddy  resented  it. 

"Rawstone's  a  better  shot  than  I,"  he 
said,  "and  J  ought  to  have  hit  that  rat. 
/7>'d  do  it  easv." 


Aubrey,  who  had  the  gift  of  silence, 
made  no  remark;  besides,  his  tongue 
w^as  otherwise  occupied  than  with 
speech,  and— for  with  him  thought 
moved  slowly— he  hud  no  retort  reedy 
upon  the  instant. 

Teddy,  impulsive  and  quick,  broke  in 
eagerly.  "L— look  here,"  he  cried,  be- 
ginning to  stammer  again  under  the 
stress  of  excitement,  "you  don't  believe 
Rawstone  could  have  hit  that  rat?" 

"No,"  said  Aubrey  stolidly  and  with 
some  difficulty  of  articulation. 

"N— nor  that  I  could  if  I'd  had  an- 
other chance?" 

Again  Aubrey  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"W— well,"  said  Teddy,  "if  I  hit  that 
r— robin,  will  you  believe  it?" 

He  pointed  to  a  low  bough  close  above 
the  water  and  at  some  distance  from 
them.  A  robin,  his  breast  feathers  shin- 
ing crimson  in  the  sun,  had  just  hopped 
along  it  to  the  extreme  end;  the  slender 
twig  vibrated  under  his  fragile  weight: 
he  hung  there,  poised  over  the  river, 
light  as  swan's-down,  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment to  take  wing  into  the  shadowy 
woods  beyond. 

Aubrey  opened  his  mouth  to  remon- 
strate.   "You  know  Cousin  Winnie " 

lie  began.  Rut  already  the  deed  was 
done. 

Teddy,  always  prompt,  had  taken  aim 
even  while  he  was  speaking;  a  stone, 
swift  and  sudden,  flew  across  the  sunlit 
space  of  water,  and,  with  a  convulsive 
flutter,  the  robin  dropped  from  its  perch 
into  the  river.  The  murder  was  a  thing 
accomplished,  and  perhaps,  of  the  three 
beings  interested  therein,  Teddy  was 
the  most  surprised  and  astounded.  For 
the  robin  itself  there  had  been— even 
supposing  a  bird  capable  of  consecutive 
thought— no  time  for  emotion;  and  this 
consideration  afterwards  presented  it- 
self to  Aubrey's  tender  heart  as  a  con- 
solation. 

"You  see,"  he  said  to  Cousin  Winnie, 
"it  couldn't  have  known  the  stone  was 
coming,  and,  besides,  even  if  it  saw 
Teddy  taking  aim,  it  never  would  have 
supposed  that  he  could  hit  it.  I  didn't. 
I'm  glad  it  hadn't  time  to  think  about 
it.  poor  thing." 

At  present,  however,  the  excitement 
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ot  sport  held  both  boys  to  the  exclusion 
even  on  Aubrey's  part,  of  any  weak 
feelings  of  pity  or  sentiment.  With 
much  splashing  and  difficulty  they  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  out  from  under  the 
interlacing  boughs,  and,  dropping  down 
stream  a  yard  or  two,  they  fished  the 
unfortunate  robin,  limp  and  dripping, 
out  of  the  water.  It  was  quite  dead. 
The  feathers  clung,  bedabbled  and  dis- 
ordered, to  its  tiny  body;  its  little  head, 
infinitely  pathetic,  drooped,  a  dead 
weight,  with  half-shut  eyes,  between 
Teddy's  sturdy  fingers. 

Aubrey,  even  in  his  admiration  for 
such  unerring  marksmanship,  felt  that 
this  trophy  of  his  brother's  skill  was  not 
altogether  meet  for  the  eyes  of  Cousin 
Winnie. 

"It's  a  robin,"  he  said,  as  though 
stating  a  just  discovered  fact,  "and 
robins,  you  know,  Cousin  Winnie  is  so 
very  fond  of.  If  it  had  been  only  a 
sparrow,  Teddy;  but  she  did  beg  us  not 
even  to  shoot  at  the  sparrows." 

"She  didn't  say  n— not  shoot  at  them," 
corrected  Teddy.  "Sh— she  said,  'Don't 
hit  them,'    that's  all." 

"Well,  but  you  have  hit  it,"  objected 
Aubrey. 

Teddy  turned  the  dead  bird  over  on 
his  palm. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed  reflectiively,  "I  have. 
And  oh!"— he  looked  up  suddenly,  with 
brown  eyes  full  of  triumph,  "and,  oh! 
wasn't  it  a  jolly  good  shot  7" 

Aubrey  nodded. 

"W— well,  now  you  believe  that  Kaw- 
stone  could  have  hit  that  rat?" 

But  Aubrey  was  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit so  much.  He  sat  down  and  argued 
the  matter.  Teddy's  shot,  he  conceded, 
was  little  short  of  marvellous  (he  was 
too  magnanimous  to  suggest  that  it 
might  have  been  a  fluke),  but  he  failed 
to  see  how  his  brother's  success  proved 
11  a  wst  one's  powers. 

"B— but  you  said  that  if  I  hit  the 
robin  you'd  believe  me,"  insisted  Teddy, 
much  annoyed. 

"Xo.  I  didn't.  I'd  no  time  to  say  any- 
thing." replied  his  brother  gravely. 
This,  when  Teddy  came  to  consider  it, 
<-ould  not  be  denied,  and  presently  Raw- 
stone's  name  dropped  out  of  the   dis- 


cussion, if  Aubrey  would  not  be  con- 
vinced he  could  not  be  convinced,  a  fact 
which  Teddy  knew  well  by  experience,, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  committed  a  sin,  and  had 
committed  it  in  vain.  At  first  the 
rapture  of  success  filled  his  mind;  now 
he  remembered  Cousin  Winnie,  and,, 
like  Aubrey,  he  regretted  that  this  par- 
ticular bird  happened  to  be  a  robim 
"Though  anyhow,"  he  said  reflectively,, 
looking  at  the  little  corpse,  "anyhow, 
robin  or  no  robin,  she  wouldn't  have 
liked  it.  Well,  come  on,  Aubrey.  I've 
got  to  tell  her  some  time,  and,  after  all,, 
you  know,  she  can't  help  seeing  what  a 
shot  it  was." 

Aubrey  assented.  Cousin  Winnie  was 
only  a  woman,  but  even  a  woman,  he. 
thought,  must  be  impressed  by  such 
success  as  this. 

"All  the  same,  we'd  better  get  the 
scull,"  he  suggested,  as  an  after- 
thought, and  presently  they  came 
across  it,  floating  down  the  river. 
Thereupon  further  delay  became  use- 
less; besides  the  sun  had  dropped  be- 
hind the  woods,  it  grow  late,  and 
Cousin  Winnie's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  calling. 

Teddy  hid  the  dead  body  of  the  robin 
under  a  rug  in  the  bows,  and  did  not 
own  his  guilt  until  bed-time  that  even- 
ing. He  was  then  a  good  deal  puzzled 
by  the  way  in  which  Cousin  Winnie  re- 
ceived his  confession  and  he  felt  some- 
what hurt  at  her  surprising  indifference, 
not  only  to  the  skill  with  wmich  his  crime 
had  been  committed,  but.  apparently,  to 
the  fact  of  that  crime  itself.  Teddy 
was  accustomed,  especially  with  Cousin 
Winnie,  to  be  considered  a  person  of 
importance. 

"B— but  it  was  such  a  thundering  good 
shot,"  he  urged,  standing  expectantly 
before  her.    "W— wasn't  it.  Aubrey?" 

Aubrey,  on  the  other  side  of  her  chair, 
agreed,  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play. 

"It's  so  cruel  to  kill  birds,"  said 
Cousin  Winnie  absently,  "especially 
robins."  There  was  an  air  of  vagueness 
about  her  which  Teddy  found  pecul- 
iarly trying.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
refrained  from  exhibiting  the  trophy  of 
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his  prowess  to  Mr.  Meredith  as  they 
sculled  homewards  down  the  river.  He 
was  a  man  and  a  sportsman;  he  would 
have  understood.  The  delay  had  been 
merely  to  spare  a  woman's  over-sen- 
sitive feelings,  and.  after  all.  she  really 
did  not  seem  to  care  one  way  or  the 
otner  aUmi  it. 

"Why  r— robins?*1  he  asked,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  face.  -Do  they  feel 
more  than  sparrow 

••I  think  so.  Yes.  I  suppose  they 
must."  said  Cousin  Winnie  in  reply. 
Her  lips  were  grave,  but  her  eyes 
smiled;  she  was  looking  between  the 
not  at  them— and  ever  so  far 
away,  80  if  she  saw  something:  quite 
beyond  their  range  of  vision.  Perhaps 
she  did,  and  they  were  quick  to  resent 
her  pre-occupation.  for  presently,  with- 
out further  parley,  they  betook  them- 
selves to  bed. 

•"She  didn't  seem  angry,  but  she  cer- 
tainly was  not  -lad."  said  Teddy  rue- 
fully, as  he  drew  the  sheet  up  to  his 
don.  "I  wish  I'd  shown  the  bird  to  Mr. 
Meredith.  7/r'd  have  been  pleased  and 
understood  about  it.  You  see  one  can't 
kill  anything  much  without  vexing 
Cousin  Winnie,  though  she  made  more 
Pass  over  that  moor-hen  I  hit  last  week 
than  she  did  about  this  robin.  I  didn't 
kill  the  moor-hen  either, only  stung  her." 
He  paused  reflectively.  "I  say.  you 
d— don't  believe  robins  do  feel  more 
than  sparrows  d— do  you?''  he  said  with 
sudden  eagerness. 

Aubrey  grunted.  He  was  already 
fast  asleep,  but  Teddy  lay  awake  for  a 
wnole  quarter  of  an  hour.  Where 
Cousin  Winnie  was  concerned,  he  would 
have  preferred  anything  rather  than  in- 
difference. 

The  next  morning  Meredith  came  to 
breakfast.  Teddy  was  glad.  He  liked 
and  admired  Meredith,  as  any  healthy- 
minded  boy  must  like  and  admire  a 
man  who  plays  cricket  for  his  county, 
and  whose  average,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  seldom  falls  below  twenty-eight 
or  thirty.  Teddy  was  rather  late  for 
breakfast  but.  when  he  came  into  the 
room.  Cousin  Winnie  had  not  yet  poured 
out    the    tea.     She    was    standing    with 


Meredith  in  the  window,  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  Teddy  and  drew  him 
close  beside  her;  Aubrey,  wrho  followed 
at  his  brother's  heels,  put  up  his  face 
for  a  kiss. 

Cousin  AYinnie  looked  at  her  boys  and 
laughed.  Then  she  blushed,  and 
laughed  again,  but  her  lips  trembled, 
and.  somehow,  what  she  wanted  to  say 
would  not  shape  itself  into  words.  She 
sai  down  on  the  window  seat,  one  arm 
round  Teddy's  shoulders,  the  other 
holding  Aubrey  against  her  knee. 

"You  tell  them,  Jack,"  she  said  a  little 
unsteadily,  and  rubbed  her  cheek 
against  Teddy's  close-cropped  head. 

Neither  of  the  boys  spoke.  They  felt 
that  something  momentous  was  in  the 
air,  but  what,  they  were  unable  to 
divine. 

"Your  cousin  Winnie.''  said  Meredith, 
looking  down  on  the  group  beside  him. 
•your  cousin  Winnie  has  promised  to 
marry  me.  and— and  I'm  awfully  proud, 
hoys,  and  glad  and  happy,  and  I  hope 
you'll  he  glad  and  happy  too." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Teddy 
flushed  crimson,  paled,  and  flushed 
again.  Aubrey,  less  Startled,  but  a  good 
deal  taken  aback  stared  at  Meredith 
with  wide-open,  questioning  eyes. 
"Really,  truly?"  he  said.  "It  is  not  a 
joke.  Mr.  Meredith?" 

Meredith's  lips  broke  into  a  smile. 
"Really,  truly,  and  it  is  not  a  joke.  Ask 
Cousin  Winnie."  he  answered. 

Aubrey  considered  a  moment.  For 
once  in  his  life,  Teddy  had  thrust  upon 
him  the  office  of  spokesman.  The 
duties,  for  Teddy  usually  took  the  lead. 
Mere  new  to  him,  but  he  rose  manfully 
to  the  occasion,  and,  after  a  wistful 
glance  at  his  brother,  whose  face  wras 
turned  obstinately  away  from  him.  he 
took  a  step  towards  Meredith,  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  lifted  eyes. 

"We  are  glad,"  he  said  gravely,  "and 
we  hope  you  will  take  care  of  Cousin 
Winnie.  Teddy"  —  he  shoved  the 
younger  brother  with  his  elbow— 
"arn't  you  going  to  say  you're  glad  too?" 
Teddy  remained  ominously  silent. 
Cousin  Winnie,  puzzled  and  a  little 
troubled,  rose  from  her  seat  In  the  win- 
dow and  went  to  the  breakfast   table. 
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Meredith  followed  her,  but  Teddy  stood, 
as  if  turned  to  stone,  staring  out  into 
the  sunny  garden. 

"I  think,"  whispered  Aubrey  anx- 
iously, "I  think  you  ought  to  say  you 
are  glad.  I  think  Cousin  Winnie  ex- 
pects it."' 

Teddy  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  understand,"  he  whis- 
pered back  again.  "I  never  thought  she 
•could  have  punished  me  so.  It  isn't  a 
bit  fair." 

He  thrust  both  hands  into  his 
knickerbbcker  pockets  and  fixed  his 
attention  again  upon  the  lawn.  Aubrey 
looked  at  him  with  uncomprehending 
compassion. 

••l'ul  she  won't  core  any  less  lor  us." 
he  siaid  consolingly.  "And  after  all. 
you  know,  I  don't  see  what  difference  it 
can  make." 

"Oh!  shut  up!"  responded  Teddy 
crossly,  and  forthwith  took  his  usual 
place  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Not  a  word  was  said  by  either  of  the 
hoys  during  the  meal,  and  at  the  first 
possible  moment  they  escaped  to  their 
favorite  nest  on  the  top  of  a  half-cut 
hayrick.  Teddy  sprawled  at  full  length 
in  the  sweet-smelling  hay.  his  chin  sup- 
ported on  his  hands,  while  Aubrey, 
clear-eyed  and  wondering,  sat  beside 
him. 

Aubrey  felt  shaken  by  the  worrying 
events  of  the  morning.  Meredith's 
announcement  was  in  Itself  startling 
enough,  and  he  had  needed  all  his  ln« 
herent  gentlehood  to  enable  him  to 
receive  such  a  piece  of  news  with  due 
sympathy  and  some  show  of  congratu- 
lation. But  Teddy's  unlooked-for  be- 
havior proved  even  more  astounding. 
Teddy,  whose  tongue  was  never  silent, 
even  when  he  slept,  had  uttered  no  word, 
good  or  bad,  upon  the  subject  since 
they  left  the  house,  and  that,  thought 
Aubrey  sadly,  pulling  a.  long  wisp  of 
hay  through  his  fingers,  must  be  almost 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  This  silence 
struck  him  as  unprecedented  and 
alarming.  He  hoped  that  nothing 
terrible,  of  which  only  Teddy  was 
aware,  was  brooding  over  Cousin 
Winnie's  devoted  head;  but  really  he 
began  to  l>e  afraid.    It  seemed  useless 


to  prod  his  brother  with  questions,  and, 
besides,  it  was  Aubrey's  habit  to  wait. 
His  actions,  like  his  words,  came 
slowly  and  grew  out  of  consideration. 
Teddy,  meantime,  though  he  was  very 
unhappy,  could  not  help  enjoying  him- 
self with  that  enjoyment  Which  comes 
to  all  wmen  we  consider  we  have  a  right 
to  feel  aggrieved.  He  had  a  quarrel 
with  Cousin  Winnie,  and  that,  though 
deplorable  and  heart-breaking,  was  a 
matter  of  importance  since,  on  this 
occasion,  the  blame  lay  entirely  with 
her.  It  was  not  fair  to  treat  a  fellow 
so.  The  injustice  of  woman  weighed 
heavily  on  his  heart,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
he  turned  over  upon  his  back  in  the  hay. 
The  weight  felt  easier  in  that  position. 
Above  him  a  pale-blue  sky,  flecked  with 
light,  drifting  clouds,  hung  far  and  far- 
away—much  farther,  he  thought,  than 
yesterday,  when  its  color  had  been 
deeper  and  the  sunlight  seemed  hotter 
and  nearer  to  the  earth.  A  bird  flitted 
across  his  line  of  vision  to  perch  upon  a 
neighboring  bough.  He  noted  that  it 
was  a  robin,  and  sat  up  with  sudden 
animation. 

"L— look  at  the  brute!"  he  said.  "I 
wish  I  had  my  catapult:  I'd  teach  him 
to  sit  singing  there!"  He  shook  an  im- 
itation t  fist  in  the  direction  of  the  tree. 

'All  the  same.  I  do  think  it's  awfully 
rough!  She  might  have  kept  me  in  all 
d — day  and  sent  me  to  bed  early,  but 

now "     He    broke    off,    nursing    his 

knees  moodily  between  his  anus. 

"I  don't  -see  why  you  should  mind  so 
much."  said  Aubrey,  trying  not  to 
look  puzzled.  (His  thoughts  usually 
labored  slowly  behind  Teddy's,  coming 
to  a  conclusion  an  hour  after  his 
brother  had  dismissed  the  matter  under 
discussion  from  his  mind.)  "It  isn't  as 
though  she  will  care  less  for  us,  or  that 
we  shan't  come  here  any  more.  There 
Avon't  be  any  difference  in  Cousin 
Winnie." 

"Oh!  w— won't  there!"  retorted  Teddy. 
"That  shows  how  much  you  know  about 
it.    Why,  there  was  one  of  the  fellows 

in  our  school "    He  lay  down  again 

upon  his  back,  as  if  the  subject  were 
too  much  for  him,  and  abandoned  any 
argument.    "It's  only  the  other   da  v." 
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he  said,  "that  1  asked  her  to  marry  me 
when  1  grew  up,  and  she  said  y— yes, 
and  that  she  would  wait.  And  now.  all 
because  of  that  b— beastly  robin,  she 
;ind  promises  to  marry  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. It's  not  fair,  and  I  don't  like  it." 
"Why.  Teddy.  what  nonseiis,  \\ " 
argued  Aubrey.  "Of  course  that's  not 
the  reason.  And  besides,  she  wasn't  a 
tm  angry  with  you  last  night.  Don't 
you  remember,  she  didn't  seem  to 
care?" 

"I  know,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it,"  said 
Teddy  royally.  "Haven't  you  n-noticed 
i hat  Cousin  Winnie  n-never  punishes 
us  if  she's  angry?  Only  when  we've 
done  something  bad.  and  she's  unhappy 
about  it?" 
"X<>,"  said  Aubrey. 

"All!  well,  I've  noticed  it.  So  would 
you.  only  you're  so  slow.  And  that's 
why  she's  b-broken  her  promise  to  me 
because  1  killed  thai  robin.  I'm  sure 
it's  the  reason,  for  how  could  she  possi- 
bly o-eare  for  Mr.  Meredith  so  much 
.is  she  does  for  me?  She  hasn't  known 
him  half  as  long,  and  a  woman  doesn't 
c-care  for  a  fellow  only  because  be  can 

play  cricket " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  Aubrey  had 
begun  to  laugh. 

"P-don't  laugh."  cried  Teddy  fu- 
riously. "Don't  laugh.  I  shall  go  and 
ask  Cousin  Winnie  if  it  isn't  true." 

He  slipped  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
hayrick  and  raced  off  towards  the 
house,  his  heart  burning  with  anger, 
wounded  self-importance,  and,  deepest 
of  all.  the  fear  of  losing  Cousin  Winnie's 
love.  At  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
he  checked  himself  for  a  moment. 
After  all,  the  question  he  meant  to  put 
savored  perhaps  of  impertinence.  But 
no  matter,  he  intended  to  go  through 
with  it.  He  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door  and  entered  the  room.  Cousin 
Winnie  looked  up  from  the  letter  she 
was  writing. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  towards  him. 

But  now  that  he  was  here  Teddy  fell 
silent.  Somehow  the  first  flame  of  in- 
dignation died  down.  Cousin  Winnie 
looked  so  quiet,  cool,  and  gracious, 
sitting    there    in    her    pretty    morning 


gown;  above  all  she  seemed  so  entirely 
the  same  Cousin  Winnie  as  before,  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  put  his  grievance 
into  words.    Moreover,  it  was  not  her 

marrying  Meredith  to  which  he  ob- 
jected, but  her  ma  trying  Meredith 
because  he,  Teddy,  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  slay  a  robin.  He  recog- 
nized this  distinction  a»  a  nice  one,  and. 
though  comprehending  it  clearly 
enough  himself,  yet  found  it  dimcult  of. 
translation. 

Cousin  Winnie  pushed  aside  her 
writing-pad  and  twisted  round  in  her 
chair. 

"What's  the  matter,  Teddy,  and  why- 
were  you  so  cross  this  morning?"  she 
said,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  She 
still  held  out  her  hand  to  him, but  Teddy 
did  not  appear  to  notice  it.  His  lips 
were  twitching  a  little,  and  he  felt  an 
uncomfortable  tightness  about  the 
throat.  Cousin  Winnie's  face,  and  the 
stretch  of  garden  beyond  the  open  win- 
dow, which  formed  a  sunny  back- 
ground for  her  head,  grew  misty  and  in- 
distinct. It  was  necessary,  in  order 
that  his  dignity  might  be  saved,  to  act 
promptly,  and.  with  a  sudden  boyish; 
gesture,  he  turned  his  back  upon  her 
and  faced  towards  the  door  by  which  he> 
had  come.  Cousin  Winnie  noticed  the- 
heaving  shoulders,  and  threw  her  arms, 
about  them. 

"Do  tell  me."  she  whispered  softly.. 
"What  is  grieving  you,  Teddy?  Aren't 
you  glad  I  am  going  to  be  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's wife?" 

He  shook  his  head;  speech  at  the- 
moment  wa®  impossible. 

"But  why  not?"  caressingly.  ''You 
and  he  are  such  good  friends.  Think 
of  all  the  cricket  you  will  get  now,  and 
how  much  more  fun  you  can  have  when 
he  is  with  you.    I've  done  my  best,  but 

still " 

"It  isn't  th-that,"  broke  in  Teddy, 
strangling  ia  sob.  "But  you  p-promised 
to  wait  for  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The 
affair  became  complicated. 

"That  was  only  fun.  dear,"  said  the 
woman  presently;  "and  besides,  when 
you  are  grown  up  I  shall  be  an  old 
lady."    She  spoke  very  gently,  and  if 
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she  were  smiling  the  boy  did  not  see 
it. 

"Yes;  but  all  the  same  you  would  have 
waited  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  robin. 
That's  not  fair.  I  didn't  hardly  k-know 
it  was  a  robin." 

"Well,  but  the  robin  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,"  she  said,  greatly  puzzled. 
"I  had  promised  to  marry  Mr.  Mere- 
dith long  before  you  shot  the  poor 
little  robin.  I  don't  understand, 
Teddy." 

Teddy's  arms  were  round  her  neck 
now.  His  world  began  to  straighten 
once  again.  After  all,  this  cruel  in- 
justice had  not  been  meted  out  to  him. 

"Really,   truly?"   he  demanded. 

"Of  course.  And  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it  I  was  not  half  sorry 
enough  for  the  poor  robin.  You  won't 
shoot  any  more,  will  you,  because  I  love 
them?" 

Teddy  lifted  his  head.  His  eyes  were 
shining. 

"Rather  not;  and  you  can  punish  me 
for  killing  that  one  if  you  like." 

She  laughed. 

"I  don't  want  to  punish  yon.  I'm 
quite  glad  I  forgot  to  lie  angry— just 
this  once." 

Teddy  was  lialf-way  to  the  door.     He 

came   back    shamefacedly    and    again 

threw  his  arms  round  her  neck. 

"I  say.  You'll  care  just  the  s.-nne  for 
me  and  Aubrey  won't  you?" 

Cousin  Winnie's  eyes  were  rather 
dim.    She  kissed  him  heartily. 

••of  course  i  will  more  than  ever 
now." 

"Then  we'll  make  the  best  of  it,"  he 
conceded;  "and  we  do  like  Mr.  Meredith 
very  much." 

The  door  banged  behind  him.  and  five 
seconds  Inter  he  raced  past  the  windows 
and  across  the  garden  to  Aubrey  on  the 
hayrick. 

Cousin  Winnie  looked  after  him, 
thoughtfully,  a  little  puzzled  frown  be- 
tween her  eyebrows. 

"1  wonder  what  he  meant,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  quite 
understand." 

As  n  matter  of  fact  she  never  did. 

Mabel  Murray  Hickson. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
FROM  FAB  CATHAY." 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  there 
was  issued  from  the  office  of  The 
Straits  Times  a  volume  of  articles 
which  had  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  that  journal.  The  author,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, is  a  government  official  of  several 
years'  standing  in  the  Native  States 
Civil  Service,  whose  principal  title  to 
literary  fame  has  hitherto  rested  upon 
his  share  in  the  publication  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Malay  language. 
This  latter  work  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  excite  a  good  deal  of  hostile 
criticism  in  the  Straits;  and  no  doubt 
it  is  open  to  objection  on  more  than 
one  side.  That  an  official,  upon  whom 
devolves  the  chief  responsibility  of 
government  in  a  half -civilized  State, 
may  find  it  difficult  to  devote  the  time 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  really 
perfect  dictionary  may  readily  be  con- 
ceded; it  may  also  be  admitted  that  the 
compilers  display  a  far  from  exhaus- 
tive acquaintance  with  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, as  also  with  the  Arabic  and 
other  Eastern  tongues.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact,  which  no  one  having  any  pre- 
tensions to  acquaintance  with  that  part 
of  the  world  can  truthfully  deny,  that 
the  work,  whether  it  should  be  classed 
as  a  dictionary  of  the  Malay  language 
or  as  a  commentary  upon  it,  lias  a  very 
real  value  and  displays  almost  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  natives.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  possible  that  some  obser- 
vations on  this  collection  of  sketches 
by  an  Englishman  whose  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Malay  habits  and 
speech  is  beyond  dispute  might  be 
found  interesting  in  this  country.  The 
book  is  practically  unknown  here,  and 
is  likely,  for  the  present  at  all  events, 
to  remain  so;  we  propose,  therefore,  to 
make  extracts  from  those  portions  of  it 
which  exhibit  in  a  concentrated  form 
some  of  the  more  salient  points  of 
Malay  life  and  character,  and  to  at- 
tempt such  comment  upon  the  author's 
views  as  may  seem  either  desirable  or 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

»  East  Coast  Etchings  ;  by  Hugh  Clifford.  Singa- 
pore, 1896. 
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The  work  is  professedly  concerned  rudely  swept  away  by  the  advent  of 
mainly  with  the  people  and  the  conn-  British  authority  and  British  methods 
tries  on  the  east  roast  of  the  Malay  of  administration,  that  disastrous  re- 
Peninsula,  hut  the  general  remarks  suit  ensued  which  has  elsewhere  fol- 
upon  the  condition  of  affairs  antece-  lowed  upon  the  hasty  and  ill-consid- 
dent  to  British  interference  in  States  ered  emancipation  of  the  slave.  Thus 
now  ruled  by  British  officials  are  not  the  Malay  on  the  West  Coast,  where 
the  least  interesting  part  of  it.  Until  British  protection  has  existed  for 
1875  the  condition  of  the  natives  in  the  twenty  years,  has  become  sadly  dull 
Malay  Peninsula  presented  a  curiously  and  enervated.  The  gossip  of  the 
dose  parallel  to  that  of  The  Western  court.  Mr.  Clifford  says,  and  the  tales 
nations  during  the  Middle  Ages,  both  of  evil  daring  which  delighted  his 
as  regards  the  tenure  of  the  land  by  fathers,  can  scarcely  now  quicken  his 
which  they  lived,  and  also  in  respect  slackened  pulses.  His  wooings  have 
of  the  absolute  power  of  the  monarch,  lost  their  spice  of  danger,  and  will)  it 
The  Whole  Peninsula  was  divided  into  more  than  half  their  romance.  He  is 
many  small  States,  each  ruled  by  its  as  frankly  profligate  as  his  thin  blood 
own  sultan  under  a  feudal  system,  the  permits;  but  the  dissipation  in  whicii 
details  of  which  nearly  resembled  that  he  indulges  only  makes  him  a  disrepu- 
whlch  prevailed  in  medkeval  Europe,  table  member  of  society,  and  calls  for 
The  rajah  was  paramount,  ami  all  none  of  the  manly  virtues  which  make 
those  who  dwelt  within  his  territory  the  Malay  attractive  to  those  who 
wore  his  absolute  slaves.  lie  could  know  him  in  his  truculent  untamed 
claim  their  lives,  their  children,  their  state.  These,  be  it  remembered,  are 
women,  and  dispose  of  any  or  all  of  Mr.  Clifford's  words,  and  we  therefore 
Them  as  he  chose.  The  whole  country  naturally  turn  to  that  one  of  his  Tales 
was  technically  his  property,  and  for  which  serves  to  Illustrate  The  state-  of 
convenience  of  government  was  di-  things  on  The  West  Coast  before  the 
vided  into  disTricts  which  were  granted  boot  of  The  ubiquitous  white  man,  to 
in  fief  to  individuals  who  were  either  use  his  own  phrase,  had  left  its  de- 
fa  vorifes  of  The  king  or  sprung  from  stroying  mark  upon  Perak  and  Se- 
the  royal  blood.  These  were  known  in  langor.  We  find  it  in  the  "Experiences 
the  vernacular  as  The  Orang  Bemr,  or  of  Rajah  Haji  TIainid,"  where  That 
Great  Chiefs;  and  they  held  their  fiefs  worthy  speaks  lovingly  of  the  old  days 
on  a  tenure  almost  identical  with  that  in  Selangor  before  the  era  of  British 
which  used  to  prevail  in  Britain,  the  protection.  The  rajah  is  a  typical 
chief  duties  being  those  of  homage  and  Malay  of  the  upper  class,  the  class 
military  service.  Each  district  was  which  has  had  everything  to  lose  and 
subdivided  into  smaller  baronies,  and  little  or  nothing  to  gain  by  the  inroad 
the  baronies  again  into  village  com-  of  the  British.  The  reader,  should  he 
munes.  each  barony  and  commune  be-  chance  to  be  either  a  henpecked  bus- 
ing held  respectively  on  a  similar  ten-  band,  or  one  of  those  who  know,  but 
ure  by  its  own  chief.  Under  this  sys-  love  not,  the  New  Woman  and  her 
rem  the  principal  sufferer  was  of  ways,  will  have  felt  amusement,  and 
course  The  ryot,  or  peasant,  who  was  perchance  even  envy,  at  the  manner  in 
enrirely  in  the  power  of  the  chiefs,  pos-  which  this  Malay  gentleman  silenced 
sessed  no  rights  either  of  person  or  his  wife  when  she  dared  to  upbraid 
property,  and  was  forced  to  labor  un-  him  for  personal  extravagance.  'T 
remittingly  for  others  to  reap  the  re-  slapped  her  on  the  mouth,"  he  tells  us. 
ward.  and  BaW  "Be  still!"— for  it  is  not  well 

Such  a  condition  of  society,  with  all  for  a  m«m  to  suffer  a  woman  to  ques- 

ite  faults,   undoubtedly  also  tended  to  tion    tne    doings    of    men."    This    man 

produce    The   growth    of    The   primitive  was  none  of  those  who  stick  at  trifles. 

virtues  of  industry,     endurance,     and  but  a  majl  °f  decision  and  of  action. 

personal   courage:   and   when     it    was  scarcely   perhaps  what   Carlyle   would 
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have  dubbed  a  hero,  but  yet  possessing 
some  of  the  attributes  of  oue.  He 
shall  tell  his  own  tale. 

I  remember  once,  when  I  was  for  the 
moment  rich  with  the  spoils  of  war,  I 
gambled  all  the  evening  in  Klang  and  lost 
four  thousand  dollars.  It  mattered  not  at 
all  on  which  quarter  of  the  mat  I  staked, 
nor  whether  I  staked  Ko-o,  li-am,  or  tang; 
I  pursued  the  red  half  of  the  dice  as  one 
chases  a  dog,  but  never  once  did  I  fetch  it. 
At  last,  when  my  four  thousand  dollars 
were  finished,  I  arose  and  departed,  and 
my  liver  was  hot  in  my  chest.  [Thus  is  it 
printed;  whether  the  author  or  the  Haji 
is  responsible  for  this  curious  statement  in 
anatomy  does  not  appear.]  As  I  came  out 
of  the  Farm,  a  Chinaman  whom  I  knew, 
and  who  loved  me,  followed  after  me  and 
said,  "Hai-yah,  Ungka,  you  have  lost 
much  to-night.  That  man  with  whom 
you  gambled  was  cheating  you,  for  he  has 
a  trick  whereby  he  can  make  the  red  part 
of  the  dice  turn  t<>  whichever  side  of  the 
mat  he  wills."  "Is  this  true?"  I  asked: 
and  he  said.  "It  is  indeed  true." 

Then  I  loosened  my  kris  in  its  scabbard, 
and  turned  back  into  the  Farm.  First  I 
seized  the  Chinaman  by  the  pig-tail,  and 
my  followers  gathered  up  all  the  money  in 
the  bank,  near  seven  thousand  dollars,  so 
that  it  needed  six  men  to  carry  it,  and  I 
then  departed  1<>  my  house,  none  daring  to 
bar  my  passage. 

When  we  had  entered  the  honse  I  bade 
the  Chinaman  be  seated,  and  told  him  that 
1  would  kill  him  then  and  there  if  he  did 
not  show  me  the  trick  whereby  he  had 
cheated  me.  This  he  presently  did.  and 
for  near  two  hours  T  sat  watching  him 
and  practising,  for  I  had  a  mind  to  learn 
the  manner  of  this  art.  thinking  that  here- 
after I  might  profit  by  it.  Then,  when  the 
dawn  was  breaking,  I  led  the  Chinaman 
down  to  the  river  by  the  hand,  fpr  I  was 
loth  to  make  a  mess  within  my  house,  and 
when  I  had  cut  his  throat,  and  sent  his 
body  fioatinjr  down  stream,  I  washed  my- 
self, performed  my  ablutions  before  prayer. 
prayed,  and  went  to  my  bed,  for  my  eyes 
were  heavy  with  sleep. 

"Kasih-an  China!"  I  said,  "I  am  sorry 
for  the  Chinaman." 

"Why  are  you  sorry  for  him?"  asked 
Rajah  Haji.  "He  had  cheated  me.  and  it 
was  not  fitting  that  he  should  live;  be- 
sides, he  was  a  Chinaman,  and  we  counted 
not  their  lives  as  beinp  of  any  worth.     In 


Kinta,  before  Mr.  Birch  went  to  Perak, 
they  had  a  game  called  Main  China,  each 
man  betting  on  the  number  of  the  coins 
which  a  passing  Chinaman  carried  in  his 
pouch,  and  whether  they  were  odd  or  even. 
Thereafter,  when  the  bets  had  been  made, 
they  would  kill  the  Chinaman  and  count 
the  coins." 

"They  might  have  done  that  without 
killing  the  Chinaman,"  I  said. 

"It  is  true,"  rejoined  Rajah  Haji:  "but 
it  was  a  more  certain  way,  and,  moreover, 
it  increased  their  pleasure." 

So  much  for  the  Malay  of  the  West 
Coast  in  the  golden  days  of  his  natural 
and  manly  virtues  which  Mr.  Clifford 
paints  in  such  alluring  colors  in  some 
parts  of  his  book,  and  the  decadence 
of  which  he  so  much  deplores.  Alas 
for  the  change  that  has  been  wrought, 
which  has  abolished  among  other 
charms  the  mild  and  pleasing  game 
known  as  "Main  China!"  On  the  East 
Coast,  however,  Ave  learn  that  the 
Malay  States  are  still  what  they  pro- 
fess to  be.  States  in  which  the  native 
element  predominates,  where  the  peo- 
ple still  think  boldly  from  right  to  left, 
and  lead  much  the  same  lives  as  those 
which  their  forebears  led  before  them. 
It  is  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  it  was  until  recently  in  the  State 
of  Pa  hang,  and  as  it  still  is  at  this  day 
under  native  rulers  in  Trenggfinu,  Ke- 
lantan.  and  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  that  most  of  these 
sketches  are  concerned.  In  these 
countries  each  man's  life  is  of  con- 
cern to  himself  alone,  and  that  which 
animates  the  bodies  of  other  people  is 
a  trivial  thing  in  his  eyes.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  murder  was  frequently  done 
upon  the  slightest  provocation.  Young 
chiefs  were  wont  to  take  a  life  or  two 
from  pure  light-heartedness,  merely  to 
show  that  they  were  beginning  to  feel 
their  feet,  and  were  growing  up  after 
a  fashion  that  would  not  disgrace  their 
ancestors.  Nor  did  their  parents  re- 
prove such  actions  very  severely:  for, 
in  a  rude  state  of  society  a  chief's 
power  and  length  of  life  are  dependent 
upon  the  awe  with  which  he  can  in- 
spire his  followers.  It  is  even  said 
that  some  of  the  older  men  encouraged 
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their  sons  to  take  a  life,  as  a  sort  of 
finishing  touch  to  their  education. 
Thus  inured  to  cruelty  from  early 
\ outh.  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Malay 
character  is  hard  and  unfeeling.  They 
have  little  sympathy  with  physical 
pain,  even  if  endured  by  human  beings, 
and  cannot  readily  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  men  owe  any  duties  to  the 
lower  animals.  Thus  we  have  seen 
Malays  deliberately  skinning  a  croco- 
dile alive,  not  from  any  special  inclina- 
tion to  wanton  cruelty,  but  merely  be- 
cause killing  the  creature  would  have 
meant  staining  part  of  the  skin  with 
blood,  which  was  undesirable.  For 
except  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing, the  Malay  has  scarcely  even  toler- 
ance, and  affection,  such  as  our  people 
display  towards  the  friend  of  man.  is 
practically  unknown.  Merely  to  come 
in  contact  with  a  dog,  especially  if  his 
COftt  be  wot.  is  a  violation  of  the  Ma- 
hnniedan  religious  law,  and  we  have 
often  experienced  no  small  amusement 
at  seeing  some  grave  Malay  shrink 
back  and  gather  his  scanty  garments 
round  him,  when  some  canine  member 
of  our  household  has  essayed  a  friendly 
greeting.  The  cat.  however,  is  an  al- 
most universal  pet,  and  in  some  native 
establishments  there  are  almost  as 
many  cats  as  people.  Moreover,  cats 
are  protected  by  the  superstition  Mr. 
Clifford  mentions  as  being  common 
among  Malays,  that,  if  one  be  killed,  he 
who  takes  its  life  will  in  the  next 
world  be  called  upon  to  carry  and  pile 
logs  of  wood,  as  big  as  cocoanut  trees, 
to  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  the 
beast's  body.  Therefore  cats  are  not 
killed";  but  if  they  become  for  any  rea- 
son annoying  to  their  owners,  they  are 
tied  to  a  raft  and  sent  floating  down 
stream,  to  perish  miserably  of  hunger. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Malays 
are  not  as  a  race  cruel  in  the  sports 
wherein  animals  take  a  part,  and  on 
the  East  Coast  especially  little  objec- 
tion can  be  raised  to  the  manner  in 
which  either  cock  or  bull  fights  are  con- 
ducted. Cock-fighting  especially  may 
be  said  to  be  universal;  but,  unlike 
both  our  own  people  not  so  very  many 
years  ago  in  England  and  the  natives 


of  the  West  Coast,  to  arm  the  birds 
with  artificial  spurs  is  regarded  among 
Pahang  Malays  as  both  stupid  and  un- 
sportsmanlike. Mr.  Clifford  gives  a 
spirited  description  of  a  cock-fight,  and 
his  anecdote  of  a  Malay  rajah  will 
serve  to  illustrate  in  part  what  has 
been  written  above. 

A  cock-fight  between  two  well-known 
birds  is  a  serious  affair  in  Pahang.  The 
rival  qualities  of  the  combatants  have  fur- 
nished food  for  endless  discussion  for 
weeks  or  even  months  before,  and  every 
one  of  standing  has  visited  and  examined 
the  cocks,  and  has  made  ;i  book  upon  the 
event.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  fight  a 
crowd  collects  before  the  palace,  and  some 
of  the  king's  youths  set  up  the  cock-pit, 
which  is  a  ring  about  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, enclosed  by  canvas  walls  supported 
•  in  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  Pres- 
ently the  Juara,  or  cock-fighters,  appear. 
each  carrying  his  bird  under  his  left  arm. 
They  enter  the  cock-pit,  squat  down,  and 
begin  pulling  at  and  shampooing  the  legs 
and  wings  of  their  birds,  in  the  manner 
which  Malays  believe  loosens  the  muscles, 
and  sets  the  reefs  out  of  the  cocks'  limbs. 
Then  the  word  is  given  to  start  the  fight, 
and  the  birds,  released,  fly  straight  at  one 
another,  striking  with  their  spurs  ami 
sending  feathers  flying  in  all  directions. 
This  lasts  for  perhaps  three  minutes, 
when  the  cocks  begin  to  lose  their  wind, 
and  the  fight  is  carried  on  as  much  with 
their  beaks  as  with  their  spurs.  Each 
bird  tries  to  get  its  head  under  its  op- 
ponent's wing,  running  forward  to  strike 
at  the  back  of  its  antagonist's  head  as  soon 
as  its  own  emerges  from  under  its  tem- 
porary shelter.  This  is  varied  by  an 
occasional  blow  with  the  spurs,  and  the 
Malays  herald  each  stroke  with  loud  cries 
of  approval.  "Basah,  basah!  Thou  hast 
wetted  him!  Thou  hast  drawn  blood! 
Ah  itu  dia!  That  is  it!  That  is  a  good 
one!  Ah  saddt-lah  itu!  Ah!  that  was  a 
nasty  one!"  And  the  birds  are  exhorted 
to  make  fresh  efforts  amid  occasional 
bursts  of  the  shrill  chorus  of  yells,  called 
sorak,  their  backers  cheering  them  on  and 
crying  to  them  by  name.  Presently  time 
is  called,  the  watch  being  a  small  section 
of  coco-nut  in  which  a  hole  has  been  bored. 
which  is  set  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 
jar  of  water,  until  it  gradually  becomes 
filled  and  sinks.  At  the  word,  each  cock- 
fighter   seizes   his   bird,   drenches    it    with 
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water,  deans  out  with  a  feather  the 
phlegm  which  has  collected  iu  its  throat, 
and  shampoos  its  legs  and  body.  Then, 
at  the  given  word,  the  birds  are  again 
released,  and  they  fly  at  one  another  with 
renewed  energy.  The  beauty  of  the  sport 
is  that  either  bird  can  stop  fighting  at  any 
moment.  They  are  never  forced  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict  if  once  they  have 
acknowledged  defeat  by  raising  the  back- 
feathers  in  the  peculiar  manner  by  which 
cocks  declare  themselves  vanquished.  The 
Malaya  regard  these  birds  with  immense 
respect,  and  value  their  fighting-cocks 
next  to  their  children.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  boy,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  cock  which 
belonged  to  a  rajah  of  my  acquaintance, 
accidentally  pulled  some  feathers  from  the 
bird's  tail.  "What  did  you  do  that  for, 
devil?"  cried  the  rajah.  "It  was  not 
done  on  purpose,  Ungku."  said  the  boy. 
"Thou  art  marvellous  clever  ;it  repartee." 
quoth  the  prince;  and,  so  saying,  he  lifted 
a  billet  of  wood,  which  chained  to  be 
lying  near  at  hand,  and  smote  the  boy  on 
the  head  so  that  he  died.  "That  will 
teach  my  people  to  have  a  care  how  they 
use  my  fighting-cocks!"  said  the  rajah: 
and  that  was  his  servant's  epitaph.  "It  is 
a  mere  boyish  prank."  said  the  father  of 
the  young  rajah,  when  the  matter  was  re- 
ported to  him:  "and  moreover  it  is  well 
that  he  should  slay  one  or  two  with  his 
own  hand,  else  how  should  men  learn  to 
fear  him?" 

Very  graphic  also  is  the  description 
of  a  buffalo-fight,  and  we  can  only  re- 
gret to  be  unable  to  find  room  for  it 
here.  These  fights  are  unique  in  their 
way,  and  in  time  to  come  it  may  be  ex- 
peeled  that  they  will  be  made  illegal 
in  the  Peninsula  as  has  been  the  case 
elsewhere  with  similar  institutions. 
To  pass  a.  prohibitory  regulation,  how- 
ever, without  the  full  consent  of  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  Pahang.  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  understanding  on 
which  British  protection  was  accepted 
by  them.  The  government  is  pledged 
not  to  interfere  with  native  customs, 
and  the  sports  in  which  animals  are 
engaged  are  among  the  most  cherished 
institutions  of  the  people. 

Close  as  is  the  proximity  of  the 
States  on  the  East  Coast,  yet  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  Trengganu  and  Kelan- 
tan  differ  in  several  important  particu- 


lars, not  only  of  appearance  and  cos- 
tume, but  also  of  dialect  and  character, 
from  the  Pahang  Malay.  The  latter, 
in  his  unregenerate  state,  thinks 
chiefly  of  war,  intrigue,  and  the  sports 
which  his  religion  holds  to  be  sinful. 
The  teaching  of  Islam  holds  that  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  set  one  animal  to 
fight  writh  another;  but  as  many  Chris- 
tians at  home  love  to  indulge  in  the 
strong  drink  which  causes  them  to  dis- 
obey the  tenets  of  their  religion,  so 
also  the  Malay,  follower  of  Mahomet 
though  he  professes  to  be,  loves  sport 
of  any  kind.  No  one  knows  the  Pa- 
hang Malay  better  than  Mr.  Clifford, 
and  the  character  he  gives  him  of  a 
gambler  and  a  brawler  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  most  Europeans  who 
have  visited  the  country.  That  he  Is 
arrogant  to  excess  is  a  fact  so  well 
known  that,  even  among  Malays,  he 
of  Pahang  has  become  a  byword  for 
this  quality,  just  as  is  the  Kelantan 
Malay  for  dishonesty,  or  the  native  of 
Menangkabau  for  boastfulness.  Nor 
is  he  by  any  means  ashamed  of  his 
reputation,  being  overweeningly  proud 
of  himself,  his  country,  and  his  peo- 
ple. Ignorant,  unintellectual,  and  ir- 
religious, Mr.  Clifford  admits  him  to 
be.  Indeed  his  attendance  at  the 
mosque  has  to  be  enforced  by  the  in- 
fliction of  fines  for  any  absence  which 
cannot  be  justified  to  the  headman  of 
his  village.  Nevertheless  he  has  many 
good  qualities,  being  bold  and  reckless, 
sensitive  on  points  which  concern  his 
private  honor,  and  a  kind,  and  often 
too  indulgent  father.  He  is  generally 
loyal  to  his  chief,  though  too  prone  to 
take  offence,  and  where  he  really 
trusts  is  a  true  and  faithful  friend. 
His  religion  has  taught  him  to  be  clean 
in  his  habits,  and  he  is  most  particular 
with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  his 
simple  food,  while  he  is  a  cheerful 
companion  and  fond  of  a  jest  if  not 
made  at  his  own  expense.  Work  he 
hates,  but  yet,  as  Mr.  Clifford  says,  if 
when  promises  and  persuasion  have 
failed,  the  magic  word  krah  is  whis- 
pered in  his  ears,  he  will  come  without 
a  murmur,  and  work  really  hard  for 
no  pay,  bringing  with  him  his  own  sup- 
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ply  of  food.  Krah,  it  may  be  said,  is 
the  system  of  forced  labor  which  is  a 
State  perquisite  in  Malay  countries,  al- 
though it  is  seldom  exercised  in  States 
protected  by  the  British  government. 
When,  however,  some  public  work  is 
urgent,  the  British  magistrates  do  not 
hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
most  useful  and  economical  custom. 
Nor  does  the  Malay  resent  it,  as  our 
own  people  would  undoubtedly  do.  On 
the  contrary,  an  ancestral  instinct 
seems  to  prompt  liim  to  a  cheerful 
compliance,  when  on  no  other  terms 
whatever  would  he  permit  himself  to 
do  a  stroke  of  work. 

Tlie  natives  of  Trengganu  are  of  a 
very  different  type  from  the  men  of 
raining,  and  are  above  all  things  men 
of  peace.  So  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  make  money,  to  study,  and  to  earn 
a  livelihood  unmolested,  they  are  con- 
tent, nor  are  they  ever  disturbed  by 
that  excessive  loyalty  which  is  a  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Pahang.  From  earliest  infancy  the 
Trengganu  Malay  grows  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  books,  money,  and  trade, 
and  learns  to  bargain  and  haggle  for 
the  goods  in  which  he  deals.  As  the 
man  of  Kelantan  bears  among  Malays 
the  reputation  of  being  a  thief,  so  he 
of  Trengganu  is  known  for  an  un- 
scrupulous liar,  where  the  exigencies 
of  barter  make  lying  desirable.  The  in- 
habitants of  Trengganu  love  religious 
and  learned  discussions  of  all  kinds, 
while  such  sinful  sports  as  cock-fights, 
bull-fights,  gambling,  and  the  like,  are 
forbidden  by  law.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  they  do  not  really  lead  lives 
in  any  degree  more  clean  than  is  cus- 
tomary among  other  Malays. 

The  native  of  Kelantan,  again,  is 
coarser  grained  than  any  other  Malay. 
He  is  neither  so  self-respecting  nor  so 
sensitive  as  are  other  natives  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  is  excessively  good- 
natured,  and  stolid.  He  is  usually 
plain  of  face,  and  ungainly  of  body, 
and  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to 
his  own  native  buffalo,  if  the  sole  qual- 
ity of  good  temper,  for  which  that  ani- 
mal is  by  no  means  distinguished,  be 
excepted.       His   physical    strength      is 
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often  remarkable,  and  he  will  pole 
or  paddle  a  boat  for  many  hours  at  a 
stretch  without  those  constant  excuses 
for  stopping  which  generally  render  a 
river  journey  in  the  Peninsula  so  in- 
sufferably tedious.  But  perhaps  his. 
stupidity  is  that  feature  of  his  charac- 
ter which  most  strongly  impresses  it- 
self upon  the  European  observer.  Even 
the  blank  stare  of  the  English  yokel 
when  asked  an  unexpected  question 
fades  into  nothingness  as  compared  with 
the  look  of  appalling  vacancy  which  over- 
spreads the  visage  of  a  true  Kelantan 
when  addressed  by  the  Drang  Piitch, 
or  white  man.  This  no  doubt  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  difference  in 
dialect,  but  only  in  part,  for  it.  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  children  are  far 
readier  of  intelligence.  His  neighbors, 
according  to  Mr.  Clifford,  distinguish 
him  for  a  different  quality. 

To  his  neighbors,  however,  nil  the  other 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Kelan- 
tan Malay  are  completely  overshadow  e;l 
by  his  reputation  as  a  thief  among 
thieves.  In  vain  have  successive  genera- 
tions of  Kelantan  rajahs  cut  off  the  hands, 
feet,  and  heads  of  detected  or  suspected 
burglars  and  robbers;  in  vain  have  all 
sorts  of  stratagems  been  adopted  by 
travellers  as  precautions  against  thieves; 
and  in  vain  have  the  families  of  a  con- 
victed man  been  punished  for  the  deeds 
of  their  relation.  Men  with  flocks  and 
herds,  and  paddy  swamps,  and  fruit- 
orchards,  steal  if  they  get  the  chance  just 
as  much  as  does  the  indigent  peasant  who 
has  sold  his  last  child  into  slavery  for 
three  dollars  in  cash. 

In  the  sketch  entitled  "A  Tale  of  a 
Theft,"  Mr.  Clifford  gives  a  striking: 
and  powerful  picture  of  the  penalty 
which  a  Malay  thief,  real  or  suspected,, 
may  have  to  pay  for  his  detection. 
The  horrors  of  the  Bastille  or  the  In- 
quisition are  not  without  a  parallel  in 
the  Peninsula.  Indeed  the  former 
may  almost  be  said  to  fade  into  insig- 
nificance beside  the  terrors  of  a  Malay 
prison.  We  cannot  quote  the  hideous 
details  here.  That  such  things  exist 
we  may  not  doubt:  that  they  should 
be  known  to  those  who  may,  now  or 
hereafter,  have  the  power  to  abolish 
them   is    desirable;      but     nothing     is 
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gained  by  shocking  and  disgusting  the 
average  reader.  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  it  was  with  bitter  disappointment 
that  we  reached  the  end  of  the  sketch, 
and  learned  from  Mr.  Clifford's  closing 
sentences  that  he  had  himself  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  misery  of  the 
wretch  whose  tale  he  tells,  but  yet  had 
left  him  there  unaided  and  unfreed. 

Trengganu  and  Kelantan,  as  well  as 
the  other  Northern  States,  are  gen- 
erally held  to  be  subject  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  Siam.  They  still  claim  to 
be  independent,  however,  though  they 
send  the  bunga  amas,  or  golden  flower, 
to  Bangkok  once  in  three  years.  This 
tribute  consists  of  two  ornamental 
plants  with  leaves  and  flowers,  fash- 
ioned from  gold  and  silver,  and  their 
value  is  estimated  at  about  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  at  the  present  rate 
would  be  equal  to  about  £500  of  En- 
glish money.  The  sum  necessary  to 
defray  the  cost  of  these  gifts  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  poll-tax,  to  which  every 
adult  male  contributes;  and  the  pres- 
ents sent  in  return  from  Bangkok  are 
of  precisely  the  same  value,  and  of 
course  become  the  property  of  the 
rajah.  While,  however,  the  Siamese 
maintain  that  the  golden  flower  is  a 
direct  admission  of  suzerainty  on  the 
part  of  the  rajah  who  sends  it,  the 
Malay  chiefs  entirely  deny  this,  and 
hold  that  it  is  merely  a  token  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance. 

Of  the  thirteen  sketches  of  which  the 
book  consists,  the  palm  must,  we  think, 
be  awarded  to  "His  Heart's  Desire" 
and  "The  Story  of  Bay  an  the  Paro- 
quet." These  are  in  a  peculiar  way 
typical  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
and  on  their  literary  .side  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  pick  of  the  collection.  The 
former  is  the  tale  of  an  intrigue  be- 
tween one  of  the  sultan's  followers  and 
no  less  a  person  than  the  sultan's 
daughter  herself.  The  horrible  fate 
which  befell  the  luckless  Awang  Itain, 
and  how  he  and  his  master  were  sac- 
rificed upon  the  altar  of  a  woman's 
ungovernable  vanity,  are  admirably 
related.  The  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds a  Malay  court  is  well  indicated 
in  the  following  passage: — 


Tuan  Bangau's  position  was  a  curious 
one.  He  did  uot  desire  Tungku  Uteh  for 
herself;  she  was  his  king's  daughter,  and 
the  wife  of  a  royal  husband;  and  his  duty 
and  his  interest  forbade  him  to  accept  her 
advances.  If  his  intrigue  with  her  was 
discovered,  he  was  a  ruined,  if  not  a  dead 
man,  and  moreover,  he  was  at  this  time 
devoted  to  another  girl  whom  lie  had  re- 
cently married.  The  challenge  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  him,  however,  was  one 
which  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  his  code 
of  honor  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
refuse.  The  extreme  danger  which  lay 
in  such  an  intrigue  gave  him  no  choice  but 
to  accept  it.  That  was  his  point  of  view. 
''His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood,"  and 
no  self-respecting  Malay,  brought  up  in 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  an  inde- 
pendent Malay  state,  could  admit  of  any 
other  opinion. 

From  the  other  story  we  will  quote  a 
passage  wmich  serves  to  render  yet 
closer  the  comparison  our  author  loves 
to  draw  between  the  condition  of 
things  as  it  was  until  recently  among 
the  Malays  and  that  which  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 

Ha. van  the  Paroquet  was  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  a  Peng-lipor  Lara,  or 
Soother  of  Cares,  a  class  of  men  which 
is  fast  dying  out  in  the  Peninsula,  as  other 
mediaeval  landmarks  become  effaced. 
These  people  are  simply  the  wandering 
bards  and  minstrels,  who  find  their  place 
in  an  Independent  Malay  State  as  natu- 
rally as  did  their  prototypes  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
learn  by  rote  some  old-world  tale  which 
has  been  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth 
through  countless  generations,  and  they 
wander  from  village  to  village  singing  it 
for  pay  to  the  unlettered  people,  to  whom 
these  songs  and  stories  represent  the  only 
literature  which  comes  within  their  ex- 
perience. Such  minstrels  are  greatly 
loved  by  the  villagers,  who  hold  them  in 
high  honor,  giving  them  hearty  welcome, 
and  the  name  by  which  they  are  known 
in  the  vernacular  bears  witness  to  the  joy 
which  they  bring  with  them  whithersoever 
they  go.  Bayan's  real  name  was  Mat 
Saman,  but  wre  always  called  him  Bayan, 
which  means  the  Paroquet,  because  the 
tale  which  he  sang  told  of  the  wonderful 
doings  of  a  prince  who  was  transformed 
into    a    fabulous   bird    called    the    Burong 
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Agot,  and  whoso  attendants  were  the 
Paroquet  and  the  Pied-robin  (Murai). 

The  rest  of  the  tale  relates  how 
Rayan  was  brutally  murdered  in  cold 

blood  by  the  rajah's  son  whoso  jeal- 
ousy  he  had  provoked,  a  boy  described 
as  a  ,'nice-looking  youngster,  with  a 
slight  lisp,  a  manner  as  son  as  tioss- 
silk.  and  always  smartly  dressed  in 
pretty  Malay  garmeni- 

Leaving  now  these  anecdotes  of  the 
evil  ways  of  the  nobility,  let  us  take  a 
peep  at  the  description  of  an  ordinary 
wedding  among  the  people  which  is 
given  in  the  tale  entitled  "One  More 
Unfortunate."        The      exigencies 

wo  should  say.  have  compelled 
_-htly    to    abridge    Mr.    Clifford's 
spirited    narrative. 

One  day  in  July,  1893,  a  feast  in  honor 
of  a   wedd  :>eing  held,    and   the 

scene  was  a  lively  one.  The  head  and 
skin  of  a  buffalo,  and  the  pools  of  blood 
which  showed  when  Be  had  been 

dismembered,  were  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  foreground.  In  one  part  of  the  village 
two  men  were  posturing  in  one  of  the 
inane  sword-dances  which  are  so  dear  to 
all  Malays,  each  performance  being  a  sub- 

f  keen  criticism  or  hearty  admira- 
tion   to  th  The  drums  and 

meanwhile  beat  a  rhythmical  time, 
which  makes  the  heaviest  heels  long  to 
move    more    quickly,    and    the    onlookers 

ed  and  yelled  from  time  to  time  in 
shrill,  far-sounding  chorus.  .  .  .  All  the 
men  present  were  dressed  in  many-colored 
silks  and  tartans,  and  were  armed  with 
daggers.  .  .  .  In  a  Bala i  specially  erected 
for  the  purposes  of  the  feast,  a  number  of 

-.  and  pilgrims,  and  lebai.  thi- 
ef fictitious  religious  mendicants  whose 
members  are  usually  some  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  villages  they  inhabit,  were 
I  gravely  intoning  the  Koran  but 
stopping  to  chew  betel-nut,  and  to  gossip 
scandalously,  at  frequent  interval- 
The  bride  of  course  having  been  dressed  in 
her  best,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments, 
borrowed  from  many  miles  around,  which 

rved  to  deck  every  bride  in  the  dis- 
trict ever  since  any  one  could  remember, 
was  left  seated  on  the  geta.  or  raised  sleep- 
ing platform,  in  the  dimly-lighted  inner 
apartments,  there  to  await  the  ordeal 
known  to  Malay  cruelty  as  sanding.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom.— who  are  officially 


supposed  never  to  have  seen  one  another 
before,  though  no  Malay  who  respects 
himself  ever  allows  his  fiancee  to  be  finally 
selected  until  he  has  crept  under  her  house 
in  the  night  time  and  watched  her  through 
the  bamboo  flooring,  or  through  the  chinks 
in  the  wattled  walls — are  then  brought 
together  for  the  first  time.  They  are  led 
forth  by  their  respective  relations,  and 
placed  side  by  side  upon  a  dais  prepare  1 
for  the  purpose,  where  they  remain  seated 
for  hours,  while  the  guests  eat  a  feast  in 
their  presence,  and  thereafter  chant  verses 
from  the  Koran.  During  this  ordeal  they 
must  sit  motionless,  no  matter  how  their 
cramped  legs  may  ache  and  throb,  and 
their  eyes  must  remain  downcast  and  fixed 
upon  their  hands,  which,  scarlet  with 
henna,  lie  motionless  one  on  each  knee. 
...  It  is  a  point  of  honor  for  the  man  to 
try  to  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  his 
fiancee  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  with- 
out turning  his  head  a  hair's  breadth,  and 
without  appearing  to  move  an  e. 
The  bridegroom  is  conducted  to  the  bouse 
of  his  bride,  there  to  sit  in  state, 
by  a  band  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
some  of  whom  sing  shrill  verses  from  the 
Koran,  while  others  rush  madly  ahead, 
charging,  retreating,  capering,  dancing, 
yelling,  and  hooting,  brandishing  naked 
weapons,  and  engaging  in  a  most  realistic- 
sham  fight  with  the  bride's  relations  and 
friends,  who  rush  out  of  her  compound  to 
meet  them,  and  do  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  routed  until  they  have  made  a  fine 
show  of  resistance.  This  custom  doubt- 
as  its  origin  in  the  fact  that,  in 
primitive  states  of  society,  a  man  must 
seek  a  wife  at  his  risk  and  peril,  for 
among  the  Sakai  in  some  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  country,  the  girl  is  still  placed 
upon  an  ant-hill  and  ringed  about  by  her 
relations,  who  do  not  suffer  her  fiance  to 
win  her  until  his  head  has  been  broken  in 
several  pi; 

It  is  time  now  to  bring  this  paper  to 
a  close.  What  we  have  written  may 
serve  to  show  our  readers  where  they 
may  find  for  themselves  much  attrac- 
tive and  unhackneyed  detail  of  a  wild 
country,  as  yet  removed  from  the 
beaten  track,  and  enough  should  have 
been  said  to  prove  that  these  sketches 
are  interesting  even  exceedingly,  and 
that  they  indicate  the  possession  by 
the  author  of  both  ability  and  wide  ex- 
perience. 
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Yet  they  leave  out  much  that  would 
delight  the  reader  who  seeks  enlighten- 
ment upon  the  customs  and  the  char- 
acter of  a  people  rather  in  the  incidents 
of  their  domestic  life  than  in  tales  of 
extraordinary  horror,  though  told  by 
the  most  graphic  pen.  Most  of  them 
are  frankly  brutal,  and  amid  much 
that  charms  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  author  should  have  devoted 
his  gifts  and  knowledge  rather  to  com- 
piling a  sort  of  Malay  Newgate  Calen- 
dar, than  to  the  delineation  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  pleasing  and 
-elevating  nature  with  which  his  mem- 
ory ought,  by  his  own  account,  to  teem. 
Mr.  Clifford  speaks  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  his  deep  personal  affection 
for  the  Malay,  and  almost  moves  his 
reader  to  tears  by  the  pathos  with 
which  he  writes  of  the  pains  of  separa- 
tion from  the  people  of  his  adoption. 
Yet  the  tales  he  tells  are  tales  not  of 
high  emprise,  not  of  great  nobility  of 
character,  nor  of  self-sacrifice  and  per- 
sonal devotion,  but  stories  of  rapine, 
blood,  and  lust.  Let  us  hope  that  on 
.some  future  day  he  will  entertain  us 
with  other  etchings  showing  the  face 
rather  than  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
and  illustrating  that  lighter  and 
brighter  Bide  of  the  Malay  character 
for  which,  and  doubtless  with  good 
.  he  professes  so  much  admira- 
tion. 
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We  are  all  proud  of  Europe,  its  jii- 
ergy,  its  order,  and  its  mental  superi- 
ority, and  we  suppose,  looking  at  the 
world  as  a  whole,  the  pride  is  not  en- 
tirely unreasonable.  Europe  is  first 
among  the  continents,  and  this  not 
only  in  physical  force.  We  question. 
however,  whether  the  historian  of  the 
future,  if  he  knows  his  facts 
rately  and  is  impartial,  will  regard  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  as  deserving 
of  especial  laudation.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  probably  say  that  while 
individual  industry,  enterprise,  and 
ingenuity  considerably  advanced     the 


well-being  of  mankind,  the  action  of 
the  nations  was  chiefly  marked  by 
jealousy  almost  beyond  reason,  and 
timidity  almost  inconsistent  with  char- 
acter: and  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  he  has  been  too  severe.  Eurone 
is  governed  in  the  main  by  those  evil 
weaknesses.  The  jealousy  among  the 
peoples  in  particular  rises  almost  to  a 
mania.  It  is  positively  and  directly 
impeding  the  work  of  civilization  in 
Egypt,  in  Morocco,  on  the  Congo,  on 
the  Niger,  in  Eastern  Africa,  in  Central 
Africa,  and  in  Manchouria.  and  indi- 
rectly in  South  America,  in  New 
Guinea,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  all 
those  regions  no  European  nation  con- 
cerned can  take  any  step,  however 
needed  or  however  beneficial,  without 
fierce  remonstrances  from  some  other 
nation,  and  an  awakening  of  jealousies 
so  deep-seated  that  they  lead  to  threats 
of  war.  No  language  is  too  strong  to 
describe  the  jealousy  of  France  as  le 
the  British  advance  into  the  desert,  as 
to  everything  we  do.  or  rather  do  not 
do.  in  Siam,  or  as  to  any  question  what- 
ever which  arises  in  Tangier.  And 
even  France  is  calm  when  compared 
with  German  agents  in  Zanzibar,  or 
with  the  German  emperor  when  any- 
thing happens  which  arouses  what 
may  be  called  his  prophetic  jealousy  as 
to  the  ownership  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
Russia  is  more  quiet,  but  she  watches 
Great  Britain  everywhere  with  eyes 
that  never  sleep,  while  all  the  powers. 
including  even  Austria,  regard  all  ques- 
tions affecting  Turkey  in  the  attitude 
of  men  who  expect  to  see  themselves 
swindled  while  their  rivals  are  ag- 
grandized. By  the  consent  of  all  the 
well  informed,  the  entire  mass  of  mis- 
ery now  existing  throughout  the  old 
Western  Empire  of  Rome  could  be 
brought  to  an  end  almost  instantane- 
ously but  for  the  jealousies  of  the  pow- 
-  to  the  future  distribution  of  the 
territory.  It  is  not  true  to  say. 
sometimes  said,  that  these  jealousies 
are  policies,  or  that  the  root  of  the  evil 
is  that  the  causes  of  quarrel  are  ques- 
tions almost  of  existence.  The  nations 
are  just  as  jealous  about  trifles,  are  rn- 
raged   if  a   rival   gets   a    "concession." 
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quarrel  and  intrigue  over  every  possi- 
ble new  market,  and  go  beside  them- 
selves if  one  of  their  rivals  discovers 
a  new  gold  mine.  Nor  is  it  wholly  true 
to  say  that  the  jealousies  are  confined 
to  the  Foreign  Offices,  which  regard 
themselves  as  trustees,  and  must  raise 
disputes,  if  only  about  ancient  lights. 
or  casements,  or  rights  of  way.  If  the 
bulk  of  the  peoples  are  still  too  ig- 
norant to  (eel  suspicious  of  national 
rivals,  the  newspapers  must  be  to  some 
extent  in  accord  with  their  readers, 
and  the  newspapers,  not  excluding  our 
own.  are  just  as  full  of  jealousy  as  the 
Foreign  Offices,  comment  with  acrid- 
ity on  every  step  taken  by  a  rival  na- 
tion, as  involving  some  threat  in  the 
future,  and  are  full  of  fighting  venom 
if  Franco  sends  an  Officer  into  "Sa- 
niory's  country,"  or  Russia  hoists  her 
flag  on  a  square  mile  of  territory  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  America 
vaguely  "considers"  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.  It  is  jealousy,  and  nothing 
hotter,  which  paralyzes  Europe  in  Tur- 
key: jealousy  winch  prevents  Europe 
from  assuming  a  definite,  permanent, 
and  peaceful  leadership  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  jealousy  winch  forbids  such 
improvements  in  intercommunication 
as  would  really  hind  three  of  the  conti- 
nents together  in  close  and  civilizing 
bonds.  There  is  no  railway,  for  ex- 
ample, between  Europe  and  southern 
Asia  which  would  not  excite  a  storm 
of  diplomatic  protests;  while  even  Rus- 
sia, in  her  northern  loneliness,  is  half 
afraid  that  the  road  which  she  is  mak- 
ing for  herself  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
North  Pacific,  and  which  must  one  day 
extend  from  Hammerfest  on  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  may  be 
interrupted  by  threats  of  war. 

This  jealousy,  strong  as  it  is  and 
paralyzing  as  are  its  effects,  would  not 
be  so  ruinous  were  it  not  sharpened  by 
a  strong  admixture  of  fear.  The 
nations  seem  wholly  to  have  lost  their 
old  proud  self-reliance.  Every  one  of 
them  anticipates  invasion,  possibly  next 
week,  certainly  next  year,  and  every 
one  of  them,  except  perhaps  ourselves. 
arms  itself  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
resources.      The    Continental    world    is 


positively  crushed  down  with  arma- 
ments; every  new  discovery  in  explo- 
sives costs  millions  in  new  artillery  and 
new  rifles;  while  the  outlay  on  ironclads 
and  quick-firing  marine-guns  advances 
as  if  the  nations  believed  that  the  one 
which  voted  the  hist  shilling  must  in- 
evitably be  the  victor.  We  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  if  the  nations  of 
Europe  trusted  one  another  as  much  as 
citizens  trust  one  another  when  passing 
each  other  in  the  street,  Europe  could  be 
relieved  annually  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  taxation,  and  two  millions  at  least 
of  white  men  could  be  released  from 
unproductive  and  exceedingly  painful 
labor.  Not  only  can  this  not  be  done— 
not  only,  that  is,  cannot  armies  be  re- 
duced to  reasonable  proportions,  say  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  barracks  for 
every  twenty-five  millions  of  people- 
but  so  deep  is  the  fear,  so  imperfect  the 
self-relianco.  that  a  change  of  the  small- 
est moment  in  one  country  is  instantly 
imitated  in  another;  that  horses  and 
guns  are  counted  down  to  half  dozens: 
that  the  portentous  news,  "Herr  Krupp 
is  making  experiments,"  excites  a  thrill 
in  half-a-dozen  first-class  capitals,  and. 
if  confirmed,  will  set  all  dealers  in  de- 
structive chemicals  agog.  It  is  n  cer- 
tainty that  if  any  one  invented  a  rifle 
ten  per  cent,  better  than  those  now  used, 
the  whole  of  Europe  would  adopt  it. 
whatever  the  cost,  and  would  believe 
sincerely  that  the  power  which  obtained 
its  supply  first  would  instantly  invade 
the  others,  probably  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  There  is  no  confidence 
whatever  that  any  State  would  have  the 
fair  play  given,  for  instance,  in  the  old 
prize-ring;  indeed  a  quite  considerable 
proportion  of  the  taxes  is  expended  on 
preparations  for  what  is  called  "quick 
mobilization," — that  is.  on  readiness  to 
strike  before  an  enemy  is  ready,  or  to 
defend  oneself  against  an  unexpectedly 
sudden  blow,  which  is  so  universally  ex- 
pected that  there  is  throughout  Europe, 
outside  England,  a  popular  readiness  to 
hang  spies.  That  single  fact,  that  in 
every  city  of  the  Continent  the  rough 
populace  will  seize  and  maltreat  or  kill 
any  strange  artist  seen  sketching  any 
portion  of  a  fortress,  is  a  measure  of  the 
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depth  of  the  fear  which,  however  it  may 
be  veiled,  universally  prevails.  No 
people,  though  armored  to  the  teeth, 
feels  any  security,  or  apparently  any  of 
the  pride  which  would  have  induced  the 
fighting-men  of  old  to  abstain  from  com- 
plaints, to  trust  their  defences,  and  to 
possess  their  souls  in  patience  until  the 
attack  came.  All  Europe  is  in  the  state 
in  which  the  women  of  our  southern 
counties  were  when  Bonaparte  was 
nightly  expected  to  land,  a  state  com- 
pounded of  fury,  nerves,  credulity,  and 
a  very  clear  idea  how  terrible  the  re- 
sults of  an  invasion  actually  would  be. 
As  to  doing  anything,  such  as  restoring 
order  in  Turkey,  which  might  involve 
risk  of  a  quarrel,  the  nations  regard 
such  proposals  either  as  lunacies  or  as 
an  English  farmer  would  regard  a  pro- 
posal to  set  fire  to  a  cornfield  because, 
from  the  shrieks,  somebody  appeared  to 
be  committing  murder  under  shelter  of 
the  corn. 

The  cure?  The  very  worst  of  the 
situation  is  that  there  is  no  cure.  There 
is  no  visible  reason  why  it  should  not 
last  for  twenty  years.  The  nations. 
though  wearied  and  unhappy,  can  still 
struggle  on;  they  will  not  cease  to  be 
jealous  unless  by  some  miracle  they 
should  cease  to  be  poor,  and  no  means 
can  be  even  suggested  for  relieving 
their  fears.  They  cannot  make  their 
fortresses  stronger,  or  their  armies 
larger,  or  their  rifles  quicker  than  they 
are,  or  if  they  could,  their  rivals  would 
at  once  have  the  same  advantages. 
Statesmen  have  ceased  even  to  discuss 
projects  of  disarmament,  which,  indeed, 
can  have  little  reality  when  the  whole 
civil  population  has  become  a  drilled 
army  reserve,  and  a  third  of  it  could  be 
summoned  within  a  week  to  take  the 
field.  As  to  proposals  for  arbitration, 
they  are  regarded  as  fancies,  as  indeed 
they  are  till  a  tribunal  is  found  strong 
enough  to  give  a  sanction  to  its  decrees: 
while  as  to  a  new  law  of  war  ensuring 
that  time  shall  be  given  for  defence,  it  is 
a  useless  dream  of  the  philanthropists. 
The  nations  would  not  believe  that  in 
their  case  it  would  be  obeyed.  A  war 
that  would  exhaust  mankind  until  it 
would  consent  to  a  sullen  peace  is  the 


only  hope,  and  who  that  understands 
what  the  next  war  will  be  is  able  to 
accept  that  hope  as  a  source  of  conso- 
lation? Even  the  retrocession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  would  do  little  to 
eradicate  suspicion,  which  the  position 
of  Turkey  has  recently  deepened  and 
made  far  more  aggressive.  Twenty- 
five  years  have  not  dulled  the  sense  of 
dread  in  Germany  and  France,  and  we. 
at  least,  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
grow  dull  even  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury more.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  endure  and  wait,  and,  if  we  can,  to 
introduce  some  restrictions  into  our 
habitual  glorification  of  the  sense  and 
moderation  and  civilization  of  Europe. 
After  all,  if  we  have  no  faults  we  have 
at  least  weaknesses,  and  it  is  vain  to 
deny  that  they  cost  a  good  deal. 
Imagine  what  we  should  think  of  a  man 
who,  in  our  day  and  in  Europe,  spent 
one  half  of  his  free  income  in  paying  a 
patrol  to  guard  his  house.  Yet  we  are 
all  doing  that,  and  no  one  can  prove 
clearly  that  the  expense  is  not  required. 


From  The  London  Times. 
THE  THACKERAYS  IN  INDIA.1 

Sir  William  Hunter's  new  book  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  how  dry  official 

manuscript  records  can  be  made  to 
yield  up  the  romance  of  history,  or. 
more  strictly  speaking,  to  furnish  a 
series  of  brilliant  narratives  from  con- 
temporary documents.  It  has  long 
been  a  cause  of  regret  to  literary  men 
that  no  satisfactory  biography  of 
Thackeray  has  been  written.  The 
present  volume,  although  going  scarcely 
beyond  the  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood of  the  novelist,  gives  the  story  of 
his  grandfather,  father,  and  kinsmen 
with  a  realism  that  places  Thackeray 
and  the  family  surroundings  which  in- 
fluenced him  in  a  new  and  striking 
light.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
grandfathers    were    members    of    the 

i  The  Thackerays  in  India,  and  some  Cal- 
cutta Graves.  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter. 
K.C.S.I.;  M.A.,  LL.D.    H.  Frowde,  1897. 
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Bengal  Civil  Service  in  what  Sir  Wil-  1766,  and  in  1772  became  resident,  or 
tiara  Hunter  terms  the  heroic  epoch  of  first  "collector,"  of  the  lately  annexed 
Anglo-Indian   rule.    His   father  was  a    frontier  of  Sylhet. 


member  of  the  same  service  in  its 
transition  period  to  modern  times,  and 
of  his  father's  six  brothers  five  spent 
their  lives  in  India  and  died  there,  as 


The  serious  business  of  the  resident  of 
Sylhet,  or  "collector"  as  he  began  to  be 
called  in  1772,  was,  writes  Sir  William,  to 
hold  the  district  against  the  frontier  tribes 


*ls*)  did  his  father.    Of  his  father's  four  and  rebellious  chiefs.    Each  autumn   the 

sisters    who   reached    womanhood   two  hnimen   burst  out  upon  the  valley.  .  .  . 

married  Bengal  civilians,  the  husband  Murderous  affrays  still  took  place  between, 

of    the   third    was   attorney-general    in  the   Hindu    and    Mussulman    cultivators. 

Ceylon,    and    the    fourth    became    the  At  the  greater  festivals  of  the  rival  reli- 

mothcr  of  a   distinguished  member  of  gions    temples    were   sacked,    cows    were 

the  Calcutta  Council.  slain  within  the  holy  precincts,  mosques 

were    defiled,    and    bloody    reprisals    fol- 

The    Thackerays,    writes    Sir    William  lowed  on  both  sides.    It  must  be  reniein- 

HunTer,  thus  formed  a  typical  family  of  bered    that    when    Thackeray    went    to 

the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  the  days  of  Sylhet  in  1772  it  had  only   been   under 

John  Company.    They  threw  out  branches  nominal  British  control  for  six  years.    He 


into  the  sister  services,  military  and 
medical,  and  by  a  network  of  intermar- 
riages created  for  themselves  a  ruling  con- 
nection both  in  India  and  the  Court  of 


found   it  as  it   was  left  by   centuries  of 
native  rule. 

Thackeray's    grandfather,    who    bore 


Directors  at  home.    The  first  Thackeray  the    favorite    family     name,     William 

in  India  went  as  a  covenanted  civilian  in  Makepeace,  reduced  this  wild  region  to 

17»;»'».  and  four  of  his  sons,  with  at  least  order,  and  received  for  his  entire  ser- 

fourteen   of   his   descendants,   have  been  vice  of  ten  years   "less  than  a   single 

traced    in    the    same    profession.     While  year's  pay  of  a  Bengal  collector  of  the 


wandering  over  the  three  Presidencies,  I 
noted  down  some  of  their  many  appear- 
ances in  the  old  manuscript  records,  from 
the  Malabar  coast  on  the  extreme  south- 
west to  the  Sylhet  valley  in  the  far  north- 
vast    of    India.      No    published    account 


lowest  grade  in  the  present  century-" 
But  these  were  the  days  when  Indian 
civilians  drew  only  nominal  salaries, 
which  were  regarded  as  retainers  rather 
than  as  pay,  and  made  their  competence 


of  them:  but  I  have  been  allowed     »*  private  trade;  and  young  Thackeray 


to  make  use  of  a  private  family  book  of 
the   Thackerays,   compiled   chiefly  by   an 


made  his  fortune  in  Sylhet  by  furnish- 
ing the  well-known  lime-stone  of  the 


aunt   of   the   novelist.    The   two   sets   of    country  for  building  the  fort  and  rising- 


materials,    when    brought    together   from 
the    Indian    archives    and    the    domestic 


city    of    Calcutta,    and    by    supplying 
Sylhet   elephants    for   the   government 


papers,  furnish  a  curious  picture  of  one  of    troops.    His  successor,  the  Hon.  Robert 


those  powerful  and  compact,  but  now  al 
most  extinct,  family  corporations  which 
did  so  much  to  build  up  British  rule  in  the 
East. 


Lindsay,  made  a  still  larger  fortune 
there  by  adding  the  supply  of  timber 
from  the  Sylhet  forests  tor  shipbuilding 
to  his  other  government  contracts.  This 
The  result  is  a  book  that  reads  like  a  curious  period,  when  Indian  adminis- 
novel,  in  which  the  stirring  Anglo-  trators  combined  the  government  of 
Indian  life  of  the  last  century,  with  all  great  provinces  on  nominal  salaries 
the  local  scenery  of  courts  and  camps,  with  the  opulent  business  of  purveyors 
marches  and  sieges,  and  battlefields  is  to  the  Honorable  Company,  is  carefully 
touched  off  with  complete  knowledge  examined  by  Sir  William  Hunter  from 
by  a  skilful  hand.  A  very  impressive  the  contemporary  records,  and  made  to 
figure  is  Thackeray's  grandfather,  the  pass  vividly  before  our  eyes, 
elephant-catcher,  in  Sylhet.  This  gen-  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  story  of 
tleman,  the  sixteenth  child  of  Archdea-  the  many  Thackerays  in  northern  and 
•con  Thackeray,  head  master  of  Har-  southern  India.  It  seemed  to  be  their 
;row.  went  out  to  India  as  a  -writer"  in    lot  as  a  family  to  be  charged  with  the 
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establishment  of  British  rule  in  out- 
lying territories  and  with  the  settle- 
ment of  newly-annexed  or  turbulent 
provinces.  One  of  the  novelist's  uncles, 
the  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  great  land  settle- 
ment of  Madras,  and,  as  Sir  William 
Hunter  shows  from  the  records,  he  left 
the  mark  of  his  strong  individuality 
alike  in  southern,  and  central,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  that  presidency. 
But,  like  all  the  Thackerays,  he  loved  to 
be  in  a  fight.  When  a  young  '^assist- 
ant," hearing  of  a  murderous  affray  in 
a  fortified  village  near  his  camp,  he  has- 
tened to  the  gate  and,  being  refused 
admittance,  tried  to  climb  over  the  wall, 
'and  was  nearly  killed  in  the  attempt. 
Sir  Thomas  Munro.  when  blamed  for 
allowing  a  subordinate  to  run  such 
risks,  with  no  regular  escort,  replied 
that  he  would  give  Mr.  Thackeray  a 
guard,  "which  will  be  quite  sufficient  if 
he  does  not  try  to  scale  forts."  Another 
of  the  novelist's  uncles,  also  a  Madras 
civilian,  in  order  to  save  a  garrison  from 
extermination,  advanced  unguarded 
with  a.  flag  of  truce,  and  was  treacher- 
ously slain.  A  not  less  heroic  figure  is 
the  uncle  who  entered  the  Indian  army. 
never  rose  above  a  lieutenant,  yet 
served  long  enough  to  leave  behind  the1 
most  striking  picture  that  exists  of  a 
Bengal  regiment  in  the  old  time  and 
to  diea  hero's  death. 

In  1814  Lieutenant  Thomas  Thackeray 
took  part  in  the  Nepul  war.  Badly 
wounded  while  storming  a  frontier  fort  in 
October,  he  managed  to  scrawl  a  message 
home,  "Don't  be  afraid;  I'm  very  little 
hurt."  Then,  with  his  left  arm,  a  couple 
of  months  later;  "The  day  after  I  was 
wounded  I  received  your  letter  of  April  17, 
which  save  me  more  pleasure  than  my 
wound  gave  me  pain."  He  hopes  that 
"very  shortly  my  right  hand  will  be  able 
to  apologize  for  this  awkward  attempt  of 
my  left  to  express  my  affection  for  all  of 
you,  my  dear  sisters  and  brothers."  The 
right  hand  was  never  to  apologize.  De- 
spite its  disablement.  Lieutenant  Thack- 
eray insisted  on  going  into  action.  On 
December  27.  1814,  our  troops  were  driven 
hack  from  a  Nepalese  stockade.  He  vol- 
unteered  to   cover  their   retreat   with   his 


Light  Company,  against,  says  the  record, 
"a  strong,  over-powering  column  of 
Goorkhas."  Nine  times  he  charged  the 
enemy,  and  eight  times  he  stopped  their 
pursuit.  In  the  ninth  the  company  seems 
to  have  fairly  cut  its  way  through  their 
line,  and  was  surrounded  by  their  whole 
force.  Thackeray  and  his  gallant  ensign 
fell  "and  fifty-seven  of  his  brave  sepoys." 
The  regiment  rescued  his  body,  and,  de- 
fying every  rule  of  caste,  testified  their 
admiration  for  their  champion  by  them- 
selves carrying  his  corpse  to  tne  grave. 

Amidst  all  the  picturesque  adventures 
of  the  family,  from  their  administrative 
successes  and  gallant  deaths  in  the  last 
century  to  the  rescue  of  our  women  and 
children  from  Afghan  snows  in  the 
present,  every  Thackeray  proved  him- 
self a  sturdy  Englishman,  with  his 
"roots  deep  down  in  the  manly  life  of 
the  Yorkshire  moorlands." 

The  story  of  Thackeray's  father  is 
especially  full  of  interest  and  lifelike 
action,  for  in  it  Sir  William  Hunter  has 
to  deal  with  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Ganges  valley,  in  which  he  himself 
served  and  which  he  has  described 
from  the  local  manuscript  records  in  his 
brilliant  "Annals  of  Rural  Bengal." 
Perhaps  even  more  striking  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  grandunclos.  Rennell.  one 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
a  fortune-seeking  age,  and  Peter  Moore, 
guardian  of  the  novelist,  and  the  friend 
of  Sheridan,  a  retired  civilian,  whose 
financial  adventures  and  ruined  old  age 
would  seem  to  have  suggested  the  last 
chapters  of  "The  Newcomes."  The 
noble  ancestry  of  the  Richmond- Webbs 
on  the  grandmother's  side,  the  kinsman 
Beecher,  the  hero  of  the  Bengal  famine 
of  1770.  the  talented  but  ill-fated  uncle 
who  wrote  for  the  Englishman  when 
first  founded  by  Stocqueler,  and  a  score 
of  delicately  finished  vignettes  of  the 
men  and  scenes  of  the  time,  carry  us 
lightly  from  chapter  to  chapter,  without 
any  hint  of  the  labor  their  production 
must  have  involved. 

Nor  does  Sir  William  shrink  from  lay- 
ing bare  from  the  contemporary  records 
the  miserable  factions  with  which 
Philip  Francis  and  his  quarrelsome  and 
scurrilous  colleagues  almost  ruined  the 
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government   of  Warren  Hastings.    "If    to    make,    unloved,    an    empire 

any  doubt.'"  he  says,  -still  exists  as  to    William  Hunter  writes:— 

the  identity  of  Francis  with  Junius  in 

England,    he   stands    revealed   an    un- 

a 

free  from  the  fear  of  the  pillory,  and 

with  his  ears  safe  from  the  hangman's 


Sir 


In  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  pent-up 
hashed  Junius  in  Bengal,  a  Junius  set    ^ttlement  no  reputation  was  too  high,  no 

fate  too  tragic,  to  escape  the  ravening 
tusk  of  slander.  How  these  poor  people 
hated  their  great  men!  They  stoned  their 
The  twenty-one  years'  combat  pr0phets;  to  be  mentioned  was  to  be  de- 
bet ween  Francis  and  Hastings,  in  famed.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we 
winch  Frauds  Started  with  every  ad-  turn  from  what  was  said  ahout  the  found- 
vantage  on  his  side  is  summarized  in  ers  of  the  British  power  in  India  to  what 
some     burning     sentences,      in     pages    they  did.    Whatever  their  failings  or  their 

falsehoods,  the  libellers  and  the  libelled 
dwell  very  quietly  with  each  other  now. 
The  defamed  lie  as  cool  as  their  detainers. 
If  our  Calcutta  graveyards  are  not  temples 
of  reconciliation  they  are,  at  least,  sanc- 
tuaries  of   silence.    And   alike    for   some 


21:— 

The  first  act  of  the  drama  extended  over 
six  years,  and  closed  in  1780  with  the  re- 
treat   of     Francis    to    England,    outma- 


honor    by    slanderous     tongues,     perhaps 
silence  is  most  merciful. 


aoeuvred  in   Council:   beaten  at  his  own    hard    mean  ambitions  which  they  cover 
weapon,   the   pen:    leaving   his   two   allies     and   for  some   noble   nameg   done   to   m 
IClavenng  and  Monson]  m  their  graves; 
and   carrying    on    his    body   the   mark    of 
Hastings    pistol    shot.       The    second    act 
lasted    fifteen    years,    and    ended    in    17!>.~> 

with  the  acquittal  of*  Hastings  on  every 

eharge     by    the     House    of     Lords.  .   .  . 
Within  three  years  after  Francis  landed 


As    we   have   already    indicated,    the 

ease  and  simple  polish  of  Sir  William 

Hunter's  style  conceal  all  traces  of  the 

severe  labor  bestowed  on  the  researches 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  William  confident    b     which  the  vifforous  and  smvhic  pic. 

That  he  held  the  reversion  of  India,  death       *  .  ,  "  ,  -  _.     . 

.    ,    .  .       ,  ,  .        lA    i    i'«u      m        tures  given  in  the  volume  of  paist  men 

had  stripped  him  of  the  last  of  his  allies  ,  ,     ..  T    ,. 

and  he  stood  at  bay.  alone!     It   was  the  aU'd    ****    time*    in    Indla    have    been 

memory  of  These  Indian  graves  and  the  evolved.     It    is    a     brilliant    piece    of 

lmllet  which  he  put  into  Francis's  right  literary  work. 

side    that    stirred    Hastings    to    his    stern 

summary  of  the  struggle:  "My  antagonists  __ 

sickened,  died,  and  fled." 


The  fierce  conflicts  amid  which  the 
earlier  founders  of  British  rule  in  India 
did  their  work  also  pass  under  review. 
Admiral  Watson,  "who  turned  the  sea 
entrance  to  Bengal  into  a  British  high- 
way:" his  gallant  little  midshipman 
••Billy"  Speke;  the  patriotic  surgeon 
Hamilton,  who  would  only  accept  as  a 
fee  from  the  Mogul  emperor  "a  grant 
of  privileges  to  his  countrymen;"  Job 
Charnock.  the  founder  of  Calcutta, 
"who  stands  forth  in  the  manuscript 
records  as  a  block  of  rough-hewn 
British  manhood."  each  in  turn  is  made 
to  live  again  in  the  stirring  environment 
of  the  Thackerays  in  India ;  and  we  are 
told  of  their  heroisms  and  their  sorrows, 
ourselves,  as  it  were,  standing  beside 
their  graves.  Their  sorrows  pre- 
dominated.   "It  was  their  hard  destiny 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
WHAT  ARE  FULGURITES? 

In  a  few  museums  of  Europe  and 
America  there  are  to  be  seen  curious 
objects  which  resemble  fossilized 
branches  of  trees,  but  they  are  mot  of 
vegetable  origin.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered in  1711  by  Hermann,  the  pastor 
of  a  church  at  Massel,  Silesia.  As  a 
rule  they  are  of  a  glassy  nature, 
generally  hollow  throughout,  and  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass. 

These  objects  are  termed  fulgurites 
(L/at.  fulgur,  lightning).  The  Germans 
term  them  blitzrohren,  signifying  light- 
ning tubes.  Curiously  enough,  they  are 
rarely  mentioned,  even  in  prominent 
scientific  treatises.  Their  formation  is 
very  easily  accounted  for.  When  a 
flash  of  lightning  strikes  sandy  soil,  so 
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enormous  is  its  heat  that  it  instantly  To  the  ordinary  unscientific  mind  it  is 
vitrifies  the  quartz  particles  with  which  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  re- 
it  comes  in  direct  contact,  converting  fractory  substance  as  common  sand  or 
them  into  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  sandstone  could  in  an  instant  be  melted 
-lass  of  rather  poor  quality.  These  to  glass,  but  when  we  consider  the 
vitreous  tubes  vary  in  length  from  enormous  energy  of  a  flash  of  "forked 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  in  some  cases  lightning,"  the  fusing  effect  is,  after  all, 
they  have  been  found  to  extend  to  a  not  so  surprising. 

depth  of  even  thirty  feet.    Their  diam-  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  electro- 

eter  ranges  from  the  size  of  a  goose  motive  force  of  such  a  flash  must  be 

quill  to  about  four  inches.  about  three  and  a  half  million  volts,  and 

When  Alexander  Von   Humboldt,  at  the  current    fourteen    millions    of   am- 

the  risk  of  his  life,  climbed  the  pre-  peres,  or  to  put  it  in  popular  phrase, 

cipitous  peek  of  the  Nevada  de  Zoluca  some  electricians   have   estimated   the 

in  Mexico,  he  found  fulgurites  upon  it.  energy  as  equal  to  a  blow  of  3,284,182 

Charles    Darwin    also    mentions    these  horsepower!    This  estimate  is  probably 

singular  objects  in  his  book  of  travels,  far  too   high  (enough  to  volatilize  the 

Fulgurites  are  not  only  produced  in  silicon  of  the  sand),  as  the  following 
sandy  strata,  but  are  also  found  in  more  case  seems  to  indicate, 
compact  rocks.  Among  these  latter  Somewhat  recently,  during  a  thunder- 
such  objects  are  naturally  of  slight  storm  at  Klausthal,  in  Germany,  a  flash 
depth,  and  frequently  are  no  more  than  struck  a  wooden  pillar  and  melted  two 
a  thin  glassy  coating  on  their  surface,  nails  instantly.  From  the  mass  of  the 
Indeed  the  effect  of  lightning  on  some  nails  and  the  heat  required  to  melt 
rocks  is  to  produce  a  sort  of  enamel,  them,  Dr.  Grottewitz,  an  electrician, 
which  sometimes  assumes  a  bead-like  calculated  that  they  could  only  be  fused 
form.  artificially  by  an  electric  current  of  two 

Fulgurites  occur  in  great  abundance  hundred    amperes,    at    a    pressure    of 

on    the    summit    of    Little    Ararat     in  twenty  thousand  volts.    This  amount  of 

Armenia.    The   rock   being  there   soft  energy  applied  for  one  second  is  equal  to 

and    porus.    blocks  a   foot   or   more    in  five  hundred  horse  power,  and  applied 

length  can  be  obtained  which  are  per-  for    the   one-tenth   of   a   second    would 

I'orated  in  all  directions  by  little  tubes  represent    five   thousand   horse   power, 

filled   with  bottle-green  glassy   matter  So,  if  we  suppose  the  effect  took  place 

resulting  from  fusion  of  the  rock  itself,  in    the  one-hundredth  of  a   second,    it 

In  the  Smithsonian  Museum  at  Wash-  would  represent  a   force  of  fifty  thou- 

ington,  D.  C,  United  States,  there  is  on  sand  horse  power.    Another  noteworthy 

view  a  small  specimen  which  looks  as  fact   is,   that  fulgurites   are  in  almost 

though  it  had  been  bored  by  the  ship-  every  instance  found  to  terminate  in  an 

worm    (Teredo),  the  holes   being  filled  underground    stream    or    reservoir    of 

with  a  glass-like  substance.  water.    Hence  it  appears  that  subter- 

On  the  Sahara   desert  fulgurites  are  ranean   waters  play  no  inconsiderable 

found  in  nearly  every  conceivable  shape  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  as  con- 

and  size.    Some  are  thirty  or  more  feet  doctors  of  electricity,  thereby  aiding  in 

in  length,  and  four  inches  across  at  their  the  restoration  of  electrical  equilibrium 

thickest   part.    Others    are    not    larger  over  wide  areas. 

than  a  lead  pencil,  and  there  are  yet  The  nature  of  fulgurites  was  not  ex- 
others  of  the  proportions  of  a  knitting  plained  till  this  century.  Since  then 
needle.  These  objects  are  of  more  than  they  have  repeatedly  been  examined 
ordinary  interest,  since  competent  immediately  after  the  lightning  had 
authorities  on  physics  usually  consider  struck.  Savart  produced  fulgurites 
fulgurites  as  furnishing  a  good  index  as  experimentally  about  1830  by  passing 
to  the  size  and  force  of  the  lightning  strong  electric  discharges  through  fine 
stroke  which  produced  them.  sand. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  SPORTS  OF  YOUNG   ANIMALS. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bab- 
bling, pleasant  accounts  of  bow  ani- 
mals make  their  little  beds  and  perform 
a  thousand  agreeable  antirs  bo  that 
gossiping  copy  may  be  found  for  fam- 
ily magazines.  A  learned  German— 
asor  of  philosophy  at  Giessen— has 
pondered  long  over  the  sports  of  young 
animals,  and  has  made  Ins  reflections 
into  a  book;  He  is  not  the  first  philos- 
opher who  has  given  the  crowing  and 
kicking  of  babies  a  place  in  a  system. 
Schiller  and  Herbert  Spencer,  to  omit 
many  others  to  whom  our  professor 
nil  justice  in  his  laborious  pages, 
held  that  youth  was  a  time  of  frolic, 
because  in  youth  more  nervous  energy 
was  manufactured  than  was  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  a  sober,  deco- 
rous life.  The  overflow  of  superabun- 
dant energy  expressed  itself  in  the 
capers  and  antics  for  which  the 
learned  felt  bound  to  provide  an  ex- 
planation. The  new  authority  is  ready 
to  admit  the  redundant  energy  of 
youth,  but  he  believes  himself  to  have 
-one  deeper  into  the  nature  of  t lungs. 
If  one  set  out  for  a  constitutional  and 
return  panting  and  exhausted,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  not  a  constitutional 
tor  which  one  set  out.  If  a  puppy  spin 
round,  chasing  its  tail  until  it  lie.  the 
mere  wreck  of  a  puppy,  gasping  on  the 
lawn,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  more  in 
the  business  than  an  outflow  of  super- 
abundant energy.  The  business  goes 
on  not  only  till  the  excess,  but  all  the 
available  energy,  has  been  worked  off. 
Put  shortly,  the  new  theory  is  that  the 
games  of  animals  are  a  preparation  for 
after-life. 

In  pre-Darwinian  days,  when  in- 
stinct was  accepted  as  a  complete  and 
perfect  gift  of  Providence  to  the  lower 
creatures,  a  compensation  to  them  for 
the  absence  of  intellect,  it  was  found 
hard  enough  to  draw  a  line  between 
unreasoning  instinct  and  the  almost 
automatic  result  of  intelligent  habit. 
Now  that  no  part  of  the  mental  or  bod- 
ily equipment  of  creatures  is  regarded 


as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  the  exist- 
ence of  gradations  between  instinct 
and  intelligence  has  become  an  ex- 
pected tiling.  Professor  Groos  consid- 
ers that  a  large  part  of  the  play  of 
young  animals  finds  explanation  in  the 
necessity  of  modifying  instincts.  The 
higher  an  animal  may  be  in  the  scale 
of  life,  the  more  varied  become  its  re- 
lations to  surrounding  tilings  and  the 
less  suited  to  changing  circumstances 
becomes  a  mechanical  and  rigid  in- 
stinct. If.  however,  there  is  a  period 
of  youth  during  which  inherited  in- 
stincts may  be  used,  not  for  the  serious 
matters  of  life,  but  merely  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  redundant  energy,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  rigid  system  to  be 
modified  and  altered.  Thus,  on  his 
view,  the  existence  of  a  childhood  is 
necessary  if  a  flexible  intelligence  is  to 
take  the  place  of  a  mechanical  instinct, 
on  the  old  theory  animals  played  be- 
cause they  were  young;  on  the  new 
theory  animals  must  have  a  period  of 
careless  youth  in  order  that  they  may 
play.  And  thus  the  familiar  distinc- 
tion, true  in  a  broad  sense  although  im- 
possible to  apply  universally,  between 
instincts  as  needing  no  practice  and 
intelligent  habit  as  requiring  practice 
gains  a  new  meaning.  The  instinct  of 
a  creature  with  practically  no  period 
of  youth  must  he  complete  and  ready 
for  immediate  use.  A  moth  or  but- 
terfly, for  instance,  emerges  from  the 
cocoon  fully  formed  and  mature;  its 
larval  life  as  a  caterpillar,  so  far  as 
habits  are  concerned,  bears  no  relation 
to  the  adult  life,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
dried  its  wings  it  must  set  about  the 
exact  duties  of  maturity.  It  must  fly, 
choose  its  mate,  recognize  the  food- 
plants  for  itself  or  upon  which  to  lay 
its  eggs  infallibly,  or  it  will  die  without 
leaving  progeny.  The  stimulus  to 
these  duties  is  inborn,  imperative  and 
needing  no  practice,  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  instinctive  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.  The  mammal  or 
bird,  however,  passes  through  a  period 
of  youth  during  which  it  lias  no  im- 
mediate duties  to  perform  and  is  cared 
for  by  its  parents. 
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706                                    Sons  of  the  Sea. 

SONS  OF  THE  SEA.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

Sons  of  the  sea,  our  fathers  spread  their  Awhile  I  saw  the  Spirit  of  the  Age; 

wings  His   look    was    bountiful;    he    seemed    in 

And    sailed    afar,    sea    robbers    and    sea  might 

kings;  An    early   god.    Earth    quickened    in    his 

Sons  of  the  sea.  she  deemed  Them  children  sight. 

still,  He  took  Time's  ancient  book,  and  page  on 

And  worked  with  them  her  will.  page 

Or  fratricidal  war  he  vowed,  with  rage 

Here  were  their  raven  flags  unfurled,  and  That  gods  may  feel,  he  would   expunge, 

here  and  write 

Rested   in   peace  the  long-ships,    fraught  Anew.    "No   more    shall    greed    the    fair 

with  fear  world  blight," 

To  dwellers  in  the  Southland,  where  they  He  cried,  "or  less  than  equal  good  engage 

came  Man's  future  thought  for  man.    Twas  for 

With  slaughter  and  with  flame.  my  birth 

The  years  have  been  in  travail;  thus  at 

Here  by  the  blue  marge  of  the  waves  they  ^ast 

He,  I  show  the  destined  way,  long  sought  with 

The  grim  sea  rovers  who  crept  home  to  pain, 

die;  To  re-create  the  Golden  Age  amain." 

Her  best  beloved,  within  her  bosom  deep,  Time  sighed,   remenib'ring  Spirits  of  the 

The  strong  sea  caught  to  sleep.  Past, 

And  murmured,  "-Man  is  man.  and  earth  is 

Their  dragon-ships  sailed  forth  and  came  earth. 

no  more —  F.  W.  Beauchamp  Gordon. 

Shattered,    perchance,   upon    some    alien  Speaker. 
shore; 

Their  deeds,  undying  as  their  mother-sea,  

Shape  our  world's  destiny. 

Still  through  the  shouting  of  the  tempest  SICKNESS. 

runs  Treading  the  track  which   winds  austere 

An  echo  of  the  voices  of  her  sons;  and  slow, 

Heroes  who  fell  among  the  clanging  ships,  Over   the   serried    mountain-heights    of 

The  war-shout  on  their  lips.  life, 

Up  the  grim  ice  stair,  or  upon  the  knife 

Men.  who  are  lords  of  earth,  she  holds  in  Of  jagged  rock,  that  cleaves  the  treaeh- 

t lira  11.  erous  snow — 

To  every  shore  they  gather  at  her  call:  Black   clouds   above,    and    roaring    floods 

Lords  of  the  land,  they  better  love  to  be  below — 

The  servants  of  the  sea.  When  the  heart  sickens  in  the  profitless 

strife 

Servants  and  lovers,  they  would  live  and  With    elements    which    neither    love    nor 

die  know, 

Between  the  strong  sea  and  the  open  sky.  And    goal    nor    summit    in    many    days 

Free  as  her  waves  they  hail  her,  and  re-  appears: 
joice 

With  multitudinous  voice.  I  have  got  down  into  a  quiet  vale, 

Where  trees  are  green,  and  silvery  waters 

Mother  and   Mistress,   dear  to  man   and  flow, 

bird,  A  vale  of  joy,  though  called  a  vale  of 

I  too  have  heard  the  voice  my  fathers  tears: 

heard.  Voices  of  heaven  float  upon  the  gale. 

By  thy  long  beaches  thou  hast  made  me  And  in  the  fold  of  hills,  to  hush  my  fears 

free  Stands  Death,  with  offer  of  relief  from 

Of  all  thy  mystery.  woe. 

Duncan  J.  Robertson.  Robert  Forman  Horton. 

Longman's  Magazine.  Good  Words. 


The  Psychology  of  Feminism, 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FEMINISM. 

The  Soul  of  Woman,  its  Sphinx-like 
ambiguities  and  complexities,  its  man- 
ifold contradictions,  its  sorrows  and 
joys,  its  vagrant  fancies  and  never-to- 
be-satisfied  longings,  furnish  the  lit- 
erary analyst  of  these  days  with 
inexhaustible  material.  Above  all  do 
the  sex-problem  novelist  and  the  in- 
trospective biographer  and  essayist 
revel  in  the  theme.  Psychology— word 
more  blessed  than  Mesopotamia— is 
their  never-ending  delight;  and  modern 
woman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  those 
who  claim  to  know  most  about  her,  is  a 
sort  of  walking  enigma,  is  their  chief 
suoject  of  investigation.  Her  ego,  that 
mysterious  entity  of  which  she  is  now 
only  just  becoming  conscious,  is  said 
to  remain  a  terra  incognita  even  to  her- 
self; but  they  are  determined  to  ex- 
plore its  inmost  recesses.  The  pioneers 
of  this  formidable  undertaking  must  of 
necessity  be  women.  Man,  great, 
clumsy,  comical  creature  that  he  is, 
knows  nothing  of  the  inner  springs  of 
the  modern  Eve's  complicated  nature. 
He  sees  everything  in  her,  we  are  told, 
without  comprehending  anything,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  often  he  cannot 
even  express  his  ignorance  in  good  En- 
glish. Man  possesses  brute  force, 
woman  divine  influence,  and  her  nature 
is  in  closer  relation  with  the  infinite 
than  the  masculine  mind.  He  is  an 
"utter  failure,"  while  her  womanhood 
"almost  guarantees  to  her  a  knowledge 
of  the  eternal  verities,"  which  he  can 
only  hope  partially  to  attain  to  through 
woman. 

Obviously,  therefore,  it  is  to  women 
writers  that  we  must  look  for  the 
solution  of  what  is  termed  the  "fem- 
inine enigma,"  and  more  especially  to 
their  more  recently  published  works. 
It  is  only  lately  that  woman  has  really 
begun  to  turn  herself  into  her  books. 
A  (Jerman  authoress,  whose  interesting 
work  I  shall  deal  with  presently,  ob- 
serves that  the  great  feminine  intellects 
of  former  years  simply  followed  in 
man's  footsteps,  and  philosophized  and 
preached  after  the  manner  of  the  lead- 
ing male  thinkers  of  the  dav.    A  well- 


known  authoress  of  our  time,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  may  be  said  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  quite  different  with  modern 
women's  booiss  of  the  introspective 
type.  No  man,  were  he  the  greatest 
genius  alive,  could  write  them,  and  in 
them  the  true  spirit  of  feminism  dwells. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  their  multitude,  the 
subject  of  the  sex's  psychology  is  so 
far  only  scratched.  As  Mrs.  Roy  Dev- 
ereux  tells  us  in  her  book,  "The  As- 
cent of  Woman,"  "the  first  loyal  lumi- 
nous word  is  still  to  write  about 
.  woman;"  and  even  this  talented  author- 
ess has  exhausted  her  energies  in  fram- 
ing a  few  syllables  of  the  message 
which  must  be  left  to  some  future  seer 
to  deliver.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
hoped  that  this  fascinating  science  of 
feminine  psychology  is  now  approach- 
ing the  stage  of  rapid  and  continuous 
development. 

In  olden  days  woman  was  less 
troubled  about  the  nature  of  her  soul, 
possibly  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it 
was  then  considered  doubtful  if  she 
possessed  such  a  thing.  Mohamme- 
dans, for  instance,  used  to  be  credited 
with  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  the 
feminine  soul.  Their  Prophet,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accused  of  justifying 
their  scepticism,  although  Sale  tells  us 
that  once  when  he  looked  down  into  hell 
he  perceived  the  majority  of  its  den- 
izens to  be  women.  Doubtless  this  un- 
courteous  vision  occurred  to  him  after 
a  tiff  with  Ayesha.  In  much  later  days 
a  celebrated  archbishop  described 
woman  as  "a  creature  that  cannot 
reason  and  pokes  the  fire  from  the  top;" 
and  there  are  people  who  now  urge  me 
to  treat  the  subject  of  her  soul  and  its 
attributes  after  the  manner  of  Snakes 
in  Ireland!"  Again,  the  American 
woman  is  regarded  by  many  people  as 
the  highest  development  of  modern 
feminism,  yet  she  is  frequently  accused 
of  being  soulless.  A  recent  writer  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  points  out  that 
she  has  failed  to  inspire  the  classical 
literature  even  of  her  own  country,  as 
the  female  characters  of  the  great 
American  novelists  were  drawn  from 
English  or  Continental  sources:  and  the 
reason,  he  thinks,  must  be  sought  in  tue 
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lack  or  depth  in  her  nature.  An  Amer- 
ican girl  in  a  recent  novel,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  opines  that  she  has  no  soul, 
"only  digestion."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
average  European  appears  to  find  the 
Transatlantic  Undine  sufficiently  cha  rul- 
ing. He  marries  her,  even  though, 
owing  to  her  congenital  defect,  he  can- 
not vivisect  her  soul  in  three-volume 
novels.  The  American  woman,  as  we 
see  her  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  is 
usually  an  exotic  of  the  "orchidaceous 
type;"  but,  speaking  generally,  we  may 
regard  the  vexed  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  feminine  soul  as  being  now 
finally  set  at  rest.  In  order,  however, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the 
matter,  the  lady  writer  has  for  some 
years  past  been  busily  occupied  in  bar- 
ing her  soul  for  our  benefit.  And  not 
only  baring  it,  but  dissecting  it,  analyz- 
ing and  probing  into  the  innermost 
crannies  of  her  nature.  She  is  forever 
examining  her  mental  self  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. Her  every  thought  and  im- 
pulse, her  fleeting  whims  and  fancies, 
along  with  the  deepest  fountains  of  her 
feeling,  and  above  all  her  grievances, 
are  set  forth  in  naked  black  and  white. 
The  monotony  of  her  life,  its  narrow- 
ness of  interest,  the  brutality  and  self- 
ishness of  man,  the  burden  of  sex,  and 
the  newly  awakened  consciousness  of 
ill-usage  at  Nature's  hands,  form  the 
principal  subjects  of  her  complaint;  and 
the  chorus  of  her  wailings  surges  up  to 
heaven  in  stories,  poems,  and  essays 
innumerable.  Their  dominant  note  is 
restlessness  and  discontent  with  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things;  and  that  there  is 
some  reason  in  it  few  will  be  found  to 
deny.  Man  has  no  idea  what  it  feels 
like  to  be  a  woman,  but  it  will  not  be 
her  fault  if  he  does  not  soon  begin  in 
some  degree  to  understand. 

The  glory  of  woman  in  olden  days,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul,  was  her  hair.  The 
glory  of  the  woman  of  to-day,  as  por- 
trayed in  sex-problem  literature,  is  her 
"complicatedness."  To  be  subtle,  in- 
scrutable, complex— irrational  possibly, 
but  at  any  rate  incomprehensible— to 
puzzle  the  adoring  male,  to  make  him 
scratch  his  head  in  vexation  and  won- 
•nt  as  to  what  on  earth  she  will 


be  up  to  next,— this  is  the  ambition  of 
the  latter-day  heroine.  She  is  con- 
sumed with  a  desire  for  new  expe- 
riences, new  sensations,  new  objects  in 
life.  Like  Evadne  in  "The  Heavenly 
Twins,"  she  "wants  to  know;"  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  core  of  truth;  to  dive  deep 
down  into  the  sacred  heart  of  things, 
and  to  learn  their  true  sequence  and 
meaning.  But  in  spite  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  her  intellect  she  remains  a  being 
of  transient  impulses  and  more  or  less 
hysterical  emotions.  Curiously  enough, 
in  all  this  mystification  of  hers,  which 
to  the  uninitiated  appears  sheer  puzzle- 
headedness,  some  weird  witchery  is 
supposed  to  lurk.  Her  lover,  poor  fel- 
low, is  baffled  by  her  elusive  and 
contradictory  spirit;  he  understands 
nothing  of  the  perpetual  conflict  within 
her,  the  canker  of  mysterious  care  that 
gnaws  at  her  heart,  her  immense  yearn- 
ings, and  great  vague  thirst  for  heaven 
alone  knows  what.  The  dualism  of  her 
nature,  half  instinct,  half  intellect— for, 
as  Mrs.  Roy  Devereux  explains,  modern 
woman  is  not  one  incomprehensible,  but 
two  incomprehensibles— is  all  Greek  to 
him.  He  endures  her  tantrums  as  best 
he  may,  though  his  simple  self  would  be 
better  mated  with  an  open-hearted, 
natural  woman,  who  wore  her  heart 
upon  her  sleeve,  than  with  an  animated 
riddle  or  an  enigma  in  flounces  and 
furbelows.  For,  be  it  understood,  love 
itself  fails  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
her  being,  and  Mr.  Spooner's  flirtations 
with  Miss  Up-to-date  in  no  way  give 
him  the  key  to  the  feminine  abstraction 
of  which  she  is  the  external  garniture. 
And  it  is  good  for  him  that  it  should  be 
so,  else  he,  too,  might  suffer  the  pangs 
of  disillusionment.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, the  solution  of  the  feminine  conuu- 
drum  is  a  less  hopeless  task  than  for- 
merly for  the  bewildered  and  slightly 
irritated  male;  and  the  present  year  has 
given  birth  to  at  least  two  books  which 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  in  some 
respects  is  the  "Ascent  of  Woman,"  by 
Mrs.  Roy  Devereux,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  already.  It  is,  to  begin 
with,  a  distinctly  clever  book.  It  con- 
tains much  shrewd  observation,   while 
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the  style  is  polished  and  epigrammatic 
to  a  fault,  and  replete  with  the  curiosa 
felicitas  of  decadentism.  But  it  is  less 
with  the  manner  than  with  some  of  the 
matter  of  these  essays  that  I  am  now 
concerned,  as  much  in  them  will  be 
news  to  a  great  many  people.  They 
originally  bore  the  title  of  "Dies  Dom- 
inae,"  and  they  are  dedicated  to  "The 
most  dear  vision  of  Her  that  shall  be." 
Signs,  I  think,  are  not  wanting  that  the 
dies  dominse  will  dawn  before  very 
long,  and  in  that  case  "She  that  shall 
be"  will  most  probably  appear  as  "She- 
who-must-be-obeyed."  The  authoress 
does  not  profess  to  dispel  the  cloud  of 
mystery  which  envelops  her  subject, 
but  she  does  raise  for  our  benefit  a 
corner  of  the  veil  which  shrouds  the 
Great  Arcanum  of  the  feminine  soul. 
The  picture  thus  revealed  is  a  curious 
one,  and  she  is  aware  that  her  method 
of  presenting  it  is  likely  to  arouse  the 
resentment  of  her  fellow-women;  but 
she  Is  prepared  to  face  the  consequences. 
There  is  so  much  to  say  about  woman 
which  has  never  yet  been  said,  that  the 
truth  that  is  in  her  must  out;  and,  like 
Lucifer  the  light-bringer,  she  feels 
bound  to  fulfil  her  mission  of  illuminat- 
ing a  people  that  now  sit  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  concerning  the  psy- 
chology of  feminism. 

The  most  characteristic  portions  of 
the  book  are  those  dealing  with  the 
great  sex-problem,  as  it  is  called. 
"Man,"  says  Mrs.  Roy  Devereux.  is  apt 
to  "rail  at  the  sexlessness  of  the  New 
Woman;"  but,  if  we  may  take  her  as  a 
trustworthy  guide,  the  charge  is  a  base- 
less one.  For  with  the  awakening  of 
her  intellect  "there  has  been  a  coinci- 
dent awakening  of  the  senses.  .  .  . 
Every  problem  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
brought  to  the  edge  of  this  newly  ac- 
quired consciousness,  and  the  she- 
animal  is  abroad  cursing  man's 
monopoly  of  the  joie-de-vivt*e."  More- 
over, the  instincts  of  fidelity  are  not  in 
her.  "TO  every  season  its  book  and  its 
bonnet;  why  not  also  its  love?" 

So  at  each  renascence  of  passion  her 
spirit,  drifting  among  the  ghosts  of  dis- 
embodied kisses,  has  a  faint  foretaste  of 


those  yet  to  come.  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of 
her  consciousness.  With  that  realization 
of  her  nature's  complexity  comes  the 
prescience  that  no  man  will  ever  learn  it 
through.  ...  It  is  only  the  man  who  "in 
love's  deep  woods  will  dream  of  loyal 
life." 

This  tribute  to  his  constancy  will 
doubtless  be  as  agreeable  to  the  much- 
abused  male  as  it  is  unexpected.  My 
only  doubt  is  whether  the  perfidious 
creature  deserves  the  compliment.  In 
another  strangely  eloquent  passage, 
which  I  quote  in  full,  we  have  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  tumult  raging  in  the 
modern  Eve's  bosom. 

At  the  moment  woman  seems  still  to  be 
floating  amid  the  mists  of  her  lost  illusions, 
on  fire  with  the  passion  of  the  impossible, 
sick  unto  death  of  her  outworn  ideals,  and 
girt  about  with  the  incense  of  strange 
prayers.  Having  forsworn  the  service  of 
love  she  would  still  retain  the  beauty  of 
life,  and  wander  over  "the  crooked  hills 
of  delicious  pleasure"  without  forfeiting 
the  old-world  sanctuary.  She  would  sin 
and  yet  not  suffer;  she  would  pluck  the 
"roses  and  raptures"  of  passion,  and  yet 
be  white  of  soul.  But  until  she  learns 
that  love  cannot  be  bought  at  store 
prices,  she  will  drift  deathwards  unde- 
lighted  and  unshriven — a  follower  after 
empty  symbols  and  impotent  divinities. 
Yet  will  this  quickened  consciousness  lead 
eventually  to  her  perfecting. 

To  those  who,  like  the  writer,  were 
brought  up  in  the  Sarah  Grandian 
school  to  believe  in  the  moral  and 
mental  perfection  of  the  modern  incar- 
nation of  the  feminine  spirit,  these  in- 
discreet revelations  came  as  a  sad 
shock.  They  appeared  originally  in  the 
form  of  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view entitled  "Dies  Dominse;  The  Value 
of  Dove,  by  a  Woman  of  the  Day;"  and 
I  remember  that  the  editor  appended 
thereto  a  homily  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
joinder by  Lady  Jeune  as  a  wholesome 
corrective.  As  might  be  expected, 
Lady  Jeune  disputed  entirely  the 
accuracy  of  the  picture.  Indeed,  to  find 
its  counterpart  one  would  probably 
have  to  search  in  the  miscellaneous 
gallery  of  feminine  portraiture  with 
which    modern  fiction  supplies  us.      I 
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need  only  mention  a  few  of  the  types, 
for  their  names  have  become  household 
words;  the  wom&D  who  did.  who  didn't; 
who  would,  who  wouldn't,  or  would  if 
she  could;  the  girl  who  desires  matri- 
mony, but  shrinks  from  its  obligations; 
and  the  lady  who  yearns  tor  mother- 
hood, if  only  it  could  be  managed  (vide 
••Keynotes")  "without  a  husband  or  the 
disgrace;  ugh.  the  disgusting  men!" 
These  searching  studies  in  the  sexual 
emotions  of  young  ladies  are.  I  fear,  a 
source  of  merriment  to  the  masculine 
mind,  but  their  popularity  with  the 
gentler  Bex  survives  alike  their  constant 
iteration  and  the  gibes  <>f  the  scoffer. 
Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale,  the 
infinite  variety  <>!'  the  sex-problem  novel 
or  essay. 

The  second  half  of  "The  Ascent  of 
Woman"  is  less  striking  than  the  lirsr. 
The  mission  of  the  authoress  (every- 
body who  writes  nowadays  must  have 
a  mission)  seems  to  be  to  recall  to  the 
daughter  of  Eve  that  ideal  of  beauty 
which  she  has  partially  lost.  The  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  is  new  a  ruin,  says 
Mrs.  Roy  Devereux  in  her  grandil- 
oquent way.  and  the  world  has  long 
since  ceased  to  pour  libations  to  the 
goddess.  But  the  religion  of  the  woman 
of  the  future  will  be  the  service  of 
beauty  through  the  medium  of  comely 
apparel,  and  the  gospel  of  the  authoress 
may  be  termed  the  Gospel  of  the  Higher 
Chiffon.  Her  contention,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  that  the  adornment  of  the 
female  form  is  as  legitimate  an  end  of 
art  as  sculpture  or  painting;  and,  after 
all.  is  not  a  man-milliner  just  as  much 
an  artist  in  his  way  as  a  Royal 
Academician? 

Another  treatise,  on  the  same  subject, 
to  which  I  should  like  to  introduce 
readers  of  "Maga."  is  "Modern 
Woman,"  by  Fru  Marholm  Hansson. 
It  consists  of  six  psychological  sketches 
of  famous  modern  women  of  various 
nationalities.  These  sketches  display 
much  insight,  sympathetic  yet  discrim- 
inating withal,  into  the  characters  they 
portray;  and  there  is  a  level-headedness, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  about  them 
which  is  somewhat  unusual  in  similar 
studies  of  feminine  psychology.    Some 


of  Fru  Hansson's  views  will  probably 
be  deemed  old-fashioned  by  pioneers  of 
the  "woman  movement,"  but  she  al- 
ways writes  kindly  and  sympathetically 
of  her  heroines,  even  when  their  ideas 
are  least  in  harmony  with  her  own. 
Her  types  are  selected  from  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  representative 
women  of  the  day,  who  struck  out  a 
line  of  their  own  in  life.  The  results 
of  their  originality  Fru  Hansson  does 
not  consider  to  be  satisfactory.  She 
disapproves  of  the  Ibsenite  theory  of 
female  individualism,  and  asserts 
roundly  that  "a  woman  who  seeks  free- 
dom by  means  of  the  modern  method  of 
independence  is  generally  one  who 
desires  to  escape  from  a  woman's  suffer- 
ings." In  the  case  of  the  gifted  people 
whose  lives  are  depicted  in  her  book, 
she  says  that  the  "woman  question 
caused  an  unnatural  breach  between 
the  needs  of  the  intellect  and  the  re- 
quirements of  their  womanly  nature. 
Most  of  them  succumbed  in  the  strug- 
gle." 

Of  these  deviations  from  the  feminine 
norm  the  most  interesting,  to  my  mind, 
is  Sonia  Kovalevsky.  Fru  Hansson  de- 
scribes her  as  the  greatest  woman 
genius  of  the  century.  The  story  of 
her  life  is  a  mournful  one.  Born  of  a 
rich  and  noble  Russian  family,  her 
marvellous  talent  for  science  and 
mathematics  soon  developed  itself. 
Like  so  manjr  ladies  in  fiction,  and  not  a 
few  out  of  it,  she  was  possessed  of  "an 
immense  undefined  thirst,"  which  at 
first  took  the  form  of  a  thirst  for  study. 
At  eighteen  she  made  a  formal  mar- 
riage with  a  man  who  for  seven  years 
was  a  husband  to  her  in  name  only. 
During  all  this  time  she  worked 
feverishly  and  continuously  and  after 
his  death  in  1880  she  was  appointed 
lecturer  at  the  university  at  Stock  hoi  m. 
Here  commenced  her  friendship  with 
Fru  Edgren-Leffler,  the  subject  of  the 
last  sketch  in  the  book,  and  in  collabo- 
ration with  her  Sonia  entered  on  her 
literary  career.  In  1888  she  was 
awarded  the  Prix  Bordin  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  in  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  French  mathematicians, 
but  even  this  splendid  triumph  failed 
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to  bring  her  happiness  or  content- 
ment. 

The  sad  story  of  the  closing  years  of 
her  life  is  told  with  much  pathos  by  Fru 
Hansson,  and  I  must  leave  her  to  draw 
her  own  moral  therefrom.  Sonia  had 
grown  tired  of  mathematics,  and 
wanted  to  forget  all  about  them.  She 
had  also  become  tired  of  mystic  love, 
and  too  late  ''wanted  to  be  a  woman 
and  possess  a  woman's  charm." 
Finally,  after  various  unfortunate  ex- 
periences, she  became  ill,  worn  out  with 
nervous  and  mental  exhaustion,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

Another  Russian  woman,  less  re- 
markable in  many  ways  than  Sonia 
Kovalevsky,  is  probably  much  better 
known  in  England.  Among  all  our 
modern  literary  ebullitions  of  feminine 
fretfulness  one  stands  out  pre-eminent. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  present 
im  rospective  craze  with  reference  to  the 
soid  of  woman  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Marie  Bashkirtseff's  journal. 
One  well  remembers  the  appearance  of 
that  extraordinary  book,  so  irritating  in 
some  respects,  and  yet  so  touching  in 
its  utter  abandonment  of  self-revela- 
tion. It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  young  girl, 
hopelessly  vain,  self-centred,  neurotic, 
and  (Egotistical;  for  if  ever  there  was 
a  victim  of  morbid  ego-mania,  as  Max 
Nordau  has  it.  it  was  poor  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff.  "As  for  me,  I  am  always  ex- 
cited," she  cries;  "I  want  to  live  faster, 
faster,  fast.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  love  only  my- 
self:"  it  is  all  I,  I,  I,  throughout  the  five 
hundred  pages  of  the  journal.  Her 
every  action  was  ordered  for  effect,  and 
with  a  view  to  description  in  her  diary 
the  same  evening.  The  book  sold  like 
wild-fire.  "All  the  tired  and  discon- 
tented women  of  the  time  recognized 
themselves  on  every  page,  and  for  many 
of  them  Marie  Bashkirtseff's  journal  be- 
came a  kind  of  secret  Bible,  in  which 
they  read  a  few  sentences  every  morn- 
ing, or  at  night  before  going  to  sleep." 
Not  a  very  satisfactory  Bible,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  literature  of  hysteria  is 
always  sure  of  its  public,  and  she  was 
symptomatic  of  a  restless  and  fretful 
age.  With  all  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
beauty,  perfect  breeding,  and  marvel- 


lous talent,  she  yet  made  shipwreck, 
like  Sonia,  of  her  life.  She  developed 
her  individuality,  like  any  Ibsenite 
neuropath,  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples of  the  "triumphant  doctrine  of  the 
ego,"  and  fretted  herself  into  the  grave 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Her  self- 
absorption  amounted  to  a  disease,  and 
outraged  nature  exacted  the  penalty 
remorselessly.  Tedious  as  the  whole 
thing  is  in  a  way,  I  know  of  few  things 
sadder  than  her  despairing  soliloquies 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume.  She 
felt  herself,  to  quote  Fru  Hansson's 
pathetic  words,  "ever  alone  in  the  midst 
of  an  everlasting  void,  hungering  at  the 
table  of  life,  spread  for  every  one  ex- 
cept herself,  standing  with  hands  out- 
stretched as  the  days  passed  'by  and 
gave  her  nothing;  youth  and  health  were 
fading  fast,  the  grave  was  yawning,  just 
a  little  chink,  then  wider  and  wider,  and 
she  must  go  down  without  having  had 
anything  but  work,  constant  work, 
trouble  and  striving,  and  the  empty 
fame  which  gives  a  stone  in  the  place  of 
bread." 

Besides  the  untimely  fate  of  these  two 
Russian  ladies,  Fru  Hansson  mentions 
three  other  northern  authoresses  of 
talent  who  all  committed  suicide;  but 
whether  this  was  the  result  of  too  much 
psychologizing  or  over  self-absorption 
does  not  appear. 

Concerning  Mrs.  George  Egerton.  who 
is  to  my  mind  the  ablest  of  our  women 
writers  of  the  neurotic  school,  Fru 
Hansson  writes  with  critical  yet 
sympathetic  insight.  The  authoress  of 
"Keynotes"  (Punch  profanely  nick- 
named it  "She  Notes")  is  essentially  a 
womanly  writer.  Her  gifts  are  intui- 
tive rather  than  intellectual,  and  she 
owes  nothing  whatever  to  the  reason  or 
the  research  of  man.  Her  perceptions 
are  of  the  nerves,  for,  like  some  of  her 
favorite  Swedish  and  Norwegian  au- 
thors, she  personifies  our  modern  ner- 
vousness, and  her  best  characters  are 
quivering  bundles  of  nerves.  The 
reader  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  the 
autobiographical  character  of  her  writ- 
ings, redolent,  as  they  are,  of  the  spirit 
of  discontent  and  disillusionment. 
Stories  of  the  "Keynotes"  type,   espe- 
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cially  the  more  artistic  ones,  are  mono- 
logues, as  it  were.  The  writers  seem  to 
be  relating  their  own  mental  expe- 
riences, like  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  concealment.  The 
mood  varies  in  these  books — sometimes 
tender,  sometimes  sorrowful,  some- 
times vicious,  as  though  the  authoress 
would  like  to  scratch  or  slap  somebody; 
but  they  are  always  purely  subjective, 
or  else  rapid  generalizations  from  lim- 
ited experience.  Like  all  introspective 
work  of  the  kind,  Mrs.  Egerton's  ap- 
bo  women  far  more  than  to  men, 
for  her  instinct  enables  her  to  perceive 
the  fundamental  traits  of  woman's 
nature.  Of  these  traits  the  deepest  and 
most  ineradicable,  it  appears,  is  her 
"eternal  wildness,  the  untamed  prim- 
itive savage  temperament  that  lurks  in 
the  mildest,  best  woman."  Mrs.  Roy 
Devereux  also  asserts  that  woman  is  at 
heart  a  barbarian,  and  her  affinity  in 
many  respects  to  her  remote  ances- 
tresses is  insisted  on  by  other  lady 
writers.  Backwards  across  the  ages, 
remarks  one  of  them,  her  gaze  flashes 
recognition  to  "the  grand  untamed  eyes 
of  the  primeval  woman,"  whose  free- 
dom from  the  restraints  of  civilization 
some  of  our  revolt£es  would  seem  to 
envy.  Only  one  man,  we  are  told,  "has 
had  sufficient  instinct  to  bring  to  light 
this  abyss  in  woman's  nature,"  a  poet 
named  Barbey  D'Aurevilly,  and  he, 
poor  fellow,  was  never  understood. 
This  seems  to  be  the  usual  fate  of  people 
with  very  complex  natures  in  both 
sexes.  They  make  a  study  of  incom- 
prehensibility, and  raise  mystification 
to  the  level  of  a  fine  art,  and  then  com- 
plain because  they  are  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  why  this  somewhat 
commonplace  trait  of  wildness  should 
be  called  an  "abyss,"  except  that  all 
terms  denoting  profundity  and  im- 
mensity are  deemed  appropriate  to  the 
feminine  soul,  which  possesses  many 
other  fundamental  characteristics  be- 
sides that  of  wildness.  It  is  volcanic, 
for  instance,  in  its  nature,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  neurotic  novelists,  and 
as  some  men,  I  am  given  to  understand 
have  occasion  to  know.  I  notice,  by 
way  of  illustration,  that  one  young  lady 


describes  herself  as  "a  bundle  of  elec- 
tric currents  bursting  forth  in  all 
directions  into  chaos."  This,  however, 
strikes  me  as  a  somewhat  daring 
metaphor.  Personally,  I  should  be  con 
tent  to  liken  the  spirit  of  feminism  to  a 
river,  now  flowing  tranquilly  will) 
every  passing  sentiment  and  Impression 
mirrored  on  its  placid  surface,  now- 
surging  tumultuously  onwards — but  al- 
ways prodigiously  deep. 

Another  characteristic,  according  to 
Fru  Marholm  Hansson,  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt,  "and  that  is  an  intense 
and  morbid  consciousness  of  the  ego  in 
woman."  Mrs.  Egerton  is,  of  course,  a 
great  believer  in  the  Scandinavian  doc- 
trine of  the  ego.  Self-sacrifice  is  out  of 
fashion  altogether  in  our  modern  school 
of  novelists  and  self-development  has 
taken  its  place.  This  consciousness  of 
the  self  is  of  recent  growth;  it  was  un- 
known to  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers, who,  says  Mrs.  Devereux, 
"knew  as  little  about  their  sensations  as 
a  cabbage  does  about  its  growth."  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  it  feels  like 
to  be  conscious  of  your  ego,  so  I  must 
content  myself  with  simply  chronicling 
the  phenomenon  without  commenting 
upon  it.  It  has  always  been  under- 
stood that  the  best  sign  of  all  being 
right  with  a  man's  heart  or  liver  is. 
that  he  should  not  be  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing such  things;  and  to.be  conscious 
of  your  ego  must  be  a  much  more 
serious  matter.  I  remember  that  Max 
Nordau  classes  egomania  as  among 
the  leading  stigmata  of  degenera- 
tion, so  doubtless  this  newly  aroused 
consciousness  lies  at  the  root  of  our 
modern  introspectiveness,  and  accounts 
for  many  of  the  strange  things  that 
neurotic  people  do  both  in  real  life  and 
in  fiction. 

The  last  of  these  psychologic-il 
sketches  is  that  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
woman,  Fru  Edgren-Leffler.  It  strikes 
me  as  less  interesting  than  most  of  the 
others,  perhaps  because  the  authoress 
is  less  in  sympathy  with  the  type  of 
feminism  that  it  deals  with.  This  type 
is  analogous  in  some  respects  with 
those  heroines  in  recent  novels  who  are 
afire  with  the  new  altruism,  and  talk 
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Poor  Law  Reports  and  Parliamentary 
Blue  Books  at  great  length  to  their  lov- 
ers. In  her  early  days  Fru  Leffler  was 
the  champion  of  the  Swedish  Woman's 
Rights  movement,  and  interested  her- 
self in  all  the  "isms,"  such  as  socialism, 
anarchism,  theosophy,  positivism,  and 
atheism;  but  late  in  life  she  seems  to 
have  learned  that  the  highest  altruism, 
as  well  as  the  truest  happiness,  for 
women  lies  in  performing  the  duties  of 
wife  and  mother.  Fru  Hansson  uses 
the  story  of  her  life  to  enforce  her 
favorite  theory— namely,  that  individ- 
ualism in  woman  is  a  mistake,  because 
she  cannot  exist  alone,  being  "spirit- 
ually and  mentally  an  empty  vessel, 
which  must  be  replenished  by  man."  I 
try  to  picture  to  myself  what  Mrs. 
Sarah  Grand's  feelings  must  have  been 
if  ever  she  read  this  sentence.  One 
fears,  too,  lest  the  dissemination  of  such 
views  should  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
man,  and  tend  to  make  the  creature 
more  insupportable  than  ever.  Fru 
Hansson,  however,  is  most  emphatic  on 
the  point,  and  asserts  that  those  ladies 
who  seek  to  exert  their  influence  by 
main  force,  and  "manifest  a  desire  to 
dispense  with  man  altogether,"  are  act- 
ing most  imprudently.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  delicate 
point,  though  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Eve  without  Adam,  or  v^ce  versfi, 
might  after  a  while  find  even  Paradise 
a  bore.  Anyhow,  Fru  Leffler  seems  to 
have  grown  to  this  opinion,  for,  though 
as  a  disciple  of  Ibsen  she  had  raged 
against  the  unhappiness  of  married  life, 
she  fell  violently  in  love  at  the  age  of 
forty,  and  abandoned  her  active  cham- 
pionship of  the  rights  of  feminism  in 
order  to  enjoy  "liberty,  love,  and  the 
South"  in  Italy.  Unfortunately,  like 
Sonia  Kovalevsky,  she  died  young,  but 
her  closing  days  were  unclouded  by 
grief;  for  "the  woman's  rights  woman 
sang  a  hymn  to  the  mystery  of  love,  and 
the  last  short  years  of  happiness,  too 
soon  interrupted  by  death,  were  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  long  insipid  period  of 
literary  production." 

There  is  another  point  on  which  the 
authoresses  of  the  two  books  under  con- 
sideration   are    at    variance    with    the 


modern  champions  of  their  sex.  Mrs. 
Grand,  among  others,  has  maintained, 
with  much  insistence  and  great  wealth 
of  pathological  detail,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  unhappiness  and  the  ailments 
of  women  are  due  to  their  want  of  occu- 
pation. There  is  much,  no  doubt,  to  be 
said  for  this  contention,  though  work 
regarded  as  a  cure  may  be  worse  than 
the  disease  when,  as  so  often  is  the 
case,  it  means  overwork.  Fru  Hansson 
is  evidently  no  great  believer  in  the 
"weary  path  or  study"  for  women;  and 
certainly  work  brought  neither  health 
nor  happiness  to  Sonia  Kovalevsky  or 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  in  spite  of  their  in- 
tellectual triumphs.  As  for  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereux,  she  simply  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  any  woman  really  loving  work  as  an 
end  in  itself.  "To  say  that  she  loves 
work  better  than  liberty  and  leisure  is  a 
pathetic  pretence.  .  .  .  Surely  the  fact 
that  the  New  Woman  is  always  trying 
to  persuade  herself  that  work  is  a  bless< 
ing  when  she  knows  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  it  is  a  curse,  is  one  of  the  saddest 
of  'life's  little  ironies.'  "  Who  shall  de- 
cide when  such  eminent  doctors  dis- 
agree? 

Having  thus  in  cursory  fashion  re. 
viewed  the  various  mental  phenomena 
exhibited  in  woman's  writings  on  her- 
self, one  is  tempted  to  ask,  What  is  the 
purport  or  origin  of  all  this  super- 
subtlety  and  microscopic  self-examina- 
tion? Why  should  people  take  such  in- 
finite pains  to  make  themselves 
miserable?  and  wThy  should  woman,  in 
particular,  so  "persistently  parade  her 
'scourged  white  breast'  "  for  our  inspec- 
tion? Is  it  simply  a  symptom  of  the 
fret  and  fever  of  modern  life?  of  the 
restlessness  and  discontent  which 
seem  to  have  got  so  deep  a  hold  of  us 
all?  We  all  love  to  be  parading  our 
burdens  and  to  say,  "See  what  a  heavy 
load  I  bear!"  just  like  those  old  people 
who  are  continually  prating  of  their  ail- 
ments. The  world  is  very  hollow  and 
empty,  and  we  must  all,  especially  the 
ladies  amongst  us,  be  very  sad,  to  judge 
from  the  books  and  plays  that  delight 
the  public.  Morbid  pessimism,  subdued 
or  paroxysmal,  is  the  dominant  note, 
alike  of  the  "new"  fiction  and  the  new 
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psychological  drama.    It  expresses  it- 
self  in   the    worship   of   ugliness,    the 

minute  and*  almost  exclusive  delineation 
of  what  is  gloomy  aud  squalid  in  life, 
and  the  strange  affection  exhibited  by 
so  many  writers  for  the  gutter  and 
who  lie  therein.  The  Scandi- 
navian authors  set  the  fashion,  with 
ti  eir  wonderful  talent  tor  "pathological 
hunting  in  the  terra  incognita  of  the 
human  soul,"  but  they  found  plenty  of 
imitators  in  this  country.  The  ideal 
writer  in  the  eyes  of  the  neurotic  school 
is  a  sort  of  literary  mosquito,  whose 
••intellectual  antenna'"  probe  greater 
depths  of  agonized  human  nature  than 
anybody  else.  He  catches  the  suffering 
reader  on  the  raw,  so  to  speak,  and 
makes  him  skip.  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing how  a  brutal  Hyperborean,  named 
Strindberg,  is  said  to  have  probed  so 
deeply  into  the  recesses  of  the  feminine 
soul  that  his  victims  fairly  shrieked 
with  anguish  and  vexation.  However. 
as  we  learn  from  the  "Ascent  of 
Woman,"  •'you  cannot  probe  to  the  heart 
of  life  without  making  a  wound;"  and 
these  homoccea-like  mental  vivisection- 
is  ts.  with  their  faculty  of  always 
"touching  the  spot."  would  much  rather 
make  the  wound  than  not  probe  at  all. 
Whenever  a  book  or  a  play  of  this  sort 
(•nines  out,  it  sets  all  the  decadents 
chattering,  and  they  call  it  profoundly 
convincing  and  significant;  whereas,  if 
they  were  not  decadents,  they  would 
call  it  simply  dismal  and  disgusting. 
There  are  two  recent  novels,  very  differ- 
ent in  some  respects,  but  both  exces- 
sively morbid,  which  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate my  meaning:  Mrs.  Egerton's 
"Discords"  and  Mr.  Hardy's  "Jude  the 
Obscure."  To  read  them,  one  would 
think  that  the  only  fleeting  moments  of 
happiness  the  authors  enjoy  is  when 
they  can  invent  some  new  thrill  or 
shudder.  Their  characters  move  about 
in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  gloom. 
They  not  only  torture  themselves  and 
each  other,  but  the  hand  of  Destiny  lies 
heavy  upon  them.  They  are  driven  by 
fate,  circumstance,  or  the  Zeitgeist: 
playthings  of  the  inexplicable,  of 
heredity,  and  everything  else  that  is  un- 
pleasant.   Never  for  an  instant,  regard- 


less of  their  doom,  can  these  wretched 
victims  sport,  for  the  spirit  of  humor  is 
not  in  them.  They  may  "take  love  as 
an  anodyne  to  deaden  the  agony  of 
thought,"  but  the  result  is  always 
equally  depressing,  for  their  malady  is 
the  malady  of  despair. 

We  have  lately  been  witnessing  a 
slight  recrudescence  of  the  Ibsen 
"boom;"  so,  being  naturally  interested 
in  the  father  of  the  new  psychology.  I 
attended  a  matinee  of  "Little  Eyolf"  at 
the  Avenue  theatre.  I  arrived  early, 
but  found  the  house  already  full.  There 
was  a  small  sprinkling  of  males,  but 
woman  had  assembled  in  force  to  do 
honor  to  the  master  who  headed  the  re- 
volt of  her  sex.  The  new  culture  and 
the  newest  chiffon  were  alike  repre- 
sented in  the  audience,  proving  that 
intellectual  womanhood  has  listened 
to  Mrs.  Roy  Devereux  and  once  more 
begun  (did  it  ever  cease?)  to  beautify 
itself  in  real  earnest.  Through  a  forest 
of  colossal  and  befeathered  hats  I  ob- 
tained occasional  glimpses  of  the  stage 
and  the  performers  engaged  in  their 
self -appointed  bnt  depressing  task— the 
hero,  the  usual  Ibsenite  idiot  or  travesty 
of  a  man,  with  a  chronic  but  futile  appe- 
tite for  well-doing;  his  wife  Rita,  a 
neurotic  "she-animal,"— -she,  all  for  the 
"roses  and  raptures;"  he,  preferring  the 
"lilies  and  languors,"— and  the  panto- 
mime witch  or  Rat-wife,  who  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  critics,  "a  heavenly 
messenger,"  and  apparently  symbolical 
of  anything  you  please.  Two  mortal 
hours  those  two  poor  unbalanced  crea- 
tures, the  Allmers,  spent  in  dismal  psy- 
chologizing and  mutual  torment  and 
self-torture.  The  acting  was  excellent, 
and  it  was  an  intellectual  treat  to  see 
three  such  artists  as  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  Miss  Robins,  and  Miss  Janet 
A  church  on  the  stage  together.  Every- 
thing that  art  can  do  was  done  to  infuse 
life  and  reality  into  these  doleful 
marionettes,  but  the  general  impression 
the  two  Allmers  made  on  my  mind  was 
that  of  a  couple  of  epileptics  exercising 
in  the  hospital  grounds.  In  particular. 
Miss  Achurch's  scream  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  which  has  been  much  admired 
by  connoisseurs  in  painful  sensations. 
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recalled  vividly  to  my  mind  the  screech- 
ing of  a  woman  whom  I  once  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  fall  down  in  an  epi- 
leptic fit.  However,  the  audience,  or 
rather  some  of  the  female  portion  of  it, 
seemed  at  times  much  affected,  and 
sobs  and  tears  occasionally  greeted  such 
passages  in  the  drama  as  were  espe- 
cially lugubrious.  The  males,  I  regret 
to  say,  were  more  disposed  to  chuckle 
irreverently,  probably  because  the  con- 
templation of  nervous  disorders  and  the 
whinings  of  sexual  hysteria,  and  other 
forms  of  mental  disease,  less  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  the  dull  masculine  mind. 
"Morbid  trash,"  my  nearest  neighbor 
ejaculated  as  we  emerged  into  the  com- 
paratively pure  atmosphere  of  a  London 
fog;  while  I  went  home  and  read  Max 
Nordau's  chapter  on  Ibsen  in  "Degenera- 
tion," and  felt  better. 

The  author  of  this  dismal  and  evil- 
smelling  play  is  certainly  one  of  the 
portents  of  the  age.  He  voices  better 
than  any  one  else  its  morbid  tendencies, 
and,  although  a  man.  he  is  distinctly 
the  founder  of  the  new  so-called  science 
of  feminine  psychology.  That  is  to  say. 
he  above  all  others  lias  directed  the 
energies  of  the  woman  psychologist  into 
the  channels  they  now  run  in.  To  my 
humble  way  of  thinking,  these  sc.ni- 
ins;ino  weaklings  and  Irresponsible 
neuropaths  of  the  Ibsenite  drams  are 
neither  admirable  nor  Interesting. 
They  are  simply  "sick"  men  and 
women;  degenerates  to  be  shunned,  like 
any  other  manifestations  of  disease. 
And  yet  they  serve  as  the  pattern  and 
type  of  characters  in  books  and  plays 
innumerable  that  have  taken  hold  of 
the  public  mind.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  far  this  literature  is 
the  cause,  and  how  far  simply  the  ex- 
pression, of  the  morbid  tendencies  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  shockingly 
improper  young  person  in  Miss  Marie 
Corelli's  "Sorrows  of  Satan,"  who  would 
have  flirted  with  the  Devil  if  that  more 
self-respecting  personage  had  permitted 
her,  attributed  her  moral  downfall  to 
our  modern  literature  of  decadence.  It 
was  the  "satyr-songster,"  Swinburne, 
and  those  wicked  women  novelists,  who 
wrought  all  the  mischief.    Max  Nordau 


thinks  that  the  influence  of  polite  litera- 
ture on  life  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
life  on  polite  literature.  He  mentions 
several  instances  of  fashions  being  set 
by  books,  the  most  remarkable  one 
being  the  epidemic  of  suicide  that  broke 
out  in  Germany  after  the  publication  of 
"The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther." 
Every  one  knows  that  the  young  man 
in  Byron's  time  went  about  wearing- 
low-cut  collars  and  a  terrible  scowl,  de- 
noting their  views  of  the  misery  and 
hopelessness  of  life.  These  views  were 
probably  derived  from  verses  like  the 
following:— 

We   wither   from   our   youth,    we   gasp 
away — 

Sick,  sick;  unfound  the  boon,  unslaked 
the  thirst. 

Though  to  the  last  in  verge  of  our  decay. 

Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought 
at  first — 

But  all  too  late — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 

Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the 
same, 

Each    idle,    and    all    ill,  and    none    the 
worst — 

Eor  all  are  meteors  with  a  different 
name. 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  van- 
ishes the  flame. 
This  stanza  contains  as  good  psychology 
and  as  good  philosophy  as  any  Scandi- 
navian drama,  while  there  is  something 
almost  elevating  in  the  swing  and 
rhythm  of  the  majestic  verse  compared 
with  the  commonplace  and  the 
banalites  of  Ibsen's  "Ollendorffian" 
dialogue.  No  doubt  the  Byronic  morbid- 
ity was  all  affectation,  but  so  to  a  great 
extent  is  the  psychology  and  morbid 
pessimism  of  these  days.  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff  was  a  walking  affectation,  a 
mere  pose  in  petticoats,  but  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  herself  intensely 
miserable.  And  it  seems  certain  that 
the  same  process  of  needless  self-tor- 
ture is  at  work  in  some  women's  minds 
now.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any 
other  hypothesis  their  craving  for  the 
literature  of  hysteria  or  decadence — the 
doleful  squalor  of  Ibsen,  the  mawkish- 
ness  of  the  neurotic  fiction  writers,  or 
that  strange  blend  of  "hoggishness  and 
hysteria,"  to  borrow  a  truculent  critic's 
phrase,  "Jude  the  Obscure." 
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I  know  there  are  people  who  say  that 
the  whole  thing  is  mere  literary  and 
journalistic  froth  — just  as  the  New 
Woman  was  said  to  be  solely  a  creation 
of  the  comic  newspapers— and  that  the 
sex  is  no  more  uneasy  in  its  mind  than 
it  was  formerly.  Surely,  however,  the 
evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  The  New 
Woman  is  simply  the  woman  of  to-day 
striving  to  shake  off  old  shackles,  and 
the  immense  mass  of  "revolting"  litera- 
ture cannot  have  grown  out  of  nothing, 
or  continue  to  flourish  upon  mere 
curiosity.  Mrs.  Devereux's  chapter  on 
"The  Feminine  Potential"  contains 
some  caustic  satire  on  the  sham  realism 
with  which  some  women  nowadays 
saturate  their  souls,  and  their  "cult  of 
the  gutter"  is  unkindly  described  as 
"simply  a  form  of  hysteria  based  upon 
a  morbid  appetite  for  coquetting  with 
sin,  so  characteristic  of  the  modern 
woman." 

Besides  being  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  our  modern  malaise  of  the 
nerves,  these  books  are  also  an  un- 
doubted aggravation  of  the  disorder. 
If  one  asks  what  is  the  good  of  it  all, 
one  is  told  that  it  is  inevitable.  But 
surely  morbidity  is  a  disease  which  can 
be  combated  like  other  diseases,  and 
equally,  on  the  other  hand,  aggravated 
annually  dwelling  on  morbid  sub- 
jects. And,  after  all,  the  world  is  not 
made  up  entirely  of  refuse-heaps  or  hos- 
pitals; and  no  sort  of  good  can  come 
out  of  this  literary  scavenging  and  con- 
stant removal  of  the  rags  that  cover 
poor  humanity's  sores.  That  life  is  full 
of  suffering,  and  that  women  have  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  it,  are  facts 
sufficiently  sad  in  themselves  without 
perpetually  harping  upon  them.  Of  all 
regrets,  we  are  told,  "the  nausea  of  sex 
is  the  vainest,  the  most  futile;"  and 
surely  even  the  lot  of  women  has  its 
compensations.  There  are  still  many 
left  who  have  the  pluck  to  say  that,  in 
spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  the 
opposite  sex,  they  prefer  to  remain  as 
they  are.  Much  has  been  done  already, 
especially  in  the  way  of  relaxing  certain 
stupid  social  conventions,  to  make  their 
lives  freer  and  happier  than  they  were 
before,   and   more,    doubtless,    will   be 


done  in  the  future.  To  take  one  small 
instance,  the  bicycle,  though  in  some  re- 
spects it  has  added  a  new  terror  to  life, 
has  certainly  done  something  to  take 
women  out  of  themselves,  and  thus  to 
lighten  the  load  they  bear.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  poor  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff  had  only  possessed  a  "bike,"  it 
might  have  prolonged  her  life  by  ren- 
dering her  less  self-centred  and  mis- 
erable than  she  was. 

There  is  much  that  is  pathetic  in  the 
self-questioning  and  the  cravings  of  the 
type  of  woman  depicted  in  neurotic 
fiction.  There  is  a  note  of  infinite 
weariness,  a  kind  of  anaemic  despon- 
dency, in  books  of  the  "Keynotes"  class; 
out  there  is  also  a  note  of  real  pain.  No 
one  can  read  them  without  seeing  that 
the  writers  have  felt,  and  felt  deeply; 
but  while  their  dolefulness  may  com- 
mand our  sympathy,  the  expression  of 
it  in  hysterical  or  squalid  stories  is  not 
to  be  encouraged,  for  it  does  but  add  one 
grain  more  to  the  heap  of  humanity's 
woes.  The  sale  of  these  books  by  thou- 
sands is  not  a  healthy  sign.  People 
read  them  because  they  are  interested 
in  them,  and  the  interest  arises  from  the 
fact  that  what  they  read  corresponds  to 
something  in  their  own  natures.  Fru 
Hansson  tells  us  that  when  "Keynotes" 
was  published  the  critics  said  that  the 
heroines  were  exceptional  types;  but  the 
critics,  as  usual,  were  wrong.  "  'Good 
heavens!  How  stupid  they  are!' 
laughed  Mrs.  Egerton.  Numberless 
women  wrote  to  her,  women  whom  she 
did  not  know,  and  whose  acquaintance 
she  never  made.  'We  are  quite 
ordinary  every-day  sort  of  people,'  they 
said;  'we  lead  trivial  unimportant  lives: 
but  there  is  something  in  us  that  vi- 
brates to  your  touch,  for  we,  too,  are 
such  as  you  describe.'  "  If  so  many 
hysterical  people  really  exist,  the  best 
advice  that  can  be  given  them  is  to  try 
to  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor  and  to 
"bike"  in  moderation. 

One  morbid  symptom  of  our  social 
life  is  certainly  fostered  and  developed 
by  books  of  the  "revolting"  type,  and 
that  is  the  mutual  suspiciousness  of  men 
and  women.  Fru  Hansson  remarks 
that,  in    spite    of   the    breaking    down 
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of  many  barriers  of  social  intercourse, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  sexes 
stood  wider  apart  than  at  present;  and 
when  man  is  represented  by  so  many 
lady  novelists  as  a  blackguard  or  an 
idiot,  or  both,  sometimes  diseased,  al- 


them  by  their  great  English  forerun- 
ners, they  blindly  copy  French  and  Nor- 
wegian  models,  and  endeavor  to 
supplement  their  own  lack  of  talent, 
and  to  stimulate  the  flagging  interest 
of  their  readers,  by  concentrating  their 


ways  a  libertine  and  a  bully,  one  can    attention  upon  whatever  is  foul  and  un- 
hardly  wonder  at  the  result.    There  is    lovely  in  life. 


no  doubt  that  the  literature  of  vitupera- 
tion and  of  sex-mania,  with  its  per- 
petual harping  on  the  miseries  of  mar- 
ried life,  and  its  public  washing  of 
domestic  dirty  linen,  tends  to  widen  the 
breach  between  men  and  women,  and 
to  make  them  more  mutually  distrust- 
ful than  ever. 

To  institute  comparisons  between  the 
literary  pygmies  of  these  days  and  the 
giants  of  the  past  may  possibly  provoke 
a  smile.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  useful, 
perhaps,  magnis  componere  parva,  to  see 
in  what  qualities  we  moderns  are  espe- 
cially deficient.  As  far  as  mere  style 
goes,  there  are  many  living  writers  who 
are  the  superiors  of  Scott,  to  take  a 
single  example.  This  sounds  rank 
heresy,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  But 
in  such  larger  matters  as  character- 
drawing,  in  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
observation,  and.  most  of  all,  in  their 
sense  of  proportion  and  the  atmosphere 
of  restfulness  and  restraint  which  en- 
velops their  work,  the  older  authors  far 
surpass  their  successors.  Unlike  the 
latter,  the  great  novelists  of  this  cen- 
tury were  never  morbid  or  hysterical, 
and  they  maintained  a  dignified  reticence 
in  dealing  with  delicate  subjects.  The 
soul  of  woman  was  presented  by  them 
in  less  questionable  shape.  One  cannot 
imagine  Diana  Vernon,  to  take  one  in- 
stance that  occurs  to  me,  prattling  in 
public  about  her  sexual  emotions.  Very 
possibly  she  may  have  been  filled,  like 
any  young  person  in  modern  fiction, 
with  '"erotic  yearnings  for  fulness  of 
life,"  but  at  any  rate  she  had  the  good 
taste  to  keep  them  to  herself.  The 
feebler  literary  folk  of  to-day  have  de- 
parted from  these  wholesome  tradi- 
tions, and  have  determined  to  set 
themselves  free  from  what  one  of  their 
number,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  calls  "the 
leprous  taint  of  respectability."  Not 
content  with  the  shining  examples  set 


I  read  in  the  newspapers  not  long  ago 
that  an  American  lady  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  coveted  appoint- 
ment of  Garbage  Inspector  in  the  town 
of  Denver  with  power  to  burn  and 
destroy  the  city  refuse;  and  the  thought 
struck  me  that  it  might  be  well  if  some 
enterprising  Englishwoman  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  post  of  Literary 
Garbage  Inspector  in  this  country,  with 
authority  to  relieve  the  shelves  of  our 
circulating  libraries  of  the  rubbish 
under  which  they  groan.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, the  task  would  be  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  single  person  to  accom- 
plish. In  the  long  run  the  reading  public 
must  always  be  its  own  censor  of  books, 
with  the  press  as  its  most  effective 
auxiliary;  and  it  is  the  laches  of  the 
press  that  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  vulgarization  of  our  fiction  in  the 
past  decade.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
past  year,  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  both  the  literature  and  the  drama 
of  1896  have  shown  a  distinct  improve- 
ment upon  those  of  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  protests  of  the  Philistines 
have  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  We 
have  seen  less  of  our  so-called  realists 
and  second-hand  Diabolists,  our  fishers 
for  grotesque  fantasies  in  the  unclean 
waters  of  a  diseased  imagination.  The 
tide  of  popular  taste  is  flowing  in 
healthier  channels,  and  the  change 
seems  to  have  affected  even  that  most 
"modern"  of  poets,  Mr.  John  Davidson. 
We  thought  he  belonged  to  the  anar- 
chical school,  but  the  following  verse  of 
his  "Ballad  of  a  Workman"  seems  to 
prove  him  a  convert  to  tne  old-fash- 
ioned ideas  of  discipline  and  self-re- 
straint:— 

Only  obedience  can  be  great; 

It  brings  the  Golden  Age  again; 
Even  to  be  still,  abiding  Fate, 

Is  kingly  ministry  to  men! 


IS 
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I  commend  these  lines,  coming  as  they    ward  we  can  speak  of  a  "North-Polar 

do   from   so  unexpected   a  quarter,   to    basin." 


those  ladies  whose  souls  are  filled  with 
the  fret  and  fury  of  revolt  or  the  ques- 
tionings and  self-torture  of  the  new  psy- 


This  basin  is  often  referred  to  as  if 
it  were  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  North  Pole;  but  it  has  not  that  cir- 


chology.    Such  sentiments  might  have  cular  shape.    If  we  look  at  it,  keeping 

emanated  from  Carlyle  himself— so  lit-  the  Greenwich  meridian  before  as,  we 

tie   do   they   accord    with    our   modern  see,   first,   a  broad  channel,  nine  nun- 

•vleut  hero-mania."   or   the    triumphant  dred  miles  wide,    between    Greenland 

doctrine  of  the  ego.    We  seem  to  have  and  Norway,  inclined  to  the  north-east 

quitted  awhile  the  seductive  society  of  and  leading  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 

Baudelaire's  surhomme  or  the  Urmcnsch  Arctic   Ocean.       From    that    wide    en- 

of  Nietzsche,  so  beloved  of  the  "Key-  trance  a  long  and  wide  gulf  stretches 

notes"  novelist,  and  to  be  listening  once  in  a  slightly  crescent-shaped  form,  be- 


more  to  the  voice  of  the  older  prophets. 
I  rather  fear,  however,  lest  Mr.  David- 


tween  the  shores  of  Russia  and  Siberia 
on  the  right,  and  the  North-American 


son    may   be   preaching   to   deaf   ears,  archipelagoes  and  Alaska  on  the  left. 

r.mnsels  of  obedience  will  be  lost  upon  xt  widens  as  it  crosses  the  Pole,  and  it 

ilu.se  watchers  for  the  dawning  of  t lie  ends  in  a  wide  semi-circle,  out  of  which 

tlhsilomhia  who  claim,  not  equality,  but  the  Behring   Strait  is  the  only  outlet, 

admitted  supremacy,  for  their  sex.    "To  Tbis  narrow  issue  being,  however,  of 

be  still"  is  advice  no  less  unpalatable  little  importance,  we  may  neglect  it,  as 

to  our  neuropaths  male  or  female,  who  wel1   as   several   wide   indentations   of 

are  so  busily  occupied  in  rendering  the  tne  two  coasts,  and  we  may  say  that 

burden    of    existence    intolerable.      It  the  Arctic  basil1  **  a  broad,  pear-shaped 

would  be  well,  indeed,  if  they  could  be  &ulf'    twenty-five  hundred   miles   long, 

induced  to  follow  it.    Both  in  life  and  nine  h«ndred  miles  broad  at  its     en- 

in   literature   humanity   has   less    need  trance,  widening  to  two  thousand  miles 

nowadays  of  mental  excitants  than  of  at  its  nearl.v  blind  Behring  Strait  end.* 


sedatives;  and  the  true  prophet  of  the 


Warm    water  enters     it,     and     cold 


future  will  be,  not  another  Ibsen,  but    water'  laden  witn  ice>  issues  from  it- 
one  who  shall  deliver  to  a  disordered    the  former  originating  from,   and   the 


world  the  great  gospel  of  Anti-Fuss. 
Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfiei.d. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

A  corner  of  the  veil  which  for  so 
many  centuries  concealed  from  man 
the  North-Polar  area  has  at  last  been 
lifted  by  the  Nansen-Sverdrup  expedi- 
tion.    All    what    we    formerlv    knew    Of     Asia— both  seemingly  varying  in  intensity  with 


latter  returning  to,  the  Atlantic.  The 
"rule  of  the  road"  for  oceanic  currents 
is  to  keep  to  the  right,  and  the  two 
currents  obey  it.  The  warm  water  of 
the  Atlantic  which  is  drifted  north- 
wards, and  can  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  flows 

1  The  Behring  Strait  is  so  narrow  and  so  shal- 
low (maximum  depth,  sixty  fathoms)  that  for 
oceanic  circulation  it  has  but  little  importance.  A 
warm  current  flows  along  its  American  side,  from 
the  Pacific  into  the  Arctic  Sea ;  and  a  cold  current 
flows  in  the  opposite  direction  along  the  coast  off 


that  vast  realm  of  ice  was  its  border- 
lands only;  but  the  bold  Norwegians 
have  deeply  penetrated  into  its  heart, 
beyond  the  eighty-sixth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  whole     aspect     of    our 


the  seasons.  As  to^a  permanent  cold  under-cur- 
rent, the  Yukon  soundings  have  rendered  it  im- 
probable. Cf .  the  admirable  Atlas  of  the  Pacific, 
published  by  the  Deutsche  Seewarte  ;  Otto  Petter- 
son's  excellent  paper,  "Contributions  to  the  Hy- 
drography of  the   Siberian  Sea"  (in  English),  in 


hypothetical     knowledge     about    these  " Vega  ExPeditionens  Vetenskapiiga  iakttagei- 

drearv      regions      is      alreadv    modified  s«r,"  vol.  ii.,p.379;  Stuxberg's"Evertebratfaunai 

ureary     regions     is     already  modified.  Sibiriens  Ishatv,  same  work)  vol  j   p  G77    ail(]  H 

lhe      vague      name    Of   a    "North-Polar  w.Dall,  in  American  Jownwl  of  Science,  1881,  voL 

area"  can  be  abandoned,  and  hencefor-  xxi.  quoted  by  Petterson. 
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past  the  coasts  of  Norway,  and,  before 
reaching  North  Cape,  divides  into  two 
branches.  One  of  them  takes  a  north- 
ern course;  it  reaches  the  western 
coasts  of  Spitzbergen  and  flows  along 
them  as  far  as  their  north  end,  occa- 
sionally bringing  to  these  coasts  the 
glass  balls  that  are  used  by  Norwegian 
fishermen,  as  well  as  the  big  beans  of 
the  West  Indian  plant,  Entada  Gigalo- 
bium,  which  are  carried  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  across  the  Atlantic*  The  other 
branch  bends  eastwards.  It  flows  past 
North  Cape  and  for  some  distance 
along  the  coast  of  the  Kola  Peninsula; 
it  crosses  next  the  Barents's  Sea  and 
reaches  the  Russian  island  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  to  the  frozen  shores  of  which 
it  also  carries  the  same  glass  balls  and 
the  same  West  Indian  beans.'  A  sub- 
branch  of  the  latter  seems  even  to 
enter  the  Kara  Sea  in  summer.  Of 
course,  the  severe  cold  which  reigns  in 
those  latitudes  cools  down  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  warm  current;  but 
the  thermometer  still  detects  its  pres- 
ence, and  its  bluish  waters  are  distin- 
guishable, even  at  sight,  from  the 
greenish  and  cooler  waters  of  the  polar 
currents.  And,  inhospitable  as  these 
regions  are,  they  would  be  still  more 
inhospitable  and  inaccessible  if  the 
heat  stored  by  water  in  lower  latitudes 
were  not  carried  by  this  current  to  the 
north.  Owing  to  it,  the  Barents's  tea 
is  free  from  ice  for  a  few  months  every 

1  Scoresby  had  already  pointed  out  the  exist- 
ence of  this  warm  current,  but  it  was  fully 
brought  to  light  by  the  Swedish  expeditions.  See 
also  Gumprecht's  "  Treibproducte  der  Stromungen 
im  Nord-Atlantischen  Ocean"  (Zeitschrift  fiir  all- 
gemeine  Erdkunde,  iii.  421).  The  chief  oceanic 
currents  which  now  exist  must  have  flowed  in  the 
same  directions  in  the  later  part  of  the  Quater- 
nary epoch.  The  same  bean  was  found  in  a  peat- 
moss, thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  Bohuslan 
province  of  Sweden.  The  cold  current  of  which  I 
am  going  to  speak  has  the  same  venerable  an- 
tiquity. 

2  These  facts  were  known  in  the  year  1850,  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  them,  save  by  E.  Kane 
(Arctic  Explorations),  till  the  year  1870.  See 
Miihry's  "  Ueber  die  Lehre  von  der  Meersstro- 
inungen,"  1869;  A.  Petermann's  "Der  Golfstrom, 
etc.,"  1870  ;  A.  Middendorf's  "Der  Golfstrom  bst- 
warts  vom  Nordkap,"  1871;  and  Heuglin's  "  Jo- 
hannesen's  Umfahrung  von  Novaya  Zemlya," 
1874. 


year,  the  western  shores  of  Spitzbergen 
and  Novaya  Zemlya  are  of  easy  access, 
and,  besides  the  lichens  and  the  mosses 
which  grow  on  these  islands,  the  trav- 
eller finds  there,  in  better  protected 
nooks,  a  flora  similar  to  the  flora  of  the 
high  Alps. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  warm 
water  thus  enters  the  Arctic  Gulf  from 
the  south.  Consequently  a  no  less  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cold  water  issues 
from  it  in  the  shape  of  a  mighty  ice 
current,  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
wide,  which  also  keeps  the  rule  of  the 
road  and  enters  the  North  Atlantic  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Greenland. 
Thence  it  flows  southwards  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  pressing  it- 
self to  its  crags  and  cliffs,  and  piling  up 
ice-floes  upon  ice-floes  as  it  forces  its 
way  through  Danemark  Strait  (the  pas- 
sage left  between  Iceland  and  Green- 
land). When  it  has  reached  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Greenland  (Cape 
Farewell)  it  also  divides.  A  small 
branch  of  it  bends  round  the  cape  and 
enters  the  Baffin  Bay,  while  the  main 
body  continues  its  southern  course, 
meeting  the  Atlantic  steamers  as  they 
approach  the  coasts  of  America.  But 
the  icebergs  which  these  steamers  meet 
with  are  only  taken  in  by  the  mighty 
current  as  it  flows  past  some  East 
Greenland  glaciers;  in  higher  latitudes 
it  consists  only  of  thick  floe-ice  many 
years  old,  which  grew  thick  as  it  was 
drifted  in  the  Arctic  Gulf. 

It  is  this  current  which  renders  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland  so  difficult 
of  access.  Many  times  whalers  have 
been  caught  in  it  and  drifted  with  it, 
and  it  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  crew 
of  the  second  ship  of  the  German 
expedition,  the  Hansa.  The  small 
schooner  was  firmly  beset  in  ice  in  lati- 
tude 74°,  and  was  drifted  southwards. 
Eventually,  she  was  crushed  under  the 
pressure  of  the  thick  ice-floes,  and 
sank,  while  the  brave  crew,  who  took 
refuge  on  the  floe-ice,  were  carried 
with  it  along  the  coast,  until  they  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  seven  months'  impris- 
onment in  escaping  from  it  to  their 
three  boats.  Making  their  way  past 
Cape  Farewell,  they  reached  at  last  a 
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Danish  colony  on  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Greenland;  but  their  floe 
followed  them,  and  the  Eskimos  found 
on  it  later  on  many  valuable  things 
which  were  left  behind  by  the  Hansa 
men. 

Nansen  and  Sverdrup  were  also 
caught  in  the  same  current  in  1888,  as 
they  were  making  their  way  in  a  boat 
to  the  coast,  and  although  they  were 
quite  near  to  it  when  they  left  the 
whaler  which  had  brought  them 
thither,  they  were  drifted  with  the  ice 
for  fourteen  days  southwards  before 
they  reached  the  land.  One  might  al- 
most think  that  the  two  friends  con- 
ceived the  bold  plan  of  the  Fram 
expedition  during  that  drift,  had  not 
Nansen  spoken  of  it  before  he  under- 
took that  journey.* 

One  more  feature  of  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic entrance  into  the  Polar  Gulf  must 
be  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of  it- 
nearer  to  Greenland  than  to  Europe- 
Iceland  and  Jan  Mayen  rise  from  the 
top  of  a  sub-marine  ridge  which  runs 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east;2 
further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  rise 
the  Spitzbergen  and  the  Franz  Joseph 
archipelagoes;  and  this  row  of  islands 
is  an  important  line  of  demarkation;  a 
deep  trough  lies  to  the  north-west  of 
it,  while,  with  the  exception  of  one  sub- 
marine gulf,  the  sea  is  much  shallower 
on  our  side  of  these  islands;3  so  that 
Iceland.  Jan  Mayen,  Spitzbergen  and 
Franz  Joseph  Land,  as  also  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  further  eastwards, 
can  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  outer 

1  There  is  one  more  opening,  through  which  the 
cold  water  of  the  Arctic  Gulf  finds  its  way  south- 
wards. It  is  Smith  Sound  and  Baffin  Bay.  But 
this  current  must  be  chiefly  fed  by  water  and  ice 
coming  from  the  north-west  through  the  channels 
between  the  islands  of  the  Parry  Archipelago. 

2  In  fact,  Iceland  stands  on  the  crossing  of  this 
submarine  ridge  with  another  broader  ridge, 
which  runs  perpendicular  to  it,  from  the  Far-oer 
to  Greenland. 

3  On  the  north-west  of  this  line  the  depths  at- 
tain eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen  hundred  fath- 
oms ;  even  in  Danemark  Strait  they  are  eight  hun_ 
dred  fathoms,  while  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy  fathoms  were  found  in  the  north  of 
Spitzbergen.  On  the  south-east  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  deep  gulf  between  Norway  and  Ice- 
land, the  depths  are  much  smaller. 


wall  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Now,  it  is 
most  remarkable,  although  the  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  is  not  quite  clear, 
that  the  above-mentioned  warm  cur- 
rent keeps  within  that  outer  wall, 
while  the  cold  polar  current  flows  over 
the  much  deeper  trough.  And  the 
same  was  found  by  Nansen  further  to 
the  east,  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  ice-current. 

Such  being  the  leading  features  of 
the  North  Polar  Gulf,  five  different 
routes  were  tried  to  reach  the  North 
Pole;  one,  through  Smith  Sound,  along 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland;  three, 
through  the  broad  Atlantic  entrance; 
and  one  through  the  Behring  Strait; 
three  with  the  warm  current,  and  two 
against  the  cold  current.  For  nearly 
eighty  years  all  these  routes  have  been 
tried  in  turn.  Immense  tracts  of  new 
lands  were  discovered;  science  was 
benefited  to  an  almost  unfathomable 
extent  in  nearly  all  its  dominions 
through  these  expeditions;  every  step 
made  in  the  ice-deserts  was  marked  by 
acts  of  sublime  heroism  and  abnega- 
tion. But  the  result  of  all  these  noble 
efforts  was,  that  less  and  less  hope  was 
left  of  reaching  in  a  near  future  the 
very  heart  of  the  immense  yet  unex- 
plored tracts— the  North  Pole.  Parry, 
in  1827,  had  pushed  with  his  sledge 
and  boat  party  to  the  latitude  of  82°  45' 
on  the  north  of  Spitzbergen;  and  fifty 
years  later,  after  years  of  slow  work 
along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
a  latitude  of  82°  26'  was  attained  on 
board  ship,  and  sledge  parties  had 
penetrated  some  sixty  miles  ahead,  to 
83°  20'  (Markham)  and  83°  24'  (Lock- 
wood),  only  to  prove  that  further  prog- 
ress on  the  old  line  was  impossible. 
Everywhere  the  mighty  ice-current 
barred  the  way,  and  when  the  northern 
extremity  of  Greenland  was  reached, 
it  was  found  to  be  blocked  by  a  branch 
of  the  same  current. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  discovery 
of  some  relics  of  the  ship-wrecked 
Jeannette,  which  were  found  on  floe- 
ice  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  suggested  to  Nansen  the 
idea  of  trying  a  new  route.  De  Long, 
on   board   the   Jeannette,   had   entered 
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the  Arctic  basin,  in  1879,  through  the 
Ben-ring  Strait,  and  he  had  sailed  west- 
wards to  meet  Nordenskjold's  Vega, 
but  the  Jeannette  was  soon  caught  in 
ice  and  was  drifted  with  it  for  nearly 
t  wo  years— first  in  a  circle  round  Wran- 
gel's  Land,  and  then  north-westwards. 
She  sank,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1881,  to 
the  north-east  of  the  New  Siberia  isl- 
ands, and  the  crew,  which  went  in 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  mostly 
perished.  Two  years  later,  various 
things  belonging  to  the  Jeannette  were 
found  in  Greenland,  and  Nansen,  after 
having  traced  their  presumable  route 
straight  across  the  polar  basin,  pro- 
posed to  follow  that  track.  To  build  a 
strong  ship  which  could  resist  the 
formidable  side-pressures  of  the  ice, 
and  be  lifted  by  them;  to  boldly  enter 
the  ice-current,  and  to  be  drifted  by  it 
across  the  unknown  polar  area— such 
was,  as  is  well  known,  his  plan.  It  is 
also  known  that  this  plan  met  with  a 
strong  opposition  on  behalf  of  most 
Arctic  authorities— not  only  on  account 
of  its  unprecedented  audacity,  but  also 
l>ecause  it  was  said  to  be  based  upon 
an  unwarranted  hypothesis.  It  must, 
however,  be  said  that  the  hypothesis 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  quite  sound, 
thoroughly  scientific  generalization, 
and  it  was  received  as  such  by  a  num- 
ber of  physical  geographers. 

About  the  genuineness  of  the  Jean- 
nette relics  there  could  be  no  doubt,  al- 
though even  this  point  was  contested 
in  America. l  As  to  the  route  which 
they  had  folloAved,  it  was  highly  im- 
probable, to  begin  with,  that  in  two 
years  they  could  have  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  Greenland  on  a 
circuitous  route,  coming  from  the 
west,  or  through  the  narrow  Kennedy 
channel.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  had  been 
carried  with  the  great  ice-current  which 

1  The  chief  of  them  were  :  a  provision  list  of  the 
-Feannette,  signed  De  Long  ;  a  list  of  the  Jeannette 
hoats  ;  and  a  pair  of  oilskin  trousers  bearing  the 
name  of  Louis  Noros,  one  of  the  survivors  from 
the  Jeannette  crew.  They  were  minutely  de- 
scribed twice  by  Lytzen,  director  of  the  Juliane- 
haab  colony,  in  the  Danish  Geograjisk  Tidskri/t, 
1885-80.  Having  been  sent  to  an  exhibition  in 
Europe,  they  eventually  got  lost. 
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sweeps  along  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land—the current  which  drifted  the 
Hansa  and  brought  the  ice-floe  of  the 
Hansa  crew  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
Jeannette  relics  were  found  in  1883. 
As  to  the  origin  of  that  great  ice-cur- 
rent, it  was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
masses  of  Siberian  trees,  only  recently 
torn  off  the  places  where  they  grew, 
which  are  drifted  every  year  to  the 
shores  of  Greenland.  Out  of  the 
twenty-five  specimens  of  drift-wood 
which  were  examined  by  the  Kolde- 
wey's  German  expedition,  as  they  win- 
tered in  1869-70  on  the  East  Greenland 
coast,  no  less  than  fifteen  were  found 
to  be  trees  of  the  Siberian  larch,  while 
the  ten  others  belonged  to  species  also 
growing  in  Siberia.  And  when  the 
specimens  of  mud,  which  Nansen  had 
collected  from  the  ice-floes  off  the 
shores  of  East  Greenland  in  1888,  were 
examined  by  the  Upsala  professor, 
Cleve,  it  appeared  that,  out  of  thou- 
sands of  collections  which  he  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine,  none  con- 
tained the  same  species  of  microscopi- 
cal diatoms,  except  one  specimen 
which  had  been  taken  by  Kjellman,  of 
the  Vega  staff,  from  an  ice-floe  in  the 
far  north-east  of  Siberia. 

More  than  that.  The  route  followed 
by  the  Siberian  drift-wood  is  marked 
on  the  map  with  an  unmistakable  dis- 
tinctness. De  Long  saw  such  wood  ou 
the  floes  during  the  Jeannette  drift; 
heaps  of  it  are  accumulated  on  the 
New  Siberian  Islands;  other  heaps  are 
found  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Xovaya  Zemlya— Barents  utilized  them 
for  building  his  house  in  1596;  and  they 
are  also  found  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Spitzbergen.  Mr. 
Murray  saw  the  same  drift-wood  dur- 
ing his  cruise  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,2  and  Nansen  saw  it  on  ice- 
floes between  Jan  Mayen  and  Spitz- 
bergen. 

No  route  could  be  better  indicated  on 
a  map,  and  already,  in  1884,  Professor 
Mohn,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in 
Arctic  physical  geography,  wrote  in  the 
Morgenblad  an  article  on  the  Jeannette 

2  The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  Janu- 
ary 1890,  pp.  38,  39 
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relics,  in  which  he  distinctly  advocated 
the  view  of  their  having  crossed  the 
polar  basin.    This  article — Nansen  says 
in  his  new  fascinating  booki— suggested 
him  the  route  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
approach  the  Pole.2    Dr.  John  Murray 
and  the   German  physical  geographer, 
Professor   Supan.   both   supported  and 
confirmed  this   view;   so   also   Captain 
Wharton,  of  the  British  hydrographical 
service,  and  the  Russian  Admiral  Mak- 
aroff.    explorer  of   the   Pacific.       Alto- 
gether,   the   existence   of   this   current 
was   rendered   so   probable,   since  1870, 
by  the  Scandinavian   expeditions,   that 
in  1871   the  very   existence  of  a  then 
undiscovered  land  between  Spitzbergen 
and     Novaya     Zemlya,      "penetrating 
further  north  than   Spitzbergen"  (now 
Franz  Joseph  Land),  could  be  indicated 
in  an  Arctic  report  framed  at  the  Rus- 
sian  Geographical   Society,  because— it 
w.is  said  in  the  report— if  no  such  land 
existed,  the  ice-current    would     reach 
North    Cape   and    the    Laponian    coast 
and  pile  up  there  its  ice— the  warm  cur- 
rent being  too  weak  to  prevent  its  in- 
vasion.3   Nay,   it  may  interest  Nansen 
to  know  that  even  the  greatest  author- 
ity on  ocean  currents,  Maury,  was  with 
him.    He  foresaw  the  existence  of  the 
Fram  current  in  1868.4 
The   idea   of   this   current  was  thus 

1  Fridt jof  Nansen,  "  In  Nacht  und  Eis,"  (Leipzig, 
1896).  Only  the  first  four  fascicles  of  this  book 
have  as  yet  reached  London. 

-  The  colony-director,  Lutzen,  wrote  in  the 
same  sense,  suggesting  that  a  ship  which  would 
enter  that  current  would  be  carried  across  to 
South  Greenland  (Nansen,  ibid.,  p.  14). 

>  "  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition" (Russian),  in  Izvestia  of  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  1871,  p.  67. 

*  In  a  well-known  letter,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Gustave  Lambert's  proposed  polar  ex- 
pedition via  Behring  Strait,  and  published  in  the 
"Annuaire  Scientifique"  of  P.  Deherain,  8e  annee, 
1869,  pp.  404,  405,  he  wrote  :  "  The  Behring  Strait 
offers  no  issue  to  the  icebergs ;  what  becomes, 
then,  of  those  which  originate  on  the  nortbern 
coasts  of  Alaska  and  eastern  Siberia  or  the  ad- 
joining islands  ?  Must  they  not  be  drifted  through 
an  open  sea  in  order  to  melt  later  on  in  the  At- 
lantic? .  .  .  The  icebergs  of  Alaska  and  Siberia 
thus  find  a  free  passage  from  their  birthplaces  in 
the  North-west  to  their  burial-place  in  the  Atlan- 
tic." He  consequently  encouraged  Lambert  to 
go  with  this  current. 


growing  in  Arctic  literature  during  the 
last  five-and-twenty     years,    although 
nobody  was  bold  enough  to  trust  to  it; 
and,  in  accepting  it  in  its  entirety— that 
is,  in  embodying  the  drift  of  the  Jean- 
nette  and  the  East  Greenland  ice-drift 
in  one  mighty     current — Nansen     only 
proved  the  correctness  of  his  scientific 
insight   into  the  true     characters     of 
oceanic  circulation.      That  this  induc- 
tion was  quite  correct,  is     now     fully 
proved  by  the  drift  of  the  Fram.    For 
three  years  this  splendid  little  ship  was 
drifted     north-westwards     and     west- 
wards, till  it  began  to  be  drifted  south, 
towards   Greenland.    Only  at   the  end 
of  each  summer  it  was  regularly  car- 
ried for  a  short     distance    eastwards, 
under  the  influence  of  contrary  winds. 
A  formidable    ice-current,     almost    as 
mighty,  and  <>f  the  same  length  as  the 
Gulf   Stream   (from     Florida     to     the 
coasts  of  these  islands),  a  current  hav- 
ing the  same  dominating  influence  in 
the  life  of  our  globe,  has     thus    been 
proved   to   exist.       Its   width   is   enor- 
mous, and  must  attain  at     the     least 
three   hundred    miles.       Moreover,    we 
now  know  positively  that  it  follows  a 
deep  trough,  sixteen  hundred  to  nine- 
teen hundred  fathoms  deep,  which  is  a 
continuation  of    the     above-mentioned 
deep  trough  of     the     North     Atlantic. 
The  polar  basin  is  thus  not  the  shallow 
depression  which  it  was  often  supposed 
to  be.    It  is  a  real  continuation  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  its  water  is  in  as  regular 
a  circulation  as  the     water     of    other 
oceans.    Heat  and  cold  are  as  regularly 
exchanged  there  as  they  are  in  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Pacific. 

We  have  learned,  moreover,  from  the 
Fram  what  becomes  of  the  warm  cur- 
rent as  it  reaches  higher  latitudes. 
Under  the  85th  degree  it  is  still  felt, 
but  it  is  found  underneath  the  cold 
current.  Its  water  still  retains  there  a 
temperature  of  about  1°  Fahr.  above 
the  freezing  point,  and  although  it 
ought,  accordingly,  to  flow  above  the 
cold  current,  its  greater  salinity  ren- 
ders it  the  denser  of  the  two.5    It  con- 

5  Mohn  found  the  same  reversion  in  a  part  of 
the  North  Atlantic  ;  and  Otto  Petterson  made  the 
remark  that  "  the  last  out-parts  of  the  warm  At. 
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sequently  flows  in  the  abysses  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  thus  prevents  the 
polar  area  from  becoming  a  terrible 
reservoir  of  cold.  A  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  over  the  globe 
takes  place  in  this  way;  and  although 
the  Norwegian  expedition  did  experi- 
ence a  very  great  cold,  it  never  found 
under  the  85th  degree  of  latitude  the 
same  terrible  winter  as  is  experienced 
at  Verkhoyansk,  the  pole  of  cold  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  As  to  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  the  Franz  Joseph  Archi- 
pelago, they  fully  experience  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  south-west  winds 
and  of  the  warmer  Atlantic  water 
which  enters  the  Barents's  Sea,  as  it 
now  appears  from  Jackson's  observa- 
tions.i 

The  wonderful  journey  of  the  Frani 
has  made,  at  the     same     time,     short 
work  of  all  the  hypotheses     of     wide 
lands  extending  towards  the  pole  from 
its   Eurasian  side.    The  Franz  Joseph 
Land  is  only  an  archipelago  which,  as 
is  now  proved  by  Jackson's  boat  jour- 
ney,     stretches      further      westwards 
towards  Spitzbergen,  but  does  not  ex- 
tend far  northwards.    Of  course,  many 
islands  may  still  exist  on  the  south  of 
t  he  track  of  the  Fram.    Thus,  land  was 
sighted  again  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  the 
north-west  of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and 
many  islands  may  exist  to  the  east  of 
it;  but  none  of  them  we  now     know, 
protrudes  beyond  the  85th  degree.    As 
to   what  may  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
track  of  the  Fram  no  one  can  say,  and 
Nansen  himself  is  the  first  to  refrain 
from  hasty  generalizations.    True,  that 
the  great  depths  discovered     by     the 
Pram  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a.  deep  sea  round  the  Pole.      But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  three  thou- 
sand fathoms'   line  passes     within     a 
hundred  miles  from   Boston,   and   the 
five  thousand  fathoms'     line     in     the 
North  Pacific  runs  within  thirty  miles 
from  the  Kurile  Islands.    An  immense 
expanse  of  the  North-Polar  basin,  four- 
teen hundred  miles  long  and  one  thou- 

lantic  water  to  the   north  must   not  always  be 
Bought  for  at  the  surface"  (Vega's  Vetenskapliga 
lakttagelser,  iii.,  p.  3G0). 
'  The  Geographical  Journal,  December,  189G. 


sand  miles  wide,  in  which  Greenland 
could  easily  be  lodged,  still  remains 
even  less  known  than  the  surface  of 
Mars.  It  even  appears  probable,  from 
the  shape  of  the  curve  followed  by  the 
Jeannette  and  the  Fram,  as  also  from 
the  eastern  drift  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  America,  that  some  land  may 
exist  between  the  two  currents.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  im- 
mense flocks  of  various  species  of  birds 
were  seen  flying  northwards,  from  the 
coasts  of  Siberia,  not  only  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena,  but  also  at  the  Vega's 
winter  quarters,  and  that  their  desti- 
nation could  not  be  the  small  Wrangel 
Island,  remarkably  devoid  of  bird-life 
in  the  summer.2 

At  to  the  magnetical  and  meteorologi- 
cal observations  which  were  made  on 
board  the  Fram  for  three  consecutive 
years,    with  the  aid  of  the  best  self- 
registering   instruments,    and   the    me- 
teorological readings  made  by  Nansen 
and  Johansen  as  they  made  their  dar- 
ing dash  towards  the  Pole  and  after- 
wards   wintered    in    their   fursack    on 
Franz   Joseph   Land,   they  are  simply 
invaluable.    Mohn  has  truly  remarked 
in  his  sketch  of  the  scientific  results  of 
this  expedition,3  that  for  three  years 
the  Fram  was  a  first-class  observatory 
located    in    the    far    north.       And    the 
value  of  these  observations  was   still 
more  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  another 
Arctic  observatory  being  at  work,  dur- 
ing the  later  part  of  the  same  years,  at 
Elmwood,  the  wintering-place  of  Jack- 
son's expedition  under  the  80th  degree 
of  latitude,   and  in  East  Spitzbergen, 
where  Ekroll  wintered.      Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  our  magnetic  maps,  and  maps 
of  normal  barometric  pressure,  remain 
mere  guessings  over  large  areas,  sim- 
ply from  want  of  observations  in  high 
latitudes. 

So  long  as  the  polar  basin  has  not 
been  explored  over  its  length  and 
width,  men  will  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  its  mysteries.    The  Pole  itself  may 

2  Captain  Hovgaard,  "The  Kara  Sea  and  the 
Route  to  the  North  Pole,"  in  Scottish  Geographi- 
cal Magazine,  January,  1890,  vol.  vi.,  p  34. 

3  Morgenbladet,  September,  1.896  ;  translated  in 
the  Geographical  Journal,  October,  1896,  vol    viii 
p.  389. 
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be  reached,  but  if  seventeen  degrees  of 
latitude  remain  untrodden  on  its  Amer- 
ican side,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  sci- 
entific volunteers  ready  to  undergo  the 
greatest    privations    in    search   of    un- 
known lands  and  seas.      Arctic  nature 
has  so  powerful  an  attraction  for  men 
endowed  with  poetical  feeling,  that  he 
who  has  lived  once  amidst  that  dreary 
nature,  so  full  of  its  peculiar  charms, 
will  long  to  return  to  it.— "Only  to  put 
my  feet  on  that  land— and  to  die,"  the 
old  guide  Yeuiuli   said  once  to  Baron 
Toll,  as  they  were  talking  of  that  mys- 
terious Sannikoff's  land,  which  appears 
.is  a   fairy   vision  amidst  the  glittering 
ice  on  the  north  of  the  Newr  Siberian 
Islands.!    The  methods  of  exploration 
of  these   wildernesses   must,   however, 
undergo  a  profound  modification.    The 
Fram  expedition  has  proved  that  there 
is  no  land  stretching  as  far     as     the 
North   Pole,   on  our  side  of  it,   which 
would    permit    us    slowly    to    progress 
along  its  coasts:  and  that  between  us 
and  that  spot  flows  the  immense  ice- 
current,  three  hundred  miles  wide,  as  a 
floating  girdle  stretched  round  the  Pole 
on  more  than  one-half  of  the  circum- 
ference.   Sverdrup    and    his   ten    com- 
panions, in  order  to  reach  Norway  and 
to  sail  at  once,  if  necessary,  in  search 
of  Nansen  and    Johansen,     have     cer- 
tainly accomplished  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable feat  of  warping  and  forcing 
their  way  across  that  current  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.    But  this  rep- 
resents only  one-half,  or  even  less,  of 
the  total  width  of  the  ice-girdle  which 
protects  the  Pole  from  human  intrud- 
ers. 

True,  there  is  the  resource  of  a  bal- 
loon. The  Swedish  aeronaut,  S.  An- 
dree.  has  proved  that  a  balloon  can  be 
filled  up  with  gas  in  Spitzbergen  and 
be  kept,  in  spite  of  the  storms,  ready 
to  take  its  flight  as  soon  as  the  wind 
blows  from  a  proper  quarter.  But  last 
summer,  although  the  balloon  was  kept 
in  readiness  for  a  fortnight,  the  wind, 
except  for  a  few  hours,  never  ceased 
to  blow  during  that  time  from  the 
north.2    And,  after  all,  even  under  the 

1  '•  Baron  Toll's  Expedition  to  Arctic  Siberia, " 
in  Geographical  Journal,  189.">,  vol.  v.,  p.  37G. 


best  circumstances,  a  balloon  flight 
would  only  be  a  reconnoitring  excur- 
sion, which  men  would  surely  follow 
in  ships,  on  sledges,  or  on  snow-shoes. 

It  becomes,  however,  more  and  more 
evident  that  in  order  to  carry  on  tnat 
sort    of    exploration — with   no    land    to 
serve  as  a  basis— men  endowed  with  a 
special  scientific   training,   and   a   spe- 
cial physical  training,  implying  a  more 
than   Eskimo   endurance,    will   be     re- 
quired.   And  such  men  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  will.    A  whole  atmosphere  of 
Arctic   research   and    taste   has   to   be 
created  before  the  necessary  men  will 
come  to  the  front;  an  atmosphere  such 
as  was  created  in  this  country  by  die 
exploits  of  Parry,  the  two  Rosses,  and 
those  intrepid  men  who  went  in  search 
of  Franklin  and  of  the  seas  he  had  left 
undiscovered;    or    such    as    has    lately 
been  created  in   Sweden  and   Norway 
for   the   exploration    of     the     eastern 
hemisphere.    It  is  not  a  mere  accident 
that    Nordenskjold,    the    discoverer   of 
the   North-East   Passage,   and   Nansen 
are  Scandinavians;  nor  is  it  mere  luck 
that  made  success,  untinted  by  losses 
of  comrades,  crown  the  expeditions  of 
these  two  explorers.      Arctic  explora- 
tions, put  on  a  firm  scientific  basis,  and 
carried  on,  year  after     year,     for    sci- 
ence's  sake,    had   prepared   their   suc- 
cesses.   For  nearly     forty    consecutive 
years  (since  1858),  the     Swedes     have 
been  sending  out  scientific  expeditions 
to  Spitzbergen  and  the  adjoining  seas. 
in  order  to  carry  on  researches  in  all 
branches  of  science.      Their  museums 
are  full  of  Arctic  collections,  their  sci- 
ence of  Arctic  investigations,  their  lit- 
erature    of     Arctic     adventure.      And 
when  Nansen   tells   us   how  his   heart 
was  beating  when,   a  boy  of  twenty- 
two,  he  went  out  for  his  first  trip  and 
occasionally  saw  the  Vega  afloat  in  the 
Arctic  Sea,  he  only  tells    what     thou- 
sands of   Scandinavian     hearts     have 
felt. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Norwegian 
seal  hunters  and  whalers  should  have 
felt  the  effect  of  that  atmosphere  of 

2  See  the  meteorological  diary  published  by  S. 
Andree,  in  his  report  (Imer,  1896,  3e  haft.  p.  183) ; 
abridged  note  in  Geographical  Journal,  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  vol.  viii  ,  p.  518. 
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Arctic  enterprise.    At  the  end   of   the 
sixties   they   began,     accordingly,      to 
roam  about  the  Barents' s  Sea,  and,  in 
rapid  succession,  they  discovered  new 
islands,    circumnavigated    Spitzbergen 
and  Novaya   Zemlya,   discovered     the 
house  where  Barents     wintered,     and 
which  had  not  been  visited  by  man  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.    In   1870. 
they  opened  the  Kara  Sea  for  navigation, 
and  mapped,  sounded,  and  explored  that 
sea  from  end  to  end,     pushing     east- 
ward    as     far  as  the  meridian  of  the 
Yenisei.      Geographers     wondered     at 
these   achievements    of     simple     seal- 
hunters,  who  made  discoveries  and  val- 
uable     measurements      during      their 
hunting  expeditions.      But  these  seal- 
hunters  were  backed  by  a  great  geog- 
grapher,  Mohn,  the  leader  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Norwegian     expedition,     who 
guided  them,   supplied   them    with   in- 
struments, pointed  them  out  what  was 
to  be  done.i    The  result  of  these  dis- 
coveries was  that,  in  1871,  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  chartered  one     of     these     seal- 
hunters,    Captain    Ulve,    and    thus    in- 
augurated his  epoch-making  series  of 
scientific  explorations  in  the  Barents's 
Sea;  and  in  1875  Nordenskjold     char- 
tered    a     small  Norwegian  sloop,  the 
Proven,   with   Captain  Isaksen   and   a 
Norwegian   crew,    and    made   his    first 
famous  voyage  to  the  Yenisei.      The 
North-Eastern      Passage      was      thus 
opened,    and   next  year   Captain    Wig- 
gins followed,  to  continue  thenceforth 
a  series  of  regular    journeys     to     the 
mouths  of  the  Siberian  rivers. 

In  1878-79,  Nordenskjold,  on  board 
the  Yega,  accomplished  a  still  greater 
feat,  the  circumnavigation  of  Asia,  the 
aim  of  so  many  generations  of  Arctic 
explorers.  Nay,  the  Austrian  expedi- 
tion of  1873-74,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and 
the  Jeannette  expedition  (to  meet  the 
Yega),   were  a  direct   outcome  of  the 

1  The  story  of  these  discoveries  and  their  suc- 
cession are  one  of  the  most  suggestive  Arctic 
readings.  It  was  told  hy  Nordenskjold  (Voyage 
of  the  Vega,  2  vols.,  London,  1881),  and  lately  re- 
told in  "iFridtjof  Nansen,"iby  W.  C.  Brogger  and 
N.  Rolfsen,  English  translation  by  W.  Archer 
(London,  1896). 


bold  journeys  of  the  Norwegian  whal- 
ers, which  journeys  were  themselves 
prepared  by  the  Swedish  scientific  ex- 
peditions. 

Besides,  a  new  method  of  travelling 
on  the  ice,  or  rather  an  improvement 
upon  Parry's  and  Schwatka's  method 
of  living  and  journeying  with  Eskimos, 
was  worked     out     by     Nordenskjold, 
Peary,   and   Nansen,   in  their   explora- 
tions of  the  Greenland  inland  ice.    A 
light  equipment,  light  sledges  dragged 
by  dogs,  and  men  on  snow-shoes,  ready 
to  live  the  Eskimo  life  or  worse,  was 
their   method.       Nordenskjold   inaugu- 
rated it  in  1883,  when  his  two  Laps  ran 
on  snow-shoes  one  hundred,  or  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  miles  over  the 
inland  ice.    Two  years     later,     Peary, 
equipped  in  the  same  light  way,  made 
his  astounding  journey  across  the  same 
inland  ice  in  North  Greenland;  and  in 
1888,  Nansen  and  Sverdrup,  with  two 
more   Norwegians  and   two   Laps,   ac- 
eomplished  the  feat  of  crossing  Green- 
land from   east  to   west.    During  this 
journey  and  the  subsequent  wintering 
amidst     the     Eskimos.     Nansen     and 
Sverdrup   must  have  learned   a   great 
deal,  and  must  have  realized  the  true 
conditions  of  success  of     every     bold 
scheme;  to  work  it  out  in  all  details,  so 
far  as  prevision  can  go;  and  to  rely,  In 
their  case,  not  upon  a  numerous  "dis- 
ciplined" crew,  but  on  a  small  number 
of  volunteers,  all  equally  inspired  with 
the  same  idea,  and  all  equally  ready 
to  turn  their  hands  to  any  work.    And 
then— true  heroes  of  our  century— Nan- 
sen and  Johansen  have  shown     what 
twTo  men,  lost  in  the  ice  wilderness,  can 
do  to  live  in  that  immense  solitude,  to 
explore  it,   and  to  make  scientific  ob- 
servations of  the  highest  value,   even 
wrhen  they  spend  the  winter  in  a  rough 
semblance  of  a  hut  made  of  stones  and 
skins,    relying   upon    their     rifles     for 
food,  heat,  and  light.    Modern  science 
may  be  proud  of  being  able    to    enrol 
such  men  in  it®  service.    The  work  of 
Parry,  Ross,  Franklin,  Kane,  and  of  all 
that  glorious  phalanx  who  have  con- 
quered every  mile  of  the  Arctic  archi- 
pelagos and  every  league  of  the  Arctic 
seas  by  their  enthusiasm  and   energy. 
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is  not  lost   while  it  can  inspire  other 
men  with  like  heroism. 

P.  Kbopotkin. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
SHERIDAN.' 

Ajmong  the  many  greatly  gifted  men 
whose  names  and  actions  are  Insepara- 
bly associated  with  that  sombre  period 
of  English  history  which  covers  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  not  one 
whose  career  and  personality  are  in- 
vested with  more  fascination  than 
those  of  the  brilliant,  wayward,  un- 
happy adventurer  of  genius,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  spectacle  pre- 
sented has  not  only  the  obvious  attrac- 
tion proper  to  wild  romance,  daring 
achievement,  tragic  failure;  it  draws 
us  by  the  more  subtle  charm  of  a  half- 
told  tale,  recounting  the  strange  for- 
tunes of  a  hero  in  whose  problematic 
character  good  and  evil  were  incompre- 
hensibly blended.  The  great  outlines 
Of  Sheridan's  story  were  plainly 
marked,  but  many  of  its  details,  nec- 
essary to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
man.  were  involved  in  an  uncertainty 
which  his  earlier  biographers  could  not 
dissipate;  and,  whether  from  igno- 
rance, indifference,  or  ill-will,  their 
exertions  rather  tended  to  deepen  the 
gloom  that  obscured  the  fate  of  the  ill- 
starred  man  of  genius.  The  first  "Life" 
compiled  by  Dr.  Watkins,  is  described, 
not  unfairly,  as  "a  piece  of  book-mak- 
ing of  the  worst  type;"  the  lengthy 
narrative  of  Moore,  to  whom  the  Sheri- 
dan family  entrusted  such  papers  as 
were  then  available,  is  confessedly  an 
ill-executed  perfunctory  performance, 
full  of  inaccuracies:  and  this  inade- 
quate biography  was  followed  up  by 
the  "scandalous"  sketch,  libellous  and 
spiteful,  put  forth  by  Professor  Smyth, 

1  Sheridan  ;  a  Biography.  By  W.  Fraser  Rae. 
"With  an  Introduction  hy  Sheridan's  great-grand- 
son, the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  With 
Portraits.  Two  Vols.  London  :  Richard  Bentley 
&  Son. 


who  had  been  tutor  to  Sheridan's  son, 
and  who  in  this  ungracious  fashion, 
"vented  the  ill-humor  engendered  by  a 
position  distasteful  to  his  vanity." 

Such,  during  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, were  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion accessible  to  Avriters  who  wished 
to  deal  with  the  story  of  Sheridan,  and 
from  such  sources  were  to  be  gathered 
the  best  defences  of  his  memory 
against  the  attacks  to  which  his  spe- 
cial gifts  and  anomalous  position,  no 
less  than  his  great  and  obvious  errors, 
laid  him  open. 

Sheridan  could  not  be  counted  happy 
in  his  contemporary  biographers,  but 
in  one  particular  he  was  fortunate  be- 
yond many  of  his  compeers.  His 
genius,  his  brilliancy,  his  personal 
charm,  did  not  exhaust  themselves 
with  him,  but  were  transmitted  to  de- 
scendants illustrious  not  only  for  ex- 
ceptional natural  endowments,  but  for 
the  noble  uses  to  which  they  have  put 
those  gifts.  Of  such  descendants,  none 
surely  would  have  stirred  more  honest 
pride  in  the  heart  of  poor  Sheridan, 
could  he  have  watched  over  him  from 
afar,  than  the  "great-grandson"  so 
proud  of  that  title— so  affectionately 
jealous  over  the  fair  fame  of  his  an- 
cestor—the Marquess  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava,  to  whom  the  present  biography 
owes  its  inception,  and  whose  discern- 
ment singled  out  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  as  a 
historian  so  "studiously  impartial  and 
conscientiously  accurate,"  so  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  later  years  of 
George  III.,  that  he  might  succeed,  if 
any  one  could,  in  calling  up  from  the 
shadowy  world  of  the  past  a  shape, 
however  dim  and  faded  from  the  bril- 
liant original,  that  should  be  no  un- 
faithful image  of  Sheridan  as  he  was 
among  living  men;  and  this,  though  a 
competent  authority  had  sorrowfully 
said,  "the  real  Sheridan  has  disap- 
peared forever." 

The  work  has  been  no  less  difficult 
than  that  of  reviving  in  its  pristine 
freshness  some  ill-used  Vandyke,  which 
has  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands 
of  so-called  restorers,  and  has  been 
heavily  coated  with  glaring  pigments 
by  would-be  improvers.    But  the  result 
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Is  probably  the  best  portrait  now  at- 
tainable of  the  dazzling,  perplexing,  ill- 
advised  Sheridan.  The  story  is  robbed 
of  none  of  its  melancholy  interest;  its 
impressive  teaching  is  rather  arrayed 
in  new  authority,  because  the  natural 
nobleness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
splendid  spendthrift,  who  wrecked 
himself  for  want  of  a  true  guiding 
star,  are  now  as  fully  and  fairly  re- 
vealed to  us  as  is  possible.  Much  new 
material  has  been  brought  into  use;  let- 
ters hitherto  unknown  have  been  sup- 
plied from  the  archives  of  great  Whig 
houses;  the  simple  natural  narratives 
of  Sheridan's  own  kinsfolk,  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  life  and  death,  have  been 
substituted  for  the  highly-colored  dis- 
figured versions  of  phrase-makers;  and 
clear  light  has  been  shed  on  many  ob- 
scure passages  of  the  history. 

But  when  all  has  been  done,  much 
remains  that  is  "full  of  pity."  Look 
but  on  the  earliest  and  the  latest  por- 
traits reproduced  in  these  volumes;  see 
what  a  light  and  radiance  of  hope  and 
joy  shine  about  the  young  Sheridan 
whom  Reynolds  drew,  with  that  fair 
broad  brow,  that  soft  bright  eye, 
thoM  rich  yet  fine  traits  not  more  elo- 
quent of  wit,  gaiety  and  genius,  than 
of  a  kindly.  affectionate,  trustful  dis- 
position. It  is  the  ideal  presentation 
of  him  who  was  the  chivalrous  roinan- 
tic  champion  and  bridegroom  of  the 
fair  seraphic  Elizabeth  Linley,  that 
"Si.  Caecilia"  of  his  young  adoration 
and  guardian  angel  of  his  home.  Then 
turn  from  this  beaming  image  to 
Clint's  engraving  of  the  great  author 
and  statesman  in  his  declining  days. 
This,  the  latest  portrait  extant,  gives 
us  the  noble  forehead,  the  large  bril- 
liant eyes,  the  aquiline  outlines,  recog- 
nizable still;  but  something  more  than 
simple  sadness  has  depressed  the 
heavy  eyelids  and  drawn  down  the 
sorrowfully  compressed  lips,  and  made 
the  cheeks  hang  in  melancholy  curves. 
Defeat  and  disillusion  and  heart-an- 
guish have  set  their  seal  on  the  fea- 
tures, once  so  beautiful  in  young  glow- 
ing manhood,  and  still  wearing  a  for- 
lorn and  faded  majesty  all  their  own. 
one  who  should  be  shown  these  two 


portraits,  and  who  should  know  noth- 
ing of  the  man  they  represented,  might 
well  ask,  what  has  wrought  this  cruel 
change?  A  sufficient  answer  is  given 
in  these  volumes,  which  tell  the  story 
of  Sheridan  as  it  should  be  told,  with 
honest  seriousness  and  fairness,  and 
enable  us  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  life's 
failures. 

The  few  pages  that  deal  with  Sheri- 
dan's ancestry  remind  us  that  some  of 
his  most  endearing  and  most  fatal 
qualities  were  his  by  inheritance.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  remembered  as  one 
of  the  kindliest  of  Swift's  Irish  friends, 
was  distinguished  not  less  for  wit, 
thriftlessness,  and  a  native  turn  for 
marring  his  fortune  by  blunders,  than 
lor  the  sweet  and  generous  guileless- 
ness  which  made  him  an  easy  victim 
of  the  shrewd  and  selfish.  There  was 
little  in  common  between  this  amiable 
divine  and  his  son  Thomas,  Richard 
Brinsley's  father,  except  scholarship 
and  ability,  and  an  incapacity  for  mak- 
ing the  best  of  these  gifts;  but  serious, 
saturnine,  diligent  as  he  was,  the 
younger  Thomas,  by  devoting  himself 
to  the  theatrical  profession,  did  his 
part  in  determining  unfavorably  the 
destiny  of  his  famous  son,  whose  long 
connection  with  the  English  stage 
brought  him  fame  indeed,  and  some- 
thing like  fortune,  but  was  apparently 
injurious  to  him  in  the  exact  measure 
that  it  was  successful.  Happier  was 
Sheridan's  heritage  from  his  charming 
mother,  nee  Frances  Chamfcerlaine. 
who  endowed  her  children  with  that 
strain  of  English  blood  that  seems 
necessary  to  develop  the  latent  splen- 
dors of  the  Irish  intellect,  and  whose 
fine  literary  faculty  was  transfigured 
into  genius  in  her  younger  son  Richard. 
But  her  death,  in  1766,  deprived  him  of 
his  kindest  and  wisest  friend  when  he 
was  but  fifteen,  and  proved  an  irrep- 
arable loss;  for  Thomas  Sheridan,  an 
austere  and  by  no  means  impartial 
father,  lacked  his  wife's  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  character  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  was  habitually  unjust  to  the 
boy  whom  he  did  not  understand,  and 
whose  best  home  happiness  came  from 
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the  fond  affection  of  his  sister.  Yet 
Sheridan  cherished  the  memory  of  his 
boyhood's  home,  and  was  more  dutiful 
as  a  son,  and  more  tenderly  faithful  as 
a  brother,  than  some  of  his  biographers 
have  suspected.  And  if  the  father, 
whose  last  moments  were  soothed  by 
his  tender  care,  had  often  "thwarted 
and  vilified  him."  misled  by  angry  sus- 
picion, the  sisters,  who  found  in  him 
a  kind  and  constant  friend  in  need,  re- 
garded him  with  a  proud  enthusiastic 
affection,  in  which  they  were  rivalled 
by  the  wife  and  sons  who  suffered 
most  from  the  errors  of  their  beloved 
prodigal. 

Some  pity  and  indignation  are 
awakened  when  we  see  such  a  peril- 
ously gifted  being  allowed  to  float  idly 
on  the  stream  of  life  without  pilotage, 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  exist- 
ence. In  his  eighteenth  year  lie  was 
removed  from  Harrow,  where  his  in- 
structors had  learned  to  think  very 
highly  of  his  powers,  and  where  he  had 
conquered  general  popularity,  though 
scorned  at  first  as  the  son  of  a  "player," 
and  had  gained  much  scholarship  de- 
spite his  freakish  mischief  and  idle- 
the  worst  of  offences  then 
chargeable  against  him.  But  his 
father  neither  let  him  join  his  happier 
schoolmates  at  college,  nor  took  any 
other  steps  to  provide  him  with  a  seri- 
ous occupation.  Some  pains  were 
taken  to  perfect  him  and  his  brother 
in  the  usual  accomplishments  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  the  classics  and  the 
mathematics;  otherwise  they  were  al- 
lowed to  mingle  freely  in  the  gay  so- 
ciety of  London  and  of  Bath,  then  a 
more  sparkling  and  frivolous  sort  of 
London.  It  would  seem  as  if  Thomas 
Sheridan  had  at  this  time  no  higher 
views  for  his  sons  than  to  make  them 
professors  of  that  art  of  elocution 
which  he  himself  prized  extravagantly. 

The  young  Richard  knew  himself  fit 
for  higher  things;  and  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  school  friend,  Halhed, 
whose  aspirations  were  like  his  own. 
ran  much  on  plans  of  authorship.  Hal- 
hed's  letters  are  still  extant,  and  sup- 
ply sufficient  proof  of  the  eager  indus- 
try with  which  Sheridan  worked  at  his 


chosen  vocation,  and  of  his  confident 
hopes  of  winning  success  in  it.  He 
produced  much  "clever  and  readable" 
prose  and  verse;  some  of  his  work  got 
into  print;  and  his  lively  talents  won 
him  a  pleasant  distinction  in  the  little 
world  of  Bath.  But  the  easy  popular- 
ity thus  gained  in  a.  frivolous  if  not 
corrupt  society  was  itself  a  danger  to 
the  gay,  gracious,  unemployed  youth; 
and  it  is  something  to  his  credit  that 
he  fell  into  no  worse  mischief  than  the 
series  of  fantastic  adventures— almost 
too  improbable  for  a  novel— that  termi- 
nated in  the  marriage  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  aged  twenty-two,  to 
the  still  more  youthful  Elizabeth  Lin- 
ley,  the  admirable  singer  and  rarely 
beautiful  girl,  whose  position  as  a  pub- 
lic performer  had  already  brought  her 
much  wretchedness,  and  who  was  well 
content  when  her  proud  young  hus- 
band decreed  that  she  should  with- 
draw forever  from  the  scene  of  her 
painful  triumphs:  for,  conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  he  refused  to  derive  any 
profit  from  her  gifts,  whom  he  designed 
to  place  among  the  highest  in  the  land. 
The  full  and  careful  account  now 
given  of  the  much-debated  story  of  this 
pair  does  not  reveal  Sheridan  as  either 
prudent  or  blameless.  We  see  the  boy- 
ish champion  of  loveliness  in  distress 
rushing  impetuously  into  a  doubtful 
adventure;  involving  himself  and  the 
fair  creature  he  loved  and  honored  in  a 
false  position,  with  long  results  of  dis- 
comfort and  deception;  and  imperilling 
her  happiness  and  his  own  life  in  one 
duel  after  another  with  the  villainous 
elderly  roue  whose  unmanly  persecu- 
tions had  impelled  Miss  Linley  into  her 
hasty  flight,  under  Sheridan's  escort, 
to  the  shelter  of  a  French  convent— a 
step  which,  like  the  secret  marriage 
ceremony  into  which  the  boy  persuaded 
the  girl,  could  only  have  commended 
itself  to  very  young  and  very  romantic 
persons.  But  the  impulsive,  impru- 
dent hero  did  love  truly  and  purely; 
and  in  the  foolish  and  almost  fatal 
business  of  the  duels  he  was  only  com- 
plying with  the  false  code  of  honor  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  into  which  he  had 
been  too  early  thrown.    It  is  easier  to 
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forgive  his  young  errors  than  the  un- 
kindness  of  the  negligent  father,  who 
had  left  his  children  to  their  own  de- 
vices for  many  dangerous  months,  and 
who  could  be  won  to  condone  the  elope- 
ment and  duelling,  but  visited  with 
implacable  displeasure  the  honorable 
marriage  from  which  his  son  derived 
the  best  and  purest  happiness  he  was 
ever  to  know.  It  can  only  be  urged  on 
Thomas  Sheridan's  behalf  that  he  was 
shut  out  from  his  children's  confidence, 
and  knew  not  what  strong  motives  of 
loyalty  and  love  there  were  for  the 
union  he  disliked  and  reprobated. 

The  romance,  with  which  we  have 
dealt  so  briefly,  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Fraser  Rae's  first  volume, 
though  all  its  agitating  events,  from 
the  flight  to  France  till  the  final  open 
avowed  marriage,  were  comprised 
within  one  year  of  Sheridan's  life.  But 
its  importance  as  a  determining  factor 
in  his  career  justifies  the  prominence 
given  to  it.  His  early  marriage  on  in- 
sufficient means  made  it  imperative 
that  he  should  conquer  immediate  for- 
tune; and  he  bent  his  energies  eagerly 
to  the  task.  He  had  been  no  idler  be- 
fore marriage;  his  correspondence,  now 
first  published,  with  his  high-born, 
warm-hearted  friend,  Thomas  Gren- 
ville,  witnesses  not  only  to  the  vision- 
ary loftiness  of  his  views  and  plans, 
and  to  his  proud  abhorrence  of  what 
was  base  in  life  or  literature,  but  to 
his  capacity  for  sustained  industry:  he 
was  working  hard  at  his  chosen  study 
of  the  law,  and  sedulously  seeking  to 
win  his  father's  consent  to  let  his  name 
be  entered  at  the  Temple.  The  point 
was  conceded  not  long  before  Sheri- 
dan's marriage. 

But  that  event  called  for  very  differ- 
ent exertions.  He  was  not  sparing  of 
them;  and  while  he  and  his  charming 
wife,  established  in  London  by  the  help 
of  her  father,  were  winning  their  way 
by  force  of  fascination,  into  the  high 
society  that  was  compelled,  by  the 
young  husband's  proud  self-respect,  to 
receive  them  on  terms  of  equality,  his 
eager  mind  "seethed  with  literary  proj- 
ects," on  which  he  spent  many  an  hour 
of  unproductive  labor,  before,  in  1775, 


he  scored  his  first  success  with  the 
sparkling  comedy  of  "The  Rivals"— 
airy,  gay,  and  fanciful  production, 
much  more  wholesome  in  tone  than  the 
dramas  previously  in  vogue,  and  owing 
its  abiding  charm  to  the  fresh,  almost 
boyish  good-humor  seen  in  rare  combi- 
nation with  its  constant  sheet-lightning 
play  of  wit.  Whatever  dreams  the 
author  had  cherished  of  instructing 
and  improving  society  as  a  serious 
moralist  and  critic— and  he  had  such 
dreams— were  now  dissipated;  the  un- 
precedented success  of  "The  Rivals" 
determined  his  course;  he  was  to  be 
playwright,  adapter,  manager  to  the 
end,  though  the  few  original  works  on 
which  his  fame  must  rest  were  all  pro- 
duced within  six  years— joyous,  hope- 
ful years,  in  which  he  looked  with 
unbounded  confidence  to  a  long,  pros- 
perous future,  while  the  happiness  of 
his  married  home  was  as  yet  untar- 
nished by  the  criminal  follies  that 
afterwards  dimmed  it.  All  his  plays 
are  suffused  by  the  sunshiny  gaiety  of 
that  period;  the  highly-finished  "School 
for  Scandal,"  which  its  author  re- 
touched and  repolished  with  fastidious 
care,  till  the  moral  it  was  intended  to 
convey  almost  disappeared  in  the  daz- 
zle of  witty  dialogue,  not  less  so  than 
those  dainty  trifles,  "St.  Patrick's  Day" 
and  "The  Duenna,"  or  "The  Critic," 
with  its  happy  mockery  and  mischiev- 
ous satire.  Whatever  was  the  style  he 
attempted  he  achieved  success  in  it; 
and  his  better  work  is  confessedly  ad- 
mirable of  its  kind.  His  walk  in  liter- 
ature was  assuredly  not  the  highest; 
but  he  is  still  unsurpassed  in  it. 

The  "School  for  Scandal"  was  not 
yet  given  to  the  world,  when  Sheridan 
and  his  father-in-law,  conjointly  with 
a  third  partner,  acquired  Garrick's  share 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  the  great 
actor's  retirement;  two  years  later,  in 
1778,  the  purchase  of  another  share 
made  Sheridan  owner  of  half  the 
theatre,  then  valued  at  £90,000.  Much 
wonder  has  been  wasted  over  such 
large  transactions  on  the  part  of  a 
young  man  whose  available  capital, 
save  his  ready  wit,  was  very  slender 
indeed.    Mr.  Fraser  Rae  offers  the  ex- 
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phi  nation  that  shares  in  Drury  Lane, 
being  shares  in  a  monopoly,  were 
deemed  excellent  banking  security,  on 
which  money  would  be  readily  ad- 
vanced, and  that,  in  making  his  second 
purchase.  Sheridan  did  but  assume  a 
mortgage  already  existing,  and  pledge 
the  income  of  the  theatre,  which  he 
confidently  hoped  to  double,  for  the 
payment  of  certain  annuities.  He 
only  advanced  the  sum  of  £1,300,  prob- 
ably of  his  wife's  small  fortune,  and 
that  sum  was  repaid  to  him. 

This  "easy  method  of  financing" 
suited  Sheridan  only  too  well.  The 
fatal  flaw  in  his  character  had  shown 
itself  at  once,  when  his  first  comedy 
brought  him  a  larger  sum  than  his 
father  had  ever  handled,  and  enabled 
him  to  give  play  to  the  natural  stimp- 
tuousness  of  his  tastes.  He  was  gen- 
erous and  heedless  to  excess,  his  tem- 
per was  incurably  sanguine:  he  had 
not  been  taught  business  habits,  and 
never  caring  to  acquire  them,  was  at 
the  mercy  of  any  one  who  wished  to 
client  him.  Such  was  the  little  shadow 
that  dimmed  the  blaze  of  his  pros- 
perity, when  he  was  "a  monarch  at  the 
theatre,  and  shone  in  society  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude;"  when  the  fair- 
est and  the  wittiest  of  London  were 
courting  his  notice,  and  he  could  meet 
no  man  who  was  not  glad  to  know 
him;  when  his  own  home,  where,  with 
his  enchanting  wife,  he  dispensed  lav- 
ish hospitalities,  never  counting  the 
was  for  him  the  brightest  spot  on 
earth,  for  there  he  was  held  in  loving 
honor,  and  there  was  enshrined  the 
son  whom  he  loved  for  beautiful  quali- 
ties derived  from  his  beloved  mother. 
But  the  shadow,  so  faint  at  first,  was 
to  spread  and  darken,  till  the  whole 
fair  scene  lay  drowned  in  dark 
eclipse. 

The  defects  we  have  indicated  would 
be  easily  condoned  by  those  who  saw 
in  them  only  evidence  of  a  frank,  con- 
fiding disposition;  but  something  es- 
sentially wrong  in  Sheridan's  theory 
of  life  and  standard  of  conduct  is  im- 
plied in  their  unchecked  development, 
as  in  his  light-hearted  assumption  of  a 
post  to  which  he  was  unequal.       We 


may  not  blame  this  manager's  son  for 
being  blind  to  the  perils  of  the  stage: 
but  neither  his  soaring  ambition  nor  his 
passion  for  profusion  ought     to     have 
tempted  him  to  undertake  responsibil- 
ities which  brought  him  indeed  a  com- 
manding    social     position      and      an 
immediate  ample  income,  but  required 
a  fine  business  faculty  wholly  lacking 
to  the  sovereignly  careless  genius  who, 
duped  by  his  easy  early  success,  soou 
became  a  proverb  of     procrastinating 
indolent  irregularity;  wrho  "never  kept 
a  key  or  took  a  receipt,"  and  actually, 
as  appeared  after  his  death,  had  long 
been  paying  thirty  shillings  for  every 
twrenty  that  he  owed.    At  first  his  mis- 
chievous deficiencies  were  compensated 
by  the  efforts  of  his     wife,     who,    as 
methodical  as  he  was  irregular,   kept 
the  accounts,   not  only  of  the  house- 
hold but  of  the  theatre,  with  delicate 
accuracy,   while  life    and     health     re- 
mained to  her.      But  this  much-tried, 
tender  friend,  was  taken  from  him  in 
1792;   and   from   that   date   Sheridan's 
self -created  embarrassments  multiplied 
fearfully.      It  needed  not  the  ruinous 
expenses  incurred  by  the  rebuilding  of 
his  theatre  in  1791-4,  and  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  1809,     to     insure    that 
his  rash  improvidence  and     indolence 
should  drag  him  down,  and  his  dissi- 
pated habits  complete  his     overthrow. 
Yet  he  had  in  youth  a  native  fund  of 
energy  that  might  have  helped  him  to 
master  his  failings,  had  he  then  under- 
stood this  to  be  his  imperative  duty. 
But  the  way  in  which  young  Sheridan 
paints  faults  allied  to  his  own,  in  the 
character  of  "Charles  Surface,"  implies 
a  certain  complacency  in     foibles     so 
generous,   and   a  total  absence   of  the 
spiritual  perceptions  which  could  show 
these  errors   in   their   true   light.    His 
youthful  letters  prove  that  he  had  his 
share  of  religious  sentiment,  and  could 
emulate   Addison  in   reverent   admira- 
tion for  "the  works  of     an     Almighty 
hand;"  but  the  devotional     sentiment 
sufficed  him,  it  never     so     grew     and 
heightened  as  to  become  a  lofty  guid- 
ing principle.    He  understood  the   ob- 
ligation of  honor  in  a  finer  sense  than 
did   many    of   his    world;    the    grander 
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and  sterner  obligations  of  religious 
duty  and  accountability  towards  the 
giver  of  his  life  and  powers  had  not 
been  made  clear  to  him,  and  his  recog- 
nition of  them  was  mournfully  imper- 
fect. The  career  on  which  he  had 
embarked  was  little  likely  to  quicken 
his  spiritual  sensibilities;  the  air  lie 
breathed  on  the  dangerous  heights  to 
which  his  growing  ambition  soon  led 
him  was  equally  unfriendly.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy indeed  to  see  how  the  fresh 
morning  radiance  of  his  spirit  was 
smirched  with  clouds  of  shame,  as, 
moving  in  the  midst  of  the  heartless, 
godless  society  that  courted  and  criti- 
cised and  duped  him,  he  sank  below 
his  own  youthful  ideals  of  what  was 
pure  and  high  and  excellent,  and 
stained  his  soul  with  vices  that  he  had 
oner  held  in  contempt.  He  did  not, 
however,  touch  the  lowest  level  reached 
by  too  many  of  his  associates. 

Convivial  excess,  the  common  dis- 
grace of  the  time,  is  sadly  chargeable 
against  him;  and  the  rollicking  drink- 
ing-songs interspersed  in  his  plays 
show  that  he  had  at  first  as  little  sense 
of  si  i  a  me  or  danger  in  the  habit  as  his 
contemporaries.  His  present  biog- 
rapher, who  would  gladly  find  him 
guiltless  of  excessive  indulgence  in 
earlier  manhood,  admits  that  in  the 
dark  and  evil  days  thai  came  later,  he 
lapsed  deeply  into  ruinous  Intemper- 
ance, though  his  sister's  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  he  had  mastered  the 
propensity  in  some  measure  ere  the  end 
came.  Probably  only  abstinence  could 
have  safeguarded  him,  whose  fine 
quick  brain  and  sensitive  nerves  re- 
sponded with  dangerous  promptness  to 
the  vinous  stimulus:  and  of  abstinence 
he  dreamt  as  little  as  the  hardest- 
headed  drinker  of  the  day.  It  may  be 
fair  to  mention  Mr.  Fraser  Rae's  con- 
tention, that  the  common  opinion  of 
Sheridan's  early  sottishness  was  too 
much  confirmed  by  the  unnatural  red- 
ness of  his  features,  really  produced  by 
a  skin  affection.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
the  vice  imputed  remains  the  most 
grievous  and  destructive  into  which  he 
fell.  In  his  better  mood  he  strongly 
reprobated   the   common  sin   of     gam- 


bling; in  his  reckless  moments  he  was 
wildly  guilty  of  it  himself;  but  with 
him  it  was  not,  as  with  Fox,  the  ruling 
passion.  And  though  there  is  sad 
proof  that  he  did  not  walk  spotless,  as 
did  his  own  household  angel,  amid  the 
insidious  snares  spread  for  them  both, 
his  wayward  heart  knew  its  true 
home,  and  returned  to  it  penitent. 
His  record  as  a  husband,  stained  as  it 
is,  looks  almost  irreproachable  beside 
that  of  his  faithless  fatal  patron, 
whom  he  served  too  loyally,  George, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Very  mournful  is  the  story,  when  set 
in  the  fairest  light  that  is  now  attain- 
able. 

When  Sheridan,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-nine,  dared  to  entertain  loftier 
hopes  than  could  be  satisfied  with  so- 
cial or  dramatic  successes,  and  re- 
solved that  his  early  achievement  of 
fame  and  fortune  should  help  him  to 
gain  a  place  in  Parliament,  and  to  aid 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  his  country. 
he  might  be  rashly  adventurous,  but  it 
was  no  unworthy  ambition  that  moved 
him.  He  had  already  formed  political 
friendships  and  embraced  strong  politi- 
cal convictions,  which  impelled  him  to 
join  the  great  Whig  party  then  in  op- 
position, and  fight  on  that  side  with  all 
the  weapons  in  his  armory.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  hoped  thus  to 
find  a  grander  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  which  he  was  conscious, 
and  to  serve  the  truest  interests  of  his 
country;  and  the  record  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  of  thirty  years  is  in 
fair  agreement  with  such  aspirations. 
It  was  exceptionally  brilliant,  as  all 
know,  and  memorable  for  one  un- 
equalled triumph  of  oratory;  but  it  was 
something  more.  When  at  its  outset, 
he  chose  rather  to  seek  election  from 
the  "free  and  independent,"  though 
venal  burgesses  of  Stafford,  and  him- 
self to  meet  the  inevitable  expenses, 
than  to  sit  for  a  pocket  borough  as  the 
nominee  of  some  titled  or  wealthy  pa- 
tron, he,  who  depended  for  daily  bread 
on  the  theatre,  was  animated  by  a 
proud  spirit  of  independence  that  sus- 
tained him  to  the  end  of  his  public,  if 
not  of  his  private,  career. 
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If  his  conscience  had  been  elastic  and 
his  services  purchasable,  he  would  easily 
have  obtained  an  ample  income  out  of  the 
public  purse  after  making  his  mark  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  he  earned  the 
right  to  boast  in  his  old  age  that  he  had 
preserved  his  political  honor  untarnished; 

no  trifling  boast  for  one  circumstanced 
as  he  was,  and  tempted  alike  by  his 
love  of  profusion  and  by  bis  need  of 
money. 

Whether  in  opposition  or  in  office,  he 
surprised  admiration  by  unflagging  at- 
tendance, by  thoroughly  practical 
nun  hods,  and  often  by  extraordinary 
industry.  This  last  quality  was  con- 
spicuously shown  in  connection  with 
the  memorable  Hastings'  trial.  It  is 
now  known  that  in  that  matter  he,  and 
his  illustrious  associates  Fox  and 
Burke,  had  been  led  by  •'inaccurate  re- 
ports and  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions."* to  range  themselves  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  that  Sheridan's  mag- 
nificent speech,  which  decided  the 
House  on  the  impeachment,  may  be 
deemed  his  most  disastrous  triumph. 
But  he  had  not  erred  through  his  nat- 
ural careless  indolence.  .V  less  famous 
later  speech,  reproduced  in  detail  as 
the  great  oration  never  has  been,  and 
now  cannot  be,  shows  the  most  minute 
and  careful  study  of  the  evidence  at 
his  disposal.  The  evidence  was  imper- 
fect and  misleading;  but  he  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  conclusions  that  with 
much  pains  and  skill  he  drew  from  it. 

If  he  cannot  be  ranked  with  great 
statesmen,  yet  statesmanlike  insight 
may  be  claimed  for  him,  who  "advo- 
cated and  voted  for  every  measure  of 
reform  in  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people;"  who  "opposed  the 
fatal  policy  pursued  towards  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies;"  who  ''was  more  ardent 
than  Pitt  himself  in  reforming  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment;" who  "welcomed  the  triumph  of 
the  French  people  when  they  had 
burst  the  bonds  of  tyranny,  and  was 
their  heartiest  opponent  when  they 
entered  upon  a  crusade  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  world;"  who,  a  steadfast 
but  not  bigoted  friend  to  his  native 
land,   urged   the   claims  of  Ireland   to 


humane  and  righteous  treatment;  who 
eloquently  defended  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  personal  rights  of  jour- 
nalists; and  who  lent  hi®  warm  out- 
spoken support  to  the  measures  for 
abolishing  both  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery  itself.  This  is  a  noble  record. 
But  its  testimony  in  his  favor  is  im- 
paired when  we  remember  that,  he 
who  shone  in  public  as  a  patriot  and 
philanthropist,  was  living  in  a  whirl 
of  destructive  dissipation,  and  that  the 
practical  ability  and  happy  industry 
which  he  brought  to  affairs  of  State 
wore  grievously  absent  when  he 
should  ihave  dealt  with  the  affairs  of 
private  life.  Unequal  to  his  twofold 
responsibilities,  he  neglected  one  set  of 
duties  shamefully,  while  he  threw 
himself  into  others  more  congenial.  It 
was  every  way  worse  with  him  when 
he,  the  able  and  zealous  servant  of  his 
country,  was  led  by  misplaced  loyal 
affection  to  become  the  too  devoted 
servitor  of  the  heir-apparent.  There 
results  from  the  story  as  now  given 
only  a  deepened  Impression  of  the  in- 
sincerity and  ingratitude  of  that  bad 
son  and  faithless  friend,  exacting  in 
his  incessant  demands  on  the  time  and 
devotion  of  the  confidential  adviser 
whose  own  interests  were  injured  and 
neglected  as  he  toiled  for  his  patron. 
In  the  society  of  the  royal  profligate, 
whose  caressing  manners  had  so  be- 
guiled him  to  his  loss,  Sheridan  could 
not  but  deteriorate.  Other  influences 
helped  the  process. 

There  was  madness  for  him  in  the 
extreme  misery  he  felt  when  bereaved 
successively  of  his  first  wife  and  the 
infant  daughter  she  had  left  him.  Much 
that  was  beautiful  and  touching 
marked  Mrs.  Sheridan's  last  illness. 
The  true  loveliness  of  her  character 
shone  out  clearly  when,  freed  from  the 
entanglement  of  the  heartless  wrorld 
where  she  had  moved  with  a  secretly 
alien  spirit,  she  looked  with  bright 
patience  and  humble  Christian  hope  to 
the  great  approaching  change.  But 
her  sacred  memory  had  little  restrain- 
ing power  on  the  husband,  who 
mourned  her  with  remorseful  love,  and 
who  had  placed  his  best  hopes  of  com- 
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fort  on  her  children.  The  loss  of  the 
bahy  girl  was  more  than  he  could  bear, 
who  had  never  learned  to  look  for 
strength  where  his  dead  wife  had 
found  it  in  her  need. 

The  misery  of  his  lot  unhinged  him  for 
a  time.  He  entered  into  reckless  con- 
tracts concerning  Drury  Lane  Theatre;  he 
made  as  reckless  bets  at  Brooks's  Club;  he 
took  houses  which  he  could  not  occupy, 
and  kept  horses  which  never  left  the 
stable. 

And  this  spirit  of  desperation  pre- 
sided over  too  much  of  his  after-life, 
despite  the  flitting  gleams  of  happiness 
and  of  glory  that  brightened  it.  "His 
life  was  blighted,  and  his  career  was 
downward,"  from  this  point.  The  sec- 
ond marriage  into  which  he  entered 
brought  him  one  great  good  in  "the 
birth  of  another  son  who,  like  the  first, 
repaid  with  affection  the  tenderness 
lavished  upon  him:"  but  the  records  of 
this  marriage,  while  they  show  strong 
mutual  affection,  prove  also  that  it 
brought  no  redeeming  element  of  its 
own  into  Sheridan's  ravaged  existence. 
Inferior  to  her  predecessor  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  attachment  she  felt  and  in- 
spired, the  second  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
"careless  and  self-indulgent,"  added 
greatly  to  her  husband's  difficulties  by 
her  extravagance,  which  still  cried 
"Give!  give!"  when  "the  claims  on  his 
purse  were  legion,  and  the  purse  itself 
nearly  empty;"  and  the  "impassioned 
devotion"  with  which  he  regarded  her 
made  him  too  anxious  to  gratify  her, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  honest  pride 
which  had  long  debarred  him  from 
asking  money  help  of  a  friend.  The 
same  letters  which  show  him  unwill- 
ingly stooping  to  the  shifts  he  could 
scorn  no  longer,  unfold  a  yet  more 
piteous  scene.  Torn  by  just  anxiety 
for  the  health  of  wife  and  sons,  the 
unhappy  writer  is  seen  suffering  also 
from  personal  ailments  unguessed  by 
the  world;  the  swollen  veins  of  his 
legs  causing  him  great  and  incessant 
pain— which  the  best  surgeon  could 
not  relieve— for  many  years;  and  the 
ling  Insomnia,  attended  by  her  brood 
of  "horrid  thoughts,"  sitting  nightly  by 


his  pillow.  With  morbid  anxiety  he 
hid  his  malady,  and  showed  a  brave 
front  in  society  and  in  Parliament, 
while  his  heart  was  gnawed  by  fruit- 
less brooding  grief  over  the  errors  that 
had  ruined  him. 

How  unceasingly  do  I  meditate  on  death, 
and  how  continually  do  I  act  as  if  the 
thought  of  it  had  never  crossed  my  mind. 
...  I  never  have  done  a  dishonest  or  a 
base  act.  .  .  .  But  sins  of  omission — ah! 
me — senseless  credulity,  destructive  pro- 
crastination, unworthy  indolence,  all 
abetted  by  one  vile  habit,  somewhat  per- 
haps to  be  palliated  by  an  original  in- 
firmity of  constitution  .  .  .  but  never  to 
bo  excused. 

It  is  not  admitted  here  that  the  "vile 
habit"  of  excess  in  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants must  have  greatly  aggravated  the 
evils  of  "occasional  unaccountable  de- 
jection, and  constant  inability  to 
sleep"  which  it  was  invoked  to  allevi- 
ate; but  its  victim  could  hardly  have 
escaped  that  tormenting  knowledge. 

So.  open-eyed  to  the  now  irremedi- 
able causes  of  the  calamities  that 
crowded  on  him,  Sheridan  went  on  his 
downward  darkening  way. 

Watching  that  conscious  sad  decline, 
that  vain  struggle  with  the  ensnaring 
cords,  woven  of  reckless  folly  and  sin- 
ful excess,  which  drag  him  to  his  fall, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  fate  of  an- 
other self -slain  man  of  genius,  a  con- 
temporary of  Sheridan's  youth,  whose 
brief  life  had  run  its  little  course  of 
"glory  and  of  joy,  despondency  and 
madness,"  some  twTenty  years  before 
the  time  when  the  illusive  prosperity 
of  the  great  orator  and  dramatist  was 
seen  to  vanish  like  a  dream.  "Pru- 
dent, cautious  self-control  is  Wisdom's 
root,"  wrote  Robert  Burns,  who  could 
see,  as  clearly  as  Sheridan,  how  reck- 
less self-indulgence  in  vices  that  he 
knew  forbidden  had  wrought  to  de- 
stroy him,  and  who  could  sometimes 
denounce  with  a  prophet's  fervor  the 
heart-withering  power  of  a  favorite 
sin,  which  yet  continued  to  enthral 
him.  The  inspired  Ayrshire  plough- 
man.— wdiose  bold  song,  fiery-true. 
toudhingly  tender,  gay  with  bright  hu- 
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mor,  all  by  turns,  shed  a  glory  on  his 
lowly  calling,  and  who  grew  to  man- 
hood in  a  pure,  pious,  humble  home- 
might  seem  to  be  no  fit  subject  for 
comparison  with  one  so  high-placed  by 
nature  and  fortune,  so  little  advan- 
taged by  wise,  kind  training,  as  Sheri- 
dan. Yet  there  are  points  of  strong  re- 
Bemblance  in  the  proud  consciousness 
of  merit,  and  indei>endence  of  spirit, 
that  characterized  both;  in  the  brilliant 
gaiety  and  cloudy  despondency,  the 
rare  social  charm,  the  personal  fascina- 
tion, the  sparkling  talk,  the  headlong 
impulsiveness  of  each.  Burns,  too. 
cherished  the  religious  sentiment,  and 
not  in  youth  alone;  but  the  devotional 
feeling  that  could  raise  him  into  a  kind 
of  rapture,  even  amid  many  self -in- 
flicted miseries,  did  not  avail  to  save 
him  from  the  gross  sensual  sins  that 
worked  to  ruin  him,  and  did  not  re- 
strain him  from  glorifying  them  in 
song.  Herein  he  erred  far  more  griev- 
ously than  Sheridan,  whose  path  was  in 
dangerous  high  places.  But,  far  apart 
as  the  two  men  were  in  station,  each 
suffered  spiritual  loss  in  the  corrupt 
society  to  which  the  abilities  of  each 
were  his  passport;  the  same  fatal  de- 
fect in  character  and  opinion  shadowed 
the  closing  hours  of  each  with  heavy 
gloom.  Neither  of  them  had  cared  to 
understand,  until  it  was  too  late,  the 
ruin  that  lurked  in  the  preference  of 
pleasure  to  duty. 

Ineffably  sad  remains  the  story  of 
Robert  Burns  to-day,  for  all  the  flood  of 
homage  to  his  memory  poured  forth  in 
this  the  hundredth  year  since  his 
death;  but  it  cannot  outgo  in  mournful- 
ness  the  picture,  to  which  we  now  re- 
turn, of  the  last  years  of  Sheridan.  It 
is  tragic  pity  that  is  inspired  when  we 
see  the  veteran  statesman  rejected  by 
his  "old  independent"  constituency  of 
Stafford,  for  which  he  tried  in  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1812.  He  failed;  for  in 
the  terrible  entanglement  of  his  af- 
fairs he  could  not  find  money  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  burgesses,  wTho 
seem  also  to  have  felt  some  resentment 
that  he  should,  in  1806,  have  deserted 
them  for  Westminster,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Fox— a   seat  which  his  party 


did  not  permit  him  to  hold  long;  it  was 
wanted  for  a  young  scion  of  nobility. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  that 
brought  about  a  sad  humiliating  close 
to  Sheridan's  splendid  Parliamentary 
life  of  thirty-one  years.  The  disap- 
pointment was  every  way  cruel.  He 
had  not  only  to  forego  his  illusive 
hopes  of  "standing  between  prince  and 
people,  having  the  confidence  of  both" 
—that  had  ever  been  a  baseless  dream 
—he  must  forego  the  work  into  which 
he  had  really  put  his  heart,  and  foi 
which  he  could  forget  his  private  woes; 
and  there  wras  added  the  sting  that  he 
was  now  liable  to  arrest  for  debt. 

Alone  in  London,  his  wife  now  i  (re- 
ferring the  country,  he  nursed  his  grief 
in  solitude,  or  flashed  wildly  into  the 
giddy  world  he  had  loved  too  well, 
while  struggling  to  free  himself  from 
liabilities— "his  creditors  demanding 
cash,  while  he  was  paid  in  shares;" 
then  fatal  disease  declared  itself,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  dying  man  re- 
doubled. There  was  risk  of  his  being 
carried  from  his  very  death-bed  to  a 
debtor's  prison;  but  the  sheriff's  officer 
who  had  succeeded  in  serving  the  writ 
on  him  was  won  by  Dr.  Bain,  Sheri- 
dan's good  physician,  to  choose  the 
more  humane  alternative  of  holding- 
possession  of  the  house,  and  so  barring 
it  to  other  birds  of  prey. 

A  letter,  now  first  published,  from 
young  Charles  Sheridan,  who  with  his 
mother,  herself  mortally  stricken, 
watched  by  the  father's  dying  bed. 
sheds  a  new  kindly  light  on  the  sad 
scene.  It  emphatically  contradicts  the 
stories  of  deep  privation  and  need,  long 
believed  on  the  worthless  authority  of 
George  IV.;  it  shows  the  sufferer  sur- 
rounded by  "every  attention  and  com- 
fort;" it  lingers  fondly  and  pathetically 
on  the  painless  parting  of  the  spirit; 
on  the  hands  clasped  in  speechless  sup- 
plication, while  the  Bishop  of  London 
prays;  on  the  "subdued  and  softened 
brightness"  that  shone  from  the  won- 
derful eyes  to  the  last.  These  details, 
traced  by  one  well-loved  son  in  hopes 
to  soothe  the  grief  of  another,  have 
their  value;  and  it  is  well  to  know, 
what  poor   Sheridan   could   not,      that 
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abler  hands  th-n  his  at  last  brought 
order  out  of  the  wild  chaos  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  enabled  his  family,  without 
sacrificing  the  provision  made  for 
them,  themselves  to  meet  the  just 
claims  upon  his  property.  Better  had 
such  knowledge  been  to  him  than  any 
prevision  of  the  pompous  pageant  of 
his  funeral,  attended  by  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  land  to  Westminster, 
than  any  flattering  attentions  from  the 
false  friends  who  shunned  him  in  his 
low  and  last  estate. 

But,  long  as  it  is  since  the  homage 
and  neglect  of  his  fellow-men  became 
as  nothing  to  him,  whose  erring  spirit 
had  passed  into  the  presence  of  the 
one  just  Judge,  we  can  still  only  guess 
darkly  at  the  vital  secrets  of  his  soul; 
and  when  every  fair  plea  has  been 
urged  in  palliation  of  his  life's  misdo- 
ings, the  splendid  career  that  closed  in 
such  disastrous  night  must  still  point 
its  own  mournful  moral.  If  this  im- 
perially gifted  being,  rich  in  every 
power  of  mind  and  every  charm  of  na- 
ture, had  to  pay  so  heavy  a  penalty  for 
his  neglect  of  the  humbler  duties  of 
life,  and  for  his  fatally  imperfect  sense 
of  responsibility  as  steward  of  God's 
riches,  much  less  may  those  hope  to  es- 
cape a  like  penalty  for  like  offences 
who  have  not  the  excuse  of  his  danger- 
ous endowments,  his  ruinous  success, 
his  position  of  strong  temptation. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
OLD  GUNS  AND  THEIR  OWNERS. 

Old  fowling-pieces  have  very  great 
attractions  for  me,  no  matter  what  they 
may  be— double  or  single  barrelled, 
flint  locks,  or  those  that  have  been  al- 
tered from  flint-fire  to  percussion— I 
have  in  my  time  used  both.  The  shoot- 
ers I  associated  with  for  years  did  not 
rely  on  Joe  Manton's  or  Purdey's,  al- 
though many  owned  grand  guns  by 
these  celebrated  makers,  which  for  the 
purpose  they  were  used  for  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  As  at  least  three 
parts  of  our  small  population  sailed  the 
sens,  they  were  continually  looking  out 


for  guns  at  the  ports  their  vessels  put 
in  at;  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Nor- 
way—all provided  guns  for  them  to  use, 
and  good  ones.  In  those  practical  times 
much  thought  was  given  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  guns  for  killing  fowl,  in  localities 
where  they  gathered  in  clouds  past  all 
belief. 

The  four  countries  above  named  were, 
of  course,  the  nearest  to  us,  but  some  of 
our  men  had  visited  wilder  lands  and 
sailed  the  Spanish  Main.  These 
brought  home  beautiful  Spanish  guns, 
and  pistols  with  brass  barrels,  that  rang 
out  like  a  bell.  And  other  matters  also. 
Their  summer  voyages  over,  and  the 
cargo  disposed  of,  their  vessels  were 
docked,  and  their  various  crews  passed 
the  autumn  and  winter  months  in  fish- 
ing and  fowling  along  shore.  So  far  as 
the  fishing  went  the  land  was  not  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of. 

I  have  frequently  seen  flint  guns  in 
the  possession  of  men  who  were  but 
roughly  clad,  with  silver  inlays  over  the 
stock,  and  a  beautiful  inlaid  gold  scroll 
running  from  the  breech. 

No  one  must  think  for  one  moment 
that  the  owners  of  those  precious  guns 
did  not  know  their  value;  indeed,  very 
communicative  they  became  about  them 
—as  to  what  they  had  done,  and  what 
they  would  yet  do  when  the  chance- 
offered;  but  on  one  subject  they  were 
silent,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  for  one 
moment  of  asking  how  they  got  them. 
The  mechanism  of  their  locks  was  per- 
fect, and  the  sweet  click-click  from  half 
to  full  cock  was  a  treat  to  hear. 

I  wish  to  give  some  account  of  one  or 
two  best  known  to  me  at  that  time  and 
of  the  men  who  owned  them.  One  of 
my  near  relatives  had  great  interest  in 
one  way  and  another  with  the  coast- 
trading  community,  and  owing  to  this 
I  was  early  initiated  in  much  that  was 
not  generally  discussed. 

"What  cheer?  my  son  alive!  What 
cheer?  Where  ha'  you  bin  all  these 
days?  I  bin  lookin'  fur  ye  up  street  an' 
down.  I've  took  her  to  pieces,  lock, 
stock,  an'  barrel.  You  cum  up  to  my 
cabin  an'  hev  a  look  at  her." 

Old  "Crimps'  cabin,"  as  he  called  it, 
was    one    out    of   a    dozen    low-gabled 
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houses  that  lined  one  side  of  a  water 
lane  or  road,  call  it  what  you  will,  close 
to  a  large  deserted  quay,  it  was  far 
enough  away  to  be  out  of  the  flood- tide 
range,  as  three  steps  led  down  from  the 
cobble-paved  pathway  into  Crimps',  or, 
as  he  was  usually  called.  Crimper's, 
clean  little  front  room.  This  he  con- 
sidered was  a  lucky  circumstance  when 
the  high  tides  came  up.  Glass  was  dear 
in  those  days,  only  one  kind  being  used 
Cor  general  purposes,  which  was  called 
crown  glass.  The  consequence  was 
that  windows  were  not  made  very  large 
in  ordinary  houses.  The  window  that 
lit  up  Crimper's  cabin  was  about  four 
feel  long  and  three  feet  high,  the 
squares  being  small.  A  space  of  eight 
or  nine  inches  was  between  the  window- 
sill  and  the  cobble  paving;  and  as  the 
whole  window  was  not  shoulder-high 
nothing  could  be  Been  inside  the  room 
as  you  passed  along,  unless  some  In- 
quisitive being  stooped  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  in.  This  had  been  done  once 
or  twice,  but  so  fiercely  had  the  liberty 
been  resented  by  Crimper,  case-hard- 
ened, hard-handed,  loud-voiced  old  sea- 
dog  that  he  was,  that  so  far  as  his 
particular  cabin  light  was  concerned  it 
was  soon  passed  by  unnoticed.  The 
bedroom  window  projected  over  the 
pavement;  this  he  called  the  upper  deck. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  small  squares  had 
been  broken  at  different  times  by 
various  accidents:  for  crown  glass,  al- 
though very  dear,  is  very  thin.  These 
had  been  replaced  by  knot  squares,  be- 
cause they  were  cheaper— those  with 
the  lump  of  glass  in  their  centre,  where 
the  rod  of  the  glass-blower  had  been 
broken  off  when  the  glass  was  made. 
These  knot-squares  naturally  gave  out 
prismatic  reflections;  as  Crimper  ob- 
served, tney  made  his  cabin  look  a  bit 
peacocky:  in  fact,  the  old  fellow  had 
got,  without  knowing  it,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
some  of  the  aesthetic  effects  of  more 
modern  times. 

My  visit  to  him  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  wonderful  how  the  most 
trivial  matters  come  before  one  in  later 
years,  distinct  and  clear  as  they  were 
at  the  time. 

'•Cum  aboord,  mv  son."  he  cried,  "cum 


aboord,  down  in  the  cabin,  there's  only 
mother  here  nieudin'  up  one  o'  my  old 
guernseys.  Here  he  is,  mother,  cum 
to  see  us  again  at  last." 

I  had  been  absent  for  a  few  years  and 
was  revisiting  the  haunts  of  my  boy- 
hood. 

"Hey'  a  look  roun'  at  the  curios; 
there's  sum  fresh  odds  an'  ends  ye  ain't 
sin.  1  reckins." 

On  the  sides  of  the  two  oak  beams 
that  ran  through  the  room  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  glass  work  was  fixed  by  soft 
wash-leather  loops  —  glass  walking 
sticks,  curious  bottles  with  sand  pic- 
tures in  them,  cleverly  executed,  glass 
rolling  pins  of  the  richest  colors, 
bunches  of  sea  weeds  from  warmer 
waters  than  ours,  mixed  with  coral 
sprays,  red  and  white,  were  all  arranged 
on  the  sides  of  those  beams. 

On  the  underside  of  one  beam  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  fixed  by  leather 
loops,  was  a  fine  sawfish  blade;  on  the 
other,  was  a  narwhal  horn.  Shells  were 
on  the  mantel;  never  yet  a  rover's 
chimney-piece  in  our  fishing  village 
without  these,  and  good  ones  too. 
Strings  of  cowrie  shells  —  "nigger's 
money,"  as  the  old  boy  called  them— 
and  monstrous  beetles  under  glass,  all 
arranged  in  most  excellent  taste,  be- 
cause it  was  done  naturally,  without 
any  attempts  at  effect. 

A  couple  of  long  upright  bottles,  se- 
curely corked  and  covered  over  with 
sealing-wax,  claimed  for  a  time  my  un- 
divided attention;  he  told  me  one  had 
come  from  the  East  and  the  other  from 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  thinnest  one 
was  what  he  called  the  dance-snake, 
and  the  other  was  the  rat-snake  of  the 
sugarcane  fields,  "both  on  'em  deadly 
wenemous."  Little  did  I  know  at  the 
time  that  these  were  fine  specimens, 
preserved  in  white  rum,  of  the  cobra 
and  the  fer-de-lance. 

"When  you're  full  o'  them  sarpints, 
just  look  this  way,  fur  here  she  is,  lock, 
stock,  an'  barril,  all  laid  out  ship-shape 
on  the  table.  An'  mother,  didn't  you 
say  as  you'd  like  tu  run  down  an'  see 
how  our  Polly's  gettin'  on;  now's  your 
time,  fur  I  reckins  as  we  shall  yarn 
away  fur  a  full  hour  an'  it  may  be  a 
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couple,  so  don't  you  hurry  yerself.  I'll 
cum  an'  fetch  ye.  What  do  ye  think  o' 
that  now?  'Twill  put  ye  in  mind  o'  our 
courtiu'  days,  wun't  it?" 

"There,  now  the  old  gal's  gone  we  ken 
dive  into  matters.  She's  a  good  un, 
good  as  untold  gold  she  is,  but  ye  see, 
my  son,  wimmen  folks  can  never  enter 
inter  the  natur'  an'  full  valler  of  guns, 
not  sich  a  double-barrelled  one  as  she  is, 
on  this  'ere  tal>le.  Your  kinsman  livin' 
just  up  above"— he  alluded  to  a  well-to- 
do  relative  of  mine — "has  sin  her  an' 
looked  her  over,  an'  he  says  as  she's  a 
real  beauty.  It's  most  sing'lar  how  him 
and  me  once  rowed  together  a  bit,  not 
in  the  same  boat,  not  by  no  means— he's 
one  on  livin'  soul  could  iver  say  as  they 
knowed  more  about  him  than  he  cared 
tu  tell,  an'  that's  alius  little  enough, 
but  you  knows  the  quake-slubs  due  east, 
in  a  line  of  the  'coy,  an'  you  knows 
nothin'  heavier  than  a  curlew's  able  tu 
get  along  over  'em." 

"I  know  them,  worse  luck." 

"An'  you  knows  how  steep  they  dip 
town  tu  the  crik  channel;  it's  narrow, 
you  ken  lay  there  when  the  tide  is  out 
an'  no  livin'  soul  ken  see  ye,  but  you  ken 
squint  up  out  on  it  an'  see  who's  on  the 
sea-wall;  lookin'  up  and  lookin'  down's 
two  different  things.  Well,  the  fowl 
was  flittin'  frum  the  'coy  an'  your  kins- 
man piped  a  couple  o'  mallards— hit 
them  in  the  head— an'  down  they 
plumped  a'most  inter  my  punt.  I  jist 
reached  over  an'  picked  'em  out  o'  the 
water.  Rover  was  goin'  fur  'em;  there 
ain't  the  ekal  o'  that  dog  about,  he's  a 
fine  feller,  as  good  as  he  is  big.  But  he 
sings  out.  high  an'  mighty,  it  did  ring 
out— "Come  back,"  and  Rover  cum  an* 
laid  down  at  his  feet.  I've  heerd  say 
as  that  'ere  dog  has  niver  bin  hit  or 
kicked  by  him.  from  tne  time  he  was  a 
pup.  An'  no  critter  would  like  tu  try  it 
on  now.  Well,  the  long  an'  the  short  on 
ii  was  this:  arter  I'd  got  home  when  it 
was  dark.  I  took  the  mallards  up  to  him, 
an'  told  him  all  about  it. 

"  'Thank  you,  I'll  remember  it,'  he 
says,  an'  I  cum  away.  But  bless  yer 
heart  alive,  two  days  arter  I  found  this 
'ere  flask,  look  at  it,  ain't  it  a  beauty? 
full  of  the  finest  powder,  fine  as  silk, 
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for  me  tu  prime  her  with.  Roun'  the 
neck  on  it— I  ain't  pulled  it  off— on  that 
ere  bit  o'  paper,  you'll  see  summat. 
'For  the  ducks.'  I  liked  that.  Look  at 
the  stock  on  her,  'tis  like  the  shine  on 
sum  o'  them  old  fiddles,  an'  look  at  the 
barrels.  Down-hill-Jemmy,  the  gun- 
smith, says  as  they're  the  finest  pair  o' 
twisted  barrils  as  iver  he  clapt  eyes 
on. 

"An'  look  at  the  flints  I  got  fur  her: 
why  I  tried  one  on  'em  afore  I  took  her 
tu  pieces,  an'  a  shower  o'  sparks  went 
inter  the  pan.  He  must  ha  'knowed 
about  one  or  two  misfires,  through  the 
powder  as  I've  hed;  but  there  wunt  be 
none  now  I've  got  this  fine  silky  prim- 
ing. 

"As  you  knows  about  matters  in  a  gen- 
eral way  like,  I  don't  mind  tellin'  ye 
how  I  got  her.  She  was  part  o'  my 
sal  wage  frum  a  left  wessel;  an'  a  fine 
ship  she  was  too.  The  lugger  and  the 
brig  got  near;  but  no,  none  o'  our  help 
would  the  captin'  hev!  so  she  went  on 
the  sands  in  a  gale;  we  got  the  crew  off 
all  right  aboord  the  brig,  not  a  soul 
was  lost.  Then,  as  they  had  plenty 
aboord,  four  o'  the  brig's  crew  cum  on 
the  lugger,  an'  we  made  fur  where  she'd 
struck.  She'd  only  jist  nosed  it  like,  but 
fur  all  that,  she  was  fast;  an'  was 
sou-ill'  her  way  in  deeper. 

"Talk  about  bein'  twixt  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,  there  it  was  in  front  on  ye. 
Her  mainmast  went  by  the  boord  before 
we  could  reach  her.  I  got  aboord,  an' 
one  or  two  others,  an'  tu  cut  it  short,  the 
lugger  and  the  brig  got  her  off.  In  goin' 
below,  tu  see  if  any  part  o'  her  cargo 
lied  broke  bulk;  this  ere  gun  got  in  the 
way,  in  the  captain's  cabin.  So  I  took 
keer  of  her,  an'  hev  done  iver  since. 

"It  was  a  good  job  fur  all  on  us,  fur 
we  saved  the  crew,  an'  the  ship  as  well; 
an'  the  salwage  was  most  uncommon 
heavy.  So  ye  see  she  was  boun'  tu  be 
a  little  bit  extra-like;  look  at  her!" 

The  rights  of  the  fore-shores,  with 
flotsam  and  jetsam  thereto  belonging, 
were  not  at  times  fully  entered  into; 
cases  of  arms  have  been  washed  ashore 
on  more  than  one  portion  of  our  coast 
lines,  and  other  matters  as  well.  The 
coast-guard  service  was  not  as  it  is  now, 
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nor  yet  the  grand  lifeboat  service,  along 
the  .shores  for  the  saving  of  ship's 
crews,  and  if  possible  the  ships  also. 
Steam  tngs  and  lifeboats,  with  the  light- 
bouses  and  lightships,  may  well  be 
railed  the  guardians  of  our  coasts.  Men 
and  women  now  living  remember  the 
time  when  this  dangerous  work— not 
disinterested  by  any  means,  we  will 
allow  that— was  done  by  vessels  such  as 
those  I  have  mentioned:  luggers  and 
staunch  brigs  fitted  out  with  all  kinds  of 
gear  for  aiding  ships  in  distress.  If  at 
such  times  small  articles  were  lost  and 
never  inquired  for,  it  mattered  little,  so 
long  as  the  crew  and  ship  were  saved. 

Into  whose  hands  that  tine  fowling- 
piece  ultimately  passed  when  old 
"Crimper"  finally  dropt  anchor,  I  never 
knew.  I  had  left  the  coast  then.  A 
better  weapon,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  never  went  up  to  a  man's 
shoulder;  gauged  for  bullets  sixteen  to 
the  pound  it  could  be  used  for  either 
bullets  or  shot,  as  occasion  required. 
Personal  insults  our  old  friend  would  let 
pass  unheeded;  but  cast  any  slight  on 
his  double-barrel,  inlaid  as  lie  proudly 
stated  with  real  gold  and  silver,  and  you 
had  no  mean  foe  to  deal  with. 

Rare  fine  bunches  of  fowl  did  Crimper 
bring  in  from  the  flats  and  the  tide. 
The  houses  like  his  own  were  inhabited 
by  seafaring  people  who,  like  himself, 
had  their  places  wTell  stocked  with 
curiosities  from  foreign  lands;  indeed, 
some  of  our  people  were  themselves  of 
foreign  origin.  They  all  shot  fowl,  but 
the  guns  were  as  various  as  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  shooters,  and  these  com- 
prised all  classes.  Some  would  not  use 
a  double  under  any  conditions,  others 
would  not  carry  a  single.  Many  shoot- 
ers I  know  would  not  use  a  gun  unless 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  halfpence 
would  drop  down  the  barrel  easily. 
Others  again,  who  killed  fowl  equally 
well,  pinned  their  faith  to  guns  with 
long  barrels  that  would  not  take  a 
farthing  down  them.  Those  narrow- 
gauged  guns  were  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. English  duck-guns  were  numer- 
ous enough;  but  some  of  the  heavy 
shoulder  guns  used  at  times,  when  fixed 
as  punt  guns,  were  nothing  more  or  less 


than  Norwegian  bear-guns,  untitled. 
These  powerful  weapons,  witii  their 
heavy  charges  of  duck-shot,  used  to  do 
rare  execution. 

Once,  when  out  on  the  marshes.  I  had 
the  history  of  the  good  musket  that  I 
was  using  from  a  man  I  met  casually;  it 
was  a  little  of  my  own  family  history, 
from  both  the  paternal  and  the  ma  ternal 
side.  "Who  be  ye?  an"  who  give  ye 
leave  to  shoot  in  these  mashes V"  he 
began. 

"What  is  that  to  you.  eh?" 

"I'm  the  looker." 

"Very  well,  then  look  at  this;  here  is 
my  permit,  you  see— signed.  Will  that 
do?" 

"Yes,  that's  all  right,  but  we're  boun' 
to  ask  all  strangers.  I've  sin  that 
musket  afore  to-day,  I  reekins.  an'  used 
it,  too,  in  J.'s  orchard,  when  I  was  a 
young  feller,  fruit  mindin'.  He  lent  it 
tu  me;  it's  a  good  tool  and  no  mistake. 
I  kin  give  ye  the  whole  history  on  it. 
chapter  and  verse.  It  belonged  tu  his 
father;  he  fit  old  Bony  an'  the  Frenchies 
with  it;  he  was  a  sergeant  afore  an' 
arter  Waterloo.  Look  here;  why  the 
bagnet  [bayonet]  lock  is  on  the  barril 
now.  an'  the  strap-buckles.  They  do 
say  as  the  bagnet  as  belongs  tu  it  is  in 
J.'s  old  desk,  an'  that  ho  keeps  it  out 
o'  sight,  'cause  lie  reokins  it  settled  a 
lot  of  Frenchies.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  bagnet  fixed  on  her;  it  would  set 
the  old  gal  off,  an'  no  mistake." 

"I  fitted  it  on  the  other  day." 

"You— fitted— it— on?  Why  he  keeps 
it  locked  up  out  of  sight." 

"But  he  gave  me  the  key  of  his  desk 
to  get  it  out." 

"You  don't  say  so!  Then  who  the 
devil  are  ye?" 

"I'm  old  J.'s  eldest  daughter's  son." 

"Then  yer  father  was  one  o'  my  old 
schoolmates!  wre've  played  pranks,  an' 
bin  larrupped  fur  'em  lots  o'  times. 
How  time  flies!  An'  many  a  basket  o' 
fruit  hev  I  gathered  fur  yer  mother  tu 
take  down  to  the  house:  her  father 
would  hev  all  his  fruit  fur  eatin'  fresh 
frum  the  trees.  Some  on  your  father's 
side  fit  old  Bony;  one  o'  his  uncles,  your 
great-uncle,  you  know,  was  pressed  fur 
board  ship  by  a  press  gang.    He  was  a 
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single  man,  so  it  waunt  so  bad  fur  him; 
but  he  was  stomachy  an'  hot-tempered, 
like  all  the  family— it  runs  in  the  breed; 
an'  he  wouldn't  sign  no  articles,  but  told 
'em  he'd  cut,  the  first  chance  he  got,  as 
they'd  forced  him  aboord.  The  ship  he 
was  on  went  into  action,  fit  with  a 
Frencher,  an'  he  pulled  stroke  oar  in  that 
job;  fur  he  was  mentioned  and  offered 
promotion.  He  was  a  fine-built  feller 
by  all  accounts.  But  no,  he  wouldn't 
hev  it  nohow.  They'd  pressed  him  agin 
his  will,  an'  the  first  chance  he  got  he'd 
go.  He'd  fit  as  well  as  the  best  on  'em, 
as  well  as  he  could,  just  to  let  'em  see 
he  waunt  a  coward,  but  no  articles 
would  he  ever  sign;  an'  he  never  left  his 
ship  till  he  left  it  fur  good  an'  all. 

"One  day,  when  they  was  in  a  calm 
at  sea,  he  tumbled  overboard.  How  it 
was  nobody  ever  knowed;  he  was  a 
good  swimmer,  but  he  never  moved  a 
finger.  He  had  a  red  worsted  cap  on 
at  the  time,  an'  them  as  rushed  into  the 
boats  seed  that  'ere  red  cap  go  dean 
out  o'  sight  in  the  clear  water;  and  your 
father's  uncle  was  never  seen  by  mortal 
eyes  agin." 

I  was  familiar  with  every  word  he 
said,  but  I  let  the  old  boy  run  on.  For 
minute  details  in  family  history  you 
could  at  that  time  trust  the  dwellers  in 
the  marshes,  their  memory  even  when 
aged,  that  is  over  fourscore  years,  was 
most  tenacious. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regret,  but  regret  mostly,  I  fear, 
that  I  shall  tell  of  two  famous  guns, 
and  give  a  brief  sketch  from  life  of  the 
sportsman  who  used  them,  a  man  in  all 
that  the  name  implies;  one  who  was 
kind  to  me,  in  his  grave,  courtly  fashion, 
when  I  was  a  delicate  boy.  A  few  kind 
words  from  him  would  make  me  happy 
all  the  day  long.  Until  the  time  comes 
for  us  to  go  where  he  has  gone,  I  shall 
wonder  and  surmise,  and  wonder  still, 
what  it  was  that  caused  that  fine  sports- 
man and  athlete  to  shrink  within  him- 
self; as  a  rule,  he  only  let  the  better  and 
kinder  part  of  his  nature  flash  out  be^ 
fore  a  child  such  as  I  was  then,  or  little 
more.  If  he  had  but  lived.  I  think  at 
times,    how   proud   and   glad   I   should 


have  been  to  show  him  that  his  famous 
scrap-book  had  not  been  turned  over  by 
me  quite  in  vain. 

But  that  was  not  to  be;  he  died  long 
years  ago.  In  my  mind's  eye,  I  see 
again  the  sacred  corner  reserved  for 
those  guns,  one  a  giant,  the  other  a 
dwarf,  his  duck  and  his  snipe  gun.  A 
scent  of  rose-leaves  and  lavender  was 
always  about  that  old  room  with  its 
fine  chimney-piece  and  its  stained-glass 
windows,  which  flashed  orange,  green, 
and  ruby  lights  on  the  polished  barrels 
of  the  guns  that  stood  there  summer 
and  winter,  when  not  in  use. 

All  the  haunts  of  hen  and  web-footed 
fowl  were  known  to  him,  and  their 
ways,  their  coming  and  going  in  their 
appointed  seasons.  He  did  not  profess 
in  any  way  to  be  a  draughtsman,  but, 
like  the  late  Charles  St.  John,  he  would 
give  you  the  look  of  fur  and  feather  in 
a  few  rough  dashes;  quite  accurate 
enough  for  you  to  know  what  he  had 
seen,  if  he  had  not  shot  it.  Birds  of  the 
southern  woodlands  were  not  known 
in  that  cold,  damp  district;  for  even  in 
the  summer  cold  chills  crept  over  the 
flats,  the  home,  but  no  longer  the  haunt, 
of  the  bittern,  the  heron,  the  bearded  tit. 
and  the  reed  warbler.  They  are  all 
gone  now,  never  to  return,  unless  civil- 
ization with  all  its  improvements  goes 
backwards  again,  or  the  sea-walls  break 
and  drown  the  land.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  remember  them  as  they  were 
in  the  past,  although  thousands  would 
prefer  them  as  they  are  now. 

The  reputation  of  this  kinsman  of 
mine  as  a  wild  fowler  and  sure  shot, 
was  well  known  all  along  the  shores 
and  over  the  marshes,  from  Erith  to 
Romney;  but  never  have  I  known  him 
shoot  more  fowl  than  he  required  for  his 
own  table,  or  to  give,  at  rare  intervals, 
a  few  couples  away.  Sport,  in  what 
would  now  be  considered  a  moderate 
degree,  and  observing  the  ways  of  the 
fowls  in  their  own  haunts,  so  far  as  that 
was  possible  to  do,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  employ  all  the  leisure  time  at  his 
command.  Up  in  the  morning  before  it 
was  light,  with  dog  and  gun  he  would 
visit  some  lonely  bend  of  a  creek  or  the 
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edge  of  a  quaking  bog,  just  to  see  what 
birds  were  going  out  or  coming  in  as  soon 
as  it  got  light  enough  to  see.  Fever  or 
ague  never  laid  their  grim  hold  on  him; 
to  the  last  he  was  proof  against  marsh- 
land-malaria. 

Although  he  presented  rare  birds  to 
some  whom  he  knew,  who  set  them  up 
in  the  most  life-like  manner,  not  one 
stuffed  bird  would  be  found  in  his 
house.  Very  few  that  watch  birds  in 
their  haunts  care  to  see  them  in  glass 
cases. 

There  was  a  vague  rumor  concerning 
that  famous  duck-gun  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  seen  it  hanging  up  in  a  farm- 
house standing  in  some  of  the  lower 
marshes,  where  he  had  been  in  the  win- 
ter for  a  week's  fowling  and  observa- 
tion, and  he  had  after  much  delicate 
diplomacy  got  the  owner  to  let  him  have 
it  for  the  large  sum  of  ten  guineas- 
sovereigns  were  not  in  circulation  at 
that  time.  The  rumor  may  have  been 
correct;  indeed,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  the  gun,  liked  it  and  bought  it.  and 
at  that  time  it  was  a  flint  gun,  with  a 
barrel  six  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
stock.  Down-hill-Jemmy,  under  his 
directions,  cut  one  foot  off  the  very  long 
barrel  and  altered  it  from  a  flint  gun 
to  a  percussion  one.  This  little  addition 
to  the  history  Jemmy  gave  me  himself. 
That  it  had  done  good  service,  and  was 
a  favorite  weapon,  the  price  paid  for  it 
plainly  told;  for  at  that  time  in  the 
marshes  ten  guineas  was  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

This  old  friend  of  mine  shot  by  and 
over  them  before  I  was  born.  In  the 
dusk  of  a  winter's  afternoon,  sitting  by 
the  fireside,  the  movements  of  birds 
have  been  talked  over  oy  us  in  their  re- 
lations to  man  as  weather  warnings. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  those 
whose  cattle  and  property  round  sol- 
itary farms  are  exposed  to  all  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  with  but  little  warning. 
Wild  fowl  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  were,  but  they  have  not  deserted 
their  old  flight  lines,  for  recently  I  have 
received  rare  fowl,  that  I  looked  for 
forty  years  ago.  from  the  same  district. 

we  ere  I    used   at   times   to   find    them. 


The  fowl  still  come  in  hosts  as  they 
have  ever  done  and  will  do,  but  the 
greater  portion  now  come  less  to  their 
former  haunts;  they  find  out  safe 
quarters,  safe  at  least  from  flint-guns 
and  shore  shooters.  The  markets  are 
supplied  principally  by  decoys  and  nets, 
but  these  do  not  alarm  fowl,  they  only 
catch  them. 

Some  with  vivid  imaginations  have 
fancied  what  the  life  of  a  bird  ought 
to  be,  in  their  opinion,  after  looking  at 
well-set-up  specimens,  and  such  have 
given  their  opinions  to  the  public.  Yet 
some  birds  will  not  allow  you  to  watch 
them  in  their  haunts,  do  what  you  will; 
years  go  by,  you  get  a  glint  one  time,  a 
few  seconds'  sight  at  another,  and  so  it 
goes  on,  until  at  last,  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  you  may  be  able 
to  write  half  a  page  of  their  real  history. 

Birds  difficult  to  watch  are  the  bittern, 
little  bittern,  the  rails,  green-sandpiper, 
stone  curlew,  the  thick-knee,  greater  and 
lesser,  black  and  white  woodpeckers, 
the  raven  and  the  carrion  crow,  not  to 
mention  the  hawfinch.  Watch  him  if 
you  can;  for  as  one  of  our  rustic  friends 
truly  observed,  "bits  and  bats  on  'em 
you  may  see.  but  you  wunt  see  much.'' 
meaning  that  you  would  only  sight  them 
for  a  very  brief  time. 

With  regard  to  bitterns  they  can  be 
seen  in  a  state  of  captivity,  and  pur- 
chased. These  come  over  from  Holland 
as  a  rule,  or  from  the  French  marshes. 
No  specimens  are  captured  in  England, 
although  at  one  time  they  nested  here. 
One  place  on  the  Essex  shore  was  called 
butter-bump  flats,  from  the  number  of 
bitterns  that  were  found  there.  Even 
in  a  captive  state  their  keen  bright  eyes 
are  forever  on  the  watch,  and  their 
daggerlike  bills  ready  to  strike  a  blow. 
As  to  quaint  unbirdlike  attitudes,  con- 
tinually changing,  Teniers  might  have 
introduced  either  as  feathered  imps  in 
his  "Temptation  of  St.  Anthony." 

If  their  movements  are  made  with  ex- 
treme and  dangerous  rapidity  in  con- 
finement, they  are  still  more  rapid  in  a 
natural  state.  But  those  old  flint  guns 
that  came  to  the  shoulder  so  comfort- 
ably,  and.    for  all  their  long  barrels. 
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balanced  to  perfection,  killed  many  of 
both  species,  but  more  of  the  large 
species  than  the  smaller.  There  was  no 
hurry  about  the  matter  at  all,  for  the 
birds  were  skulkers;  yard  by  yard  the 
dog  noted  every  tussock  or  heap  of  dead 
rush-wrack  before  the  shooter.  On  one 
of  the  most  open  places,  a  sheaf  of  tall 
flags  had  fallen  in  a  state  of  natural 
decay;  a  lump  of  brown  light  yellow 
and  dark  rotting  stems  and  flag  blades, 
they  had  not  been  cut;  there  the  dog 
stops  dead. 

The  shooter  can  see  nothing  there, 
but  his  four-footed  companion  can;  one 
motion  of  the  hand,  and  the  dog  puts 
up  at  that  signal  a  fine  bittern  that  had 
sprawled  himself  out  on  the  head  of 
rotting  flags  which  agree  with  his  own 
tones  of  coloring,  so  as  to  escape  detec- 
tion. There  is  not  the  least  cause  to  be 
flustered,  for  the  bird  shows  a  large 
mark  as  it  flaps  away.  A  specimen  is 
required,  the  bittern  is  the  right  dis- 
tance now,  the  report  rings  out  over  the 
swamp,  and  the  poor  bittern  folds  his 
wings  and  falls  dead,  clean  killed. 
That  was  a  thing  the  owners  of  those 
fine  guns  prided  themselves  on  a  little. 
killing  fur  or -feather  clean.  If  it  was 
known  that  any  one  that  shot  on  the 
shore  or  over  the  marshes  spoilt  what 
he  shot,  either  for  cooking  or  for  setting 
up,  he  was  fairly  scouted. 

I  have  seen  and  used  some  of  the  best 
of  the  old  guns,  and  have  studied  over 
the  breech-loaders  of  the  present  time 
with  all  their  up-to-date  improvements. 
Sport  is  carried  on  in  a  hurry  now,  it 
is  not  how  the  creatures  are  killed  but 
the  number  of  them;  the  birds  were  not 
torn  about  with  shot  then,  as  many  of 
them  are  now.  Some  game-bags  that  I 
have  seen  turned  out  looked  as  if  the 
creatures  had  been  dragged  over  the 
floor  of  a  slaughter-house.  It  was 
surely  not  like  the  sport  of  past  days. 

Before  concluding  I  would  say  that 
I  do  not  pose  as  one  who  knows  much 
about  guns,  but  I  do  assert  that  the  guns 
I  have  mentioned  killed  game  and  wild 
fowl  quite  as  well  and  quite  as  far  as 
those  of  the  present  day  with  all  their 
improvements.    As  to  how  far  a  bullet 


will  go  straight  to  its  mark  from  them, 
they  know  best  who  have  killed  wild 
red  deer  as  well  as  wild  swan,  with 
those  old  guns. 

They  are  now  relics  of  the  past,  hung 
up  or  placed  away  in  corners,  Mantons 
and  Purdeys,  Norwegian  bear-guns  and 
Spanish  fowling-pieces;  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  those  to  whom  they 
have  been  handed  down  as  family  pos- 
sessions have  cast  them  on  one  side  for 
cheap  breech-loaders. 

A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  DOME  AND  ITS  WANDERINGS. 

When  the  Emperor  Constantine  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  his  architects  took 
with  them  three  leading  principles  of 
building:  the  Corinthian  order  as  mod- 
ified by  the  Romans,  the  Round  Arch, 
and  the  Basilica. 

The  new  capital.  ±\ova  Rama  Con- 
stantinopolitana— -the  first  half  of  whose 
title  is  preserved  in  Bourn,  its  current 
name  throughout  the  East,  the  latter  in 
Constantinople— stood  on  a  peninsula 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
with  its  blunted  apex  pointing  to  Asia, 
and  its  base  a  line  of  four  miles  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  beautiful  curving  inlet 
now  called  the  Golden  Horn.  It  was  at 
once  fortified  with  extraordinary  care  by 
walls,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  still 
standing,  everywhere  of  enormous 
strength,  double  on  the  land  side,  and 
broken  by  twenty-eight  embattled  gate- 
ways. Few  events  in  history  are  more 
extraordinary  than  this  removal  from  a 
city  whose  name  had  awed  the  world, 
and  had  actually  been  worshipped  in  a 
special  temple.  The  advantages  of  sit- 
uation iwere,  however,  with  Constanti- 
nople: it  was  secure  from  attack  by  the 
Northern  nations,  whose  growing  power 
had  long  been  anxiously  watched  by  the 
emperors;  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  two 
worlds,  and  was  admirably  placed  for 
commerce.  Rome  had  but  one  natural 
feature  of  any  value:  it  clung  to  the 
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edge  of  a  plateau  through  which  ran  a 
number  of  small  rivers  from  the  moun- 
tains; hence  it  had  been  an  easy  (ask 
for  its  rulers  to  make  it  a  city  of  foun- 
tains. But  Constantinople  was  girdled 
by  mountain,  forest,  and  sea. 

The  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
city  are  lost,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve thai  from  the  first  the  columnar 
system  of  building  and  the  ba silica n 
churches,  which  arose  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  were  sub- 
ject t.»  constant  modification  due  to  the 
growth  of  another  feature  destined 
eventually  to  swallow  up  all  others: 
this  was  the  Dome.  It  was  modelled 
upon  the  great  cupola  of  the  Pantheon 
in  Rome,  bul  was  destined  to  receive 
an  illustration  here  even  more  re- 
markable. Its  developments  and  adop- 
tion by  the  surrounding  nations  are 
singular.      If   we   look    upon    a 

Cupola  as  n  series  of  rings  diminishing 
in  size."  and  therefore  in  weight,  as  they 
ascend— though  this  is  far  from  being 
the  only  method  of  construction— we 
find  when  one-third  of  the  height  is 
built  that  two-thirds  of  the  weight  is 
supported,  and,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  tells 
us.  the  architects  "played  with  the  re- 
mainder." 

li  was  destined  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Mediterranean:  to  assume  innumer- 
able gradations  of  form  in  Italy:  to 
cover  Central  Asia.  Persia,  and  even 
the  barren  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  with 
examples  of  its  endless  adaptability 
and  innumerable  curves;  to  pass  with 
the  Mahommedan  armies  through  the 
mountain  wall  of  India,  and  become  the 
wonder  of  me  world  under  the  Moguls 
at  Agra;  to  be  at  once  a  Christian  and  a 
Moslem  feature,  and  to  give  rise  by  its 
constructive  necessities  to  endless 
beauties  of  detail  in  Egypt;  to  cross  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  by  the  same 
process  develop  the  exquisite  courts  of 
the  Alhambra;  and.  returning  to  Italy 
at  the  Renaissance,  culminate  in  the 
land  of  its  birth.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  parallel  to  such  an  architec- 
tural sequence  as  this.  Roman  in  its 
inception,  it  was  Greek  by  adoption  and 
development;  and  if  Old  Rome  first 
solved  the  problem  of  its  construction. 


New  Rome  under  Greek  inspiration  de- 
veloped and  sent  it  forth  upon  its  aston- 
ishing career. 

Some  time  after  taking  possession  of 
his  new  capital,  Constantino  built  a 
basiliean  church  on  one  of  the  seven 
hills  which  gave  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  older  city.  This  was  burnt  down 
in  A.D.  532,  and  Justinian,  then  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  ordered  An- 
themius  of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of 
Miletus  to  raise  a  greater  temple  on  its 
site,  one  of  the  directions  to  the  archi- 
tects being  that  no  wood  or  inflam- 
mable material  of  any  kind  shonld  be 
used  in  its  construction.  The  work  was 
at  once  commenced  and  pushed  on  with 
extraordinary  energy;  ten  thousand 
men  labored  incessantly  under  a  hun- 
dred master  builders,  and  in  live  years 
—a  period  without  parallel  in  church 
building  on  this  scale— the  structure 
stood  complete.  ;in;l  was  dedicated,  a/* 
its  predecessor  on  the  same  site  had 
been,  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  Aya  Sofia. 
or.  in  Western  parlance,1  "St.  So- 
phia." 

The  church  thus  rapidly  raised  has 
played  ;is  great  a  part  in  the  history 
of  architecture  as  the  Roman  Pantheon, 
of  which  it  is  the  sequel  and  the  comple- 
tion; it  lias  given  its  name  to  a  style  and 
been  more  or  less  copied,  or  given  the 
leading  idea,  in  the  design  of  churches 
and  mosques  without  number.  In  plan 
it  approaches  a  (J reek  cross  with  four 
equal  arms  —  a  system  universally 
adopted  in  the  Eastern  church,  as  the 
Latin  cross,  with  its  long  stem  forming 
the  nave  and  the  cross-piece  the  tran- 
septs, is  in  the  West.  Over  the  centre 
rises  a  lofty  dome  supported  mainly  by 
four  great  arches;  the  Greek  cross  is 
purposely  varied  by  large  semi-domes. 
which  appear  to  prolong  the  main  dome 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  from  these 
again  spring  smaller  semi-domes  or 
apses;  these  semi-domes  are  a  special 
feature  of  the  building. 

1  This  system  of  dedicating  churches  is  essenti- 
ally Eastern.  The  city  of  Bucharest  takes  its 
name  from  an  ancient  "Church  of  the  Divine 
Pleasure;"  hy  an  easy  corruption  of  words  the 
town  has  since  become  popularly  known  as  "  The 
City  of  Pleasure." 
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A  circle  resting  on  a  square  leaves 
four  spaces  inside  the  angles  of  the 
latter;  these  are  filled  up  by  carved 
vaultings  called  pendentives— a  feature 
destined  to  be  treated  in  later  times 
with  great  beauty  by  the  Moors.  The 
dome  and  semi-domes  were  much  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake  twenty  years 
after  their  completion,  and  at  intervals 
through  the  long  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  the  building  has  been  strength- 
ened with  external  buttresses;  one  vast 
mass  of  masonry  after  another  has  been 
added,  until  at  last  the  body  of  the 
church  has  been  almost  hidden  by  them. 
Exterior  effect,  therefore,  it  has  none, 
save,  indeed,  such  as  is  given  by  the 
four  minarets  added  by  the  early 
sultans,  light  tapering  towers  of  ex- 
quisite outline,  but  whose  only  office  is 
to  remind  the  spectator  that  it  i<  a 
Church  no  longer. 

That  the  basiliean  Influence  was 
Strong  upon  its  builders  is  evident  from 
i  In'  court  of  approach  or  atrium,  with  a 
Cloistered  walk  lining  three  of  its  sides. 
and  on  the  fourth  the  imrtln  .r  or  portico, 
Itself  a  hall  two  hundred  and  five  feet 
long  by  twenty-six  wide  and  two  stories 
in  height.  Once  entered  the  exterior  is 
forgotten,  U>v  the  view  thai  bursts  upon 
the  spectator  is  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and    splendor.     Oalleries    set    apart    for 

women  —  another     feature     borrowed 

from  the  basilicas  of  Old  Rome  are 
prominently  Introduced  and  supported 

by  innumerable  columns— columns  of 
every  hue.  though  verd-aut  ique  and 
porphyry  prevail  chiefly— columns  to 
provide  which  the  remains  of  countless 
temples  were  despoiled— the  plunder  of 
TTeliopolis,  of  Ephesus,  of  Delos.  of 
Baalbec,  of  Athens.  Their  capitals 
represent  a  constructive  change  and  an 
artistic  departure;  for  the  Corinthian, 
from  which  they  are  derived,  was  a 
concave  bell  from  which  acanthus  leaves 
appeared  to  grow  outward.  This  was 
found  unsuitable  when  placed  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  small  round  arch  then  coming 
into  general  use,  and  the  architects  of 
New  Rome  cleverly  reversed  it:  they 
made  the  curve  convex,  and  instead  of 
projecting  leaves  used  incited  ornament. 
i litis  creating  a  new  Order.    The  beauty 


of  this  detail  in  delicate  marbles  is  al- 
most beyond  description. 

Apart  from  the  capitals  of  columns, 
however,  it  is  mainly  employed  to  deco- 
rate the  flat  surfaces;  the  dome,  semi- 
domes,  and  all  curves  being  covered 
with  fine  mosaic,  the  figures  standing 
out  upon  a  groundwork  of  gold.  This 
has  been  partly  hidden  by  whitewash, 
for  the  Moslem  law  does  not  permit  the 
representation  of  living  things;  but  in 
many  places  it  has  worn  off  consider- 
ably, and  in  others,  where  the  designs 
are  only  arabesques,  frets  or  scrolls, 
was  completely  cleared  when  Fossati 
restored  the  building. 

The  dome  is  one  hundred  feet  across; 
the  actual  cupola— the  curved  roof  itself 
—is  shallow,  and  does  not  commence 
until  a  great  height  has  been  reached; 
its  croAvn  is  a  fraction  under  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  from  the  pave- 
ment. The  outline  is  thus  entirely 
different  from  the  Pa  ntheon ;  a  nd  equally 
so  from  St.  Peter's,  it  is  further  distin- 
gushed  from  the  former  by  a  circle  of 
forty  small  windows  at  the  springing 
of  the  cupola.  No  dome  in  the  world 
has  so  little  apparent  support;  this  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a  great  canopy 
hanging  over  the  spectator's  head— a 
look  intensified  by  the  semi-domes  be- 
yond: the  coloring  is  of  great  splendor, 
and  the  subdued  light  just  suffices  to 
exhibit  its  marvellous  wealth  of  detail. 

To  reduce  the  weight  of  the  cupola  as 
much  as  possible,  its  vaulting  is  com- 
posed of  a  light  pumice-stone  in  alter- 
nate courses  with  bricks  from  Rhodes. 

Westward,  the  principal  achievement 
of  the  Byzantine  style  and  dome  is  at 
Venice.  The  traveller  who  emerges  for 
the  first  time  into  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark,  sees  at  its  farther  end  a  small 
building  in  totally  unfamiliar  architec- 
ture, brightly  colored  and  surmounted 
by  five  little  domes  of  intensely  Oriental 
character;  five  deeply  recessed  portals 
are  covered  by  arches  which  slightly 
suggest  the  Norman  or  Romanesque  of 
our  own  country,  the  arch  heads 
(tympana)  filled  in  with  mosaic  pictures; 
a  gallery  with  a  genuine  Venetian 
parapet  runs  overhead,  interrupted  in 
its  centre  by  the  main  door,   which  is 
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higher  than  the  rest,  and  here  stand  the 
four  bronze  horses  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople by  the  great  doge,  "blind 
old  Dandolo,  Byzantium's  conquering 
foe,"  after  the  capture  or  that  city  in 
1201.  The  gallery  is  wide,  and  com- 
municates with  the  interior  at  the  tri- 
forium  stage;  just  over  the  bronze 
horses  (supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  Greek  or  Roman  quadriga  or  four- 
horsed  chariot  group)  is  a  round-arched 
window  enriched  and  moulded,  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  nave  gable; 
four  smaller  and  plainer  but  nearly 
similar  arches,  two  on  each  side,  are 
filled  with  mosaic  pictures;  and  there 
are  many  pinnacles  rising  as  "taber- 
nacles"  over  statues;  above  is  the  cluster 
of  domes;  the  whole  effect  is  one  of 
great  brilliancy,  and  at  first  glance  un- 
like any  other  structure  in  the  world, 
but  with  an  unmistakable  Byzantine 
character  if  at  all  examined.  Pictures 
in  the  open  air!  Our  Northern  eyes  can 
hardly  bear  them  as  we  stand  looking 
at  this  extraordinary  blaze  of  color;  yet 
the  dark  indistinct  appearance  of  our 
modern  streets,  the  low  cold  tones  of 
every  object,  even  the  block  or  neutral 
tinted  clothing  of  the  hurrying  crowd, 
are  all  modern,  and  there  was  a  time 
when  our  streets,  even  in  London,  were 
full  of  color,  thougn  none  perhaps  were 
quite  as  brilliant  as  this. 

Within,  St.  Mark's  appears  at  first 
small  and  dark;  as  the  eye  gets  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom  it  is  seen  to  be 
nearly  square,  of  great  richness  in  orna- 
ment, and,  above  all,  solid;  the  airiness 
and  soaring  dome  of  St.  Sophia  are  re- 
placed by  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  "a 
cave,"  which  might  well  have  been 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  But  no  cave 
ever  had  its  walls  covered  with  such 
mosaic,  its  floor  enriched  with  inlaid 
cubes,  five  hundred  columns  (ornamen- 
tal rather  than  constructive,  it  would 
seem)  in  porphyry,  alabaster,  and 
variegated  marbles  from  every  corner 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Screens,  pulpit, 
stalls,  all  are  exquisite,  but  perhaps  the 
detail  which  remains  longest  in  the 
visitor's  memory  is  the  splendid  series 
of  hanging  silver  lamps. 

Passing    outside   again,    we    see    the 


three  towering  masts  "stepped"  in  vast 
bronze  sockets;  these  represented  the 
three  provinces  subject  to  the  Republic 
of  St.  Mark— Cyprus,  Crete,  and  the 
Morea.  The  great  square  is  surrounded 
with  arcaded  portivi,  which  pass  under 
the  fronts  of  the  buildings  and  are  lined 
with  little  cafes  and  shops  crowded 
with  bronzes,  hammered  iron,  and  Vene- 
tian glass. 

To  the  left  is  the  great  palace  of  the 
doges;  whilst  half-way  across  the 
flagged  space  the  vast  Tower  of  St. 
Mark  shoots  up  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  into  the  clear  air.  In  every  detail 
in  stone,  iron,  mosaic  or  bronze,  the 
Byzantine  influence  may  be  distinctly 
traced. 

In  the  East,  the  most  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  dome  is  found  in  the  Taj 
Mahal  at  Agra.  It  is  the  tomb  of 
Mftmtaz.  wife  of  Shah  .Tehan.  emperor 
of  India,  and  was  begun  in  1629;  the 
fabric  occupied  the  labors  of  twenty 
thousand  men  for  twenty  years.  Its 
title  means  "crown  of  edifices,"  and  it 
deserves  it.  It  is  planted  upon  a  lofty 
platform  whose  base  is  washed  by  the 
Jumna;  this  is  of  red  sandstone;  above 
it  rises  a  second  terrace,  somewhat 
smaller,  of  white  marble,  forming  a 
contrast  of  great  beauty.  On  this  is 
placed,  not  one  building,  but  a  group; 
the  fact  is  important  to  remember  in 
days  when  every  structure  of  impor- 
tance is  being  deliberately  isolated.  A 
vast  gateway  with  three  domes  gives 
entrance  to  the  upper  terrace,  which  is 
laid  out  as  a  garden;  it  is  intersected  by 
canals  of  clear  water,  bordered  by 
cypresses  and  evergreens,  whilst  foun- 
tains plash  incessantly;  at  each  angle  of 
the  upper  terrace  rises  a  high  tapering 
minaret,  broken  at  intervals  by  three 
galleries,  and  terminating  in  an  open 
loggia  covered  by  a  cupola.  Towards 
one  end  stands  the  Taj  itself.  It  is  a 
mausoleum,  square,  and  if  complete 
would  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
feet  long  on  every  side;  at  each  angle, 
however,  it  is  cut  off  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-three  feet,  giving  it  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  an  octagon;  above 
rises  a  single  dome  and  four  very  small 
open  pavilions.    The  body  of  the  struc- 
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ture  is  deeply  broken  by  immense  re- 
cesses, spanned  by  arches  exactly  of 
that  outline  which  we  call  "Tudor,"  set 
in  a  frame  of  white-and-black  marble 
exquisitely  carved.  These  arches  serve, 
as  in  Gothic,  to  give  variety;  but  the 
climate  of  India  necessitates  coolness 
and  shade,  and  this  is  obtained  by  their 
great  depth. 

The  dome  commences  with  a  low 
"drum,"  or  circular  marble  wall;  then, 
just  as  the  curve  of  the  cupola  begins 
to  "spring,"  it  is  encircled  by  mouldings, 
then  by  a  deep  band  of  carving,  and 
then  by  mouldings  again;  at  this 
point  it  parts  company  from  all 
Western  ideas  by  slightly  swelling 
outwards,  and  then  rather  rapidly 
diminishes,  to  terminate  in  the 
inward  curve  known  as  an  ogee.  This 
form  is  sometimes  called  "the  onion 
dome,"  and  sometimes  "the  water- 
melon," for  it  resembles  both;  but  the 
latter  is  more  properly  applied  to  those 
built  with  slight  vertical  flutings,  as 
found  in  the  fruit. 

Sunrise  and  sunset,  both  startlingly 
brief  in  India  and  full  moonlight,  are 
the  times  chosen  to  visit  this  wondrous 
creation.  A  tradition  is  current  that  it 
was  designed  by  Italian  architects:  but 
it  was  certainly  carried  out  by  Hindoo 
workmen,  and  embodies  the  style  of  the 
Mussulman  conquerors  of  India— a  style 
which  gave  that  country  the  arch  and 
the  dome,  things  unknown  to  the  native 
builders.  The  statement  may  seem 
strange  to  those  who  have  seen  pictures 
of  Benares,  with  its  countless  cupolas 
rising  from  the  Ganges,  but  these  are 
not  true  domes.  The  Hindoos,  when 
working  in  their  purely  native  style, 
never  use  these  features:  they  have  a 
proverb  that  "an  arch  never  sleeps," 
and  the  tendency  of  every  arch  and 
vault  is  to  "thrust"  outwards,  and  if  not 
abutted,  to  break  asunder;  hence  the 
forest  of  flying-buttresses  outside  our 
cathedrals.  The  Hindoo  cupola,  high 
and  narrow,  with  its  slight  curve,  is 
neither  arched  nor  vaulted;  the  masonry 
projects  from  the  walls  in  a  ledge,  over 
this  projects  another  ledge,  and  so  on, 
until  the  topmost  ledges  meet.  Pure 
Hindoo    architecture    makes    constant 


use,  moreover,  of  the  bracket  (usually 
carved)  to  support  beam  or  other 
weights.  The  great  Akbar,  devoted  to 
everything  of  a  purely  Hindoo  charac- 
ter, endeavored  to  unite  the  domical 
with  the  bracketed  architecture  in  his 
vast  palaces  at  Agra;  but  the  two  styles, 
founded  upon  opposite  principles,  were 
soon  parted  after  his  decease. 

The  interior  of  the  Taj— which,  fol- 
lowing the  Indian  custom,  was  used  as 
a  pleasure-house  during  life  by  those 
afterwards  buried  these— is  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty;  encrusted  with  in- 
lays of  jasper,  cornelian,  lapis-lazuli, 
agate,  bloodstone,  and  other  precious 
material;  air  is  admitted  and  a  little 
light  by  filling  the  windows  with  double 
screens  of  white  marble  pierced  with 
elaborate  designs  of  fruit,  foliage,  and 
"grotesques;"  these  are  sometimes  said 
to  have  been  made  by  women;  the  tem- 
pered fight  cast  by  them  is  sufficient  to 
display  the  marvels  of  the  interior,  rich 
in  color  but  subtly  harmonized.  The 
two  monuments  of  Shah  Jehan  and 
Mumtaz  stand  in  the  centre  surrounded 
by  marble  trellis;  their  actual  tombs  are 
in  a  sepulchral  chamber  underground. 

To  Palestine,  to  Syria,  to  Egypt  went 
the  dome.  To  enumerate  all  its  varie- 
ties would  be  to  write  the  architectural 
history  of  half  the  world.  The  three 
great  examples  of  St.  Sophia's,  St. 
Mark's,  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  all  derived 
from  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  are,  how- 
ever, enough  to  attest  its  adaptability 
to  any  system  of  architecture.  But  two 
beautiful  details,  one  directly,  the  other 
indirectly,  springing  from  it,  cannot  be 
passed  by.  When  the  chivalrous  and 
learned  Moors  passed  into  Spain,  they 
introduced  a  system  of  ornamental 
pendentives;  these  wedge-like  vaultings 
were  employed  to  fill  the  angles  under 
a  dome  when  the  latter  rested  upon  a 
square,  and  are  usually  of  solid  ma- 
sonry. The  Moors  built  them  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  brackets,  the  whole 
resembling  honeycomb,  and  then  over- 
laid the  work  with  an  exquisite  system 
of  color,  the  prevailing  tones  being 
violet  and  gold  with  thin  lines  of  ver- 
milion; its  finest  example  is  in  the 
Alhambra  at  Granada. 
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Whilst  domes  wore  rising  all  over  the 
East,  another  feature  was  engaging  tue 
attention  of  the  builders;  this  was  the 
pointed  arch.  which  was  in  full  opera- 
tion as  a  building  principle  under  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  In  the  year  800  of 
our  era— four  centuries,  that  is  to  say. 
before  it  asserted  itself  in  Gothic.  But 
Eastern  and  Southern  climates  forbade 
the  use  of  large  windows;  immense  sur- 
of  wall,  therefore,  remain  un- 
der.>ratod  without;  within,  however, 
they  are  usually  decorated  with  colored 
.1  Bystem  which  spread  with  the 
dome  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  cul- 
minated, like  the  pendent  ive.  at 
Granada, 

It  will  always  be  remarkable,  and  to 
many  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  dome, 
which  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the 
pointed  arch,  was  never  formally 
adopted  by  the  Gothic  architects.  One 
modern  attempt,  however,  deserves 
mention.  The  Central  Hall  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  covered  by  an 
octagonal  vault  which  is  really  a  Gothic 
dome,  though  surmounted  externally  by 
a  spire.  The  late  Sir  Henry  bayard, 
when  chief  commissioner  of  works, 
was  faithfully  carrying  out  the  tradi- 
tions of  domed  architecture  when  he 
lined  the  whole  of  its  interior  with 
brilliant  mosaic. 

Jonx  C.  Paget. 


From  Belgravia. 
PARSON'S  DUTY. 


Dennis  Gorston  was  a  clumsy  nurse. 
His  hands  were  too  big.  he  said,  but 
he  did  his  best,  and  he  did  not  do  a 
thing  by  halves;  he  raised  the  creechy 
gipsy-table,  placed  it  by  his  wife's  bed- 
side, and  upset  the  gruel  to  the  last 
existing  drop. 

A  broad,  milky  rivulet  ran  down  his 
clerical  vest  on  to  his  shabby  trousers; 
a  soft  laugh  greeted  him  from  the  bed, 
but  somehow,  his  heart  was  too  heavy 
to  respond.  Only  an  unnatural,  sickly 
smile  forced  itself  round  his  mouth,  as 
he  produced  a  huge  silk  square,  dabbed 


up  the  offending  liquid,  and  returned 
the  handkerchief  a  soaking,  slimy 
mass  into  his  pocket. 

His  comment  was  serious,  and 
strictly  practical. 

"You  must  have  some  more  gruel, 
Meta." 

Then  he  turned  and  investigated  the 
room,  and  there  was  a  perplexed 
pucker  on  his  forehead. 

The  furniture  was  cold  and  severe. 
A  couple  of  cane-bottomed  chairs,  a 
painted  chest  of  drawers  with  glass 
handles,  a  washstand,  and  a  dressing- 
table,  with  a  glass  that  would  turn 
wrong  side  about  By  the  bed,  another 
table  full  of  bottles,  and  the  gruel— or 
rather  the  grind  basin.  Beneath,  a 
thin,   thread-bare   carpet. 

His  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  un- 
easily on  this,  and  then  they  wandered 
to  the  empty  grate,  and  the  frown 
cleared  from  his  forehead.  A  happy 
thought  had  struck  him! 

'•Meta.  you  must  have  a  fire!" 

And  Meta  laughed,  for  it  was  as  hot 
dimmer. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  bells  broke 
upon  the  air,  and  rang  in  through  the 
narrow  sl't,  where  the  lattice  window 
was  open. 

Dennis  started,  and  turned  towards 
the  bed  again. 

"Meta,  I  must  go!  I  must  really  say 
good-bye  now,"  his  voice  had  a  curious 
little  quaver  in  it. 

Meta  had  raised  herself  with  a 
plucky  smile  upon  her  face,  but  it  van- 
ished suddenly;  there  is  something  un- 
pathetic  about  a  big  strong  man  in 
trouble,  she  hoped  he  would  not  take 
long  to  say  it. 

"Now  don't  you  bother,  Dennis,  dear. 
Nurse  will  see  to  all  I  want " 

"Meta,  I  can't  bear  leaving  you." 

^Humbug!  I  am  ail  right  now.  It 
was  only  the  journey  yesterday  upset 
me,  and  that  was  very  silly— such  a 
tiny  distance." 

"Yes,  but " 

"Yes,  but  you'll  be  back  by  one 
o'clock,  and  the  landlady  is  very  good, 
and  nurse;  why,  the  doctor  lives  next 
door;  now  what  can  I  wrant?" 

He   took   her   small   face   in   his   big 
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bony  hands,  and  raised  it  to  his  own; 
there  was  a  strange  look  on  his  rugged, 
irregular  features. 

"You  may  want  me,  Meta." 

She  pushed  back  a  lock  of  his  thick, 
black  hair,  and  did  not  smile  this  time. 

"Come,  Dennis,  don't  be  nervous. 
You  must  do  well  this  morning;  I  wish 
I  could  come  with  you.  I  shall  pray 
for " 

The  peal  of  bells  went  abruptly  out 
of  harmony  and  stopped,  he  laid  her 
Trnck  on  the  pillows. 

"And  I  for  you,  my  precious  little 
wife.  Good-bye!  God  bless  you,  dar- 
ling!" 

That  was  all.  He  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak  again,  he  only  rose 
and  shook  himself,  like  some  great  col- 
lie dog.  Then  the  door  opened,  and 
closed— and  he  was  gone!  And  Meta 
buried  her  head  under  the  bed-clothes. 
She  was  only  a  child  after  all,  and  she 
was  lonely. 

Thai    Sunday  began   well,   anyway. 

The  sexton  had  determined  that  it 
should  do  so,  and  Abijah  Andrews,  the 
sexton,  generally  got  his  way;  he  wa,s 
an  import  nut  man  in  Silminster-under- 
Hill.  With  the  now  vicar  there  should 
be  n  now  beginning. 

Therefore,  the  day  before,  lie  had  in- 
sisted that  his  wife  should  wash,  as 
well  as  dust  and  sweep  the  church. 
Truly  a  novel  institution,  for  Martha 
Andrews  suffered  from  what  she 
termed  "th'  abnormal  beobsity."  That 
nothing  should  be  wanting,  he  had 
himself  rubbed  up  the  brasses— the 
first  time  in  his  life.  And  now  this 
morning,  everything  being  ready,  the 
hymn-books  and  the  foot-stools  ar- 
ranged to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he 
was  wending  his  way  to  the  vestry 
door,  contented,  and  faultlessly  attired, 
his  body  loosely  draped  in  clerical  garb, 
belonging  to  the  late  departed,  a  placid 
smile  on  his  lemon-tinted  complexion, 
his  whiskers  well  combed  out. 

As  he  padded  along  the  aisles  in  a 
pair  of  noiseless  canvas  shoes  (new  for 
the  occasion),  he  hummed  a  hymn  of 
doubtful  origin,  like  a  great  Tom  cat 
purring  with  unctuous  complacency. 


At  the  big  west  door  a  group  of  aris- 
tocrats were  gathered,  surrounding  and 
listening  to  a  tall,  gaunt  lady  in  their 
midst. 

"I  have  my  doubts,"  Lady  Skincross 
was  saying,  "very— serious— doubts," 
she  shook  her  head  gloomily— her  head 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  silk  (no 
feathers,  feathers  were  an  abomination, 
a  badge  of  un-Ohristianity  to  Lady 
Skincross!),  grey,  sleek  hair,  some  bony 
prominences,  one  conspicuously  larger 
than  the  rest,  two  sharp,  shifting  eyes 
and  a  huge  slit  of  a  mouth,  formed  one 
unprepossessing  oblong,  and  posed  on  a 
giraffe-like  neck,  resembled  one  thing 
only— a  cocoanut  on  a  stick. 

"In  the  first  place  his  letter  was  sus- 
picious"— the  voice  was  firm  and  omi- 
nous—"he  dated  it  St.  Luke's  Day,  no 
18th  of  October  near  it.  Now  I  call 
that  most  expressive;  it  shows  a  strong 
tendency  to  Ritualism,  in  fact  it  is 
decidedly  extreme  in  itself,  decidedly." 
The  large  mouth  shut  with  a  clap  like 
a  mouse-trap,  then,  as  nobody  spoke,  it 
opened  again.  "But  he  is  the  most 
likely  applicant  I  have  had.  They  are 
terrible  in  these  days,  I  am  sure,  what 
with  their  'E.  P.'s'  and  their " 

"Yes.  we  want  the  old  vicar  back,  in 
spite  of  his  many  failings,"  the  colo- 
nel's wife  sighed;  her  husband  added 
quietly:— 

"Yes,  Thompson  was  as  good  a  hand 
as  any  one— especially  at  whist  and 
port " 

Lady  Skincross  had  not  heard  him. 

"Otherwise  he  certainly  wrote  nicely 
—a  thoroughly  Christian  letter.  One 
thing  I  have  made  him  promise,  an  im- 
provement on  the  poor  dear  old  vicar- 
he  had  his  faults— but  his  theology 
was  unimpeachable,  the  services  and 
prayers  shall  never  be  curtailed.  The 
queen,  the  royal  family,  and  all " 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Augusta  Flitworthy 
began  to  fidget,  and  put  up  her  parasol. 

"Bless  me!"  Dr.  Stracey  broke  in. 
"He's  sure  to  be  Al.  Why,  he  was  the 
champion  bowler  three  years  ago, 
when  I  was  at  the  Oval. 

Her  ladyship  started  nervously,  and 
the  fan  she  had  begun  to  unfold,  fell 
helplessly  to  her  side. 
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••Ah!  to  think  of  that!  He  never 
mentioned  it!  He  knew  it  would  tell 
against  him,  the  base  deceiver!  A 
thorough  worldling  then.  Still,  he 
may  have  been  convert -d  since;  any- 
way. I  have  the  benefice,  I  shall  show 
him  a  truly  earnest  pastor  must " 

The  doctor  congratulated  himself  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  arrest  this  inter- 
esting exposition. 

"There  he  goes!" 

Lady  Skincross  broke  off  abruptly. 

"Nol  That's  not  he— surely!  How 
awful— walking— in— in  his  cassock!" 

"Have  you  seen  the  new  man?" 

Phyllis  Hawkins,  from  the  "Crown," 
was  strolling  past,  arm-in-arm  with 
her  bosom  chums,  Perdita  Jones,  lady 
ant  at  the  confectioner's,  und 
Marjorie  Lovejoy,  from  the  wool  and 
fancy  repository. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  Perdita  rejoined 
shortly. 

"You  haven't!"  Marjorie  exclaimed. 

"Is  he  nice-looking?" 

"Well,  not  to  my  notion."  Perdita 
spoke  in  an  aggrieved,  hesitating  man- 
ner. 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  exactly.  Come 
now,  Phyllis,  you're  celebrated  for  your 
taste,  tell  us  your  idea  of  what  a  thor- 
oughly good-looking,  nice,  popular  par- 
son should  be.  I'll  tell  you  where  this 
new  man  is  strong.  Come,  Marjorie, 
let's  rest  here."  Perdita  pulled  her 
companion  down  beside  her  on  the  top 
of  a  large  flat  tombstone.  "Now, 
Phyll." 

Phyllis  prepared  herself,  nothing 
loth,  turned  her  head  so  that  the  sun- 
shine might  play  on  her  straw-colored, 
frizzled  head,  struck  an  attitude  and 
began:— 

"My  ideal  curate  must  be"— her  eyes 
took  a  holy  upward  look,  her  voice  a 
sentimental  key— "of  moderate  height, 
thin " 

"This  man's  tall,"  Perdita  broke  in, 
"but  bony  to  a  fault." 

"Fair  hair,  long,  brushed  straight 
back  from  a  high  and  clever  forehead, 
he  must  have  a  beautiful  expression." 

"Mr.   Gorston's  hair  is     black,     and 


short,  and  curly,  and  when  I  saw  him 
he  was  frowning." 

"To  continue,  clean-shaven,  of 
course,  complexion  clear  and  delicate, 
with  just  a  tinge  of  color— except  per- 
haps in  Lent " 

"This  man  is  very  burnt,  his  hair 
shows  through  where  he  has  shaved 
himself— horrid!  and  he's  rather 
ruddy." 

"My  man  should  have  small  features, 
a  Grecian  nose,  and  large  blue  eyes, 
very  nice-looking,  rather  a  sad  face 
than  jolly." 

"Then  you're  just  like  me,  and  the 
reality  has  got  black  eyes,  and  rough 
features!  He  may  be  good-looking, 
but  he's  got  no  sweetness  near  him,  he 
looks  a  regular  strong,  raw  schoolboy, 
nothing  religious-like  about  him,  and 
such  huge  bony  hands " 

"They  should  be  long,  but  tapering, 
he  must  hold  them  so " 

Phyllis  endeavored  to  put  her  pair 
of  plump  short  hands  together,  her 
cream  kid  gloves  objected,  and  a  but- 
ton flew  in  Marjorie's  eye. 

"And  his  voice,  ah!  his  intonation 
must  be  like  some  soft  flute,  waving  in 
tenor  strains  down  the  aisles,  echo- 
ing  " 

"Well,  I  have  not  heard  his  voice. 
He's  got  a  wife,  you  know." 

"Has  he?" 

"And  they  say  she's  awfully  pretty." 

"Oh!" 

"I  have  not  seen  her  though." 

"Then  I  should  doubt  it." 

"They  say  she's  ill." 

"Oh!" 

The  conversation  was  getting  flat. 
They  adjourned  from  the  tombstone  to 
the  side  door,  where  an  animated  dis- 
cussion was  going  on  among  the  vil- 
lagers. 

"Bliss  me,  zes  I,"  old  Mercy  Gummer 
was  nodding  her  head,  and  shaking  her 
crumpled  rheumatic  forefinger,  "give 
we  th'  old  un  agin'  eny  o'  th'  new-fan- 
gled men  with  wifes  henging  to  their 
packets.  This  un  is  young,  they  zes, 
end  poor,  end  lawkes!  if,  instid  o'  keep- 
ing his  pickings  fur  his  p'ris'ners,  he 
does  na  go  end  bring  a  bit  o'  a  girl 
olong  o'  him,  end  he'll  have  a  fam'ly  as 
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long  as  Mendips,  end  not  a  whit  to 
spare  fur  eny  on  us.  End  he  weesits 
they  zey,  milady  will  ha'  none  as 
wunna  weesit,  what  we  wants  wid 
weesitors  I  dunna  see,  unless  they 
brings  comforts  more  nor  words  along 
of  'em.  Whin  we  wants  'em  let's  send 
for  'em,  zes  Mercy,  and  whin  we  does 
na',  let  'em  keep  away.  The  rich  folks 
'ud  na  like  'em  in  their  kitchens,  a-pok- 
ing  their  noses  in  this  end  that,  esking 
where  ye  got  th'  game  from,  end  what's 
yer  husband,  end  where's  yer  son,  end 
dear  knows  what;  telling  yer  it's  noice 
weather,  end  yer  ought  to  be  thankful, 
when  yer  got  eyes  in  yer  own  head,  end 
yer  'taters  be  rotting  in  ground.  Ugh! 
giv'  I  old  stout  parson,  as  never  cam' 
anigh  ye,  but  sent  ye  a  pound  o'  beef  at 
Christmas,  end  a  glass  o'  summat  whin 

he  had  the  spasims " 

"Aye,  aye,  that's  what  fetch'd  un, 
was  it?" 

Silas  Sweet  spoke  sullenly.  "And 
when  my  wife  was  a^dying,  and  I  has 
to  zend  fer  him,  he  gi'es  me  half-a- 
crown  and  tells  me  th'  snaw's  too  deep 
to  wenture  out,  and  Liza,  mi  girl,  what 
was  zervant  there  zaid  he  rolled  in 
money— he  gi'e  it  to  save  trouble — he 
never  mizzed  it,  right  ner  left!— that's 
nice  parsons  to  do  ye  souls  gude,  neigh- 
bers?" 

"Aye,  aye,  it's  na  only  souls'  gude,  it 

comforts  a  body's  heart  te  hev'  a  zym- 

pathiser  wid  yer  troubles." 

Clara  Shaw  spoke  quietly,  and  sighed. 

She  was  a  pale,  thin  woman,  with  a 

furrowed,  woe-begotten  face. 

"Afore  I  came  to  live  yere  in  Zumer- 
zetshire,  'twas  whin  Shaw  furst  took 
te  the  drink,  th'  parson  in  our  village 
was  desp'rut  kind  te  me.  He  was  a 
big,  powerful  man,  not  like  yon 
scraggy  stripling,  end  he  thought 
nothin'  a  doin'  enythin'.  He  made  me 
a  new  leg  to  my  battered  bakin'  table, 
with  his  own  hand,  end  one  day  he 
found  me  crying  'cause  my  man  'ad 
na  come  home  te  kill  the  pig,  end  all 
was  waitin',  end  th'  butcher  had  gone 
from  village,  and  he  zes,  zes  he,  'I'll 
kill  yer  pig  for  ye,  ha'  done  wid  those 
tears,  Missus  Shaw,'  end  he  gets  his 
gardener  and  they  does  it  'tween  'em, 


but  parson  done  it  tidy  est.  Ay!  i'm 
a-telling  ye  no  lies,  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, indeed  was  he.  Well,  this  un  has 
a  fine  man's  building  in  him,  but  he's 
awful  thin  and  weedy  like " 

"He's  as  kind  as  yon  fat  man  o' 
yourn,  I'll  warrant,"  Mary  Hitchen 
jerked  in,  in  her  sharp,  harsh  voice, 
"he  bound  up  Charlie's  thumb  yister- 
day,  he  zied  him  a-crying " 

"Hey,  Mary,  he  has  won  yer  heart! 
Then  bliss  hus  hall,  he  ken  do  won- 
ders!" 

A  general  laugh  greeted  this  sally, 
and  then  it  died  quickly  away,  the  bell 
had  stopped.    Parson  must  have  come! 

When  the  latch  of  the  vestry  door 
clicked,  and  the  ten  black-coated,  white- 
collared  urchins  filed  forth  in  solemn 
procession,  followed  by  the  four  portly 
tenors  and  basses,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Peter's  rustled  with  subdued 
excitement  in  their  pews.  They  dare 
not  rise,  they  all  knew  Lady  Skin- 
cross's  opinion  on  that  point,  they  sim- 
ply sat  a  little  more  on  end.  A  few 
heads  turned  imploringly  in  her  lady- 
ship's direction.  Perhaps  even  her 
curiosity  could  not  resist  this  trial,  but 
no,  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

Her  ladyship  remained  firmly  seated 
in  her  pew,  only  her  long  tortoise-shell 
eye-glass  was  raised  to  rest  on  her  long 
nose,  and  her  head  was  tilted  slightly 
backwards. 

And  then  they  looked  in  front  of 
them,  were  doomed  again  to  disap- 
pointment, for  this  was  all  they  saw. 

A  tall,  thin  man,  with  bent  heart. 
and  stooping  shoulders,  a  young,  fine 
face,  but  worn  and  troubled,  a  bright, 
nervous  spot  burning  on  either 
cheek. 

He  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left  of  him;  one  hand  grasped  the 
Bible,    the   other   hung  loosely   at   his 
side. 
Phillis  Hawkins  sighed. 
A  long  alpaca  cassock,  a  short  trans- 
parent surplice,  and  a  stole  embroid- 
ered with  three  golden     crosses,     the 
back  one  decidedly  askew. 
Lady    Skincross   groaned. 
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The  service  began  well  enough. 

Even  Mercy  Gammer  could  find  no 
fault  with  the  full,  rich  voice,  that  read 
so  clearly,  so  unlike  the  whisper  of  the 
late  Rev.  .Tosiah  Portlyman.  It  gave 
the  choir  boys  an  impetus,  it  stirred  up 
the  congregation,  they  had  never  be- 
fore joined  in  so  heartily. 

Hut    this  blissful   union   did   not   last 

In  the  Psalms  the  first  hitch  came. 

Lady  Skincross  dropped  her  eye-glass 
on  the  corner  of  the  pew,  and  smashed 
it.  the  hair  remaining  on  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dolphus  Hunt's  well-polished  head, 
reared  itself  on  end.  IVrdita  Jones 
giggled  aloud.  Behold  an  unlawful 
and  popish  proceeding!  her  ladyship's 
strict  injunctions  utterly  disregarded! 
The  cleric's  voice  rang  out  in  a 
ritualistic,  uvii-truund  monotone!  and 
the  muttering,  squeaking,  groaning  re- 
sponses of  the  congregation  sounded 
back  in  well-meaning,  incongruous  ar- 
peggios. 

Hut  this  was  not  the  worst. 

The  first  lesson  was  wrong  to  begin 
with:  it  was  for  the  Nineteenth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  but  the  evening  portion, 
and  then  the  reading  of  it! 

Dennis  Gorston's  nerves  were  evi- 
dently highly  strung,  and  as  every  one 
knows,  it  is  a  crime  for  any  clergyman 
to  have  such  ridiculous  possessions. 
He  was  deadly  pale,  the  sentences 
came  forth  in  jerks,  every  now  and 
then  he  stopped  altogether;  when  he 
resumed,  his  voice  was  peculiarly  thick 
and  husky. 

It  was  distressing,  and  uncomfort- 
able, to  say  the  least  of  it.  if  it  was  not 
nerves,  it  was  emotion;  if  it  was  emo- 
tion, what  on  earth  had  called  it  forth 
in  such  abundance? 

It  was  a  common,  oft-heard  chapter, 
only  about  Ezekiel  losing  the  "Desire" 
of  his  eyes. 

"In  the  evening  my  wife  died;"  cer- 
tainly it  was  sad.  very,  but  then  it  all 
happened  long  ago;  such  absurd  senti- 
mentality was  overdrawn,  and  out  of 
place'.  Old  deaf  Jerry  Thomson's  thick, 
black  thumb  had  run  along  the  lines  in 
no  time.  "Parson"  was  at  it  still;  he 
justly  felt  annoyed,  shut  up  his  book 


with  a  clap,  put  a  quid  of  tobacco  in 
his  mouth,   and   closed  his  eyes. 

If  they  had  wished  for  more  speed 
in  the  first,  they  got  it  with  double  in- 
terest in  the  second  lesson.  The  vicar 
read  it  through  with  flaming  cheeks,  at 
an  unholy,  breathless  pace. 

Old  Mrs.  Hobson's  thin,  beringed  hn- 
gers  could  not  keep  pace  with  him  in 
her  great-aunt's  Bible,  so  she  sat  on 
with  a  grim  look  on  her  face,  and  a 
sore  feeling  in  her  heart,  to  finish  it  in 
her  own  muttering,  methodical  man- 
ner, during  the  next  canticle. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

Gorston  had  been  nervous  and  ex- 
cited before:  now  he  must  be  mad! 
He  turned  to  say  the  Creed,  and  lo!  it 
was  the  Lord's  prayer  the  bewildered 
congregation  heard!  H  was  two  sen- 
tences only,  he  corrected  himself,  but 
her  ladyship's  month  was  firmly  set, 
his  fate  was  practically  decided;  dur- 
ing the  prayers  that  followed,  she  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  offender. 

She  would  keep  that  young  man  in 
order  by  the  power  of  her  glance,  if  he 
made  another  error— but  he  didn't. 
Who  knows,  perhaps  he  felt  the  cold- 
ness of  those  steel  grey  eyes;  perhaps 
he  felt  the  power  of  a  prayer  going  up 
for  him  from  some  one  far  away? 

Be  that  as  it  may.  when  he  ascended 
the  pulpit,  he  was  strong  to  do  his 
work. 

"That  Christ  in  all  things  may  have 
the  pre-eminence."  His  simple  mes- 
sage was  given  out  with  a  zeal  and 
earnestness  that  startled  and  surprised 
his  flock. 

The  late  vicar  never  had  been  elo- 
quent; he  had  read  his  essay  through, 
then  let  them  go;  but  this  one's  book 
was  left  untouched;  instead,  he  leant 
over  the  pulpit,  and  resting  his  thin 
hands  on  the  edge,  talked  to  them  as 
a  man  would  talk  to  his  friend. 

They  heard  no  grand  language,  no 
learned  declamations;  but,  somehow, 
he  won  his  way  into  their  hearts. 

"What  did  their  zeal  amount  to  for 
the  Lord?" 

Even  Jerry  blinked;  and  removed 
the  quid  into  the  corner  of  his  ban- 
dana. 
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When  things  went  smoothly,  it  was 
easy  to  be  righteous,  and  sing  that 
song,  but  when  the  rough  times  came? 

In  poverty,  when  hunger  and  cold  are 
knocking  at  our  doors;  in  worry  and 
anxiety,  when  we  know  not  what  the 
morning  will  bring  with  it;  in  tempta- 
tion, when  the  world's  praise  is  on  one 
side,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  the  other, 
how  hard  it  was  always  to  trust,  al- 
ways to  glorify;  and  in  trouble  and  be- 
reavement, how  doubly  hard!  And  yet 
it  could  be  done,  and  the  doing  bring 
us  peace.  Perhaps  the  trouble  was 
permitted,  to  lead  us  in  prayer  to  Him 
who  sent  it,  because  the  happiness  He 
had  given,  had  never  led  us  to  Him  in 
thankfulness. 

Perhaps  He  had  removed  some  dear 
one  in  His  love,  because  we  had  placed 
that  one  too  high  in  our  affections. 
And  the  preacher's  flushed  face  paled 
as  he  went  on,  but  his  zeal  and  energy 
increased.  He  had  heard  the  creaking 
of  the  door;  he  had  seen  heads  turning 
in  the  congregation,  and  he  watched, 
as  he  came  to  his  most  passionate  ap- 
peal, a  rough  farm  lad  glide  up  the 
aisle  and  steal  into  the  pew  below  the 
pulpit. 

"We  who  are  enjoying  happiness, 
don't  let  us  wait  till  affliction  comes  to 
glorify  the  Sender;  we  who  are  in 
trouble,  let  us  use  it  for  Christ's  exalt  a  - 
tion." 

Still  he  pleaded  with  them.  There 
was  not  an  untouched  listener  in  the 
church;  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  as 
his  eyes  were  on  that  dull  vacant  face 
below,  staring  up  into  his  own,  with 
saucer  eyes  and  gaping  mouth,  and  on 
a  pair  of  rough  black  hands,  that 
twisted  and  twirled  a  tiny  envelope. 

One  final,  solemn  adjuration,  the 
ton:  your  conduct  is  somewhat  extraor- 
over. 

The  congregation  rose  impressed,  de- 
lighted, vowing  better  things,  mak- 
ing unwonted  resolutions,  and— they 
melted  like  a  cloud!  for  as  Patty  Davis 
had  it,  "  'stead  o'  ending  proper,  it  was 
the  'glory  be'  as  sounded  in  our  years !" 

"Parson  has  left  five  minutes  agin, 
milady,  and  has  took  to  his  heels,  and 
be  runnin'  like  a  sceercTOW  in  his  petti- 


cots."  Such  was  Butcher  Green's  in- 
formation, consequently,  "milady"  was 
giving  chase. 

Her  short-winded  cobs  puffed  pain- 
fully, but  yonder  tall,  flying  figure,  in 
black,  was  growing  gradually  more  dis- 
tinct. Another  minute  or  so,  and  she 
was  on  him.  "Good-morning,  Mr.  Gors- 
ton;  your  conduct  is  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary, running  away  like  this!  Let 
me  offer  you  a  lift." 

Dennis  forgot  to  raise  his  hat,  for  his 
eyes  were  on  a  distant  farmhouse, 
nestling  beneath  the  hill. 

"Thanks"— he  gasped,  rather  ex- 
hausted and  out  of  breath— "Lady 
Skincross— I  won't  trouble  you— I  am 
anxious  to  get  home— it  would  take  you 
out  of  your  way,  and  I  can  run,  I 
think,  as  quickly " 

"The  inconvenience  is  nothing,  Mr. 
Gorston,  pray  get  in.  I  want  a  little 
conversation  with  you." 

The  cleric's  eyes  wandered  longingly 
down  the  quiet  country  road,  and  then 
to  the  wagonette,  empty,  save  for  that 
upright,   angular,   female  figure. 

••Many  thanks,  but-^— "  he  hesitated 
—"this  morning— I  think  I  should  pre- 
fer  " 

Lady  Skincross  waved  her  hand  im- 
patiently. "Nonsense,  get  in,  I  wish 
it." 

He  got  in  and  turned  his  face  away 
towards  that  little  hill  again. 

"Right,  Hobson' — they  were  off.  He 
thought  he  had  never  been  behind  suc*i 
a  sluggish  pair  before. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Gorston"— her  lady- 
ship moved  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
wagonette,  and  seated  herself  op- 
posite him— "pray,  what  explanation 
can  yon  make  for  your  conduct  during 
this  morning's  service,  such  gross  care- 
lessness, irreverent " 

"It  was  unpardonable,  madam,  I  ac- 
knowledge, and  I  regret  it  deeply;  but, 
pardon  me,  you  must  recall  that  word 
'irreverent.'  " 

Lady  Skincross  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. <fCaIl  it  by  your  own  name,  I 
will  call  it  by  mine.  And  your  ex- 
cuse?" 

She  leant  forward,  he  was  forced  to 
look  at  her,  he  saw  her  hard  cold  face 
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literally  agtow  with  subdued  passion, 
the  grey-green  eyes  reading  him 
through  and  through,  and  he  pressed 
the  crumpled  letter  in  his  hand  with  a 
sudden  resolution,  its  contents  should 
he  sacred  from  that  woman. 

"I  offer  you  none,"  he  answered 
quietly. 

"Hem!"  she  was  a  trifle  taken  back. 
"Do  you  often  do  these  kind  of  things?" 

"Never  before"— his  lips  could  be  sin- 
ister and  unyielding  also,  if  he  liked. 

"Well,  I  must  try  to  believe  you. 
And  now,  as  to  your  viewrs.  Your  ser- 
mon was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
it  gave  me  no  hint  as  to  your  theologi- 
cal opinions.    Are  you  orthodox,  I  won- 

"I  trust  so.  Lady  Skincross." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  your  views  on 
—well— Apostolic  Succession— for  in- 
stance. On  which  side  do  you  care  to 
argue?" 

His  reply  was  simply  preposterous, 
she  gave  a  little  scream  of  horror.  "On 
aeither." 

"But  it  is  a  doctrine  nowadays,  a  doc- 
trine, Mr.  Gorston!  And  then— Baptis- 
mal Regeneration?" 

He  shifted  uneasily.  "I  will  discuss 
these  things  another  day." 

She  was  annoyed,  her  mouth  closed 
noisily,  his  last  chance  was  over. 

"Then  I  prefer  we  shall  discuss  them 
never!  You  have  bitterly  disappointed 
me,  Mr.  Gorston,  my  directions  for  the 
service  you  ignored " 

"That  was  an  accident,  madam.  I 
assure  you  that  intoning,  it  is  difficult 
to  change  a  habit " 

"Allow  me  to  proceed,  you  have 
shocked  and  upset  the  congregation. 
My  brother-in-law  must  take  this  even- 
ing service " 

"Wait,  Lady  Skincross,  wait,  don't 
judge  me  so  harshly." 

Dennis  rose  from  his  seat  in  his  dis- 
tress, and  came  and  sat  beside  her 
ladyship;  his  secret  must  be  told.  He 
laid  his  bony  hand  on  her  stiff  silk 
gown,  it  shook  with  anxiety. 

"Don't  reject  me,  till  you  know— this 
morning  my  wife  was  ill."  Poor  inno- 
cent fellow,  he  thought  this  reason 
enough  for  all  his  madness!    "We  are 


poor,  very  poor.  I  know  not  what  we 
shall  do  if  you  send  us  away.  I  am 
really  a  good  worker,  I  have  never 
made  such  terrible  mistakes  before, 
and  I  like  the  place,  I  think  I  could  do 
good." 

"You  like  the  place!"  Lady  Skin- 
cross laughed.  "I  dare  say,  and  the 
stipend  of  £100!  You  had  no  excuse  to 
offer  me  till  I  threatened  to  reject  you, 
and  now,  you  give  as  a  reason,  the  in- 
disposition of  your  wife!  Ah!  I  know 
what  young  people's  ailments  are;  she 
will  have  recovered  by  the  time  you  get 
back!"  Dennis  bit  his  lips.  "Every- 
thing is  against  you,  your  refusal  to  let 
me  know  your  views,  your  disgraceful 
conduct  in  the  service.  Nerves  indeed! 
I  thought  it  suspicious  then,  I  think  it 
more  so  now,  like  this  after  breakfast, 
after  dinner "    She  paused. 

It  was  a  base  insinuation,  he  did  not 
comprehend  it  for  a  moment.  When 
he  did,  the  flush  that  rose  to  his  cheeks 
seemed  to  brand  them  like  a  heated 
iron,  but  he  simply  said:  "God  forgive 
you  for  your  judgment,  madam!" 

There  was  an  awkward  silence,  per- 
haps Lady  Skincross  was  sorry,  per- 
haps she  was  not.  Dennis  looked  again 
at  the  little  farmhouse,  it  was  quite 
near  now,  it  gave  him  courage  to  fight 
his  battle.  For  Meta's  sake  he  must 
not  quarrel  with  this  great  lady,  for 
how  could  they  afford  it? 

The  sting  of  those  cruel  words  must 
be  forgotten. 

A  moment  after,  he  made  his  next 
appeal,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  in- 
dignation in  it. 

"Try  me,  Lady  Skincross,  try  me  of 
your  charity.  You  will  find  out  your 
mistake.  I  think  I  can  prove  that  I 
am  worthy  of  your  trust.  Will  you 
alter  your  decision?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Then  you  definitely  reject  me?" 

She  bowed  an  affirmative. 

They  were  at  the  wicket  gate  now, 
he  undid  the  carriage  door  and  sprang 
out. 

"Then  good-morning,  Lady  Skin- 
cross, and  good-bye." 

She  did  not  offer  him  her  hand,  she 
felt  he  would  not  take  it  if  she  did,  she 
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nodded  coldly.  ''Good-morning,  Mr. 
Gorston.  I  will  send  your  fee,  and  ex- 
penses, and"— something  in  the  man's 
drawn,  weary  face  suddenly  touched 
her,  "and,  if  your  wife  is  really  ill,  send 
some  one  to  the  Hall.  The  house- 
keeper shall  send  her  some  gruel,  or 
some  soup." 

Did  Gorston  ever  thank  her?  He 
never  knew! 

In  a  moment  he  was  in  the  porch. 
Thank  God,  the  blinds  were  up! 

He  ran  up  the  noisy  wooden  stair- 
case, the  house  was  very  still,  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  wife's  small  bed- 
room and  fell  against  the  nurse. 

She  did  not  speak,  she  laid  in  his  long 
arms  a  tiny  flannel  bundle. 

His  wife's  name  formed  on  his  lips, 
she  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  took  the 
bundle  back  again. 

A  moment  later,  a  sharp  cry  echoed 
through  the  silence  of  the  room.  The 
big  strong  man  was  on  his  knees: 
"Meta— my  darling— and  I  left  you!" 

But  no  one  heard,  for  the  room  was 
empty,  except  for  that  motionless  fig- 
ure beside  him,  with  the  pale,  sweet, 
girlish  face. 

That  night  old  Abijah  Andrews 
chalked  up  on  his  pigstye,  alongside  his 
other  memoranda,  "Oct.  20th,  Parson 
<;<>rston  did  duty." 

But  no  one  saw  it,  for  it  is  not  the 
way  of  the  world  to  note  such  paltry 
incidents. 

Christie   Dutton. 


From  Good  Words. 
VICTORIAN  LITERATURE. 

Her  Majesty's  reign,  already  longer 
than  that  of  any  anointed  monarch  of 
England, i  has  necessarily  coincided 
with  the  production  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  literature.  We  speak  of  the 
Victorian  as  we  speak  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan, or  of  the  Augustan,  or  of  the 
Georgian  Age.  To  a  seeker  for  hasty 
generalization,  the  late  Victorian  Age 

'   The  longest  reign  (may  it  soon  yield  its  pride 
of  place)  is  that  of  an  uncrowned  king,  James  III. 
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will  be  remarkable  for  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  instruction,  and  the  parallel  de- 
cline and  decay  of  most  of  the  arts. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  discover  any 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  between 
the  teaching  of  art  and  literature  in  hun- 
dreds of  schools,  colleges,  institutions, 
and  the  accompanying  frivolity,  feeble- 
ness, and  fantastic  waywardness  of 
painting;  the  frivolity,  fantastic  way- 
wardness and  ignorance  of  much  pop- 
ular literature.  Compare  the  art  of 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  Rom- 
ney,  Cotman,  with  our  Royal  Academy, 
or  our  cheap  impressionism.  Compare 
Fielding  with  the  various  Amuraths 
who  succeed  each  other  as  the  most 
popular  novelists.  The  more  we  chatter 
about  art,  the  worse  is  our  performance. 
The  more  we  prate  of  method  and  style 
in  letters,  the  more  does  a  large  part  of 
the  public  rejoice  in  certain  romances 
which,  in  various  proportions,  combine 
all  the  blatancies,  all  the  vulgarities,  all 
the  faults  of  taste  and  of  morals.  The 
more  we  educate,  the  lower  is  the 
standard  of  critical  conscientiousness 
and  critical  learning,  till  a  reviewer,  in 
a  highly  respectable  journal,  actually 
does  not  know  how  many  volumes  there 
are  in  the  work  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment—the number  being  one! 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  and 
all  literary  work  of  to-day  is  not  fri- 
volity or  fustian,  or  earnest  journalism 
••standing."  like  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation,  "where  it  should  not."  The 
Victorian  Age.  in  fact,  can  give  a  good 
account  of  itself ,  though  certain  existing 
tendencies  deserve  what  has  been  said 
of  them  in  the  mass.  The  age  has  many 
glories,  though  education,  in  being 
diffused,  has,  perhaps  unavoidably,  been 
spread  uncommonly  thin. 

When  her  Majesty  ascended  the 
throne,  there  had  fallen  a  lull  in  poetry. 
The  great  time  was  over;  Scott.  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Keats  were  dead.  Words- 
worth was  long  past  his  prime;  Southey 
was  nearing  his  pathetic  end;  Landor 
was  not  listened  to;  Coleridge  had 
ceased  to  sing;  even  Milman  had  re- 
lapsed on  prose;  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  unregarded  twitterings  of  minor 
minstrels— mostly    women.     Yet.    even 
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before  the  queen's  reign  began,   three 
thin,    unread    or   ridiculed    volumes    of 
1830  and  1833  bad  given  assurance  of 
Tennyson    and    Browning.      To 
hold  in  our  bands  the  slim  Tennysonian 
volumes  of  1830  and   183:5.   and   "Pau- 
line," affects  us  as  we  are  affected  when 
we  stand  by  the  wells  and  springs  of 
mighty     rivers.       In    Lord    Tennyson's 
earliest  verses,  even  the  defects  indicate 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  rich  fantastic 
Elizabethan  style,  though  that  style  had 
reached  the  author  not  uncontaminated 
by  the  affectations  of  Leigh  Hunt  and 
of  Keats'fl  earliest  efforts.    Beyond  and 
above  these  things  was  perceptible  the 
poet's  original  strain,  an  accent  hitherto 
unheard;  perceptible,   too,   was  his  in- 
tense    natural     genius     for     romance. 
'•Mariana."    had    it   stood   alone,    gave 
earnest  of  a  great  poet,  a  master  of 
emotions,    of  words,   of   verbal   music. 
In  the  same  way,  "Pauline"  heralded 
the  arrival  of  a  poet  who  should  probe 
"the  abyssmal  depths  of  personality." 
In  both  Tennyson  and  Browning  there 
d  that  which  was  temporary,  and 
of   their   age — Victorian,    accompanied 
by  that  which   was  personal   to  their 
genius,  and  that  which  was  permanent, 
eternal,   of   the   same   essence   as   the 
noblest    things    in    human    literature. 
Through   the    whole    careers    of   these 
great  writers  the  two  streams  may  be 
traced,  the  Victorian  and  the  universal. 
Tennyson  is  Victorian  in  his  "Miller's 
Daughter,"    his    "Locksley    Hall,"    his 
"Queen  of  the  May,"   in  much  of  his 
"Princess"  and  "In  Memoriam,"  and  in 
many  passages  of  the  "Idylls."     Brown- 
ing, again,  is  Victorian  in  his  perpetual 
arguing  all  round  about  him,  in  most 
of  his  religious  reflections,  in  his  pre- 
occupation    with      "problems."      Pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  Shakespeare  is 
Elizabethan     in     his     euphuism,     his 
quibbles,  serious  or  comic,   in  his  de- 
signed and  fantastic  obscurities  (George 
III.  was  well  inspired  in  what  he  said 
about   Shakespeare);   while   he   is   uni- 
versal and  eternal  in  his  poetry  and  his 
humor,   in  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Falstaff, 
Rosalind.     Jacques.      Lucretius,     once 
more,  is  temporary  and  of  his  age  in  his 
epicurean  system;  he  is  personal  and 


eternal  in  his  glance  at  the  wonder  and 
beauty  and  mystery  of  the  world;  in 
that  beating  of  his  wings  against  the 
flammantia  mania  mundi. 

For  Tennyson  and  for  Browning,  as 
for  Shakespeare  and  Lucretius,  prob- 
ably, the  temporary  element  in  their 
work  was  the  chief  interest  of  contem- 
poraries to  whom  the  essential  and  uni- 
versal elements  of  poetry  were  of  slight 
concern.  No  doubt,  alter  1842,  it  was 
his  Victorian  verses,  his  "Queen  of  the 
May."  and  his  attempts  at  philosophiz- 
ing on  popular  doctrines  and  questions 
that  won  the  greater  part  of  his  popu- 
larity for  Tennyson.  No  doubt  Brown- 
ing's faults,  his  obscure  essays  a1 
profundity,  pleased  the  professional 
Browningists.  Both,  however,  will  live 
for  their  permanent  qualities  of  magic, 
of  music,  of  romance;  for  "all  the  charm 
of  all  the  muses,  flowering  often  in  some 
lonely  word"  of  Tennyson  as  of  Virgil. 
In  the  same  way  the  rude,  audacious 
vigor  of  romance,  passion,  and  adven- 
ture in  Browning's  "Men  and  Women" 
has  already  outlived  the  ponderous 
blank  verse  treatises  of  his  later  vol- 
umes. 

These  two  great  men  are,  of  course. 
the  chief  literary  glories  of  the  Victo- 
rian Age;  while  it  is  the  poetry  of  the 
"Scholar  Gipsy,"  of  "Sohrab  and 
Rustum,"  of  a  hundred  magical  pas- 
sages and  pictures,  not  the  cold  and 
resigned  philosophy  of  Matthew  Arnold 
that  promise  him  a  measure  of  immor- 
tality. We  are  still  too  near  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Morris,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Mr. 
Rossetti  to  attain  anything  like  a  dis- 
passionate view  of  their  qualities  and 
defects,  though  in  each  we  may  un- 
doubtingly  observe  traces  and  touches 
of  what  is  essential  and  enduring.  In 
each,  too,  we  mark  the  temporary,  the 
sign-manual  of  their  epoch,  in  voluntary 
archaism  or  wilful  fantasy.  At  present, 
"the  Muse  has  gone  away,"  or  is  making 
rather  unpromising  experiments  under 
various  evanescent  foreign  influences. 
For  we  live  in  an  age  of  "booms,"  and 
it  is  easy  for  people  with  little  reading, 
and  a  strong  love  of  posing,  to  flutter 
themselves  over  cheap  French,  or  Rus- 
sian, or  Norse,  or  Lithuanian  notorieties 
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The  exiguity  of  contemporary  educa- 
tion must  produce  such  effects  in  per- 
sons who  have  never  read  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Homer,  and  Sophocles,  but  who 
have  seen  a  great  deal  about  Verlaine, 
Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  and  the  Decadents 
in  the  newspapers  and  the  reviews 
which  are  "up  to  date."  It  is  not  hard 
to  be  "up  to  date"  by  neglecting  all  that 
has  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  as  easy  to 
oe  "cultured"  by  reading  certain  critics, 
as  to  learn  slang  from  the  Sporting 
Times.  Such  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  a  divorce  between  solid 
education   and    literature. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us— the 
brawling,  snatching,  excited  world  of 
to-day— and  this  is  incompatible  with 
greatness  and  permanence  in  literature. 
We  pay  this  penalty  for  democracy, 
telegrams,  newspapers,  popular  educa- 
tion, "and  why  waste  words,"  remarked 
Aleibiades  sweetly,  "on  admitted  ab- 
surdity?" But  the  very  democracy 
which  Aleibiades  thus  described  was 
producing,  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  the 
greatest  of  literatures.  We  are  not 
doing  that,  and  the  confusions  of  our 
age  seem  to  make  that  impossible. 
However,  man  does  not  live  by  litera- 
ture alone— far  from  it;  and  some  time, 
somehow,  there  may  be  compensations. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  popular  and  general 
conditions  of  any  sort  which  produce 
literature,  a  thing  born  of  the  in- 
scrutable genius— the  wind  blowing  as 
it  listeth— which  breathes  on  certain 
rare  persons,  born  now  and  again  into 
the  world.  Thus,  if  our  current  criticism 
be,  as  on  the  whole  it  is.  ignorant,  indo- 
lent, and  partial,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  criticism  which  ridiculed,  abused, 
and  insulted  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  even,  on  occasions, 
Scott?  The  conditions  which  result  in 
jjreat  literary  productions  are  so  obscure 
that  lovers  of  literature  should  never 
despair.  In  the  darkest  hour  there  may 
arise  some  "new  Avatar,"  just  as  times 
of  leisure  and  cultivation  may  be  hope- 
lessly barren  of  genius.  For  "encourage- 
ment" has  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 
State  patronage  may  only  endow 
poetasters,  so  the  State  very  wisely 
leaves  literature  out  in  the  cold.    The 


public  did  not  purchase  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  or  Cole- 
ridge any  more  than  it  would  now  re- 
ward their  modern  peers,  if  there  were 
any  such  minstrels.  The  public  prefer:* 
lay  sermons  in  novels  if  earnest,  or 
tattle  about  the  royal  family,  or  "Sport- 
ing Scraps."  As  Mr.  Birrell  asks, 
"What,  in  the  name  of  the  Bodleian,  has 
the  general  public  to  do  with  litera- 
ture?" Like  virtue,  literature  is  its  own 
reward. 

After  poetry,  the  literary  imagination 
finds  its  best  field  in  history.  The  Vic- 
torian age  has  its  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
and  Froude,  all  men  of  imagination  who 
exercised  that  faculty  freely  on  the  real 
events  of  the  past.  For  those  who  have 
a  peevish  desire  to  know  what  the  real 
events  were,  the  age  can  produce  Mr. 
Gardiner.  The  other  great  writers  give 
us  drama  of  the  most  moving  and  de- 
lightful sort,  based  on  actual  records, 
and  highly  colored  according  to  the 
tastes  and  fancy  of  the  author.  In  this 
kind  of  imaginative  history  the  Vic- 
torian age  is  probably  superior  to  any 
other.  The  scientific  spirit  reached  the 
writers  mentioned  just  enough,  and  not 
too  much.  All  of  them  worked  indus- 
triously at  manuscript  sources.  It  may 
be  that  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Froude, 
especially,  are  not  on  "our  side,"  our 
heroes  may  not  be  theirs,  and  we  may 
adore  what  they  burned.  In  both  we 
recognize  prejudices  amounting  to  judi- 
cial blindness  sometimes,  and  in  Mr. 
Froude  we  regret  a  congenital  inca- 
pacity for  accuracy,  while  Mr.  Carlyle, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  vigorous  special 
pleader  for  his  heroes.  Mr.  Carlyle 
may  even  be  called  immoral,  and  per- 
haps he  is,  in  his  adoration  of  force. 
But  even  though  we  be  Jacobites. 
Mariolaters.  or  moralists,  to  these 
authors  we  owe  pictures  incomparably 
vivid  and  brilliant  of  events  incom- 
parably dramatic.  As  Ancient  Pistol 
ate  and  swore,  we  read  and  remon- 
strate, but  we  go  on  reading.  A  Tory 
Macaulay  would  be  delightful,  and  here 
is,  indeed,  a  niche  for  any  ambitious 
young  writer  to  fill.  But  a  Whig- 
Ma  caulay,  a  Puritan  Froude,  a  Cal- 
vinist    Carlyle   are   all   benefactors   of 
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bookish  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Freeman  scolded;  even  if  one  agrees 
with  his  ideas,  with  his  tone  nobody 
ought  to  agree.  At  present  the  study 
of  history  is  overspecialized,  or,  at  least, 
specialists  are  many.  Writers  who  can 
reach,  and  hold,  and  instruct  the  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  are  conspic- 
uously absent  But  laudable  industry 
is  collecting,  criticising,  and  making 
accessible  the  materials  for  the  imagi- 
native historian,  when  he  arrives.  In 
these  labors  the  later  Victorian  age  is 
laudably  employed,  and  the  State  does 
its  duty  with  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission. 

By  literature,  at  this  moment,  the 
public  and  the  reviewers  chiefly  moan 
novels.  In  this  branch  of  belles  lettres 
we  may  proudly  aver  that  the  Victorian 
age  has  been  what  the  Elizabethan  ago 
is  in  drama.  How  the  Elizabethan 
public  was  able  to  appreciate  the  no- 
blest style,  how  that  style  came  to  bo 
•*in  the  air."  so  that  every  playwright 
had,  in  less  or  greater  measure,  the  gift 
of  expression,,  of  lofty  and  colored  and 
passionate  language,  was  a  mystery  to 
Scott,  and  a  mystery  it  remains.  We 
can  only  enduro  Shakespeare,  on  the 
stage,  by  aid  of  spectacle  or  engouemeni 
for  one  or  two  popular  actors  while 
Marlowe,  Ford,  Chapman,  and  Webster 
would  "spell  ruin."  We  have,  con- 
fessedly, no  contemporary  drama  of 
literary  excellence.  We  are  translators, 
and  adapters,  or  buffoons,  or  we  appeal 
to  an  undramatic  and  non-literary  kind 
of  perverted  ethical  speculation  with 
"problem  plays."  and  esoteric  dilemmas 
about  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  The 
language  of  these  performances  has 
nothing  to  do  with  literature,  while 
dramas  of  literary  merit,  like  "Atalanta 
in  Calydon,"  or  "Chastelard."  never,  of 
course,  see  the  footlights.  Why  these 
things  should  be  thus  is  a  topic  on 
which  men  might  write  ingeniously  for- 
ever. People  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
diverted,  to  see  scenery  and  dresses;  to 
be  in  the  fashion;  to  get  improper 
"problems"  placed  before  their  eyes. 
Poetic  drama  does  not  amuse  people, 
and  "  'Charley's  Aunt'  is  still  running:" 
Wo  must  take  things  as  we  find  them. 


or  write  poetic  dramas  which  people 
will  care  to  see,  an  ambitious  task  of 
which  the  present  critic  feels  himself  in- 
capable. Mr.  Louis  Stevenson,  like  the 
sturdy  moralist  he  was,  did  not  content 
himself  with  grumbling.  In  alliance 
with  Mr.  Henley,  he  wrote  (among  other 
things)  "Beau  Austin,"  and  wdiere  is 
"Beau  Austin?"  Why  did  the  literary 
public,  whereof  the  male  portion  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Stevenson  as  a  novelist,  fail 
to  encourage  him  as  a  dramatist?  Who 
can  say?  It  is  the  age  of  novels,  not  of 
dramas.  If  Shakespeare  or  Marlowe 
had  written  a  novel  probably  the 
Elizabethan  public  would  not  have  been 
purchasers. 

On  the  other  hand,  lor  good  or  evil, 
ours  is  the  age  of  novels.  Scott  just 
lived  to  welcome  and  applaud  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "Pelham;"  he  died  just  four 
years  too  early  to  applaud  and  welcome 
"Pickwick."  With  "Pickwick"  began 
her  Majesty's  reign,  and  how  nobly  thai 
reign  has  prospered  in  the  art  of  fiction 
everybody  knows.  The  art  has  had  a 
curious  history,  a  curious  intermittent 
existence.  There  were  English  novels, 
of  course,  before  Richardson's  and 
Fielding's,  but  not  one  of  them  holds  its 
ground,  unless  we  reckon  as  a  novel  the 
masterpieces  of  Bunyan  and  De  Foe. 
With  Fielding  and  Richardson  the  art 
is  full-grown.  Time  nor  custom  can 
stale  nor  wither  the  immortal  and  re- 
joicing vitality  of  "Tom  Jones."  I 
chance  to  have  been  reading,  simul- 
taneously, "Tom  Jones"  and  "Jane 
Eyre."  The  elder  work,  earlier  by  a 
century  exactly,  seems  to  me  far  the 
more  modern,  if  by  more  modern  we 
mean  the  more  full  of  actual  character 
and  breathing  life  and  dialogue,  which 
might  be  spoken  to-day.  As  much  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  for  Smollett,  Richard- 
son. Goldsmith,  and  Sterne.  There  is 
something  universal,  personal,  and 
friendly  in  their  characters,  in  the  life 
which  they  depict.  The  salt  has  not 
lost  its  savor,  as  the  salt  of  most  novels 
is  apt  to  do.  But  these  great  masters, 
oddly  enough,  left  no  schools,  or  the 
scholars  are  forgotten. 

Tho  play  was  still  a  rival  of  the  novel 
and    poetry    after   Burns    and    Cownor. 
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Scott  (by  his  poems)  and  Wordsworth, 
kept  the  novel  in  a  subordinate  place. 
People  spoke  of  it  with  contempt,  as  the 
study  of  milliners  and  ladies'  maids,  in 
spite  of  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
Then  came  "Waverley,"  and  since  1814 
the  novel  has  been  infinitely  the  most 
popular,  almost  the  only  popular  form 
of  English  literature.  It  is  not  only  that 
Scott  raised  up  imitators.  Gait  and 
Lockhart  had  been  "ettling  at"  Scotch 
novels  before  or  contemporary  with 
''Waverley"  (1814).  Miss  Austen,  quite 
uninfluenced  by  Sir  Walter,  was  his 
young  contemporary.  A  form,  a  genre 
of  literature,  was  discovered,  which  the 
British  public,  still  not  wholly  demoral- 
ized by  newspapers,  could  enjoy.  Sir 
Walter  (as  has  been  said)  lived  to  wel- 
come Bulwer  Lytton,  and  "Pickwick" 
appeared  but  four  years  after  his  death. 
Since  then  the  flood  of  novels  has  never 
ceased.  We  have  always  had  either 
great  masters,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  or 
writers  of  a  high  though  secondary 
rank,  Charles  Ilea  do.  Anthony  Trollope; 
or  a  great  body  of  entertaining  and 
Ingenious  novelists,  whom  it  is  too  early 
to  call  great  masters,  as  at  this  moment. 
The  elders  of  the  Victorian  age  are,  per- 
haps, more  or  less  obscured  to-day. 
partly  by  the  inevitable  reaction,  partly 
by  the  temporary  qualities  of  "up-to 
dateness,"  which  helped  to  obtain  their 
contemporary  vogue. 

The  defects  of  Dickens,  like  the  de- 
fects of  Scott,  were  perfectly  visible  to 
the  critics  of  their  own  generation.  An 
old  Blackwood  article,  "A  remonstrance 
with  Boz,"  says  just  what  we  think 
now.  The  Saturday  Review  seems  to 
have  kept  a  critic  to  represent,  forty 
years  ago,  the  modem  set  of  objections 
to  Dickens.  His  caricature,  his  man- 
nerisms, his  inexpensive  pathos  (in 
which,  at  all  events,  he  firmly  believed), 
his  cliches,  or  stereotyped  effects,  his 
blank  verse— it  is  not  to-day  for  the  first 
time  that  these  have  been  discovered 
and  blamed.  Like  other  men,  Dickens 
was  worked  too  hard.  Fiction  is  not  a 
profession  like  another.  Dickens  and 
many  of  his  successors  have  treated  it 
like  a  profession,  to  the  diminution  of 


their  own  glory.  The  temporary,  the 
"topical,"  the  didactic,  make  up  too 
much  of  his  work.  Taste  has  changed, 
and  people  are  fastidious  as  to  the 
books  of  the  past  who  can  eagerly 
swallow  the  most  vulgar  fustian  in 
some  of  the  mysteriously  popular  novel- 
ists of  the  present. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  the  great 
name  of  Dickens  labors,  and  Thackeray 
is  blamed  for  preaching  too  much,  as  he 
undeniably  does.  He  wrote  only  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lived;  he  did  not 
make  amateur  dives  into  the  social 
strata  of  which  he  was  not  a  born 
denizen.  Limited  he  was.  but  within 
his  limitations,  and  granting  his  aims, 
which  is  only  justice,  he  reached  a  per- 
fection only  rivalled  by  that  of  Fielding. 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "Esmond,"  "Barry  Lyn- 
don," will,  to  all  appearance,  hold  their 
own  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Perhaps  we  can 
hardly  say  so  much  of  any  other  Victo- 
rian novelist.  The  versatility  of  Bul- 
wer Lytton,  the  veracity  of  Trollope, 
the  abundant  vigor  of  Charles  Reade 
and  Charles  Kingsley,  do  not  seem  to 
have  that  touch  of  immortality  which 
makes  eternal  the  great  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  Scott,  Miss 
Austen,  and  Thackeray.  About  George 
Eliot  and  Charlotte  Bronte  one  hesi- 
tates, excellent,  and  original,  and  strong 
as  they  are.  Perhaps  they  have  seen 
their  best  times  of  appreciation, 
whereas  one  feels  a  subjective,  and  of 
course  fallible  certainty,  that  "Esmond" 
must  live  as  long  as  literature  lasts.  In 
any  case,  put  it  at  the  lowest,  the  roll 
call  of  the  dead  Victorian  novelists  is 
illustrious  and  inspiring,  and  matter  for 
gratitude. 

Of  the  living,  it  is  all  but  impossible 
to  speak,  and  of  the  latest  dead,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  we  can  only  say  here  that 
he  was  worthy  to  come  after  Thackeray 
and  Sir  Walter;  a  finished  writer  like 
the  former,  a  born  story-teller  and 
romanticist  like  the  latter.  But  for  the 
living  also  we  may  be  grateful.  So 
abundant  is  their  variety,  so  healthy,  on 
the  whole,  is  their  energy,  and  so  ob- 
viously evanescent  is  the  bombast  of 
contemporary  A.  the  verbiage  of  con- 
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temporary  B,  the  absurdity  of  ideas  in 
a  noisy  few.  the  dilettante  squalor  of 
another  regiment.  We  have  still,  thank 
heaven,  novelists  of  humor,  sympathy, 
delicacy,  observation,  and  novelists  who 
<au  make  history  live  again.  A  re- 
viewer might  like  to  praise  his  favorites 
among  contemporaries  (their  name, 
happily,  is  Legion),  or  to  make  game  of 
his  betes  noires  (like  Sir  Richard 
Btrahan,  one  is  "longing  to  be  at  them"), 
but  individual  taste  and  predilection, 
and  antipathy,  come  far  too  much  into 
the  matter  for  the  occasion. 

It  should  have  been  said,  it  were  un- 
just not  to  say  it,  that  though  perhaps 
nobody  is  writing  great  verses  (great 
by  the  standard  of  Tennyson),  many 
living  poets  will  probably  live  in  a  few 
pieces,  their  best;  and  surely  the  for- 
tunes of  Lovelace,  Suckling.  Hamilton 
of  Bangour,  and  Graham  of  Gartmore— 
the  immortality  of  a  song  or  a  sonnet — 
are  not  things  to  be  despised.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  mention  the  contem- 
poraries, more  numerous  than  in  many 
other  ages— who  may  look  forward  to 
this  measure  of  renown.  For  the  rest, 
the  Victorian  age  has.  in  Mr.  Ruskin. 
a  literary  figure  for  which  we  in  vain 
seek  a  parallel,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  late  Mr.  Pater.  One  so 
popular,  the  other  so  esoteric,  they  are 
both  uuique  and  unprecedented,  at 
whatever  rate  they  may  be  estimated 
by  posterity. 

As  to  scientific  writings  in  all  their 
varieties,  as  to  philosophy,  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  to  the  late  Mr.  Green, 
these  lofty  intellectual  exercises  are  not 
precisely  literature,  and  it  is  not  as  a 
master  of  style  that  the  great  Darwin 
claims  our  admiration.  When  science, 
popular  science,  boils  over  into  fiction, 
we  have  only  to  regret  the  circumstance, 
and  turn  to  something  more  genuine. 
But  the  decent  limitations  which  forbid 
us  to  discuss  the  living  and  working,  in 
a  brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  sixty 
years,  make  it  impossible  to  say  much 
about  science  out  of  place,  preaching 
out  of  season,  and  the  very  English  ten- 
dency to  pervert  fiction  into  tracts  and 
disquisitions.  Our  race  has  had  the 
love  of  sermons  in  its  blood  ever  since 


the  Reformation.  The  sermons  of  new 
novelists,  as  a  rule,  would  have  led  their 
authors,  of  old,  to  the  block  or  the  stake, 
but  they  are  sermons  for  all  that,  and 
their  number  is  not  the  most  creditable 
feature  in  the  later  Victorian  literature. 
They  are  proof  at  once  of  deficient 
humor,  and  of  the  want  of  historical 
perspective,  which  makes  the  moment 
hide  the  great  Shakespeare  of  time. 
Thus  blinded,  some  critics  clamor  for 
the  photographic  representation  of  the 
ordinary  and  commonplace— a  kind  of 
•'realism"  which  is  inevitably  doomed 
to  the  briefest  conceivable  existence. 
Andrew  Lang. 


Translated  for  The  Living  AGB. 
TWO  CYCLONES. 

Cyclone.  A  rotatory  wind,  advanc- 
ing on  a  line,  and  devastating  as  it  ad- 
vances. 

This  is  the  definition  of  the  Diction- 
ary, and  nothing  in  the  whole  book  is 
more  exact.  I  am  an  excellent  judge, 
for  I  have  been  overtaken  myself  by 
two  cyclones;  the  first  in  the  Museum 
at  Versailles,  and  the  second  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

First  for  Versailles.  I  wanted  to  see 
Delacroix's  picture  of  "The  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders" 
again.  I  arrived  at  the  Museum;  there 
is  a  prescribed  route,  and  in  order  to 
reach  the  Salle  des  Batailles,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
palace.  It  took  only  ten  minutes,  but 
the  floor  was  waxed  to  such  a  degree 
of  slipperiness,  that  it  was  a  most  per- 
ilous and  horrid  little  journey.  It  was 
a  short  course  in  gymnastics,  tight  rope 
dancing  and  skating,  all  at  once. 

I  saw  two  poor  little  distracted  in- 
fantry soldiers,  frightened  to  death, 
turned  into  stone,  with  their  legs  far 
apart  and  their  arms  extended,  not 
daring  to  make  a  movement,  much  less 
to  take  a  step  in  any  direction.  The 
guards  had  to  come  to  their  rescue  or 
they  would  have  stayed  where  they 
were  till  the  place  was  closed. 

At  last  the  dangerous  and  painful  lit- 
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tie  excursion  was  over,  and  here  I  was 
at  Delacroix's  famous  picture. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  enjoy  this 
masterpiece  at  my  ease,  but  I  sud- 
denly heard  a  sort  of  rumbling  and 
rolling.  Was  it  a  regiment  of  artillery 
crossing  the  Place  d'Armes?  Was  it 
the  sound  of  distant  thunder?  No,  it 
was  a  cyclone,  an  avalanche,  a  horde 
of  English  men  and  English  women, 
personally  conducted  by  one  of  the 
guides  of  that  famous  establishment 
that  sends  its  caravans  across  the 
whole  world.  There  were  a  hundred 
English  men  and  English  women  pre- 
cipitating themselves  like  a  thunder- 
bolt into  the  Salle  des  Batailles,  over- 
turning and  scattering  everything  be- 
fore them. 

There  was  only  a  score  of  us  poor 
Parisians  in  the  gallery;  what  resist- 
ance could  we  make?  All  we  could  do 
was  to  hurry  as  fast  as  possible  to  set 
our  backs  against  the  balustrade,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  pitilessly  crushed 
and  ground  to  powder  by  this  English 
cannonade. 

We  heard  cries  of  "Papa!  Maman!" 
It  was  a  poor  little  French  child  about 
seven  years  old  swept  into  this  whirl- 
Wind,  from  which  she  was  rescued 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  could 
be  said  of  these  English  caravans, 
what  Bossuet  asserted  of  the  great 
men  of  Providence,  "nothing  can  arrest 
their  course."  But  that  is  not  true; 
Bossuet's  phrase  is  not  really  applicable; 
there  was  one  thing  that  did  arrest 
them,  and  that  was  a  curt,  brief  inter- 
jection from  the  showman.  A  little, 
short,  harsh,  imperious  cry,  Aoh!  Aoh! 
A  oh! 

Instantly  they  all  came  obediently 
and  stood  round  him  in  respectful  si- 
lence. 

Then  did  I  have  the  most  astounding 
lesson  in  the  history  of  Prance,  given 
at  full  gallop.  Before  every  picture  in 
the  Salle  des  Batailles,  the  conductor 
called  a  halt  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
explained  the  subject  of  the  picture  in 
two  or  three  sentences;  ten  paces 
farther,  another  picture,  another  ex- 
planation! And  all  this  was  poured 
out  with  a  rapidity,  a  precision,  a  vol- 


ubility that  was  actually  terrifying.  It 
was  a  mad,  furious  race  through  all 
the  military  glories  of  France;  I  saw 
rushing  before  me  at  full  speed,  Clovis, 
Charles  Martel,  Charlemagne,  Saint 
Louis,  Duguesclin,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Fran- 
cis the  1st,  Henry  the  4th,  Conde,  Tu- 
renne,  Catinat,  Vendome,  Villars,  Mau- 
rice de  Saxe,  Massena,  Bonaparte,  and 
Napoleon,  all  in  a  heap,  pell  mell,  car- 
ried away  in  a  fantastic  steeple  chase. 
As  I  hurried  along  a  little  way  behind, 
while  I  was  listening  to  the  brief  ha- 
rangues, I  contemplated  the  shoes  of 
the  English  women  with  stupid  aston- 
ishment. They  were  boats,  or  sleds 
or  anything  you  choose,  except  women  s 
shoes.  Between  the  feet  of  the  gentle- 
men and  the  feet  of  the  ladies  there 
was  no  difference,  not  a  whit!  If  you 
could  have  stood  them  in  a  row  behind 
a  curtain  and  only  seen  their  feet,  you 
could  never  have  told  which  were  men 
and  which  were  women. 

But  after  all,  what  a  firm  foot-hold 
they  had!  what  solidity!  They  all  had 
their  sea  legs  on,  men  and  women 
alike.  With  what  self  possession  they 
advanced  on  that  perilous  parquet! 
How  well  they  clung  to  the  slippery 
surface!  One  recognized  from  the 
first  that  here  was  a  race  made  to  cross 
seas,  to  pass  over  valleys,  to  climb 
mountains,  and  to  overran  and  con- 
quer the  world,  while  as  for  us,  we  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  dawdle  and 
fiddle  faddle  on  the  Boulevard  between 
the  Madeleine  and  the  Porte  St. 
Denis. 

That  was  my  first  English  cyclone. 
The  second  was  at  the  Louvre.  I  had 
just  arrived,  and  was  in  the  Gallery 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  when  I  heard 
the  same  uproar  which  at  Versailles  I 
had  taken  for  the  rumbling  of  thunder 
or  the  rolling  of  cannon.  This  time  I 
made  no  such  mistake;  I  waited  un- 
flinchingly. A  sudden  fancy  took  me 
to  join  the  invading  column,  and  to  go 
with  it  in  its  inarch  through  the  Gal- 
leries of  the  Louvre.  The  conductor,  a 
thin,  dried-up  fellow  with  a  grey  mous- 
tache, massed  his  little  army  strate- 
getically  at  the  end  of  the  gallery;  he 
wished  to  have  it  well  in  hand. 
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"Keep  all  together,"  said  he,  "keep 
together." 

They  obeyed.  They  stood  motionless 
ami  silent,  closely  pressed  against  each 
other.  What  a  people!  What  respect 
they  have  for  authority,  for  the  senti- 
ment of  discipline!  They  knew  that 
this  man  between  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  six  o'clock  at  night,  was 
going  to  take  them  to  see  the  Made- 
leine, the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  Pan- 
theon, the  Luxembourg,  the  Invalides, 
the  Louvre,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the 
Markets,  the  Vendome  column,  the 
Arc  de  l'Etoile,  the  Palais  de  l'lndus- 
trie,  etc.,  etc.  They  knew  that  they 
had  forty  minutes  for  the  Louvre. 
They  knew  that  it  required  great 
method  as  well  as  great  activity,  in 
order  to  see  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre 
thoroughly  in  forty  minutes.  They 
knew  that  it  was  the  special  business 
of  this  man  with  the  grey  moustache, 
to  carry  through  this  same  expedition 
every  day  at  the  same  hour,  witli  the 
same  regularity.  Let  him  command! 
They  would  obey.  Let  him  march! 
They  would  follow.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  follow  their  leaders,  not  like 
the  French  in  this  respect,  who  have 
a     mania      for     going     in      front     of 

the': 

In  the  mean  time  the  conductor  has 
counted  them  with  his  eye;  they  are  all 
there. 

"Forward!  Forward!"  The  column 
moves  forward,  in  fact  ice  move  for- 
ward, for  I  have  slipped  in  treacher- 
ously. I.  a  Greek  among  the  Trojans. 
We  step  on  at  a  good  pace,  which 
grows  faster  and  faster.  We  defile  in 
unbroken  order  before  Typhon,  Isis, 
Osiris,  and  Nephytis;  before  gods  with 
the  faces  of  beasts,  and  bulls  with  the 
faces  of  men,  before  Phul,  Belesis,  Tig- 
leth-Pileser  and  Asarhaddon. 

A  sudden  stop.  The  conductor  halts 
before  two  enormous  feet,  two  mon- 
strous, gigantic  feet.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  conductor  is  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  every  day  before  these  two 
feet.  He  explains  in  a  phrase,  evi- 
dently the  same  every  time,  that  these 
feet  once  belonged  to  a  king  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  dynasty.      Then, 


forward,  forward!  and  once  more  we 
set  forth  through  the  mummies,  the 
Persian  gods  and  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. But  suddenly  the  con- 
ductor gave  a  cry  of  distress.  There 
were  already  stragglers  and  these 
stragglers  were  two  English  women, 
who  were  plunged  in  ecstasy  before  a 
fragment  of  the  base  of  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor,  four  monsters  who,  it  appeals, 
adore  the  rising  sun. 

•'March  on!  March  on!"  cried  the 
conductor,  and  the  two  English 
women  rejoined  us  in  two  or  three 
enormous  strides  executed  by  the  help 
of  feet  no  less  enormous,  which  vaguely 
recalled  the  monumental  feet  of  that 
king  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  dy- 
nasty. We  rush  up  the  grand  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  colonnade  four  steps 
at  a  time,  and  find  ourselves  all 
crowded  together  at  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  gallery. 

"The  colonnade!"  shouts  the  con- 
ductor, "work  of  Perrault,  the  archi- 
tect of  Louis  the  Fourteenth." 

A  rapid  flight  the  whole  length  of  the 
gallery,  and  rather  out  of  breath,  we 
re-enter  the  apartments  of  the  Louvre. 
There  we  stop  a  moment  before  the 
glass  cases  of  ancient  horse  equip- 
ments. Then  a  new  halt  in  the  room 
containing  the  paintings  of  Courbet, 
and  a  little  speech  by  the  conductor. 
This  little  speech  is  not  on  the  subject 
of  Courbet  the  painter,  but  Courbet  the 
politician,  Courbet  the  member  of  the 
Commune,  and  I  vaguely  seize  the 
words,  "Column  Vendome.  Two  years 
in  prison,"  and  at  the  end,  the  familiar 
signal  of  departure,  Aoh!  Aoh!  Aoh!  i 
began  to  recognize  this  signal  and  the 
moment  I  heard  it  I  would  put  my 
head  down  and  dart  forwards  with  my 
companions.  This  time  it  is  a  race  of 
the  most  frantic  description,  we  look 
at  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  We 
speed  through  the  galleries  of  draw- 
ings, the  Campana  collection,  the  gal- 
leries of  historical  monuments,  the 
halls  of  the  gods!  We  seemed  to  be 
fleeing  from  some  terrible  danger, 
hastening  with  all  our  might  to  es- 
cape the  enemy  who  was  pursuing. 

I  was  becoming  excited;   in  all   vio- 
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lent  exercise  taken  in  company  there 
is  a  sort  of  intoxicating  spirit  of  emu- 
lation. I  was  possessed  with  the  am- 
bition to  go  as  fast  as  a  certain  En- 
glish woman,  blonde  and  thin  and  un- 
reasonably tall,  who  got  over  the 
ground  with  gigantic  strides.  I  did  it, 
but  with  much  difficulty  and  by  contin- 
uous effort.  I  should  have  been  per- 
fectly happy  if  we  had  had  a  trump- 
eter of  the  light  infantry  marching 
ahead  of  us  sounding  the  charge. 

In  the  mean  time  here  we  are  in  the 
galleries  of  the  French  school.  Our 
conductor  stops;  he  recognizes  that  hu- 
man effort  has  its  limit.  Besides,  there 
is  one  of  his  favorite  pictures  here,  and 
evidently  his  tastes  are  classical.  It  is 
the  "Slumber  of  Endymion,"  by  Girodet. 
We  all  hang  upon  his  lips.  "This  is 
Endymion,"  he  tells  us,  "couched  on  a 
tiger  skin,  in  the  shape  of  a  plane 
tree.  Love,  under  the  form  of  Zephyr, 
draws  aside  the  branches  of  the  plane, 
and  the  moon-beam's  seem  to  rest  upon 
the  lips  of  the  young  hunter.  Observe 
carefully  the  effect  of  the  moonlight," 
and  the  signal  sounds  and  away  we  go 
through  the  gallery  of  antique  vases. 
But  suddenly,  as  we  are  at  full  speed, 
the  conductor  stops  and  begins  to 
strike  the  parquet  with  his  cane.  He 
bends  over,  he  looks  at  the  parquet. 
We  nlso  bend  over,  and  look  at  the  par- 
quet. At  first  sight  there  would  seem 
to  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  par- 
quet; just  a  parquet  like  another,  but 
the  explanation  comes  in  a  moment. 
This  is  where  the  water  pipes  of  the 
Louvre  are  placed  and  the  conductor 
gives  us  a  little  lecture  on  the  precau- 
tions taken  to  preserve  the  treasures 
heaped  up  in  these  galleries.  Another 
warning  stroke  of  his  cane  on  the  par- 
quet, "Look,"  he  cries,  pointing  through 
the  open  window  and  showing  us  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  and  the  place  of  the  In- 
stitute. "It  is  there  that  the  French 
Academy  founded  by  Richelieu,  holds 
its  sittings,"  and  the  signal  sounds, 
and  we  are  off!  But  the  guide  has 
looked  at  his  watch;  he  quickens  his 
step.  We  are  behind  time.  We  fall 
like  a  thunder  bolt  into  the  square  room 
of   the  French   school,   and   our   unex- 


pected invasion    brings  about  a  fright- 
ful catastrophe. 

A  very  pretty  little  blonde  maiden 
perched  on  a  high  stool  was  copying 
the  portrait  of  Pius  VII.  by  David, 
under  the  surveillance  of  her  mother,  a 
fat  lady  seated  on  a  chair,  knitting. 
My  English  woman  of  the  mighty 
stride,  cannoned  against  the  easel 
which  held  the  canvas  of  the  little 
blonde!  The  poor  child  leaned  for- 
ward to  save  her  tottering  picture; 
down  she  goes,  dragging  with  her, 
easel,  color-box,  Pius  VII.,  and  the 
high  stool.  Her  mother  begins  to 
scream  at  the  top  of  her  voice,— 
"Gabrielle!  Gabrielle!" 
However,  nobody  is  hurt,  the  pope 
nor  Gabrielle  nor  Gabrielle's  dress,  for 
after  having  trembled  for  Pius  VII. 
and  for  her  daughter,  the  poor  mother 
began  to  tremble  for  her  dress,  for  the 
child  had  fallen  from  the  tall  stool 
with  her  palette  in  her  hand.  Re- 
assured upon  all  these  points  the  gooa 
lady  turned  her  wrath  on  us:— 

"Oh  those  English!  those  English!  I 
will  write  to  the  minister  to  complain." 
"But  mama,  there  is  no  harm  done." 
The  English  seemed     deeply     inter- 
ested in  this  dramatic  incident.    It  was 
an  episode  of  the  voyage. 

A  young  English  woman  was  taking 
notes  in  her  memorandum  book.  She 
probably  wrote:  "Young  girl  copying 
portrait  of  Pius  VII.  upset." 

The  guide  was  in  despair  at  this  de- 
lay; he  planted  himself  before  the  "Raft 
of  the  Medusa,"  and  in  order  to  collect 
his  scattered  flock  he  shouted, — 

"  'The  Raft  of  the  Medusa,'  by  Dje- 
rico,"  and  his  voice  grew  louder  and 
louder.  "  'The  Raft  of  the  Medusa.'  by 
Djerico!  by  Djerico!!  by  Djerico!!!" 

And  this  "by  Djerico!  by  Djerico!" 
echoed  round  the  room.  It  was  like  a 
cock  crowing  at  the  dawn. 

Order  was  at  last  established,  and 
the  little  army  was  gathered  once 
more,  docile  and  obedient  under  its 
chief,  who  made  it  a  short  speech  on 
the  subject  of  Gericault's  picture, 
which  ended  in  this  way,— 

"This  picture  only  costs  six  thousand 
francs." 
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"Only  six  thousand  francs!  Such  a 
big  picture!"  cried  a  traTeller,  and 
with  the  dexterity  of  a  dry  goods  clerk 
yarding  off  calico,  he  began  rapidly  to 
measure  with  his  umbrella  the  size  of 
Gerirault's  picture;  then  he  said  to  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  who  had 
watched  the  operation  with  much  In- 
terest,— 

"Rather  more  than  nine." 

The  "Raft  of  the  Medusa,"  which  had 
cost  six  thousand  francs  was  "rather 
more  than  niue  umbrellas  long."  This 
Ingenious  tourist  was  evidently  a  prac- 
tical man  accustomed  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  figures,  and  probably  that 
evening  at  the  hotel  he  made  the  cal- 
culation that  every  slice  of  the  picture 
represented  by  his  umbrella,  had  cost 
the  French  government  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  francs,  and  sixty-six 
centimes. 

The  conductor  sees  that  discipline  is 
re-established  In  his  army:  Aoh!  Aoh! 
Aoh!  and  we  fly  in  his  track.  Sur- 
rounded by  several  old  ladies  who 
share  her  indignation  the  mother  of 
the  little  blonde  threatens  us  again, 
"Yi's.  I  shall  certainly  write  to  the 
minister."  But  we  are  already  far 
away!  We  no  longer  walk,  we  run. 
We  must  make  up  for  lost  time.  We 
make  one  mouthful  of  the  Gallery 
of  Apollo,  devoured  without  one  of 
us  having  had  time  even  to  raise  his 
head  to  look  at  the  ceiling  of  Del<t- 
eroix. 

And  suddenly  in  close  column,  by  a 
very  well  executed  change  of  front  we 
poor  into  the  Salon  Carre;  we  are  be- 
ginning to  get  accustomed  to  military 
manoeuvres. 

Our  mere  appearance  spreads  panic 
and  disorder  among  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  young  and  old  persons  who  are 
doing  mighty  execution  on  Leonardo  da 
Vincis,  Correggios  and  Raphaels. 

They  leap  down  from  their  high 
stools,  and  with  palettes  held  before 
them  like  bucklers,  prepare  to  defend 
against  this  onslaught  the  equilibrium 
of  those  precious  easels  on  which  re- 
pose so  many  masterpieces  which  have 
ceased  to  be  masterpieces. 

We  take  no  notice  of  Correggio's  "An- 


tiope,"  and  all  together,  are  ingulphed 
in  the  little  Duchatel  Room. 

"The  'Sphinx'  by  Ingres!  The 
'Spring'  by  the  same!" 

The  guide  utters  only  these  two 
phrases  like  the  conductor  of  an  omni- 
bus, when  he  announces,  "Les  Halles 
Centrales!  la  rue  Mont  Orgueil."  We 
are  all  crowded  about  him  in  the  nar- 
row room,  but  without  giving  us  a  mo- 
ment to  admire  the  "Sphinx"  and  the 
"Spring,"  he  wheels  around,  and  lower- 
ing his  head  and  making  vigorous  play 
with  his  elbows,  he  opens  a  passage 
through  the  midst  of  us,  shouting, — 

"We  go  back,  we  go  back!" 

We  understand;  mechanically  we 
turn  on  a  pivot  and  re-precipitate  our- 
selves into  the  Salon  Carr6. 

We  tear  along  past  the  Rembrandts, 
the  Raphaels,  the  Veroneses,  the  Metzu, 
the  Murillos.  Our  guide  under  a  full 
head  of  steam,  seems  to  be  determined 
that  nothing  in  the  world  shall  stop 
him.  But  suddenly  a  great  shout 
arises  from  all  the  English  at  once:— 

"Charles  the  first!    Charles  the  first!" 

The  guide  evidently  had  hoped  that 
they  would  not  recognize  their  king, 
but  they  had  recognized  him!  And 
there  they  all  were,  heads  up,  motion- 
less before  the  picture  of  Vandyk. 
Borne  along  by  the  violence  of  his  for- 
ward movement,  the  guide  finds  him- 
self alone,  and  thirty  feet  ahead  of  his 
company.  He  turns  round  on  finding 
himself  abandoned,  stops,  and  consid- 
ers the  situation.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  can  never  get  off 
without  a  brief  speech  and  in  an  exas- 
perated tone  and  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary volubility  he  pronounces 
a  harangue  of  which  the  following  is 
the  faithful  reproduction. 

"Portrait  of  Charles  the  first  king  of 
England,  by  Van  Dyk,  Flemish  painter, 
first  pupil  of  Rubens.  Van  Dyk  lived 
in  England  a  long  time,  married  there 
and  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  first. 
He  painted  this  portrait  of  which  the 
composition  recalls  Velasquez,  and 
which  was  bought  for  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds  by  the  Countess  du 
Barry,  the  celebrated  favorite  of  the 
king  of  France,  Louis  the  fourteenth." 
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He  really  said  Louis  the  fourteenth, 
and  then  sharper  and  more  imperious 
came  the  little  signal  of  departure. 
We  dart  out  of  the  Salon  Carre,  and 
before  us  opens  the  immense  gallery 
which  unites  the  Louvre  to  what  was 
formerly  the  Tuileries.  A  regular  race 
course!  A  wonderful  track,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  without  a  single  in- 
equality. From  this  time  on  frenzy 
seized  us!  We  were  filled  with  a  sort 
of  stupid  emulation.  It  is  exciting  and 
stirring  to  march  in  company.  A  si- 
multaneous movement  bore  us  on. 
Half-a-dozen  hunting  horns  sounding 
the  fanfare,  that  was  what  we  ought 
to  have  had. 

The  noise  of  our  going  rang  through 
the  vaults  of  these  high  galleries. 
Faster  and  faster!  The  guide  from 
time  to  time  turned  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  and  hurled  at  us  the  names  of 
painters,  Rubens,  Salvator,  Van  der 
Meulen.  He  ran  and  ran  and  so  did 
we.  We  came  to  the  end  of  the  grand 
Gallery!  We  turned  to  the  left.  More 
rooms,  more  pictures,  more  painters' 
names  shouted  by  the  guide!  Then 
came  the  stairs!  The  guide  tumbles 
down  stairs  and  we  tumble  after  him, 
and  here  is  the  open  air,  the  light,  the 
sunshine!  Four  large  breaks  wait  for 
the  English.  They  scramble  into 
them,  all  crowded  together.  I  watch 
them  get  in!  I  watch  them  go.  It  was 
time.    I  could  bear  no  more! 

From  the  French  of  Ludovic  Halevy,  by  A.  D. 
Perkins. 


From  Chambers's  Journal 
HISTORICAL  SCOTTISH  PROVERBS. 

Scottish  proverbs  are  now  not  nearly 
BO  well  known  and  so  popular  as  they 
once  were.  The  worshippers  of  a  spu- 
rious refinement  deem  them  vulgar,  and, 
of  course,  we  could  not  expect  such 
homely  phrases  from  the  theological 
farmers,  and  cultured  ploughmen,  re- 
cently discovered  by  the  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen who  are  responsible  for  what  is 
sometimes  called  "the  literature  of  the 
Kail  Yaird."    Yet  though  proverbs  have 


somewhat  gone  out  of  fashion  with 
writers  and  readers  alike,  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  sturdy  giants  who 
founded  the  classical  school  of  Scottish 
fiction  were  thoroughly  familiar  with. 
and  fully  appreciated  those  quaint, 
homely,  old-world  sayings,  and  used 
them  freely  in  their  works.  This  is  true 
of  Gait,  Hogg,  and  especially  of  Scott. 
The  Waverley  Novels  literally  teem 
with  the  rarest  and  choicest  specimens 
of  proverbial  lore.  Scott  uses  those 
curious  old  phrases  with  great  aptness 
and  point;  and  perhaps  none  of  the  im- 
mortal characters  created  by  the  genius 
of  "The  Wizard  of  the  North"  clenches 
an  argument,  or  points  a  retort  with  a 
proverb  more  tellingly  than  Andrew 
Fairservice,  the  quaintly  pawky,  yet 
unblushingly  selfish  gardener  in  "Rob 
Roy."  "If  ye  dinna  think  me  fit"  re- 
plied Andrew,  in  a  huff,  "to  speak  like 
ither  folk,  gie  me  my  wages,  and  my 
board  wages,  and  I'se  gae  back  to  Glas- 
gow— there's  sma'  sorrow  at  our  pairt- 
ing,  as  the  auld  mear  (mare)  said  to  the 
broken  cart." 

There  is  a  certain  very  pithy  and 
pointed,  but  not  very  savory  proverb, 
which  all  attentive  readers  of  Sir 
Walter  know  to  have  been  a  great 
favorite  with  the  master.  This  saying 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  postmis- 
tress at  Fairfield,  in  "The  Antiquary," 
and  the  unconscious  humor  of  the  good 
woman  is  exceedingly  amusing.  "Why, 
Mrs.  Heukbane,"  said  the  woman  of 
letters,  pursing  up  her  mouth,  "ye  ken 
my  gudeman  likes  to  ride  the  expresses 
himsel— we  maun  gie  our  ain  fish-guts 
to  our  ain  sea-maws— it's  a  red  half- 
guinea  to  him  every  time  he  munts  his 
mear." 

What  may  be  called  the  secondary  or 
subsidiary  incidents  are  in  many  cases 
more  interesting  and  important  than  the 
original  sayings.  The  well-known  and 
frequently  quoted  proverb,  "The  mair 
mischief  the  better  sport,"  is  associated 
with  the  striking  personality  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters  in  Scot- 
tish history.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  execution  of  Lord  Lovat,  of  the  '45, 
when  the  guards  entered  his  cell  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  place  of  execution,  they 
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informed  his  lordship  that  the  platforms 
erected  to  give  the  public  a  good  view 
of  the  gruesome  procession  to  Tower 
Hill  had  collapsed,  causing  the  death  of 
several  persons.  "Week  weel,"  grimly 
replied  the  doomed  nobleman,  "the  mair 
mischief  the  better  sport." 

ut  the  middle  of  last  century  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Elliot  of  Lauriston  in 
Liddesdale,  the  head  of  the  family, 
served  as  a  stable-boy  with  his  relative. 
Elliot  of  Stobbs.  His  master,  who  knew 
the  connection,  was  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing, as  he  mounted  his  horse,  "Better  he 
that  hands  the  stirrup  than  he  Hint 
loups  on."  The  event  proved  that  the 
laird  of  Stobbs,  in  applying  this  proverb 
to  his  servant  was  a  true  prophet,  for 
the  young  man  entered  the  army,  made 
a  fortune  in  India,  and  on  his  return  to 
Scotland  purchased  the  ancestral  estate. 
The  saying,  "Lake's  an  ill  mark  among 
ither  folk's  sheep,"  is  attributed  to  King 
James  VI.  One  day,  while  walking 
about  the  grounds  of  Falkland  Palace, 
the  king  observed  Alexander  Ruthven, 
brother  of  Lord  Gowrie,  asleep  on  one 
of  the  grassy  banks,  and  looking  at  the 
lad  closely,  noticed  in  his  bosom  a  knot 
of  ribbon  of  a  peculiar  sort,  which 
James  recognized  as  his  own  gift  to 
Queen  Anne.  The  king,  who  suspected 
his  wife,  immediately  rushed  off  to  tax 
her  with  falsehood,  but  fortunately  one 
of  the  pages,  guessing  his  intention, 
managed  to  restore  to  her  the  tell-tale 
ribbon  before  his  arrival.  Accordingly, 
when  James  demanded  that  his  gift 
should  be  produced,  she  immediately 
complied  with  his  request.  At  this,  the 
king  scratched  his  head,  and  his  face 
expanded  into  a  broad  grin  of  satisfac- 
tion. "Eh?"  exclaimed  he,  "like's  an  ill 
mark."  And  so  the  proverb  has  come 
down  to  us  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
Scottish  Solomon. 
The  Berwickshire  rhyme, — 

Every  fadge  and  every  cake, 
Every  bannock  had  its  make  (match),  but 
the  bannock  of  Tollishill, 

together  with  the  curious  story  from 
which  it  originated,  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  primitive  and  patriarchal 
relations  which  existed  between  land- 


lords and  tenants  in  former  times,  even 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  laird 
was  in  the  estimation  of  the  outside 
world  a  very  terrible  person  indeed. 
The  saying  took  its  rise  from  the  ro- 
mantic incident  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Thomas  Hardie,  tenant  of  the 
farm  of  Tollishill,  in  the  Lammermoors, 
through  losses  in  his  flock,  was  at  one 
time  unable  to  pay  his  rent.  The  farm- 
er's wife,  a  very  beautiful  young  woman, 
known  as  "Midside  Maggie."  interceded 
with  the  landlord,  Lord  Lauderdale,  on 
her  husband's  behalf,  and  his  lordship 
agreed  to  remit  a  year's  rent,  provided 
Maggie  would  bring  him  to  Thirlestane 
Castle  a  snowball  in  the  month  of  June. 
This  she  managed  to  do  by  storing  a 
huge  mass  of  snow  in  a  cavern  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leader,  and  on  presenting 
her  curious  offering,  Lauderdale  at  once 
gave  her  a  receipt  for  a  year's  rent.  In 
time  the  position  of  landlord  and  tenant 
was  reversed,  for  the  earl  was  confined 
by  Cromwell  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
whilst  Hardie  had  recovered  his  posi- 
tion. During  Lauderdale's  imprison- 
ment no  rent  was  collected  from  his 
tenantry,  so  Maggie  proposed  to  her 
husband  that  they  should  personally 
convey  to  their  landlord  tiie  money  they 
owed  him,  and,  for  greater  security,  it 
was  decided  to  conceal  it  in  a  bannock 
of  peasemeal.  When  Lauderdale  broke 
this  goodly  bannock,  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  exclaimed.  "Well,  every  bannock 
has  its  make,  but  the  bannock  of  To'dis- 
hill."  At  the  restoration  Lauderdale 
rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  state,  and 
was  created  a  duke,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults  in  other  respects, 
he  certainly  did  not  fail  in  gratitude  to 
his  humble  friend  the  farmer's  wife. 
One  day  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  com- 
pany, he  rode  up  to  the  farmhouse,  and 
dismounting,  clasped  a  costly  silver 
girdle  round  Maggie's  waist,  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  she,  her  husband, 
and  the  next  generation  would  sit  rent 
free  on  the  lands  they  farmed  "For," 
said  the  duke,  "truly  every  bannock  had 
its  make,  but  the  bannock  of  Tollishill." 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  the 
phrase,  "Jeddart.  or  Jedburgh  Justice," 
and  understand  that  it  implies  the  sum- 
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niary  method  of  legal  procedure  which 
consists  in  hanging  a  culprit  first  and 
trying  him  afterwards  According  to 
Crawford  in  the  "Memoirs,"  the  phrase 
originated  in  1574,  when  the  Regent 
Morton  visited  Jedburgh,  and  tried  and 
executed,  with  undue  haste,  a  large 
number  of  his  political  opponents,  as 
well  as  many  ordinary  criminals.  An- 
other explanation  of  the  phrase  is  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  trial,  in  which 
nearly  twenty  persons  were  implicated, 
the  jury  were  equally  divided;  the  re- 
maining j  uryrnan,  who  had  slept 
soundly  during  the  whole  proceedings, 
suddenly  awoke,  and  being  asked  his 
opinion,  exclaimed,  "Hang  them  a'." 

In  a  country  so  noted  for  its  convivial 
habits  as  Scotland  used  to  be,  whatever 
it  may  be  now,  there  are  necessarily  a 
number  of  sayings  associated  with  im- 
moderate potations.  The  saying,  "Sit 
still  a  little  longer;  we  are  all  sober 
enough  to  get  over  Deacon  Dickson's 
wall,"  used  to  be  a  common  expression 
at  jovial  parties  in  Edinburgh.  It  took 
its  rise  from  an  adventure  that  hap- 
pened to  a  certain  Deacon  Dickson,  as 
lie  was  wending  his  way  up  the  High 
Street  to  his  house  in  the  Castle  Hill, 
after  partaking  rather  too  freely  of  the 
Corporation  liquor.  The  deacon  and  the 
treasurer  of  his  craft  who  accompanied 
him  took  it  into  their  muddled  heads 
that  since  their  passage  down  the  street 
earlier  in  the  evening  a  wall  had  been 
built  across  the  street  between  St. 
Giles  and  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  any 
rate,  the  two  worthies  stuck  at  the  sup- 
posed barrier,  and  got  home  to  the  Cas- 
tle Hill  by  way  of  the  Cowgate  and  the 
West  Bow.  The  deacon  related  his 
difficulty  to  his  wife,  and  next  morning 
she  and  her  gossips  went  to  look  for  the 
wonderful  wall,  and  so  the  story  got 
about.  So  regular  and  protracted  were 
the  drinking  bouts  amongst  the  Edin- 
burgh legal  and  commercial  fraternity 
of  the  last  century  that  on  rising  "a 
morning"  was  required  to  steady  the 
nerves  and  in  the  forenoon  "a  meridian" 
was  indispensable  to  whet  the  jaded 
appetite  for  the  midday  meal.  In 
peculiarly  aggravated  cases  of  alcoholic 
depression  the  sufferer  did  his  best  to 


revive  nature  by  partaking  of  what  was 
familiarly  known  as  "a  soss,"  a  mess  of 
food  such  as  Irish  stew.  This  term  was 
popularly  applied  to  an  entertainment 
provided  by  Lucky  Flockhart  of  the 
Potterrow  and  other  Edinburgh  vint- 
ners for  their  bibulous  customers.  The 
refreshment  was  appetizing,  though 
plain,  generally  consisting  of  a  savory 
stew. 

A  number  of  interesting  sayings  are 
associated  with  families  of  distinction. 
The  proverb  of  the  Douglases,  "It  were 
better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the 
mouse  cheep,"  was  adopted  by  every 
Border  chief  to  express  what  King 
Robert  Bruce  meant  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  woods  and  hills  of  their 
native  country  were  their  safest  bul- 
warks, instead  of  the  fortified  places 
which  the  English  surpassed  their 
neighbors  in  the  art  of  assaulting  or 
defending.  Scott  quotes  this  proverb 
very  frequently,  applying  it  to  express 
the  superiority  of  a  free  open-air  life 
to  that  passed  by  those  who  reside  in 
cities.  The  proverb,  "It's  ill  speaking 
between  a  fou'  man  and  a  fastin',"  was 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  to  keep  Sir  Patrick  Grey,  the 
king's  messenger,  in  hand,  while 
M'Lellan.  tutor  of  Bombie,  was  be- 
headed by  liis  lordship's  order.  The 
traditional  origin  of  the  great  house  of 
Buccleuch  is  indicated  in  the  following 
rhyme:— 

And  for  the  buck  thou  stoutly  brought 
To  us  up  that  steep  heuch, 
Thy  designation  ever  shall 
Be  John  Scott  in  Buckscleuch. 

According  to  the  old  chronicler  Satchells 
one  of  two  brothers  who  had  come  to 
Ettrick  Forest  seized  a  stag  which  stood 
at  bay  in  the  glen,  now  called  Buccleugh 
in  Ettrick,  and  grasping  the  animal  by 
the  horns,  carried  it  to  the  king,  who 
was  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank  at  a 
place  called  Cacra  Bank;  upon  which 
the  king  is  said  to  have  addressed  him 
in  the  words  of  the  rhyme:— 

As  lang  as  there's  a  cock  i'  the  North. 
There'll  be  a  Fraser  in  Philorth. 

is     a     prophecy     predicting     that     the 
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Erasers  of  Philorth— represented  by 
Lord  Saltoun— shall  exist  as  long  as  the 
head  of  the  Gordon  clan. 

The  familiar  proverb,  "Wha  daur  bell 
the  cat?"  has  an  interesting   national 
application.    When  the  nobles  of  Scot- 
land proposed  to  seize  and  hang  Coch- 
rane,   the  detested    favorite   of  James 
III.,  the  Lord  Gray  asked.  "It  is  well 
said,  but  who  will  bell  the  cat?"    The 
Earl  of  Angus  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  carried  out  his  threat  by  arresting 
Cochrane  and  other  minions  of  the  king 
at  Lauder,  where  they  were  hanged,  as 
the    BODS    Bays,    MOn    Lauder's    dreary 
Hat."    Having  hanged  Cochrane  and  his 
companions  over  Lauder  Bridge,  Angus 
received  and  retained  to  his  dying  day 
the  nickname  of  Archibald  Bell  the  Cat. 
The     troubled     annals     of     Scottish 
ecclesiastical  affairs  naturally  contain  a 
number  of  pithy   and  pointed  sayings, 
which  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  national  proverbs.    The  tutor 
of     Glamis     addressed     the     proverb, 
"Better  bairns  greet  than  bearded  men," 
to  King  James  VI.  when,  after  the  raid 
of  Ruthven.  the  king  burst  into  tears  mi 
finding  himself  a  captive.    But  the  say- 
ing has  an  interesting  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection, for  it  is  said  John  Knox  applied 
it  to  Queen  Mary— substituting  women 
for  bairns— after  he  had  moved  her  to 
tears  by  his  stern  denunciations  of  her 
Romish  proclivities.    The  not  unnatural 
dislike    which   the    Covenanters    enter- 
tained towards  their  persecutors  finds 
expression  in  the  saying.  "The  deil's  pet 
lambs   lo'e   Claverse's   lads,"    implying 
that  the  troopers  of  Graham  of  Claver- 
house   were   on   good    terms    with   the 
favorites  of  the  devil.    A  similar  feeling 
is  indicated  in  the  following  rhyme:— 

Hauf  a  purldock,  hauf  a  taerl. 
Hauf  a  yellow  yoldrin. 
Gets  a  drap  o'  the  devil's  bluid 
Ilka  May  mornin'. 

The  popular  prejudice  in  Scotland 
against  the  green  plover  or  lapwing  is 
believed  to  have  originated  owing  to  the 
birds  having,  by  their  cry  and  move- 
ments, frequently  discovered  to  the 
troopers  the  solitary  retreats  of  the 
persecuted  Covenanters.    The  proverb. 


"Ding  doun  the  nests,  and  the  rooks 
will  flee  awa,"  was  unfortunately  ap- 
plied at  the  Reformation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  of  the  finest  monastic 
buildings  in  the  kingdom. 

The  deil  and  the  dean  begin  \vi"  ae  letter. 
When  the  deil  gets  the  dean  the  kirk  will 
be  the  better. 

This  is  probably  a  saying  of  the  "killing 
times,"  and  indicates  the  popular  dis- 
like to  the  Episcopal  form  of  church 
government.  The  saying,  "Hand  over 
head,  as  men  took  the  Covenant,"  refers 
to  the  manner  in  which  sixty  thousand 
persons  took  the  Covenant  in  Grey* 
friars'  Churchyard.  Edinburgh,  in  1038, 
a  novel  circumstance  at  the  time,  but 
one  since  paralleled  by  the  French  at 
the  Revolution,  in  voting  by  "acclama- 
tion." 

Like  all  other  nations,  the  Scots  have 
a  large  number  of  sayings  relating   to 
law  and  lawyers,  and  the  majority  of 
these    are   by   no   means   favorable    to 
the    gentlemen    of    the    "long    robe." 
" 'Hame's  namely,"  quo'  the  deil,  when 
he  found  hi  nisei'   in  the  Court  o'   Ses- 
sion;" "Pleaing  at  the  law's  like  fight- 
ing through  a  whin  bush— the   harder 
the  blows,  the  sairer  the  scarts;"  "It's 
as  easy  to  get  siller  frae  a  lawyer  as 
butter  frae  a  black  dog's  hause   (throat). 
Both  are  proverbially  impossible.    The 
corrupt    administration    of    justice    in 
Scotland,  previous  to  the  union,  is  indi- 
cated in   the  proverb.    "Show   me   the 
man,  and  I'll  show  you  the  law."    "Deil 
mean  them  for  justice,  a  wheen  kithless 
loons,"  was  a  phrase  applied  by  a  Scot- 
tish judge  of  the  old  school  to  the  En- 
glish   judges     sent    by     Cromwell     to 
administer   justice    in    Scotland.      The 
saying  shows  how  the  native  judges  f;i- 
vored  their  relatives  and  friends.    So. 
in  more  recent  times,  as  Scott  tells  us  in 
"Redgauntlet,"  when  a   young  lawyer 
was  supposed  to  be  under  the  patronage 
of  a  judge,  he  was  termed  a  peat,  or 
pet.    When,  therefore,  it  was  observed 
that  a  youthful  advocate  was  treated 
with    peculiar    favor    by    one    of    tin- 
judges,   his  friends  jocularly  declare! 
that  he  was  "As  akin  to  a  peats-shin 
and  sheriffdom  as  a  sieve  is  to  a  riddle." 
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The  native  sayings  relating  to  the 
Scottish  character  are,  of  course, 
usually  favorable;  while  similar  phrases 
of  foreign  origin  are  generally  very 
much  the  reverse.  A  person  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  particularly  clever  is  said 
to  be  "Ower  far  north  for  you."  Ac- 
cording to  a  Russian  proverb,  "Only  a 
Jew  can  cheat  a  gipsy,  only  a  Greek  a 
Jew,  and  only  the  devil  a  Greek."  "If 
the  Scot  likes  a  small  pot,  he  pays  a  sure 
penny,"  is  an  English  saying,  implying 
that  the  Scots,  though  frugal,  were  ac- 
counted honest.  For  many  centuries 
previous  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the 
English,  in  speaking  of  their  southern 
neighbors,  used  to  say,  "As  false  as  a 
Scot"  and  "Fair  and  false  like  a  Scot," 
forgetting,  as  Scott  points  out  in  Note 
D.  to  the  "Talisman,"  that  their  own 
encroachments  on  the  independence  of 
the  weaker  nation  compelled  the  Scot- 
tish people  to  defend  themselves  by 
policy  as  well  as  force.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  proverbial  descriptions 
of  the  three  nationalities  which  consti- 
tute the  United  Kingdom:— 

The  Englishman  greets, 

The  Irishman  sleeps, 

But  the  Scotsman  gangs  till  he  gets  it. 

"The  Englishman  is  ne'er  content  but 
when  he  is  grumbling,  the  Irishman  is 
never  at  peace  but  when  he  is  fighting. 
the  Scotsman  is  never  at  home  but  when 
lie's  abroad."  As  indicating  the  wan- 
dering propensities  of  Scotsmen,  it  is 
said,  "A  Scotsman,  a  crow,  and  a  New- 
castle grindstone  travel  a'  the  world 
ower."  We  are  also  told  that  "a  Scots- 
man is  aye  wise  ahint  the  hand;"  and 
the  Yankees  declare  that  "a  Scotsman  is 
one  who  keeps  the  Sabbath— and  every 
other  darned  thing  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on."  The  following  uncomplimentary 
saying  about  Scotsmen  was  quoted  by 
Lord  Advocate  Macdonald,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  March  6,  1888: 
"Scotsmen  tak'  a'  they  can  get,  and  a 
little  more  if  they  can." 

In  this  article  we  have  only  been  able 
to  touch  the  fringe  of  a  very  interesting 
subject,  which  is  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  From  per- 
sonal  experience   we   can   assure   our 


readers  that  an  excursion  into  the  rich- 
field  of  Scottish  proverbial  folklore  will 
amply  repay  the  diligent  explorer  who 
loves  the  quaint  sayings  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  the  curious  stories  of  an  al- 
most forgotten  past. 


From  Tlie  London  Times. 
THE  LAST  OF  QUARANTINE  IN  ENGLAND. 

An  act  which  has  just  received  the 
royal  assent  recalls  the  story  of  a  cer- 
tain sentry  who  used,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  to  be  posted  on  a  particular 
spot  within  the  gardens  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  "Why," 
asked  an  august  personage,  "does  that 
soldier  pace  up  and  down  among  the 
flower-beds?"  The  only  answer  ob- 
tainable was  that  the  arrangement  was 
one  of  old  standing,  but  that  its  origin 
was  unknown.  On  further  inquiries 
being  made,  however,  it  appeared  that 
half  a  century  or  so  previously  a  little 
princess  had  made  a  tiny  garden  there 
in  which  one  blue  gentian  had  grown, 
that  at  her  desire  a  guard  had  been 
sent  to  prevent  anybody  from  plucking 
it,  and  that  the  post,  having  been  once 
established,  had  been  maintained  per- 
manently long  after  flower  and  prin- 
cess had  passed  away.  The  story  of 
the  quarantine  hulks  which  lie  in  the 
Solent  not  far  from  Osborne  is  of  much 
the  same  character.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fective quarantine  in  this  country,  and, 
indeed,  that  obsolete  system  has  for 
many  years  been  applicable,  not  to 
cholera,  smallpox,  or  any  other  disease 
which  constitutes  a  real  danger  for  us, 
but  only  plague  and  yellow  fever, 
neither  of  which  is  known  to  flourish 
in  these  latitudes.  Of  old  there  were 
of  course  lazarettes  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  but  they  have  been 
gradually  abolished,  the  last  of  them 
having  been  removed  from  its  post  at 
Stangate  Creek  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  sanitary 
laws  in  1875  the  natural  course  would 
have  been  to  repeal     the     Quarantine 
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acts  altogether.  But  this  was  not 
done,  and  the  consequence  was  that. 
while  the  supervision  of  the  public 
health  of  the  country  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  government 
hoard,  the  Privy  Council  still  retained 
the  function  of  guarding  our  shores 
against  two  diseases  which  had  never 
prevailed  here  in  modern  times,  which 
were  not  in  the  least  likely  to  attack 
us  again,  but  which,  according  to  a 
carefully  preserved  tradition,  de- 
manded the  maintenance  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  receiving  ships  and  the 
adoption  of  most  rigorous  and  utterly  Greece  and  Turkey  to  abandon  a  system 
futile  measures.  Nor  were  these  pow-  of  which  the  restrictions  often  press 
era  allowed  to  lie  absolutely  dormant,  very  inconveniently  upon  our  corn- 
On  two  or  three  occasions,  between  the  merce.  These  nations,  however,  have 
years  1860  and  1870,  some  unfortunate  hitherto  been  able  to  point  to  the  exist- 
inger  steamer  which  had  had  a  onceof  the  hulks  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  as 
case  of  yellow  fever  among  its  firemen    a  conclusive  proof  that  Great  Britain  ad- 


The  cost  of  this  not  very  masterly 
inactivity  must  in  the  aggregate  have 
amounted  to  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
and,  though  financial  reformers  have 
now  and  then  grumbled  at  the  charge 
in  the  annual  estimates,  it  has  gone  on 
until  the  present  time.  Nor  has  this 
foolish  waste  of  public  money  been  the 
worst  feature  in  the  matter.  It  having 
been  proved  conclusively  that  quaran- 
tine has  never  been  effectual  in  check- 
ing disease,  England  has  persistently 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ments   of    such    countries    as     Spain, 


or  its  crew  shortly  after  leaving  South 
America  or  the  West  Indies  was  (if  it 
happened  to  be  bound  to  Southampton) 
solemnly  arrested  on  arrival  in  tne 
Solent,  and  was  detained  in  quarantine 
at  the  Motherbank  in  order  apparently 
to  ascertain  whether  a  short  residence 
on  board  a  crowded  and  insanitary 
hulk  might  possibly  develop  another 
outbreak  of  the  disease.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  was  never  successful, 
and  the  result  is  that  for  many  years 
the  hulks  have  lain  at  their  anchorage 
fully  equipped  with  a  staff  prepared, 
not  like  the  British  navy  in  general  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  but  to 
go  nowhere  and  do  nothing. 


heres  to  the  quarantine  system  for  her* 
self,  though  with  the  usual  perfidy  of 
Albion  she  preaches  to  other  powers  in 
favor  of  its  abolition,  and  it  has  not 
always  been  easy  to  explain  that  our 
own  quarantine  staff  are  men  in  buck- 
ram not  intended  for  active  use,  and 
only  retained,  like  the  Russian  sentry, 
owing  to  a  tradition  of  which  the  origin 
is  almost  lost  in  obscurity.  Hencefor- 
ward the  Solent  will  Know  them  no 
more;  the  ancient  men-of-war  (having 
been  vainly  offered  to  several  sanitary 
authorities  as  floating  hospitals)  will  be 
broken  up,  and  yachtsmen  at  Cowes 
will  miss  some  familiar  and  picturesque 
objects. 


Without  going  indiscreetly  into  fig- 
ures, we  may  say  generally  that  "The 
Seven  Seas''  will  bring  to  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  a  larger  pecuniary  return  than 
lias  been  brought  by  any  one  volume  to 
any  author  now  living.  Though  the  cir- 
culation of  poetry  to-day  is  far  larger 
than  in  the  days  of  Scott  and  Byron,  the 
proportional  reduction  of  price  takes 
a  way  from  that  larger  popularity  all  ad- 
vantages  to  the  author.    Scott   had   a 


thousand  guineas  for  "Marmion."  The 
first  edition  consisted  of  two  thousand 
copies  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  each;  and 
thirty  thousand  copies  of  a  cheaper 
issue  were  sold  before  the  poem  passed 
into  the  author's  collected  edition.  It 
might  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  for  the 
publishers  to  try  a  first  edition  of  a 
thousand  copies  of  the  next  Kipling 
poetry-book  at  a  guinea  each,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  poet. 

Academy. 
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From  Harper's  Magazine. 
THE   NAVAL  RESERVES. 

That  a  navy,  especially  a  large  navy, 
can  be  kept  in  peace  fully  manned- 
manned  up  to  the  requirements  of  war 
— must  be  dismissed  as  impracticable. 
If  greatly  superior  to  a  probable 
enemy,  it  will  be  unnecessary;  if  more 
nearly  equal,  then  the  aim  can  only  be 
to  be  superior  in  the  number  of  men 
immediately  available  and  fit  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  fitness  here  gen- 
eralized. The  place  of  a  reserve  in  any 
system  of  preparation  for  war  must  be 
admitted,  because  inevitable.  The 
question  of  the  proportion  and  charac- 
ter of  the  reserve,  relatively  to  the  ac- 
tive force  of  peace,  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  This  is  essentially  the  ques- 
tion between  long-service  and  short- 
service  systems.  With  long  service  the 
reserves  will  be  fewer,  and  for  the  first 
few  years  of  retirement  much  more 
efficient,  for  they  have  acquired,  not 
knowledge  only,  but  a  habit  of  life. 
With  short  service,  more  men  are 
shored  through  the  mill  of  the  training 
school.  Consequently  they  pass  more 
rapidly  into  the  reserve,  are  less  effi- 
cient when  they  get  there,  and  lose 
more  rapidly,  because  they  have  ac- 
quired less  thoroughly;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  will  be  decidedly  more 
numerous,  on  paper  at  least,  than  the 
entire  trained  force  of  a  long-service 
system.  The  pessimists  on  either  side 
will  expound  the  dangers— the  one,  of 
short  numbers;  the  others,  of  inade- 
quate training. 

Long  service  must  be  logically  the  de- 
sire, and  the  result,  of  voluntary  sys- 
tems of  recruiting  the  strength  of  a 
military  force.  Where  enrolment  to  a 
matter  of  individual  choice,  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  entrance  resulting  in 
the  adoption  of  the  life  as  a  calling  to 
be  followed  up;  and  this     disposition 


can  be  encouraged  by  the  offering  of 
suitable  inducements.  Where  service 
is  compulsory,  that  fact  alone  tends  to 
make  it  abhorrent,  and  voluntary  per- 
sistence, after  time  has  been  served, 
rare.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
necessity  for  numbers  in  war  is  as  real 
as  the  necessity  of  fitness,  a  body 
where  long  service  and  small  reserves 
obtain  should  in  peace  be  more  numer- 
ous than  one  where  the  reserves  are 
larger.  To  long  service  and  small  re- 
serves a  large  standing  force  is  the 
natural  corollary.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  the  word  "reserve,"  as  elsewhere 
used  in  war.  The  reserve  in  battle  is 
that  portion  of  the  force  which  is  with- 
held from  engagement,  awaiting  the 
unforeseen  developments  of  the  fight; 
but  no  general  would  think  of  carrying- 
on  a  pitched  battle  with  the  smaller 
part  of  his  force,  keeping  the  larger 
part  in  reserve.  Rapid  concentration 
of  effort,  anticipating  that  of  the  en- 
emy, is  the  ideal  of  tactics  and  of 
strategy— of  the  battle-field  and  of  the 
campaign.  It  is  that  likewise  of  the 
science  of  mobilization,  in  its  modern 
development.  The  reserve  is  but  the 
margin  of  safety,  to  compensate  for 
defects  in  conception  or  execution,  to 
which  all  enterprises  are  liable;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  it  is  as  applicable  to 
the  material  force— the  ships,  guns,  etc, 
—as  it  is  to  the  men. 

The  United  States,  like  Great  Britain, 
depends  wholly  upon  voluntary  enlist- 
ments; and  both  nations,  with  uncon- 
scious logic,  have  laid  great  stress  upon 
continuous  service,  and  comparatively 
little  upon  reserves.  When  seamen 
have  served  the  period  which  entitles 
them  to  the  rewards  of  continuous  ser- 
vice, without  further  enlistment,  they 
are,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
approaching  the  period  when  fitness,  in 
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the  private  seaman  or  soldier,  depends 
upon  ingrained  habit— perfect  practical 
familiarity  with  the  life     which     has 
been   their  one     calling— rather     than 
upon  that  elastic  vigor  which  is     the 
privilege  of  youth.    Should  they  elect 
to  continue  in  the  service,   there  still 
remain  some  years  in  which  they  are 
an  invaluable  leaven,  by  character  and 
tradition.    If  they  depart,  they  are  for 
a  few  years  a  reserve  for  war— if  they 
choose  to  come  forward;  but  it  is  mani- 
fest that  such   a  reserve  can  be  but 
small,  when  compared  with  a  system 
which  in  three  or  five  years  passes  men 
through  the  active  force  into  the  re- 
serve.   The  latter,  however,  is,  man  for 
man,  far  less  valuable.    Of  course,   a 
reserve  which  has  not  even  three  years' 
service  is  less  valuable  still. 

The  United  States  is  to  all  intents  an 
insular  power,  like  Great  Britain.    We 
have  but   two  land  frontiers,    Canada 
and  Mexico.    The  latter  is  hopelessly 
inferior  to  us  in  all  the  elements  of  mil- 
itary  strength.       As   regards    Canada, 
Great   Britain    maintains   a      standing 
army;  but,  like  our  own,  its  numbers 
indicate  clearly   that  aggression     will 
never     be  her  policy,  except  in  those 
distant     regions     whither     the     great 
armies  of  the  Avorld  cannot  act  against 
her,  unless  they  first  wrench  from  her 
the  control  of  the  sea.       No   modern 
state  has  long  maintained  a  supremacy 
by  land  and  by  sea— one  or  the  other 
has  been  held  from  time  to  time  by 
this  or  that  country,   but     not     both. 
Great  Britain  has  wisely  chosen  naval 
power;  and,  independent  of  her  reluc- 
tance to  break  with  the  United  States 
for  other  reasons,  she  would  certainly 
regret  to  devote  to  the  invasion  of  a 
nation   of   seventy   millions  the   small 
disposable  force  which  she  maintains 
in  excess  of  the  constant  requirements 
of  her  colonial  interests.      We  are,  it 
may  be  repeated,  an     insular     power, 
dependent  therefore  upon  a  navy. 
Durable  naval  power,     besides,    de- 


because  it  has  so  much  at  stake  outside 
its  shores.    Historically,  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  conspicuous  example 
of  sea  power,  Great  Britain,  since  she 
became  such;  and  it  increasingly  tends 
to  be  so.    It  is  also  our  own  case,  and 
to  a  yet  greater  degree,  because,  with 
an   immense   compact   territory,    there 
has  not  been  the  disposition  to  external 
effort    which    has   carried    the    British 
flag  all  over  the  globe,  seeking  to  earn 
by  foreign  commerce  and  distant  settle- 
ment that  abundance  of  resource  which 
to  us  has  been  the  free  gift  of  nature— 
or  of  Providence.    By  her  very  success, 
however,  Great  Britain,  in     the     vast 
increase  and  dispersion  of  her  external 
interests,    has   given   hostages  to   for- 
tune, which  for  mere  defence  impose 
upon  her  a  great  navy.    Our  career  has 
been  different,  our  conditions  now  are 
not    identical,     yet     our     geographical 
position  and  political  convictions  have 
created  for  us  also  external  interests 
and  external  responsibilities,  which  are 
likewise  our  hostages  to  fortune.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  roam  afar  in  search  01 
adventures;  popular  feeling  and  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of   statesmen   have 
asserted  alike  that,  from  conditions  we 
neither  made  nor  control,  interests  be- 
yond the  sea  exist,  have  sprung  up  of 
themselves,   which  demand  protection. 
"Beyond  the  sea"— that  means  a  navy. 
Of  invasion,  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word,  we  run  no  risk,  and  if  we  did,  it 
must  be  by  sea;  and  there,  at  sea,  must 
primarily  be  met,  and  ought  to  be  met 
decisively,  any  attempt  at  invasion  of 
our  interests,  either  in  distant  lands,  or 
at  home  by  blockade  or  by  bombard- 
ment.     Yet  the  force  of  men  in  the 
navy  is   smaller,   by   more  than   half, 
than  that  in  the  army. 

The  necessary  complement  of  those 
admirable  measures  which  have  now 
for  over  a  decade  been  employed  in  the 
creation  of  naval  material  is  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  adequate  force  of  trained 
men  to  use  this  material     when    com- 


pends  ultimately  upon  extensive  com-  Pteted.    Take  an  entirely  fresh  man;  a 

mercial  relations;     consequently,    and  battle-ship  can  be  built  and  put  in  com- 

especially  in  an  insular    state,     it     is  mission   before  he  becomes  a  trained 

rarely  aggressive,  in  the  military  sense,  man-of-war's  man,  and  a  torpedo-boat 

Its   instincts   are  naturally  for  peace,  can  be  built  and  ready  for  service  be- 
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fore,  to  use  the  old  sea-phrase,  "the 
hay  seed  is  out  of  his  hair."  Further, 
in  a  voluntary  service,  you  cannot  keep 
your  trained  men  as  you  can  your  com- 
pleted ship  or  gun.  The  inevitable  in- 
ference is  that  the  standing  force  must 
be  large,  because  you  can  neither  create 
it  hastily,  nor  maintain  it  by  compul- 
sion. Having  fixed  the  amount  of 
material— the  numbers  and  character 
of  the  fleet,— from  this  follows  easily 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  man 
it.  This  aggregate  force  can  then  be 
distributed,  upon  some  accepted  idea, 
between  the  standing  navy  and  the  re- 
serve. Without  fixing  a  proportion 
between  the  two,  the  present  writer  is 
convinced  that  the  reserve  should  be 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole; 
and  that  in  a  small  navy,  as  ours,  rela- 
tively, will  long  be,  this  is  doubly  im- 
perative; for  the  smaller  the  navy,  the 
greater  the  need  for  constant  efficiency 
to  act  promptly,  and  the  smaller  the 
expense  of  maintenance.  In  fact, 
where  quantity— number— is  small, 
quality  should  be  all  the  more  high. 
The  quality  of  the  whole  is  a  question 
of  personnel  even  more  than  of  mate- 
rial; and  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
can  only  be  maintained  by  high  indi- 
vidual fitness  in  the  force,  undiluted  by 
dependence  upon  a  large,  only  partly 
efficient,  reserve  element. 

One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore,  to  one 
thing  constant  never, 

will  not  man  the  fleet.  It  can  be  but 
an  imperfect  palliative,  and  can  be 
absorbed  effectually  by  the  main  body 
only  in  small  proportions.  It  is  in 
torpedo  boats  for  coast  defence,  and 
in  commerce-destroying  for  deep-sea 
warfare,  that  the  true  sphere  for  naval 
reserve*  will  be  found;  for  the  duties 
in  both  cases  are  comparatively  simple, 
and  the  organization  can  be  the 
same. 

Every  danger  of  a  military  character 
to  which  the  United  States  can  be  ex- 
posed can  be  met  best  outside  her  own 
territory— at  sea.  Preparedness  for 
naval  war— preparedness  against  naval 
attack   and   for   naval   offence— is   pre- 


paredness for  anything  that  is  likely  to 
occur. 

From  "  Preparedness  for  Naval  War."    By  Cap- 
tain A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N. 


From  The  Bookman. 
SHORT-STORY  WRITING. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  up  to  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
English  storyteller  was  outdistanced 
by  his  brother  of  France  or  of  America. 
If  I  were  put  to  it  to  find  an  English 
writing  compeer  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, I  should  have  to  go  to  California 
and  select  Ambrose  Bierce.  America 
has  been  particularly  notable  in  her 
short  stories,  from  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to 
the  to-day  of  Howells,  Stockton,  Aid- 
rich,  and  Henry  James.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  the  equal  in  ingenious 
short  stories  of  "Marjory  Daw,"  by  T. 
B.  Aldrich,  or  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger," 
by  Frank  Stockton;  while  as  far  as  se- 
rious short  stories  are  concerned,  "A 
Man  without  a  Country,"  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  E.  Hale,  and  some  of  the  short 
stories  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  reach  a 
very  high  level. 

I  take  it  that  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
crepancy is  because  the  Englishman 
has  been  hampered  by  tradition,  while 
the  Frenchman  and  American  have  not. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date  a  story  of  less 
or  more  than  six  thousand  words  was 
hardly  marketable  in  England.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  written  by 
the  editor  of  a  first-class  London  peri- 
odical to  whom  I  sent  a  story  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  words.  The 
editor  wrote  that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  story,  and  that  if  I  would  make  it 
six  thousand  words  in  length  he  would 
take  it. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  have  padded  the  effort  several  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  with  the  result  of  spoil- 
ing the  story,  but  as  mubh  as  I  desired 
to  appear  in  that  celebrated  journal— 
for  I  was  young  then— I  had  the  te- 
merity to  point  out  to  the  editor  that 
this  was  a  two-thousand-four-hundred 
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word  idea,  and  not  a  six-thousand-word 
idea;  whereupon  he  promptly  returned 
the  manuscript  for  my  cheek. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  younger 
periodicals  are  driving  from  the  field 
the  stodgy  old  magazines  that  have 
done  so  much  to  handicap  the  English 
writer  of  short  stories,  and  so  we  may 
look  upon  the  six-thousand-word  tradi- 
tion as  sadly  crippled,  if  it  is  not  yet 
dead.  But  the  tradition  is  still  ram- 
pant in  England,  and  nowhere  else,  in 
other  fields  of  writing  industry.  The 
Englishman  dearly  loves  to  have  things 
cut  into  lengths  for  him.  In  the  six- 
penny reviews  you  will  find  articles  all 
of  a  size,  while  in  the  great  dailies,  I 
suppose  the  heavens  would  fall  if  the 
leading  article  were  more  than  an  ex- 
act column  in  length;  therefore  a  ten- 
line  idea  has  to  be  rolled  exceedingly 
thin  to  make  it  run  to  a  column  of 
space.  Then  among  the  horrors  of 
London  is  the  "turn-over"  in  some  of 
the  evening  papers.  I  often  picture  to 
myself  the  unfortunate  wretches  who 
labor  upon  these  deplorable  articles. 
They  must  toil  away,  piling  word  on 
word,  till  they  slop  over  the  leaf,  and 
then  their  task  is  ended. 

The  body  of  French  and  American 
short-story  writers  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  brilliant  young  men  of  the 
press;  but  if  you  put  upon  young  men 
the  iron  fetters  which  English  news- 
paper work  imposes,  they  soon  become 
fit  for  nothing  else  than  the  production 
of  stories  six  thousand  words  in  length, 
to  the  letter. 

Five  years  ago  the  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine sent  me  a  note  asking  me  to  write 
for  him  a  five-thousand-word  story.  I 
promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  a  five- 
thousand-word  idea  came  to  me.  He 
wrote  frequently  for  that  story  during 
the  first  three  years,  but  lately  he 
seems  to  have  given  it  up.  He  is  not 
more  discouraged  than  I  am;  he  might 
as  well  have  expected  a  man  to  eat  an 
eight-course  dinner  with  a  four-course 
appetite.  To  my  sorrow,  I  haven't  met 
with  a  five-thousand-word  idea  since 
1891. 


It  seems  to  me  thai  a  short-story 
writer  should  act,  metaphorically,  like 
this— he  should  put  his  idea  for  a  story 
into  one  cup  of  a  pair  of  balances,  then 
into  the  other  he  should  deal  out  his 
words:  five  hundred;  a  thousand;  two 
thousand;  three  thousand;  as  the  case 
may  l>e — and  when  the  number  of 
words  thus  paid  in,  causes  the  beam  to 
rise  on  which  his  idea  hangs,  then  is 
his  story  finished.  If  he  puts  a  word 
more  or  less,  he  is  doing  false  work. 

I  have,  finally,  a  serious  complaint  to 
make  against  the  English  reader  of 
short  stories.  He  insists  upon  being 
fed  with  a  spoon.  He  wants  all  the 
goods  in  the  shop  window  ticketed 
with  the  price  in  plain  figures.  I  think 
the  reader  should  use  a  little  intellect 
In  reading  a  story,  just  as  the  author 
is  supposed  to  use  a  great  deal  in  the 
writing  of  it.  While  editor  of  a  popu- 
lar magazine,  I  have  frequently  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  refuse  my 
own  stories,  because  certain  points  in 
them  were  hinted  at  rather  than  fully 
expressed,  and  I  knew  the  British  pub- 
He  would  stand  no  nonsense  of  that 
sort.  The  public  wants  the  trick  done 
in  full  view,  and  will  have  no  juggling 
with  the  hands  behind  the  back. 

I  often  think  there  was  much  worldly 
wisdom  in  a  remark  the  late  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  once  made  to  me.  "Never 
surprise  the  British  public,  my  boy," 
he  said;  "they  don't  like  it.  If  you 
arrange  a  pail  of  water  above  a  door 
so  that  when  an  obnoxious  boy  enters 
the  room  the  water  will  come  down 
upon  him,  take  your  readers  fully  into 
your  confidence  long  before  the  deed 
is  done.  Let  them  help  you  to  tie  up 
the  pail,  then  they  will  chuckle  all 
through  the  chapter  as  the  unfortunate 
lad  approaches  his  fate,  and  when  he 
is  finally  deluged  they  will  roar  with 
delight  and  cry,  'Now  he  has  got  his 
dose!'  " 

I  believe  if  I  had  accepted  this  ad- 
vice, I  might  have  been  a  passably  pop- 
ular short-story  writer  by  this  time. 

From  "  How  to  Write  a  Short  Story."    By  Robert 
Barr. 
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From  Scribnei-'s  Magazine. 
A  RAILROAD  UP  THE  JUNG  FRAIL 

One  certainly  feels  for  Mr.  Rnskin; 
but  there  are  some     solid     comforts, 
promised    by    the    audacious    plan    to 
railroad  up  the  Jungfrau,  that  mitigate 
the  stab  at  romance.      The  work  has 
actually   begun   on   an     electric     road 
starting  at    Scheidegg   and   ending   at 
the  very  summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  thir- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    To  be 
sure,  tracks  have  been  laid  before  at 
altitudes  equal  to  this,  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  World;  but  in  this  Swiss 
experiment  the  railroad  achieves     its 
seven  thousand  feet  of  rise  on  a  line 
only  seven  and  a  half  miles  long.    Five- 
sixths  of  this   is  in  tunnels,   but  fre- 
quent stations  at  the  mouths  of  these 
holes  through  the  mountain  will  give 
magnificent  views  of  the  glaciers  and 
surrounding  peaks.    In  fact,  the  details 
of  the  route  have  been  laid  out  with 
reference  to  the  aesthetic  opportunities 
at  the  car- windows  as  well  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  engineering  construction. 
From  Scheidegg  the  road  will  run  to 
the  Eiger  glacier;  then,  by  tunnel,  di- 
rectly into  the  bowels  of     the     Eiger 
mountain,    from    which,    by     a      wide 
curve,  it  will  pass  to  the  Monch  peaks, 
and  then,   by   a  descending  grade,   to 
the  Jungfrau     itself.      At     the     point 
where  it  strikes  the  Jungfrau,  the  pas- 
sengers can  see  both  sides  of  the  Al- 
pine chain— here  the  monster  glacier  of 
the  Aletsch,  there  the  abyss     of     the 
Grindelwald,  nearly  five  thousand  feet 
below.    When  the     car     arrives     just 
under  the  Jungfrau  peak,  an  elevator 
hoists  the  passengers  through  the  re- 
maining three  hundred  feet  to  the  sum- 
mit itself. 

The  Zurich  capitalist  who  has  ob- 
tained the  concessions  from  the  Swiss 
government  promises  to  have  the  first 
section  of  the  road  completed  by  next 
August,  and  the  whole  within  five 
years.  Even  when  the  Alpine  waters 
of  the  Black  and  White  Liitschine  have 
been  despoiled  of  the  power  to  tunnel, 
run,  light,  and  heat  the  road,  the 
undertaking  will  cost  a  round  $2,000,- 
000.       The  promoters  think,   however, 


that  with  the  available  supply  of  tour- 
ists at  $9  per  tourist  for  the  round  trip, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  profit  on 
the  investment.  The  heating  and  light- 
ing is  no  unimportant  phase  of  the 
venture,  with  over  six  miles  of  tunnels, 
and  a  temperature  varying  from  two 
degrees  (centigrade)  to  ten  degrees  be- 
low zero.  But  the  rapidly  changing 
temperature  is  an  aid  in  the  one  prob- 
lem of  ventilating  the  tunnels,  since, 
with  the  air  at  one  mouth  three  or  four 
degrees  cooler  than  the  lower  terminal, 
a  current  should  be  constantly  in  mo- 
tion. The  rack-rail  system  of  construc- 
tion will  be  used,  and  the  trains  will  be 
scheduled  to  make  five  miles  an  hour 
on  grades  above  fifteen  per  cent.,  and 
only  five  and  a  half  miles  on  the  less 
precipitous  ascents.  How  fearfully 
steep  for  railway  travel  these  grades 
are,  can  be  realized  by  any  one  who 
has  seen  a  double-headed  passenger 
train  on  one  of  our  mountain  roads 
struggling  for  dear  life  to  gain  a  few 
feet  on  a  grade  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet;  the  maximum  of  the 
Jungfrau  route  is  twenty-five  per  cent., 
or  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  feet! 

When  the  road  is  built  the  invalid 
and  aged  can  make  a  quiet  trip  to  the 
top  of  the  Jungfrau  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon,  and  the  former  requisites  of 
Alpine  climbing— guides,  alpenstocks, 
ropes,  and  the  rest— will  give  way  to  a 
camera,  a  soft  hat,  and  a  chicken  sand- 
wich. If  the  Alpine  Club  has  the  heart 
to  maintain  a  belief  in  its  raison  d'etre 
—as  a  matter  of  fact  its  members 
heartily  applaud  the  scheme— there  will 
be  a  refuge  constantly  at  hand,  should 
a  snow-storm  or  other  accident  befall 
a  party  of  climbers,  in  the  shape  of  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  The  promot- 
ers of  the  plan  have  thought  of  every- 
thing in  advance;  they  are  ready  to 
assure  us  that  the  rapid  change  from 
a  high  to  a  low  barometric  pressure 
will  not  be  dangerous,  on  the  theory 
that  mountain-climbers  experience  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  high  altitudes 
chiefly  because  their  exertions  have 
made  a  great  drain  on  the  vital  powers. 
The  aeronauts  confirm  this,  as  does 
also    the    scientist    Janssen,    who    has 
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himself  hauled  on  a  sled  up  to  the 
Mont  Blanc  observatory  with  no 
thought  of  mountain-sickness  when  the 
previous  fatigue  is  in  this  way  avoided. 


From  St.  Nicholas. 
A    BOY'S     MEMORIES    OF    DAVID    COPPER- 

fiki.I). 

The  Boy  was  asked,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  to  write  a  paper  upon  "The  Books 
of  his  Boyhood."  And  when  he  came 
to  think  over  the  matter  he  discovered, 
to  his  surprise,  that  the  Books  of  his 
Boyhood  were  only  one  hook!  It  was 
bound  in  two  twelvemo  green  cloth  vol- 
umes; it  bore  the  date  of  1850,  and  it 
was  filled  with  pictorial  illustrations  of 
"The  Personal  History  and  Experi- 
ences of  David  Copperfield,  the 
Younger."  It  was  the  first  book  The 
Boy  ever  read,  and  he  thought  then, 
and  sometimes  he  thinks  now,  that  it 
was  the  greatest  book  ever  written. 
The  traditional  books  of  the  childhood 
of  other  children  came  to  The  Boy 
later.  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the 
celebrated  "Swiss  Family"  of  the  same 
name;  "The  Desert  Home,"  of  Mayne 
Reid;  Marryat's  "Peter  Simple;"  "The 
Leather  Stocking  Tales;"  "Rob  Roy," 
"The  Three  Guardsmen"  were  well 
thumbed  and  well  liked;  but  they  were 
not  The  Boy's  first  love  in  fiction,  and 
they  never  usurped,  in  his  affections, 
the  place  of  the  true  account  of  David 
Copperfield.  It  was  a  queer  book  to 
have  absorbed  the  time  and  attention 
of  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine,  who  had  to 
skip  the  big  words,  who  did  not  under- 
stand it  all,  but  who  cried,  as  he  has 
cried  but  once  since,  whenever  he  came 
to  that  dreadful  chapter  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  taking  away  of  David's 
mother,  and  of  David's  utter,  hopeless 
desolation  over  his  loss. 

How  the  book  came  into  The  Boy's 
possession  he  cannot  now  remember, 
nor  is  he  sure  that  his  parents  realized 
how  much,  or  how  often,  he  was  en- 
grossed in  its  contents.  It  cheered  him 
in  the  measles,  it  comforted  him  in  the 
mumps.    He  took  it  to  school  with  him. 


and  he  took  it  to  bed  with  him;  and  he 
read  it,  over  and  over  again,  especially 
the  early  chapters;  for  he  did  not  care 
so  much  for  David  after  David  became 
Trotwood,  and  fell  in  love. 

When,  in  1852,  after  his  grandfather's 
death,  he  first  saw  London,  it  was  not 
the  London  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxons, 
or  the  Normans,  or  the  London 
of  the  Plantagenets  or  the  Tudors, 
but  the  London  of  the  Micawbers 
and  the  Traddleses,  the  London  of 
Murdstone  and  Grinby,  the  London 
of  Dora's  Aunt  and  of  ".Tip."  On 
his  arrival  at  Euston  Station  the 
first  object  upon  which  his  eyes  fell 
was  a  donkey-cart,  a  large  wooden 
tray  on  wheels,  driven,  at  a  rapid  pace, 
by  a  long-legged  young  man,  and  fol- 
lowed, at  a  pace  hardly  so  rapid,  by  a 
boy  of  about  his  own  age,  who  seemed 
in  great  mental  distress.  This  was  the 
opening  scene.  And  London,  from  tnat 
moment,  became  to  him,  and  still  re- 
mains, a  great  moving  panorama  of 
David  Copperfield. 

The  Boy  never  walked  along  the 
streets  of  London  by  his  father's  side 
during  that  memorable  summer  with- 
out meeting  in  fancy  some  friend  of 
David's,  without  passing  some  spot 
that  David  knew  and  loved,  or  hated. 
And  he  recognized  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
at  the  first  glance,  because  it  had  ng- 
ured  as  an  illustration  on  the  cover  of 
Peggotty's  workbox! 

This  was  the  Book  of  The  Boy's  Boy- 
hood. He  does  not  recommend  it  as 
the  exclusive  literature  of  their  boy- 
hood to  other  boys;  but  out  of  it  The 
Boy  knows  that  he  got  nothing  but 
what  was  healthful  and  helping.  It 
taught  him  to  abominate  selfish  bru- 
tality and  sneaking  falsehood,  as  they 
were  exhibited  in  the  Murdstones  and 
the  Heeps;  it  taught  him  to  avoid  rash 
expenditure  as  it  was  practised  by  the 
Micawbers;  it  showed  him  that  a  man 
like  Steerforth  might  be  the  best  of 
good  fellows  and  at  the  same  time  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  of  compan- 
ions; it  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
true  friends  like  Traddles  are  worth 
having  and  worth  keeping;  it  intro- 
duced him  to  the  devoted  sisterly  affec- 
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tioii  of  a  woman  like  Agnes;  and  it 
proved  to  him  that  the  rough  pea- 
jacket  of  a  man  like  Ham  Peggotty 
might  cover  the  simple  heart  of  as  hon- 
est a  gentleman  as  ever  lived. 

From  "  A  Boy  I  Knew."    By  Laurence  Hutton. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 
VIOLIN-MAKING. 

The  subject  of  violin-making  has  been 
enveloped  in  very  unnecessary  fog  and 
mystification.    Especially   is    this  true 
as  regards  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  the  wood.    For  a  long  time  it  was 
believed     that     the     famous     Amati, 
Stradivarius,  Guarnerius  and  the  other 
distinguished  Italian  masters  possessed 
some    exclusive   knowledge   as    to   the 
particular  species  and  quality  of  wood 
that  should  be  used,  and  also  as  to  the 
exact  method  of  cutting  and  preparing 
it.    We  were  informed  that  they  spent 
much  time  in  rapping  and  testing  trees 
in  various  mysterious  ways,  and  that 
they  guarded  some  great  secret  chem- 
ical process  for  strengthening  and  dry- 
ing    the     wood     and     improving     its 
vibratory  quality.    But  modern  science 
and  skill  have  disproved  all  that.    The 
violin  manufacturer  of  to-day  does  not 
scour  the  forests  in  search  of  his  ma- 
terial.     He   buys   up   old   rafters   and 
beams,    and  often  sweet-toned   fiddles 
have  been  fashioned  out  of  wood  that 
formed  part  of  an  old  stable,  trunk,  or 
chest  cast  away  as  useless.    Mr.  Augus- 
tus M.  Gemiinder,  of  New  York,   has 
told  me  that  he  and  his  father  have 
made  fine  violins  for  Walter  Damrosch, 
Carl  Feininger,  Herbert  Arnold,  Mollen- 
hauer,  Vivien,  and  other  distinguished 
virtuosi,  out  of  timber  taken  from  old 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  which  stood  at 
Broadway  and  Houston  Street,  and  was 
demolished  about  thirty-six  years  ago. 
The  same  makers  have  constructed  other 
instruments  from  beams  of  an  old  house 
that  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
New   York  terminus  of   the   Brooklyn 
Bridge. 
New  wood  has  been  found  unfit  for 


use,  as  it  lacks  the  requisite  tone  quality 
and  vibratory  power  in  consequence  of 
the  moisture  it  contains.  It  must  be 
laid  aside  for  a  long  time  to  dry  thor- 
oughly, and  no  artificial  process  of  dry- 
ing will  do.  The  timber  in  a  house  that 
has  stood  a  century  or  more  has  grad- 
ually evaporated  its  moisture  without 
weakening  the  fiber  or  destroying  the 
resinous  substance.  The  slow  elimina- 
tion of  the  moisture  by  nature's  own 
process  increases  the  tone  quality  and 
imparts  to  the  wood  more  perfect  vibra- 
tory power,  sonorousness,  and  general 
adaptability  to  the  purposes  of  musical 
instruments. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
hasten  the  drying  by  chemical  and  me- 
chanical means,  but  they  have  always 
failed.  Gillaume,  of  Paris,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  skilful  and  scientific 
violin  manufacturers  of  this  century, 
tried  different  artificial  processes,  treat- 
ing the  wood  chemically,  and  even  bak- 
ing it.  At  first,  his  experiment  was 
believed  to  be  most  successful,  as  he  pro- 
duced instruments  beautiful  in  tone  as 
well  as  in  model.  He  was  so  certain  of 
his  success  that  he  manufactured  a 
large  number  of  violins  from  the  arti- 
ficially prepared  wood.  But  though 
they  proved  "things  of  beauty,"  they 
were  not  to  be  "a  joy  forever."  In  a 
very  few  years  they  began  to  show  un- 
mistakable signs  of  deterioration,  and 
went  from  bad  to  worse  until  finally 
they  became  actually  worthless.  The 
artificial  process  had  sapped  the  life 
out  of  the  wood,  and  so  softened  its 
fibers  that  it  no  longer  possessed  power 
of  resistance  to  withstand  constant  vi- 
bration. 

An  accomplished  violinist  tells  me 
that  his  favorite  instrument  once 
formed  part  of  an  old  bedstead  that  had 
belonged  to  a  well-known  Brooklyn 
family  descended  from  the  original 
Dutch  settlers  of  Long  Island.  The  old 
bedstead  had  borne  the  bodies  of  their 
fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great-grand- 
fathers and  mothers,  and  had  come 
down  to  the  present  generation  intact. 
This  is  robbing  violin  literature  of  one 
of  its  chief  charms;  but  facts  are  facts, 
however  unwTeIco'me,    and   truth   is   of 
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more  importance  than  the  cherished 
illusions  of  people  who  delight  in  mys- 
t  Mentions. 

From  "  Facts  and  Fancies  about  Violins."    By  T. 
C.  Connery. 


From  The  Atlantic. 
A  MODERN   GREEK  INN. 

Of  the  genuine  Greek  inn,  the  typical 
"xenodochfon,"  the  polite  visitor  to 
Athens,  who  has  found  quarters  in  one 
of  the  admirable  establishments  on  the 
Square  of  the  Constitution,  has  no  just 
conception,  and  I  cherish  grateful 
memories  of  my  days  at  the  Grande 
Bretagne.  New  Corinth  has  of  late 
years  felt  the  influence  of  foreign 
travel,  and  the  old  capital,  Nauplia,  has 
been  touched  with  the  grace  of  com- 
fort, the  Anglo-American  grace.  But 
the  interior  of  the  Peloponnesos  has 
not  been  pervaded  by  these  new  ideas, 
and  the  inns  are  like  the  third-class 
inns  of  southern  Europe.  There  are 
none  of  the  modern  conveniences  which 
the  Swiss,  stimulated  by  English  and 
Americans,  have  made  well-nigh  uni- 
versal; but  to  a  man  who,  in  his  time, 
has  endured  hardness  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  character  of  the  Greek 
inn,  and  if  I  introduce  the  subject  here, 
it  is  because  no  account  of  foreign 
travel  that  omits  all  mention  of  hotels 
can  give  the  right  perspective.  Indeed, 
in  my  experience,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  pension  and  that  hotel 
are  apt  to  crowd  out  marvels  of  art 
and  wonders  of  nature  in  the  conver- 
sation of  travellers.  Nor  would  I  un- 
derrate the  importance  of  the  subject 
from  an  historical  and  anthropological 
point  of  view.  A  comparative  study  of 
beds,  for  instance,  might  lead  to  impor- 
tant conclusions.  The  whole  history  of 
the  German  "Michel"  is  tucked  away 
in  the  feather-bed  below  and  the 
feather-bed  above,  and  the  great  fore- 
runner of  sociological  study,  Polybius, 
can  find  no  better  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  the  poverty  of 
Greece  and  the  wealth  of  Italy  than 
the  fact  that  in  Greece  the  hotels  of  his 


time  were  kept  on  the  European  plan,. 
and  in  Italy  on  the  American. 

In  Greece  the  hotels  of  the  interior 
follow  one  general  type,— the  Italian. 
There  is  no  common  sitting-room. 
Why  should  there  be?  There  is  no  of- 
fice, but  that  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  presentation  of  bills.  Tito 
ground-floor  is  given  up  to  a  caf6  or 
restaurant,  if  the  innkeeper  goes  Into 
that  line  of  business.  Frequently, 
however,  the  master  of  the  Apollo  has 
only  rooms  to  let.  The  sleeping  apart- 
ments on  the  floor  above  are  often  ap- 
proached by  an  outside  stairway,  and. 
as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  southern  cli- 
mate, they  are  scantily  furnished. 
Over-furnishing  is  a  vice  anywhere; 
under  a  southern  sky  it  is  a  crime,  of 
which  the  Greeks  are  not  guilty. 
There  is  usually  a  mirror,  though  that 
tribute  to  human  vanity  is  sometimes 
lacking,  and,  like  the  Turk,  the  solitary 
Turkish  towel  bears  no  brother  near 
his  throne.  The  bedstead  is  invariably 
of  iron,  and  does  not  offer  the  sanio 
vantage-ground  to  the  assailants  of 
sleep  as  a  wooden  framework  would 
do;  but  the  cushions  are  there  and  the 
walls  are  there,  so  that  small  comfort 
is  to  be  derived  from  that  slight  reduc- 
tion of  possibilities.  As  in  primitive 
United  States  within  my  memory,  single 
looms  are  rare.  Two,  three,  four,  five 
beds  are  put  in  one  room,  or  strung 
along  the  corridors.  A  fastidious  per- 
son who  desires  to  occupy  a  room  alone 
has  to  pay  for  all  the  beds  therein.  In 
some  places  special  charges  are  made 
for  sleeping  in  the  daytime,  and  there 
is  a  fixed  rate  for  sleeping  on  the  floor. 
That  a  man  should  wish  to  be  private 
when  he  is  asleep  seems  absurd  to  a 
race  that  sleeps  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place,  regardless  of  onlookers.  But  in 
this  whole  domain,  we  Americans,  who 
submit  to  the  abominations  of  the  Pull- 
man sleepers,  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  any  other  nationality,— we 
have  no  right  to  be  fastidious  about 
undressing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
and  a  large  charity  ought  to  cover  the 
divergencies  of  different  regions  and 
different  periods  in  this  respect.  In  the- 
good  old  times  people  used  to  go  to  bed 
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utterly  devoid  of  raiment,  and  the  bed- 
clothes, as  we  call  them  still,  were  the 
only  clothes. 

But  I  have  an  appointment  with  my 
scholarches,  and   must  not  dwell     on 
that  other  important  element  on  which 
travellers  are  wont  to  dilate,  the  food, 
nor  yet  on  the  drink,  a  tempting  theme. 
Indifference  to  the     quality     of     that 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  temple  in 
which  our  souls  are  lodged  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  virtues;     and     the 
brave  endurance  of  hardship  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  maintenance     of 
gastronomic     ideals.        A     man     may 
munch  parched  corn  in  the  service  of 
his  country  and  eat  raw   "middling," 
may    devour    tough     "flapjacks"     and 
drink    new    "'applejack"   out   of    a    tin 
cup,  and  yet  be  true  to  the  memory  of 
better  things.      Now,  travelling  in  the 
interior  of  Greece  is  still  a  manner  of 
campaigning,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
I  encountered  in  the  way  of  food  or 
drink  or  lodging  that  might  not  have 
been    inscribed    with   pejora   passus.    A 
well-known  scholar,  in  a  little  book  on 
Greece,  dwells  on  the  fact  that  his  wife 
drank  tea  out  of  a  thick    china    cup, 
while  lie  was  feasting  his  eyes  on  this 
or  that,   and   the   illustrious   historian 
Freeman  utters  a  prolonged  grunt  as 
he  recalls  the  horrors  of  the  samari,  or 
native  saddle;  but  the  thickness  of  the 
china  ought  not  to  raise  a  wall  between 
tlu1  beholder  and     the     loveliness     of 
Greece,  and  the  samari  is  not  so  bad 
if  one  learns  to  ride  sidewise,  as  the 
Greeks    do.       Wherever   one   can   find 
bread  and  cheese  and  eggs  and  olives, 
there  is  no  danger  of  perishing;  and  if 
one  must  have  meat,  why,  a  lamb  can 
be  slaughtered  in  a  trice.    The  lamb  of 
rural  Greece  represents  the  chicken  of 
rural  America,  and  what  traveller  in 
our   Southern  country   has  not     been 
caiied  on  to  witness  the  mad  chase  of 
the  bird  that  was  to  furnish  forth  the 
midday  or  the  evening  meal?    Still,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  one  grows  weary  of 
Easter  lamb,  and  I  remember  a  three- 
course  dinner  of  arnaki  at  Megalopolis 
which   seemed  at  the  time  somewhat 
monotonous.       But    I    remember,    too, 
that   the  first  course  was  a   most  ex- 


cellent broth;  and  that  memory  brings 
me  back  with  a  jerk  to  Sparta. 

To  Lacedsemon  then 

You've  come,  and  you  must  learn  to  heed 
their  laws. 

Go  and  take  dinner  with  them  at  the  mess- 
house  there, 

Enjoy  your  broth,  and  suck  it  down,  and 
never  think 

Of  your  mustaches. 

This  choice  fragment  of  Antiphanes, 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  forgot- 
ten, figured  in  a  lecture  on  Sparta 
which  I  delivered  in  my  apprentice- 
ship, many  years  ago,  and  is  eminently 
appropriate  in  a  paper  which  has  for 
its  heading  A  Spartan  School. 

From  "  My  Sixty  Days  in  Greece."    By  Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve. 


From  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
INDIAN   NAMES. 

The  plan  resorted  to  in  some  quar- 
ters of  discarding  the  Indian  names 
altogether  and  fitting  the  Indians  out 
with  names  that  are  purely  English 
has  not  worked  well,  for  those  selected 
in  many  cases  are  names  illustrious  in 
American  history,  and  this  has  caused 
the  Indians  to  become  the  butt  of 
many  a  vulgar  joke.  William  Penn, 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  David  B.  Hill  and  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  are  policemen  at  the 
Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming.  Only  a 
short  while  ago  it  was  reported  that 
on  an  Indian  reservation  in  New 
Mexico  William  Breckenridge  arrested 
John  G.  Carlisle  for  being  drunken 
and  disorderly.  It  would  no  doubt 
surprise  the  reader,  and  no  less  so  our 
honorable  secretary  of  the  navy, 
should  I  say  that  I  have  seen  George 
Washington,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Franklin  Pierce,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Al- 
len G.  Thurman  and  Hillary  Herbert 
engaged  together  in  a  game  of  shinney. 
Yet  this  interesting  spectacle  I  have 
gazed  upon;  and  I  have  been  the  en- 
forced witness  to  a  severe  spanking 
administered  to  James  G.  Blaine. 

Furthermore,  faulty  as  the  names  of 
the  old  Indians  are,  the  bad  matter  is 
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rendered  much  worse  when  the  off- 
reservation  schools  take  it  into  their 
hands  to  rename  the  children  that 
come  in  with  names  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  parents.  In  1893 
seven  girls  went  from  the  Crow  reser- 
vation to  the  industrial  training  school 
it  Shaw,  Montana.  In  the  first 
column  below  are  the  names  of  the 
girls  when  on  the  reservation;  in  the 
second  column  are  the  names  recog- 
nized at  Fort  Shaw  school:— 

Clara  Bull-knows.  Clara  Harrison. 

Beatrice Beads-on-ankle.  Beatrice  B.  Hall. 
Katie  Dreamer.  (No  change.) 

Lilian  Bull-all-the-time.  Lilian  Boiufort  (intended 
Susie  Bear-lays-down  for  Bompard). 

plenty  (alias  Crow>.        Susie  Folsom. 
Minnie  Reed.  (No  change.) 

Blanche  Little-star.  Blanche  Brown. 

I  think  no  one  will  question  that  the 
names  given  the  girls  by  the  able  and 
successful  superintendent  of  Fort 
Shaw  are  better  than  the  reservation 
names.  It  is  also  a  satisfaction  to 
know  there  are  men  in  the  Indian  ser- 
vice who  have  correct  tastes  in  this 
matter.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
continually  that  tampering  with  their 
names  will  yet  cause  these  children 
endless  litigation,  perhaps  loss,  when 
the  question  of  inheritance  of  property 
comes  up.  When  old  Bull-all-the-time 
dies  Lilian  Bomfort  must  convince  the 
court  that  she  is  his  daughter  and  en- 
titled to  his  land.  The  fact  that  she 
does  not  bear  his  name  takes  away  the 
strongest  evidence  in  her  favor.  The 
fact  that  at  any  time  previous  to  mar- 
riage she  bore  any  other  name  than  his 
will  at  least  complicate  the  case. 
Changes  of  names  should  originate  on 
the  reservations.  The  parents'  names 
should  be  revised  first. 

In  the  early  English  and  contributing 
tongues  all  names  were  phrases,  ex- 
pressing some  peculiarity  of  the  person 
or  giving  his  location,  but  the  ideal  En- 
glish surname  of  to-day  is  a  meaning- 
less word  of  from  one  to  three  syl- 
lables. It  would  be  an  easy  matter  in 
constructing  names  for  Indians  to 
make  them  conform  to  this  ideal.  It  is 
best  to  obtain  the  family  name  by  an 
arbitrary   shortening  or  working  over 


of  the  Indian  name,  for  thereby  a  name 
is  procured  which  in  English  is  mean- 
ingless and,  generally,  euphoneous. 
Such  names  could  have  been  fixed 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, if  the  men  in  charge  at  that  time 
had  taken  the  pains  to  do  it.  And, 
while  I  do  not  wish  to  censure  the  men 
now  in  charge  at  the  various  schools 
and  agencies,  all  of  whom  have  come 
in  since  the  above  mistaken  schemes 
of  Indian  naming  were  set  on  foot,  I 
may  say  that  in  some  places  it  is  not 
too  late  even  now  to  make  changes 
either  forward  or  backward  to  the 
method  indicated  by  the  department. 
Wherever  change  can  be  made  it 
should  in  the  interest  of  decency  and 
humanity  be  done.  It  is  certain  that 
the  system,  or,  rather,  want  of  system, 
of  names  in  vogue  on  many  of  the  res- 
ervations, as  shown  above,  will  yet 
cause  the  Indians  great  trouble  in  the 
inheritance  of  property.  Such  trouble 
has  come  already  to  certain  tribes.  It 
will  come  to  the  others  by  and  by. 

From  "  Naming  the  Indians.*'    By  Frank  Terry. 


From  McClure's  Magazine. 
SKIPPER  IRESON. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, Rudyard  Kipling  gives  us  the 
true  story  of  "Flood  Ireson."  It  is 
concisely  as  I  had  heard  it  from  an 
old  Marblehead  mate  long  before  Whit- 
tier's  poem  was  published.  The  poet 
had  probably  not  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  anything  but  the  old  version 
which  he  put  into  rhyme.  That  story 
was  that  Skipper  Ireson  was  returning 
from  the  Banks  with  a  full  fare  when 
he  passed  a  capsized  schooner  with  the 
crew  clinging  to  her  bottom,  and  in- 
humanly left  them  to  their  fate.  They 
were,  however,  afterwards  taken  off 
by  another  vessel,  and  on  their  arrival 
in  port  reported  the  incident,  and  tnen 
Ireson' s  indignant  fellow-townsmen 
tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  put  him 
on  a  rail  stretched  fore  and  aft  in  a 
dory  that  was  mounted  on  wheels. 
The  women  dragged  him  through  the 
streets  and  over  to  Salem  while  he  was 
made  to  sing  this  dialect  song: — 
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Oi,  Flood  Oierson,  for  tellin'  a  loi 
Was  torred  and  feathered  above  rny  oi. 


From  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
SOME   NOTABLE   LETTERS. 

Oi,  Flood  Oierson,  for  leavin'  a  wrack  In  the  bewildering  maze  of  the  British 

Was  torred   and   feathered   all   over   my    Museum,  where  many  miles  of  shelves 

back.  and  cases  are  filled  with  world's  treas- 


Oi,  Flood  Oierson,  for  my  hord  hort 


ures,  there  is  one  little  room  that  at- 


Was  torred  and  feathered  and  cor'd  in  a    tracts  a  neater  number  of  visitors  than 

any  other.  The  crowds  that  throng 
about  the  cases  in  this  room  are  com- 
posed of  persons  of  curiously  diverse 
characteristics.  It  is  a  centre  of  inter- 
est for  scholars  and  literary  people,  and 
yet  seems  as  attractive  to  the  least 
learned  of  the  visitors.  This  is  the 
room  which  contains  the  department  of 


cort. 

Oi,  Flood  Oierson,  in  all  my  glory, 
Was  torred  and  feathered  and  cor'd  in  a 
dory. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  story  of  my  old 
mate,  when  the  poem  appeared  I  wrent 
down  to  Marblehead  and  called  upon 


Captain  Sam  Fabens,  who  is  still  living  autographs  and  manuscripts,  and  the 

there,  and  got  from  him  and  other  old  Measures  within  it  are  perhaps  the  most 

inhabitants,  somewhat  more  fully,  the  humanly  interesting  in  the  whole  mu- 

story  as  related  by  Kipling.    They  said  seum- 

it  was  all  true  about  the  tarring  and  Here  are  a11  manner  of  writings  by 

feathering  and  the  song,  but  that  the  the  hands  of  the  world's  great  men  of 

women  took  no  part  in  the     outrage,  many  ages  and  countries.    There  are 

The  truth  was,  they  said,  that  Ireson  Personal    letters   of   kings   and    popes, 

desired  to  take  off     the    shipwrecked  Queens,  ministers,  and  courtiers,  whose 

crew,  but  that  his  men,  who  were  sail-  uames  in  history,  in  story,  and  in  song 

ing  on  shares,  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  seem  not  to  stand  for  real  men  and 

into  port  and  to  forestall  the  market,  women,  but  rather  for  legendary  beings ; 

When  the    shipwrecked     crew     after-  and  these  letters  reveal  in  some  homely 

wards  arrived  and  told  the  tale  of  their  Phrase   or   bit   of   simple   sentiment   a 

being  deserted,  Ireson's  crew  laid  it  to  touch  of  human  nature  which  seems  to 

his  charge,  and  as  there  was  the  testi-  make  them    more  akin   to  those   who 


mony  of  a  dozen  to  one,  they  were  be- 
lieved with  the  readiness  that  sailors' 
evidence  is  often  credited  in  the  courts. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  has  lately 
transpired  in  the  case  of  the  "Herbert 
Fuller."  From  the  day  of  his  cruel 
persecution  poor  Ireson  was  hated  and 


curiously  scan  the  documents  to-day. 
Here  one  may  come,  as  it  seems,  to 
actual  acquaintance  with  the  most 
notable  of  the  characters  in  Shake- 
speare's historical  dramas,  and  get  a 
new  reading,  in  the  quaint  original,  of 
passages     in     his     works.      Here     are 


despised  in  Marblehea  \  deprived  of  barters  and  state  papers  that  tell  vol- 
his  position,  and  forced  to  eke  out  a  umes  of  history  in  a  few  lines;  letters 
scanty  living  by  fishing  in  a  small  boat  of  tne  £reat  religious  reformers,  of 
and  digging  clams  till  the  time  of  his  statesmen,  generals,  poets,  and  corn- 
death.  It  was  after  that,  and  wThen  it  P°sers.  These  autograph  documents, 
was  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  him,  many  of  them  letters  from  husband  to 
that  the  conscience-stricken  sailors,  as  wife  Qr  !<>ver  to  sweetheart,  show 
their  own  end  drew  nigh,  made  confes-  famous  personages  in  a  very  different 
sions  that  completely  exonerated  him.  "'^nt  from  that  in  which  they  are  com- 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks  (if  I  remember  monly  seen  in  the  pages  of  history, 
his  name  aright)  of  the  town  made  re-  There  is  one  letter  of  George  Wash- 
searches  similar  to  mine,  and  gave  ington's,  written  when  he  was  yet  a 
them  to  the  public.  The  Rev.  Dr.  eolonel  in  the  service  o>f  King  George 
Chadwick  of  Brooklyn,  a  Marblehead  ni-  xt  is  dated  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
man  himself,  also  corroborated  him.  August  28,  1758,   where   he  was  then 


From  "  A  Note  on  Skipper  Ireson."  Bv  John  Cod- 


camped,    in  command   of   the   English 
troops   engaged   in   operations   against 
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the  French,  and  is  addressed  to  Brig- 
adier-General H.  Bouquet.  He  com- 
plains of  the  inactivity,  of  which  "we 
are  all  of  us  most  heartily  tired  and 
sick,"  and  says,  "I  could  wish  most 
sincerely  that  our  rout  was  fixed,  that 
we  might  be  in  motion." 

1  nere  are  autographs  of  almost  all  the 
English  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in 
the  last  five  hundred  years.  The  sig- 
natures of  the  kings  who  figure  in 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  together  with 
those  of  many  of  the  dukes,  earls,  and 
other  nobles  who  tread  the  stage  with 
them,  are  to  be  seen,  and  in  many  In- 
stances in  documents  that  recall  some 
of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the 
plays. 

All  the  leading  characters  of  Shake- 
speare's "Henry  VIII."  are  represented 
by  autograph  letters.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Henry  to  "myne  awne  good 
Cardinall,"  written  in  March,  1518, 
when  Wolsey  was  at  the  summit  of  his 
greatness  and  in  highest  favor  with  the 
fickle  king.  "Surly  you  have  so  sub- 
stancyally  orderyd  our  maters  bothe  of 
this  syde  the  see  and  beyonde,"  wrote 
the  king,  "that  in  myne  oppynion 
lityll  or  no  thyng  can  be  addyd."  He 
signs  himself  "your  lovyng  master, 
Henry  R."  Close  beside  this  is  a  pa- 
thetic letter,  written  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey after  his  disgrace,  dated  March  9, 
1530,  to  Stephen,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  but  intended  for  the  king's 
eye,  in  which  he  says,  "I  trust  yt  wole 
now  please  his  Majeste  to  shewe  hys 
pety,  compassyon,  and  bowntuose  good- 
nes  towardes  me  without  sufferyng  me 
any  leynger  to  lye  langwyshyng  and 
consumyng  awey  throwth  thys  myn 
extreme  sorowe  and  hevynes."  The 
letter  is  subscribed,  "with  the  rude  hand 
of  your  dayly  bedysman,  T.  Cardinalis 
Ebor." 

There  is  an  affectionate  motherly 
letter  from  the  wronged  Queen  Kath- 
erineto  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary, 
expressing  pleasure  at  the  daughter's 
success  in  her  studies,  and  telling  her 
that  "it  shal  be  a  grete  comfort  to  me  to 
see  you  kepe  your  Latten  and  fayer 
writing  and  all."  It  is  signed  "Your 
loving  mother.  Katherina  the  qwene." 


Beside  this  is  a  letter  from  Anne  Boleyn 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey  concerning  her  com- 
ing marriage  to  Henry  VIII.,  thanking 
the  cardinal  "for  the  grete  Payn  and 
travell  that  your  grace  doth  take  in 
stewdying  by  your  wysdome  and  gret 
dylygens  how  to  bryng  to  pas  honerably 
the  gretyst  welth  that  is  possible  to 
come  to  any  creatour  lyvyng,"  and 
promising  "that  after  this  matter  is 
brought  to  pas  you  shall  fynd  me,  as  I 
am  bownd  in  the  meane  tym,  to  owe  you 
my  servyse,  and  then  looke  what  thyng 
in  this  world  I  can  inmagen  to  do  you 
pleasor  in,  you  shall  fynd  me  the 
gladdyst  woman  in  the  world  to  do 
yt." 

There  are  two  notable  letters  written 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  show  the 
great  commoner  in  different  lights. 
One  is  to  Lord  Fairfax,  announcing  the 
capture  or  Wexford,  and  in  it  he  says, 
"The  Lord  shewes  us  great  mercye 
heere,  indeed  Hee,  Hee  only,  gave  this 
strong  town  of  Wexford  into  our 
handes."  The  other  letter  is  to  his 
"lovinge  wife,"  in  which,  after  speaking 
affectionately  of  several  members  of  his 
family,  he  beseeches  her  to  "minde 
poore  Bettie  of  the  Lords  late  great 
mercye,"  and  continues.  "Oh,  I  desire 
her  not  only  to  seeke  the  Lord  in  her 
necessitye,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth  to 
turne  to  the  Lord  and  to  keepe  close  to 
him."  The  handwriting  is  small,  clear, 
and  regular. 

A  curious  pair  of  documents  are 
counter-proclamations  by  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  Queen  Mary,  both  announcing 
their  succession  to  the  throne  of  En- 
gland. The  one  by  Lady  Jane  Grey  is 
dated  from  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
requires  allegiance  against  the  "fayned 
and  untrewe  clayme  of  the  Lady  Marye, 
bastard  daughter  of  our  great  uncle 
Henry  th'eight."  It  is  signed  "Jane, 
the  Quene."  Mary's  proclamation  de- 
nounces "the  ladie  Jane,  a  quene  of  a 
new  and  pretie  Invencion."  There  are 
other,  pathetic  letters  by  Lady  Jane, 
written  from  her  prison  in  the  Tower, 
all  of  which  she  signs  "Jane,  t!ie 
Quene." 

From  "  In  the  .Manuscript   Room  of  the  British 
Museum,"  By  D.  C.  Macdonald. 


READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


GRUL'S  HOUR. 

Though  we  were  in  a  hot  haste  to 
get  away,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
first  to  bury  the  dead  Indian,  lest  a  hue 
and  cry  should  be  raised  that  might  in- 
volve and  delay  us.  With  my  paddle, 
therefore,  I  dug  him  a  shallow  grave 
in  the  soft  mud  at  the  edge  of  the  tide, 
which  was  then  on  the  ebb.  This 
meagre  inhumation  completed,  I 
smoothed  the  surface  as  best  I  could 
with  my  paddle;  and  then  we  set  off, 
resting  easy  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
next  tide  would  smooth  down  all 
traces  of  the  work. 

It  was  by  this  close  upon  sunset,  and 
I  felt  a  little  hesitation  as  to  what  we 
had  best  do.  I  had  no  wish  to  run 
through  the  settlement  till  after  dark, 
nor  was  I  anxious  to  push  on  against 
the  furious  ebb  of  the  des  Saumons. 
against  which  the  strongest  paddlers 
could  make  slow  headway.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  get  out  of  the  creek  before 
the  water  should  quite  forsake  us:  and, 
moreover,  Mizpah  was  in  a  fever  of 
haste  to  be  gone.  She  kept  gazing 
about  as  if  she  expected  the  savage  to 
rise  from  his  muddy  grave  and  point  at 
her.  We  ran  out  of  the  creek,  there- 
fore, and  were  instantly  caught  in  the 
great  current  of  the  river.  I  suffered 
it  to  sweep  us  down  for  half  a  mile, 
having  noted  on  the  way  up  a  cluster 
of  haystacks  in  an  angle  of  the  dyke. 
Coming  to  these,  I  pushed  ashore  at 
once,  carried  the  canoe  up,  and  found 
that  the  place  was  one  where  we  might 
rest  secure.  Here  we  ate  our  black 
bread  and  drank  new  milk,  for  there 
were  many  cattle  pasturing  on  the 
aftermath,  and  some  of  the  cows  had 
not  yet  gone  home  to  milking.  Then, 
hiding  the  canoe  behind  the  dyke,  and 
ourselves  between  the  stacks,  in  great 
weariness  we  sought  our  sleep. 

There  was  no  hint  of  dawn  in  the 
sky  when  I  awoke  with  a  start;  but  the 
constellations  had  swung  so  wide  an 
arc  that  I  knew  morning  was  close  at 
hand.  There  was  a  hissing  clamor  in 
the  river-bed   which  told   me  the   tide 


was  coming  in.  That,  doubtless,  was 
the  change  which  had  so  swiftly 
aroused  me.  I  went  to  the  other  side 
of  the  stack,  where  Mizpah  lay  with 
her  cheek  upon  her  arm,  her  hair  fallen 
adorably  about  her  neck.  Touching 
her  forehead  softly  with  my  hand,  I 
whispered: — 

"Come,  comrade,  the  tide  has 
turned!"  Whereupon  she  sat  up 
quietly,  as  if  this  were  for  her  the  most 
usual  of  awakenings,  and  began  to  ar- 
range her  hair.  I  went  out  upon  the 
shadowy  marsh  and  soon  accomplished 
a  second  theft  of  new  milk,  driving  the 
tranquil  cow  which  furnished  it  into 
the  corner  behind  the  stacks,  that  our 
dairy  might  be  the  more  conveniently 
at  hand.  Our  fast  broken  (and  though 
I  hinted  nought  of  it  to  Mizpah,  I 
found  black  bread  growing  monoto- 
nous), I  carried  the  canoe  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  tide.  But  Mistress  Miz- 
pah's  daintiness  revolted  at  the  mud, 
whereupon  she  took  off  her  moccasins 
and  stockings  before  she  came  to  it, 
and  I  caught  a  gleam  of  slim  white 
feet  at  the  dewy  edge  of  the  grass. 
When  I  had  carried  down  the  paddles, 
pole,  and  baggage,  I  found  her  stand- 
ing in  a  quandary.  She  could  not  get 
into  the  canoe  with  that  sticky  clay 
clinging  to  her  feet,  and  there  was  no 
place  where  she  could  sit  down  to 
wash  them.  Carelessly  enough  (though 
my  heart  the  while  trembled  within 
me),  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  her. 
saying:— 

"Lean  on  me,  comrade,  and  then  you 
can  manage  it  all  right." 

And  so  it  was  that  she  managed  it: 
and  so  indifferently  did  I  cast  my  eyes 
about,  now  at  the  breaking  dawn,  now 
at  the  swelling  tide,  that  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  deemed  that  I  saw  not  or 
cared  not  at  all  how  white  and  slender 
and  shapely  were  her  feet! 

In  few  minutes  we  were  afloat,  going 
swiftly  on  the  tide.  The  sky  was  all 
saffron  as  we  slipped  through  the  set- 
tlement, and  a  fairy  glow  lay  upon  the 
white  cottages.      The  banks  on  either 
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hand  took  on  the  ineffable  hues  of  pol- 
ished nacre.  To  the  door  of  one  cot- 
tage, close  by  the  water,  came  a  man 
yawning,  and  hailed  us.  But  I  flung 
back  a  mere  "Bon  jow,"  and  sped  on. 
Not  till  the  settlement  was  out  of  sight 
behind  us,  not  till  the  cross  on  the  spire 
of  the  village  was  quite  cut  off  from 
view,  did  I  drop  to  the  even  pace  of  our 
day-long  journeying.  When  at  length 
we  got  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tide, 
des  Saumons  was  a  shallow,  sparkling, 
singing  stream,  its  bed  aglow  with 
ruddy-colored  rocks.  Here  I  laid  aside 
my  paddle  and  thrust  the  canoe  on- 
wards by  means  of  my  long  pole  of 
white  spruce,  while  Mizpah  had  nought 
to  do  but  lean  back  and  watch  the 
shores  creep  by. 

At  the  head  of  tide  we  had  stopped 
to  drink  and  to  breathe  a  little.  And 
there,  seeing  an  old  man  working  in 
front  of  a  solitary  cabin,  I  had  deemed 
it  safe  to  approach  him  and  purchase  a 
few  eggs.  After  this  we  kept  on  till 
an  hour  past  noon,  when  I  stopped  in 
a  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a 
perpendicular  cliff  of  red  rock  some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height.  Here 
was  a 'thicket  wherein  we  might  hide 
both  the  canoe  and  ourselves  if  neces- 
sary. The  canoe  I  hid  at  once,  that  be- 
ing' a  matter  of  the  more  time.  Then 
we  both  set  ourselves  to  gathering  dry 
sticks,  for  it  seemed  to  me  we  might 
here  risk  the  luxury  of  a  fire,  with  a 
dinner  of  roasted  eggs. 

We  had  gathered  but  a  handful  or 
two,  when  I  heard  a  crashing  in  the 
underbrush  at  the  top  of  the  cliff;  and 
in  a  second,  catching  Mizpah  by  the 
hand,  I  had  dragged  her  into  hiding. 
Through  a  screen  of  dark  and  drooping 
hemlock  boughs  we  gazed  intently  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff —and  I  noted,  with- 
out thinking  worth  while  to  remedy  my 
oversight,  that  I  had  forgotten  to  re- 
lease Mizpah's  hand. 

The  crashing  noise,  mingled  with 
some  outcries  of  rage  and  fear,  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes.  Then  there 
was  silence;  and  I  saw  at  the  brink  a 
pointed  cap  stuck  full  of  feathers,  ana 
the  glare  of  a  black  and  yellow  cloak. 
••Grul!"  I  whispered,  in  astonishment; 


and  I  felt  an  answering  surprise  in  the 
tightened  clasp  of  Mizpah's  hand. 

A  moment  more  and  Grul  peered 
over  the  brink,  scrutinizing  the  upper 
and  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  He 
held  a  coil  of  rope,  one  end  of  which  he 
had  made  fast  to  a  stout  birch-tree 
which  leaned  well  out  over  the  edge. 

"What  is  he  going  to  do?"  murmured 
Mizpah.  with  wide  eyes. 

"We'll  soon  see!"  said  I,  marvelling 
mightily. 

The  apparition  vanished  for  some 
minutes,  then  suddenly  reappeared 
close  to  the  brink.  He  carried,  as 
lightly  as  if  it  had  been  a  bundle  of 
straw,  the  body  of  a  man,  so  bound 
about  with  many  cords  as  to  remind  me 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  fly  in  the 
death  wrappings  of  some  black  and 
yellow  spider.  To  add  to  the  sem- 
blance, the  victim  was  dressed  in  black, 
—and  a  closer  scrutiny  showed  that  he 
was  a  priest. 

"It  is  the  Black  Abb6,  none  other," 
I  murmured,  in  a  kind  of  awe;  while 
Mizpah  shrank  closer  to  my  side  with 
a  sense  of  impending  tragedies.  "Grul 
has  come  to  his  revenge!"  I  added. 

In  a  business  fashion  Grul  knotted 
the  end  of  his  coil  of  rope  about  the 
prisoner's  body,  the  feathers  and  flow- 
ers in  his  cap,  meanwhile,  nodding 
with  a  kind  of  satisfied  rhythm.  Then 
he  lowered  the  swathed  and  helpless 
but  silently  writhing  figure  a  little  way 
from  the  brink,  governing  the  rope 
with  ease  by  means  of  a  half-twist 
about  a  jutting  stump.  There  was 
something  indescribably  terrifying  in 
the  sight  of  the  fettered  form  swinging 
over  the  deep,  with  shudderings  and 
twi stings,  and  the  safe  edge  not  a  yard 
length  above  him.  I  pitied  him  in 
spite  of  myself;  and  I  put  a  hand  over 
Mizpah's  eyes  that  she  might  not  see 
what  was  coming.  But  she  pushed  my 
hand  away,  and  stared  in  a  fascina- 
tion. 

For  some  moments  Grul  gazed  down 
in  silence  upon  his  victim. 

I  fancied  I  caught  the  soul-piercing 
flame  of  his  mad  eyes;  but  this  was 
doubtless  due  to  my  imagination  rather 
than  to  the   excellence  of  my   vision. 
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Suddenly  the  victim,  his  fortitude  giv- 
ing way  with  the  sense  of  the  deadly 
gulf  beneath  him,  and  with  the  pitiless 
inquisition  of  that  gaze  bent  down 
upon  him,  broke  out  into  wild  plead- 
ings, desperate  entreaties,  screams  of 
anguished  fear,  till  I  myself  trembled 
at  it,  and  Mizpah  covered  her  ears. 

"Oh,  stop  it!  save  him!"  she  whis- 
pered to  me,  with  white  lips.  But  I 
shook  my  head.  I  could  not  reach  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  And  moreover,  I  had 
small  doubt  that  Grill's  vengeance  was 
just.  Nevertheless,  had  I  been  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff  instead  of  the  bottom,  I 
had  certainly  put  a  stop  to  it. 

After  listening  for  some  moments, 
with  a  sort  of  pleasant  attention,  to  the 
victim's  ravings,  Grill  lay  flat,  thrust 
his  head  and  shoulders  far  out  over  the 
brink,  and  reached  down  a  long  arm. 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  a  knife  in  his  dart- 
ing hand;  and  I  drew  a  quick  breath  of 
relief. 

"That  ends  it,"  said  I;  and  I  shifted 
my  position,  which  I  had  not  done,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  for  an  eternity.  The 
victim's  screaming  had  ceased  before 
the  knife  touched  him. 

But  I  was  vastly  mistaken  in  think- 
ing it  the  end. 

"He  has  not  killed  him,"  muttered 
Mizpah. 

And  then  I  saw  that  Grul  had  merely 
cut  the  cord  which  bound  his  captive's 
hands.  The  abbe  was  swiftly  freeing 
himself;  and  Grul,  meanwhile,  was 
lowering  him  down  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
When  the  unhappy  captive  had  de- 
scended perhaps  twenty  feet,  his  tor- 
mentor secured  the  rope,  and  again  lay 
down  with  his  head  and  shoulders  lean- 
ing over  the  brink,  his  hands  playing 
carelessly  with  the  knife. 

The  abbe  with  many  awkward  ges- 
tures, presently  got  his  limbs  free,  and 
the  cord  which  had  enwound  him  fell 
trailing  like  a  snake  to  the  cliff  foot. 
Then,  with  clawing  hands  and  sprawl- 
ing feet,  ne  clutched  at  the  smooth,  in- 
exorable rock,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
getting  a  foothold.  It  was  pitiful  to 
see  his  mad  struggles,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  face  above  looking  down  upon 
them  with  unimpassioned  interest,  till 


at  last,  exhausted,  the  poor  wretch 
ceased  to  struggle,  and  looked  up  at  his 
persecutor  with  the  silence  of  despair. 

Presently  Grul  spoke,— for  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  we  knew. 

"You  know  me,  Monsieur  l'Abbe,  I 
suppose,"  he  remarked,  in  tone  of 
placid  courtesy. 

"I  know  you,  Francois  de  Grill," 
came  the  reply,  gasped  from  a  dry 
mouth. 

"Then  further  explanation,  I  think 
you  will  allow,  is  not  needed.  I  will 
bid  you  farewell,  and  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney," went  on  the  same  civil  modula- 
tions of  Grill's  voice.  At  the  same 
moment  he  reached  down  with  his 
shining  blade  as  if  to  sever  the 
rope. 

"I  did  not  do  it!  I  did  not  do  it!" 
screamed  the  abbe,  once  more  clutch- 
ing convulsively  at  the  smooth  rock. 
"I  swear  to  you  by  all  the  saints!" 

Grill  examined  the  edge  of  his  knife. 
He  tested  it  with  his  thumb.  I  saw 
him  glance  along  it  critically.  Then 
he  touched  it,  ever  so  lightly,  to  the 
rope,  so  that  a  single  strand  parted. 

"Swear  to  me,"  he  ©aid,  in  the  mild- 
est voice,  "swear  to  me,  Monsieur 
l'Abb6,  that  you  had  no  part  in  it. 
Swear  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Monsieur 
l'Abbe!" 

But  the  abb6  was  silent. 

"Swear  me  that  oath  now,  good 
abb6,"  repeated  the  voice,  with  a  kind 
of  courteous  insistence. 

"I  will  not  swear!"  came  the  ghastly 
whisper  in  reply. 

At  this  an  astonishing  change  passed 
over  the  face  that  peered  down  from 
the  brink.  Its  sane  tranquillity  became 
a  very  paroxysm  of  rage.  The  gro- 
tesque cap  was  dashed  aside,  and  Grill 
sprang  to  his  feet,  waving  his  arms, 
stamping  and  leaping,  his  gaudy  cloak 
a-flutter,  his  long  white  hair  and  beard 
twisting  as  if  with  a  sentient  fury  of 
their  own.  He  was  so  close  upon  the 
brink  that  I  held  my  breath,  expecting 
him  to  be  plunged  headlong.  But  all  at 
once  the  paroxysm  died  out  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun;  and  throwing 
himself  down  in  his  former  position, 
Grill  once  more  touched  the  knife  edge 
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to  the  rape,   severing  fibre 
slowly,  slowly. 

With  the  first  touch  upon  the  rope 
rose  the  abb6's  voice  again,  but  no 
longer  in  vain  entreaty  and  coward 
wailings.  I  listened  with  a  great  awe, 
and  a  sob  broke  from  Mizpah's  lips. 
It  was  the  prayer  for  the  passing  soul. 
We  hoard  it  poured  forth  in  steady 
tones  but  swift,  against  the  blank  face 
of  the  cliff.  And  we  waited  to  see  the 
rope  divided  at  a  stroke. 

But  to  our  astonishment,  Grul  sprang 
to  his  feet  again,  in  another  fury,  and 
filing  aside  his  knife.  With  twitching 
hands  he  loosened  the  rope  and  began 
lowering  his  victim  rapidly,  till,  within 
some  twenty  feet  of  the  bottom,  the 
abbe  found  a  footing  and  stopped. 
Then  Grill  tossed  the  whole  rope  down 
upon  him. 

"Go!"  he  cried  in  his  chanting,  bell- 
like  tones.  '"The  cup  of  your  iniquity 
is  not  yet  full.  You  shall  not  die  till 
your  soul  is  so  black  in  every  part  that 
you  will  go  down  straight  into  hell!" 
And  turning  abruptly,  he  vanished. 

The  Black  Abbe,  as  if  seized  with  a 
faintness,  leaned  against  the  rock  for 
some  minutes.  Then,  freeing  himself 
from  the  rope,  he  climbed  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  and  moved  off  slowly 
by  the  water's  edge  toward  Cobequid. 
We  trembled  lest  he  should  see  us,  or 
the  canoe,— I  having  no  stomach  for  an 
attack  upon  one  who  had  just  gone 
through  so  dreadful  a  torment.  But 
his  face,  neck,  ears,  were  like  a  sweat- 
ing candle;  and  his  contracted  eyes 
seemed  scarce  to  see  the  ground  before 
his  feet. 

•'Seemed,"  I  say.  Yet  even  in  this 
supreme  moment,  he  tricked  me. 

From  "  The  Forge  in  the  Forest."    By  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts:  Lamson,  Woltfe  &  Co.  Publishers. 


Recollections  of  Walt  Whitman 

by     fibre, 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WALT  WHITMAN. 

Mr.  Whitman,  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  me,  never  seemed  particularly  se- 
cretive; still  he  was  shrewd.  He  never 
gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was 
trying    to    hide    anything.      He    spoke 


slowly — very  slowly  at  times,  but  this 
was  not  affectation;  it  was  merely  that 
he  was  formulating  his  ideas  into 
speech.  At  other  times  when  on  sub- 
jects he  had  thought  over,  he  spoke 
ratner  quickly  and  with  freedom.  He 
thought  slowly,  but  impressions  were 
quickly  made.  His  mind  worked  on  a 
clear  perceptive  basis,  but  deductions 
resulted  slowly.  Because  he  thought  a 
thing  and  announced  it,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  a  crime  in  others  not  to  think 
as  he  did  or  believe  as  he  did.  He  was 
sensitive,  but  not  egotistically  so.  Un- 
fair criticism  of  his  work  caused  him 
little,  if  any,  mental  trouble.  Unfair 
and  unjust  criticism  of  himself  cut  him 
and  hurt  his  pride. 

Mr.  Whitman,  in  his  home,  in  my 
house  at  my  table,  or  anywhere,  never 
by  word,  sign,  or  act,  gave  me  an  im- 
pression that  he  considered  himself  a 
great  man,  or  as  trying  to  be  one,  or  as 
posing  as  one,  or  that  he  was  excep- 
tional among  men.  He  acted  naturally, 
as  other  men  act,  and  distinctly  and 
emphatically  refused  to  be  flattered. 
Still  he  moved  in  his  own  orbit  and  pre- 
served at  all  times  his  distinct  person- 
ality. Like  other  men  and  workers,  he 
sometimes  intimated  that  he  thought 
he  could  be  useful  to  others  by  the  use 
of  his  pen. 

He  had  a  love  of  humor.  I  never 
heard  him  attempt  to  tell  a  story,  but 
he  was  fond  of  hearing  others  tell  them. 
He  chuckled  and  smiled  at  a  humorous 
story.  No  one  ever  attempted  to  tell  a 
vulgar  one  in  his  presence. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Whitman  had  a  love  for 
riding  on  ferry  boats,  street  cars  and 
omnibuses.  His  love  of  nature  fostered 
this,  besides,  while  in  motion  on  them, 
things  about  came  into  view  and  he 
thus  saw  a  constant  panorama.  He 
liked  change.  He  haunted  the  Dela- 
ware River  front  about  Camden  for 
years.  He  had  a  pass  on  the  ferry 
boat,  thanks  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  and  on  their  several  roads 
to  Atlantic  City.  Of  moonlight  nights. 
I  used  to  go  down  to  the  Market  Street 
ferry,  and  wait  for  the  boat  on  which 
Mr.  Whitman  would  be  riding.  Of 
course  there  was  no  engagement  as  to 
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time,  but  when  1  lnul  leisure  of  a  moon- 
light night  I  knew  where  to  find  him. 
When  he  would  come  aboard  of  the  boat 
he  would  call  out  cheerily  to  the  boat- 
hands,  all  of  whom  he  knew  by  name, 
"Howdy,  boys,  howdy!"  As  a  curious 
fact,  lame  as  he  was,  he  preferred 
standing  by  the  boat  rail  or  leaning  over 
it  to  sitting  down.  When  he  reached 
the  Philadelphia  side  of  the  river  the 
hill  at  Market  Street  would  require 
twenty  minutes  to  climb.  He  did  this 
for  exercise.  When  we  would  part  he 
would  say:  "Good-night;  good-night!  It 
has  been  a  good  meeting." 

...  I  used  to  see  a  spotted  coach-dog 
and  a  cat  about  his  house.  They  both 
seemed  to  have  an  understanding  with 
him;  at  all  events,  they  were  all  on  good 
terms.  The  dog  and  cat  would  sit  at 
his  feet  and  peer  into  his  face  by  the 
hour.  Sometimes  he  would  throw  a 
ball  of  cord  or  cotton  twine  on  the  floor 
and  the  cat  would  roll  it  back  to  him. 
This  he  and  she  would  do  for  hours  at 
a  time.  He  would  sit  three  or  four 
hours  with  this  cat  and  the  ball  of 
twine  for  his  companion,  and  not  speak 
a  word.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  would 
pick  up  a  pen  (one  was  always  at  hand 
on  the  window  sill)  and  write  for  a  time 
on  a  tablet  which  lay  upon  his  knee. 
He  sometimes  wrote  on  scraps  of  paper, 
on  the  inside  of  envelopes  addressed  to 
him,  on  the  backs  or  on  unwritten  por- 
tions of  letters  received  by  him.  and  on 
paper  received  around  packages;  in 
tact,  on  anything  that  would  carry  ink. 
His  manuscript  was  like  Joseph's  coat, 
of  many  colors.  Sometimes  he  used 
half-a-dozen  kinds  of  paper  on  which  to 
complete  one  poem— a  verse  or  two  on 
each,  and  then  he  would  pin  them  to- 
gether. His  poems  he  worked  over  and 
over  again.  He  would  roll  a  completed 
poem,  or  a  book,  or  an  article,  up,  wrap 
it  about  with  a  piece  of  twine,  and 
throw  it  in  the  corner  of  his  room.  In 
his  bedroom  were  packages  of  manu- 
scripts in  baskets,  in  bundles,  or  in  piles. 
Some  of  them  were  mixed  up  with  the 
lot  of  short,  cut  pine  wood,  which  he 
kept  to  fire  up  his  sheet-iron  stove.  He 
used  the  crook  on  his  cane  to  hook  out 
what  he  wanted  from  the  pile  on  the 
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floor.  Usually,  before  sending  a  poem 
or  a  manuscript  to  a  paper,  or  away,  he 
had  it  set  up  in  type  and  sent  it  to  the 
publisher  printed.  I  asked  him  who  did 
this  work  for  him.  He  laughed  and 
answered,  "Oh,  an  old  fellow  of  my 
acquaintance."  I  often  wrondered  if  he 
did  not  go  to  a  case  somewhere  in  Cam- 
den and  set  them  up  himself.  In  most 
cases  he. used  a  pen— a  huge  Gillott  or 
Falcon,  but  sometimes  a  pencil. 

Mr.  Whitman  worked  in  a  desultory 
manner.  For  days  he  would  not  write. 
He  received  and  read  many  newspapers 
and  current  miscellany,  including  mag- 
azines. He  cut  slips  from  newspapers 
or  periodicals,  put  them  away,  and  used 
them  in  many  cases  for  subjects.  He 
would  pin  them  to  bits  of  paper  and 
make  notes  of  them.  He  read  very  few 
books.  I  asked  him  why.  He  replied. 
"A  man  who  wants  to  have  original 
ideas  wants  to  let  other  people's  alone." 
Sometimes  poets  sent  him  copies  of 
their  books.  Many  of  these  he  gave 
away,  with  his  autograph.  I  carried  an 
offer  to  him  for  a  poem  of  three  verses, 
on  "The  Mill,"  for  a  monthly  industrial 
publication.  He  was  to  receive  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  it.  He  told  me,  when  I 
asked  him  to  hurry  it  up,  as  the  people 
wanted  it,  that  he  had  tried,  and  tried 
again,  but  that  it  wouldn't  come.  '"You 
know,  in  writing  poetry,  the  machine 
won't  always  work.  Mine  won't  in  this 
case,  and  usually  I  have  to  wait  until 
it  does."  The  poem  was  never  written. 
He  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  thor- 
oughly honest  in  whatever  he  did. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Whitman,  for  many  years 
prior  to  1SG2.  had  been  a  noticeable 
figure  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  as  an 
outside  stage  or  omnibus  rider,  and  al- 
ways, no  matter  what  kind  of  weather. 
by  the  driver's  side  (omnibuses  did  not 
leave  Broadway,  New  York,  until 
about  1881),  so  he  was  a  familiar  figure, 
and  was  pointed  out  as  the  author  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass."  Mr.  Whitman's 
love  of  nature  and  out-of-door  life,  and 
the  moving  panorama  on  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  would  naturally  suggest 
to  him  an  outside  seat  with  a  stage 
driver.  I  chatted  with  him  about  this 
odd    fancy.    "I    suppose,"    he    replied, 
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door  life  of  mine  kind  of  educated  me- 
at least  I  became  a  familiar  figure,  but 
I  never  had  any  such  intention  or  pur- 
pose. I  enjoyed  it  and  never  thought  of 
anything  else  in  connection  with  it.*' 

From  "Walt  Whitman,  The  3lan."     By  Thomas 
Donaldson.   Francis  P.  Harper,  Publisher 


"my  liking  for  and  association  with 
Stage  drivers,  car  drivers  (Pete  Doyle, 
my  friend,  was  a  ear  driven  and  boat 
hands  attracted  and  attracts  attention 
and  produces  inquiries.  Stage  drivers 
were,  as  a  rule,  strong  men  mentally  as 
well  as  physically.  Some  were  edu- 
cated, some  uot;  bin   those  who  were 

competent  to  drive  a  stage  for  a  length  

of  time  on  such  a  street  as  Broadway. 
New  York,   for  instance,   were  men  of 

character   and    individuality.       It    took  HIS  MAGNIFICENCE  RETURNS. 

much  skill  to  tool  a  bus  or  stage  on  Meanwhile  His  Magnificence  was 
Broadway.  Usually  they  were  intelli-  picking  his  way  along  the  boririt :  not 
gent  and  up  with  current  gossip  and  swearing  overmuch  at  the  ruts  and  the 
DeWB,  and  were  rugged  types.  Persons  puddles:  nor  yet  letting  his  heart  beat 
who  sat  by   them   on   the   box   chatted    swiftly  because  of  the  surprise  lie  was 


with   them,   gave   them    money,    cigars. 
Clothes,  theatre  and  opera   tickets,  and 

favored  them  in  many  ways.    They  be- 


about  to  spring  on  his  old  mother,  not 
even  raising  his  head  that  he  might 
look   out    over    the    holds   or      catch     a 


came    familiar    with    public    men.    and  glimpse  of  the  home  of  his  youth  there 

were   local   historians.     Many   of    them  [n  front.    Why  should  he  look?    Did  he 

had  learned  to  think,  and  could  express  not  know  that  the   lane   he   was   step- 

themselves    with    vigor   and    ability.     I  pjng  through  and  the  fields  around  him 

liked  an  open-air  life,  and  while  I  rode  and   the   house   before   him.    were   just 

with   these   men   and   listened    to    their  as  they  had  ever  been  and  just  as  they 

talks.   I  could  reflect,  observe,  and  ab-  would  ever  remain?     Yes:  and   for  the 

sorb.     I  rode  with  them  in  all  weathers,  rest,    was    he    not    walking      with      Ins 

fair  and  foul,  and  this  made  them  like  thoughts? 


me.  When  they  were  injured  or  sick  I 
used  to  go  to  see  them  at  their  homes  or 
in  the  hospitals.  I  found  them  gener- 
ous, frank,  and  friendly.     Some  of  them 


Bessie's  married,  he  kept  thinking, 
Bessie's  married;  and  his  little  heart 
was  glad.  For  the  last  time  but  one 
that     day,     he   was    His   Magnificence 


used  to  keep  an  extra  cushion  to  put  on  every  inch  of  him.  Trouble  had  fled, 
my  seat  when  I  got  on  top.  Others  He  could  enjoy  himself  now;  air  his 
would  do  me  some  little  kindness.  The  splendor  about  the  country;  do  some- 
passengers  on  the  buses,  or  stages  they  thing  for  his  people;  betake  himself  to 
were  called,  used  to  push  their  fare  up  his  own   country   when  he  felt  so  dis- 


til rough  a  round  hole  in  the  front  of  the 
stage  top.  The  driver  would  take  it 
and  hand  back  the  change,  if  any  was 


posed.    He   thanked    his   maker   Bessie 
was   married. 
How  was  it  he  had  never  heard?    His 


required:   but  in  later  days   the  stage    brother  had  written     once     or     twice, 


company  put  the  change  in  small  paper 
envelopes.    When  the  bell  would  ring  I 


without    saying   anything.       How   was 
it?    Oh,    forgot    perhaps,— or    felt    that 


used  to  reach  around  and  collect  the  the  news  would  be  of  no  interest.  She 
fare.  The  passengers  rang  the  bell,  had  been  married  for  years,  Xed  said. 
Oh.  I  was  famous  for  this.  The  driver  For  years!  Ha!  how  soon  she  had  for- 
was  much  aided  by  this  collecting  gotten  him!  Woman!  Constancy! 
especially  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  I  Bah!  He  had  not  married— no!  H<  had 
obtained  much  knowledge  from  these  come  back  single— yes!  And  perhaps 
men.  and  learned  to  have  a  sympathy 
for  them.  Sometimes  they  were  in- 
jured. As  soon  as  I  missed  one  I  in- 
quired for  him.  and  when  injured.  1 
went  at  once  to  him.  .  .  .  This  out-of- 


had  she  been  single  and  clean,  and  de- 
cent, and  not  vulgar,  and  had  not  gone 
off  too  much,  he  might— who  knew? 
Ah!  if  she  only  knew— great  Scott!— 
only     knew     what     she     had     missed. 
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Missed  him— missed  Chicago,  and 
wealth,  and  position,  and  all  the  rest! 
If  she  only  knew— yes,  and  she  should 
know,  soon  too,  what  her  hurry  and 
promise-breaking  had  done  for  her. 
Yes,  siree! 

By  this  His  Magnificence  had  steered 
himself  safely  up  the  boreen,  and  had 
passed  the  gate,  just  then  lying 
wrecked  on  the  ditch  against  the  hedge, 
which  on  rare  occasions  had  been 
known  to  keep  goats  and  swine  from 
invading  the  precincts  of  the  home  of 
all  the  Burkes.  Was  he  magnificent 
still?  Hardly.  Twenty  yards  off  was 
his  old  mother.  Did  his  heart  leap 
even  now?  Perhaps  so,— one  thinks 
not. 

He  crossed  the  noisome  track  which 
lay  between  the  unsightliness  of  the 
byre  on  the  one  hand  and  the  unsavori- 
ness  of  the  dunghill  on  the  other,  dain- 
tily stepped  through  the  hens  and 
ducks  over  the  dirty-puddled  yard,  and 
came  to  the    door  of  his  old  home. 

At  the  threshold  he  paused  and 
looked  round.  Just  the  same— just  the 
same— dirt,  slatternliness,  poverty,— 
the  Burkes  were  ever  good-for-noth- 
ings. He  was,  he  reflected,  the  only 
well-doer  oi*  them  all.    Pah! 

lie  lifted  the  latch,  and  poked  his 
head  into  the  smoke. 

''Mrs.  Burke!"  he  shouted.  "Does 
Mrs.   Burke  live  here?" 

"Who's  that?"  came  back.  'Who  are 
ye?" 

'"A  Strainger,"  said  Tommy.  "Are 
you  Mrs.  Burke?" 

"Vis  vis."  said  his  mother  as  she 
came  towards  the  door.  "Why— why- 
why—  Ah  God!  ah  God!  it's  Tommy— 
ah  me  son,  me  son!     Aw— aw— aw!" 

The  next  moment  a  pair  of  old  yel- 
low arms  were  round  His  Magnificence, 
and  willy-nilly  he  was  dragged  by  the 
neck  into  the  smoke  and  gloom  of  the 
home  of  his  ancestors.  Really,  it 
served  His  Magnificence  right. 

One  can  hardly  say  that  Tommy  was 
happy  as  he  sat  one  side  of  the  hearth- 
stone. In  a  straight-backed  armchair, 
staring  gloomily  at  the  black  tea- 
drawer  boiling  on  the  coals  and  the 
bacon  sizzling  on  the  pan— Oh,  what  a 


dinner!  thought  he— whilst  his  old 
mother  held  his  hand,  crooned  over 
him,  and  by  the  score  showered  on  him 
questions  about  himself  and  his  wel- 
fare. 

He  answered  dolefully,  evasively, 
how  could  he  answer  otherwise,  sitting 
in  such  a  den,  surrounded  by  such  pov- 
erty, choked  by  such  smoke,  all  the 
time  very  well  aware  that  his  splendor 
was  down  in  the  dirt,— down  in  the  dirt 
with  his  own  mother,  where  he  had 
been  born,  and  where,  all  the  years  of 
his  well-doing,  he  had  suffered  his 
mother  to  remain? 

How  could  he  talk  freely  to  her  of  his 
wealth  and  his  trade  and  his  friends? 
His  moral  perception  was  not  very  deli- 
cate: but  it  was  sufficiently  awake  to 
give  him  the  impression  that  to  speak 
of  these  things  was  almost  to  reproach 
himself.  Besides,  she  would  not  under- 
stand, better  unfold  his  tale  gradually. 
She  was  old  and  crotchety,  perhaps— 
and  God  knows  it  was  the  basest 
thought  Thomas  Burke's  little  soul 
ever  bred— she  might  reproach  him, 
taunt  him,  point  at  him  and  then  at 
herself,  and  mutter  hard  things  about 
selfishness  and  ingratitude.  How 
could  he  answer  except  dolefully  and 
evasively? 


"You  never  sent  me  word  about  Bes- 
sie Darling's  marriage,  mother!"  he 
said. 

"( >ch,  no.  Sure  James  wrote  seldom. 
I  forgot  to  tell  him.  How  did  ye  find 
out?" 

"H'm!  Reckon  ye  didn't  forget 
mother.  Who's  the  man?  Any  one  I 
know?" 

"Why,  sure  ye  know.  Didn't  ye 
hear?  Francy  Phillips  there  beyant  on 
the  hill." 

"Ah!     Married  long?" 

'Och,  ay — this — this  years  an'  years. 
Sure,  she's  four  childer  already, 
Tommy,"  his  mother  said,  as  she  tot- 
tered forward  and  clutched  his  arm. 
"Ye  missed  her  well,  dear.  What'd  the 
likes  o'  you,  wi'  all  that  property,  do  wi' 
the  likes  o'  her?  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
av  her  goin'— rejoiced  now.    But  sure  ye 
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Diver  eared  much  for  her 
l  tell  ye?" 
True,   thought  Tommy,     true;     why 

should  he  know?  He  had  missed  her 
well.  Still,  how  soon  she  had  forgot- 
ten him.  Ah!  if  she  only  knew  what 
she  had  missed.  She  should  know,  and 
at  once. 

"Yaas— no  doubt— yaas."  he  replied 
to  his  mother.  "Waal,  I  reckon  I'll 
take  a  look  around.  Go  and  see  James, 
perhaps,    Find  him  in  the  bog,  I  sup- 

Under  pretence  of  going  to  see  his 
brother,  just  then  busy  at  the  turf, 
Tommy  crossed  the  fields,  made  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  bog,  climbed  a  hill,  and 
boldly  opened  the  gate  of  Francis  Phil- 
lilts'   garden. 

The  walk  was  trim,  the  flower-bed 
orderly,  the  cottage  neat;  he  rapped  at 
•  u  door  with  a  brass  knocker.  He 
heard  a  sudden  bustle  inside,  saw  a 
face  pressed  for  an  instant  against  the 
parlor  window;  the  door  opened,  and 
his  love  stood  before  him. 

Ah!  thought  His  Magnificence,  thank 
Heaven.  She  was  every  inch  an  Irish 
farmer's  wife,  stout,  bare-armed,  fresh- 
complexioned,  dressed  in  a  loose  bod- 
B  quilted  petticoat,  heavy  boots 
and  wearing  an  old  straw  hat  over  her 
black,    rough   hair. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  His  Magnifi- 
cence, as  he  raised  his  hat. 

"Good  evenin',   sir." 

"Are  you  Mrs.  Phillips?" 

"Yes.  sir."  His  Magnificence  swelled 
himself. 

"Aaw — well,  I'm  Thomas  Burke,  just 
home  from  America,  ye  know." 

Mrs.  Phillips  bit  her  lip,  reddened  a 
little,  made  a  pluck  at  her  apron— then 
put  out  her  hand. 

"Faith  an'  you're  welcini,  Mister 
Burke,"  said  she.  "Sorra  bit  o'  me 
knew  ye  at  first.  Sure  it's  good  o'  ye  to 
come  to  see  me.  Come  in,  now,  come 
in!" 

She  led  the  way— and  as  she  went 
His  Magnificence  was  not  less  thank- 
ful to  Heaven  for  his  deliverance  from 
her  well-worn  charms  at  sight  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  her  hob-nailed  boots 
clattering  along     beneath     her     milk- 
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stained  petticoat— through  the  narrow 
earth-floored  hall,  just  then  heavy  with 
smoke  and  kitchen  odors,  into  the  lit- 
tle earth-floored  parlor,  where  the  at- 
mosphere struck  close  and  smoky, 
dragged  forward  a  chair,  and  asked 
him  to  sit  down. 

An'  this  is  Tommy,  thought  Bessie, 
as.  pulling  off  her  hat  and  seating  her- 
self before  him,  she  let  her  eye  take  in 
fully  the  details  of  his  person— his  jew- 
elry, fine  linen,  fatness,  grey  hairs. 
Troth  the  world  has  used  him  well, 
thought  she.  What  has  he  come  for? 
To  throw  vaunts  at  me,  I  suppose? 
Well,  let  him!  Why  did  he  go  an' 
leave  me? 

"Ye  stand  it  well.  Mister  Burke."  said 
she.  "But  now  you're  odious  changed. 
I   widn't   ha'   known  ye." 

"Yaas,"  drawled  His  Magnificence, 
"reckon  I  am— it's  a  good  while  since 
you  last  saw  me." 

Ah!  now  it's  coming,  thought  Bessie. 

"An'  'deed  it  is,"  she  said,  "  'deed  it 
is— years  an'  years.  Here  am  I  an 
ould  married  woman  since  that- ay, 
ay!" 

She  was  giving  His  Magnificence 
every  chance;  better  get  it  over, 
thought  she. 

"Yaas,  heard  about  you  from  some 
one  along  the  road,  I  think,"  drawled 
His  Magnificence.  "Congratulate  you. 
Yaas,  reckon  I  am  changed,  some. 
Not  married  myself— yet;  but  I've  done 
some  hard  work  since  I  left  this 
caountry,  left  something  considerable 
behind  me  when  I  started  across  the 
herring-pond." 

Bessie  peered  hard  at  him  under  her 
half-closed  eyelids.  She  could  not  fol- 
low his  drift.  Isn't  he  going  to  say  a 
word  to  me,  thought  she,  about  my- 
self at  all? 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  she. 

His  Magnificence  looked  slowly  all 
round  the  room— at  the  old  yellow  en- 
gravings in  their  wide  walnut  frames 
hanging  against  the  damp-streaked 
walls;  at  the  woollen  antimacassars 
worked  in  orange  and  blue  hanging 
over  the  painted  chairs;  at  the  flaring 
oleograph  of  King  William  over  the 
mantelpiece,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
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dim  old  photographs  in  metal  frames;  did  for  myself.    Thank   the     Lord!     I 

at  the  artificial  flowers,  at  the  big  Bible  found  a  better  man  than  ye.    Sure  I 

on  the  table,  at  the  half -open  cupboard,  always  doubted  ye,    Maybe  if  ye  went 

inside   which   stood   a   whiskey   bottle  an'  gave  some  o'  your  money  to  your 

among  the  best  crockery  ware;  at  the  ould  mother  over  there  it  wouldn't  hurt 

geraniums  in  the  window  recess— Lord!  her,  ye  selfish,  thick-headed,  ould  bull! 

what  vulgarity,  he  thought.  Sure,  it's  throwing  good  words  away 

He  looked  at  Bessie,  and  behind  his  to  talk  to  ye.    But  you're  not  going  to 

eyes  she  saw  scornful  disgust.  sit  there  and  lord  it  over  me,  no,  not 

"You've  a  pretty  little  place  here,  I  if  I  know  it. 
guess,   Mrs.   Phillips,"   he     said,     and  "Yis,"  she  said  in  her  fluent,   good- 
waved  his  jewelled  hand.  humored  way."    I  heard  talk  you  were 

"Ah,  now,"  said  she,  "not    so     bad,  doin'    well,    Mister  Burke— not   that  it 

thank   God— sure  I     could     ha'     been  mattered  to  me;  but  sure  one  can't  help 

worse.    But  it's  a  poor  place  for  the  people   talkin'.    Och!   now     it's     little 

likes  o'  you,  Mr.  Burke,  sure  ye  can't  time  one  has  for  talk.    What  wi  all  the 

be  well  used  to  it,  now?"  pigs  we  have,  an'  all  the  cattle,  an'  the 

"Naw,"  replied  his  thick-skinned  ducks,  art  geese;  an'  makin'  butter- 
Magnificence,  p'raps  not.  I  reckon  in  now  one's  a  little  time  to  talk  about 
Chicago  City  I've  a  fine  house  and  any  one's  affairs,  much  less  strangers', 
plenty  in  it.  My  furniture  and  fixings  Th'  other  day,  over  rides  Lord  Louth 
I  calc'late  would  work  out  to  a  pretty  an'  sits  down  there  just  where  you're 
high  figure.  My  pictures  an'  statoos  sittin',  Mister  Burke,  an'  says  he, 
cost  me,  I  guess,  some  hundreds  of  dol-  'Faith,  Mrs.  Phillips,  you're  a  lucky 
lars.    Two  domestics  I  keep— yaas."  woman,   so  y'  are,  with  the  fine  man 

"Do  ye  now?"   quote  Bessie,    whose  you've  got,'  says  he,  'an'  the  industri- 

tongue   was   itching  to   mimic   his   af-  ous.    You've  the  best  farm,  Mrs.  Phil- 

fected  Yankee  drawl.      "Troth,   that's  lips,'  says  he,   'an'  the     best     stocked 

great— and   sure   you're   a   great   man,  farm   in     the     whole     property.'    Ah! 

Mr.  Burke."  troth  he  made  me  blush,  so  he  did;  an' 

"Yaas,  out  there  you'll  find  my  wag-  it  was  the  truth  he  said,   so  it  was. 

ons  and  my  men  in  the  streets,   and  Ay!     Ivery   day   on   me   two.  knees   I 

my  firm's  pretty  well  known  by  now,  thank   God   for  his  mercies." 

I  reckon.    I  stand  straight  on  my  feet,  "Yaas,"  said  Tommy,  "yaas." 

yaas.    I  guess  my  income  just  now  fig-  "Ay!  Lord  Louth's    the    pleasantest 

ures  out  to  some  few  thousand  dollars,  gentleman,"  Bessie  rattled  on.    "Sure, 

I've  just  come  across  for  a  little  holi-  he  often  comes  to  see  us.    Ay!  a  rale 

day  trip,  ye  knaow,  Mrs.— a— Phillips—  gentleman  he  is— a     rale     gentleman! 

just  to  see  the  old  mother,  ye  knaow,  He  comes  in  jist  dressed  like  one  av 

an'   some  old  friends.    My  baggage,   I  ourselves— not  a  ring  on  him  or  a  hate; 

guess,  is  coming  from  the  station  just  an'  he  sits  as  'unable  there  before  us, 

naow."  Mister  Burke,   as  one's  own     brother. 

He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  rubbed  Ay!   an'   he'll  take   tay   from   me— Mr. 

his  fat  fingers  lovingly  round  its  gold  Burke,   och!   what  ails   me?       Sure,    I 

case;  then  twisted  his  rings,  pulled  his  must  be  dreamin'!    Wid  ye  take  a  cup 

cuffs  down  till  the  links  flashed,   and  o'  tay  from  me?    Sure,  I'll  make  it  in 

spread  his     hands     over     his     knees,  no  time— now  do?    I've  the  finest  but- 

Words  could  not    have     said     plainer:  ter  an'  crame— the  best  in  Irelan';  an' 

Look   at   me,    Bessie   Darling;   look   at  I'll  whip  ye  up  a  bit  o'  plim  cake  in  no 

me,  and  gnash  your  teeth.  time— och  do!" 

Bessie  folded     her     arms     and     sat  "Oh,   no,"   said  Tommy;   "I  must   be 

firmly  before  him.    Ah!  ye  big,  fat,  ly-  goin'.    I  promised  mother  to  be  back  in 

ing  blaggard,  ye,   she  thought,  this  is  an  hour." 

what     you've     come     for!      Trying  to  He  fumbled  with  his  hat,     coughed, 

make  little  of  me  and  show  me  what  1  and  prepared  to  rise. 
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"Ah,  wait  an*  see  Francy— ah,  do!'' 
pleaded  Bessie.  ''Now  he'll  be  vexed  if 
he  doesn't  see  ye.  He'll  want  to  show 
ye  the  land,  an'  the  cattle,  an'  ivery- 
thing.  Well,  you'll  come  again— now 
won't  ye?  Sure  one  likes  to  see  ould 
friends.  Whistl  here's  the  childer 
home  from  school." 

She  rapped  at  the  window  and 
brought  two  boys  and  a  little  girl 
through  the  garden  to  the  front  door. 
"OOme  in.  childer."  said  she.  "an'  see 
who's  hero— a  whole  live  gentleman  all 
the  way  from  America.  Now.  aren't 
they  line  childer.  Mr.  Burke 7  Look 
at  the  limbs  on  them,  and  them  timt 
healthy'.  Ay.  Indeed)  An'  sure  the  mas- 
ter spake  right  well  o'  their  doin's  at 
school.  Sam  here's  in  the  third  class 
already,  an'  Hob  there's  out  o'  the  first 
book."  She  ran  her  fingers  through 
her  little  daughter's  flaxen  hair,  and 
stooped  and  kissed  her  rosy  cheeks. 
"Bell  here's  the  darlin'  child — ivery  one 
likes  her.  don't  they,  Bell?  Whist!  me 
child,  sure,  the  fine  gentleman  won't 
hurt  ye— he's  only  Mr.  Burke  from 
America— ye  know  his  mammy,  don't 
ye,  that  lives  in  the  wee  house  over  the 

"ISS,"  answered  Bell,  "elatly  auld 
Mother  Burke." 

Bessie  put  her  hand  tenderly  over  the 
child's  mouth,  then  looked  straight  at 
Tommy. 

"Ye  mus'n't  mind  childer,  Mr. 
Burke."  said  she.  "Ye  know  they  pick 
up  all  kinds  o'  talk  at  school.  But 
they're  the  powerful  blessin',  so  they 
are — och,  sure,  I  wouldn't  live  widout 
them!" 

Somehow  Tommy  felt  uncomfortable, 
he  rose  quickly  and  said  he  must  be  go- 
ing. 

"Well,  if  you're  goin',  Mr.  Burke," 
said  Bessie,  as  she  put  out  her  hand, 
4 'I  suppose  I  mus'n't  keep  ye.  Thank 
ye,  all  the  same,  for  comin'  to  see  me— 
sure  it  isn't  every  one'd  come  to  see  an' 
ould  friend  first  day  home  from  for- 
eign parts.  But  you'll  come  again 
soon  an'  see  Francy?  He'll  be  power- 
ful glad  to  know  all  about  that  gran' 
house  o'  yours  over  the  water— he  cares 


to  know  more  about  that  kind  o'  thing 
than  I  do.  Sure,  what'd  the  likes  o' 
me  know  about  such  grandeur?  Good- 
bye,  Mr.   Burke." 

His  Magnificence  went  down  the  gar- 
den somewhat  crestfallen;  somehow 
he  felt  that  his  visit  had  not  been  a 
success. 

He  opened  the  gate,  and  whilst  it 
was  on  the  swing  the  voice  of  Sam,  the 
Irrepressible,  came  clear  from  behind. 

"Mother,"  said  Sam,  "what  in  glory 
does  the  lad  wear  at  the  end  o'  that 
big  brass  chain?" 

His  Magnificence  gave  the  gate  a 
vicious  pull  and  turned  away  in  wrath. 

But  Bessie  pulled  the  children  into 
the  hall,  shut  the  door,  put  her  bands 
on  her  hips,  leant  back  against  the 
wall,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  came. 

From   "Ring  O"  Rashes."    By  Shan  F.  Bullock. 
Stone  &  Kimball,  Publishers. 
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THE    LITTLE    ITEM)   OF    PEACE. 

By  the  long  wash  of  his  ancestral  sea 

He  sleeps  how  quietly! 
How  quiet  the  uulifting  eyelids  lie 

Under  this  tranquil   sky! 
The  little  busy  hands  and  restless  feet 

Here  find  that  rest  is  sweet: 
For  sweetly,  from  the  hands  grown  tired 
of  play 

The  child-world  slips  away, 
With  its  confusion  of  forgotten  toys 

And  kind,  familiar  noise. 

Not  lonely  does  he  lie  in  his  last  bed, 
For  love  o'erbroods  his  head. 

Kindly  to  him  the  comrade  grasses  lean 
Their  fellowship  of  green. 

The     wilding     meadow     companies     give 
heed, — 
Brave  tansy,  and  the  weed 

That  on  the  dyke-top  lifts  its  dauntless 
stalk- 
Around  his  couch  they  talk. 

The  shadows  of  his  oak-tree  flit  and  play 
Above  his  dreams  all  day. 

The  wind,  that  was  his  playmate  on  the 
hills, 
His  sleep  with  music  fills. 
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Here  in  this  tender  acre  by  the  tide  Where  riot  scares  the  gloom  and  fevers 

His  vanished  kin  abide.  burn, 

Ah!    what    compassionate    care    for    him  These    wizened    babes    were    pent    till 

they  keep,  morning  light; 

Too  soon  returned  to  sleep!  Slim  shadows  moving  'mong  the  moonlit 

They  watch  him  in  this  little  field  of  peace  fern, 

Where  they  have  found  release.  These  shy  deer  strayed  all  night. 
Not  as  a  stranger  or  alone  he  went 

Unto  his  long  content:  In  the  hot  hourg  London»s  poor  wastrels- 

But  kissed  to  sleep  and  comforted  lies  he  gn(j 

By  his  ancestral  sea.  Their  paradige   in   this    blwn   Loudou, 

From  "The  Book  of  the  Native.*'  By  Charles  G.  D.  park ; 

Roberts:  Lamson,  Woltfe  &  Co.  Publishers.  The  lordlier  brutes,  in  the  scant  shade  re"-' 

clined, 
Pant  for  the  hours  of  dark 


When  some  dim  instinct  of  primeval  years 

Thrills  on  a  sudden  through  each  dap- 

the  tukk.  Pled   breast, 

^;ii  ™„,™„  i         f    ii  *  ^    ,      Aml  with  untamable  mysterious  fears 

Stdl  vengeance  sleeps!    Hunters  of  God,        The  hml  is  repossessel. 

awake, 

The  Lion,  and  the  Leopard  and  the  Bear!  m.          ,      , 

Asia's  abomination,  Europe's  snare-  rhen  the  1,ranehed  horas  are  toss'd;  the 

Shall  he  forever  on  Armenia  slake  nostrils  fine 

His  thirst  for  ravage?    Is  there  none  to  R^P"-e  the  sleepy  breath  from  London's 


shake 


heart. 


This  dragon   from   his  prey,  and   crv,   be-  And    bUck8'    and    does'    and     fawns'    in 

Ware?  spectral  line, 

Can  you  behold  her  agonies  and  forbear-  Forth  fr°m  their  bracken  *wt 
Her  tears  that  plead  for  ancient  honor's 

sake?  An  antlered  watchman  stamps  a  shapely 
This  is  that  ancient  beast  whose  shadow  hoof- 
lies                            '  Is  tnat    a    tartaned    Gael    within    the 
So  large  o'er  Europe's  threshold:  and  the  brake? 

crv  r>I<l    Luath     bay     below    the     heath-clad 
Of  his  pierced  victim  is  the  master's  call  roof- 
That  bids  you  break  your  leaches— ()  arise!  Doth  Fin-al's  son  awake? 
Scourge     out     this     plague     from     under 

Europe's  sky,  ...                   ... 

And  guard  him  chained  against  his  Asian 
wall. 


Who  knows  what  stirs  them?    Nay,  can 


any  guess 
From  "The  Book  of  the  Hills."  By  O.  C.  Auringer        That   which   their    beautiful   clear   eyes 
Troy:  Henry  Stowell  &  Son,  Publishers.  import 

When,  at  high  noon,  about  the  hand  they 
press. 
Begging  in  timid  sort. 


Save  haply  the  exile's  doom,  which  is  the 
same 
the  DEEii  in  Greenwich  park.  Whether  'tis  buried  in  the  tragic  eyes 

Pathetic  in  their  rags,  from  far  and  near,     Of  king  discrowned,  or  wanderer  without 
The  children  of  the  slums  o'erswarm  the  name, 

grass;  Bondman,  or  brute  that  dies? 

Pathetic  in  their  grace  tne  kinglike  deer       From  „Tn  the  Dorian  Wood„     By  yictol.  Plftm 
Leap  up   to  let  them  pass.  John  Lane,  Publisher. 
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Hellas,  Hail,  etc. 


HELLAS,  HAIL. 

Little  land  so  great  of  heart, 
'Midst  a  world  so  abject  grown— 

Must  thou  play  thy  glorious  part, 
Hellas,   gloriously  alone? 

Shame  on  Europe's  arms,  if  she 

Leave  her  noblest  work  to  thee! 

While  she  slept  her  sleep  of  death, 
Thou  hast  dared  and  thou  hast  done; 

Faced  the  Shape  whose  dragon  breath 
Fouls  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

Thine  to  show  the  world  a  way, 

Thine  the  only  deed  to-day. 

Thou,  in  this  thy  starry  hour, 
Sittest  throned  all  thrones  above. 

Thou  art  more  than  pomp  and  power, 
Thou  art  liberty  and  love. 

Doubts  and  fears  in  dust  be  trod: 

On,  thou  mandatory  of  God! 


Fiercely  sweet  as  stormy  springs,. 

Mighty  hopes  are  blowing  wide; 
Passionate  prefigurings 

Of  a  world  revivified; 
Dawning  thoughts,  that  ere  they  set 
Shall  possess  the  ages  yet. 

Oh!  that  she  were  with  thee  ranged, 
Who  for  all  her  faults  can  still 

In  her  heart  of  hearts  unchanged, 
Feel  the  old  heroic  thrill; 

She,  my  land,  my  loved,  mine  own — 

Yet  thou  art  not  left  alone. 

All  the  powers  that  soon  or  late 
Gain  for  man  some  sacred  goal, 

Are  copartners  in  thy  fate, 
Are  companions  of  thy  soul. 

Unto  thee  all  Earth  shall  bow: 

These  are  heaven,  and  those  are  thou. 


London  Chronicle. 


William   Watson. 


Who  are  these,  would  bind  thy  hands? 

Knaves  and  dastards,  none  beside. 
All  the  just  in  all  the  lands 

Hail  thee  blest  and  sanctified- 
Curst  who  would  thy  triumph  mar, 
Be  he  kaiser,  be  he  czar. 

Breathing  hatred,  plotting  strife, 
Rending  beauty,  blasting  joy. 

Loathsome  round  the  tree  of  life 
Coils  the  Worm  we  would  destroy. 

Whoso  smites  yon  Thing  Abhorred, 

Holy,  holy  is  his  sword. 

Foul  with  slough  of  all  things  ill, 
Turkey  lies  full  sick,  men  say. 

Not  so  sick  but  she  hath  still 
Strength  to  torture,  spoil  and  slay! 

Oh,  that  ere  this  hour  be  past, 

She  were  prone  in  death  at  last! 

Kings,  like  lackeys,  at  her  call 
Raise  her,  lest  in  mire  she  reel. 

Only  through  her  final  fall 
Comes  the  hope  of  human  weal. 

Slowly,  by  such  deed  as  thine, 

Breaks  afar  trie  light  divine. 

Not  since  first  thy  wine-dark  wave 
Laughed  in  multitudinous  mirth, 

Hath  a  deed  more  pure  and  brave 
Flushed   the  wintry  cheek  of  Earth. 

There  is  heard  no  melody 

Like  thy  footsteps  on  the  sea. 


LOVE  COMFORTLESS. 

The  child  is  in  the  night  and  rain 

On  whom  no  tenderest  wind  might  blow, 
And  out  alone  in  a  hurricane. 


The  child 


Ah,  no, 
safe  in  Paradise! 


The  snow  is  on  his  gentle  head. 
His  little  feet  are  in  the  snow,. 
O,  very  cold  is  his  small  bed! 

Ah,  noT 
Lift  up  your  heart,  lift  up  your  eyes! 

Over  the  fields  and  out  of  sight, 
Beside  the  lonely  river's  flow, 
Lieth  the  child  this  bitter  night. 

Ah,  no, 
The  child  sleeps  under  Mary's  eyes! 

What    wandering    lamb    cries    sore    dis- 
tressed, 
Whilst  I  with  fire  and  comfort  go? 
O,  let  me  warm  him  in  my  breast! 

Ah,  no, 
'Tis  warm  in  God's  lit  nurseries! 

Katharine  Tynan. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
COVENTRY   PATMORE. 

A   PORTRAIT. 

On  December  1,  1896,  a  very  few  per- 
sons were  gathered  in  the  small  Cath- 
olic church  of  Lymington  to  say  fare- 
well to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  our  age  has  known.  The  mass  was 
said,  the  prelate  had  censed  and  sprin- 
kled the  uplifted  bier,  the  shuffling  feet 
were  heard  of  those  who  were  to  carry 
tue  dead  away  forever.  But,  while  still 
kneeling  there,  watching  the  decent  for- 
mal rites,  one  friend  at  least,  in  what 
was  almost  an  illusion,  seemed  to  see  the 
oak  sides  of  the  coffin  become  trans- 
parent, and  to  perceive,  once  more,  for 
the  last  time,  that  long  spare  figure  now 
wrapped  in  the  Franciscan  habit,  that 
arrogantly  gentle  head,  half  prophet 
half  vulture,  which  had  never  bent  to 
an  opponent  nor  failed  to  kindle  to  a 
friend.  So  strangely  had  this  man  come 
to  seem  the  very  incarnation  of  will, 
of  personal  impulse  an  absolute  law  to 
itself,  so  monstrous  did  it  appear  to  ex- 
pect the  mere  shell  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more  to  obey  the  whims  and  conven- 
tions of  the  world,  that  for  a  moment 
one  marvelled  by  what  miracle  of  dul- 
ness  or  of  daring  all  these  busy  servitors 
could  expect  to  carry  him  unwillingly 
with  them.  It  was  a  momentary  hallu- 
cination, and  it  sank  in  the  mournful 
strain  of  the  bleak  cemetery,  the  cruel 
wind,  the  blank  and  empty  day. 


Coventry  Kearsey  Dighton  Patmore 
was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  on 
July  3,  1823.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Peter  George  Patmore  and  of 
his  wife,  who  had  been  Miss  Eliza 
Robertson.  Peter  Patmore  was  the 
friend  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  a  man 
much  absorbed  in  literature,  and  of 
some  talent.  He  is  principally  remem- 
bered as  that  confidant  of  Hazlitt  to 
whom  the  letters  in  "Liber  Amoris" 
were  addressed.  He  survived  to  his 
seventieth  year,  and  died  in  1856,  the 
later  part  of  his  life  having  been  clouded 
with  want  of  success,  caused,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  by  something  unsympathetic  in 


his  own  nature.  It  was  Peter  Patmore's 
misfortune  to  be  mixed  up  in  affairs 
that  were  painful,  if  not  necessarily  dis* 
creditable;  the  Scott  duel  in  1821  and 
the  Plumer  Ward  controversy  later  on, 
for  instance,  did  his  reputation  harm.  I 
was  told  by  Robert  Browning  that  when, 
about  1845,  that  kindly  poet  tried  to  in- 
terest Thackeray  in  the  fortunes  of 
Coventry,  the  author  of  "Vanity  Pair" 
refused  with  such  violence  to  help  or 
even  see  the  young  man  that  Browning 
was  forced  to  ask  him  for  an  explana- 
tion. Thackeray,  then,  growing  calmer, 
proceeded  to  say  that  Peter  Patmore's 
attitude  in  the  Scott  duel  had  produced 
in  his  own  mind,  as  in  that  of  many 
others,  a  violent  prejudice  against  the 
very  name.  During  the  years  when 
practical  help  would  have  been  valuable 
to  Coventry  Patmore,  at  all  events,  his 
father  had  none  to  give  him.  It  is, 
therefore,  pleasant  to  record  that  of  his 
father  he  invariably  spoke,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  with  the  highest 
respect  and  affection.  But  that  Peter 
Patmore's  literary  connections  made 
living  by  the  pen  any  easier  for  his 
young  son  is  a  fiction  which  must  be 
corrected. 

Hardly  anything,  I  believe,  has  been 
recorded  about  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  the  poet.  He  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  referring  frequently  to  the  past.  But, 
in  1891.  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  me 
in  London,  he  began  to  speak  of  his 
early  life.  I  warned  him  that  I  should 
note  down  what  he  said,  and  he— reply- 
ing, "I  must  be  careful  to  tell  no  lies, 
then,"— continued.  What  immediately 
follows  is  founded  on  the  notes  I  took 
on  that  occasion,  and  may  be  depended 
upon  as  substantially  correct,  as  far  as 
the  memory  of  an  old  man,  dealing  with 
events  of  sixty  years  before,  could  be 
exact.  That  is  to  say,  the  precise 
sequence  of  facts  may  be  confused,  but, 
as  to  the  sentiments  and  emotions  de- 
scribed, those  I  believe  to  be  beyond 
question  as  I  state  them.  He  said,  then, 
that  from  the  first  he  was  distinguished 
from  his  brothers  by  his  intellectual 
tastes,  and  that,  in  consequence,  his 
father,  who  was  resolutely  bookish, 
showed  him  a  marked  preference,  mak- 
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ing  him  his  constant  companion. 
Coventry  Patmore  was  a  highly  inquisi- 
tive child,  and  his  father  used  to  encour- 
age the  boy  to  cross-examine  him  about 
any  subject  which  came  into  his  head. 
Ii  Peter  Patmore  did  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  his  son's  questions,  he  would 
apply,  in  Coventry's  presence,  to  the 
best  authorities,  and  discuss  the  in- 
formation with  the  child.  This  he 
called  "instruction  by  means  of  conver- 
sation," and  till  a  relatively  advanced 
age  the  boy  had  no  other  teaching. 

This  practice  had  its  inconvenient 
side.  "My  mother  was  a  very  good  sort 
of  woman,  but  not  interested  in  what 
occupied  my  father  and  me;  and  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  paid  too 
much  attention  to  my  welfare,  and  not 
enough  to  that  of  his  other  sons."  The 
consequence  was  that  "I  never  learned 
to  know  mucn  of  my  mother;  it  was  my 
father  who  was  everything  to  me."  His 
childhood  and  early  youth  were  passed 
in  comfort,  and  even  luxury.  His 
father  had  a  town  house  in  Southamp- 
ton Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  a  coun- 
try house  at  Mill  Hill;  both  were  filled 
with  books.  Peter  Patmore  had  formed 
the  habit  of  marking  his  books,  but 
particularly  the  editions  of  the  poets, 
profusely,  under-scoring  whatever  he 
thought  of  paramount  excellence.  "I 
took  a  pride,"  said  Coventry,  "in  read- 
ing none  but  the  marked  passages,  and 
so  in  gorging  on  the  quintessence  of 
poetry."  To  this  early  practice  we  may 
trace,  perhaps,  his  great  fault  as  a 
writer,  his  inadequate  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  evolution  in  poetic  work. 
At  the  age  of  "about  fourteen"  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  lodged  with  a  family 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  at- 
tended classes  at  the  College  de  France. 
He  spent  a  year  in  France,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  best  French  society  (he 
was  probably  a  year  or  two  older  than 
in  1891  his  memory  suggested).  He  was 
not  happy  in  Paris,  however,  and  to  his 
experiences  there  I  attribute  the  sin- 
gular and  otherwise  unintelligible  ani- 
mosity towards  the  French  which 
breathes  from  so  many  of  his  earlier 
poems.  While  he  was  in  Paris,  he  met 
a  beautiful  English  girl.  Miss  G.,  one 


year  his  senior,  with  whom  he  fell 
desperately  in  love.  This  was  his 
earliest  impression  of  the  passion;  he 
suffered  considerably,  for  Miss  G. 
"snubbed  me  royally."  But  her  mem- 
ory never  became  dim  in  after  years 
and  Patmore  assured  me  that  in  her 
regard  the  emotions,  the  fancies,  even 
the  mystic  symbols  which  give  so 
peculiar  a  character  to  his  mature 
poetry,  were  all  present  in  embryo. 
"She  was,"  he  said  emphatically,  "the 
very  first  Angel  in  the  House."  This 
girl  became  Lady  E.  T.,  and  died  many 
years  ago;  and,  at  the  time  when  the 
poet  made  this  very  interesting  state- 
ment, it  was  (he  thought)  half  a  century 
since  he  had  seen  her. 

Coming  back  to  England,  he  suddenly 
became  conscious  of  the  power  to  write 
verse,  and,  under  the  spell  of  Coleridge, 
composed  "The  Woodman's  Daughter" 
and  "The  River."  His  father  was  con- 
vinced that  his  darling  son  was  about 
to  become  a  poet,  and,  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  was  the  beginning  of 
a  rush  of  verse,  hurried  those  two  pieces 
off  to  the  printer,  so  that  they  were 
actually  in  type  in  1839  or  1840.  No 
more  verse  flowed,  however,  to  his 
father's  great  disappointment.  Cov- 
entry Patmore  became  entirely  devoted 
to  science,  especially  to  mathematics 
and  chemistry,  for  practice  in  the  latter 
of  which  his  father  fitted  him  up  a  large 
laboratory  in  a  disused  kitchen  of  his 
town  house.  His  talents  appeared  to 
run  entirely  in  the  channel  of  exact 
science,  and  it  was  four  years  before 
he  wrote  any  more  verse,  then  mainly 
to  please  his  father.  I  believe  that  he 
began  about  this  time  to  study  for  the 
Church,  but  gave  this  up  from  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  English  orders. 
What  suddenly  recalled  him  to  litera- 
ture was  the  publication  of  the  1842 
volumes  of  Tennyson's  poems,  which 
revealed  to  him  a  new  light  of  song,  and 
filled  him  with  transcendent  enthu- 
siasm. His  one  desire  now  was  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Tennyson,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  demi-god,  and  in  the 
stress  of  this  emotion  he  completed, 
and  in  1844  published,  his  own  first 
volume  of  "Poems." 
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The  critics  were  unfavorable  to  the 
little  book;  Blackwood's  in  particular 
being  scurrilous,  beyond  even  the  prec- 
edent of  Keats;  and  just  at  this  time  a 
calamity  fell  upon  the  hitherto  prosper- 
ous poet.  His  father  was  engaged 
deeply  in  the  wild  railway  speculations 
of  the  hour,  and  Coventry  Patmore,  so 
he  assured  me,  woke  up  one  morning  to 
find  that  his  parents  had  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent to  escape  creditors,  without  hav- 
ing warned  him  or  left  him  with  any 
species  of  provision.  For  a  year,  his 
existence  was  extremely  precarious. 
His  father  sent  him  from  Paris  one 
slender  remittance,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  shift  for  himself.  His  "Poems," 
fortunately,  had  attracted  a  few  friends, 
among  whom  Barry  Cornwall  (Bryan 
Waller  Procter)  wTas  the  most  influential. 
At  this  critical  moment,  he  received 
from  Leigh  Hunt,  to  whom  his  father 
had  sent  the  "Poems,"  a  kind  letter, 
with  helpful  criticism,  and  an  invitation 
to  call  upon  him.  This,  however,  was 
but  a  revival  of  an  acquaintance  made 
at  least  five  years  before  under  amusing 
conditions.  Coventry  Patmore's  own 
words  (in  a  letter  to  myself,  February 
6,  1889)  shall  tell  the  tale:— 

My  first  sight  of  Leigh  Hunt  was  in  this 
wise.  I,  being  at  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  an  admirer  of  the  "Indicator" 
and  "Rimini,"  set  off  with  a  letter  from 
my  father,  an  old  friend  of  the  poet,  in- 
forming him  of  my  ambition  to  see  him. 
Arriving  at  his  house,  a  very  small  one 
in  a  small  square  somewhere  in  the  ex- 
treme west  [Leigh  Hunt  had  gone  to  live 
in  Kensington  in  1840],  after  a  walk  of 
some  five  or  six  miles,  I  was  informed 
that  the  poet  was  at  home,  and  asked  to 
sit  down  until  he  came  to  me.  This  he  did 
after  I  had  waited  in  the  little  parlor  at 
least  two  hours,  when  the  door  was 
opened  and  a  most  picturesque  gentleman, 
with  hair  flowing  nearly  or  quite  to  his 
shoulders,  a  beautiful  velvet  coat,  and 
a  Vandyck  collar  of  lace  about  a  foot 
deep,  appeared,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
smiling  aethereally,  and  saying,  without  any 
word  of  preface  or  notice  of  my  having 
waited  so  long,  "This  is  a  beautiful  world, 
Mr.  Patmore!"  I  was  so  struck  by  this 
remark  that  it  has  eclipsed  all  memory  of 


what  occurred  during   the  remainder  of 
my  visit. 

The  world  seemed,  notwithstanding, 
anything  but  beautiful  to  Patmore  dur- 
ing that  hard  year,  1845.  The  first  con- 
tribution for  which  he  received  payment 
was  an  anonymous  poem  which  he 
wrote  on  the  incident  of  General 
Pelissier's  rumored  act  of  barbarity  in 
smoking  to  death  five  hundred  Arabs  in 
the  cave  at  Khartassi.  This  appeared 
in  Punch,  in  the  summer  of  1845,  under 
the  title  of  "Vive  la  Guerre!"  It  may 
be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  give  here  one 
of  its  eight  stanzas:— 

Rush  the  sparks  in  rapid  fountains, 

Up  abroad  into  the  sky! 
From  the  bases  of  the  mountains 

Leap  the  fork'd  flames  mountains  high! 
The  flames,  like  devils  thirsting, 

Lick  the  wind,  where  crackling  spars 
Wage  hellish  warfare,  worsting 

All  the  still,  astonished  stars! 
Ply  the  furnace,  fling  the  faggots ! 

Lo,  the  flames  writhe,  rush  and  tear! 
And  a  thousand  writhe  like  maggots 

In  among  them!    Vive  la  guerre! 

Between  his  father's  failure  and  his 
own  appointment  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Patmore  passed  through  some 
fifteen  months  of  real  poverty.  He  man- 
aged, he  told  me,  to  make  some  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week,  but  with  great 
difficulty.  On  one  occasion  all  he  had  in 
the  world  had  sunken  to  three  and  six- 
pence; in  desperation  he  went  into  a 
confectioner's  shop  in  Regent  Street  and 
spent  the  whole  of  that  sum  on  ices. 
He  went  home  to  his  lodgings  penniless, 
to  find  there  an  unexpected  five-pound 
note  for  a  contribution,  and  his  affairs 
were  never  at  so  low  an  ebb  again. 
During  this  hard  time,  Robert  Brown- 
ing, to  whom  the  Procters  had  intro- 
duced him,  befriended  him  again  and 
again.  The  mode  in  wmich  he  escaped 
from  the  extreme  pressure  of  want  has 
never,  I  think,  been  recorded,  and  is 
both  creditable  and  interesting.  I  owe 
the  narrative  to  my  admirable  friend, 
the  late  Mrs.  Procter.  After  a  dinner 
at  her  house  in  1846,  Monckton  Milnes 
(afterwards  Lord  Houghton)  said  to  her 
in  the  drawing-room,  "And  who  is  your 
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lean  young  friend  with  the  frayed  coat- 
cuffs?"  "Oh,  Mr.  Milnes,"  she  replied, 
"you  would  not  talk  in  that  way  if  you 
knew  how  clever  he  is,  and  how  unfor- 
tunate. Have  you  read  his  'Poems?'  " 
Milnes  took  them  away  in  his  pocket, 
and  wrote  to  her  next  morning,  "If  your 
young  friend  would  like  a  post  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  it  shall 
be  obtained  for  him,  if  only  to  induce 
you  to  forget  what  must  have  seemed 
my  heartless  flippancy.  His  little  book 
is  the  work  of  a  true  poet,  and  we  must 
see  that  he  never  lacks  butter  for  his 
bread." 

Dr.  Garnett,  who  has  kindly  examined 
the  archives  for  me,  tells  me  that 
Milnes  applied  directly  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  a  nomination, 
but  that  some  little  time  elapsed  before 
he  succeeded  in  securing  Patmore's  ap- 
pointment. There  exists  a  letter,  dated 
November  18,  1846,  from  Panizzi  to 
Forshall,  saying  that  Patmore  may  be 
objected  to  because  he  knows  so  few 
languages,  but  that  there  are  such 
arrears  in  all  languages  to  be  catalogued 
that  the  appointment  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. And  so  long  as  it  was  needful 
to  help  Coventry  Patmore,  he  had  in 
future  no  kinder  friend  than  Lord 
Houghton.  Patmore  in  some  measure 
repaid  the  obligation  to  Milnes  by  the 
assistance  he  gave  towards  the  "Life 
and  Letters"  of  Keats,  in  1848,  though  it 
is  very  far  from  true,  as  I  have  seen  it 
asserted,  that  Patmore  was  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  the  book. 

Of  the  little  volume,  now  so  rare, 
which  was  the  raft  on  which  Patmore 
floated  into  consideration,  a  word  must 
now  be  said.  At  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion it  scarcely  addressed  any  one.  It 
came  in  the  hollow  between  the  wave  of 
Tennyson  and  the  wave  of  Rossetti.  It 
consisted  of  two  long  pieces,  "Lilian," 
and  "Sir  Hubert,"  very  imperfect  ex- 
periments in  the  future  "Angel  in  the 
House"  manner;  and  a  small  sheaf  of 
lyrics,  among  which  the  Coleridgean 
"River"  and  "Woodman's  Daughter" 
were  much  the  best.  The  whole  book 
was  injured  by  eccentricities  of  execu- 
tion. At  this  time  the  poet  had  a 
maddening  trick  or  fault  of  putting  the 


stress  on  the  wrong  syllable.  The 
book  had  one  striking  merit;  it  was  en- 
livened by  minute,  pictorial  observation 
of  nature,  very  close  and  exact.  This 
was  what  presently  attracted  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,  who  saw  in  Patmore  the 
sole  writer  who  was  doing  exactly  what 
they  aimed  at  in  painting.  It  was  in 
the  winter  of  1846,  so  Patmore  told  me, 
that  he  first  met  Tennyson,  who  was 
dining  at  the  Procters'.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  he  cultivated  him  assiduously, 
ready  to  worship  him,  and  for  three 
years  or  more  he  made  Tennyson  the 
object  of  ceaseless  devotion,  his  own 
marriage  passing  like  a  ripple  across 
the  stream  of  adoring  affection.  In 
later  years  he  was  not  too  generous  in 
speaking  of  Tennyson,  and  was  a  little 
too  apt  to  dwell  in  conversation  on 
seamy  sides  of  temperament  and  way- 
wardness. It  was  the  reaction  from 
idolatry,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  asser- 
tion of  maturer  character,  the  ego  more 
pronounced  and  exclusive.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  who  knew  the  later  Patmore  to 
imagine  it,  but  he  used  to  declare  that 
in  those  old  days  he  "followed  Tenny- 
son about  like  a  hound,"  and  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  roaming  the  Lon- 
don streets  for  hours  and  hours  to- 
gether, and  late  into  the  night.  It 
seems  needless  to  repeat  here  the  thrice- 
told  tale  of  how  Patmore  rescued  the 
unique  manuscript  of  "In  Memoriam" 
from  the  cheese  and  bacon  of  a  deserted 
cupboard. 

Tennyson  introduced  Patmore  to 
Woolner,  and  he  to  the  pre-Raphaelites. 
Rossetti  read  the  poems  of  1844  late  in 
1847,  and  lent  the  book  to  Millais. 
When  the  Germ  came  to  be  started,  Pat- 
more, as  an  older  man,  believed  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  was 
asked  to  contribute,  and  Rossetti  re- 
ceived "The  Seasons"— a  lyric  superior 
to  anything  Patmore  had  yet  published, 
and  extremely  pre-Raphaelite  in  style 
—with  a  sort  of  respectful  rapture.  In 
December,  1849,  it  was  Patmore  who 
introduced  Tennyson  and  Rossetti 
to  one  another  at  his  own  house. 
and  he  presently  became  intimate 
with  Mr.  Ruskin.  Patmore  was 
the      medium     by     which      the      pre- 
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Raphaelites    communicated    with    Mr. 
Ruskin  when  they  determined  to  induce 
him  to  write  his  famous  letters  to  the 
Times  in  1851.    In  that  year,  Millais's 
picture  of  "The  Woodman's  Daughter" 
was  in  the  Royal  Academy;  two  years 
earlier   he    had    painted    his    brilliant, 
though  rather  hard  portrait  of  the  young 
Mrs.   Patmore.     But  at  this   moment, 
when  the  poet  was  scarcely  known  at 
all  to  the  world  at  large,  but  was  in- 
timately linked  with  the  leading  men  of 
imagination   of   the   age   to   come,    he 
slackened  his  social  interests.    He  grew 
tired  of  Tennyson,  tired  of  Rossetti;  the 
real  fact  was,  no  doubt,  that  his  nature, 
born  to  isolation,   was   becoming   ma- 
turer,  and  less  and  less  able  to  endure 
relations  which  could  be  conceived  of  as 
parasitic.    He  had  by  this  time  begun 
to  be  absorbed  in  that  mystical  con- 
templation of  life  which  was  to  be  his 
solitary  mental  occupation  henceforth, 
and  in  this  no  friend  could  be  his  helper. 
No  one  understands  Patmore  who  does 
not  comprehend  that  he  lived  in  a  trans- 
parent shell,  which  slowly  became  im- 
permeable to  all  elements  except  light. 
Meanwhile,  in  April,  1847,   Patmore 
had  become  engaged  to  Emily  Augusta 
Andrews,   one  of  the  daughters  of  a 
prominent    Independent    minister;    on 
September  11,  1847,  they  had  been  mar- 
ried in  the  parish  church  of   St.  John, 
Ilampstead.    This   is    the   lady    whose 
rich    complexion,    rolling    dark    brown 
hair,  and  sculpturesque  features  were 
fixed  forever  by  Millais  in  a  portrait  of 
extraordinary     vividness.      Mrs.     Pat- 
more's  beauty  was  more  that  of  feature 
than  expression;  her  face  was  radiant 
in  a  kind  of  splendid  immobility.    Mrs. 
Carlyle,  extending  a  cat-like  claw,  ac- 
cused her  of  always  trying  to  look  like 
a  medallion.    But  "The  Angel  in  the 
House"  was  a  woman  of  great  sweet- 
ness as  well  as  force  of  character.    She 
accepted,     without     a     murmur,     the 
poverty  of  her  husband;  her  practical 
capability  was  ever  at  his  service,  and 
yet  she  contrived  to  be  always  charming 
and  always  hospitable.    She  surrounded 
him  with  friends,  for  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
at  her  feet,  and  those  who  looked  upon 
him  as  the  brightest  star  on  the  horizon 


of  English  art  were  proud  to  follow  him 
to  Mrs.  Patmore's  little  drawing-room. 
She  was  ready,  and  competent,  to  listen 
with  sympathy  to  Tennyson's  growling 
elocution,   and  to  be  engaged,   at  the 
same  time,  with  the  plainest  duties  of 
the  needle.    She  bore  six  children,  and 
I  have  heard  it  said  she  made  not  only 
all  their  clothes  and  her  own,  but  the 
principal  part  of  her   husband's  also. 
She  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminent  for 
sweetness  of  temper  and  activity   of 
mind.    But  on  one  point  she  and  her 
poet-husband  were  increasingly  diver- 
gent.   For  his  growing  mysticism  her 
practical  Puritan  intellect  had  no  sym- 
pathy.   She    lived    and    died    a    stout 
Protestant  of  the  No-Popery  days,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  much  of 
the   domestic   character   of   Patmore's 
narrative  poetry  was  due  to  her  firm 
repression  of  his  transcendental  flights. 
After  long  failure  of  health,  this  beauti- 
ful and  admirable  woman  passed  away, 
in  their  cottage  at  North  End,  Hamp- 
stead,  on  July  5,  1862,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.      It    may    be     questioned 
whether  she  ever  comprehended  in  any 
real  degree  the  inner  nature  of  the  man 
whom  she  protected,  petted,  and  loved. 
Coventry  Patmore  entered  the  British 
Museum,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1846;  he 
was  an  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Printed  Books;  he  retired,  on  a  pension, 
in  1865.    Of  his  outward  career  during 
those  twenty  years  little  is   recorded, 
and  probably  there  will  be  found  little  to 
record.    In  1853  he  published  his  second 
volume  of   poems,    "Tamerton   Church 
Tower;"   in  1854,   "The  Betrothal;"  in 
1856,  "The  Espousal."    The  latter  two 
volumes  he  re-wrote,  re-arranged,  and 
fused    in    a    general     "Angel    in    the 
House,"  of  1858,  a  text  which  has  be- 
come the  norm  of  this  much-discussed 
and  oft-reprinted  work.    In  1860  he  pub- 
lished "Faithful  for  Ever,"  and  in  1863 
"The   Victories   of   Love."    These   vol- 
umes form  the  earlier  and  more  popular, 
but  not  more  admirable,  section  of  his 
poetical  work;  they  may  be  considered 
together,     and     when     we     speak     of 
"The     Angel     in      the      House,"      we 
include    all    these    under    a    common 
denomination.      Three  years  after  the 
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death  of  his  first  wife  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Byles,  who  brought  with 
her  a  fortune,  which  enabled  the  poet 
to  resign  an  official  position  which  had 
long  been  irksome  to  him.  It  is  untrue 
to  allege  that  the  influence  of  his  second 
wife  drew  Patmore  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Rather  her  Catholicism  was  an 
additional  charm  to  one  who  had  long 
been  a  Catholic  by  temperament  and  in- 
tellectual habit.  The  newly-married 
couple  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  Father 
Cardella,  after  a  conversation  with  Pat- 
more, is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "He  is 
not  yet  a  Catholic,  but  he  is  already 
Catholicism  itself,"  so  completely  had 
his  solitary  meditation  led  him  into  un- 
conscious unity  with  the  Church  into 
which  he  was  now  received. 

The  Patmores,  on  their  return  to  En- 
gland, purchased  the  large,  neglected, 
and  isolated  estate  of  Brixted  in  Sussex, 
by  him  re-named  Heron's  Ghyll.    This 
he  greatly  improved,  and,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  some  fifteen  years,  re-sold  at 
great       pecuniary      advantage.       The 
strange  tale  of  the  Mystic  as  Man  of 
Business  may  be  read  in  the  anonymous 
pamphlet,    "How   I   Managed   my  Es- 
tate," 1886.    More  interesting  to  us  it  is 
to  note  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
billowy    copses,    undisturbed    by    any 
ruder  sound  than  that  of  the  woodman's 
axe,  that  the  second  and  more  splendid 
portion  of  Patmore's  poetical  work  was 
perfected.    The  study  of  the  Catholic 
Mystics  suggested  the  matter,  and  that 
of  musical  composition  the  form,  of  the 
little  collection  of  nine  "Odes"  which 
he  printed  privately,  in  an  edition  of 
only   two   hundred  and  fifty,    in   1868. 
These     he    coyly    distributed    to     his 
friends,    and    certain    strangers    with 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  himself  in  sym- 
pathy.   But,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at 
first  with  perfectly  experimental  and 
unprecendented  innovations  in  art,  no 
one,   or  very   few,    comprehended  the 
beauty  of  the  gift.    Some  were  shocked, 
almost  all  were  cold,  and  the  poet,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,   making  a 
great  fire  in  the  hall  at  Heron's  Ghyll, 
fiercely  shredded  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  three  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
into  the  blaze.     It  was  this  series  of 


"Odes"  which  he  presently  "extended 
and  developed  until  they  formed,"  in 
his  own  words,  "an  integral  work," 
"The  Unknown  Eros,"  published  in 
1877.  About  this  time,  having  so  far 
"improved"  Heron's  Ghyll  as  to  make 
it  too  expensive  a  place  for  himself  to 
occupy,  the  poet  sold  the  property  at  a 
substantial  profit  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, as  a  dower-house  for  the  dowager 
duchess,  and  retired  to  Hastings.  Here 
Mary  Patmore  presently  died,  and  he 
was  left  a  widower  for  the  second  time. 
The  active  portion  of  his  life  was  done; 
the  contemplative  portion  began. 


ii. 


My  personal  acquaintance  with  Cov- 
entry   Patmore    opened    by    his    cour- 
teously sending  me,  in  the  summer  of 
1878,  the  four-volume  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works,  then  just  published.    The 
first  of  these  volumes  was  mainly  new, 
containing   in   particular   the   splendid 
poem  of  "Amelia,"  which  should  always 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  link  between 
the  "Angel  of  the  House"  and  "The  Un- 
known Eros."    In  1879  I  met  Patmore 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  Savile  Club,  of 
which  he  was  for  a  short  while  a  mem- 
ber.   It  was  in  company  with  several 
other  and  younger  men,  and  he  made  a 
highly  disagreeable  impression  on  me; 
I  thought  him  harsh  and  sardonic;  he 
said  little,  and  what  he  said  was  bitter. 
But,  in  the  course  of  1880,  after  his  re- 
moval to  Hastings,  we  began  to  corre- 
spond on  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  Ode,  a  subject  which  he  had  illus- 
trated both  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
on  which  his  views  were  curious  and, 
as  I  still  think,  technically  heterodox. 
At  length,  soon  after  New  Year's  day, 
1881, 1  was  invited  to  Hastings  to  spend 
a  Sunday  with  him;  I  went  down,  in 
some    trepidation,    remembering    that 
countenance  as  of  a  sourer  Macchiavelli 
which  I  had  seen  at  the  club,  and  my 
reception  was  a  surprise  and  an  en- 
chantment.     This    was    the    first    of 
unnumbered    pilgrimages    to    which    I 
shall  always  look  back  as  among  the 
most   tonic   experiences    of    my    social 
life. 
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Patmore  had  taken  the  Milward 
Mansion,  a  large,  ancient  house,  then 
lately  vacated  by  the  deatu  of  Countess 
Waldegrave,  in  the  centre  of  the  old 
town  of  Hastings.  With  its  belt  of  ven- 
erable elms  and  its  high  garden-ter- 
races, the  mansion  looked,  as  Patmore 
used  to  say,  "like  a  patch  of  forest  in 
the  midst  of  the  houses."  It  was  ap- 
proached from  the  High  Street,  but,  the 
moment  a  visitor  entered  its  enclosures, 
he  seemed  lifted  at  once  out  of  the 
town,  and  suspended  between  cliff  and 
sky  and  sea.  When  he  entered,  the 
room  immediately  on  his  left  was  the 
poet's  study  and  the  receptacle  of  his 
few  books;  beyond  it,  on  the  same  side, 
a  long,  low  drawing-room  opened  di- 
rectly upon  the  garden,  which  surprised 
the  eye  here  by  its  high  level,  the  house 
being  perched  in  a  dip  of  a  sharp  incline. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  home  better- 
suited  to  a  poet's  vagaries,  so  seques- 
tered was  it  within,  so  suddenly 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing town.  At  this  time,  and  long  after- 
wards, Patmore  indulged  a  passion  for 
nocturnal  walks.  Somnolent  and  slug- 
gish in  the  afternoon  his  pulse  would 
begin  to  beat  as  the  night  came  on,  and 
would  rise  into  an  excitement  which 
nothing  but  a  long,  wild  stroll  in  the 
darkness  could  allay.  On  the  occasion 
oi  this  my  first  visit,  in  January,  1881, 
I  recollect  that  I  was  summoned  to  ac- 
company him.  We  sallied  forth  into  the 
gloom  of  the  faintly-twinkling  town, 
and  descended  swiftly  to  the  sea-wall. 
The  night  was  fine,  with  buffetting 
wind,  the  remnant  of  a  great  storm; 
the  tide  was  high,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
pass  along  the  Parade  without  being 
drenched  by  the  fountains  of  spray 
which  rose,  mysterious  and  phantasmal, 
out  of  the  resounding  darkness.  My 
companion  was  in  an  ecstasy;  he 
marched  forward  with  his  head  in  the 
air,  his  loose,  grey  curls  tossing  in  the 
breeze,  his  coat  blown  wildly  away  from 
his  thin  figure.  He  seemed,  to  my 
fancy,  to  be  the  enchanter  whose  magic 
had  raised  all  this  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  to  be  empowered,  at  will,  to 
quiet  it  all  in  a  moment.  But  this  was 
evidently  no  part  of  his  pleasure.    He 


revelled,  mischievously,  in  the  riot,  and 
he  prophesied  the  ruin  of  the  sea-front 
of  Hastings  in  words  the  solemn  effect 
of  which  was  a  little  impaired  by  the 
violent  gusto  with  which  they  were 
spoken.  It  was  long  before  he  could  be 
persuaded  that  the  tide  was  on  the  turn, 
and  that  Hastings  could  not  perish  on 
that  particular  night.  And  then  his  ex- 
citement fell;  moodily  and  silently  he 
climbed  the  deserted  street. 

Those  who  have  made  Patmore's  ac- 
quaintance within  the  last  few  years 
recall  his  company  as  enlivened  by  short 
spurts  of  speech  set  in  vast  tracts  of 
silence.  But  it  was  not  so  in  1881.  The 
speech,  at  least,  was  more  frequent,  the 
silence  less  noticeably  long.  My  first 
Sunday  at  Hastings  was  spent  mainly  at 
his  study  fire.  I  see  him  now,  stretched 
in  his  familiar  seated  attitude,  his  hands 
clasped,  his  arms  extended  along  his 
legs,  the  whole  body  attenuated  and 
immobile,  only  the  marvellous  head 
moving  sharply  and  frequently,  almost 
as  if  on  a  pivot,  the  eyes  darkling  and 
twinkling,  the  Protean  lips  reflecting  in 
their  curves  every  shade  of  feeling  that 
passed  over  the  poet's  mind.  Out  of 
this  attitude,  he  would  move  only  to 
pounce,  with  extraordinary  suddenness, 
on  one  of  the  cigarettes  which  lay 
strewn  about,  like  leaves  in  Vallam- 
brosa,  lighting  it  and  then  resuming  his 
shrouded  and  pinioned  pose.  And  so 
sitting,  sloped  to  the  fire,  he  would  talk 
for  hours  of  the  highest  things,  of 
thoughts  and  passions  above  a  mortal 
guise,  descending  every  now  and  then 
to  earth  in  some  fierce,  eccentric  jest, 
always  to  be  punctuated  by  a  loud, 
crackling  laugh,  generally  ending  in  a 
dry  cough. 

In  these  first  hours  he  initiated  me  at 
once,  almost  without  prelude,  into  the 
ardent  and  sublime  mysticism  which 
filled  his  imagination.  That  I  quite 
comprehended  would  be  to  say  too 
much,  but  I  sympathized  and  admired. 
He  could  not  discourse  on  these  themes 
too  fully  for  my  curiosity,  and  condi- 
tions happened  to  have  attuned  my 
mind  at  that  moment  to  a  particularly 
keen  receptivity.  It  would  be  affecta- 
tion were  I  to  pretend  that  the  advent  of 
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a  pupil  so  enthusiastic  did  not  give  the 
solitary  prophet  pleasure:  he  expressed 
that  pleasure  with  his  customary  ve- 
hemence; and  as  I  look  back  I  recognize 
with  grateful  satisfaction  that  I  was 
able  to  comfort  this  austere  and  beau- 
tiful spirit  by  my  sympathy  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  deepest  isolation.  In  1881 
the  very  name  of  Patmore  was  ridicu- 
lous. "The  Unknown  Eros"  was 
absolutely  ignored;  "The  Angel  in  the 
House."  after  its  great,  rustic  success, 
was  wholly  rejected  by  those  who  were 
the  tyrants  of  criticism.  A  very  few 
persons  of  authority,  among  whom  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood  was  pre-eminent, 
still  believed  in  Patmore  as  a  poet,  but 
their  verdict  was  disregarded.  He 
never  ceased  to  believe  in  himself:  in- 
deed, at  this  very  time,  when  not  a  voice 
came  to  greet  him  from  the  outer  world, 
his  virile  pride  was  probably  Berener 
than  it  had  ever  been.  But  self-support- 
ing as  the  soul  may  lie.  it  pines  for  the 
human  echo,  and  what  little  Intelligent 
sympathy  I  could  give  was  received  as 
if  it  had  been  the  gift  of  a  king. 

We  ascended  high  indeed,  the  wren 
mounting  with  giddy  rapture  on  the 
wing  of  the  eagle.  I  have  rarely 
touched  such  pure  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. To  listen  to  Patmore  in  those 
days,  days  of  his  spiritual  ecstasy,  be- 
fore the  bitterness  had  fallen  upon  him, 
was  to  assist  at  a  solemn,  mounting 
music.  From  having  lived  so  much 
alone,  from  having  escaped  all  the  fric- 
tion of  the  mind  which  comes  from  in- 
discriminate intercourse,  his  speech  and 
thought  had  preserved,  with  a  certain 
savage  oadity,  a  singular  freshness,  a 
wild  flavor  of  the  berry.  In  talking  to 
him.  one  escaped  from  all  the  worn 
conventions  of  conversation;  instead  of 
rubbed  and  greasy  coppers,  one  received 
fresh-minted  gold.  Patmore's  intellect 
had  now  for  a  long  while  been  fixed  on 
a  particular  purpose,  which  may  per- 
haps be  defined  as  the  reconciliation  of 
modern  life  with  the  spirit  of  the 
liturgical  manuals  of  his  communion 
and  the  more  mystical  of  the  Fathers. 
He  was  particularly  devoted  to  a  later 
ascetic  writer,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  a 
Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century,   in 


whom  Patmore  found  an  extraordinary 
agreement  with  the  views  which  he 
himself  had  formed  in  meditation.  He 
was  fond  of  reading  to  me  passages  of 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,  which  often 
sounded  exactly  like  rearrangements  of 
"The  Unknown  Eros."  I  was  surprised 
to  find  in  1881  that  Patmore  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  poems  of  our  own 
most  fiery  mystic,  Crashaw,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  him. 
But  he  knew  the  originals  at  which  the 
torch  of  Crashaw  had  been  lighted  and 
was  tiresomely  conscious  of  the  con- 
ceits and  blemishes  of  an  hysterical 
fancy.  Yet  "Music's  Duel,"  the  great 
paraphrase  from  Faxnianns  strada,  he 
pronounced  "perhaps  the  most  won- 
derful piece  of  word-craft  ever 
done." 

It  was  now  years  since  he  had  written 
a  page  of  prose,  with  the  perfunctory 
exception  of  the  "Life  of  Bryan  Waller 
Procter,"  which  he  had  published  in 
1877;  this  task  had  been  undertaken  ex- 
tremely against  the  grain,  under  irre- 
sistible pressure  from  Mrs.  Procter.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  it  would  now  add 
alike  to  his  usefulness  and  to  his  en- 
joyment if  he  resumed  composition, 
Verse  he  had  reluctantly  abandoned  for 
some  time  (I  think  that  his  very  latest 
printed  poem  dates  from  1880),  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  sung  what  he  could 
not  help  singing,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  torn  from  a  reluctant  muse. 
But  I  could  see  no  reason  why  his  ex- 
quisitely lucid  prose  should  not  be  given 
to'  the  world.  In  February,  1881,  he 
showed  me  a  manuscript  translation 
from  St.  Bernard  on  the  Love  of  God, 
which  his  second  wife  had  begun  and  he 
had  completed.  This  he  said  I  might 
find  a  publisher  for,  if  I  could,  and  I 
took  it  up  to  London  with  me.  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  consented  to  print  it.  and  a 
few  months  later  it  appeared.  This  is 
a  very  delightful  treatise,  far  too  little 
known.  It  is  always  exciting  to  a  re- 
tired author  to  smell  printer's  ink  once 
more,  and  Patmore  forthwith  started 
the  composition  of  that  "Sponsa  Dei," 
of  which  I  shall  presently  have  a  doleful 
tale  to  tell. 

The   latest   of    his   poems,    to   which 
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reference  had  just  been  made,  is  the 
"Scire  Teipsum,"  which  opens  thus:— 

Musing  I  met,  in  no  strange  land, 
What  meet  thou  must  to  understand; 
An  Angel.    There  was  none  but  he, 
Yet  'twas  a  glorious  company. 
God,    Youth,    and    Goddess,    one,    twain, 

trine, 
In  altering  wedlock,  flamed,  benign. 

which  has  always  appeared  to  me  an 
absolutely  typical  specimen  of  the 
peculiar  Patmorian  quintessence.  In 
sending  me  the  manuscript  of  these 
verses  (July  25,  1882),  he  wrote:  "They 
may  be  taken  ...  as  expressing-  the 
rewards  of  virginity— attainable  even  in 
this  life— in  the  supernatural  order," 
and  he  went  on  to  lament  that  his  years 
forbade  him  to  be  any  longer  "a  worker 
in  the  inexhaustible  poetic  mine  of 
psychology."  In  point  of  fact,  he  was 
to  publish  verse  no  more. 

His  great  interest  in  these  years,  in 
the  early  eighties,  was  the  beautiful 
church  oi  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea, 
which  Mr  Basil  Champneys  was  build- 
ing for  him.  almost  opposite  the  Man- 
sion, but  a  little  lower  down  the  street. 
This  became  Patmore' s  ceaseless  pre- 
occupation, and  a  daily  delight  it 
was,  when  the  workmen  had  left 
in  the  evening,  to  prowl  and  potter 
round  the  foundations  in  the  dusk 
or  watch  the  bright  silver  of  the 
Channel  from  their  precincts.  As  the 
fabric  rose,  Patmore's  ecstasy  in- 
creased; when  the  scaffoldings  could  be 
safely  mounted,  he  could  scarcely  be  in- 
duced to  let  them  out  of  his  sight.  This 
intense  satisfaction  in  the  noble  gift 
which  he  was  presenting  to  his  com- 
munion lasted  until  the  church  was  con- 
secrated, but  was  soon  after  embittered 
and  destroyed  by  disputes  which,  at 
last,  made  him  glad  to  leave  Hastings. 
I  think  it  right  to  record  my  opinion 
that  in  this  wretched  matter  he  was  al- 
most entirely  in  fault,  through  indul- 
gence in  that  inflexible  arrogance  which 
was  a  defect  in  his  great  character.  In 
connection  with  his  own  church,  Pat- 
more developed  a  sudden  enthusiastic 
interest  in  ecclesiastical  sculpture;  this 
was  awakened  by  seeing,  in  the  summer 


of  1882,  Mr.  Thorny  croft's  superb  statue 
of  "Artemis,"  which  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  The  virginal 
freshness  of  this  figure  appealed  with 
extraordinary  fervor  to  Patmore's  imag- 
ination, and  he  desired  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  induce  one  of  our  first 
sculptors  to  model  a  Madonna,  "of 
which,"  he  said,  "the  marble  original 
should  be  taken  by  some  wealthy  church 
like  Arundel,  and  casts  be  supplied  to 
other  churches— including  ours— at  mod- 
erate prices."  The  notion  of  having  a 
really  first-rate  statue,  casts  from  which 
should  supersede  "the  wretched  Munich 
things  Catholics  now  have  to  put  up 
with,"  eagerly  commended  itself  to  him. 
He  saw  Woolner  on  the  subject,  and  Mr. 
Thornycroft  himself,  but  the  idea,  so 
eminently  practical  and  felicitous,  un- 
happily came  to  nothing.  I  believe  that 
Cardinal  Newman  once  made,  equally 
in  vain,  an  identical  suggestion. 

In  February,  1883,  Patmore  lost  his 
youngest  son,  Henry,  a  promising 
young  man  of  less  than  three-and- 
twenty,  in  whom  several  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  father  were  repeated, 
and  in  particular  a  distinct  gift  of  verse. 
Henry  Patmore  was  steeped  in  the 
psychological  mysteries  of  his  father's 
conversation;  his  appearance  was 
marred  by  his  sickliness  and  by  the  loss 
of  one  eye.  He  was  tenaciously  silent 
in  company,  and  not  what  is  called  "at- 
tractive," yet  evidently  a  studious, 
pious,  and  talented  lad,  whose  future 
would  probably  have  been  brilliant. 
His  "Poems,"  arranged  by  his  father, 
with  a  touching  memoir  by  his  sister, 
Gertrude,  now  Mrs.  Watts,  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  April,  1884.  These 
circumstances,  and  the  death  of  an 
elder  daughter,  who  was  in  a  convent, 
increased,  about  this  time,  the  gravity 
and  grimness  of  the  poet,  but  without 
radically  disturbing  his  serene  inner 
life.  That  Henry's  talents  had  not  had 
an  occasion  to  ripen  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him;  but  he  wrote,  "I  feel 
prouder  and  gladder  of  his  innocent  and 
dutiful  life  than  if  he  had  been  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age." 

In  1884  the  tide  of  detraction  which 
had  so  long  swept  over  Patmore's  fame 
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as  a  poet  ebbed  away.  In  several  of  the 
leading  reviews  there  appeared  articles 
in  which  the  excellence  of  his  work  was 
more  or  less  intelligently  dwelt  upon, 
and  in  which  the  importance  of  "The 
Unknown  Bros"  was  emphasized. 
Through  the  period  of  his  strange  ob- 
scuration, Patmore  had  shown  a  digni- 
fied patience;  but  it  had  not  lasted  long 
enough  to  sour  him.  The  praise  of  the 
critics,  the  tributes  which  now  began 
to  flow  in  upon  him  from  younger  writ- 
ers, gave  him  pure  pleasure.  In  this 
year  I  saw  more  of  him  than  ever,  for 
he  had  determined  that  I  was  to  be  his 
literary  executor,  and  he  had  to  explain 
at  great  length  his  wishes  regarding 
manuscripts  and  books.  From  this 
agreeable  but  responsible  duty  he  after- 
wards released  me,  on  the  very  sensible 
ground  that  it  was  more  conveniently 
fitted  to  a  member  of  his  own  commun- 
ion. The  arrangements  I  speak  of — 
which  came  to  nothing — were  hurried 
on  in  consequence  of  a  rather  serious 
illness,  which  reduced  his  spirits  very 
greatly,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  perhaps  never  wholly  recovered.  In 
June,  1883,  on  a  very  hot  day,  he  was 
unguarded  enough  to  sleep  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  stretched  in  the  shadow  of 
Bodiam  Castle,  a  picturesque  but  highly 
malarious  ruin  on  a  small  lake  in  the 
north  of  Sussex.  As  Patmore  put  it, 
the  courtyard  of  this  structure  was  "a 
cauldron  of  unwholesome  marsh-air," 
which  laid  him  up  with  a  sharp  attack 
of  ague,  and  made  him  regard  his  future 
with  a  jaundiced  eye. 

The  increase  in  public  appreciation  of 
his  work  was  not  steady.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1886  an  illustrated  edition  of 
"The  Angel  in  the  House"  was  pro- 
jected, and  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons  were  asked  to  undertake 
it.  As,  however,  these  artists  were 
found  to  be  too  deeply  engaged,  and  as 
Patmore,  with  characteristic  decision, 
said  that  it  must  be  "those  bodies  or  no 
bodies,"  the  scheme  fell  through.  But 
in  collected  and  selected  editions,  cheap 
and  dear,  his  poems  now  once  more  sold 
in  great  abundance;  and  with  new 
prose  his  pen  was  kept  relatively  busy. 
He  was  now  happily  married,  for  the 


third  time,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  in  his 
old  age  gave  the  sequestered  poet  in- 
finite occasions  for  fresh  hopes  and 
interests.  And  thus,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  he  remained  "for  several  years, 
singularly  happy,  if  to  have  friends,  a 
fair  competence,  a  rising  family  of 
extraordinary  promise,  and  no  history, 
is  to  be  happy."  And  then  an  event 
occurred,  to  which,  although  it  was 
purely  of  the  intellectual  order,  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  a  critical  impor- 
tance in  his  career. 

Since  1881  Patmore  had  been  engaged 
on  a  prose  work,  called  "Sponsa  Dei," 
which  was  in  strict  accordance  with, 
and  illustrated  the  same  moods  as  "The 
Unknown  Eros."  I  had  received  minute 
instructions  as  to  the  publication  of  this 
book,  which  he  had  directed  me,  in  case 
I  survived  him,  to  issue  at  a  certain  time 
after  his  decease.  He  must  have  com- 
pleted the  manuscript,  I  suppose,  in 
1883.  An  incident  of  a  very  startling 
nature  disturbed  this  plan.  On  January 
30,  1888,  when  I  had  been  staying  a  day 
or  two  with  Patmore  at  Hastings,  he 
said  to  me  at  breakfast,  abruptly,  al- 
most hysterically,  "You  won't  have 
much  to  do  as  my  literary  executor!" 
and  then  proceeded  to  announce  that  lie 
had  burned  the  entire  manuscript  of 
"Sponsa  Dei"  on  the  previous  Christmas 
Day.  His  family  knew  nothing  of  this 
holocaust,  and  the  ladies  immediately 
cried,  "O  papa,  that  is  why  you  have 
been  so  dreadfully  depressed  since 
Christmas!"  I  said  little  at  the  moment, 
but  when  I  was  alone  with  him  in  the 
study,  I  asked  him  if  he  seriously  meant 
what  he  had  stated.  He  replied  yes, 
that  it  was  all  destroyed,  every  scrap 
of  it,  every  note,  except  one  page,  which 
he  had  published  in  1887  in  the  St. 
James's  Gazette.  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  although  wholly  ortho- 
dox, and  proceeding  no  further  than  the 
Bible  and  the  Breviary  permitted,  the 
world  was  not  ready  for  so  mystical  an 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
physical  love  in  religion,  and  that  some 
parts  of  the  book  were  too  daring  to  be 
safely  placed  in  all  hands. 

The  "Sponsa  Dei,"  this  vanished  mas- 
terpiece, was  not  very  long,  but  polished 
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and  modulated  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  No  existing  specimen  of 
Patmore's  prose  seems  to  me  so  delicate, 
or  penetrated  by  quite  so  high  a  charm 
of  style,  as  this  lost  book  was.  I  think 
that,  on  successive  occasions,  I  had  read 
it  all,  much  of  it  more  than  once,  and  I 
suppose  that  half-a-dozen  other  intimate 
friends  may  have  seen  it.  The  subject 
of  it  was  certainly  surprising.  It  was 
not  more  nor  less  than  an  interpretation 
of  the  love  between  the  soul  and  God 
by  an  analogy  of  the  love  between  a 
woman  and  a  man;  it  was  indeed,  a 
transcendental  treatise  on  divine  desire 
seen  through  the  veil  of  human  desire. 
The  purity  and  crystalline  passion  of 
the  writer  carried  him  safely  over  the 
most  astounding  difficulties,  but  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  he  was  right  in  con- 
sidering that  it  should  not  be  thrown  to 
the  vulgar.  Yet  the  scruple  which  de- 
stroyed it  was  simply  deplorable;  the 
burning  of  "Sponsa  Dei"  involved  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  literature. 

From  this  time,  although  the  change 
may  not  have  been  obvious  to  those  who 
saw  him  daily,  Coventry  Patmore  was 
an  altered  man.  He  began  to  grow  old; 
he  gradually  lost  the  buoyant,  joyous 
temperament  which  had  been  to  him 
"the  bliss  of  solitude."  His  judgment, 
which  had  always  been  violent,  became 
warped,  the  expression  of  his  prefer- 
ences took  an  exaggerated  form.  He 
was  none  the  less  a  delightful  and  stim- 
ulating companion,  but  he  gave  no 
longer  the  impression  of  inward 
serenity.  This  modification  of  his  tem- 
perament proceeded  slowly,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  existence  of  it  could  be 
denied.  In  the  summer  of  1889  he  re- 
printed from  the  Fortnightly  Review  and 
the  St.  James's  Gazette  about  thirty 
picked  essays  under  the  title  of  "Prin- 
ciple in  Art;"  this  was  a  charming  little 
book,  most  of  it  written  before  the  de- 
struction of  "Sponsa  Dei."  In  bringing 
it  out,  Patmore  was  amusingly  defiant 
of  criticism;  he  put  his  back  to  the  wall 
and  expected  no  mercy.  He  wrote,  in  a 
letter  (June  17,  1889),  the  reviewers 
"will  say,  or  at  least  feel,  'Ugh,  ugh!  the 
horrid  thing!  It's  alive!'  and  think  it 
their  duty  to  set  their  heels  on  it  accord- 


ingly. I  think  he  was  positively  disap- 
pointed at  the  warmth  and  respect  with 
which  it  was  received  by  the  press. 
When,  a  year  later,  one  was  recom- 
mended to  look  out  for  an  article  in  the 
approaching  Fortnightly  Review,  where 
"by  way  of  a  spree,  I  have  run  amuck 
against  everything  and  everybody,"  one 
trembled,  and  not  perhaps  without 
cause.  Patmore's  latest  serious  utter- 
ances are  to  be  discovered  in  two  little 
volumes,  "Religio  Poetee,"  1893,  and 
"The  Rod,  the  Root,  and  the  Flower," 
1895,  where,  in  company  with  much  that 
is  wholly  characteristic  and  perenially 
valuable,  there  is  mingled  not  a  little 
which  savors,  I  think,  of  the  aimless 
violence  and  preposterous  paradox  of 
failing  power  in  a  very  original  mind. 
And  if  anything  could  possibly  console 
us  for  the  loss  of  so  majestic  a  spirit  and 
so  dear  a  friend,  it  would  be  the  con- 
viction that  his  work  was  done. 

At  Michaelmas,  1891,  he  quitted  Hast- 
ings and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
house  that  exactly  suited  him  at  Ly- 
mington.  It  was  a  bluish  building,  stand- 
ing coyly  askew  among  trees,  very 
retired  and  dowdy-looking,  on  a  muddy 
point  of  land  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
There  were  passages,  winding  stair- 
cases, raised  landings,  secret  panels, 
thirty-five  rooms,  all  a  little  shrouded 
and  sombre,  but  with  enchanting  views 
over  the  bright,  tidal  expanses.  At  the 
back  of  it  stretched  three  acres  of  gar- 
den, rather  dolefully  over-weighted 
with  trees,  green  glades  that  led  to  path- 
less wastes,  yew  hedges,  steep  grass 
borders,  empty  hollows,  and  no  flowers 
at  all.  Patmore's  fancy  was  inflamed 
with  the  oddities  of  this  queer  place, 
which  he  declared,  authoritatively,  to 
be  the  most  desirable  estate  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire.  That  there  was 
but  one  post  a  day,  no  delivery  of  news- 
papers, no  Sunday  trains,  a  toll  of  a 
half-penny  and  a  voyage  in  a  ferry-boat 
on  every  excursion  into  the  town,  and  a 
hundred  little  drawbacks  of  this  kind, 
were,  he  declared,  merely  just  what  was 
wanted  to  make  life  at  Lymington  ab- 
solutely perfect. 

During  the  last  four  years — years  of 
considerable    bodily    suffering,     borne 
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with  great  resolution— the  central  fact 
in  his  life  was  certainly  the  devoted 
affection  of  a  friend,  of  genius  singu- 
larly cognate  with  his  own,  whose 
selection  from  his  poems  introduced 
them  to  a  fresh  circle  of  readers  only 
last  year,  it  is  confidently  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  find  it  possible  to  present 
to  the  world  such  a  memoir  of  the  poet 
as  only  she  has  the  competence,  perhaps 
even  the  authority,  to  produce.  I  can, 
however,  but  lament  that  Mrs.  Meynell 
knew  him  intimately  solely  in  that 
solemn  close  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
seemed,  as  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  has 
said  of  him,  to  have  drunk 

The  moonless  mere  of  sighs, 
And  paced  the  places  infamous  to  tell, 
Where  God  wipes  not  the  tears  from  any 
eyes. 

So,  emphatically,  does  his  image  not  ap- 
pear in  memory  to  those  who  were  close 
to  him  in  the  unruffled  and  ensphered 
intensity  of  his  middle  life. 

His  fatal  complaint,  which  was 
angina  pectoris,  gave  him  many  warn- 
ing and  long  periods  of  respite  before 
the  end  came  suddenly.  A  little  act  of 
imprudence,  the  result  of  a  sense  of 
unusual  health,  led  to  an  attack  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  24.  189G, 
and  on  the  26th,  after  an  illness  which 
was  scarcely  painful,  and  through 
which  he  was  conscious  of  all  the  con- 
solations of  his  religion,  he  passed 
away,  in  a  cardiac  syncope,  in  his  house 
at  Lymington.  He  was  nearly  half-way 
through  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Al- 
most to  the  very  end  he  gave  interesting 
evidence  of  the  clearness  of  his  intellect 
and  the  vigor  of  his  will. 

in. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Coventry 
Patmore  has,  most  fortunately,  been 
secured  for  posterity  in  the  art  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  living  artists,  Mr. 
John  S.  Sargent,  R.A.  Patmore  had  a 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Sargent's 
work;  he  wrote:  "He  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  greatest,  not  only  of  living  En- 
glish portrait  painters,  but  of  all  English 
portrait  painters."  This  was  certainly 
a  very  happy  spirit  in     which     to   ap- 


proach the  studio,  and  this  enthusiastic 
appreciation  survived  the  weariness  of 
"sittings."  These  began  in  June,  1894, 
and  on  September  7  Patmore  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  work 
as  follows:  "As  you  were  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  portrait  done,  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  it  is  now  finished 
to  the  satisfaction,  and  far  more  than 
satisfaction,  of  every  one— including 
the  painter— who  has  seen  it.  It  will 
be,  simply  as  a  work  of  art,  the  picture 
of  the  Academy,"  where,  indeed,  in 
1895,  it  attracted  universal  admiration. 
In  the  same  month  of  September,  1894, 
Mr.  Sargent,  saying  that  he  had 
only  done  half  of  Patmore  as  yet, 
painted  a  second  portrait,  and  later  on 
the  poet  came  up  to  town  to  sit  for  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  in  that  great  decora- 
tive composition  which  Mr.  Sargent 
was  painting  for  the  Boston  Library. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  portraits— 
the  most  important  of  them  to  be,  it  is 
hoped,  presently  transferred  to  the  na- 
tional collection— in  which  a  hand  of 
<»»nsummate  power  has  fixed  forever 
upon  canvas  the  apocalyptical  old  age 
of  Coventry  Patmore. 

Splendid  as  these  portraits  are,  how- 
ever, and  intimately  true  of  the  poet's 
latest  phase,  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
that  he  was  not  always  thus  ragged 
and  vulturine,  not  always  such  a  mi- 
raculous portent  of  gnarled  mandible 
and  shaken  plumage.  In  1879,  when  I 
saw  him  first,  he  had  not  assumed  this 
aspect  of  a  wild  crane  in  the  wilder- 
ness; he  was  exceedingly  unlike  other 
people,  of  course,  even  then,  but  his 
face  possessed  quite  as  much  beauty 
as  strangeness.  Three  things  were  in 
those  days  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  head  of  Coventry  Patmore,  the  vast 
convex  brows,  arched  with  vision;  the 
bright,  shrewd,  bluish-grey  eyes,  the 
outer  fold  of  one  eyelid  permanently 
and  humorously  drooping;  and  the  wil- 
ful, sensuous  mouth.  These  three 
seemed  ever  at  war  among  themselves; 
they  spoke  three  different  tongues; 
they  proclaimed  a  man  of  dreams,  a 
canny  man  of  business,  a  man  of  ve- 
hement physical  determination.  It 
was  the  harmony  of  these  in  apparently 
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discordant  contrast  which  made  tne 
face  so  fascinating;  the  dwellers  under 
this  strange  mask  were  three,  and  the 
problem  was  how  they  contrived  the 
common  life.  The  same  incongruity 
pervaded  all  the  poet's  figure.  When 
at  rest,  standing  or  sitting,  he  was  re- 
markably graceful,  falling  easily  into 
languid,  undulating  poses.  No  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  walk  than  he  became 
grotesque  at  once,  the  long,  thin  neck 
thrust  out,  the  angularity  of  the  limbs 
emphasized  in  every  rapid,  inelegant 
movement.  Sailing  along  the  Parade 
at  Hastings,  his  hands  deep  in  the 
pockets  of  his  short  black  velvet  jacket, 
his  grey  curls  escaping  from  under  a 
broad,  soft,  wide-awake  hat,  his  long, 
thin  legs  like  compasses  measuring  the 
miles,  his  fancy  manifestly  "reaching 
to  some  great  world  in  ungauged  dark- 
ness hid,"  Coventry  Patmore  was  an 
apparition  never  to  be  forgotten. 

His  relations  with  others  partook  of 
the  incongruity  which  I  have  tried  to 
note  in  his  personal  appearance.  On 
one  side,  Patmore  was  sociable  up  to 
the  very  last,  pleased  to  meet  stran- 
gers, to  feel  the  movement  of  young 
persons  circling  around  him;  on  an- 
other, he  was  averse  to  companionship, 
a  solitary,  a  hermit.  He  loved  the  so- 
ciety of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  but 
he  was  something  of  a  Pacha  even 
there.  They  were  not  expected  to  dis- 
turb his  day  dream,  and  sometimes  he 
brusquely  shook  them  off.  Then  he 
would  write  to  some  male  friend:  "It 
would  be  a  charity  if  you  would  come 
down  now  and  then  on  Saturday  and 
stay  till  Monday.  I  live  all  my  days 
in  a  wilderness  of  fair  women,  and  I 
long  for  some  male  chat."  Or,  in  tbese 
moods,  he  would  break  away  alto- 
gether and  come  up  to  town,  descend- 
ing suddenly  on  some  active  friend, 
who  would  be  always  delighted,  of 
course,  to  see  him,  but  embarrassed,  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  business  to  know 
what  to  do  with  this  grim  pilgrim  who 
would  sit  there  for  hours,  winking, 
blinking,  smoking  innumerable  cigar- 
ettes, and  saying  next  to  nothing.  Lit- 
tle parties  suddenly  collected  to  meet 
Patmore  at  luncheon  or  dinner     were 


found  to  be  the  most  successful  form 
of  entertainment;  for  though  he  would 
sometimes  scarcely  say  a  word,  or 
would  wither  conversation  by  some 
paradox  ending  in  a  cackle  and  a 
cough,  it  was  discovered  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  been  almost  in- 
decorously sparkling  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  would  long  afterwards  refer 
to  a  very  dull,  small  dinner  as  "that 
fearful  dissipation." 

He  was  so  very  loyal  to  his  restricted 
friendships,  that  a  fresh  incongruity  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  notorious  fact  that 
he     had     sacrificed     more     illustrious 
friends  on  the  altar  of  caprice  than  any 
other  man  in  England.    He  had  been 
intimate      with       Carlyle,      Tennyson, 
Browning,    Rossetti,   Millais,    and    Mr. 
Ruskin,  yet  each  of  these     intimacies 
ceased  early,  and  each  was  broken  off 
by  Patmore.      He  got  a  reputation  in 
some  quarters  for  churlishness,  which 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  away,  yet 
which  he  did  not  quite  deserve.      The 
cessation  of  these     relationships     was 
due  to  several  causes.    In  the  case  of 
Tennyson,   and  in  lesser   measure,   of 
Carlyle,  the  youthful  spirit  of  idolatry 
had  given  place  to  a  mature  indepen- 
dence not  so  agreeable  to  the  idol.    In 
these,  and  similar  instances,  when  the 
tie  had  become  irksome  it  was  snapped 
by  what  was  called  a  "quarrel,"  an  in- 
cident often  of  highly  mysterious  char- 
acter.   Every  one  who  knew  Patmore 
well  has  heard  him  tell  the  story  of 
his  "quarrel"  with  Tennyson.      I  was 
at  pains  to  sift  this  anecdote,  and  was 
able  to  prove  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  it  could  not  have  happened.      It 
was    simply,  I  think,  a  casuistical    mode 
of  freeing  Patmore's  memory  from  the 
burden   of   Tennyson's   influence.       In 
this  connection,  as  Patmore's  absence 
from  Tennyson's  funeral  has  been  com- 
mented on,  I  am  glad     to     take     this 
opportunity  of  explaining  it.    Patmore 
was  so  anxious  to  be  present  that  he 
came  to  London  for  the  purpose,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  indispensable  card 
of  invitation.    This  latter  was  sent  to 
Hastings  by  mistake,  thence     to     Ly- 
mington,  and  thence  to  town,  reaching 
Patmore  an  hour  after  the     ceremony 
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began  in  the  Abbey.  Two  years  before 
Tennyson's  death,  the  old  friends  ex- 
changed kindly  greetings,  but  neither 
would  write  first  to  the  other,  and  they 
met  no  more. 

Another  cause  for  the  rupture  of  cer- 
tain early  friendships     was     religious 
sentiment.    It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  Patmore  was  not  merely  a  Cath- 
olic, but  an  enthusiastically  convinced 
and  strenuous  one.    His  conversion  to 
Rome  severed  many  old  ties,  and  he 
was  not  anxious  that  these  should  be 
renewed.    His  attitude  to  Rossetti  was 
typical.    He  spoke  of  no  one  with  more 
heat  of  resentment  than  of   Rossetti; 
I  remember  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
that  poet's  death,  in  1882,  I  was  be- 
wildered    by     Patmore's     expressions. 
He  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair,  his 
eyes  blazed,  he  was  like  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel  in  his   denunciation.    He   con- 
sidered, so  he  explained,  that  Rossetti, 
more  than  any  other  man     since    the 
great  old  artist-age,  had  been  dowered 
with  insight  into  spiritual     mysteries, 
that  the  Ark  of  passion  had  been  de- 
livered into  his  hands,  and  that  he  had 
played  with  it,  had  used  it  to  serve  his 
curiosity  and  his  vanity,  had  profaned 
the  Holy  of  Holies;  that  he  was  Uzzah 
and  Pandarus,  and  that  there  was  no 
forgiveness    for    him    anywhere.     And 
poor  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  lesser  degree,  came 
in  for  similar  denunciation.      In  these 
sallies,   fun   and   earnest  were     indis- 
isolubly  mixed,  yet  it  was  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  all  fun. 

Patmore's  austerity  being,  as  it  was, 
strongly  emphasized  by  his  candor  of 
speech  and  virile  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, it  is  well  to  note  that  he  was 
by  no  means,  at  least  in  the  Puritan 
sense,  ascetic.  Nor,  although  so  pas- 
sionately a  Catholic  in  all  the  fibres  of 
his  being,  did  he  limit  his  sympathies 
to  his  own  order.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  remarkably  ready  to  annex  to 
Catholicism  whatever  he  approved  of. 
The  oddest  example  of  this  which  I 
recollect,  was  a  remark  which  he  once 
made  to  me  about  the  boudoir-novelists 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Cr6billon  fils 
and  Moliere  and  Voisenon,  "They  are 
not  nearly  so  vile  as  people  pretend  to 


think;   there   is   a   great   deal    that    is 
Catholic  in  their  conception  of  love." 
And  Plato  had  his  Catholic  touches  in 
the  "Symposium,"  and  all     the     first 
pagan  rapture  in  physical  beauty  was 
Catholic,  too.    For  a  long     time     Pat- 
more hesitated  whether  he  should  hang 
on  the  low  landing    which    faced    his 
front  door  at  Hastings,  a  life-size  cast 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  a  reproduction 
of  the  San  Sisto  Madonna.    The  ladies 
of  the  household  much  preferring  the 
latter,  it  was  at  length  put  up,  but  Pat- 
more remarked  to  me,  with     a     sigh, 
"The  Venus  would  have  been  at  least 
as  Catholic,"    In  all  these  instances  he 
perceived  in  the     innocent,     sensuous 
form  a  symbol  which  but  added  a  whis- 
pered and  exterior  benediction  to  that 
solemn  sacrament  of  marriage,  which 
held  so  lofty  a  place  in  his  conception 
of  spiritual  life.    Greek  sculptors,  poets 
of  the  Renaissance,  even  the  Crebillons 
of  the  world  of    patch    and     powder, 
seemed,  to  his  broad  vision,  like  those 
wild  men  who  knelt  in  the  narthex  of 
an  ancient  Christian    church,     though 
they  might  never  penetrate  into     the 
fane  itself. 

A  singular  characteristic  of  Pat- 
more's, which  demands  record,  was  his 
occasional  bursts  of  waggishness  in 
reference  to  things  which  are  not 
merely  of  solemn  import,  but  to  no  one 
of  more  genuine  solemnity  than  to 
himself.  He  once  said  to  me,  in  this 
connection,  "No  one  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  religion  who 
is  afraid  to  joke  about  it,  just  as  no 
man  can  tease  a  woman  with  such  im- 
punity as  he  who  is  perfectly  convinced 
of  her  love."  He  did  not  scruple  to 
invent  Catholic  legends,  some  of  which 
are  now,  I  am  told,  in  steady  circula- 
tion among  the  devout.  In  particular, 
I  remember  a  story  about  the  dor- 
mouse, who  was  created  with  a  tail 
like  a  rat,  but  who,  seeing  Adam  and 
Eve  eating  the  apple,  and  being  con- 
scious of  a  sinful  longing,  pressed  w  hat 
tail  he  had  to  his  eyes  to  shut  out  temp- 
tation. He  was  instantly  rewarded 
by  the  full  and  silky  brush  which  has 
been  the  pride  of  his  descendants. 
This  Patmore  invented,  circulated,  and 
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had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing 
adopted  into  works  of  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. 

It  is  entertaining  to  those  who  knew 
Coventry  Patmore  well  to  hear  him 
conjectured  of  by  those  who  never  saw 
him  as  "mild"  or  "namby-pamby."  In 
point  of  fact,  he  was  the  most  master- 
ful of  men,  the  very  type  of  that  lofty, 
moral  arrogance  which  antiquity  iden- 
frfied  with  the  thought  of  Archilochus. 
This  partly  essential,  partly  exterior 
tendency  to  tyrannize,  to  be  a  law  to 
himself  and  others,  to  cut  all  knots  so- 
ever with  a  single,  final  slash  of  that 
stringent  tongue  of  his,  was,  indeed,  a 
snare  to  him.  It  obscured  too  often 
the  sunshine  of  his  sensitive  tender- 
ness, and  in  such  poems  as  "The  Toys" 
and  "If  I  were  Dead"  a  piteous  proof 
is  offered  to  us  that  he  was  conscious 
of  this.  His  hand  was  apt  to  be  too 
heavy  in  reproof;  what  to  himself 
seemed  tempered  by  its  humorous  ex- 
aggeration fell  upon  the  culprit  with  a 
crushing  weight.  And  then  Patmore 
would  be  sorry  for  his  anger,  and 
angry  with  himself  for  being  sorry, 
until  the  fountains  that  should  have 
been  sweet  and  clear  were  bitter  and 
turbid   with   conflicting  emotion. 

In  attempting  to  present  this  portrait 
of  the  niau  as  he  revealed  himself  to 
me  in  sixteen  years  of  close  friendship, 
I  have  not  found  space  to  speak  of  the 
poet.  But  to  my  own  consciousness 
the  poet  has  been  forever  present, 
since  the  only  value  that  my  sketch 
can  possess  must  be  what  light  it  can 
throw  upon  the  author  of  "The  Angel 
in  the  House"  and  "The  Unknown 
Eros."  Rarely  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
man  been  more  essential  to  the  com- 
prehension of  his  writings  than  was 
the  case  with  Coventry  Patmore.  To 
understand  the  poems,  some  vision  of 
the  angular,  vivid,  discordant,  and  yet 
exquisitely  fascinating  person  who 
composed  them  is  necessary.  During  a 
great  portion  of  his  life,  the  genius  of 
Patmore  was  under  an  almost  un- 
broken cloud;  it  was  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule and  rebuke;  even  now,  when 
honor  is  generally  paid  to  his  name, 
the  extraordinary  originality  and  force 
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of  his  best  work  is  properly  appreciated 
by  but  few.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  influence  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more, as  the  master-psychologist  of 
love,  human  and  divine,  is  destined 
steadily  to  increase,  and  that  a  future 
generation  will  look  back  to  him  witli 
a  mingled  homage  and  curiosity  when 
many  of  those  whose  doings  now  fill 
the  columns  of  our  newspapers  are  for- 
gotten. For,  in  this  composite  age  of 
ours,  when  all  things  and  people  are 
apt  to  seem  repetitions  of  people  and 
things  which  amused  some  previous 
generation,  Coventry  Patmore  con- 
trived, unconsciously,  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  being,  like  the  Phoenix  of 
fable,  the  solitary  specimen  of  an  un- 
related species. 

Edmund  Gosse. 


From  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mcmdes. 
ROMANTICISM    AMONG    GERMAN   WOMEN. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1896,  there 
assembled  at  Berlin  a  Woman's  Inter- 
national Congress,  very  much  better  or- 
ganized and  regulated  than  the  one 
which  met  at  Paris  in  the  previous 
April.  The  orators  had  no  occasion  to 
defend  themselves  against  noisy  inter- 
ruptions. The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  beautiful  reception-room  of  the 
city  government  building,  the  audi- 
ences were  large,  and  the  order  was 
perfect.  The  socialistic  advocates  of 
women's  rights  had  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  congress,  alleg- 
ing, with  some  hauteur,  that  the  "fem- 
inine proletariat  could  never  make 
common  cause  with  the  "feminine 
bourgeoisie,"  for  the  reason  that  the 
former  had  no  hope  of  attaining  its 
ends  otherwise  than  by  an  economic 
revolution  and  the  abolition  of  capital- 
ism. The  "feminine  proletariat"  prob- 
ably rendered  good  service  to  the  con- 
gress by  staying  away.  They  are  ex- 
cessively vehement,  and  their  leader, 
Mme.  Zetkin,  who  has,  it  appears,  a 
high  and  rasping  voice,  might  possibly 
have  unchained  a  tempest. 
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The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
Mme.  Morgenstein,  who  has  a  genius 
for  organization,  and  by  Mme.  Cauer, 
foundress  of  the  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  woman,  which  came  into 
being  ten  years  ago;  and  has  a  central 
bureau  at  Berlin,  with  branch  offices  at 
Dantzig,  Konigsberg,  Dresden,  Mu- 
nich and  elsewhere.  Mile.  K.  Schir- 
macher,  University-graduate  and  Ph.D., 
informs  us,  in  an  article  on  the  Ber- 
lin congress,  published  in  the  Russian 
Woman's  Review  that  the  two  presi- 
dents had  wisely  decided  to  permit  no 
contradictory  debates,  and  to  prohibit 
all  taking  of  pledges  and  passing  of 
resolutions.  They  had,  accordingly,  no 
trouble  with  the  Berlin  police,  to  whom 
they  had  been  obliged  to  submit  their 
orders  for  the  day,  their  programmes 
and  the  list  of  their  proposed  speakers. 
If  the  police  had  experienced  some  anxi- 
ety the  face  of  Mme.  Cauer  would  have 
sufficed  to  reassure  them.  She  has.  we 
are  assured  by  Mile.  Schirmacher.  a 
countenance  which  at  once  arrests  at- 
tention. "Those  who  can  only  fancy  a 
feministe  with  the  features  and  expres- 
sion of  some  virago  more  used  to  clubs 
than  drawing-rooms  will  be  agreeably 
disappointed  when  they  meet  Mme. 
Cauer.  Still  young  and  pretty,  with  an 
air  of  distinction,  plainly  but  elegantly 
arrayed,  she  obviously  belongs  to  the 
best  society." 

German  middle-class  women,  are,  of 
all  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  their 
sex,  the  most  prudent,  sensible  and  cir- 
cumspect; the  most  moderate  in  their 
discourse  as  well  as  in  their  desires 
and  demands;  they  represent,  in  fact, 
a  mitigated  and  reasonable  "woman- 
ism."  Since  there  are  contagions 
which  nobody  can  escape,  the  time  will 
doubtless  come,  when,  like  their  sisters 
in  England  and  America  they  will 
claim  political  equality,  and  the  suf- 
frage; but  there  was  no  question  of 
these  in  the  September  meetings. 
They  want  the  Universities  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  the  privilege  of  ob- 
taining, if  they  can,  diplomas  which 
will  permit  them  to  practise  medicine, 
and  fill  professorial  chairs.  They  de- 
mand the  revision  of  certain  articles 


in  the  civil  code,  which  restrict  them 
to  a  state  of  shocking  dependence; 
they  want  the  condition  of  laboring 
women  improved,  and  their  pay  in- 
creased and  made  proportionate  to 
their  toil;  they  want  the  law  to  come 
to  their  aid  in  the  fight  against  intem- 
perance; from  which  these  poor  crea- 
tures suffer  sorely.  On  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  when  she  delivered  her 
closing  address  in  three  languages, 
Mme.  Cauer  could  bear  testimony  that 
no  member  of  the  congress  had  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  propriety,  and 
that  the  reforms  which  it  had  re- 
solved to  advocate  were  no  vain  Uto- 
pia s.  To  assure  to  the  married  woman 
an  efficient  protection  of  her  natural 
rights;  and  withdraw  her  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  husband  who  would  trade 
upon  her  industry;  to  procure  for  her 
who  either  cannot  or  will  not  marry 
facilities  for  self-support,  by  the  open- 
ing of  careers  long  closed  to  her  just 
ambition,— these,  up  to  the  present 
time,  are  the  mild  requirements  of 
German   middle-class   wonianism. 

But  modest  as  this  programme  and 
these  views  appear,  it  is  no  less  than  a 
revolution  in  manners  at  which  they 
aim.  Either  this  enterprise  will  van- 
ish in  smoke,  or  it  will  result  in  the  ab- 
rogation of  all  the  principles  and  cus- 
toms which  have  prevailed  thus  far  in 
Christian  communities.  No  less  than 
the  feminine  proletariat  itself,  the 
feminine  bourgeoisie  of  Berlin  is  in  re- 
volt against  the  old  dogma  of  the 
primordial  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
when  it  attributes  their  supposed  in- 
feriority to  defects  of  education  rather 
than  to  natural  law.  They  refuse  to 
submit  that  woman  is  a  subaltern,  con- 
demned to  live  for  man  only,  and  to 
entrust  that  often  perverse  and  nar- 
row-minded master  with  the  care  of  ar- 
ranging   their   own    destinies. 

The  tale  is  told  of  the  old  Mareehale 
de  Grancey,  an  able  woman  but  ex- 
tremely imperious,  that,  after  having 
amused  herself  very  well  indeed  in 
life,  she  began  to  feel  the  need  of  read- 
ing and  study.  Having  perused  Plu- 
tarch's "Lives  of  Great  Men,"  she 
requested  to  be  told  why  he  had  not 
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also  written  the  lives  of  great  women. 
One  day  the  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf  dis- 
covered her  red  with  rage.  Having 
opened  by  chance  a  book  which  had 
been  lying  about  her  boudoir,  she 
found  it  to  be  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul, 
and  that  it  contained  these  words: 
"Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  hus- 
bands." The  precept  appeared  to  her 
so  impertinent  that  she  flung  the  book 
away.  In  vain  did  the  abb6  represent 
to  her  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take 
all  St.  Paul's  decisions  literally;  that 
he  had  always  been  considered  a  little 
priggish,  and  even  lay  under  some  sus- 
picion of  Jansenism.  "I  might  have 
known  he  was  a  heretic!"  she  replied, 
and  went  back  to  her  toilet.  Like  her, 
even  the  mildest  of  the  German 
feministes  consider  that  the  times  of 
Genevieve  de  Brabant  are  forever  gone 
by;  that  it  is  unjust  to  impose  upon 
woman,  as  a  sacred  virtue,  a  blind,  un- 
reasoning submission;  that  she  has 
something  better  to  do  in  this  life  than 
to  bend  to  all  the  caprices  of  an  eccen- 
tric, intemperate,  or  otherwise  dissi- 
pated spouse;  and  that  a  code  which 
puts  her  at  the  mercy  of  such  an  one 
is  an  iniquitous  code,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  revised  the  better.  They  also  hold 
that  marriage  is  not  the  sole  end  for 
which  women  were  created;  that  some 
never  have  any  husbands  at  all,  and 
the  rest  are  not  required  to  sacrifice 
their  liberty  to  their  love;  that,  in  a 
properly  organized  world,  the  woman, 
who  either  by  choice  or  by  necessity, 
is  vowed  to  celibacy,  ought  to  have  the 
means  of  winning  an  honest  independ- 
ence, and  to  be  allowed  to  live  for  her- 
self, and,  if  that  suits  her  better,  by 
herself.  Like  the  Marechale  de  Gran- 
cey,  the  womanists  of  the  middle  class, 
have  little  relish  for  the  morals  of  St. 
Paul,  whom  they  find  superannuated 
and  offensive;  but  since  they  are  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  fly  into  a  passion 
and  go  back  to  their  dressing-tables. 
They  convene  congresses  and  under- 
take to  prove  that  they  can  be  quite  as 
eloquent  as  men;  and  that  if  they  equal 
them  in  the  art  of  speech,  they  surpass 
them  in  that  of  listening. 


How  the  Germans  have  changed! 
and  how  unlike  are  these  advocates  of 
woman's  rights,  intent  upon  defending 
against  the  encroachments  of  men, 
their  dignity  and  their  independence, 
to  the  romantic  bourgeoises  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  as  we  find  them 
in  great  numbers,  at  Jena,  at  Heidel- 
bourg,  at  Wurzburg,  and  even  in  pro- 
saic Berlin!  Romanticism,  which,  in 
France,  was  only  a  school,  or  a  liter- 
ary fashion,  became,  in  Germany,  a 
dogma,  a  religion,  a  code  of  manners, 
whereto  it  was  a  glorious  thing  to  con- 
form one's  life;  for  what  is  faith  with- 
out works?  This  religion  taught  that 
the  woman  who  thinks  to  emancipate 
herself  from  man  is  no  true  woman; 
that  she  ought  to  live  by  him  and  in 
him;  that  her  destiny  is  to  feel  and  to 
inspire  a  perfect  love,  a  love  which 
blends  imaginary  with  actual  pleasure, 
mystical  joys  with  the  gratification  of 
sense.  "Seek  for  the  blue  flower"  said 
the  new  decalogue.  "It  blossoms  only 
in  solitude  or  among  the  ruins  of  old 
castles,  and  can  be  plucked  only  by 
those  who  are  initiated  into  the  great 
mysteries,  and  who  have  often  beheld 
it  in  their  dreams.  It  is  a  wee  thing, 
but  its  perfume  is  an  intoxication;  and 
he  who  has  ever  inhaled  it  knows  al- 
ready in  this  life  the  raptures  of 
heaven." 

The  bourgeois  romanticists  professed 
to  worship  genius.  They  did  not  as- 
pire to  possess  it  themselves,  but  they 
claimed  the  power  of  awakening  it,  by 
offering  the  whole  heart  in  a  smile.  It 
is  perfect  love  which  makes  true  poets 
and  true  artists.  This  is  the  source 
of  all  great  inspiration.  Loving  and 
beloved,  these  women  labored,  each 
one  at  the  glory  of  the  man  of  her 
choice;  aiding  him  in  the  creation  of 
masterpieces,  or  at  least  flattering  her- 
self that  she  did  so;  for  masterpieces 
are  rare,  alas!  and  people  of  sober 
common  sense  did  not  always  partake 
these  glowing  admirations.  The 
woman's  duty  was  to  give  herself 
wholly,  without  reserve  or  conditions. 
Love  is  ever  imperfect  which  has  not 
attained  to  a  complete  renunciation  of 
self-will.    On    the   other   hand,    if   her 
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affections  were  trifled  with,  the  woman 
had  a  certain  right  of  revulsion  and  re- 
venge. She  had  the  remedy  of  incon- 
stancy against  that  fatal  injury  which 
was  her  sorrow  and  her  shame.  One 
may  err;  one  does  not  always  find  at 
the  first  moment  what  one  seeks;  rrat 
if,  in  a  moment  of  aberration,  one  has 
bowed  the  knee  before  a  vain  or  des- 
picable idol,  one  may  resume  one's 
quest,  without  being  hampered  by  so- 
cial conventions  or  deterred  by  any 
worldly  consideration  or  respect  for 
human  opinion.  The  most  sacred  of 
all  duties  is  that  of  fulfilling  one's 
destiny,  and  the  destiny  of  these 
Women  was  self-abandonment. 

"Womanism"  they  would  have  held  in 
horror.  So  far  from  attaching  any 
value  to  their  own  independence,  they 
aspired  only  to  be  relieved  of  their 
freedom.  It  was  their  glory  humbly  to 
obey  the  gods  whom  they  had  made 
unto  themselves:  and  tbey  were  often 
very  little  gods  indeed,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  alloy. 

In  a  book  entitled  "Poets  and 
Women"  i  a  German  critic,  M.  Louis 
Geiger,  has  recently  traced  the  his- 
tories of  certain  of  these  enthusiastic 
bourgeoises  of  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  has  made  a  point  of  throw- 
ing into  relief  their  good  qualities, 
while  he  speaks  of  their  errors  with 
sympathetic  indulgence.  A  Berlin 
lady,  Dorothea  Schlegel,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  philosopher,  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  is  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  seeker  who  has  found,  and  who  re- 
mains always  faithful  to  her  first 
choice.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  had 
been  married,  without  too  much  option 
of  her  own,  to  Simon  Veit,  who  under- 
took to  make  her  happy.  This  excel- 
lent and  honorable  man  was  a 
merchant  in  active  business,  accom- 
plished in  affairs,  successful  in  his  en- 
terprises, a  cultivated  admirer  of  the 
fine  arts,  who  gave  proof,  in  the  time 
of  misfortune,  of  great  nobility  of 
mind.  Dorothea  had  absolutely  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  character  or  ac- 

1  Dichter  und  Frauen,  Vortrage  uud  Abhand- 
lungen  von  Ludvig  Geiger.    Berlin,  189G. 


tions;  but  he  had  one  unpardonable  de- 
fect, he  was  not  the  man  of  her 
dreams. 

In  1797  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Frederic  Schlegel,  and  decided,  like 
lightning,  that  this  was  the  ideal  man 
whom  she  had  been  sent  into  the  world 
to  love  and  serve.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand what  irresistible  attraction,  the 
author  of  "Lucinde,"  (a  licentious  and 
singularly  dull  romance),  could  have 
had  for  a  distinguished  and  delicate- 
minded  woman.  Frederic  Schlegel 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talent  and 
of  great  acquirements;  but  he  had  a 
priggish,  disingenuous,  sophistical  sort 
of  mind;  a  very  cold  heart,  a  jealous 
and  acute  vanity,  and  singular  notions 
about  honor.  -He  had  not  the  slightest 
scruple  about  accepting  the  subsidies  of 
the  forsaken  husband,  who  continued 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  unfaithful  wife,  and  of  the  children 
who  had  been  taken  from  him.  Doro- 
thea never  wearied  of  her  idol.  Her 
make-believe  great  man  exercised  the 
strangest  fascination  over  her,  and  the 
scales  never  fell  from  her  eyes.  Ten 
yens  after  their  union  she  wrote  to 
him,  "Your  eyes  are  like  the  stars; 
messengers  of  the  sun;  his  witnesses 
and  the  surety  for  his  esteem.  How 
sad  is  my  pilgrimage  when  those  eyes 
illumine  it  not!" 

Being  a  sensitive  creature,  she  re- 
proached herself  with  having  dealt  her 
husband  an  incurable  Avound  by  her 
abandonment;  and  after  she  had  be- 
come a  fervent  Catholic,  the  fact  of 
having  given  herself  to  the  man  of  her 
dreams  before  marrying  him  occa- 
sioned her  a  certain  confusion.  But 
she  never  repented  of  having  obeyed 
the  impulse  of  her  heart.  She  had 
simply  executed  a  divine  decree.  She 
too,  wrote  a  novel,  "Florentin,"  which 
is  a  glorification  of  the  perfect  love. 
"O  celestial  transports!  O  gift  of  the 
gods  which  makes  the  felicity  of  man!" 
etc.,  etc.  It  would  have  been  a  mis- 
take indeed  to  talk  to  her  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  women.  Little  cared  she 
for  the  lack  of  civil  and  political 
rights;  for  scientific  instruction  or 
university  diplomas,   or  the     privilege 
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of  getting  her  own  living!  She  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  a  woman 
should  have  no  ideas  save  those  of  the 
man  she  loves;  no  business  except  that 
of  admiring  his  genius;  no  life  but  a 
reflected  one;  no  bliss  but  the  beatitude 
of  the  flower  expanding  in  the  sun- 
shine. "Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee." 
She  regarded  this  behest  of  the  eter- 
nal, less  as  a  maxim  of  morals,  than 
as  an  affectionate  counsel,  and  expres- 
sion of  the  natural  law.  "The  unrea- 
sonable domination  of  man  may  render 
the  woman  unhappy,  but  without  that 
domination  she  is  irretrievably  lost;  in 
fact  she  is  nothing  at  all."  If  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  woman's  rights 
congress  in  Berlin  had  given  utterance, 
from  the  tribune  to  the  theories  of 
Dorothea  Schlegel,  the  audience  would 
unanimously  have  hissed  her,  and 
spued  her  out  of  its  mouth. 

Lees  fortunate  than  Dorothea,  Mme. 
Jeanne  Motherby  was  always  seeking 
and  never  found.  She  remained  quite 
unknown  until  the  day  when  she  pub- 
lished the  letters  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  two  celebrated 
writers,  William  von  Humboldt  and 
Maurice  Arndt.  Bora  in  1783,  in  the 
province  of  Prussia,  Jeanne  Charlotte 
Thielheim  was  a  mechanic's  daughter 
who  had  the  remarkable  good  fortune 
to  marry,  in  1S0G,  a  very  popular  phy- 
sician, an  Englishman  by  birth,  Dr. 
William  Motherby.  Her  house  soon 
became  a  social  centre  at  Konigsberg, 
and  if  gratified  vanity,  the  honor  of 
holding  a  salon,  and  the  delights  of  dis- 
play, could  have  sufficed  for  the  con- 
tentment of  a  romantic  soul,  the  lot  of 
Jeanne  Motherby  would  have  been 
blessed  indeed.  Moreover  her  husband 
was  a  practitioner  of  great  merit  and  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world.  He  was 
literary.  He  had  studied  philosophy  in 
the  school  of  Kant  whom  he  called  his 
"unforgettable  master."  But  the  dis- 
ciple of  Kant  had  paid  no  special  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  "blue 
flower,"  and  that  was  his  mistake. 

Jeanne  Motherby  was  of  an  ardent 
and  vivacious  turn.  "Love  and  fan- 
tasy"—naught  else— such  was  the  life 


of  Furina!"  was  said  of  her  by  Maurice 
Arndt,  to  whom  she  owed  her  pet- 
name.  Unhappily  she  was  not  very 
well-favored.  Small  and  plump,  she 
had  no  charm  of  expression,  and  her 
rather  large  mouth  was  not  of  the  sort 
that  invites  kisses.  When  the  bour- 
geois romanticist  is  ugly,  there  is  an 
exchange  of  parts.  It  is  no  longer  the 
hunter  who  pursues  the  hare,  but  the 
hare  the  hunter;  and  occasionally  the 
hunter  escapes. 

When  Jeanne  first  began  to  tire  of 
her  Englishman,  she  conceived  an  ar- 
dent passion  for  William  von  Hum- 
boldt, who  was  of  all  human  beings, 
the  most  frigid.  She  thought  she  rec- 
ognized in  him  the  man  of  destiny 
with  whom  she  was  to  gather  the  blue 
flower.  She  never  perceived  that  this 
eminent  person,  a  great  thinker,  great 
philologist,  great  diplomatist,  had  also 
an  immense  veneration  for  himself, 
and  that  hence  he  was  not  easily  cap- 
tured. It  did  not  displease  him  to  be 
adored,  or  to  assume  the  part  of  spirit- 
ual director.  He  freely  allowed  him- 
self to  be  courted  by  women  and  ac- 
cepted with  grace  their  advances  and 
their  devotion;  but  he  never  in  his  life, 
let.  himself  go;  and  they  had  no  return 
to  expect  from  him,  but  a  majestic 
compassion  or  an  icy  coquetry. 

Romanticism  authorized  familiarities, 
and  a  "thee  and  thou"  footing  of  in- 
timacy. Humboldt  said  thou  to  Jeanne, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  He  confessed 
that  fireside  happiness  did  not  suffice 
to  fill  his  life;  and  that,  attached  as  he 
was  to  Mme.  Humboldt,  who  made 
him  happy  in  the  vulgar  and  bourgeois 
sense  of  the  term,  he  did  not  disdain 
intellectual  intercourse  and  the  refine- 
ments of  feeling.  But  he  was  very 
exacting.  He  expounded  to  her, 
learnedly,  the  thesis,  that  in  true  love, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  art  and 
the  requirements  of  eternal  law,  the 
man  has  all  the  rights,  and  the  woman 
all  the  duties;  that  she  must  annul  her- 
self, surrender  all  independence.  Was 
it  not  enough  for  her,  that  man  should 
deign  to  consider  her  a  part  of  himself, 
and  permit  her  to  live  in  and  for  him? 
This  profession  of  faith   was    in  no 
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way  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
romanticism;  but  the  women  did  not 
like  to  have  their  submission  assumed, 
imposed,  demanded  as  a  right.  They 
were  quite  willing  to  serve,  but  they 
expected  to  be  treated  as  queens,  in 
their  voluntary  abasement.  The  arro- 
gance of  Humboldt  displeased  Jeanne 
Motherby,  and  she  resumed  her  search. 
The  poet-publicist,  Maurice  Arndt, 
was  one  of  those  Germans  who  unite 
cunning  to  candor,  and  trade,  as  some 
one  has  said,  upon  their  own  good  na- 
ture. Though  not  much  inclined  co 
romanticism  he  learned  the  tune  of  it, 
for  the  sake  of  recommending  himself 
to  Jeanne  Motherby  whom  he  called 
his  "buntes  Voglein."  He  thce'd-and- 
thou'd  her  from  the  first;  Humboldt 
had  taken  a  little  time  about  it.  Arndt 
was  a  widower,  proposing  to  marry 
again:  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  was  well  on  his  guard,  like  a  sensi- 
ble fellow,  and  that  even  while  he 
talked  to  Furina  of  ''flames"  and  "ce- 
lestial dreams,"  and  "paradisaical 
joys"  lie  was  taking  very  good  care  not 
to  hamper  himself  with  an  incon- 
venient burden.  One  day  when  she 
had  been  telling  him  what  she  would 
do  if  she  were  free,  he  made  haste  to 
respond  that  dreams  were  far  better 
than  realities,  and  once  again  Furina 
resumed  her  quest. 

The  ideal  man,  whom  she  had  almost 
despaired  of  ever  finding  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  presented  himself  in  1818, 
under  the  guise  of  a  youth  ten  years 
younger  than  herself,  and,  curiously 
enough,  another  physician.  She  ended 
where  she  had  begun.  After  long  ne- 
gotiations she  obtained  a  divorce  and 
married  again.  Distinguished  in  his 
profession,  an  able  surgeon  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Frederic  Piffenbach  offered  his  wife  a 
brilliant  career,  but  was  by  no  means 
concerned  to  make  her  happy.  She 
experienced  all  the  torments  of  .jeal- 
ousy until  the  day  when  a  second  di- 
vorce, granted  in  1833,  gave  her  back 
her  liberty.  She  lived  on  in  Berlin, 
sorrounded  by  very  young  people,  to 
whom  she  essayed,  perhaps,  to  teach 
the  music  she  had  loved.      When  she 


died  in  1842  Piffenbach  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "So  the  poor  woman  is  gone!" 
He  may  well  have  pitied,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  wept  for  her. 

It  was  in  1893  that  M.  Henri  Meisner 
published  at  Leipsic  the  correspond- 
ence of  William  von  Humboldt  and 
Maurice  Arndt  with  Jeanne  Motherby; 
and  the  same  year  there  appeared  at 
Berlin  the  "Correspondence  of  a  Germ  an 
Prince,  with  a  young  Artist;"  another 
curious  souvenir  of  the  romantic  pe- 
riod. The  prince  in  question  was  the 
Puke  Augustus ^melius  of  Saxe-Gotha 
who  had  been  a  good  little  sovereign 
devoted  to  the  government  of  his  little 
states,  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences and  a  fervent  admirer  of  Napo- 
leon I.  whom  he  forsook  indeed  when 
the  emperor's  star  paled,  but  unwill- 
ingly and  without  change  of  heart. 
This  excellent  prince  had  his  fads. 
Though  he  had  never  been  ill  in  his 
life,  he  received  foreign  envoys  in  bed. 
He  never  mounted  a  horse,  nor  joined 
a  hunting  party,  without  previously 
giving  orders,  that  not  a  shot  should  be 
fired.  He  had  a  yet  more  comical  ec- 
centricity. He  regretted  not  having 
been  a  woman.  He  blushed  to  belong 
to  a  sex,  compounded,  as  he  said,  of 
"poison,  filth  and  folly."  He  loved  to 
write.  He  used  to  begin  novels  which 
he  never  finished.  The  only  one  he 
ever  completed  was  entitled  "Kylle- 
nion;  or,  A  Year  in  Arcady."  Very  bril- 
liant in  conversation,  he  held  his  own 
upon  one  occasion  even  against  Mme. 
de  Stael.  He  had  a  keen,  cutting, 
caustic  kind  of  intelligence.  It  was  a 
dangerous  honor  to  be  asked  to  dine 
with  him.  One  never  knew  which  of 
his  guests  he  would  select  for  a  butt. 

Jean  Paul  had  said  of  him:  "If  he 
had  a  heart,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  poets."  Whether  he  had  a 
heart  on  no,  he  desired  to  taste  the 
pleasure  of  romantic  love.  Possibly  he 
had  already  had  too  much  of  the  un- 
romantic.  Chance  led  to  Gotha.  a 
young  lady  artist,  Theresa  von  Winkel, 
who  played  the  harp  beautifully,  and 
had  some  talent  for  painting;  having 
made  copies  in  the  museums,  especially 
of  Presden  and  Paris.    She  also  wrote 
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verses.  She  was  not  beautiful;  she 
had  looked,  from  her  earliest  youth 
"like  a  plain,  old  maid;"  but  Augustus 
iEmilius  admired  her  infinitely.  It  was 
a  case  of  the  most  blameless  and  Pla- 
tonic romanticism.  The  duke  invited 
TMrSsa  to  correspond  with  him,  in- 
sisting that  she  should  be  quite  at  her 
ease  with  him  as  a  friend  rather  than 
a  reigning  prince,  and  give  him  no  title 
save  that  of  her  '"dear  iEmilius."  He, 
on  his  part,  addressed  her  as  his  "rav- 
ishing and  adorable  Emilia."  She  was 
his  spiritual  sister.  One  day  she  sent 
him  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  he  replied, 
as  follows:  "I  cannot  as  yet  accustom 
myself  to  the  thought  that  I  actually 
possess  this  visible  sign  of  your  gra- 
cious remembrance.  This  curl,  price- 
less, matchless  treasure  though  it  be, 
seems  to  me  like  the  shadow  of  a 
dream;  and  I  touch  with  a  tremulous 
hand,  the  silky  brown  threads,  which 
have  warmed,  adorned,  overshadowed 
with  their  fluttering  grace  the  brow  of 
the  adopted  sister  whom  I  adore.  The 
kisses  which  I  bestow  upon  this  jewel, 
are  so  infinitely  light,  that  the  most 
sensitive  mimosa  would  not  feel  them; 
nor  could  the  airiest  of  sylphs  imprint 
sweeter."  These  kisses  must  have 
been  as  nearly  as  possible,  immaterial, 
and  Maurice  Arndt,  poet  though  he 
were,  was  a  clumsy  glutton  by  com- 
parison with  this  refined  royal 
gow  met. 

The  correspondence  was  continued 
tor  six  years,  from  1806  to  1811.  Some- 
times the  writers  discussed  questions 
of  art— painting,  music,  the  great  Na- 
poleon. Oftener  they  analyzed  and 
confessed  themselves;  angled  for  their 
own  emotions,  and  then  served  them 
up.  They  lauded  the  sweets  of  spirit- 
ual marriage;  and  the  close  com- 
munion of  two  sensitive  souls,  that 
have  no  secrets  from  one  another.  Un- 
fortunately sylphs  are  ethereal  beings, 
but  whimsical.  It  must  have  cost  the 
prince  a  certain  effort  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  upper  air.  He  had  his 
hours  of  lassitude  when  his  wings 
drooped,  and  he  fell  back  heavily  upon 
himself,  averring  that  mystics  and 
mvsticism    were  alike   odious   to    him, 


and  that  he  detested  Zacharias  Wer- 
ner and  Chateaubriand  alike.  "I  care 
little  for  Greek  chimeras,"  he  once 
wrote,  "but  I  don't  like  seven-headed 
apocalyptic  beasts  any  better.  I  am  a 
man,  and  relish  only  what  is  human." 
He  tired,  accordingly,  of  skimming  the 
blue,  with  a  spiritual  sister  who  had 
no  feminine  charm;  and  after  having 
replaced  adoration  by  raillery*  and 
then  for  a  time,  by  sarcasm,  he  broke 
off  entirely  and  ceased  to  write. 

Th£  blow  was,  no  doubt,  a  hard  one 
for  Theresa  von  Winkel,  but  she  seems 
to  have  accepted  her  fall  with  a  certain 
dignity.  She  remained  faithful  to  her 
principles,  and  to  the  creed  which  she 
had  once  formulized  thus:  "I  believe 
that  we  have  within  us  a  divine  spark, 
which,  if  perpetually  cherished,  and 
kept  pure  of  earthly  alloy,  will  one  day 
be  reunited  to  all  in  this  vast  universe 
which  has  an  affinity  with  it.  This 
sacred  flame  is  but  a  ray  of  the  eter- 
nal light,  whereby  the  world  is  to  be 
transfigured  before  the  throne  of  the 
sun  of  suns."  She  had  noble  senti- 
ments, but,  like  all  her  kind,  she  doted 
upon  rigmarole,  and  a  strained  and 
precise  style.  She  kept  on  painting 
and  playing  the  harp,  making  melan- 
choly reflections  at  times,  no  doubt,  on 
the  inconstancy  of  sylphs,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  reigning  princes. 
Trouble  did  not  shorten  her  life,  for 
she  died  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  She  was  always  exactly  the 
same,  never  suspecting  that  the  dress 
and  manners,  the  head-tossing  and 
turns  of  speech,  which  had  once  been 
admired,  had  now  become  strange  and 
a  little  ridiculous;  that  she  was  divert- 
ing the  gallery;  that  the  world  had 
changed,  and  that  we  ought  to  re- 
nounce the  world  before  the  world  re- 
nounces us. 

A  far  more  interesting  figure  is  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Charlotte  Stieglitz, 
the  victim  of  an  innocent  but  fatal 
error,  for  which  she  paid  with  her  life. 
Her  suicide,  which  created  a  great  sen- 
sation at  Berlin,  was  admired  by  all 
the  remaining  romanticists  in  Ger- 
many as  a  sublime  action.  She  was 
beautiful  and  graceful:  she  had  a  pure, 
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upright  heart,  an  affectionate  tempera- 
ment, perfect  intentions  and  that  nat- 
ural piety  which  revels  in  self-renunci- 
ation; but  she,  too,  with  her  exalted 
imagination,  mistook  dreams  for  reali- 
ties. Why  need  Charlotte  Willhoff 
ever  have  met  Heinrich  Stieglitz? 
The  block  appeared  to  her  so  fine,  that, 
like  the  sculptor  in  the  fable,  she 
wanted  to  make  a  god  out  of  it.  It 
was  only  fit  for  a  basin. 

Heinrich  Stieglitz  had  studied  phi- 
lology at  Gottingen  and  Leipsic,  and 
unluckily  he  fancied  himself  a  poet. 
Charlotte  married  him  in  1828  and  they 
went  to  live  in  Berlin.  Their  means 
were  narrow.  Stieglitz  was  employed 
in  the  Library,  and  gave  private  les- 
sons, but  without  the  aid  of  rich  rela- 
tives they  would  have  been  in  want. 
But  all  things  are  possible  to  those  who 
believe.  Charlotte  believed  that  her 
husband  was  a  man  of  great  endow- 
ments and  a  brilliant  future.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  only  hope- 
lessly mediocre,  but  he  had  no  health. 
Weak,  valetudinarian,  tormented  by  his 
nerves  and  his  blue  devils,  he  put  the 
patience  of  all  who  came  near  him  to 
the  most  cruel  proof.  He  was  forever 
howling  about  the  burden  of  life.  He 
fancied  himself  surrounded  by  hostile 
forces  which  hampered  his  mind  and 
thwarted  his  ambition.  This  frigid 
rhymester  sang  of  the  Orient  without 
ever  having  seen  it,  or  even  studied  its 
literature.  His  satires  were  absolutely 
flat;  his  love-poems  had  nothing  per- 
sonal or  tender  about  them.  He  was 
impotent  alike  in  body  and  in  mind. 

His  wife  persisted  in  believing  and  in 
hoping.  She  said:  "He  is  a  genius 
who  has  not  yet  discovered  his  own 
scope.  I  will  help  him  to  find  him- 
self." She  read  diligently;  she  tried  to 
find  subjects  for  him.  She  encouraged, 
consoled,  advised,  stimulated  him. 
She  undertook  to  fight  his  hypochon- 
dria, and  deliver  him  from  his  devils, 
by  rendering  his  life  easy  and  com- 
fortable. She  had  that  woman's  smile, 
which  is  able  to  conquer  hearts  and 
transform  things  and  works  positive 
miracles.  But  there  are  some  miracles, 
which  are   never  wrought.       That   in- 


curable mediocrity  of  the  partner  of 
her  life  resisted  all  her  treatment,  de- 
fied all  her  regimen.  That  slender, 
sapless  tree  could  bear  none  but  hectic 
flowers,  and  pale  and  tasteless  fruit. 
How  could  Charlotte  ever  have  fancied 
that  she  would  one  day  be  gathering 
oranges  from  a  diseased  pear-tree, 
whose  very  pears  were  barely  eatable? 

When  at  last  she  lost  the  sole  illu- 
sion which  had  given  value  to  her  life, 
she  began  to  pity  and  to  prey  upon  her- 
self, and  she  resolved  to  end  her 
troubles  by  one  desperate  stroke.  A 
letter  addressed  by  Veit  to  an  uncle  of 
Heinrich  Stieglitz,  and  published  by 
M.  Geiger  informs  us  exactly  what 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  29th 
of  December,  1834.  Charlotte  senl 
her  husband  to  one  of  Rieses'  concerts 
and  excused  herself  from  accompany- 
ing him  on  the  ground  of  not  feeling 
well.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  she 
wrote  a  note  which  she  left  upon  his 
desk.  She  then  lay  down  upon  her 
bed  and  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger 
which  she  had  the  strength  to  pull  out 
and  lay  beside  her.  The  servant  to 
whom  she  had  just  before  given  orders 
about  preparing  Herr  Stieglitz'  supper 
heard  the  sound  of  the  death-rattle  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Her  door  was  forced, 
but  she  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  prevailing  opinion,  which  M. 
Geiger  appears  to  share,  was  that  she 
destroyed  herself  with  the  idea  that  a 
sudden  and  violent  emotional  shock 
might  be  the  means  of  awakening  the 
sluggish  soul  of  her  hypoehondrical 
poet,  and  endowing  him  with  talent. 
M.  de  Treitschke  criticises  this  tradi- 
tional explanation  and  thinks  she 
killed  herself  because  she  had  discov- 
ered her  grand  mistake  and  could  en- 
dure her  life  no  longer.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  she  had  long  had  doubts, 
anxieties  and  cruel  perplexities.  Oa 
the  20th  of  December,  1828,  she  had 
written  to  her  patient:  "It  is  hard 
very  hard,  to  be  obliged  to  own  that 
the  man  whose  happiness  one  prefei's 
to  everything  else,  is  his  own  worst 
enemy.  Alas  for  you  and  for  me.  if 
you  suppose  yourself  a  poet,  yet  have 
no  pleasure  in  your  calling.    There  is 
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no  creation  without  joy."  Veit's  letter 
already  quoted  goes  on  to  say:  ''The 
perpetual  and  sterile  agitations  of 
Stieglitz  had  become  intolerable  to  his 
wife  who  loved  peace  and  harmony.  It 
was  terrible  to  her  to  see  the  compan- 
ion of  her  own  high  soul,  absorbed  in 
mean  and  puerile  preoccupations,  and 
unable  to  soar  with  her  into  those  se- 
rene regions  whence  we  can  look  down 
upon  life  and  its  miseries.  There  were 
moments  when  the  sadness  of  her  re- 
flections consumed  and  undermined 
her  health.  "What  more  could  she  ex- 
pect of  Heaven?"  demands  Veit.  "She 
had  had  enough  of  life.  But  one  does 
not  succumb  so  easily  to  the  sickness 
of  the  soul,  and  nature  sends  death 
only  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  She  did 
but  help  herself." 

After  all,  the  two  theories  are  not  in- 
consistent. When  Charlotte  Stieglitz 
realized  that  her  god  was  only  a  pitiful 
idol,  unworthy  of  her  care  and  homage 
she  was  seized  with  disgust  and  re- 
solved to  die.  But  in  nerving  herself 
to  strike  the  deadly  blow,  she  may 
well  have  said  to  herself:  "Who 
knows  but  the  feeble  and  flaccid  crea- 
ture, may  be  so  stricken  by  the  grief  of 
losing  me  that  he  will  be  transformed 
by  the  blow?"  If  she  cherished  any 
such  hope,  it  was  the  last  of  her  illu- 
sions. Stieglitz  bore  his  affliction  most 
philosophically.  He  was  charmed  with 
the  sensation  which  the  event  created. 
His  vanity  was  flattered,  but  his  talent 
sustained  no  increase.  He  had  exactly 
as  little  the  next  day  as  the  day  before. 
Charlotte  had  sacrificed  herself  in 
vain.  Self-immolation  for  the  beloved 
object  is  glorious,  but  one  must  not 
love  Heinrich  Stieglitz. 

We  read  in  the  report  of  Mile.  Schir- 
macher,  that  during  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position, the  members  of  the  Woman's 
Rights  Congress  assembled  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  debate  for  a  religious  ser- 
vice; that  the  liturgy  was  read  by  a 
pretty  and  distinguished  young  miss, 
who  was  a  Unitarian  minister,  and 
that  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  a 
colleague  of  the  Methodist  persuasion. 
"Behind  the  officiating  clergywomen, 
were   seated     eighteen     regularly     or- 


dained female  pastors.  We  hear  much 
that  is  good  in  America,"  adds  Mile. 
Schirmacher,  "of  these  women,  who  in 
their  character  of  ministers  of  the  di- 
vine Word,  go  down  into  the  depths  of 
society  to  carry  consolation."  These 
female  pastors  strike  one  as  a  little 
odd,  not  to  say  fantastic;  but  our  first 
astonishment  over,  it  is  but  just  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  making  a  better  use 
of  life  than  those  priestesses  of  genius 
and  ideal  love,  whose  histories  M. 
Geiger  has  .reviewed;  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  succor  real  woes  than  to  create 
imaginary  ones. 

If  Mesdames  Morgenstein  and  Cauer 
had  invited  the  Berlin  Congress  to  pro- 
nounce formal  judgment  on  these  Ger- 
man women  of  the  olden  time,  so  unlike 
their  compatriots  of  to-day,  their 
unanimous  vote  would  probably  have 
declared  Dorothea  Schlegel  an  erring 
sister,  Jeanne  Motherby  a  crack- 
brained  enthusiast,  Theresa  von  Win- 
kel  a  ridiculous  crank  and  Charlotte 
a  tragic  fool.  They  would  have  resolved 
that  a  self-respecting  woman  ought  to 
remain  mistress  of  her  own  heart,  and 
not  dispose  of  it  in  a  hurry;  and  that 
in  the  interest  of  man  himself,  she 
ought  to  compel  him  to  reckon  with 
her,  give  him  only  what  he  deserves, 
and  prove  to  him  that  she  can,  if  nec- 
essary, do  without  him. 
Translated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  French 

of  G.  Valbert, 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  PLAGUE. 

The  serious  outbreak  of  plague  which 
has  recently  taken  place  at  Bombay, 
and  which  is  assuming  such  alarming 
dimensions,  has  again  called  attention 
to  a  form  of  disease  which  in  former 
times  was  one  of  the  most  grievous 
scourges  of  the  human  race. 

The  name  of  "plague,"  or  "pesti- 
lence," was  given  to  any  sudden,  mys- 
terious, and  fatal  epidemic.  Many 
such  severe  visitations  are  historically 
on  record  of  which  the  nature  is  still 
more  or  less  uncertain.    Such  are  the 
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plagues  of  Egypt;  that  which  visited 
the  Jews  in  the  wilderness;  the  plague 
of  JEgina,  and  that  in  the  Grecian 
camp  at  the  siege  of  Troy;  the  plague 
in  Oanaan;  the  plagues  which  occurred 
at  Rome  in  738  B.C.,  461  B.C.,  451  B.C., 
and  433  B.C.;  the  plague  of  Athens  in 
430  B.C.  recorded  by  Thucydides;  and 
those  at  Rome  in  363  B.C.,  295  B.C..  and 
176  B.C. 

The  first  undoubted  historical  allu- 
sion to  true  plague  was  made  by  Ru- 
fus  the  physician,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (A.D. 
98-117).  He  states  that  pestilential 
glandular  swellings  arc  mentioned  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Dionysius,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.,  or  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
adverts  to  the  disease  as  described  by 
Dioscorides  and  Poseidonius  in  the  sec- 
ond century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
which  existed  in  Libya  (Egypt)  at  their 
time. 

In  the  sixth  century  A.D.  the  plague 
called  the  plague  of  Justinian,  from  its 
having  occurred  in  his  reign  (A.D.  565- 
74),  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  Em- 
pire. Originating,  as  supposed,  in 
Egypt  in  the  year  542  A.D.,  it  extended 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  Syria,  and  in 
a  westerly  to  Constantinople,  where  a 
thousand  persons  died  daily.  The  dis- 
ease then  overran  the  whole  of  Europe, 
spreading  devastation  wherever  it  ap- 
peared, and  receiving  the  name  of 
"pestis  inguinaria"  or  "glandularia," 
which  it  retained  until  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Severe  pests  occurred  frequently  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  some  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  examples  of  true  plague. 
Since,  however,  the  description  of  the 
disease  is  in  most  cases  limited  to  an 
announcement  of  the  date  of  its  ap- 
pearance and  the  number  of  victims, 
while  such  epidemics  as  those  of 
typhus,  small-pox,  etc.,  were  looked 
upon  as  outbreaks  of  plague,  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  is  usually  uncer- 
tain. It  is  only  from  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  it  was  called  by  its  specific 
name  that  the  occurrence  of  true 
plague  can  be  at  times  determined. 

In  1347  A.D.  the  disastrous  pestilence 


known  as  "Black  Death"  (probably  on 
account  of  the  dark  marks  present 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body)  appeared 
in  Europe.  Supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Cathay  (China)  or  Tartary, 
and  to  have  spread  thence  into  the 
Crimea,  it  was  imported  from  that 
place  into  Constantinople.  The  dis- 
ease then  invaded  the  whole  of  Europe; 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France. 
England,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries were  overrun  by  it,  while  in  all 
Europe  Hecker  believes  twenty-five 
million  persons,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  population  of  our  division  of  the 
globe,   to  have  perished. 

This  outbreak  of  plague  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  almost  half 
the  population  of  England,  its  effects 
in  France  being  as  disastrous  as  those 
in  our  country.  Its  immediate  effect 
seems  to  have  been  to  double  the  wages 
of  tabor,  or  to  raise  the  amount  paid 
even  more  than  this.  The  rates  paid 
for  work  were  those  of  panic,  being  at 
a  height  unparalleled  in  previous  or 
subsequent  years.  The  increase  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  a  scarcity  of 
1  lands,  specially  of  competent  ones,  and 
continued  during  the  next  twenty 
years.  Whilst  the  annual  income  of  a 
first-class  agricultural  laborer,  com- 
bined with  the  money  earned  by  his 
wife  and  child,  was  estimated  to  be 
21.  7s.  lOd.  before  the  plague,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  after  the  epidemic  it  rose 
to  as  much  as  SI.  15s. 

The  plague  occurred  frequently  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies in  different  parts  of  Europe.  It 
appeared  in  London  in  1400,  1406,  and 
1428  A.D.,  and  though  probably  en- 
demic in  England  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  specially  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing occurred  in  this  country  in  1472 
A.D.,  and  the  succeeding  years,  whilst 
London  was  severely  attacked  in  1499- 
1500  A.D. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  plague  is  said  to  have  been 
most  destructive  in  China,  which  it  al- 
most depopulated.  It  occurred  in  Lon- 
don in  1537-39,  1547-48,1563-64,  1592, 
L509  A.D. 

In  1603  A.D.  there  was  a  severe  epi- 
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■demic  of  plague  in  Egypt,  where  one 
million  persons  are  said  to  have  died 
from  the  disease,  and  though  the 
plague  had  now  begun  to  decrease  in 
Europe,  the  Continent  was  visited  by- 
many  severe  epidemics  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  London  suffered 
again  in  1609,  1625,  1636,  and  1647, 
A.D.,  after  which  year,  although  spo- 
radic cases  still  occurred  in  the  country, 
England  was  almost  free  until  1664  A.D. 
In  1656  A.D.  the  plague  again  ap- 
peared in  Europe  in  its  most  aggra- 
vated form.  After  being  very  destruc- 
tive in  Naples,  where  three  hundred 
thousand  deaths  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  five  months,  it  spread  to  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  invaded  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  So  fatal  and  ma- 
lignant was  the  disease  that  many 
places  were  almost  depopulated  by  it. 

Thus  while  fourteen  thousand  per- 
sons died  at  Rome,  Geneva  lost  sixty 
thousand,  Amsterdam  fifty  thousand, 
and  London  seventy  thousand  lives. 
This,  "the  Great  Plague  of  London," 
began  in  that  city  in  1664,  and  became 
more  virulent  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1665,  the  number  of  deaths 
gradually  increasing  until  September, 
during  which  month  more  than  thirty 
thousand  deaths  occurred.  It  then 
abated,  although  in  1666  nearly  two 
thousand  (1998)  deaths  were  due  to 
this  cause. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
plague  in  London  during  1665  96  was 
seventy  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  the  total  population  of  the 
city  being  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  sup- 
posed to  have  fled  from  the  place  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disease. 

The  public  measures  taken  by  the 
magistrates  for  the  general  safety  of 
the  people,  whilst  the  plague  existed, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  shutting  up  of 
any  house  in  which  the  plague  hap- 
pened to  exist,  and  the  consequent 
closure  of  buildings  in  which  the 
healthy  and  suffering  were  associated, 
the  immediate  burial  of  those  who  had 
died,  in  one  common  grave,  termed  the 
pest  pit,  the  appointment  of  watchmen 
to  prevent  any  one  from  leaving  an  in- 


fected house,  the  marking  of  every 
house  stricken  by  plague  with  a  red 
cross  in  the  middle  of  the  door,  with 
the  words  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us" 
printed  above  it— all  this  must,  if  pos- 
sible, have  increased  the  consternation 
of  a  people  amongst  whom,  again,  the 
deaths  were  so  terrible  and  frequent. 
Effectual  as  the  closure  of  the  infected 
houses  may  have  been  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease  (and  it  was 
only  partly  so,  owing  to  many  escap- 
ing by  stratagem  or  force,  and  thus 
carrying  the  infection  elsewhere)  it  un- 
doubtedly caused  great  distress.  Thus 
Daniel  Defoe,  when  speaking  of  the 
infected  households,  says: — 

The  misery  of  those  families  is  not  to  be 
expressed;  and  it  was  generally  in  such 
houses  that  we  heard  the  most  dismal 
shrieks  and  outcries  of  the  poor  people — 
terrified,  and  even  frightened  to  death,  by 
the  sight  of  the  condition  of  their  dearest 
relations,  and  by  the  terror  of  being  im- 
prisoned as  they  were. 

I  remember,  and,  while  I  am  writing 
this  story,  I  think  I  hear  the  very  sound  of 
it;  a  certain  lady  had  an  only  daughter,  a 
young  maiden  about  nineteen  years  old. 
.  .  .  The  young  woman,  her  mother,  and 
the  maid  had  been  abroad,  .  .  .  but  about 
two  hours  after  they  came  home  the  young 
lady  complained  she  was  not  well,  .  .  . 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  had 
a  violent  pain  in  the  head.  Her  mother 
resolved  to  put  her  to  bed,  and  upon  doing 
so  discovered  the  fatal  tokens  of  the 
disease.  Her  mother,  not  able  to  contain 
herself,  screeched  out  in  such  a  frightful 
manner  that  it  was  enough  to  place  horror 
upon  the  stoutest  heart  In  the  world. 
Nor  was  it  one  scream,  or  one  cry,  .  .  . 
but  she  ran  all  over  the  house,  up  the 
stairs  and  down  the  stairs,  like  one  dis- 
tracted. .  .  .  and  continued  screeching 
and  crying  out  for  several  hours,  .  .  .  and 
as  I  was  told,  never  came  thoroughly  to 
herself  again.  As  to  the  young  maiden, 
she  died  in  less  than  two  hours.  .  .  .  The 
mother,  I  think,  never  recovered,  but  died 
in  two  or  three  weeks  after. 

Many  other  stories  follow,  recording 
similar  examples  of  the  distress  and 
misery  which  existed  in  London  at  this 
time. 

The  plague  then  spread  over  the  rest 
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of  England,  and  did  not  disappear  un- 
til 1679,  since  when  no  case  of  the  dis- 
ease has  occurred  in  this  country. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  century 
there  were  occasional  outbreaks  of 
plague  in  some  parts  of  Europe  (Spain, 
Italy.  Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and 
Turkey),  but  the  area  of  plague  in  Eu- 
rope was  now  becoming  narrower;  and 
whilst  the  British  Isles,  the  north  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  have  been  totally  free 
from  the  disease  since  this  period,  the 
south  of  France  has  suffered  from  but 
one  epidemic  (1720),  the  western  limit 
of  plague  now  occupying  a  more  east- 
erly position. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  occasional 
outbreaks  of  plague  occurred  in  Eu- 
rope, being  confined  with  few  excep- 
tions to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Continent.  During  the  year  1720  the 
plague  appeared  in  the  south  of 
France,  having  been  apparently  intro- 
duced into  Marseilles  by  a  vessel  ar- 
riving from  Syria,  in  which  country  the 
disease  then  existed.  Cases  of  plague 
had  also  occurred  in  the  ship.  Since 
that  epidemic  France  has  been  free 
from  the  disease. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  plague 
was  still  retreating  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection from  the  soil  of  Europe. 

The  same  easterly  recession  of  the 
plague  has  continued  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  no  considerable 
epidemics  have  occurred  in  Europe  ex- 
cept at  its  eastern  part,  while  Turkey, 
southern  Russia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to 
Tangiers,  the  west  coast  of  Arabia  and 
parts  of  Asia,  especially  China,  have 
been  visited  by  the  plague. 

In  China  the  plague  raged  from 
Singapore  to  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong 
from  1892  to  1896,  whence  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carried  in  bales  of 
cotton  to  Bombay,  where  the  present 
outbreak  is  assuming  such  grave  pro- 
portions. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  plague  has 
very  rarely  occurred  within  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  the  exceptions  being  when 
it  appeared  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  as  far  south  as  19°  latitude,  in 


India  upon  the  island  of  Cutch,  in  Raj- 
putana,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  and  in  southern 
China.  It  has  never  occurred  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  or  the  New 
World,  or  reached  any  point  south  of 
19°   lat.  N. 

The  geological  character  of  the  soil 
has  no  influence  upon  the  occurrence 
of  plague.  It  may  appear  upon  a  dry 
soil,  one  which  is  saturated  with  moist- 
ure, or  upon  ground  which  is  frozen 
:ind  covered  by  snow.  Nor  has  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  apparently 
much  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease,  as  it  has  been  found  in  valleys 
situated  but  little  above  the  sea  level, 
and  also  at  an  altitude  of  five  thou- 
sand, seven  thousand,  or  even  ten 
thousand  feet. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cli- 
mate and  season  of  the  year  have  a 
!  influence  upon  the  onset  of  the 
plague.  Thus  in  Egypt  the  disease 
was  almost  invariably  most  severe 
during  the  spring  (February  to  June), 
at  Aleppo  during  the  summer  (July, 
August),  at  Smyrna  and  Trebizond  in 
the  spring  and  summer  (February  to 
August),  in  Turkey  in  Europe  in  the 
summer  (June  to  October),  etc.  These 
and  other  similar  facts,  and  the  rarity 
of  its  occurrence  within  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  (lat.  23°  30'),  indicate  that  a 
moderate  amount  of  heat  (60°  to  85* 
Fahr.)  is  favorable  to  its  occurrence, 
while  a  very  high  or  low  temperature 
usually  prevents  its  appearance. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  prevail  dur- 
ing the  severest  cold  of  winter,  as  on  the 
Volga  (1878-79),  and  in  Moscow  (1771); 
as  also  in  extreme  heat,  as  in  Smyrna 
(1735),  Malta  (1812),  and  India  (Kumaon, 
1850).  Uncleanliness  is  the  principal 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disease,  being 
associated  as  it  is  but  too  frequently 
with  poverty  and  unsuitable  or  insuffi- 
cient food.  From  its  prevalence  among 
the  poorer  part  of  the  population  the 
Great  Plague  of  London  in  1665  was 
termed  the  Poor's  Plague.  It  would 
seem  that  dirt  and  decaying  animal 
matter,  although  they  cannot  originate 
the  germs,  supply  whatever  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of   the  poisonous 
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element  to  which  plague  is  due.  The 
disease  is  rare  among  the  better  classes 
of  society,  and  its  gradual  disappear- 
ance from  Europe  is  in  all  probability 
mainly  due  to  increase  of  cleanliness, 
ana  the  improved  habits  which  result 
from  attention  to  public  and  private 
hygiene. 

It  is  certain  that  plague  is  a  con- 
tagious disease,  and  infection  may  be 
conveyed  by  clothes,  merchandise,  etc., 
to  other  parts,  and  also  spread  from  the 
existence  of  the  poisonous  material  in 
houses  where  cases  of  plague  have  al- 
ready occurred.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
may  even  be  conveyed  by  such  small 
insects  as  flies  and  ants. 

Animals  also  suffer  from  a  fatal 
disease  when  plague  exists,  especially 
the  rat,  jackal,  pig,  and  snake.  It  is 
curious  that  only  flesh-eating  animals 
are  affected,  the  reason  probably  being 
that  they  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  some 
person  who  has  died  of  the  plague. 
Again,  the  snake  may  become  infected 
from  eating  a  diseased  rat;  in  the  same 
way  the  jackal,  dog.  and  pig  may  suffer, 
while  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  the 
horse,  cow,  and  donkey  entirely  escape. 
The  cat  seems  also  rarely  to  suffer,  per- 
haps because  it  instinctively  avoids 
eating  flesh  which  is  diseased,  or  possi- 
bly from  its  natural  cleanliness. 

The  plague  which  occurred  at  Eyam 
in  Derbyshire  in  1605  is  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  a  tailor  in  that 
village  from  London,  where  the  plague 
was  then  raging,  through  the  medium 
of  materials  relating  to  his  trade. 

Dr.  Meade  states  that  the  servant  who 
opened  the  box  containing  these  mate- 
rials, while  drying  them  at  the  fire, 
"was  seized  with  plague  and  died,"  one 
person  alone  of  the  whole  family  sur- 
viving. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  heroic  vicar. 
Mr.  Mompesson.  who  arranged  that  no 
one  should  leave  the  village  until  the 
epidemic  was  over,  prevented  the 
disease  from  spreading  elsewhere.  All 
clothes,  etc.,  belonging  to  those  attacked 
were  burned. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  earth 
is  the  habitat  of  the  poisonous  bacillus. 
Disturbance  of   the  s.>il    in  which  the 


bodies  of  persons  or  animals  that  have 
died  of  the  disease  are  placed  would 
therefore  naturally  be  liable  to  produce 
the  disease. 

Plague,  then,  has  certainly  a  parasitic 
origin,  and  the  plague  bacillus  or  micro- 
organism has  been  discovered  by  a 
Japanese  physician,  Dr.  Kitasato. 

The  plague  which  appeared  in  Bom- 
bay in  July,  1896,  is  now  assuming  grave 
proportions.  The  natives,  it  is  said, 
formed  large  processions  of  a  religious 
character  in  order  to  propitiate  the  God- 
dess of  the  Plague.  But  as  invocations 
have  not  caused  the  pestilence  to  cease 
or  even  to  diminish,  they  are  now  in  a 
state  of  panic,  and  are  leaving  Bombay 
in  great  numbers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  and 
should  the  disease  gain  a  footing  among 
the  famine-stricken  people  in  some 
parts  of  India,  the  most  dire  results 
may  ensue.  The  plague  has  already 
reached  Kurrachee. 

Quarantine  undoubtedly  prevents  the 
importation  of  plague  by  arresting  com- 
munication with  the  country  wnere  it 
exists,  and  the  lazaretto  has  stopped  the 
extension  of  the  disease  on  many  occa- 
sions in  India,  as  at  Pali  and  elsewhere. 
Quarantine,  however,  has  more  recently 
given  way  to  the  modern  system  of 
medically  inspecting  the  vessels  which 
reach  our  harbors  from  infected  places. 
The  isolation  of  any  cases  of  plague 
which  are  found  in  these  vessels  and 
disinfection  of  the  ship  are  invaluable 
as  preventive  measures.  The  rapid 
communication  which  now  exists  be* 
tween  India  and  Europe  must  greatly 
facilitate  the  importation  of  the  plague 
germs  into  this  continent,  the  more  so 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  might  be  carried  by  clothes  and 
articles  of  merchandise  from  infected 
places  snch  as  Bombay  and  Kurrachee. 

As  regards  the  measures  which  should 
be  i  a  ken  when  the  epidemic  appears, 
isolation  of  the  affected  person  hj 
closure  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  or 
if  this  is  impossible  by  placing  every 
suspected  case  in  a  special  and  isolated 
hospital,  is  of  primary  importance.  The 
efficacy  of  this  measure  naturally  de- 
pends upon  the  promptness  of  its 
adoption,    'he   recognition    of   the    first 
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cases  and  their  segregation  being  most 
ntiai 
The  houses  in  the  affected  districts 
should  be  visited  and  kept  under  medi- 
cal supervision  in  order  that  no  case 
Of    plague    may    escape    notice;    whilst 
every   house  in  which  the  disease   has 
occurred  should  be  disinfected,  and  left 
uninhabited  for  a  time.    As  regards  the 
sanitary    precautions    which    should   be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  houses,  those  which  are 
usually  taken  when  contagious  disease 
exists  should   be  carried   out,  namely, 
the     pulling     down      of     any      which 
are      insanitary,      and      the      require- 
ment   of  good  ventilation,    water,   and 
drainage    in    every    house    which    re- 
mains.   In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the 
persons    leaving    Bombay.    Kurrachee, 
and   Poena,   where  plague   now   exists, 
undergo  medical  inspection,  and  when 
travelling  or  alighting  at  the  larger  sta- 
tions are  at  once  removed  for  treatment 
if   the   le;i>t    suspicion    exists   that  they 
Buffering    from   plague.    Since   the 
pilgrims   who   visit   Mecca    and    other 
places    would    be   able   to   convey    the 
plague  to  Arabia  and  elsewhere  Bom- 
bay and  Kurrachee  will  cease  for  the 
present  to  be  points  of  departure  for 
them,  a  restriction  which  may  well  be 
extended  to  other  ports  upon  the  same 
coast.    Only  four  pure  Europeans  have 
as  yet  died  from  the  plague  in  Bombay. 
but   it  is  stated  that  more  than   two 
thousand  natives  have  fallen  victims  to 
this  terrible  disease,  which  is  usually 
fatal  within  three  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack. 

Science  has  within  recent  years  taught 
us  the  nature  of  the  plague;  w?e  know 
with  what  we  have  to  contend,  and  this 
Is  of  great  importance.  The  plague 
spreads  among  those  who  are  badly  fed, 
and  live  in  conditions  of  uncleanliness 
and  squalor.  England  has  probably 
fewer  of  this  class  of  people  than  any 
other  country,  and  the  state  of  its  com- 
munity is  therefore  unfavorable  to  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  Our  means  of 
defence  again  are  admirable,  our  Public 
Health  Department  being  most  efficient 
and  well  organized.  We  ourselves  need 
therefore     have     little     fear     of     the 


disease;  but  the  state  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  India,  a  vast  number  of 
whom  are  at  this  time  upon  the  verge 
of  famine,  must  naturally  cause  us 
great  anxiety,  and  the  more  so  since 
medical  treatment  appears  to  have 
little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  This  anxiety  is  the 
greater  inasmuch  as  about  one  half  of 
the  people  attacked  by  the  plague  die  in 
spite  of  any  known  form  of  treatment,, 
the  best  nursing,  the  freest  ventilation, 
and  the  purest  air, 

Montagu  Lubbock. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine: 
A    NORTHERN   PASTORAL. 

There  is  no  prettier  or  better-kept 
"house-place"  in  the  two  Langdales 
than  that  at  Birchthwaite  Farm,  whose 
present  owner.  John  Hollings,  lost  his 
wife  some  four  years  ago;  her  place  at 
the  head  of  his  household  having  since- 
then  been  occupied  by  the  elder  of  his 
two  daughters.  Mary,  whose  qualities, 
as  a  housewife  are  famed  throughout 
the  dale. 

The  September  sun,  streaming  in 
through  the  window,  illuminated  a  won- 
derfully attractive  picture.  On  the- 
right  loomed  the  great,  open  nreplace 
barred  by  a  shining  steel  crane,  from 
which  hung  a  kettle,  singing  pleasantly 
over  the  clear  fire.  Opposite  it  stood  the 
tall  clock  made  at  Penrith  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  for  Mary's  great  grand- 
parents, whose  names  are  engraved  on 
its  brazen  face,  and  ranged  along  the 
walls,  filling  every  vacant  space  with 
their  high  backs,  were  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  most  of  them  coeval  with  their 
present  owner,  and  like  him,  showing 
few  traces  of  their  actual  age.  Under 
the  window  was  a  long  oak  table  with  a 
foot  rail  to  keep  the  feet  off  the  cold 
flags,  and  opposite  it,  against  the  further 
wall,  a  comfortable  settle,  while  beside 
the  hearth  the  farmer's  tall  armchair 
was  conspicuous,  and  near  it  a  round 
table  on  three  legs,  from  which  the  tea- 
things  had  just  been  cleared.  Near  the 
fire,  her  face  and  hair  aglow  in  the  sun- 
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light,  sat  Mary  in  her  low  rocking  chair, 
spinning  busily.  No  one  could  call  her 
beautiful,  her  face  is  too  thin  and  her 
cheekbones  too  high;  but  as  she  sits  at 
her  wheel  in  her  dark  dress  and  brightly 
striped  apron  of  her  own  weaving,  the 
sunshine  lighting  up  her  masses  of  soft 
hair  and  glancing  off  the  well-shaped 
hands  which  hold  the  flax;  he  would 
be  hard  to  please  who  could  not  find 
much  to  admire  and  like  in  a  face  and 
figure  whose  every  line  and  movement 
denote  strength  of  character,  and  a  sen- 
sitiveness to  beauty  and  power  of  pro- 
ducing it,  not  too  common  among  En- 
glish peasants.  The  dreamy  expression 
in  the  eyes,  which  contrasted  so  oddly 
with  the  determined  mouth,  and  was 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  strong 
superstitious  element  in  the  characters 
of  so  many  Lancashire  folk,  both  men 
and  women,  suddenly  vanished  as  a 
shadow  fell  across  the  window  and  a 
step  resounded  in  the  porch.  Before 
she  could  stay  her  humming  wheel  and 
lay  down  the  flax  in  her  hand,  a  young 
man  with  a  sheep  dog  at  his  heels  en- 
tered the  house  and  came  up  to  her. 

"Thou'rt  early,  Jim.  Father'll  not  be 
in  this  hour;  thou  knaws  he  is  alius 
'way  t'  Coniston,  Mondays." 

"Aye,  I  know,  but,  Mary,  ■  lass,  I  'a 
cum  to  talk  wi'  thee  and  I  guessed  I 
should  find  thee  at  t'  spinning  about 
sundown.  Here's  a  lile  pink  dog-rose 
for  ye.  I  found  it  i'  t'  hedge  by  t'  pool. 
Curious  t'  lile  thing  should  be  out  middle 
o'  September  wi'  all  t'  bushes  red  wi' 
hips!"  Standing  in  front  of  her  as  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  looked  at 
him,  Jim  continued: — 

"Thy  father  wa'  at  me  again  yester- 
day  when  thou  wast  at  Sunday  School, 
about  t'  baptism— You  Baptists  are  right 
down  good  folk,  and  no  wonder  t'  meet- 
ing thinks  such  a  deal  o'  thy  father;  he 
has  a  gran'  power  o'  speech  and  knaws 
his  Bible  well.  But  as  I  ha'  told  him 
times,  I  wa'  brought  up  a  Quaker 
and  all  my  folks  are  Quakers,  and 
I  ha'  no  leading  to  change.  Now,  thou 
knaws,  lass,  I  ha'  stood  a  good  deal 
from  thy  father  for  ah  knaw  he  means 
well,  but  when  he  fell  to  abusing  f  silent 
meeting     that     were     too     much.      I 


wouldna'  sit  there  to  hear  my  folk  mis- 
ca'd  and  just  got  up  and  went  away  on 
f  Fell.  And  now  thou  knaws  why  I 
didna  cum  to  meet  thee  after  meeting. 
This  morning  t'  master  called  me  and 
told  me,  he  wouldna'  allow  his  daughter 
t'  marry  sich  a  heretic,  so  I  might  gie- 
thee  up." 

"Oh,  Jim,  he  didna  mean  it!" 

"He  did  though,  and  I  mean  it  too. 
I'll  not  go  agin  my  conviction  for  any 
man.  So  we  mum  e'en  bide,  lassie.  It 
'ud  break  my  heart  to  stay  here  and  not 
have  ye,  so  I  ha'  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  at  Martinmas.  Dawson  o'  Scale 
Close  is  wanting  a  shepherd  and  I  know 
Red  How  and  Crinkle  Crags  as  well  as 
t'  Fell  yon." 

Mary's  face  had  gradually  grown  pale, 
and  now  her  lips  quivered  and  the  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes.  Was  she  really  to 
give  him  up,  this  lover  of  hers?  Never 
see  him  any  more,  never  hear  his  whis- 
tle to  his  dog  as  it  ranged  on  the  Fell 
behind  the  house,  never  again  listen  for 
his  step  coming  through  the  porch  to 
bring  her  gifts  or  snatch  a  moment's 
talk  when  the  day's  work  was  done? 
And  yet  how  could  the  parting  be  pre- 
vented? Her  father  was  most  unlikely 
to  relent  and  Mary  knew  her  lover  too 
well  to  expect  him,  even  for  her  sake, 
to  give  up  principles  he  valued  so 
highly. 

This  perfect  comprehension  of  his 
feelings  kept  her  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, until  the  strong  passion,  which 
really  existed  behind  the  habitual  quiet- 
ness of  both,  burst  its  bonds  and  letting 
herself  go  in  her  grief,  Mary  sobbed  out 
her  misery  on  her  lover's  shoulder;  he 
in  his  turn  forgetting  principles  and 
anger  alike  in  the  exquisite  delight  of 
for  once  holding  her  in  his  arms.  A 
sharp  bark  from  Spring,  whose  quick 
ears  had  heard  the  farmer's  cart  ap- 
proaching, brought  them  back  to  the 
realities  of  life,  and  while  Mary  hurried 
to  meet  her  father.  Jim.  with  one  last 
loving  word,  called  his  dog  to  heel  and 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
carter's  cottage  in  which  he  lodged. 

Martinmas  saw  a  new  shepherd  in- 
stalled at  Birchthwaite.  while  Jim 
Irvine    and    his    few    belongings    were 
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driven  over  Wry  nose  Pass  to  Scale 
Close,  its  master  being  only  too  pleased 
to  get  the  sen-ices  of  a  shepherd  reck- 
oned one  the  best  south  of  Penrith. 
After  this  change  time  passed  some- 
what gloomily  in  the  Hollings'  house- 
hold. The  new  shepherd  was  young, 
and  though  well  recommended  by  his 
former  master,  came  from  down  Patter- 
dale  way  and  had  to  learn  the  Fells,  no 
easy  task  in  late  autumn,  with  its  short 
days  and  frequent  mists.  Old  Hollings, 
impatient  at  his  ignorance,  did  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  himself,  dis- 
regarding the  remonstrances  of  his 
daughters,  until  they  were  justified  in 
the  first  week  of  the  New  Year,  by  a 
sharp  attack  of  lumbago,  which  obliged 
him  to  remain  within  doors  a  prisoner 
to  his  bed. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  illness  Mary 
came  to  him  announcing  witli  BOl 
eitemenr,  "Father,  f  maw's  earning." 

"Nay  lass.  nay.  Hast  ever  seen  snaw 
fall  wi'  t'  glass  s  »  high  an'  thermometer 
ow'er  forty?  Ah  wish  it  would  cum; 
this  soft  weather  fairly  beats  me:  \\  ;' 
two  days  hard  frost  I  should  ail 
naught." 

"Thou'll  see  t'  snaw  will  be  here  be- 
fore t'  day  is  out  for  aw  V  glass  is  so 
high.  I  heard  the  most  inhumanest 
wind  last  night,  and  saw  Oxenfell  all 
white  wi'  snaw.  and  grandmother  lying 
out  in  it  on  a  snaw  bed.  wi'  icicles  as 
long  as  my  arm  hanging  from  t'  top. 
Thou  knaws  I  dream  true  father." 

"So  thou  says,  my  lass,  but  till  I  hear 
thy  wind  I'll  just  trust  t'  glass." 

At  dinner  time  the  winter  sky  was 
still  clear,  the  pale  sun  still  shone,  and 
the  farmer,  feeling  a  little  better,  rallied 
his  daughter  good  humoredly  on  her 
superstitious  belief  in  visions. 

"Joseph's  dreams  came  true  and  thou 
hast  na  forgotten,  I'll  be  bound,  t'  day 
t'  strange  dog  worried  t'  sheep  in  t' 
big  intake?  I  told  the  t'  morn,  I  had 
seen  t'  old  ewe  lying  on  t'  ground  wi' 
her  throat  all  torn,  and  thou  saidst 
thysel  thou  found  her  sa." 

"Aye  well  lass,  when  I  see  t'  snaw  I'll 
believe  thee." 

"It'll  be  too  late  to  move  t'  sheep  then, 
father.    Can't  t'  shepherd  gather  them 


off  Blake  Bigg  before  t'  wind 
cums?" 

"Nay.  Mary,  I  doubt,  if  t'  lad  could 
find  them  before  dark.  They'll  be 
mostly  between  Black  Crag  and  ('  Red 
Tarn,  too  far  t'  move  this  way." 

His  daughter  sighed  and  went  back 
to  her  work.  By  two  o'cIock  the  sky 
was  lurid,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air, 
and  winter  day  though  it  was,  the  op- 
pression was  that  so  often  felt  before 
thunder  in  summer.  Coming  in  from 
her  baking  to  make  up  his  fire  Mary 
found  her  father  somewhat  anxious. 

"Thou'rt  right,  my  lass,  t'  storm  is 
cuming,  though  I  misdoubt  thy  snaw. 
There'll  be  a  big  wind  but  wi'  out  snaw 
it'll  na  hurt  t'  sheep  much." 

As  he  spoke  the  low  growl  of  distant 
thunder  was  heard  and  the  sudden 
banging  of  a  door  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house  announced  the  first  gust  of 
such  a  gale  from  the  north-west  as  had 
not  been  known  within  the  memory  of 
man.  For  seven  hours  its  fury  was  un- 
•  1.  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the 
first  hour  adding  to  its  horror.  Still, 
however,  no  snow  fell  and  the  master 
of  Birchthwaite  allowed  himself  to  be 
put  to  bed,  fairly  happy  concerning  his 
sheep.  Not  so  Mary.  Her  faith  in  her 
dream  was  too  great  to  allow  her  any 
.  and  besides  her  thoughts  would 
busy  themselves  with  Jim.  Had  he 
read  the  signs  of  the  sky  better  than 
her  father  and  got  his  sheep  together  in 
time,  or  was  he,  too,  sharing  her  un- 
happy forebodings  and  sense  of  power- 
lessness?  Bed  seemed  unbearable  when 
sleep  in  this  hubbub  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  piling  up  the  fire,  she  and 
Alice  set  down  their  irons  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  piles  of  clothes 
ready  folded  for  the  morrow's  ironing. 

"Mary,  t'  snaw's  cum."  said  the  girl 
presently,  coming  in  from  the  back 
kitchen,  "it's  lying  thick  on  t'  sill  under 
t'  broken  pane." 

Her  mistress  put  down  her  iron  and 
without  a  word  went  to  the  door. 

"I  shall  go  off  t'  grandmother's  t' 
minute  f  work  is  done  t'  morn;  if  one 
part  o'  t'  dream's  true,  t'other  mun 
mean  something,"  she  said  brushing  the 
snow  from  her  shoulders. 
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Morning  dawned  on  a  world  spotless 
in  its  white  mantle,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  awoke  no  corresponding  emo- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  the  household  at 
Birchthwaite,  for,  alas,  under  that 
glorious  covering  lay  hidden,  probably 
dead,  their  most  valuable  stock.  John 
Hollings,  execrating  the  evil  fate  which 
had  chosen  such  a  moment  to  cripple 
him  with  lumbago,  insisted  upon  getting 
up  and  coming  down-stairs  though 
groaning  and  swearing  at  the  pain 
every  movement  caused  him  and  re- 
pulsing all  Lizzie's  well-meant  efforts  to 
make  him  comfortable  in  his  big  chair. 
What  did  he  want  wi'  cushions  when 
his  sheep  were,  maybe,  buried  in  a  snow 
drift?  Couldna  she  fetch  Joe  and  not 
stand  doittering  there  as  though  sheep 
cost  naught,  and  could  feed  themselves 
in  a  storm? 

Poor  Joe  arrived  miserable  and  crest- 
fallen. He  was  thoroughly  frightened 
of  the  imperious,  irritable  old  man. 
though  being  a  strong  Baptist  himself, 
he  had  not  to  fear  theological  discussion, 
such  as  had  embittered  Jim's  leisure 
moments.  He  had  already  been  cutting 
hay,  and  was  just  preparing  to  start 
with  it  for  such  sheep  as  were  gathered 
in  the  big  intake  on  Greenburn;  but  his 
:ui,ui-y  master  CUt  short  his  explanations, 
bade  him  leave  such  work  to  women, 
and  go  himself  as  far  up  the  pass  as  he 
could  get  to  see  if  he  could  hear  any 
news  of  the  main  body  of  the  flock,  who 
would,  of  their  own  accord,  make  for 
the  sheltered  ground,  if  not  overtaken 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  storm. 

As  he  left.  Mary  appeared  ready  for 
her  expedition  to  Oxenf  ell. 

"Thou'll  never  get  there,  t'  snaw  will 
ha'  filled  up  t'  road,  besides  what's  t' 
need?  Grandmother  was  quite  well  o' 
Sunday  and  Borwicks  at  t'  farm  will 
take  care  of  her  if  she's  frightened " 

"Grandmother's  never  frightened,  but 
I  mun  see  after  her  now  rest  o'  t' 
dream's  come  true.  Thou  knaws  T 
promised  mother  I'd  never  let  her  want 
aught." 

"Aye.  gae  then,  my  lass,  and  bring  her 
here  if  she  will— I  wish  I  could  eae  too; 
you'll  ha'  a  hard  job.  but  not  harder 
than  mine  to  sit  here  and  not  go  after 
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the  sheep.  We're  fairly  ruined  ii  they're 
killed." 

Her  father  was  right  in  describing  the 
walk  as  a  hard  job.  Any  woman  not 
made  of  the  stoutest  stuff  would  have 
thought  twice  before  undertaking  it  on 
the  slight  authority  of  a  dream.  But  to 
Mary,  such  a  dream  was  a  message 
from  above,  which  she  would  have  dis- 
obeyed at  her  peril,  and  as  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way— life  in  the  North  is 
one  long  fight  with  such  difficulties. 
The  wind  still  blew  enough  to  make 
walking  against  it  troublesome,  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  her  way 
through  the  dale,  and  till  she  had 
crossed  the  bridge  oy  the  ford,  it  was  at 
her  back  and  helped  her  on.  Here, 
however,  the  most  difficult  part  of  her 
walk  began,  and  by  the  time  she  reached 
Oxenfell  farm,  weary,  wet  and  ex- 
hausted, it  was  nigh  on  twelve  o'clock,  a 
walk  she  should  have  done  easily  in  an 
hour  having  taken  her  three. 

"Well,  my  lass,  I'm  right  glad  thou'rt 
cum.  for  such  a  night  as  I've  had  thou'll 
never  believe.  T'  wall  o'  my  room 
blawed  right  in,  and  there  wa'  I  in  bed, 
just  covered  wi'  snaw.  I  were  that 
frightened  at  first  I  thought  for  sure  t' 
whole  house  would  cum  down." 

"I  said  so — I  dreamed  I  saw  thee  in 
bed  on  t'  Fell,  and  t'  icicles  all  hanging 
from  t'  top." 

"And  so  they  are  from  t'  beam;  just 
cum  and  see.  I  couldna  get  a  light,  t' 
wind  were  so  high,  and  I  just  fell  to  and 
shouted,  but  it  never  did  a  bit  o'  good; 
even  t'  owd  dog  couldna  hear  me  in  sich 
a  storm.  I  managed  to  get  in  t'  house- 
place  somehow  and  t'  dress  myself,  but 
I  was  fairly  froze  by  morn,  I  can  tell  ye. 
Borwicks  were  very  good  and  wanted 
me  to  go  there  but  I  said  nae,  so  long 
as  t'  roof  would  stand,  I  would  bide 
under  it.  wall  or  no  wall." 

"Father  says  thou  could  cum  to  Birch- 
thwaite if  thou  hadst  a  mind." 

"Nae,  I'll  just  bide.  He  means  kindly 
and  I'm  much  obliged,  but  tell  him  I'm 
hardy;  a  little  cold  won't  kill  me,  an' 
my  own  ways  suit  me  best.  What 
about  the  sheep;  are  they  all  safe?" 

"Nae.  father's  that  bothered,  there's 
no  soothing  him.    He  can't  walk  across 
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t'  kitchen  wi'out  help  an  t'  sheep  are  all 
up  on  t'  high  Fell,  and  by  now  all  dead, 
I  reckon,  for  no  one's  seen  after  them." 
Aye  that's  bad.  Is  Joe  no  good?" 
•  He's  reel  enough,  but  he's  new  t' 
ground,  and  t'  sheep  hardly  know  him, 
nor  dogs  neither.  Father's  been  doing 
most  oft'  work  himself  lately." 

'"Aye,  he  shouldna  ha'  quarrelled  wi' 
Jim.  Sheep  don't  ask  whether  t'  shep- 
herd's baptized  or  no'  so  long  as  he 
understands  them." 

•'Father  won't  see  that,  so  it's  no  use 
talking."  sighed  Maty,  rising  to  go. 

The  first  half  of  the  way  was  fairly 
easy,  for  the  steady  frost  had  hardened 
the  snow  and  made  walking  possible; 
but  beyond  the  lord  the  snow  lay  in  soft 
drills,  most  difficult  to  wade  through. 
She  struggled  on  until  just  opposite  the 
pretty  single-arched  bridge  she  stuck 
fast  in  a  drift,  from  which  no  efforts  of 
her  own  availed  to  extricate  her.  Her 
shouts  fortunately  attracted  a  quarry- 
man,  who,  having  pulled  her  out,  de- 
tailed to  her  a  woeful  story  of  the 
ravages  wrought  by  the  storm. 

"They  be  in  a  mighty  way  at  Scale 
Close  ower  t'  shepherd.  He  went  out 
on  t'  Fell  yesterday  morning,  and  nae- 
body  has  seen  aught  o'  him  sin'.  " 
"Who,  Jim  IrvineV" 
"For  sure,  t'  same  as  was  wi'  thy 
father  sa  long.  He  would  go  after  t' 
sheep,  and  Dawson  be  that  grieved; 
says  he'd  rather  lose  a  thousand  sheep 
than  shepherd." 

Mary  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  with 
a  heart  heavy  with  its  burden  of  ill- 
tidings  made  the  best  of  her  way  home. 
An  unexpected  scene  greeted  her  as  she 
opened  the  house  door.  The  room  was 
full  of  men,  dirty,  wet,  excited,  and  all 
talking  at  once.  Sheep  dogs,  the  snow 
dripping  from  their  backs  and  making 
little  pools  all  over  the  flags,  stood  close 
at  their  masters'  heels,  too  weary  to 
resent  each  others'  presence.  In  front 
of  the  settle  was  Alice,  feeding  a  man 
who  lay  propped  up  with  cushions  upon 
it.  As  Mary  entered  the  noise  ceased, 
and  all  made  way  for  her. 

"He's  all  reet,"  said  one  rough  shep- 
herd as  she  passed  him.  "don't  thee  be 
feared." 


Alice's  broad  back  shifting  its  position 
at  the  same  moment,  Mary's  alarmed 
eyes  realized  that  the  man  on  the  settle 
was  none  other  than  Jim  himself,  who 
smiled  at  her  and  held  out  a  hand." 

"T'  sheep  are  safe  lassie,"  he  said 
shutting  his  eyes  again  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. 

"What  does  he  mean?"  she  demanded, 
looking  from  him  to  the  men. 

"Mean?    Why,   that  he's  nigh  killed 
himself  to  save  thy  father's  sheep,"  an- 
swered the  man  whose  narrative  her 
entrance  had  interrupted,  with  a  fiercely 
indignant  glance  at  old  Hollings,  who 
sat  silent  in  his  chair.    "As  I  wa'  say- 
ing," he  continued,  "yesterday  Jim  told 
l>awson  snaw   wa'  cuming.      Dawson 
wouldna  believe  him,  but  said  he  might 
gather  t'  sheep  from  t'  high  Fell  if  he 
had  a  mind.    Off  went  Jim,  gathered  all 
Dawson's  sheep  into  t'  coombe  below 
Red  How,  sent  t'  lad  home  to  tell  t' 
master  they   were    safe,   and   went  off 
himself  towards  Black  Crag.    Dawson 
came  to  me  this  morning  wild;  t'  shep- 
herd  hadna'   cum   home,   and   must   be 
lost  on  t'  Fell— maybe  dead  after  such  a 
night.    I  fetched  t'  lads  here  and    set 
off  to  find  him,  and  a  pretty  hunt  we  had. 
No  signs  o'  him  anywhere  on  Dawson's 
fells,  but  we  thought  maybe  he  had  gone 
after  some  strays.  Pike  o'  Blisco  way 
and  got  caught  by  t'  storm.    So  we  tried 
t'  owd  quarry  above  Three  Shires  Stone 
as    a    likely    shelter,    and    there    sure 
enough  we  found  him,  nigh  dead ;  would 
ha'  been  quite  dead,  I  reckon,  if  Spring 
there  hadna  kept  him   warm,   for  be* 
sides  t'  cold  he'd  had  no  food  sin'  yes- 
terday morning.    We  just  picked  him 
up  and  brought  him  down  here.    Scale 
Close  is  ower  far  and  t'  road  ower  rough 
to  carry  a  sick  man;  besides,  the  most 
wonderfu'  bit  of  it  all  is,  that  all  thy 
father's  sheep  which  were  up  on  t'  high 
Fell  were  safe  in  t'  owd  quarry!    He 
and    Spring   must   ha'    just    slaved    to 
gather   both   Dawson's   and    t'    others. 
Maister  Hollins  knaws  it  s  no  easy  job 
t'  best  o'  times  to  gather  more'n  a  thou- 
sand sheep!    However,  there  they  are 
safe  enough  and  near  enough  for  any 
one  to  get  hay  to.    And  if  you  never  sa  w 
a  hero  before,  you  do  now.  and  the  best 
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shepherd  and  cleverest  dog  between 
here  and  Carlisle,  and  that's  my 
opinion." 

By  this  time  Mary,  who  had  been  feed- 
ing the  said  hero,  had  the  satisfaction, 
of  seeing  him  slowly  revive.  A  not  flush 
came  into  his  cheeks  at  these  last  words, 
accompanied  as  they  were  by  murmurs 
of  hearty  assent  from  all  the  men  pres- 
ent, and  he  sat  up,  thankfully  accepting 
the  pillow  Lizzie  pushed  down  behind 
him,  but  staying  Mary's  attempt  to 
prevent  his  speaking. 

"Nae,  men,  don't  ye  make  sa  much  o' 
it.  There's  naught  t'  matter  wi'  me, 
thanks  to  you  and  Spring,"  and  he 
paused  to  pat  the  black  head,  which. 
at  the  mention  of  his  name,  Spring 
rubbed  against  the  settle.  "You  would 
all  o'  you  ha'  done  f  same  thing  if  ye 
had  known  t'  sheep  were  out  on  t'  Fell 
and  t'  farmer  too  ill  to  gather  them  him- 
sel',  and  snaw  cuming." 

"How  didst  know  father  was  ill. 
Jim?"  asked  Mary. 

"From  Joe,  there.  I  had  to  have  news 
o'  ye  all,"  he  continued  shyly,  "so  him 
and  me  made  friends." 

The  men  round  him  nodded  approv- 
ingly, and  in  the  midst  of  the  silence 
that  followed  came  old  Hollings's  voice 
from  behind  them:— 

"Here,  help  me  up  some  o'  ye." 

Several  strong  arms  offered  them- 
selves, and  by  their  aid  the  old  man 
readied  the  settle,  and  seizing  Jim's  out- 
stretched hand  shook  it  warmly. 

"Thou  mun  have  t'  lass,  lad.  Baptism 
or  no  baptism,  naun  but  a  Christian 
would  ha'  done  what  thou'st  done  for  t' 
sheep  this  night.  Aye,  and  ah  don't 
despair  o*  learning  such  as  thee  reet 
doctrine  neither." 

Barbara  Russell. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  HIDDEN  DANGERS  OF  CYCLING. 

The  cycling  season  will  be  coming  on 
soon,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  more  people  than  ever  will 
take   advantage    of    it.    Women    espe- 


cially. The  first  blush  of  fashion  has 
already  passed  away  from  the  bicycle, 
and  with  it  the  principal  attraction  for 
very  smart  folks,  but  that  is  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  wider  popu- 
larity of  an  established  practice.  The 
correct  instincts  of  English  (and  I  be- 
lieve American)  women  having  rele- 
gated all  unfeminine  costumes  to  the 
limbo  of  bad  style,  and  resolutely 
vindicated  the  supremacy  of  the  skirt, 
there  is  no  longer  anything  for  nice 
scruples  to  boggle  at.  Riding  has  ac- 
quired an  irreproachable  title  to  re- 
spectability. The  British  matron  in  her 
most  desperate  mood  would  scarcely 
venture  to  snort  at  it  now.  She  could 
not  do  so  without  making  herself 
ridiculous— a  thing  inconceivable.  To 
do  her  justice,  she  does  not  attempt  it. 
She  may  shake  her  head  at  some  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  British  maid  puts  her 
machine— as  at  everything  else  that  mis- 
guided young  person  does— but  speak- 
ing in  a  general  way,  instead  of  con- 
demning, she  is  much  more  likely  to  get 
astride  of  one  herself,  if  only  to  show 
how  it  should  be  done.  Her  conversion 
has  been  gradual,  but  it  is  pretty  com- 
plete. In  short,  the  bicycle  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  family  institution, 
like  sea-bathing  in  summer  and  pan- 
tomimes in  winter.  Nothing  need  pre- 
vent any  one  from  enjoying  it  save 
want  of  means,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
an  increasing  number  of  people  will 
manage  to  find  the  means  with  the 
assistance  of  a  market  rendered  pliant 
by  competition. 

The  one  consideration  that  might  in- 
duce cautious  individuals  to  hesitate 
before  attempting  a  novel  and  peculiar 
experiment  with  their  precious  persons 
—the  doubt  whether  it  is  good  for  them 
—has  hitherto  been  ignored  or  stifled. 
Everybody  sees  swarms  of  men  and 
women  like  unto  themselves  skimming 
gaily  along.  Everybody  hears  daily  of 
friends  who  have  gone  the  same  road, 
while  no  authoritative  warnings  have 
been  uttered,  and  whispers  of  ill-effects 
are  lost  upon  the  wind,  like  idle  gossip 
that  doth  not  happen  to  jump  with  in- 
clination. Accidents,  of  course,  are  not 
to  be  denied,  and  if  totted  up  thev  would 
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probably  cause  some  consternation  for 
a  day  or  two;  but  accidents  happen 
everywhere,  even  in  bed— earthquakes 
for  instance— and  if  one  begins  worry- 
ing about  them  life  becomes  impossible. 
No  one  allows  gloomy  anticipations  of 
broken  bones  and  sudden  death  to  in- 
terfere with  pleasure;  they  are  wisely 
put  aside  with  the  genial  conviction 
that,  if  come  they  must,  some  one  else 
will  be  the  victim.  That  cycling  may 
possibly  entail  other  untoward  con- 
sequences is  a  proposition  out  of  har- 
mony with  current  ideas.  It  is  not 
associated  with  any  particular  microbe, 
and  is.  therefore,  necessarily  harmless. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  means  exercise 
and  fresh  air  (all  out-door  air  is  fresh  by 
courtesy)  and.  therefore,  it  is  ; 
sarily  beneficial,  provided  that  two  or 
three  simple  rules  are  kept.  Such  is 
the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  day.  as 
every  board-school  infant  knows,  or 
should  know,  if  it  listens  to  its  accom- 
plished teachers,  who  are  always  in  the 
van  of  Intellectual  progress.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  orthodox  teaching,  1  will 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  or  two  we  shall  hear  quite  a 
different  story.  That  little  has  hitherto 
been  heard  to  the  disadvantage  of 
cycling  is  natural  enough.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed,  since  it  became  a 
general  practice,  to  bring  the  disad- 
vantages to  light— to  the  light,  that  is  to 
say,  of  public  recognition.  Medical  men 
have  been  kept  studiously  in  the  dark 
on  the  subject.  They  always  are  in  like 
cases.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  bone- 
setter's  art  and  similar  popular  fancies. 
The  successes  are  blazoned  abroad,  the 
failures  concealed.  So  with  bicycling. 
The  fortunate  persons  who  have  de- 
rived benefit  as  well  as  pleasure  from  it 
volubly  recount  their  experiences  to  the 
largest  audience  they  can  command, 
and  the  chorus  of  praise  waxes  louder 
by  reiteration.  Those  who  have  suf- 
fered conceal  the  fact  as  far  as  possible, 
and  especially  from  the  doctor,  for  fear 
of  being  forbidden  their  "beloved 
bikes."  That  is  noticeably  the  habit  of 
young  women,  who  are  the  chief  suffer- 
ers. They  have  a  double  reason  for 
silence.    They  set  exceptional  store  by 


the  amusement,  and  they  are,  by  nature, 
shy  of  saying  auything  about  their 
health.  They  will  often  go  nigh  to 
death  rather  than  confide  in  a  mother  or 
sister,  lest  haply  the  doctor,  whom  they 
dread,  should  be  consulted. 

The  medical  profession  generally  has 
thus,  I  believe,  been  misled  into  an  over- 
favorable  or  over-confident  view  of 
cycling.  Being  a  medical  man  myself. 
I  know  their  attitude  pretty  well.  They 
are  naturally  and  quite  rightly  inclined 
to  approve  of  anything  which  takes  peo- 
ple into  the  open  air  and  gives  them 
occupation  and  exercise,  and  since  all 
that  they  hear  of  the  bicycle  is  in  its 
favor,  they  readily  commend  it  to  all 
and  sundry,  unless  some  serious  and 
definite  reason  exists  to  the  contrary. 
If  any  suspicion  of  ill-effects  does 
happen  to  be  confided  to  their  ear,  it  is 
lightly  dismissed  as  due  to  "over-taxing 
the  strength."  The  world  feeds  on 
phrases,  and  they  are  nowhere  swal- 
lowed more  greedily  than  in  the  sick- 
room. The  patient  and  the  patient's 
friends  (happily)  never  ask  what  they 
mean,  whether  much  or  little  or  nothing 
at  all;  and  the  doctor  very  seldom  asks 
himself.  Mathews  Duncan  used  to  tell 
a  story  about  that  in  his  dry  way,  which 
derived  much  of  its  effect  from  the 
broad  Scotch  accent  not  reproducible 
unfortunately  on  paper.  A  lady  came  to 
him  complaining  of  a  pain  in  the  face, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  "It 
is  tic-douloureux,"  said  the  eminent 
physician.  "Oh,  really!  Tic-doulou- 
reux," said  the  lady,  quite  satisfied. 
"But  if,"  he  used  to  add,  "she  had  asked 
me  what  tic-douloureux  was  I  should 
have  had  to  say,  It's  just  a  pain  in  the 
face."  "Over-taxing  the  strength," 
"over-fatigue,"  and  similar  expressions 
may  mean  a  little  more  than  "tic- 
douloureux,"  which  is  nothing  but  a 
label,  but  they  conveniently  mask  an 
indefinite  amount  of  ignorance.  I  shall 
return  to  this  point  later,  merely  ob- 
serving here  that  the  easy-going  use  of 
such  wide  and  superficial  formulas 
leads  to  self-deception  and  error.  Doc- 
tors put  off  their  guard  by  a  phrase,  may 
miss  the  real  bearing  of  facts  before 
them,  and  give  disastrous  advice  when 
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consulted.  I  have  known  serious  and 
long-continued  mischief  caused  by  rid- 
ing, as  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
case  proved;  but  a  doctor,  to  whom  it 
was  suggested  that  the  machine  might 
be  to  blame,  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  riding  done  was  so 
very  moderate  as  to  preclude  "over- 
fatigue," and  he  had  never  heard  that  it 
could  do  harm  in  any  other  way.  He 
confidently  recommended  the  patient  to 
continue  riding  "in  moderation,"  with 
the  result  that  she  has  never  been  able 
to  ride  since.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  public  utterances  that  is  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
public  alike.  Observe  moderation  and 
you  are  perfectly  safe.  Perhaps  one 
ought  to  add,  "Wear  flannel  next  the 
skin,"  a  time-honored  shibboleth,  which 
derives  its  only  authority  from  constant 
repetition,  but  is  received  by  this  en- 
lightened age  with  as  much  respect  as 
a  formula  for  exorcising  the  devil  used 
to  inspire  in  our  benighted  forefathers. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  late 
Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  here  as  other- 
wise some  one  is  sure  to  throw  him  at 
my  head.  I  knew  him,  and  desire  to 
speak  of  him  with  all  respect.  He  was 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  much  of 
the  general  confidence  in  the  hygienic 
virtues  of  cycling.  But  at  the  time  he 
devoted  attention  to  it  comparatively 
few  people  rode:  he  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  its  effects,  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  judged,  when 
practised  in  the  indiscriminate  manner 
that  now  prevails.  Latterly  he  did,  I 
believe,  considerably  modify  the  views 
he  once  held,  but  naturally  he  attracted 
less  notice  as  a  wet  blanket  than  as  an 
enthusiastic  advocate.  In  that  capacity 
his  ardor  was  somewhat  apt  to  outrun 
his  judgment.  Moreover,  his  own  ex- 
periences, on  which  his  favorable 
opinion  was  mainly  based,  were,  if  I 
remember  right,  confined  to  a  tricycle, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  a  bicycle.  On  all  these  grounds  the 
favorable  opinions  associated  with  his 
name  require  to  be  discounted  when 
applied  to  the  question  as  it  stands 
to-day.  He  was  quite  right  in  draw- 
ing   attention    to    the    value    of    this 


form  of  exercise:  it  is  good  for  many 
people.  My  point  is  that  among  the 
enormous  numbers  who  have  taken  to 
it  within  the  last  two  years,  there  are 
many  others  for  whom  it  is  not  good, 
but  distinctly  hurtful,  and  that  in  ways 
and  for  reasons  which  are  not  yet  gen- 
erally recognized. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  riders  to 
conceal  untoward  results  and  of  doctors 
to  minimize  or  misinterpret  them  when 
discovered,  the  facts  come  gradually  to 
light,  and  from  what  I  have  observed, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  before  long  they 
will  attract  serious  and  general  atten- 
tion. Since  last  summer,  wherever  I 
have  been  I  have  heard  of  persons  who 
are  unpleasantly  disappointed  by  the 
effect  of  riding  on  themselves,  and  of 
others  who  have  been  completely 
"jacked  up"  by  it,  to  use  an  expressive 
piece  of  schoolboy  slang.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  heard  of  others  again— in- 
cluding women-^who  do  their  thirty, 
fifty,  or  seventy  miles  and  "never  felt 
better  in  their  lives."  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  met  any  of  those  who  are  said 
to  have  been  restored  by  the  curative 
bicycle  to  perfect  health  from  a  condi- 
tion reminding  one  of  the  testimonials 
to  somebody's  pills,  but  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  believe  that  they  exist.  It  would 
not  affect  my  argument  in  the  least  if 
swarms  of  them  had  been  rescued  from 
the  grave  and  could  ride  a  thousand 
miles  without  turning  a  hair.  It  is  of 
those  who  cannot  that  I  speak,  of  those 
who  cannot  ride  even  a  moderate  dis- 
tance without  unpleasant  or  serious  con- 
sequences. They  may  not  be  so  numer- 
ous as  I  suppose,  but  they  exist,  and 
there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  rest.  That  is 
where  the  danger  lies.  Here  is  a  case. 
A  girl,  healthy,  rather  stronger  than  the 
average,  able  to  take  her  part  with  the 
rest  in  other  things,  learns  to  cycle. 
She  rides  with  her  friends  and  rather 
enjoys  it.  To  all  appearances  she  can 
do  as  much  as  anybody  in  short  flights. 
One  day  they  go  farther,  nothing  much, 
perhaps  ten  miles:  the  result,  utter  col- 
lapse, with  bed  for  several  days.  And 
the  same  thing  happens  whenever  she 
ventures  beyond  the  merest  potter.    Her 
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friends,  no  stronger,  no  more  expe- 
rienced, are  not  affected  in  the  same 
way  at  all.  She  "overtaxed  her 
strength."  Of  course  she  did:  but  she 
did  not  know  she  was  doing  it.  and  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  it.  That  was  just 
the  mischief.  Sometimes  the  conse- 
quences are  much  more  serious.  In 
one  case  within  my  knowledge  a  girl  de- 
veloped exophthalmic  goitre  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  rather  long  ride,  which  she 
supposed  herself  able  to  accomplish 
without  difficulty.  Her  throat  swelled 
at  the  time,  never  went  down,  and 
quickly  developed  into  a  well-marked 
case.  This  obscure  but  serious  affection 
is  said  to  be  elderly  caused  by  "mental 
excitement.''  Another  form  of  organic 
injury  that  I  have  come  across  is  in- 
ternal Inflammation,  of  which  the  symp- 
toms are  much  pain  and  a  kind  of 
chronic  dysentery,  extremely  obstinate 
and  of  the  most  lowering  character. 
The  first  case  that  I  noticed  was  that  of 
a  lady,  of  good  constitution,  active  and 
able  to  hold  her  own  at  other  forms  of 
exercise,  she  mastered  the  machine 
with  exceptional  facility,  almost  at  the 
first  essay,  and  was  an  easy  and  grace- 
ful rider.  But  being  rather  timid  she 
never  rode  more  than  a  mile  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  that  at  the  most  moderate 
pace.  Nevertheless,  this  trouble  devel- 
oped itself,  and  did  not  subside  for 
months,  to  the  great  detriment  of  her 
health,  which  has  not  yet  recovered. 
At  first  I  was  not  sure  about  the  cause, 
but  the  recurrence  of  acute  symptoms 
so  long  as  the  bicycle  was  used,  and 
their  gradual  subsidence  when  it  was 
completely  laid  aside,  left  no  doubt. 
Since  then,  other  precisely  similar  cases 
have  occurred  within  my  knowledge. 
And  I  notice  that  quite  recently  one  of 
the  medical  journals  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  occurrence  of  appendicitis 
caused  by  bicycle  riding.  A  definite 
anatomical  explanation  is  suggested, 
into  which  I  need  not  enter,  as  this  is 
not  a  medical  review,  and  I  am  not  a 
New  Woman.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
internal  inflammation  is  not  only  a  con- 
ceivable, but  a  likely  consequence  of  the 
motions  involved.  I  submit  that  its 
occurrence,   without  any  excessive  in- 


dulgence in  riding,  is  one  of  the  hidden 
dangers  against  which  people  should  be 
on  their  guard.  The  cases  I  have  men- 
tioned were  greatly  aggravated  by 
want  of  early  recognition.  How7  many 
other  women  have  spent  the  major  part 
of  the  winter  in  bid  or  on  the  sofa  from 
the  same  cause? 

But  more  important,  perhaps,  because 
more  common  and  more  easily  over- 
looked, than  such  decided  injuries,  are 
the  various  forms  of  ill-defined  nervous 
effects  to  which  attention  is  at  length 
being  called.  The  Standard  has  lately 
given  hospitality  to  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject,  which  merits 
more  notice  than  popular  newspaper 
controversies  usually  get — or  deserve. 
It  began  with  reference  to  the  six  days' 
race  that  took  place  at  New  York  a  little 
before  Christmas  with  such  disastrous 
results  to  the  competitors.  They  broke 
the  record  decisively,  and  their  own 
health  still  more  so.  The  account  which 
reached  this  country  is'worth  quoting: — 

Several  of  the  competitors  were  seized 
with  a  species  of  dementia.  Taylor  was 
quite  out  of  his  mind  for  nearly  two  days, 
refusing  to  touch  food  or  drink  and  charg- 
ing his  attendants  with  attempts  to 
poison  him.  Hale  showed  slight  symptoms 
of  delusion  on  Saturday,  when  he  dis- 
mounted and  declared  excitedly  that  there 
was  a  scheme  to  run  him  down.  Rice 
threw  himself  down  by  the  side  of  the 
track,  declaring  that  one  half  of  his  head 
had  been  carried  away,  and  that  he  would 
be  killed  if  he  remounted  his  machine. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  he  addressed  the 
audience,  saying  they  were  throwing 
stones  and  brickbats  at  him.  Another 
rider  dismounted,  turned  his  wheel  about, 
and  started  at  a  lively  pace  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Few  of  the  other  con- 
testants were  able  to  stand  without 
support  when  they  retired. 

The  account  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
it  is  too  circumstantial  to  have  been  in- 
vented, and  at  any  rate  Hale  (the 
winner)  was  too  ill  to  enter  for  another 
race  about  three  weeks  afterwards. 
After  allowing  a  liberal  discount  for  the 
wTell-known  propensities  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic cable,  one  must  admit  that  the 
details   are    rather   striking.     In    com- 
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meriting  on  the  occurrence  it  was  sug- 
gested that  in  addition  to  the  want  of 
sleep,    to   which   the   condition   of  the 
riders  was    no    doubt    partly    due,    bi- 
cycling in  itself  puts  a  peculiar  strain 
upon  the  nervous  system,  not  shared  by 
other  forms  of  athletic  exercise.    The 
suggestion     drew     two     corroborative 
letters,  and  then  the  flood-gates  opened, 
pouring  forth  columns  of  opinions  and 
experiences  and  theories,  many  emanat- 
ing  from   medical   men,   and  all  from 
obviously    intelligent    persons.      There 
were  sixty-six  letters  in  all,  and  they 
may  be  analyzed  thus:  Thirteen  roundly 
maintained  that  cycling  is  absolutely 
beneficial  on  the  strength  of  the  writers' 
experience.     Thirteen   testified   to   bad 
effects  of  the  kind  suggested;  eighteen 
more  or  less  admitted  them  by  implica- 
tion; twelve  denied  bad  effects  except 
from     "over-exertion;"     and     the     re- 
nin Inder  dealt  with  matters  irrelevant 
to  the  question.    Practically  there  were 
t  wenty-five  against  the  theory  of  special 
damage,  and  about  thirty  either  in  favor 
of  it  or  not  against  it.    Of  course  these 
may  not  in  the  least  represent  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  letters  received 
on  each  side;  probably  a  selection  was 
made  t<>  represent  all  opinions  fairly. 
And  therefore  no  conclusion  ought  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  majority, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.    The  evidence 
must    be   weighed,   not   counted.     And, 
first,    the   fortunate   persons    who   take 
their  stand  upon  the  virtues  of  bicycling 
may  be  dismissed  with  congratulations 
and    a    gentle    reminder    that    what   is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  always  sauce 
for  the  gander,  that  one  man's  meat  is 
another  mail's  poison,  and  so  forth  and 
so  forth.    Their  testimony  is  an  inter- 
esting proof  that  cycling  is  very  good 
for  some  people,  but  it  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  it  may  not  be  bad  for  others, 
which  is  the  point  at  issue.    Cold  baths. 
Strong  ale.  and  very  light  clothing  con- 
duce greatly  to  my  health,  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  assert   (hat  they  must  suit 
everybody.       On    the    other    hand,    the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  suffered 
must  be  accepted  as  proof  positive  that 
bicycling  may  be  bad  for  some  people. 
That,  indeed,  cannot  be  seriously  denied. 


The  only  question  is,  How  and  why  it  is 
bad?  The  stock  answer,  sufficiently 
exemplified  in  the  Standard  correspond- 
ence, is  that  it  has  been  "carried  to  ex- 
cess," and  that  if  practised  "in  modera- 
tion" it  would  have  no  such  results. 
Really  one  cannot  help  sympathizing 
with  a  writer  who  called  himself 
"Common  Sense,"  and  described  this 
dictum  as  a  "meaningless  platitude,"  to 
the  great  wrath  of  some  others.  It  is 
not  meaningless,  because  the  nature  of 
a  platitude  is  to  have  some  meaning,  but 
so  elementary  as  to  be  useless.  A 
platitude  it  undoubtedly  is— one  of  the 
oldest  and  widest  of  all  platitudes— and 
therefore  useless  for  particular  applica- 
tion: it  is  too  wide.  "May  I  cycle,  doc- 
tor?" "Certainly,  but  remember  that 
excess  is  bad.  You  must  be  careful  to 
observe  moderation."  Observe  modera- 
tion! You  might  as  well  say,  "Look  be- 
fore you  leap,"  or  "Pride  goes  before  a 
fall."  What  the  intending  cyclist 
wants  to  know  is,  What  are  excess  and 
moderation  for  him  or  for  her? 

The  implied  answer  is  that  they  are  to 
be  measured,  just  as  in'  other  forms  of 
exercise,  by  the  amount  of  muscular 
effort  expended  by  the  individual.  In 
short,  stop  when  you  feel  tired.  Now, 
I  am  not  constrained  to  deny  that  neg- 
lect of  this  rule  is  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  mischief.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  it  is  neglected.  To  begin 
with,  cycling  as  a  fashionable  craze  has 
been  attempted  by  people  unfit  for  any 
exertion.  Then  there  is  emulation, 
which  stimulates  to  ride  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  some  one  else;  and  as  regards 
women,  there  is  the  ardor  that  charac- 
terizes the  sex  in  all  it  does,  even— and 
most  particularly— in  the  act  of  unsex- 
ing  itself.  But  these  things  are  general: 
they  apply  to  every  form  of  active  occu- 
pation. A  vice— from  another  point  of 
view  a  virtue — peculiar  to  the  bicycle, 
that  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
noticed,  is  that  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
the  locomotion  tempt  to  over  long  rides 
by  bringing  some  desirable  objective 
within  apparent  reach.  Going  to  no- 
where and  back  is  dull,  going  to  some- 
where (only  a  few  miles  farther)  is  at- 
tractive; and  thus  many  are  lured  to 
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attempt  a  task  beyond  their  physical 
powers.  "Expeditions"  have  much  to 
answer  for.  But  mischief  is  often  done, 
I  maintain,  without  going  to  such 
lengths  or  consciously  exceeding  the 
limits  of  strength  at  all.  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  make  muscular  effort  the  measure  of 
excess  and  moderation  in  this  form  of 
exercise.  Some  people  contend  that 
cycling  is  very  hard  work,  and  if  that 
expression  is  used  in  the  sense  of  gen- 
eral strain  upon  the  organism  I  have  no 
objection  to  it;  but  if  it  menu  severe 
muscular  effort  I  deny  it  altogether. 
Putting  aside  racing,  which  always  en- 
tails great  effort,  the  ordinary  propul- 
sion of  the  machine  demands  amazingly 
little  exertion,  compared  with  most 
other  forms  of  exercise.    Therein  lies 

^atest  attraction  and  its  greatest 
hidden  danger.  Children,  fragile 
women,  and  old  men.  who  would  be 
quite  incapable  of  really  hard  work,  find 
they  can  do  it  with  ease.  It  may  be  said 
that  for  them  it  l§  hard  work,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  complaints.  If  they 
alone  suffered  the  contention  might 
stand,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Men  of 
more  than  average  vigor,  and  accus- 
tomed to  far  harder  work,  complain  of 

eculiar  effects,  nor  are  the  symp- 
toms those  of  over-exertion.  They  are 
essentially  nervous,  not  muscular- 
headache,  insomnia,  lassitude,  nervous 
depression,  and  prostration.  "The  after 
effects  of  cycling."  says  an  experienced 
rider  and  one  accustomed  to  far  more 
violent  forms  of  exercise,  "are  quite 
different  from  those  of  any  other  out- 
door exercise  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  less  pleasant.  Even  a 
short  ride  leaves  me  with  a  pallid  face, 
a  palpitating  heart,  the  beginnings  of  a 
headache,  and  a  tendency  to  insomnia." 
Another  speaks  of  the  "peculiar  form  of 
nervous  exhaustion,"  and  "that  strained 
feeling  which  led  to  insomnia  and  head- 
ache." A  third,  the  "holder  of  many 
cups  won  on  the  running  path  and 
river,"  declares  himself  "quite  unable  to 
cycle,  as  even  a  short  run  on  a  machine 
at  the  easiest  of  paces  gives  me  a 
severe  headache."  A  fourth,  suffi- 
ciently robust  to  have  covered  one 
hundred     and     fifty     miles     of     hilly 


road  in  a  day,  confesses  to  "having 
experienced  the  unpleasant  sensations 
described."  A  fifth,  who  has  ridden 
every  sort  of  machine  from  the  bone- 
shaker onwards,  testifies  to  having 
experienced  "great  nervous  exhaus- 
tion," loss  of  appetite,  restlessness  at 
night,  and,  the  next  day,  a  "very  low. 
irritable,  and  depressed  feeling."  A 
sixth  "victim  to  the  errors  of  cycling" 
suffered  a  complete  break-down  after 
twTelve  years'  riding,  during  which  "ner- 
vous symptoms  and  weakness  of  the 
heart's  action  gradually  grew  upon 
him;"  after  going  abroad  to  regain  his 
health  he  took  it  up  again,  "with  the  re- 
sult that  my  heart  and  nerves  have 
Buffered  perhaps  beyond  repair  this 
time."  A  seventh  assures  us  that  the 
"symptoms  complained  of —  headache, 
Insomnia)  etc. — wrere  known  and  recog- 
nized as  an  evil  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago.*1 

Now  I  submit  that  the  theory  of  over- 
exertion is  quite  inadequate  to  explain 
the  kind  of  effects  here  described.  To 
my  mind  they  point  distinctly  to  a 
cerebral,  and  not  a  muscular  origin. 
They  are  not  associated  with  other  far 
more  severe  forms  of  exercise,  such  as 
football,  rowing,  running,  swimming, 
gymnastics.  They  rather  resemble  the 
effects  of  over-indulgence  in  tobacco  or 
alcohol,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  that 
affection  of  nervous  origin  which  is 
railed  sick  headache.  Their  indepen- 
dence of  muscular  effort  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  testified  by 
several  sufferers,  that  they  do  not  follow 
on  the  use  of  the  tricycle,  which,  un- 
deniably, entails  much  harder  work.  It 
is,  therefore,  fallacious  to  make  bodily 
strength  the  measure  of  indulgence  in 
bicycling  and  to  rely  on  the  sense  of 
effort  to  indicate  when  to  stop,  as  in 
lawn-tennis  or  walking,  for  instance, 
wdien  the  arm  or  the  leg  gives  timely 
warning  that  the  limit  of  "moderation" 
has  been  reached.  In  bicycle  riding  it  is 
the  very  absence  of  conscious  effort,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  that  misleads  the 
susceptible  into  "excess,"  unless  they 
are  warned  to  look  out  for  a  different 
kind  of  fatigue. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  these 
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nervous  troubles.  Some  blame  the  sad- 
dle, others  the  vibration  or  the  mechan- 
ical defects  of  the  machine;  and  no 
doubt  anything  which  increases  dis- 
comfort tends  to  aggravate  the  mis- 
chief. But  all  these  factors  are  common 
to  the  tricycle,  which  has  been  found 
void  of  offence.  The  vera  causa  seems 
to  lie  in  the  extreme  instability  of  the 
two-wheeled  machine,  which  can  never 
be  left  to  itself  for  a  single  moment 
without  dismounting.  In  this  respect 
bicycling  differs  from  any  other  occu- 
pation whatever.  The  strain  of  attend- 
ing to  it  may  not  be  very  great  in  itself 
—sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it  is  not 
—but  it  never  ceases,  and  this  incessant 
tension  is  the  thing  which  tells  upon  the 
nerves.  How  incessant  it  is,  the  de- 
meanor of  most  riders  declares  with  an 
emphasis  which  still  excites  ridicule, 
familiar  as  the  sight  has  become. 
Some  time  ago  I  drew  attention  to  the 
peculiar  strained,  set  look  so  often  as- 
sociated with  this  pastime  and  called 
it  the  "bicycle  face;"  the  general 
adoption  of  the  phrase  since  then  indi- 
cates a  general  recognition  of  its 
justice.  Some  wear  the  "face"  more 
and  some  less  marked,  but  nearly  all 
have  it,  except  the  small  boys  who  care 
little  for  croppers.  Has  anybody  ever 
seen  persons  on  bicycles  talking  and 
laughing  and  looking  jolly,  like  persons 
engaged  in  any  other  amusement? 
Never,  I  swear.  Doubtless  they  can  at 
a  pinch,  but  in  practice  they  don't.  All 
their  attention  is  given  up  to  the  road 
and  the  machine.  With  set  faces,  eyes 
fixed  before  them,  and  an  expression 
eimer  anxious,  irritable,  or  at  best 
stony,  they  pedal  away,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  save  for  an 
instantaneous  flash,  and  speaking  not  at 
all,  except  a  word  flung  gasping  over 
the  shoulder  at  most.  It  is  this  strange 
and  unhuman  gravity  which  excites  the 
ridicule  and  hostility  of  the  street  cad 
and  of  the  dull-witted  rustic  alike.  The 
enthusiast  will  indignantly  deny  the  de- 
scription, but  I  ask  him  to  look  at  his 
fellow.  Did  ever  pastime  wear  a  mien 
so  sombre?  The  bicyclist  has  reason, 
for  let  the  attention  wander  for  more 
than  an  instant,  and  the  odds  are  heaw 


on  a  spill.  The  machine  is  so  exces- 
sively crank;  it  cannot  stand  the  slight- 
est shock.  To  ride  it  safely  entails  a 
double  strain— a  general  one  on  the 
nerves  and  a  particular  one  on  the  bal- 
ancing centre.  The  latter  does  not 
affect  everybody,  but  I  am  certain  that 
it  affects  some  very  seriously.  People 
differ  in  balancing  capacity  as  much  as 
in  an  ear  for  music  or  a  gift  for  speech; 
and  it  costs  some  riders  real  and  con- 
stant effort  to  keep  their  equilibrium. 
They  show  it  by  suffering  from  head- 
ache at  the  back  of  the  head,  where  the 
balancing  centre  is  situated.  The  gen- 
eral strain  on  the  nerves  affects  every- 
body, but  some  people  "have  no  nerves," 
and  therefore  do  not  suffer.  The 
naturally  timid  and  anxious  feel  it  very 
acutely.  Apprehension  works  their 
senses  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  tension,  and 
puts  a  severe  nervous  strain  upon  them. 
Then  certain  persons  are  specially  sus- 
ceptible to  the  work  thrown  upon  the 
optic  nerve  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
impressions  received  when  moving 
quickly.  Hence  the  headache  com- 
monly caused  by  looking  out  of  the 
window  on  a  long  journey — "sick  head- 
ache" or  migraine.  That  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  headache  many  bicyclists  com- 
plain of. 

I  do  not  want  to  labor  the  point  too 
much.  Surely  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions are  enough  to  explain  the  nervous 
exhaustion  caused  by  bicycling,  wholly 
apart  from  over-exertion.  The  close 
and  incessant  application  of  mind  and 
brain  and  senses  is  the  root  of  it. 
Riding  this  fascinating  contrivance  de- 
mands much  the  same  sort  of  attention 
as  crossing  a  crowded  thoroughfare; 
and  if  any  one  will  spend  an  hour  or  so 
straight  on  end  in  that  amusement,  say 
at  Blackfriars  or  Charing  Cross  or 
Piccadilly  Circus,  I  will,  wager  that  he 
will  experience  something  of  the  symp- 
toms we  have  been  discussing,  although 
his  physical  exertions  have  been  incon- 
siderable. 

The  foregoing  observations  by  no 
means  pretend  to  exhaust  the  subject; 
they  merely  aim  at  elucidating,  however 
roughly  and  tentatively,  some  of  its  ob- 
scurities.     That  bicycling   is   attended 
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with  serious  evils  which  do  not  appear 

on  the  surface  and  have  received  too 
little  attention  cannot  well  be  denied. 
I  have  endeavored  to  explain  their  why 
and  wherefore,  and  to  show  that  very 
much  greater  caution  is  necessary  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  My  argu- 
ments will  doubtless  meet  with  crit- 
icism and  opposition,  but  it  is  only  by 
tuc  accumulation  of  experiences  and  the 
clash  of  discussion  that  the  truth  is 
ultimately  reached. 

A.  Shadwell. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
SPENCER  AND  DARWIN. 

It  is  a  familiar  observation  with  peo- 
ple who  have  reached  middle  age  that 
their  chronological  conception  of  their 
own  time  is  often  far  more  defective 
than  their  chronological  conception  of 
written  history  in  which  they  have  not 
themselves  participated.  Men  of  our 
own  generation  may  remember  exactly 
dative  dates  of  Pharsalia  and 
Philippi:  they  may  be  clearly  aware  of 
fast  how  Raphael  stood  in  time  to 
uiuo  or  to  Titian:  they  may  know 
precisely  how  long  Napoleon,  Byron, 
and  Talleyrand  survived  the  Restora- 
tion. Rut  about  the  events  of  their 
own  lifetime  they  are  always  asking 
themselves,  'Tn  what  year  did  Lord 
Reaconsfield  die?"  "How  long  did  the 
prince  imperial  go  on  living  after 
Sedan?"  "Was  Carlyle  still  among  us 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  denouncing 
the  Rulgarian  atrocities?"— and  so 
forth  perpetually.  Even  the  sequence 
of  events  in  one's  own  life  often  sim- 
ilarly deceives  one.  We  forget  whether 
Tom  went  to  Australia  before  or  after 
Lucy's  marriage;  whether  we  had  or 
had  not  made  McFarlane's  acquaint- 
ance at  the  time  when  Hingston  was 
engaged  in  painting  his  first  Academy 
picture.  We  remember  events,  but 
not  their  order.  Daily  facts  of  life, 
crowding  in  upon  us  too  thickly  for  due 
note,  defy  all  accurate  chronological 
organization.  We  recall  them  discon- 
nectedly;     the      occurrences      impress 


themselves  more  or  less  upon  out- 
brains,  but  their  infinite  concatenation 
with  all  other  circumstances  escapes 
us.  Hence  we  are  often  more  surprised 
at  learning  a  little  later  how  events 
really  stood  to  one  another  in  our  own 
time  than  at  anything  which  comes  to 
us  from  unremembered  periods. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  slow 
organic  or  psychological  movements,— 
movements  which  grow  unseen,  and 
gain  but  gradual  recognition.  Cata- 
clysmal  events — the  Decheauce  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  Italians  in  Rome, 
the  assassination  of  the  czar— often  fix 
themselves  by  their  vividness  and  un- 
expectedness on  the  memory,  with  their 
date  and  relations  ineffaceably  at- 
tached. Rut  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  growth  of  opinion,  most  peo- 
ple fall  into  serious  mental  errors  of 
chronology.  Either  they  believe  a 
movement  began  when  they  themselves 
first  happened  to  bear  of  it;  or  else  they 
date  it  from  the  appearance  of  some 
startling  and  much  discussed  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd's  new  volume, 
"Pioneers  of  Evolution."  brings  this 
truth  into  strong  relief.  In  this  inter- 
esting and  careful  work  Mr.  Clodd  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  part  borne  in  the  evolution- 
ary revolution,  both  by  the  early  pre- 
cursors—Ruffon,  Lamarck,  Laplace  and 
others— and  by  the  three  chief  actors  in 
the  final  triumphal  stage  of  the  theory. 
Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Huxley.  His 
analysis  is  marked  by  a  conspicuous 
desire  for  fairness  all  round;  he  has 
honestly  endeavored  to  assign  to  each 
of  these  three  great  thinkers  his  own 
true  share— no  more,  no  less— in  the 
genesis  of  the  modern  evolutionary 
concept.  Yet,  though  the  book  con- 
tains, strictly  speaking,  little  on  this 
head  that  was  not  already  implicitly 
within  the  reach  of  special  students  of 
the  evolution  of  evolutionism,  it  will 
probably  prove  a  great  surprise  to  that 
large  section  of  the  reading  public 
which  habitually  confines  the  idea  of 
evolution  to  organic  development  alone, 
and  which  still  believes  that  Darwin 
"invented"  the  theory  of  Descent  with 
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Modification.  To  all  such  people— and 
tliey  include  the  mass  of  the  averagely 
well-read — Mr.  Clodd's  revelation  will 
come  with  all  the  charm  of  a  sudden 
surprise.  He  has  been  enabled  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
to  give  fuller  and  more  authoritative 
details  of  the  fundamental  facts  than 
have  yet  been  published;  and  he  shows 
more  fully  perhaps  than  any  one  else 
has  hitherto  done  the  central  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Spencer's  position  in  the 
evolutionary  advance. 

May  I  begin  with  a  passage  which  I 
quoted  from  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
early  works  no  less  than  eleven  years 
since,  in  my  little  monograph  on 
"Charles  Darwin?"  It  occurs  in  an 
essay  on  "The  Development  Hypothe- 
sis," in  that  long  defunct  paper,  the 
Leader.    (The  italics  are  in  the  original.) 

"Even  could  the  supporters  of  the 
Development  Hypothesis  merely  show 
that  the  origination  of  species  by  the 
process  of  modification  is  conceivable, 
they  would  be  in  a  better  position  than 
their  opponents.  But  they  can  do 
much  more  than  this.  They  can  show 
that  the  process  of  modification  has  ef- 
fected, and  is  effecting,  great  changes 
in  all  organisms,  subject  to  modifying 
influences.  .  .  .  They  can  show  that 
any  existing  species— animal  or  vege- 
table—when placed  under  conditions 
different  from  its  previous  ones,  imme- 
diately begins  to  undergo  certain 
changes  of  structure  fitting  it  for  the 
new  conditions.  They  can  show  that 
in  successive  generations  these  changes 
continue,  until  ultimately  the  new  con- 
ditions become  the  natural  ones.  They 
can  show  that  in  cultivated  plants,  in 
domesticated  animals,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral races  of  men,  these  changes  have 
uniformly  taken  place,  They  can 
show  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  some  of  those  modified  forms 
are  varieties  or  modified  species.  They 
can  show  too  that  the  changes  daily 
taking  place  in  ourselves— the  facility 
that  attends  long  practice,  and  the  loss 
of  apt  it  tide  that  begins  when  practice 
ceases— the  development  of  every  fac- 
ulty, bodily,  moral,  or  intellectual,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  made  of  it,  are  all 


explicable  on  this  same  principle.  And 
thus  they  can  show  that  throughout  all 
organic  nature  there  is  at  work  a  mod- 
ifying influence  of  the  kind  they  assign 
as  the  cause  of  these  specific  differ- 
ences, an  influence  which,  though  slow 
in  its  action,  does,  in  time,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances demand  it,  produce  marked 
changes;  an  influence  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, would  produce  in  the  millions 
of  years,  and  under  the  great  varieties 
of  condition  which  geological  records 
imply,  any  amount  of  change." 

Now,  by  most  readers  at  the  present 
day,  this  passage  would  undoubtedly 
be  at  once  set  down  as  "Darwinian." 
But  when  was  it  written  ?  "Would  you 
be  surprised  to  learn"  that  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
Leader  newspaper  no  less  than  seven 
years  before  the  appearance  of  "The 
Origin  of  Species?  The  essay  which 
contains  it  was  first  printed  in  1852; 
"The  Origin  of  Species"  was  published 
in  1859.  As  I  have  already  remarked 
in  my  "Charles  Darwin,"  "This  admi- 
rable passage  .  .  .  contains  explicitly 
almost  every  idea  that  ordinary  people, 
not  specially  biological  in  their  inter- 
ests, now  associate  with  the  name  of 
Darwin.  That  is  to  say,  it  contains,  in 
a  very  philosophical  and  abstract  form, 
the  theory  of  descent  with  modifica- 
tion, without  the  distinctive  Darwinian 
adjunct  of  natural  selection,  or  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  To  put  it  briefly, 
most  people  at  the  present  day,  now 
that  evolutionism  has  practically  tri- 
umphed, now  that  the  evolutionary 
method  is  being  applied  to  almost  every 
form  of  scientific  subject-matter,  go 
doubly  wrong  as  to  the  origin  of  that 
method.  In  the  first  place,  they  at- 
tribute mainly  or  exclusively  to  Darwin 
ideas  which  were  current  long  before 
Darwin  wrote;  in  the  second  place  they 
also  attribute  to  Darwin  ideas  which 
were  promulgated,  in  some  cases  be- 
fore, and  in  other  cases  after  Darwin, 
by  independent  thinkers  who  accepted 
his  theories  as  part  only  of  their  own 
systems.  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  by  far 
the  greatest  sufferer  from  this  curious 
human  habit  of  finding  an  ostensible 
figure-head  for  every  great  movement, 
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and  then  attaching  everything  in  the 
movement  to  that  figure-head  alone — 
Luther  for  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
Rousseau  or  Robespierre  for  the  French 
Revolution,  Pusey  for  the  Anglo-Cath- 
olic Revival,  and  so  forth.  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Clodd  has  undertaken  def- 
initely to  combat  this  doubly  erroneous 
view,  and  that  his  book  has  allowed 
me  the  opportunity  of  adding  my  mite 
to  this  question  of  ascription. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to 
premise  that  I  write  this  article  in  a 
spirit  of  the  profoundest  loyalty  to 
Darwin's  memory  and  opinions.  No 
man  could  have  a  deeper  respect  than 
I  have  for  the  character  and  the  life- 
work  of  that  groat  man  of  science. 
But  loyalty,  as  I  understand  the  term, 
consists  in  giving  your  hero  credit  for 
what  he  really  was  and  what  he  really 
did:  it  does  not  consist  in  attributing  to 
him  the  work  actually  done  by  others. 
while  suppressing  the  very  facts  which 
form  his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude 
and  consideration  of  posterity.  Now 
there  is  one  invaluable  piece  of  work 
which  Darwin  really  did  do,  and  do  ef- 
fectively—he discovered  and  proved  to 
the  hilt  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
as  a  cause,  and  probably  the  chief 
cause,  both  of  the  diversity  of  species 
and  of  their  adaptation  to  the  environ- 
ment. And  there  are  two  important 
pieces  of  work  which  Darwin  did  not 
do,  but  with  which  he  is  generally 
credited— he  did  not  originate  the  idea 
of  descent  with  modification  in  plants 
and  animals;  and  he  did  not  originate 
the  general  idea  of  evolution,  as  a  cos- 
mical  process.  These  two  last  ideas 
come  to  us  from  elsewhere.  That  of 
descent  with  modification  we  derive 
from  Erasmus  Darwin,  Lamarck,  and 
others,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
still  earlier  vague  guessers.  That  of 
evolution  as  a  pervading  cosmical  proc- 
ess we  derive  from  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  I  venture  to  say  from  Herbert 
Spencer  alone.  Even  the  word  is  Mr. 
Spencer's;  before  his  time,  it  was  never 
used,  I  believe,  in  that  particular  sense; 
and  after  him,  it  was  seldom  employed 
by  Darwin,  who  used  it  (when  he  used 
it  at  all)  in  reference  to  Mr.  Spencer's 


general  concepts.  So,  too,  the  phrases, 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  "adaptation  to 
the  environment,"  and  others,  due  en- 
tirely to  Mr.  Spencer,  are  regarded  as 
a  rule  by  the  averagely  well-read  man 
as  purely  "Darwinian."  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Spencer  in  this  matter  is  also  inci- 
dentally to  do  justice  to  Darwin.  For 
in  the  first  place,  Darwin,  with  his  in- 
flexible sense  of  equity,  his  perfect 
generosity,  his  admirable  self-efface- 
ment, would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
put  forward  a  claim  to  what  belonged 
of  right  to  others;  and  in  the  second 
place,  with  his  cautious,  experimental 
English  mind,  he  would  never  have  de- 
sired to  have  his  name  associated  with 
many  of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  brilliant 
and  powerful  a  priori  achievements. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Clodd's  book,  there  were,  I  be- 
lieve, but  two  works  extant  which  en- 
deavored to  put  this  question  in  its  true 
light,  and  even  there  mainly  as  re- 
garded the  theory  of  natural  selection. 
One  of  those  two  books  was  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Butler's  "Evolution  Old  and  New;" 
the  other,  if  I  may  venture  to  mention 
it.  was  my  own  small  volume  on 
"Charles  Darwin."  But  Mr.  Butler, 
both  in  the  work  I  have  just  named, 
and  still  more  in  "Luck  or  Cunning," 
while  doing  full  justice  to  the  pre- 
cursors and  contemporaries  of  Darwin, 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  most  singular  preconception  as  to 
Charles  Darwin  himself,  and  has  rep- 
resented that  most  modest  and  self- 
effacing  of  savants  as  deliberately  en- 
deavoring to  filch  for  himself  the 
discoveries  and  achievements  of  biolo- 
gists who  went  before  him.  Mr.  But- 
ler's books,  therefore,  though  useful  as 
antidotes  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
understood  the  facts,  could  only  mis- 
lead and  puzzle  outsiders.  Neverthe- 
less, they  did  actually  do  this  piece  of 
good  service:  they  brought  out  in 
strong  relief  the  true  nature  of  Charles 
Darwin's  magnificent  life-work,  as  con- 
sisting entirely  in  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  natural  selection— a 
principle  which  made  the  previously 
discredited  notion  of  descent  with  mod- 
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ification  immediately  commend  itself  to 
the  whole  biological  world  of  his  time, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  younger 
generation.  As  to  my  own  little  book 
on  "Charles  Darwin,"  if  I  dare  to  al- 
lude to  it  here,  though  it  also  insisted 
(from  the  opposite  and  sympathetic 
standpoint)  upon  this  same  cardinal 
fact,  and  likewise  dwelt  to  a  somewhat 
less  degree  upon  the  central  importance 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  position,  it  was  pub- 
lished only  in  a  popular  series,  and  did 
not  perhaps  reach  the  eyes  of  those 
who  modestly  required  to  have  these 
facts  impressed  upon  them.  I  rejoice, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Clodd  should  have 
reopened  this  serious  question,  and 
especially  that  the  discussion  to  which 
his  work  is  likely  to  give  rise  may  re- 
sult in  putting  Mr.  Spencer's  true  place 
in  the  evolutionary  movement  before 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  while 
he  is  still  among  us  to  be  gratified  by 
a  recognition  too  long  withheld  him. 

The  needful  rectification  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me, 
embraces  two  points.  In  the  first  place, 
as  regards  organic  evolution,  Darwin 
was  not  in  any  sense  the  originator  of 
the  idea:  tie  was  anticipated  by  his 
own  grandfather,  by  Lamarck,  by  Her- 
bert Spencer  (at  least  so  far  as  priority 
of  publication  is  concerned),  and  by 
several  others.  In  the  second  place,  as 
regards  evolution  in  general,  the  idea 
was  not  Darwin's  at  all;  it  was  entirely 
and  solely  Herbert  Spencer's.  Each  of 
these  two  points  I  shall  treat  briefly 
but  separately. 

Everybody  now  knows  that  the  idea 
of  organic  evolution— the  conception 
that  plants  and  animals  were  not 
miraculously  created,  but  developed  by 
natural  causes  from  a  common  original 

was  far  older  than  Charles  or  even 
than  Erasmus  Darwin.  In  a  certain 
vague  way  it  was  anticipated  *by  sev- 
eral early  philosophers,  and  somewhat 
more  definitely,  though  still  nebulously, 
by  Lucretius.  In  modern  times,  how- 
ever, it  first  took  a  regularly  scientific 
shape  with  Erasmus  Darwin.  Most 
people  believe  that  the  theory  never 
progressed  beyond  that  somewhat 
amorphous  stage  up  1<»  the  time  when 


Charles  Darwin  published  "The  Origin 
of  Species."  This  is  a  serious  mistake. 
The  concept,  once  set  on  foot,  grew 
rapidly  in  definiteness  and  in  fulness  of 
scientific  basis  up  to  the  moment  of 
Charles  Darwin's  cardinal  discovery. 
With  Erasmus  Darwin,  it  was  little 
more  than  a  brilliant  though  pregnant 
apercu;  with  Lamarck,  it  became  a 
powerfully-supported  scientific  concept; 
in  Herbert  Spencer's  hands,  it  grew  to 
be  a  probable  and  rational  theory, 
based  upon  a  serious  array  of  confirma- 
tory facts,  and  fulfilling  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  sound  working  hypothesis. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  once  more  to 
Mr.  Spencer's  pronouncement,  pub- 
lished seven  years  before  "The  Origin 
of  Species,"  he  will  see  that  there  Mr. 
Spencer  has  brought  together  almost 
all  the  chief  arguments  which  still 
weigh  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  descent 
with  modification.  Mr.  Clodd  has  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  passages  from 
Mr.  Spencer's  early  works — especially 
passages  from  scattered  articles  prior 
to  the  first  public  hint  of  Darwin's  idea 
—which  amply  prove  Mr.  Spencer's 
claim  to  rank  as  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent author  of  the  doctrine  of  organic 
evolution.  The  fact  is,  before  Darwin's 
book  appeared,  the  argument  from  va- 
riation, the  argument  from  plants  and 
animals  under  domestication,  the  argu- 
ment from  embryology,  the  argument 
from  geographical  distribution,  the  ar- 
gument from  distribution  in  geological 
time,  had  all  of  them  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  some  of  them  had  been 
treated  with  great  skill  and  effect,  by 
Mr.  Spencer.  Indeed,  it  was  above  all 
Von  Baer's  law  of  embryological  de- 
velopment which  led  Mr.  Spencer  both 
to  his  first  clear  conception  of  evolution 
in  general  as  fundamentally  a  progress 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hetero- 
geneous. 

Why,  then,  if  so  many  minds  had  al- 
ready grasped  tne  doctrine  of  descent 
with  modification,  did  Darwin's  im- 
mortal treatise  produce  so  immediate 
and  noteworthy  a  mental  revolution? 
Why  did  the  world  which  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Lamarck,  and  even  to  Spencer, 
listen     gladly     to      Charles      Darwin? 
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Clearly,  because  Darwin  had  some- 
thing: new  and  important  to  add  to  the 
concept:  and  that  "something  new" 
was  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 
This  was  Darwin's  real  contribution  to 
the  world's  thought.  He  arrived  ;it  ir 
at  first  as  a  stray  apercu:  he  followed 
it  up,  with  Darwinian  patience,  with 
astonishing  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
instance,  with  single-hearted  devotion 
to  the  particular  subject,  through  the 
whole  of  his  life:  and  he  left  it  at  the 
end  as  nearly  certain  as  such  a  thesis 
can  over  be  made  by  human  intelli- 
gence. The  weak  ixfint  in  the  hypoth- 
esis of  organic  evolution,  before  Dar- 
win, was  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  nature  and  cause  of  adaptation  to 
the  environment.  That  weak  point. 
when  supplemented  by  theological  pre- 
conceptions, made  many  or  most  biolo- 
gists hesitate  to  accept  the  nascent 
theory,  in  Lamarck's  and  Spencer's 
presentment  It  is  true,  minds  like 
Lamarck's  and  Spencer's  could  never 
t«>r  a  moment,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
accepted  the  crude  and  unthinkable 
dogma  of  separate  creation:  but  the 
mass  of  biologists,  incapable  of  high 
philosophic  reasoning,  held  their  judg- 
ment suspended,  and  waited  for  some 
other  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
species.  Darwin's  discovery  converted 
them  en  oloc.  It  was  easy  to  under- 
stand, by  means  of  the  clue  he  afforded. 
not  merely  that  organisms  had  been 
naturally  evolved  from  simple  primi- 
tive forms,  but  also  hoic  and  why  they 
had  been  so  evolved.  Darwin's  great 
work,  then,  consisted  in  this — that  he 
made  credible  a  theory  which  most 
people  before  him  had  thought  incredi- 
ble: that  he  discovered  a  tenable 
modus  operandi  for  what  before  had 
been  rather  believed  or  surmised  than 
definitely  imaged. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Darwin  did 
no  more  than  this.  He  supplied  the 
great  key  of  natural  selection;  but  he 
also  added  much  in  other  ways  to  the 
doctrine,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  piling  up  facts  and  meeting  objec- 
tions. His  work  had  thus  a  double 
value.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  prob- 
.eneral  biological  public 


would  have  been  converted  to  evolu- 
tionism half  so  quickly  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  enormous  mass  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  adduced  by  Darwin. 
In  the  second  place,  even  those  who. 
like  Spencer,  were  already  evolution- 
ists—evolutionists in  fibre,  incapable  of 
taking  any  supernaturalist  view  of  the 
universe  in  which  they  lived— gladly 
availed  themselves  of  Darwin's  discov- 
ery of  natural  selection,  as  an  explana- 
tion of  one  important  set  of  features  in 
organic  evolution,  hitherto  most  im- 
perfectly and  Inadequately  explained. 
Or,  let  us  put  it  another  way.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  contribution  to 
thought,  it  is  natural  selection  that 
forms  Darwin's  great  glory.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mere  effective  per- 
suasion, it  is  the  weight  of  evidence 
he  brought  up  in  favor  of  the  older 
principle  of  descent  with  modification 
thai  told  and  still  tells  with  the  av- 
erage mind.  Hence  it  has  happened, 
and  perhaps  will  always  happen,  that 
Darwin  has  received  more  credit  for 
that  part  of  his  theory  which  was  not 
of*  his  own  invention  than  for  that  part 
of  which  he  can  justly  claim  the  almost 
exclusive  glory.  Almost,  I  say,  be- 
cause the  modifying  adverb  is  de- 
manded by  justice  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Rnssei  Wallace,  whose  partial  coinci- 
dence with  Darwin  in  the  discovery  of 
natural  selection  now  needs  no  adver- 
tisement. 

As  thinker,  then,  it  is  on  natural  se- 
lection as  a  vera  causa  of  specialization 
and  adaptation  among  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  Darwin  most  securely  rests 
his  claim  to  celebrity.  As  prophet  and 
apostle,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  he  ranks  first  as 
a  preacher  of  organic— but  only  of  or- 
ganic—evolution. In  this  respect,  his 
importance,  in  England  especially,  can 
hardly  "be  overrated.  For  it  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  practical  English  mind 
that  it  is  more  moved  by  a  vast  array 
of  evidence,  a  serried  mass  of  cumula- 
tive instances,  than  by  any  possible 
cogency  of  logical  reasoning.  Dar- 
win's own  mind  was  in  this  wray  in- 
tensely English.  He  piled  up  fact 
after  fact,  added  case  to  case,  till  men 
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whom  no  power  of  abstract  argument 
could  convince  were  convinced  by  pure 
force  of  successive  witnesses.  They 
were  borne  down  by  numbers.  Your 
ordinary  Englishman,  indeed,  is  never 
quite  satisfied  by  Euclid's  demonstra- 
tion that  in  a  right-angled  Mangle  the 
square  on  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  op- 
posite sides;  he  honestly  believes  it 
when  he  sees  it  tried  a  hundred  anot 
twenty  times  by  careful  measurement, 
and  still  more  when  he  finds  that  engi- 
neering works  which  take  it  for 
granted  as  a  basis  succeed  in  paying  a 
satisfactory  dividend.  Proof  that  in 
the  nature  of  triangles  this  truth  is  in- 
volved he  does  not  regard;  experi- 
mental verification,  or  what  seems  to 
be  such,  in  a  few  concrete  cases,  amply 
satisfies  him.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  a  world  which  would  have  listened 
coldly  to  Herbert  Spencer's  a  priori 
reasonings  or  splendid  generalizations 
was  converted  at  once  when  Darwin 
brought  up  with  inexhaustible  patience 
and  extraordinary  keenness  of  insignt 
his  profound  array  of  confirmatory 
facts  about  bees  and  cuckoos,  about 
the  fertilization  of  orchids  and  the 
movements  of  tendrils. 

Nobody  has  better  summarized  than 
Mr.  Clodd  the  exact  point  which  evolu- 
tionary theory  had  reached  as  regards 
plants  and  animals  before  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Origin  of  Species."  Who- 
ever wishes  to  learn  just  how  much 
was  surmised  by  the  predecessors  of 
Darwin,  and  just  how  much  Darwin 
added  to  their  ideas,  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  his  luminous  exposition. 

Once,  indeed,  no  less  than  seven  years 
before  the  publication  of  "The  Origin  of 
Species,"  Mr.  Spencer  even  trembled 
for  a  moment  on  the  verge  of  the  actual 
discovery  of  natural  selection.  This 
was  in  the  essay  on  population  in  the 
Westminster  Review  in  1852.  The  pas- 
sage at  full  is  too  long  to  extract;  but 
I  will  quote  the  last  words  of  it.  "All 
mankind  subject  themselves  more  or 
loss  to  the  discipline  described;  they 
either  may  or  may  not  advance  under  it : 
but  in  the  nature  of  things  only  those 
who  do  advance  under  it  eventually  sur- 


vive. For,  necessarily,  families  and 
races  whom  this  increasing  difficulty  of 
getting  a  living  which  excess  of  fertility 
entails  does  not  stimulate  to  improve- 
ments in  production  .  .  .  are  on  the 
highroad  to  extinction;  and  must  ulti- 
mately be  supplanted  by  those  whom 
the  pressure  does  so  stimulate.  .  .  . 
And  here,  indeed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
premature  death,  under  all  its  forms, 
and  from  all  its  causes,  cannot  fail  to 
work  in  the  same  direction.  For  as 
those  prematurely  carried  off  must,  in 
the  average  of  cases,  be  those  in  whom 
the  power  of  self-preservation  is  the 
least,  it  unavoidably  follows  that  those 
left  behind  to  continue  the  race  must  be 
those  in  whom  the  power  of  self-preser- 
vation is  the  greatest,  must  be  the  select 
of  their  generation."  Now,  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  natural  selection,  or,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  himself  afterwards  called  it, 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Only,  it  is 
limited  to  the  human  race;  and  it  is  not 
recognized  as  an  efficient  cause  of 
specific  differentiation.  As  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  remarks,  the  passage  "shows 
how  near  one  may  be  to  a  great  gen- 
eralization without  seeing  it."  More- 
over. Mr.  Spencer  here  overlooks  the 
important  factor  of  spontaneous  varia- 
tion, which  forms  the  corner-stone  of 
Darwin's  discovery,  and  which  was  also 
clearly  perceived  by  Mr.  Wallace.  In 
short,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own  words,  the 
paragraph  "contains  merely  a  passing 
recognition  of  the  selective  process,  and 
indicates  no  suspicion  of  the  enormous 
range  of  its  effects,  or  of  the  conditions 
under  which  a  large  part  of  its  effects 
are  produced." 

It  is  thus  obvious,  not  only  that  Mr. 
Spencer  was  a  believer  in  organic  evolu- 
tion long  before  the  publication  of  Dar- 
win's first  utterance  on  the  subject,  but 
also  that  he  almost  succeeded,  like  Wal- 
lace. Wells,  and  Patrick  Matthew,  in 
anticipating  the  discovery  of  natural 
selection. 

But  besides  the  misconception  about 
Mr.  Spencer's  relation  to  Darwin,  as 
regards  organic  evolution,  there  remains 
the  far  deeper  and  more  fatal  miscon- 
ception about  his  relation  to  Darwin  as 
regards  evolution  in  general,  viewed  as 
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a  cosrnical  process.  Most  people  im- 
agine, I  gather,  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  a 
philosopher  who  has  put  into  a  higher 
and  more  abstract  form  Darwin's  dis- 
coveries and  theories.  In  short,  they 
regard  him  as  a  disciple  of  Darwin. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  of  the 
two  rectifications  of  public  opinion 
which  I  promised  above  to  attempt. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurdly  untrue 
than  to  regard  Mr.  Spencer  as  in  any 
way.  or  in  either  department,  a  disciple 
of  Darwin's.  In  the  first  place,  as  re- 
gards organic  evolution,  he  was  an 
avowed  evolutionist  long  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Darwin's  first  hint  on  the 
subject.  He  continued  an  evolutionist, 
in  the  main  on  the  same  lines,  after 
Darwin  had  brought  out  "The  Origin  of 
Species"  and  its  ancillary  volumes.  He 
adopted,  it  is  true,  the  theory  of  nat- 
ural selection,  as  did  every  other  evolu- 
tionist of  his  time  (except  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler);  but  he  adopted  it  merely  as  one 
among  the  factors  of  organic  evolution, 
and.  while  valuing  it  highly,  he  never 
attributed  to  it  the  same  almost  ex- 
clusive importance  as  did  Darwin  him- 
self —  certainly  not  the  same  quite 
exclusive  importance  as  has  since  been 
attached  to  it  by  the  doctrinaire  school 
of  Neo-Darwinians.  who  employ  it  as 
the  sole  key  which  unlocks,  in  their 
opinion,  all  the  problems  of  biology.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  always  steadily 
maintained  the  existence  and  impor- 
tance of  other  factors  in  organic 
evolution,  and  has  combated  with 
extraordinary  vigor  and  acuteness  the 
essentially  Xeo-Darwinian  views  of 
Weismann  which  make  natural  selec- 
tion alone  into  the  deus  ex  machina  of 
organic  development. 

In  the  second  place— and  this  is  the 
more  important  point— as  regards  evolu- 
tion at  large.  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  beholden  for  the  origin 
of  his  ideas  to  Darwin.  So  far  as  those 
ideas  are  not  quite  original  with  him— 
and  no  human  idea  is  ever  wholly 
original— they  are  derived  from  the 
direct  line  of  Kant,  Laplace,  and  the 
English  geologists.  For  many  years 
previous  to  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophic 
activity,  the  progress  of  human  thought 


had  been  gradually  leading  up  to  the 
point  where  a  cosmic  evolutionism  such 
as  Mr.  Spencer's  became  almost  of 
necessity  the  next  forwrard  step.  But  to 
say  this  is  not  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  Mr.  Spencer's  greatness;  rather 
the  other  way;  for  it  needed  a  man  of 
cosmic  intellect  and  of  cosmic  learning 
to  make  the  advance  which  had  thus 
become  inevitable.  The  moment  had 
arrived,  and  waited  for  the  thinker;  Mr. 
Spencer  was  the  thinker  who  came  close 
upon  the  moment.  The  situation  is  this. 
Kant  and  Laplace  had  suggested  that 
suns  and  stars  might  have  grown,  and 
assumed  their  existing  distribution  and 
movements,  by  the  action  of  purely  nat- 
ural laws,  without  the  need  for  direct 
creative  or  systematizing  effort  from 
without.  The  geologists  had  suggested 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  might  have 
assumed  its  existing  stratification  and 
sculpture  through  the  agency  of  causes 
at  present  in  action.  Erasmus  Darwin 
and  Lamarck  had  suggested  that  plants 
and  animals  might  have  been  developed 
and  specialized  from  a  common  original 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  environment, 
aided  in  part  by  their  own  volition, 
where  such  existed.  But  all  these 
thinkers,  great  and  able  in  their  day. 
had  addressed  themselves— as  Charles 
Darwin  later  addressed  himself— to  one 
set  of  phenomena  alone;  had  regarded 
the  process  which  they  pointed  out,  in 
isolation  only.  It  remained  for  a  man 
of  commanding  intellect  and  vast  grasp 
of  generalizing  faculty  to  build  up  and 
unify  these  scattered  evolutionary 
guesses  into  a  single  consistent  concept 
of  evolution.  Herbert  Spencer  was  that 
man.  He  gave  us  both  the  concept  and 
the  name  by  which  we  habitually  know 
it.  The  words  "theory  of  evolution" 
occur  already,  seven  years  before  Dar- 
win, in  the  Leader  essay. 

This  point,  again,  Mr.  Clodd  has  ex- 
cellently elaborated.  "Contact  with 
many  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  he 
says,  "brings  home  the  need  of  cease- 
lessly dinning  into  their  ears  the  fact 
that  Darwin's  theory  deals  only  with 
the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals 
from  a  common  ancestry.  It  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  origin  of  life  itself,  nor 
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with  those  conditions  preceding  life 
which  are  covered  by  the  general  term, 
inorganic  evolution.  Therefore,  it 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and 
other  bodies,  'as  the  sanu  by  the  sea- 
shore innumerable,'  that  fill  the  infinite 
spaces."  It  is  evolution  in  general,  both 
the  concept  and  the  word,  that  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Spencer;  and  Mr.  Clodd's  book 
brings  into  strong  relief  the  actual  rela- 
tions existing  in  this  respect  between 
Herbert  Spencer  himself  and  his  pred- 
ecessors or  contemporaries. 

The  genesis  of  the  idea  in  his  own 
mind,  Mr.  Spencer  has  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  extracts  from  his  original  vol- 
ume of  "Essays,"  published  previously 
to  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  and  there- 
fore necessarily  independent  of  any 
Darwinian  impulse.  The  series  of  ex- 
tracts thus  selected  he  has  permitted 
Mr.  Clodd  to  print  entire;  and  with 
them,  the  abstract  supplied  to  Professor 
Youmans.  These  summaries  I  will  not 
still  further  summarize;  it  must  suffice 
here  to  note,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  never  considered  dates  in  this 
matter,  that  the  chronology  of  the  sub- 
ject is  roughly  as  follows.  In  1859  (al- 
most 1860,  for  it  was  in  the  end  of 
November)  Darwin  brought  out  "The 
Origin  of  Species."  Before  that  period, 
Mr.  Spencer  had  published  (amongst 
others)  the  following  distinctly  evolu- 
tionary works.  In  1850,  "Social  Stat- 
ics," in  which  the  idea  of  human  evolu- 
tion was  clearly  foreshadowed.  In 
1852,  an  article  in  the  Leader  on  "The 
Development  Hypothesis"  (from  which 
I  have  quoted  a  passage  already)  where 
the  evolution  of  species  of  plants  and 
animals  was  definitely  set  forth.  In 
1854,  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review,  on  "The  Genesis  of  Science," 
where  intellectual  evolution  was  dis- 
tinctly mapped  out.  In  1855,  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  (first  form),  where 
mental  evolution  is  fully  formulated, 
anu  the  development  of  animals  from  a 
common  origin  implied  at  every  step. 
In  1857,  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review  on  "Progress,  its  Law  and 
Cause,"  where  the  conception  of  evolu- 
tion    at     large     was     finally     attained 
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(though  not  quite  in  the  full  form  which 
it  afterwards  assumed).  From  all  of 
these,  but  especially  the  last,  grew  up 
the  idea  of  the  "System  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy,"  the  first  programme  of 
which  was  drawn  up  in  January,  1858, 
nearly  two  years  before  the  appearance 
of  "The  Origin  of  Species."  Thus,  so 
far  is  it  from  being  true  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer is  a  disciple  of  Darwin,  that  he  had 
actually  arrived  at  the  idea  of  organic 
evolution,  and  of  evolution  in  general, 
including  cosmic  evolution,  planetar>, 
evolution,  human  evolution,  psycho- 
evolution,  human  evolution,  psycho- 
logical evolution,  sociological  evolution, 
and  linguistic  evolution,  before  Darwin 
had  published  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

To  some  people,  in  saying  all  this, 
I  may  seem  10  be  trying  to  belittle  Dar- 
win. Not  at  all.  You  do  not  belittle  a 
great  man  by  giving  him  full  credit  for 
what  he  did,  and  none  for  what  he  did 
not  do.  You  do  not  belittle  Virgil  by 
showing  that  he  was  not  the  powerful 
magician  the  Middle  Ages  thought  him; 
nor  do  you  belittle  Bacon  by  proving 
that  he  did  not  write  "Othello"  and 
"Hamlet"  Nobody  has  a  greater  re- 
spect for  Bacon,  I  believe,  than  Dr. 
Abbott;  but  Dr.  Abbott  does  not  think 
respect  for  Bacon  compels  nim  to  father 
"Macbeth"  and  "Julius  Caesar"  upon  the 
author  of  the  "Novum  Organum."  No- 
body has  a  greater  respect  for  Darwin 
than  I  have;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that 
respect  compels  me  to  credit  Darwin 
with  having  originated  the  ideas  due 
to  Lamarck  and  to  Herbert  Spencer. 
Nay.  more;  I  have  so  deep  a  respect  for 
the  work  Darwin  actually  performed 
that  I  consider  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
filch  from  others  in  order  to  enrich  him. 
He  can  well  do  without  such  disloyal 
friends.  Indeed,  it  is  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler's  peculiar  belief  that  Darwin  did 
so  attempt  to  filch  on  his  account.  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Butler  that  the 
honestest  and  most  candid  of  our 
biological  thinkers  ever  made  any  such 
endeavor  himself;  nor  can  I  believe  one 
honors  him  by  making  it  for  him. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  the  positions  of 
these  two  great  thinkers,  Darwin  and 
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Spencer,  the  experimentalist  and  the 
generalizes  the  observer  and  the  phi- 
losopher, in  a  single  paragraph  each,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  do  it  in  somewhat 
the  following  fashion. 

Darwin  came  at  a  moment  when 
human  thought  was  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  flight  toward  undiscov- 
ered regions.  Kant  and  Laplace  and 
Murchison  and  Lyell  had  already  ap- 
plied the  evolutionary  idea  to  the 
genesis  of  suns  and  systems,  of  conti- 
nents and  mountains.  Lamarck  had  al- 
ready suggested  the  notion  that  similar 
conceptions  might  be  equally  applied 
to  the  genesis  of  plant  and  animal 
species.  But,  as  I  have  put  it  elsewhere, 
what  was  needed  was  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  of  adaptation  which  should 
help  the  lame  dog  of  Lamarckian  evolu- 
tionism over  the  organic  stile,  so  leav- 
ing the  mind  free  to  apply  the  evolution- 
ary method  to  psychology,  and  to  what 
Mr.  Spencer  has  well  called  the  super- 
organic  sciences.  For  that  office,  Dar- 
win presented  himself  at  the  exact  right 
moment— a  deeply-learned  and  well- 
equipped  biological  scholar,  a  minute 
specialist  as  compared  with  Spencer,  a 
broad  generalist  as  compared  with  the 
botanists,  entomologists,  and  ornitholo- 
gists of  his  time.  He  filled  the  gap.  As 
regards  thinkers,  he  gave  them  a  key 
which  helped  them  to  understand  or- 
ganic evolution ;  as  regards  the  world  at 
large,  he  supplied  them  with  a  codex 
which  convinced  them  at  once  of  its  his- 
torical truth. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  a  philosopher  of  a 
wider  range.  All  knowledge  is  his 
province.  A  believer  in  organic  evolu- 
tion before  Darwin  published  his  epoch- 
making  work,  he  accepted  at  once  Dar- 
win's useful  idea,  and  incorporated  it  as 
a  minor  part  in  its  fitting  place  in  his 
own  system.  But  that  system  itself, 
alike  in  its  conception  and  its  inception, 
was  both  independent  of  and  anterior 
to  Darwin's  first  pronouncement.  It 
certainly  covered  a  vast  world  of 
thought  which  Darwin  never  even  at- 
tempted to  enter.  To  Herbert  Spencer. 
Darwin  was  even  as  Kant,  Leplace,  and 
Lyell— a  laborer  in  a  special  field  who 
produced  results  which  fell  at  once  into 


their  proper  order  in  his  wilder  syn- 
thesis. As  sculptors,  they  carved  out 
shapely  stones,  from  which  he,  as  archi- 
tect, built  his  majestic  fabric.  The 
total  philosophic  concept  of  evolution  as 
a  cosmical  process— one  and  continuous, 
from  nebula  to  man,  from  star  to  soul, 
from  atom  to  society— we  owe  to  Her- 
bert Spencer  himself,  and  to  him  alone, 
using  as  material  the  final  results  of  in- 
numerable preceding  workers  and 
thinkers. 

Grant  Allen. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A    PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE   OF   A  HURRI- 
CANE IN  MAURITIUS. 

"M'si6,  the  storm  signal  is  up  at 
Mount  Ory,"  said  my  butler  as  he  woke 
me  at  dawn  one  March  morning  a  few 
years  ago  in  Mauritius. 

I  sprang  out  of  bed,  dashing  aside  the 
mosquito  curtains,  and  tore  open  the 
morning  paper  to  see  the  telegrams. 
In  large  print  was  the  following: 
"4  A.M.:  barometer  29.56,  and  falling; 
wind  S.E.  by  E.;  40  miles  an  hour,  and 
will  probably  increase."  Another  tele- 
gram, also  from  the  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory, dated  6  A.M.,  was  as  follows: 
"Barometer  29.32.  and  falling  at  an 
accelerated  rate;  wind,  E.S.E.,  50  miles 
an  hour;  a  cyclone  from  the  north-east 
is  approaching.  Impossible  to  say  yet 
if  the  centre  will  pass  over  the  island. 
Precautions  are  necessary.  Warn  the 
Harbor  Master."  This  meant  that  a 
hurricane  was  on  us,  which  would  stop 
all  traffic  and  force  us  to  barricade  our- 
selves indoors  for  days. 

Living  as  I  did  alone  in  a  bungalow 
out  in  the  country,  the  prospect  of  soli- 
tary confinement  in  it  was  not  enticing. 
So  I  thought  of  my  promise  to  some  kind 
neighbors,  the  general  commanding  the 
troops  and  his  wife,  to  go  to  them  in  case 
a  hurricane  came  on.  I  hastily  packed 
up  a  few  things  and  sallied  forth  into 
tne  already  shrieking  tempest,  followed 
by  two  of  my  Hindu  servants  with  the 
impedimenta. 

We  had  only  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
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go,  and,  although  the  wind  had  not  yet 
reached  hurricane  force,  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  one's  feet  during  the  gusts. 
Many  times  we  had  to  crouch  down  and 
hold  on  to  each  other;  whilst  the  water 
ran  over  our  ankles  along  the  road. 
The  leaves  were  beginning  to  fly,  and 
the  branches  to  creak  and  crash;  while 
not  a  living  thing  was  in  sight,  except  a 
few  scared  Creoles  securing  their  hurri- 
cane shutters. 

My  host  and  hostess  were  already 
barricaded  in  their  commodious  house, 
and  gladly  welcomed  me,  for,  early  as  it 
was,  I  was  expected.  Indoors  the 
lamps  were  lit,  or  we  should  have  been 
in  darkness;  and  the  noise  of  the  tem- 
pest was  so  great  that  conversation  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  gusts  steadily 
increased  in  force,  shaking  the  wooden 
building  to  its  very  foundations,  and, 
although  we  knew  that  each  verandah 
pillar  and  upright  had  an  iron  core, 
anchored  to  a  heavy  stone  below,  we 
could  not  help  feeling  alarmed  lest  the 
whole  structure  should  be  carried  away. 
Cooking  was  of  course  impossible,  the 
only  chimney  in  the  house,  that  of  the 
kitchen,  being  just  now  the  channel  of 
a  stream,  which  had  to  be  directed  out 
under  the  back  door.  Our  meals  con- 
sisted of  tinned  meat  and  biscuits.  The 
only  hot  thing  we  had  was  tea,  the 
water  for  which  was  boiled  over  a  spirit 
lamp.  No  one  came  near  the  house,  nor 
did  any  one  venture  to  go  out,  so  that 
fresh  provisions  were  unobtainable. 

At  night  all  the  furies  from  the  lower 
regions  appeared  to  have  been  let  loose 
to  scream  at  every  angle  and  gable,  as 
if  striving  to  find  an  entrance  and  over- 
whelm us  beneath  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Notwithstanding  their  protecting  shut- 
tors  outside,  every  window  rattled  and 
banged  until  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  prevent  them  being  hurled  from 
their  fittings  by  the  raging  elements. 
At  first  I  dared  not  undress,  expecting 
every  moment  to  have  to  rush  out  of  the 
house  to  escape  premature  burial;  so  I 
carefully  thought  out  my  best  line  of 
retreat  in  case  of  any  accident.  Many 
a  time  I  sprang  up  in  bed  thinking  that 
at  last  the  roof  was  going;  and  orten  I 
could  not  believe  that  those  trembling 


and  rocking  walls  could  withstand  the 
terrific  forces  beating  against  them. 
Once  a  louder  crash  than  usual  made 
me  start  up  in  a  terror  of  apprehension, 
to  find  that  it  was  only  one  of  the  pic- 
tures flung  from  its  hold  on  to  the  floor; 
so  then  I  went  round  the  room  and  took 
all  the  rest  off  their  nails.  Fresh  dis- 
comforts were  constantly  developing. 
All  the  mosquitoes  of  the  neighborhood 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  hot  stifling  air 
of  the  house,  and  armies  of  them  re- 
fused to  be  dislodged  from  the  inside  or 
the  curtains.  Every  time  one  stirred  a 
fresh  invading  host  broke  in,  who  hid 
in  every  nook  and  cranny,  only  to  be 
destroyed  after  a  tedious  search  with  a 
candle,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  setting 
the  muslin  on  fire.  Then  the  rain  began 
to  penetrate,  for  no  roof  could  withstand 
such  a  continuous  pelting  deluge  flung 
horizontally  at  it  by  that  tremendous 
force.  With  the  often  remarked  "cuss- 
edness"  of  matter,  each  new  drip  as  it 
appeared  was  immediately  over  the  spot 
to  which  one  had  just  moved  the  bed. 
At  last  I  gave  up  trying  to  avoid  th« 
wet,  and  spread  a  mackintosh  above  the 
curtains,  when  the  resounding  smacks 
of  the  big  drops  on  it  added  to  the  al- 
ready overpowering  babel  of  sound,  and 
drove  sleep  still  further  from  one's 
weary  eyelids. 

During  that  awful  night  the  peals  of 
thunder  continued  without  intermission, 
and  the  incessant  lightning  showed 
through  the  chinks  and  crevices  in  the 
shutters,  filling  the  room  with  a  blue 
glare.  Outside,  when  I  dared  to  peep, 
there  was  a  weird  and  ghastly  light, 
strong  enough  to  enable  me  with  ease 
to  read  the  smallest  print;  but  the 
sheets  of  water,  thick  with  branches 
and  leaves,  tearing  through  the  air,  con- 
fined the  view  to  a  very  few  yards. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was 
not  much  sleep  that  night;  so  that,  what 
with  fatigue  and  terror,  we  were  wan 
and  washed-out  looking  in  the  lamp- 
light at  breakfast.  We  could  not  even 
have  the  refreshment  of  a  tub,  for  the 
water  channel,  which  formed  the  house 
supply,  was  outside  the  hurricane  shut- 
ters, and  not  to  be  reached  while  the 
cyclone  lasted.    Our  water  store  was  in 
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cans  and  vessels  in  the  scullery,  and 
had  to  be  most  carefully  husbanded,  for 
no  one  could  tell  how  long  we  might 
be  kept  prisoners. 

In  the  afternoon  a  new  noise  devel- 
oped at  one  of  the  French  windows, 
like  a  branch  tapping,  but  for  a  time  we 
did  not  dare  to  open  it  and  explore  the 
cause.    When   we  did   look   we   found 

some  neighbors  called  G ,  a  mag  is 

trate  and  his  wife,  waiting  in  a  deplor- 
able condition.  He  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  hatless,  and  soaked;  she  had 
his  coat  on,  but  that  was  about  all.  1 
cannot  say  precisely,  as  I  was  hurried 
away  by  the  ladies,  and  she  was  quickly 
smuggled  up-stairs,  to  appear  la  tor  in 
borrowed    garments    many     sizes*  too 

large.     Mrs.    G had    boon    thrown 

down  five  time  in  as  many  hundreds  of 
yards,  and  her  clothes  had  literally  been 
blown  off  her  as  sails  are  off  a  ship. 
It  appeared  that  they  had  incautiously 
opened  a  shutter  to  let  in  some  fresh  and 
cooler  air  during  a  lull,  when  a  violent 
gust  suddenly  struck  them,  blew  in  the 
window,  dashed  open  doors,  and,  rag- 
ing through  the  house,  tore  open  a  ceil- 
ing,    and     escaped    by    stripping    the 
wooden    shingles    off    the    roof.     The 
damage    was    so    suddenly   done    that 
there  was  no  possible  prevention.    To 
close  the  shutters  was  difficult  and  use- 
less, for  other  windows  had  been  burst 
open,   and   sheets   of   water   began    to 
make  their  way  into  every  room.    So 
they  did  the  only  thing  possible  under 
the   circumstances    in    seeking   shelter 
elsewhere.    Nor  had  they  escaped  with- 
out personal  injury.    He  had  a  finger 
dislocated  and  bent  back  when  he  was 
blown  against  a  tree;  whilst  all  his  care 
had  not  prevented  his  wife  sustaining 
a  severe  sprain  of  her  wrist,  and  many 
cuts  and  bruises.    It  was  most  fortu- 
nate that  they  had  no  children,  or  the 
consequences    might    have   been    even 
'  more  serious.    This  doleful  tale  alarmed 
the  general,  who  gave  strict  orders  that 
on  no   consideration   whatever   should 
any  shutters  be  opened,  even  on   the 
leeward   side,   without  special   permis- 
sion from  him. 

Our  party  now  consisted  of  six,  for 
there  was  a  lively  girl  staying  with  the 


general  and  Mrs.  M.  when  this  cyclone 
began.  After  a  couple  of  days  we  began 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  danger  and 
noise,  and  could  pitch  our  voices  so  as 
to  be  heard.  We  got  very  merry,  too, 
liliing  up  the  time  with  rollicking 
choruses  and  round  games.  But  for  our 
clocks  we  should  not  have  known  night 
from  day,  for  we  lived  entirely  by  lamp- 
light. For  four  days  the  cyclone  con- 
tinued, without  perceptible  diminution 
of  strength;  but  then  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  gusts  became  longer,  and 
their  duration  shorter.  When  the  gen- 
eral was  not  near  we  gasped  for  fresh 
air  at  one  of  the  leeward  windows,  hold- 
ing the  shutters  with  many  hands,  for 
the  heat  and  closeness  became  unbear- 
able. The  garden,  we  saw,  was  a 
marshy  ruin;  not  a  leaf  was  left.  It 
might  have  been  the  middle  of  winter, 
if  there  was  such  a  season  in  the  tropics. 
Even  the  beautiful  palm-trees  had  lost 
all  but  their  central  fronds,  though  in 
other  respects  they  suffered  less  than 
other  trees,  bending  like  fishing-rods  to 
the  gusts,  but  recovering  as  soon  as 
the  force  was  spent.  The  ground  every- 
where was  littered  knee-deep  with 
branches  and  leaves,  whilst  great  water- 
courses had  torn  up  road  and  path,  and 
had  scattered  scores  of  tons  of  earth  and 
gravel  over  the  lawns  and  beds.  Some 
trees  were  left  with  most  of  their  roots 
bare  and  twisted,  whilst  others  were 
smothered  up  to  their  lower  branches 
with  debris. 

The  outside  of  the  house  presented  a 
curious  sight.  It  was  green  all  over 
with  plastered  fragments  of  leaves  and 
rubbish,  which  had  been  driven  with 
such  force  that  they  had  stuck,  as 
lumps  of  mud  do.  They  had  even  pene- 
trated the  hurricane-shutters,  and 
covered  the  window-panes  so  thickly 
that  we  could  not  see  through  them. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  and  we  ven- 
tured out,  taking  care  to  hold  on  to 
something  solid  during  the  gusts,  which 
were  still  strong  enough  to  throw  one 
down.  We  started  to  see  how  some 
neighbors  had  fared,  and  met  them  com- 
ing to  us  on  the  same  errand.  An  un- 
occupied bachelor  pavilion  in  their  gar- 
den, which  had  not  been  properly  tied 
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down  to  its  foundations,  was  lying  on 
its  side,  crushed  like  a  huge  packing- 
case,  and  some  of  its  rain-water  spout- 
ing had  been  driven  bodily  through  the 
wooden  walls.  The  few  items  of  furni- 
ture required  in  a  hot  climate  were 
battered  and  broken,  the  bedstead 
squeezed  out  of  all  shape,  and  the  cloth- 
ing and  mattress  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Part  of  the  washhand-stand 
was  found  in  a  banana-grove  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  away,  and  the  dressing-table 
was  smashed  into  fragments. 

I  went  to  look  at  my  own  place,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  discover,  no  great  dam- 
age had  been  done  except,  of  course,  to 
the  vegetation  in  the  garden.  In  the 
verandahs  of  the  house  and  of  the 
stable  were  crowded  a  score  or  two  of 
trembling  and  shivering  Hindoos,  here 
called  Malabars.  Several  of  them  came 
towards  me,  salaaming  low.  They  told 
me  I  was  their  father  and  their  mother 
— "Vousmo  papa  mo  mama,"  as  they  had 
it  in  their  Creole  French.  With  team  in 
their  voices  they  told  me  how  their 
fragile  straw  huts— cases— had  been 
blown  to  pieces,  and  their  few  belong- 
ings scattered.  For  three  days  they  had 
shivered  in  soaked  cotton  in  my  veran- 
dahs, with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little 
horse  corn  my  coachman  gave  them  to 
chew.  A  rupee  or  two  bought  them 
some  rice  and  dried  fish  from  the  China- 
man's shop  at  the  corner,  which  was 
just  reopening;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
had  forgotten  their  troubles,  and,  like 
children,  were  laughing  and  chattering 
over  their  food. 

The  G s'  house  was  in  a  dreadful 

state.  When  they  were  forced  to  leave 
it  only  part  of  the  roof  had  been  de- 
stroyed, but  now  the  ground  for  hun- 
dreds of  yards  round  was  littered  with 
fragments.  The  corners  and  the  walls 
on  two  sides  were  still  standing,  though 
badly  shaken;  the  rest  was  broken  tim- 
ber, plaster,  paper,  roof  shingles,  bed- 
ding, bits  of  furniture,  and  wrecked 
chests  of  drawers,  with  their  contents 
scattered  far  and  wide.  The  house 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  looted  by  a 

marauding    army.      Mrs.    G fairly 

broke  down  when  she  saw  the  state  of 
nil  her  treasures;  but  her  husband  col- 


lected six  or  eight  Malabars,  and  set 
them  to  work  gathering  up  the  debris, 
and  had  the  fragments  put  into  the  ser- 
vants' pavilion,  which  was  intact.  A 
great  deal  was,  of  course,  never  recov- 
ered, and  much  was  spoilt;  but  it  was 
astonishing  how  well  most  of  the  things 
looked  after  they  were  cleaned  and 
dried.  The  house  was  insured  by  the 
landlord,  and  in  a  month  or  so  was 
much  the  same  as  ever,  for  it  does  not 
take  long  to  rebuild  a  wooden  house. 

There  were  soon  gangs  of  men  in 
every  direction,  repairing  the  railways 
and  roads,  filling  up  the  holes,  cutting 
up  and  carting  away  the  fallen  timber. 
It  was,  however,  many  days  before  any 
trains  could  run  or  carts  get  along  the 
roads  with  safety.  Nearly  every  station 
on  the  railway  had  suffered,  most  of 
them  being  overturned;  and  the  damage 
done  to  the  line,  bridges,  telegraph- 
poles,  and  signals  was  enormous.  All 
the  rolling-stock  which  had  been  left  in 
exposed  places  was  blown  off  the  line 
and  upset. 

The  sugarcane  fields,  with  which 
most  of  the  island  is  covered,  looked  to 
be  in  a  terrible  state;  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  did  not  really  suffer  very  much. 
The  cm nes  were  mostly  laid  flat,  and 
some  broken  off,  but  the  deluge  of  rain 
and  the  heat  which  followed  gave  such 
a  tremendous  impulse  to  vegetation  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  damage  was  repaired. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  trees  and 
gardens.  In  a  month  no  one  would  have 
known  there  had  been  such  a  catas- 
trophe, from  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  Everything  put  on  a  spurt, 
clothed  itself  in  beautiful  fresh  green, 
and  covered  up  the  scars  which  the 
storm  had  made. 

The  damage  in  the  harbor  was  not 
great,  because  plenty  of  warning  had 
been  given,  and  all  the  ships  had  been 
made  safe  and  snug  before  the  worst 
came  on.  Many  vessels  were,  however, 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  caught 
in  this  storm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
island;  and,  out  of  a  total  of  forty-one, 
four  were  wrecked,  three  disappeared, 
and  six  were  condemned  as  not  worth 
repair.  The  others,  twenty-eight  in  all. 
suffered   more  or  less  severe  damage. 
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which  brought  lots  of  work  to  the 
Mauritius  ship-yards. 

Prom  the  reports  of  these  vessels  it 
was  found  that  the  storm  began  away 
to  the  north-east,  and  passed  down  to 
the  south-west,  the  calm  centre  going 
over  the  neighboring  island  of  Reunion, 
which  suffered  even  more  severely  than 
Mauritius.  The  effect  of  the  centre 
crossing  the  island  was,  that  after  all 
the  houses,  canes,  trees,  bridges,  etc., 
had  been  strained  to  their  utmost  in  one 
direction,  the  wind  suddenly  fell,  and 
an  ominous  calm  lasted  for  an  hour 
or  two.  Then,  suddenly,  a  terrific  coup 
de  rent  struck  the  island  from  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  swept  away  the  al- 
ready shaken  structures  and  vegetation. 

Our  experience  had  been  bad  enough, 
and  we  could  only  thank  Providence 
that  we  had  been  spared  the  terrible 
ordeal  and  suspense  of  that  awful  calm, 
when  no  one  knows  the  moment  that  the 
inevitable  blow  will  strike,  which 
brings  so  much  misery  and  disaster  in 
its  train. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  TWO  PRIESTS  OF  KONNOTO. 

In  the  steaming  depths  of  the  Da- 
homey forest  stands  the  native  town  of 
Konnoto.  Round  three  sides  of  it  flow 
the  yellow  waters  of  the  Kanu  River, 
and  on  the  peninsula  thus  formed  are 
many  rows  of  thatched  huts  nestling 
beneath  the  tufted  fronds  of  palms  and 
groves  of  green  oranges  and  limes. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
behind  the  town,  the  dark  Cottonwood 
forest  rises  like  a  wall,  with  narrow 
trails  winding  away  into  its  green 
shades. 

The  climate  of  Konnoto,  like  that  of 
most  West  African  towns,  is  by  no 
means  a  desirable  one,  for  the  dank 
mist  which  settles  down  at  sunset  upon 
river  and  forest  is  heavy  with  germs 
of  fever.  Small-pox,  dysentery,  and 
cholera  are  rife,  and  many  of  the  na- 
tives are  crippled  by  the  foot-boring 
chigoe  or  the  horrible  Guinea  worm. 


The  inhabitants,  who  as  a  rule  despise 
all  clothing  but  a  device  of  blue  tattoo 
or  the  scantiest  of  waist-cloths,  are, 
however,  used  to  these  things,  and  gen- 
erally drive  their  sick  into  the  bush  to 
die  or  recover  as  best  they  can,  or  if 
the  disease  be  infectious,  knock  them 
on  the  head  and  toss  the  corpse  into 
the  river.  In  their  eyes  the  town 
makes  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
for  in  that  fertile  soil  all  that  they  need 
to  support  life  will  grow  almost  with- 
out asking;  while  should  they  need  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  luxuries  from 
the  coast,  they  have  only  to  rob  a  few 
of  the  oil-carriers  passing  down  the 
river,  or  to  plunder  a  trading  village 
across  the  neighboring  frontier  of 
Lagos. 

A  little  while  ago  there  were  two 
powers  ruling  in  Konnoto.  The  first 
wbm  the  Headman  Amaro  a  huge  easy- 
going negro,  who,  so  long  as  his  armed 
retainers  provided  him  with  a  suffici- 
ency of  wives  from  the  Egba  country, 
and  kept  him  supplied  with  poisonous 
Hamburg  gin,  had  no  objection  to  their 
plundering  on  their  own  account.  The 
second  was  the  Ju-Ju  man,  or  Fetish 
priest,  Bussa,  who  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand  in  the  name  of  countless  Ju-Ju 
devils  and  legions  of  wandering  ghosts. 
Bussa  was  old  and  decrepit,  a  man  of 
slight  stature  among  a  race  of  giants, 
and  his  shrivelled  chest  was  covered 
with  many  charms  hung  from  a  neck- 
lace of  human  skin.  There  was,  as 
usual,  fierce  jealousy  between  the  two 
powers,  and  but  for  the  fear  of  the  evil 
spirits  (for  there  was  no  negro  in  all 
Konnoto  brave  enough  to  pass  the  Ju- 
Ju  wands  set  up  on  either  side  of  his 
hut)  a  spear-thrust  might  have  cut 
short  Bussa's  career. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Dahomey  town  when  the  Reverend 
David  Kinnett  and  his  wife,  carrying 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  undertook 
the  conversion  of  Konnoto  on  behalf  of 
a  certain  mission.  The  missionary  had 
been  taught  the  forest-tongue  at  Lagos 
and  commenced  his  work  with  zeal  and 
discretion,  adapting  his  theology  to  the 
understanding  of  the  natives,  as  usual 
in  Africa,  in  a  manner  which     would 
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probably  have  made  the  subscribers  at 
home  lift  their  hands  in  horror.  He 
had  also  studied  surgery  and  physic, 
and  every  negro  has  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  a  doctor,  and  will  take  un- 
limited drugs,  the  stronger  the  better. 
The  natives  also  began  to  notice  that 
the  missionary's  patients  as  a  rule  re- 
covered, while  those  of  the  Ju-Ju  man 
generally  died.  So  every  morning  the 
dispensary  was  crowded  with  appli- 
cants for  medicine,  most  of  whom, 
with  the  curiosity  of  the  negro,  re- 
mained to  hear  the  new  doctrine  which 
was  being  preached  among  them  by  a 
priest  who,  strange  to  say,  threatened 
them  with  neither  pestilence  nor 
ghostly  visitation  if  their  offerings 
were  light. 

So,  step  by  step,  the  fever-stricken 
white  man  and  his  sickly  wife  won  the 
fickle  affection  of  the  people,  and 
Amaro  looked  on  approvingly  at  what- 
ever weakened  the  power  of  his  rival. 
For  a  time  Bussa  smiled  grimly  and 
said  nothing.  He  had  seen  the  coming, 
and  also  the  going,  of  two  previous 
God-palaver-men,  one  of  whom  died  of 
pestilence,  while  the  other  had  been 
driven  forth  by  order  of  the  king.  He 
also  knew  that  the  instincts  of  cen- 
turies of  rapine  and  bloodshed  are  not 
to  be  eradicated  by  a  few  sermons 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  that 
the  longer  it  was  repressed  the  more 
violently  would  the  old  savage  nature 
break  out  some  day. 

Now  David  Kinnett  had  brought 
with  him  a  Mahomedan  Haussa  from 
the  far  north,  who  understood  the  art 
of  weaving  the  fine  native  cloth 
shipped  from  Lagos;  and  when  he  of- 
fered to  teach  this  art  to  the  inhabi- 
tants there  were  many  pupils,  the 
more  so  that  the  missionary  assured 
them  the  cloth  was  convertible  into 
European  goods  upon  the  coast.  So 
the  negro  being  quick  to  learn,  much 
creditable  work  was  turned  out;  and 
it  was  a  proud  day  for  the  missionary 
and  his  wife  when  a  train  of  bearers 
marched  south  through  the  forests, 
each  man  carrying  a  roll  of  cloth  upon 
his  woolly  head. 
Thus  the  influence  of  the  white  priest 


spread  slowly  but  steadily,  while  the 
black  priest  scowled  darkly  and  bided 
his  time  in  silence.  Strange  to  say, 
even  Captain  Sinclair  and  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who,  with  the  aid  of  half  a 
company  of  Mahomedan  Yorubas, 
maintained  some  kind  of  law  and 
order  on  the  frontier  of  the  neighbor- 
ing colony  of  Lagos,  would  occasion- 
ally travel  thirty  miles  through  the 
forest  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Kon- 
noto station.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable as  generally  speaking  the 
frontier  officer  does  not  love  the  mis- 
sionary, and  the  captain  bore  the  name 
of  a  very  hard  case  among  those  who 
knew  him.  Moreover,  the  missionary 
did  not  provide  his  guests  with  any  al- 
coholic refreshment. 

When  Captain  Sinclair  saw  the  weav- 
ers at  work,  and  heard  that  a  quantity 
of  cloth  was  already  on  its  way  to  the 
coast,  he  marvelled;  then  he  exchanged 
a  significant  glance  with  his  subaltern 
and  asked  languidly:  "Did  you  send  a 
letter  to  the  Porto  Novo  traders,  spec- 
ifying what  articles  you  required  in 
return?" 

"No,"  said  the  lady.  "We  thought 
this  time  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  buy  whatever  took  their  fancy. 
With  the  next  lot  we  will  purchase 
window-frames  and  bring  up  some 
carpenters  from  Lagos,  to  make  a  be- 
ginning with  the  church  we  have  so 
long  prayed  for." 

"I  hope  you  will,  madam,"  answered 
the  officer.  "The  carriers  should  be 
back  in  three  weeks;  we  will  have 
pleasure  in  visiting  you  then;"  and  he 
trod  heavily  upon  the  lieutenant's  toe, 
for  the  latter's  face  was  twitching. 

Next  morning,  as  they  swung 
through  the  dewy  forest  in  their  lurch- 
ing hammocks,  Captain  (Sinclair  ob- 
served: "I  suppose  I'm  a  bad  lot,  and 
you're  not  much  better,  Charlie,  but  I 
know  a  good  woman  when  I  see  one. 
The  missionary  is  genuine  enough  too; 
but  what  a  crime  it  is  for  a  committee 
at  home  to  insist  upon  these  men  being 
married.  I  wonder  if  they  know  that 
endless  misery  and  almost  certain 
death  awaits  every  English  woman  in 
this  ghastly  place." 
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The  lieutenant  laughed  softly. 
"Well,  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  see 
the  Reverend  David's  face  when  his 
carriers  come  back.  We  must  be  there 
too,  or  it  may  mean  unlimited  murder; 
probably  Bussa  will  see  his  chance. 
Strange  that  the  old  rascal  has  not 
worked  his  rival  out  yet;  he  managed 
it  twice  before.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he  poisoned  the  first  man." 

Three  weeks  later  the  two  officers 
a.u;aiii  journeyed  through  the  forests 
towards  Konnoto,  but  this  time  they 
brought  a  guard  of  Yorubas  with 
them.  Darkness  closed  down  as  they 
neared  the  clearing,  and  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  had  been  listening  in- 
tently, remarked.  "As  I  thought— the 
carriers  have  come  back;"  and  the  cap- 
tain urged  the  tired  bearers  forward, 
for  the  crash  of  flint-lock  guns  rang  out 
through  the  forest  above  a  pandemo- 
nium of  shouting,  singing,  and  the 
beating  of  monkey-skin  drums.  "Get 
on,  men,  for  Heaven's  sake,  hurry." 
said  the  lieutenant,  as  a  red  blaze 
flickered  through  the  trees;  and  pres- 
ently they  marched  into  Konnoto. 

Huge  fires  blazed  in  the  centre  of  the 
trade-square,  and  round  them  sat  men 
and  women  in  various  stages  of  drunk- 
enness, while  empty  cases  of  Hamburg 
gin  and  square-shouldered  bottles  lay 
everywhere  about.  Further  on,  groups 
of  wild  figures,  with  the  red  firelight 
shining  on  their  naked  skins,  howled 
and  flung  their  limbs  about  to  a  dis- 
cordant concert  of  drums  and  horns; 
while  every  now  and  then  one  of 
Amaro's  guard  would  fire  his  gun  aim- 
lessly into  a  hut  as  he  passed. 

"This  is  under  French  protection, 
and  we  are  trespassers  now,  or  I'd 
clean  the  place  out.  Forward  there, 
drive  the  heathen  aside,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  little  detachment  hurried 
towards  the  missionary's  dwelling. 
They  were  just  in  time,  for,  urged  on 
by  the  Ju-Ju  man,  a  frantic  mob  surged 
round  the  house,  while,  haggard  and 
shaking  with  fever,  the  missionary 
stood  facing  them  upon  the  verandah, 
alternately  striving  to  reassure  the 
trembling  woman  who  clung  to  his  arm 
and  addressing  the  savage  crowd. 


At  the  sight  of  the  bayonets,  the  mob 
broke  up  and  went  whooping  away, 
and  hurrying  up  the  staircase  Captain 
Sinclair  grasped  the  preacher's  hand 
who  gasped:  "Thank  God,  you've 
come  in  time.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  our  blood  would  have  been  upon 
their  hands.  It  has  been  an  awful 
scene." 

"Go  on,"  said  the  captain  quietly;  "I 
can  partly  guess  what  has  happened;" 
and  the  missionary's  wife  wrung  her 
bands,  as  her  husband  continued: 
"The  cloth  must  have  sold  well;  they 
brought  back  unlimited  gin  and  gun- 
powder. Half  of  them  have  gone  south 
to  raid  a  village,  and  when  this  gin  is 
finished  weavers  will  be  at  work  in 
every  hut.  It  is  dreadful,  heart-break- 
ing. I  took  such  pains  to  teach  them, 
and  I  have  only  placed  drunkenness 
and  murder  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Many  have  died  from  small-pox,  too, 
and  the  plague  is  in  the  town." 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done," 
said  the  captain;  "and  that  is  to  take 
you  out  of  this  at  once.  Bussa  has  the 
upper  hand  now  and  he  will  stick  at 
nothing.  If  you  call  the  Senegalis  in, 
you  will  earn  their  hatred  for  life.  Be- 
sides, you  are  half  dead  with  fever. 
Give  them  a  month  to  settle  down,  and 
then  go  back." 

"This  is  my  work  and  I  may  not 
desert  it.  There  is  a  protection  greater 
even  than  that  of  the  officer  of  Sene- 
galis," answered  the  missionary 
quietly;  "but  I  am  afraid  my  wife  must 
go." 

The  terrified  woman  clung  closer  to 
her  husband's  side,  and  with  many 
tears  protested  that  her  place  was 
there  and  that  she  would  never  leave 
him,  until  the  captain  said:  "Madam, 
I  honor  you  for  your  courage,  but  the 
thing  is  impossible.  I  must  send  you 
to  Lagos.  If  there  is  no  other  way,  we 
must  use  force."  Then,  reading  ap- 
proval in  the  missionary's  glance,  he 
continued:  "I  hold  power  of  life  and 
death  on  the  frontier,  and  my  word  is 
law." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  two  days 
later,  when  there  was  comparative 
peace  in  the  village,    after    a    tearful 
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parting,  for  husband  and  wife  never 
expected  to  meet  again  in  this  world, 
a  wan,  weary-faced  woman  turned  in 
her  swaying  hammock  and  waved  a 
trembling  hand  to  the  man  who  leaned 
across  the  verandah  balustrade  with 
his  heart  in  his  eyes.  Then  she  let  fall 
the  awning  and  burst  into  choking  sobs 
as  the  bearers  strode  away  into  the 
gloom  of  the  forest. 

So  David  Kinnett  remained  alone  to 
face  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  which 
spread  from  man  to  man,  while  his 
black  rival  went  about  filling  every  ear 
with  warnings  that  this  was  the  ven- 
geance of  the  wood-devils  upon  those 
who  had  forsaken  them  for  the  gods  of 
the  white  man. 

Three  weeks  later,  Captain  Sinclair 
and  Lieutenant  Smith,  both  clad  in  the 
airiest  of  garments,  sat  in  a  darkened 
room  of  the  Residency  at  Atumba. 
There  the  two  officers  suffered  reg- 
ularly from  intermittent  fever,  and  ran 
occasional  risks  of  poison  and  ambush. 
Also  they  imbibed  considerably  more 
strong  waters  than  were  good  for  them 
in  that  climate,  and  for  various  reasons 
were  not  regarded  favorably  by  the 
authorities.  Green  blinds  shut  out  the 
lights  but  not  the  heat,  and  little  puffs 
of  warm  air  played  in  and  out  through 
the  lattice-work,  bringing  with  them 
the  smell  of  sun-scorched  earth  and 
powdery  dust  from  the  compound  out- 
side, from  which  rose  the  tread  of 
marching  feet,  and  the  hoarse  shouts  of 
a  Yoruba  sergeant  drilling  his  men. 

"Pah!"  said  the  captain,  wiping  the 
perspiration  out  of  his  eyes;  "it  is  al- 
most too  much  work  to  breathe  in  this 
sickening  heat.  I  wonder  how  the  Rev- 
erend Kinnett  is  getting  on;  I  wish 
we'd  been  able  to  make  a  trip  across— 
hullo,   sergeant!" 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  a 
big  Yoruba  entered  the  room,  and  rais- 
ing his  hand  in  salute,  said:  "Bush- 
man, sah,  bring  little  word  from  Kon- 
noto." As  he  spoke,  a  tall  Dahomeyan, 
staggering  forward,  his  naked  skin  torn 
with  thorns  and  daubed  with  the  slime 
of  the  swamps,  handed  the  officer  a 
carved  baton  of  ebony  and  ivory,  and  a 
curious  string  of  cowries,  maize-grains, 


kola  nuts,  and  a  tiny  packet  of 
salt. 

"H'm,"  said  the  captain,  examining 
them  carefully  one  by  one.  "Headman 
Amaro's  staff.  As  usual  the  native 
style  of  writing  is  not  very  clear,  but 
he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  his  in- 
tentions are  amiable— that  a  serious 
danger  is  threatening  our  friend,— and 
that  we  must  come  at  once,  for  there 
is  a  big  feast  on  hand.  I  never  thought 
Bussa  would  have  dared  so  much;  but 
we  must  get  Kinnett  out  at  once,  for 
before  we  could  warn  Strasbourger 
they'd  probably  poison  him  and  send 
word  he  died  of  pestilence." 

''Well,"  was  the  reply,  "all  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  turn  out  the  Yorubas,  go 
down,  and  take  him  out." 

"Charlie,  you  always  were  a  fool," 
said  the  captain.  "Don't  you  know 
what  that  would  mean?— a  complaint 
from  French  headquarters,  British 
troops  raiding  natives  under  protection 
of  France.  When  the  dispatches  are 
received,  the  authorities  decide  that 
some  one  must  be  made  an  example  of, 
and  we  are  neither  of  us  so  well 
thought  of  as  we  might  be.  The  chief 
would  shake  his  head.  'Sinclair  and 
Smith  again.  Advise  the  French  that 
we  have  dismissed  the  offenders,'  he 
would  say.  Think,  man,  what's  to  be 
done;  you  can  think  occasionally." 

The  lieutenant  lighted  a  cigar  and 
knitted  his  brows  in  the  unusual  ef- 
fort. Then  he  burst  out  into  a  ringing 
laugh:    "I  have  it;  we'll  go  as  devils!" 

Captain  Sinclair  bent  down  and 
placed  his  hand  on  Smith's  forehead, 
looked  into  his  eyes,  and  then  said 
gravely:  "Lie  down,  and  take  quinine. 
You've  got  a  touch  of  the  sun." 

The  only  reply  was  another  burst  of 
laughter,  and  raising  his  voice  the 
lieutenant  asked,  "Any  red  lead  in  the 
store,  Sergeant  Koffee?" 

The  soldier  stood  at  attention  as  he 
answered,  "Yes,  sah,  be  plenty  too  much 
red  paint,  sah." 

"Well,  then,  Koffee,  you  fit  to  make 
wood-devil?"  The  Yoruba  stared  in 
open-mouthed  astonishment;  but  the 
officer  continued  smilingly:  "Dahomey 
man  make  devil-feast,     chop     God-pa- 
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laver-man;  suppose  Yoruba  make  wood- 
devil  and  take  him  out;  savvy?" 

Then  the  sergeant  broke  out  into  the 
hearty  laughter  of  the  African  as  he 
answered:  "Give  Yorubas  ten  rounds 
and  111*  tin  red  paint,  and  make  first- 
class  devil,  sah!" 

Captain  Sinclair  brought  his  hand 
down  on  the  table,  with  a  crash  that 
made  the  glasses  ring.  "By  jove, 
Charlie,  the  very  idea!  I  knew  you 
could  think  if  you  tried  very  hard,"  he 
said. 

On  the  following  night  David  Kin- 
nett  lay  a  close  prisoner  in  a  fetid  hut, 
with  despair  in  his  heart,  for  he  knew 
that  the  people,  for  whom  he  had 
risked  his  life  and  ruined  his  health, 
had  flung  his  teachings  to  the  winds, 
and  reverted  to  their  horrible  rites  of 
devil-making.  Outside,  amid  a  pande- 
monium of  drunken  revelry,  Bussa 
stood  in  the  black  ashes  of  what  had 
been  the  missionary's  house, .  and 
stirred  up  the  hearts  of  the  natives  to 
destroy  his  rival.  But  the  tribesmen 
held  back.  After  all,  the  white  priest 
had  done  them  good,  and  the  black  one 
only  evil;  besides,  they  dreaded  the 
vengeance  of  the  white  men  almost  as 
much  as  they  feared  the  Ju-Ju  devils; 
so  for  the  present  they  decided  to  cele- 
brate the  forthcoming  rites  by  the  mur- 
der of  three  Egba  captives  alone. 

Presently  the  excited  groups  broke 
up.  The  dancers  staggered  off  in 
search  of  their  thatched  huts;  the 
drum-beaters  pillowed  their  woolly 
heads  upon  the  discordant  instruments 
and  lapsed  into  drunken  slumber,  and 
silence  settled  down  upon  Konnoto. 
There  were,  however,  two  men  who 
did  not  sleep  that  night.  The  one  was 
Amaro,  who  wondered  how  and  when 
the  British  would  come;  that  they 
would  come  he  felt  assured,  and  he 
puzzled  his  sluggish  brain  to  discover 
how  he  might  explain  matters  to  the 
French  frontier  officer.  He  had  not 
warned  that  gentleman,  as  whenever 
Lieutenant  Strasbourger  bestowed  the 
light  of  his  countenance  upon  Konnoto, 
he  fined  the  town  heavily  in  oil  and 
rubber  for  disturbing  the  peace.  The 
other  was  the  missionary,  who,  having 


seen  his  work  crumble  to  dust  and 
ashes  around  him,  was  wondering  if 
his  blood  also  would  be  required  to 
crown  his  rival's  triumph.  The  burn- 
ing grasp  of  the  fever  was  upon  him. 
and  he  was  faint  from  want  of  food, 
having  eaten  nothing  for  two  days 
through  fear  of  poison. 

So  for  a  space  the  silence  which  hung 
over  Konnoto  was  only  broken  by  the 
rustling  of  palm  boughs  and  the  mo- 
notonous song  of  the  river.  Then  a 
succession  of  fiendish  howls  rang  out 
of  the  misty  forest,  and  a  sheet  of  red 
flame  roared  aloft  from  thatch  to 
thatch.  Staggering  to  their  feet,  but 
half  awake  and  still  dazed  with  drink, 
the  startled  villagers  saw  a  dozen  wild 
red  figures  advancing  through  the 
eddying  smoke,  and,  all  their  supersti- 
tious fears  aroused,  fled  for  their  lives. 
The  only  two  who  resisted  the  panic 
were  Amaro  and  the  Ju-Ju  priest.  The 
former  smiled,  and,  like  a  wise  man 
holding  his  peace,  drew  back  into  the 
black  shadow  of  the  palms;  but,  al- 
though there  were  many  kinds  of  devils 
known  to  Bussa,  his  mythology  did  not 
include  evil  spirits  armed  with  Snider 
rifles.  Therefore  he  stood  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  and  commenced 
to  harangue  the  flying  crowd.  One  or 
two  of  the  braver  sort  gathered  round 
him,  turning  their  spear-blades  towards 
the  ghostly  visitors.  The  fugitives 
halted,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  de- 
ception would  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  white  men  hard  pressed  to 
save  their  lives  that  night.  But  a 
burly  apparition,  wonderfully  like  Cap- 
tain Sinclair  in  figure,  charged  through 
the  centre  of  the  wondering  mob,  and 
seizing  the  Ju-Ju  man  by  his  waist- 
cloth,  staggered  towards  the  steep 
bank  of  the  river,  and  hurled  him  into 
the  stream  twenty  feet  below.  With 
howls  of  fright  the  villagers  turned 
and  ran  for  the  friendly  bush;  and 
when  at  dawn  they  returned  in  fear 
and  trembling,  the  evil  spirits  had 
gone,  as  had  also  the  white  priest  and 
the  Ju-Ju  man. 

When  Bussa  crawled  painfully  from 
the  river,  and  had  wiped  the  foul  slime 
from  his  eyes  and  mouth,  he  fled  se- 
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cretly  south  towards  the  residency  of 
Captain  Strasbourger. 

Now  this  officer  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  fifty  Senegalis  to  guard 
against  any  encroachments  which  per- 
fidious Albion  might  make  in  the  way 
of  extending  her  boundaries,  and  his 
special  duty  was  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  Captain  Sinclair.  However, 
like  most  of  his  class,  he  was  good- 
natured  and  sociable,  and  as  the  two 
British  officers  were  the  only  white 
men  to  be  seen  for  months  at  a  time, 
and,  moreover,  kept  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  spirituous  comforts,  he  was 
accustomed  to  travel  forty  miles  peri- 
odically to  fraternize  with  them.  The 
Ju-Ju  man,  therefore,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving many  cases  of  gin  as  a  reward, 
was  put  in  irons,  while  with  eight  bear- 
ers Lieutenant  Strasbourger  was  car- 
ried in  his  hammock  through  dismal 
swamps  and  dripping  forests  towards 
the  British  station. 

One  morning,  as  Captain  Sinclair 
bent  over  the  couch  of  the  fever- 
stricken  missionary,  the  hammock 
swung  into  the  compound,  and  the 
Frenchman,  hot  and  thirsty,  alighted 
at  the  door. 

"Now  for  diplomacy,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "Charlie,  get  out  the  best  drink- 
ables and  cigars.    Come  in,  my  friend." 

After  quaffing  a  brimming  glass  Lieu- 
tenant Strasbourger  took  off  his  sun- 
helmet,  and  wiping  the  perspiration 
out  of  his  eyes,  threw  himself  back  in 
a  canvas  chair,  saying  in  fair  English: 
"Ah,  my  brothers,  it  is  a  charm  to  en- 
joy your  inestimable  hospitality;  but 
to-day  it  is  an  affair  serious.  Two  days 
ago  a  man  of  the  woods  arrives  with  a 
tale,  which  is  doubtless  untrue,  that 
the  English  have  burned  a  village  lying 
under  the  protection  of  the  great  na- 
tion of  France,"  and  the  officer  bowed 
theatrically,  while  Captain  Sinclair 
bent  his  head  with  imperturbable  grav- 
ity, and  said  encouragingly,  "Go  on, 
my  friend,  try  again."  Lieutenant 
Strasbourger  went  on.  "Knowing  the 
deep  respect  you  bear  to  the  flag  of 
France,  and  trusting  in  your  inestima- 
ble friendship,"— here  Lieutenant  Smith 
reached  over  and  shook  hands  vitli  the 


speaker,  though  his  face  twitched— "I 
will  not  insult  you  by  asking  if  it  is 
true,"— there  was  a  twinkle  in  the 
Frenchman's  eye  as  he  met  Sinclair's 
glance— "but  I  will  tell  the  rascal  they 
were  all  drunk  and  burned  the  place 
themselves,  and  will  fine  them  much 
oil.  The  Ju-Ju  man,  too,  he  will  see 
what  it  is  to  bring  wicked  tales  to  an 
officer  of  France!" 

Then  Captain  Sinclair  poured  him 
out  half  a  tumbler  of  whiskey  and  the 
three  pledged  eternal  friendship. 
When  the  sun  rose  higher  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  became  that 
of  an  oven,  the  brothers  of  the  sword 
sat  in  the  high  verandah  looking  out 
over  miles  of  forest,  gleaming  lagoons, 
and  winding  reaches  of  river,  and  sang 
English  songs  and  French  chansonettes 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  cracked 
banjo.  At  moonrise  the  Krooboy  ham- 
mock-men, who  had  been  freely  re- 
galed with  trade  gin,  were  with  diffi- 
culty collected.  Then  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant hoisted  the  officer  of  France, 
who  wept  copiously  on  parting  with 
mes  bra  res  amis,  into  his  hammock, 
from  which  he  immediately  crawled 
headforemost,  smashing  his  sun-helmet 
over  his  eyes.  On  being  a  second  time 
packed  away,  the  gallant  soldier  was 
borne  unsteadily  off  into  the  forest 
awakening  its  echoes  with  uncertain 
scraps  of  song,  while  the  Englishmen 
leaned  against  the  gate  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 
All  night  the  bearers  struggled  through 
the  forest.  Twice  they  upset  the  offi- 
cer into  a  muddy  swamp,  and  once  he 
wriggled  himself  out  and  fell  face 
downwards  in  the  slime,  when  the 
stolid  Africans,  who  were  used  to  this 
kind  of  thing,  calmly  picked  him  up 
and  continued  their  journey,  until  two 
days  later  at  sunset  a  disreputable, 
mud-stained  group  reached  the  French 
outpost. 

Next  morning  Lieutenant  Stras- 
bourger woke  with  a  splitting  headache 
and  a  most  unenviable  temper.  He 
ordered  out  the  Ju-Ju  man,  reproached 
him  bitterly  for  his  wickedness,  and 
finally  commanded  the  Senegalis  to 
give  him  a  dozen  lashes  at  the  triangles. 
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This  Bussa  richly  deserved;  but  it  was 
a  somewhat  cruel  instance  of  the 
irony  of  fate  that  the  only  time  he  re- 
ceived the  punishment  he  merited, 
should  also  have  been  the  only  occasion 
in  his  ill-spent  life  on  which  he  spoke 
the  truth.  Having  thus  lost  his  pres- 
tige, Bussa  dared  not  return  to  his 
flock  with  the  scars  of  disgrace  upon 
him;  he  departed  in  search  of  new  pas- 
tures far  away  to  the  east,  and  the 
black  priest  of  Konnoto  was  seen  in  its 
streets  no  more. 

Meantime,  the  missionary,  worn  out 
with  many  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  with  the  deadly  cli- 
mate, was  slowly  sinking.  He  had 
fought  a  valiant  fight  against  sickness 
and  hopelessness  in  the  awful  solitude 
of  the  African  bush,  and  now  the 
wasted  frame  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
hold  the  brave  spirit  which  burned 
within  it. 

One  stifling  evening,  as  he  lay  gasp- 
ing for  breath  in  the  verandah,  he 
beckoned  the  captain  near.  '  wly 
friend,"  he  said,  "my  time  is  nearly 
come  and  my  work  over;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  my  wife  and  Lagos  before 
the  end."  Then  he  ceased  for  want  of 
breath,  and  the  officer  said  huskily: 
"You'll  pull  through  yet,  with  the 
change  and  sea-air  on  the  coast— I'll 
send  a  runner  down  to-night  to  tell  your 
wife  to  meet  you,  and  you  can  start  to- 
morrow." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  three  white 
men  grasped  each  other's  hands,  and 
then  the  hammock-bearers  and  their 
escort  swung  south  through  the  forest, 
travelling  day  after  day  beneath  the 
great  cotton-woods,  wading  through 
foul  swamps,  or  forcing  a  path  amid 
tall  plume-grass  which  waved  its 
golden  tassels  high  above  their  heads. 
Twice  the  worn-out  bearers  mutinied 
and  refused  to  move  another  foot,  and 
once  they  were  attacked  at  night  by  a 
marauding  tribe;  but  the  big  Yoruba 
sergeant  in  command  declared  in  the 
vernacular:  "That  the  orders  of  the 
white  captain  were  to  deliver  the  in- 
fidel preacher  at  Lagos,  alive  or  dead, 
and  that  while  two  men  were  left,  by 
the  beard  of  the  prophet  the  command 


should  be  obeyed."  So,  beneath  scorch- 
ing noon-day  heat  and  clammy  mid- 
night mist,  with  glittering  eyes,  burn- 
ing skin,  and  blackened  lips,  the  mis- 
sionary was  borne  along,  concentrating 
his  remaining  energy  into  a  desperate 
effort  to  live  until  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney. 

At  last,  one  morning  as  they  marched 
out  of  the  forest  and  halted  upon  the 
shores  of  a  broad  lagoon,  a  rapid  beat 
of  hoofs  rose  upon  the  steaming  air, 
and  a  weary-faced  woman  flung  her- 
self out  of  the  saddle,  and,  tearing 
aside  the  awning,  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  wax-like  forehead  within, 
then  bit  her  lips  and  turned  her  head 
aside,  lest  the  sufferer  might  read  the 
terror  in  her  eyes,— and  so  husband  and 
wife  met. 

However,  to  every  one's  surprise, 
David  Kinnett  did  not  die.  They 
swung  him  on  board  the  Sokoto  in  an 
empty  oil-puncheon,  and  by  the  time 
the  steamer  met  the  life-giving  Trades 
off  Cape  de  Yerde  he  was  convalescent. 
But  the  medical  officers  of  the  society 
forbade  his  returning  to  Africa,  and 
the  missionary  and  his  wife  were  after- 
wards despatched  to  a  healthier  field 
of  labor. 

Heathen  darkness  again  settled 
down  upon  Konnoto,  for  Amaro 
stopped  the  weaving  and  declared  that 
the  old  gods  were  sufficient  for  him, 
and  that  henceforward  he  would  be 
their  mouthpiece.  So  long  as  he  is  able 
to  keep  them  out,  he  will  have  neither 
white  nor  black  priest  in  his  domin- 
ions, for  it  took  him  twelve  months  to 
pay  the  fine  exacted  by  Lieutenant 
Strasbourger  on  the  occasion  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  first,  and  he  will 
not  again  brook  a  rival  in  the 
latter. 

Still,  on  every  anniversary  of  the 
great  feast  of  devil-making,  the  vil- 
lagers tremble  as  they  gather  round 
their  fires,  and  tell  the  story  how  upon 
a  time  the  lost  souls  of  certain  wicked 
English  and  Yorubas  invaded  the  vil- 
lage, and  carried  the  two  priests  of 
Konnoto  away  to  the  bottomless  pit. 
Then  Headman  Amaro  smiles  grimly 
and  holds  his  peace. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE    NATURAL    ALLIANCES    OF    EUROPE. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  as  one  reads 
reports  of  the  constant  oscillations  in 
the  European  Alliances,  of  the  fears 
that  they  may  break  up,  and  of  the 
elaborate  efforts  made  to  keep  them 
firm,  not  to  speculate  for  a  moment  as 
to  what  would  be  the  natural  alliances 
among  the  greater  States,  and  as  to  the 
causes  which  seem,  if  not  permanently, 
at  least  for  long  periods  of  time,  to 
arrest  their  formation.  To  us,  looking 
at  the  question  without  bias  and  purely 
as  historians,  it  seems  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  almost  purely  artificial, 
and  that  the  only  natural  one  is  En- 
gland and  France  on  one  side,  and  the 
"Imperial  Powers,"  as  Lord  Beacons* 
field  called  them,  on  the  other,  with 
Italy  swaying  towards  one  or  the  other 
group,  or  remaining  neutral,  as  her  in* 
terests  or  her  desire  for  peaceful  de- 
velopment might  in  turn  dictate.  En- 
gland and  France  represent  in  different 
degrees  and  by  different  methods  the 
great  democratic  idea  that  nations 
should  govern  themselves,  and  that  no 
question  of  internal  organization  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
changes  which  a  people  decides  to  be 
clearly  made  in  the  interests  of  prog- 
ress, either  in  their  happiness  or  their 
civilization  or  their  virtue.  The  ulti- 
mate instrument  of  government  is  there- 
fore in  both  a  representative  body,  or 
on  great  occasions  an  appeal  to  the  mass 
of  the  population.  The  acceptance  of 
that  principle  acts  in  both  of  them  as  a 
strong  motive-force,  and  influences  their 
action  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  oper- 
ating, we  admit,  in  the  former  case  only 
spasmodically,  as  when  France  freed 
Italy,  but  still  occasionally  for  long 
periods  and  in  a  great  way  and  with 
permanent  results.  England  and 
France,  for  example,  have  been  honest 
in  putting  down  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade.  The  three  imperial  powers,  on 
the  other  hand,  represent  the  conserva- 
tive impulse  of  Europe;  they  are  almost 
pledged  to  use  force  against  any  social 
uprising,  and  they  all  either  tacitly  or 
openly  declare  that  the  preservation  of 
monarchical  power  is  their  first  object. 


and  should  be  that  of  their  populations. 
That  is  a  radical  difference  in  the  mo- 
tives of  action  of  the  two  groups,  and  is 
so  far  from  an  academic  one  that  it  has 
repeatedly  produced  great  conse- 
quences, such  as  the  Russian  conquest 
of  Liberal  Hungary  in  1894,  the  refusal 
of  Prussia  to  join  in  a  league  against 
Russia  in  1856,  and  the  determination  of 
the  three  emperors  last  year  not  to  de- 
pose Abd-ul-Hamid,— that  is,  in  fact,  to 
maintain  a  grand  source  of  inquietude 
in  Europe.  The  interests  of  the  two 
groups,  moreover,  tend  historically  to 
bind  their  component  States  together. 
The  true  "expansion"  of  France— that 
which  would  really  yield  her  at  once  a 
noble  and  a  practicable  field  for  her 
energies— would  be  in  the  vast  region 
south  of  the  Mediterranean,  once  the 
most  directly  valuable  of  the  provinces 
of  Rome,  because  the  grand  source  of 
her  food-supply.  Well,  allowing  for  a 
difficulty  about  Tangier,  which  must  be 
neutralized,  Great  Britain  would  not 
care,  provided  she  were  left  free  to  reign 
from  Alexandria  to  the  Cape,  if  France 
reigned  from  Barca  to  Mequinez,  and 
southwards  even  to  the  Niger.  That 
magnificent  empire  at  her  own  doors  is. 
on  very  moderate  conditions,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  France,  with  the  full  approval 
of  Great  Britain.  The  supposed  quar- 
rel about  Siam  would  be  seen,  if  the 
two  powers  were  friendly,  to  have  noth- 
ing in  it;  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
world  we  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  Great 
Britain  having  even  surrendered  its 
really  strong  claim,  as  discoverer  and 
civilizer,  to  Madagascar.  We,  for  our 
part,  literally  want  nothing  except 
Egypt,  as  aforesaid,  that  France  also 
thinks  she  wants.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  imperial  powers,  already  bound  to- 
gether by  the  partition  of  Poland,  could 
if  they  agreed,  not  only  dominate  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Scandinavian  States, 
but  practically  treat  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire and  its  old  dependencies  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  as  derelict  kingdoms, 
to  be  governed  and  divided  as  suited 
best  their  aspirations  or  their  interests. 
No  power  could  resist  them  except  En- 
gland, and  England,  securely  seated  at 
Cairo  and  Khartoum,  and  incurablv  dis- 
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trustful  of  the  Ottoman  caste,  would 
have  no  interest  to  defend  worth  the 
risks  and  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
war.  Tne  two  leagues  might  endure 
for  a  century,  for  they  would  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do;  at  points  their 
interests  would  become  identical,  and 
whenever  they  could  agree  they  would 
be,  if  not  the  masters,  at  least  the  ar- 
biters of  the  world,  and  could  arrange, 
not,  indeed,  for  disarmament,  which  is 
the  dream  of  bookmen,  but  for  such  a 
reduction  and  redistribution  of  their 
forces  as  would  perceptibly  diminish 
their  necessity  for  imposing  taxes,  and 
with  it  the  Socialist  tendency  of  their 
subjects  and  their  own  most  discredit- 
able hunger,  even  rage,  for  acquiring 
profitable  estates. 

So  strongly  has  the  naturalness,  as  we 
must  call  it,  of  this  system  of  alliances 
been  felt,  that  it  has  been  realized  once, 
the  result  being  the  permanent  disap- 
pearance of  Poland  from  the  map  in  the 
face  of  the  unavailing  protests  both  of 
England  and  France,  and  that  kings 
and  diplomatists  have  tried  at  least 
three  times  to  renew  it,  always  with  im- 
perfect and  momentary  effect.  It  very 
nearly  became  solid  in  1856,  but  the 
"magnificent  ingratitude"  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  who  wanted  to  keep  Italy  and 
their  German  position,  induced  them  to 
swerve  towards  the  Western  powers, 
and  so  to  lose  the  best  opportunity  tney 
have  ever  had  of  expanding  on  their 
natural  path  to  the  south-east.  The 
special  interests  of  Austria  in  the  West 
have,  however,  now  disappeared,  she 
is  out  of  Germany,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  if  a  compensation  to  Ger- 
many could  be  devised— and  two  or 
three  might  be  pointed  out— the  inter- 
ests of  the  three  powers— not  their  real 
interests,  be  it  observed,  but  their  inter- 
ests as  dynasts  reckon  them— could  not 
be  brought  into  nearly  complete  har- 
mony. There  remain,  if  the  interests 
could  be  reconciled,  certain  distrusts 
which  are  probably  ineradicable,  like 
the  German  doubt  wmether  the  Haps- 
burgs  have  forgotten  their  old  ascen- 
dency over  Germany,  certain  acute 
antipathies  of  race,  like  those  which 
divide  Germans  from  Slavs,  and  which 


have  their  foundations  deep  in  differ- 
ences of  national  character— the  Slav, 
for  example,  postponing  his  pecuniary 
interests  to  his  antipathies,  his  passions, 
and  his  ideas  in  a  way  the  German  is 
slow  to  imitate— and  the  dislikes  which 
have  grown  up  in  centuries  between  the 
dynasties.  Those  dislikes  lie  deep  in 
the  ruling  dynasts.  The  Romanoffs^ 
Hapsburgs,  and  Hohenzollerns  have 
been  rivals  for  long  periods,  they  have 
studied  each  other  with  the  minute  care 
with  which  an  Englishman  studies  only 
his  closest  connections,  they  have  dis* 
covered  what  we  may  impolitely  call  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  the  "vicious  point" 
of  each,  and  they  dislike  and  resent  it 
with  a  bitterness  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain,  though  we  have  been  told  that 
great  English  or  Scotch  families,  if 
seated  in  the  same  county,  often  retain 
permanently,  even  in  the  midst  of 
friendships  and  marriage  alliances,  the 
same  feeling.  If  we  should  say,  for 
instance,  that  Hapsburgs  and  Hohem 
zollerns  thought  the  Romanoffs 
"Greeks,"  that  Romanoffs  and  Haps- 
burgs thought  Hohenzollerns  greedy, 
and  that  Romanoffs  and  Hohenzollerns 
considered  Hapsburgs  pompous  al- 
most to  lunacy,  most  diplomatists 
familiar  with  those  courts  and  their 
histories  would  smile  in  a  depre- 
cating manner,  and— not  contradict. 
No  dislikes  of  the  kind  would 
greatly  impede  unity  on  any  project 
promising  immediate  advantage,  but 
they  do  greatly  impede  cordial  under- 
standings, and  help,  with  many  other 
influences,  to  keep  the  imperial  powers 
in  their  permanent  position  with  re- 
gard to  each  other,  which  is  one  of 
jealous  and  even  minute  watchfulness. 
That  watchfulness  might,  however,  if 
their  common  interests  as  dynasts  were 
aroused,  or  their  territorial  interests 
were  reconciled  by  compromise,  disap- 
pear with  startling  suddenness.  A 
"Drei  Kaiser  Bund"  is  never  quite  a 
political  impossibility. 

We  have  not,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
written  down  these  considerations  with 
any  idea  that  the  present  groupings 
will  be  speedily  broken  up.  The  finan- 
cial   gain    of    them    to    Russia    is    too^ 
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enormous  to  allow  of  that.  It  is  the 
purse  of  France,  not  the  army  of 
France,  that  Russia  wants  to  draw  on, 
and  has  drawn  on  with  a  quite  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  success.  But  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  our  readers  when 
they  hear  of  agreements  and  difficulties 
among  the  powers  to  remember  that  the 
present  groupings  are  rather  artificial, 
that  the  imperial  families  form  a  caste 
by  themselves  with  thoughts  of  their 
own,  that  if  Germany  and  Russia  could 
agree  there  would  in  Berlin  be  no  fear 
of  France,  and  that,  loudly  as  its  ser- 
vants speak,  the  house  of  Hapsburg  is 
just  as  likely,  when  the  hour  arrives,  to 
compromise  with  Russia,  as  it  did  in 
1877,  as  to  avail  itself  of  its  position  on 
the  Russian  flank.  We  want,  too,  to 
point  out  that  the  peace  which  for 
eighty-one  years  has  reigned  between 
us  and  France  suggests  that  we  must 
have  some  motive-forces  in  common, 
that  our  jealousies  must  be  in  part  at 
least  superficial,  and  that  our  interests 
cannot  be  so  permanently  and  deeply 
opposed  to  an  alliance  as  it  is  often  the 
custom  to  assume.  We  may,  too,  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  about  alliances 
much  more  clearly  than  we  have  done 
since  1870,  ever  since  which  turning- 
point  in  history  our  statesmen  and  our 
people,  with  rare  unanimity,  have  said 
to  each  other  "Wait."  "Splendid  isola- 
tion" is  a  very  proud  attitude,  but  it  can 
be  maintained  in  only  one  way,  and  we 
can  imagine  contingencies,  by  no  means 
remote,  in  which  the  choice  would  lie 
between  strong  alliances  for  definite 
ends,  and  an  expenditure  upon  the  army 
— -the  army,  mind,  not  the  navy— such  as 
this  generation  has  no  experience  of. 
We  would  ask  those  who  doubt  this,  and 
who  think  that  to-morrow  will  always 
be  as  to-day,  to  reflect  for  a  minute  on 
what  the  position  of  this  country  would 
have  been  if  in  1857,  when  the  strength 
of  the  army  was  afloat  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Napoleon  III. 
had  imagined  in  his  dreamy  reveries 
that  the  hour  for  avenging  Waterloo 
had  at  last  arrived. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
HOW  WERE  ANIMALS  DOMESTICATED,? 

How  did  animals  come  to  be  domes- 
ticated? There  is  a  curious,  if  uncon- 
vincing, theory  of  this  important  step 
of  civilization  in  Mr.  Jevons's  new  "In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  Religion." 
I  say  "unconvincing,"  because,  even  on 
his  own  hypothesis,  there  must  have 
been  degrees  in  development  of  which 
Mr.  Jevons  takes  no  note,  and,  in  any 
case,  much  more  evidence  is  required. 
Mr.  Jevons  starts  from  Totemism— that 
is,  the  savage  belief  in  accordance  with 
which  every  one  is  ascended  from  some 
object  of  nature,  is  a  member  of  its  clan 
or  kin,  and  is  bound  to  hold  it  sacred. 
Let  the  object  be,  as  it  often  is,  an 
animal;  that  animal  will  be  protected 
(except  on  rare  sacrificial  occasions), 
will  grow  tame,  if  it  is  capable  of  grow- 
ing tame,  and,  as  the  belief  in  its  sacred- 
ness  dies,  will  be  made  useful,  if  a  cow, 
goat,  or  sheep,  first  for  its  milk,  then  for 
food,  clothing,  and  so  forth.  Thus  sev- 
eral ancient  and  modern  peoples,  Hin- 
doos, Britons,  Greeks,  at  an  early  period 
kept  kine  and  fowls,  but  seldom  or  never 
killed  and  ate  them. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  domesti- 
cated animals  and  plants,  a  settled  life 
is  impossible.  Man  remains  in  the 
hunter  stage;  a  sporting  but  precarious 
existence  is  his.  But  how  did  man 
come  to  domesticate  plants  and  ani- 
mals? Not  for  use,  says  Mr.  Jevons, 
because  the  savage  is  too  thoughtless 
and  improvident.  Nor  will  he  attribute 
so  large  a  process  to  the  mere  love  of 
pleasure  in  keeping  pets.  On  the  other 
hand,  "the  Totem  animal  ...  the 
whole  species,  is  reverenced,  protected, 
and  allowed,  or  rather  encouraged,  to 
increase  and  multiply  over  the  whole 
area  traversed  by  the  tribe."  Thus  the 
creature  becomes  tame  rather  than  is 
tamed. 

This  sounds  plausible,  and  would  be 
probable  if  the  wandering  "tribe," 
which  ranges  over  a  given  area,  were 
composed  of  individuals  who  revered  a 
single  Totem  animal  — say,  the  wild 
sheep.  But  Mr.  Jevons  must  know  very 
well  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  any 
local  tribe,  ranging  over,  say  ten  thou- 
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sand  square  miles,  there  are  men  and 
hunters  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
Totems.  There  may  be  bears,  cranes, 
sheep  (where  wild  sheep  exist),  frogs, 
wolves,  trout,  and  what  you  please.  A 
man  will  spare  a  crane  if  he  be  a  crane, 
a  trout  if  he  be  a  trout,  but  his  half- 
brother  on  the  mother's  side,  being  of  a 
different  Totem,  will  have  no  such 
scruple.  In  this  state  of  society  life 
would  be  impossible  if  every  animal  in 
the  range  of  the  local  tribe  had  to  be 
spared  in  deference  to  the  religious 
scruples  of  one  or  another  member  of 
that  local  tribe.  For  the  local  tribe  is 
composed  of  members  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  Totems.  Thus,  practically, 
no  edible  animal  is  spared,  as  far  as  I 
know,  by  natives  of  North  America  or 
Australia.  If  Tom  won't  kill  it  Dick 
will,  or  Harry.  How.  then,  could 
Totemism  lead  to  the  sparing  and  so  to 
the  domestication  of  animals? 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  ancient 
Egypt,  each  nome.  or  local  division,  had 
its  sacred  animal,  to  slay  which  was  to 
raise  a  blood-feud  with  its  admirers. 
But  this  kind  of  protection  cannot  be 
given  while  the  local  tribes  are  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  half-a-dozen 
different  Totems  or  more.  This  protec- 
tion can  only  come  into  play  much  later, 
when  a  whole  local  community  is  named 
after  one  animal,  as  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, in  China.  Mr.  Jevons  does  not 
appear  to  make  allowance  for  this  diffi- 
culty. It  will  be  urged  against  him  that 
where  Totemism  is  most  flourishing,  as 


in  America  and  Australia,  there  are 
practically  no  domesticated  animals 
(except  dogs,  perhaps),  and  where  there 
are  least  marks  of  Totemism  there 
domesticated  animals  are  most  com- 
mon. But  he  replies  that  animals  capa- 
ble of  being  domesticated  are  most 
scarce  in  Australia  and  America. 
Where  there  were  wild  sheep,  kine,  pigs, 
horses,  goats,  his  Totem  tribes,  from 
religious  reasons,  spared  them,  found 
them  useful,  became  civilized,  and  ad- 
vanced beyond  Totemistic  thought. 
Where  there  were  no  such  animals  this 
could  not  occur,  and  men  remained 
Totemistic,  as  in  Australia  and  Amer- 
ica. Well,  even  these  men  might  have 
domesticated  bees,  wild  turkeys,  wild 
ducks,  as  they  did  domesticate  the  lama  ; 
and  probably  there  are  other  such  ani- 
mals, even  if  the  buffalo  could  only  be 
domesticated  by  the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson.  But  we  do  not  hear  that 
ducks  and  turkeys  and  bees  were  do- 
mesticated in  America  or  Australia. 
On  Mr.  Jevons's  theory,  how  did  they 
escape  domestication?  When  we  come 
to  domesticated  plants,  it  would  be  well 
to  investigate  the  edible  seeds  of  grasses 
cooked  by  Australian  savages.  Have 
they  any  religious  associations?  The 
subject  is  obviously  full  of  difficulties, 
and  will  receive,  I  hope,  the  attention 
which  Mr.  Jevons's  ingenious  specula- 
tion deserves.  He  may  be  right,  but  a 
larger  collection  of  facts,  a  closer  dis- 
crimination of  stages  of  culture,  seems 
the  first  thing  needful. 

Andrew   Lako. 


Ancient  Cockneyism.— In  discussions 
of  ancient  Roman  cockneyism  and  drop- 
ping the  aspirate,  I  do  not  know  if  this 
example  from  St.  Augustine's  Confes- 
sions has  been  noticed.  I  quote  the 
translation  made  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.:— 

"He  that  teacheth  according  to  the  old 
tradition,  if  contrary  to  the  order  and 
use  of  Grammar,  he  shall  pronounce 
without  aspiration  or  H.  this  word 
Horn  in  em.    a    Man,    he  shall   more   dis- 


please men,  than  if  he  hate  a  man  con- 
trary to  thy  Law,  himself  being  a  man." 
Probably  the  aspirate  was  already  be- 
ing dropped,  as  in  French  Vhomme,  and 
purists  were  all  the  more  careful  not  to 
omit  their  h's.  Doubtless  the  unsounded 
aspirates  of  modern  languages  derived 
from  the  Latin  have  been  left  out  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  7?-less 
classes  provincial  subjects  of  Rome- 
Andrew  Lang,  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News. 
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A  Ballad  of  the  Banks,  etc . 


A  BALLAD  OF  THE  RANKS. 

Who  carries  the  gun? 

A  lad  from  over  the  Tweed. 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

He  conies  of  a  soldier  breed! 
So  drink  together  to  rock  and  heather 

Out  where  the  red-deer  run, 
And  stand  aside  for  Scotland's  pride, 

The  lad  that  carries  the  gun! 

For  the  Colonel  rides  before, 

The  Major's  on  the  flank, 
The  Captains  and  the  Adjutants 

Are  in  the  foremost  rank. 
But  when  it's  "Action  front!" 

And  fighting's  to  be  done, 
Come  one,  come  all,  you  stand  or  fall 

By  the  man  who  holds  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun? 

A  lad  from  a  Yorkshire  Dale. 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

The  heart  that  never  will  fail. 
Here's  to  the  fire  of  Lancashire, 

And  here's  to  her  soldier  son; 
For  the  hard-bit  North  has  sent  him  forth, 

The  lad  that  carries  the  gun. 

"\\  ho  carries  the  gun? 

A  lad  from  a  Midland  shire. 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

He  comes  of  an  English  sire. 
Here's  a  glass  to  a  Midland  lass, 

And  each  can  choose  the  one, 
But  east  and  west  we  claim  the  best 

For  the  lad  who  carries  the  gun. 

"\\  ho  carries  the  gun? 

A  lad  from  the  hills  of  Wales. 
Then  let  him  go.  for  well  we  know 

That  Taffy  is  hard  as  nails. 
There   are   several   ll's    in   the   place   he 
dwells, 

And  of  w's  more  than  one, 
With  a  "Llan"  and  "Pen,"  but  it  breeds 
good  men, 

And  it's  they  who  carry  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun? 

A  lad  from  the  windy  West. 
We'll  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

That  he  is  one  of  the  best. 
There's     Bristol     rough     and     Gloucester 
tough. 

And  Devon  yields  to  none, 
Or  yon  may  get  in  Somerset 

A  lad  to  carry  the  gun. 


Who  carries  the  gun? 

A  lad  from  London  town. 
We'll  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

The  stuff  that  never  backs  down. 
He  has   learned  to  joke  at  the   powder 
smoke, 

For  he  is  the  fogsmoke's  son, 
And  his  heart  is  light  and  his  pluck  is 
right, 

The  lad  who  carries  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun  ? 

A  lad  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 
We'll  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

We've  tried  him  many  a  while. 
We've  tried   him   east,   we've  tried   him 
west, 

We've  tried  him  sea  and  land, 
But  the  man  to  beat  old  Erin's  best 

Has  never  yet  been  planned. 

Who  carries  the  gun? 

It's  me  and  you  and  you! 
So  let  us  go,  and  we  won't  say  no 

If  they  give  us  a  job  to  do. 
Here  we  stand  with  a  crosslinked  hand^ 

Comrades  every  one! 
So  one  last  cup,  and  drink  it  up, 

To  the  lad  who  carries  the  gun. 

Speak.r.  A.    CONAX   DOYLE. 


WHEN  THE  DEW  IS  FALLING. 
When  the  dew  is  falling 
I  have  heard  a  calling 
Of    aerial    sweet    voices    o'er    the    low 
green  hill. 
And  when  the  moon  is  dying 
I  have  heard  a  crying 
Where  the  brown  burn  slippeth  through 
hollows  green  and  still. 

And  O  the  sorrow  upon  me, 
The  grey  grief  upon  me, 
For  a  voice  that  whispered  once,  and 
now  for  aye  is  still. 
O  heart  forsaken,  calling, 
When  the  dew  is  falling, 
To  the  one  that  comes  not  ever  o'er  the 
low  green  hill. 

Fioxa  MacLeod. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
WORDSWORTH'S  YOUTHS 

A  French  critic,  M.  Emile  Legouis  has 
written  a  singularly  interesting  study 
of      Wordsworth's      youth.       Of      M. 
Legouis's  general  qualifications,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  he  has   a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  all  the  special 
literature  bearing  upon  Wordsworth's 
early  career.    He  fully  appreciates  the 
qualities  which,  though  they  have  en- 
deared Wordsworth's  poetry  to  his  own 
countrymen,  have  hardly  made  him  one 
of  the  cosmopolitan  poets.    I  do  not, 
however,   propose  to   say  anything  of 
Wordsworth's      general      merits.       M. 
Legouis's  study  is  concerned  with  one 
stage    in    Wordsworth's    development. 
Wordsworth  was  in  France  at  the  crisis 
of  the  revolution,  and  there,  as  we  know 
from    the    "Prelude"    became   the    en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Michel  Beaupuy, 
afterwards  a  general  and  an  incarnation 
of  republican  virtue.    Wordsworth  com- 
pares  him  to  Dion  as  the  philosophic 
assailant  of  a  tyrant.    M.  Legouis  has 
already  given  an  account  of  Beaupuy, 
:u  id  has  now  pointed  out  the  nature  of 
his  influence  upon  his  young  English 
disciple. 

Browning's  "Lost  Leader"  repre- 
sented a  view  of  Wordsworth  which 
seemed  strange  to  most  readers.  The 
name  of  Wordsworth  had  come  to  sug- 
gest belief  in  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
capital  punishment,  and  rotten 
boroughs.  Some  of  us  can  still  remem- 
ber the  venerable  grey  head  bowed  in 
the  little  church  at  Grasmere,  and 
typifying  complete  acquiescence  in 
orthodox  tradition.  This  "lost  leader," 
however,  had  once  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man;"  had 
condemned  the  crusade  against  the  revo- 
lution as  a  great  national  crime,  and  so 
far  from  being  orthodox,  had  been  de- 
scribed by  his  intimate  friend,  Cole- 
ridge as  a  "semi-atheist."      How  was 


i  "La  Jeunesse  de  Wordsworth,"  par  Emile 
Legouis.  Paris,  1896.  (An  English  translation, 
by  J.  W.  Matthews,  entitled  "The  Early  Life  of 
William  Wordsworth,"  will  he  published  by 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  early  in  the  spring.) 


this  brand  snatched  from  the  burning, 
or  what,  as  others  will  say,  led  to  this 
lamentable    apostasy?       There    is,    of 
course,  no  question  of  moral  blame.    As 
Browning    observes,    the   real   Words- 
worth was  certainly  not  seduced  by  a 
"bit  of  ribbon."    He  only  suggested  the 
general    theme    of    the   poem.    But   a 
fair  account  of  the  way  in  which  his 
change  actually  came  about  is  interest- 
ing,  both   as   explaining   some   of   his 
literary  tendencies  and  as  illustrating  a 
similar  change  in  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries.   Such   an  account  may   nat- 
urally    be     sought     in     Wordsworth's 
autobiographical  poem,  the  "Prelude," 
and  there,  indeed,  it  is  implicitly  given. 
Yet  its  significance  is  brought  out  by  M. 
Legouis's  careful  study  of  the  poem  in 
connection  with  other  documents  and 
some    of    the    earlier     writings.      M. 
Legouis  has,  I  think,  thrown  new  light 
upon  the  whole  process;  a^d  in  what  I 
have  to  say  I  shall  be  mainly  following 
his  lead,   though  I  may  be  making  a 
slightly  different  estimate  of  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  question. 

The  "Prelude,"  though  it  gives  the 
clue,  has  one  characteristic  which  ob- 
scures the  self-revelation.  Wordsworth 
describes  facts  till  some  of  his  readers 
are  sick  of  them.  Still,  a  fact  is  for  him 
mainly  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  some 
poetical  or  philosophical  conclusion. 
When,  for  example,  he  is  crossing  the 
Simplon,  he  supposes— rather  oddly  it 
seems  to  an  Alpine  traveller— that  the 
path  is  inviting  him  to  "ascend  a  lofty 
mountain."  A  peasant,  luckily,  informs 
him  that  he  has  crossed  the  Alps  already 
and  must  go  down  hill  henceforwards. 
This  remark  does  not  (in  the  poem  at 
least)  suggest  a  prospect  of  dinner,  but 
a  series  of  reflections  upon  "that  awful 
power,"  imagination.  It  convinces,  or 
reminds,  him  that  "our  being's"  heart 
and  home 

Is  with  infinitude  and  only  there. 

When  a  trivial  incident  starts  a  man 
at  once  upon  such  distant  reveries,  serv- 
ing as  a  mere  taking-off  place  for  a 
flight  into  the  clouds,  we  see  that  we 
must  not  count  upon  definite,  concrete 
information.    We  pass  at  a  bound  from 
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the  common  earth  into  a  world  lying 
beyond  political  or  historical  circum- 
stance. Even  when  he  speaks,  not  of 
external  facts,  but  of  the  history  of  his 
own  opinions,  he  continually  plunges 
into  generalities  so  wide  that  their  pre- 
cise application  is  not  very  easy  to  dis- 
cover. We  can  see  that  Wordsworth 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  revolution, 
but  the  reflections  stirred  in  him  are 
beyond,  or  beneath,  any  tangible  polit- 
ical issue.  They  seem  at  first  sight  as 
if  they  might  be  adopted  with  equal 
facility  by  men  of  all  political  creeds. 
If  a  man  tells  us  that  morality  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  thing,  we  cannot  infer 
whether  he  thinks  this  or  that  political 
institution  moral.  Between  the  gen- 
eral truth  and  the  particular  application 
there  are  certain  ••middle  axioms" 
which  Wordsworth  leaves  us  to  supply 
for  ourselves.  And.  in  fact,  to  follow 
his  sentiments  about  the  revolution,  we 
must  fill  in  a  good  deal  that  is  not 
directly  stated.  The  generalities  have 
to  be  clothed  in  circumstance. 

To  understand  Wordsworth  himself 
we  must  seek  to  reproduce  him  in  the 
concrete.  What  manner  of  man  was 
this  youth  in  the  first  blush  of  enthu- 
siasm? Wordsworth  tells  us  how  he 
came  to  Cambridge,  "and  at  The  Hoop 
alighted,  famous  inn!"  We  can  guess 
pretty  well  how  the  freshman  then  im- 
pressed his  tutor,  or  the  "chattering 
popinjays"  whom  men  called  fellow- 
commoners.  He  was.  he  says,  a  "strip- 
ling of  the  hills,  a  Northern  villager." 
and  probably  uncouth  enough,  even  in 
the  powdered  hair  and  silk  stockings 
which  he  commemorates.  The  type  is 
familiar  to  all  Cambridge  men.  Paley 
and  Bishop  Watson  had  represented  it 
in  the  previous  generation.  A  long  pro- 
cession of  hardheaded  North-country- 
men came  up  from  the  grammar-schools 
of  their  district,  and  were  among  the 
toughest  competitors  in  the  tripos. 
Wordsworth,  no  doubt,  looked  like  a 
senior  wrangler  in  embryo.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  the  special  taste  for  mathe- 
matics. There  is  an  entry,  it  is  said, 
in  one  of  the  Cambridge  registers  about 
a  youth  who  applied  for  admission: 
sed   Eaclide   viso   cohorruit   et   evasit. 


Wordsworth  did  not  precisely  adopt 
that  course;  but  he  neglected  his  Euclid, 
and  took  to  learning  Italian  and  reading 
Spenser.  His  poetical  genius,  however, 
was  not  revealed  to  others,  and  not 
shown  by  the  ordinary  symptoms.  He 
was  not,  like  Coleridge,  who  was  to 
follow  him  to  Cambridge,  sensitive, 
emotional,  and  sentimental.  However 
strong  his  feelings,  he  was  stern  and 
little  given  to  expansive  utterance.  He 
formed  no  intimate  friendships.  Proud 
independence  and  power  of  standing  on 
his  own  sturdy  legs  would  be  his  most 
conspicuous  qualities,  and  went  nat- 
urally with  the  outside  of  a  country 
bumpkin.  His  boyhood  had  stimulated 
these  tendencies.  He  had  been  happy 
at  his  school  at  Hawkshead,  and  had 
found  congenial  masters;  but  their  great 
merit  had  been  that  they  had  cared 
nothing  for  modern  methods  of  drill  and 
competition.  They  had  left  him  free  to 
take  long  rambles  over  the  fells,  scam- 
pers upon  ponies,  birds'-nesting  expe- 
ditions, and  skating  parties  on  the 
frozen  lakes.  He  had  neither  been 
trimmed  into  a  model  boy  nor  forced 
into  rebellion,  but  had  grown  up  after 
his  own  fashion.  The  early  deaths  of 
his  parents  had  thrown  him  still  more 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  detached 
him  from  any  close  domestic  ties. 
Every  Englishman  is  an  island,  it  is 
said,  and  Wordsworth  was  thoroughly 
insular  or  self-contained  by  tempera- 
ment and  circumstance.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  in  thorough  harmony  with 
his  social  surroundings.  He  was  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  the  old  mistress 
of  the  dame-school,  the  "statesmen," 
and  the  country  parsons  of  the  district, 
whom  he  has  idealized  in  his  poetry. 
Wordsworth,  in  short,  was  as  thorough 
a  representative  of  the  Cumbrian  type 
as  Scott  of  the  Scottish  borderers, 
though  with  a  characteristic  difference. 
He  never  cared,  as  he  remarks  in  the 
"Prelude."  for  history  or  tradition. 
While  Scott's  memory  had  recorded  every 
legend  and  song  connected  with  his  be- 
loved hills,  Wordsworth  was  curiously 
indifferent  to  all  the  charm  of  historical 
association.  He  loved  the  lakes  and 
mountains,  it  might  seem,  for  their  own 
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sakes,  not  for  the  local  heroes  whose 
fame  was  accidentally  connected  with 
them.  But  he  had  not  the  less  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  his  own  district;  and  loved 
the  Pillar  or  Scawfell,  if  not  as  the 
scene  of  any  particular  events,  yet  as 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  social  order 
from  which  he  sprang.  This,  again, 
had  predisposed  him  to  a  kind  of  old- 
fashioned  republicanism.  At  this 
period,  indeed,  he  was  still  unconscious 
of  the  true  nature  of  his  own  feel- 
ings. He  thought,  he  says,  at  that 
time  of  nature,  not  of  man.  But 
he  tells  us,  too,  how,  when  he  went  to 
France,  he  was  a  republican  already, 
because  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
homely  district  where  he  had  never 
seen  a  man  of  rank  or  wealth,  and  how, 
even  at  Cambridge,  with  all  its  faults, 
he  had  found  a  community  in  which 
men  were  respected  for  their  own  char- 
acter and  abilities,  and  all  "scholars  and 
gentlemen"  regarded  as  equals.  At 
Cambridge,  it  is  true,  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  l>een  amused  rather  than 
edified  by  the  dons  of  his  time,  the  queer 
old  humorists  and  port-wine-drinking 
bachelors,  who  ought  to  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Charles  Lamb.  Wordsworth 
passes  them  by,  observing  only  that  he 
compared  them— with  what  results  does 
not  appear— to  his  own  "shepherd 
swains."  M.  Legouis  has  formed  a  low 
—I  am  afraid  not  too  low  an  estimate  of 
the  intellectual  position  of  Cambridge 
in  those  days.  It  may,  however,  be 
noticed  that  there  was  a  certain  stir  in 
the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  even  then; 
Cambridge  held  itself  to  be  the  Whig 
university,  studying  Locke  and  despis- 
ing the  Aristotelian  logic  of  Oxford. 
One  symptom  was  the  development  of 
certain  freethinking  tendencies,  and  the 
proceedings  against  Frend  for  avowing 
Unitarianism  were  rousing  an  excite- 
ment which  soon  afterwards  led  Cole- 
ridge into  some  trouble.  Young  men, 
therefore,  who  aimed  at  enlightenment, 
as  clever  young  men  ought  to  do,  were 
not  without  temptations  to  break 
bounds.  Especially  the  uncouth  young 
Cumberland  student, 
Child  of  the  mountains,  among  shepherds 
renred, 


despising  the  stupid  old  dons  with  their 
mechanical  disciplines,  conscious  of 
great  abilities,  though  not  yet  conscious 
of  their  proper  aim,  was  disposed  to  cast 
the  dust  off  his  shoes  and  strike  out  a 
path  of  his  own. 

What  it  was  to  be,  did  not  appear  for 
some  time.  His  unsympathetic  guar- 
dians naturally  wanted  him  to  settle  to 
a  profession,  and  their  desire  was,  if 
anything,  a  reason  for  going  against  it. 
To  become  a  clergyman  or  a  tutor  was 
his  only  apparent  chance,  and  yet  either 
position  involved  concession,  if  not  ab- 
solute subservience,  to  commonplaces 
and  respectability.  For  some  years,  ac- 
cordingly, Wordsworth  lived  what  he 
calls  an  "undomestic  wanderer's  life." 
Travelling  was  congenial  to  his  state 
of  mind.  A  youth  rambling  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  a  few  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  can  enjoy  a  sense  of  in- 
dependence of  the  most  exquisitely  de- 
lightful kind.  Wordsworth,  before 
leaving  Cambridge,  had  managed  a  tour 
in  the  Alps,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
time  in  London.  He  Mas  equally  in 
both  cases  a  looker-on.  The  Swiss  tour 
prompted  a  poem  which  (with  the 
previous  "Evening  Walk")  shows  that 
he  was  still  in  search  of  himself.  He 
already  shows  his  minute  and  first- 
hand observance  of  nature,  but  the 
form  and  the  sentiment  are  im- 
itative and  partly  fictitious.  He  is 
working  the  vein  of  Beattie's  Minstrel 
and  Goldsmith's  Traveller;  with  some 
impulse,  perhaps,  from  Rousseau.  M. 
Legouis  observes  very  truly  that  the 
sentimental  sadness  which  he  thinks 
proper  to  affect  is  in  odd  contrast  with 
the  hearty  enjoyment  betrayed  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  period  to  his  sister. 
The  Swiss  tour  took  him  through 
France  during  the  early  enthusiasm  of 
the  Revolution,  and  his  sympathy  was 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  crude  re- 
publicanism of  the  Cumberland  shep- 
herd and  Cambridge  undergraduate. 
His  London  experience  is  characteristic. 
He  is  essentially  the  countryman  won- 
dering at  the  metropolis.  In  the 
seventh  book  of  the  "Prelude"  he  gives 
a  list  of  all  the  sights  which  bewildered 
him,  from  Burke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  and  Mrs.  Siddons  on  the  stage, 
down  to  waxworks  and  blind  beggars 
in  the  streets  and  shameless  women 
using  bad  language  in  public-houses. 
He  passes  from  his  quaint  bits  of  prose 
—unconsciously  humorous— to  pathetic 
and  elevating  thoughts.  But  the  spec- 
tacle passes  before  him  without  involv- 
ing him;  he  has  no  talks,  like  Cole- 
ridge's, at  the  "Cat  and  Salutation"  to 
record;  he  picks  up  no  chums  and  joins 
no  clubs;  his  proper  position  is  that  of 
tne  famous  sonnet  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  when  he  alone  wakes  and  medi- 
tates on  the  "mighty  heart"  that  is 
"lying  still."  London  is  part  of  that 
vast  machinery,  including  the  universe 
in  general,  of  which  it  sometimes  seems 
to  be  the  final  cause  that  it  is  to  mould 
the  central  object,  William  Words- 
worth. It  suggests  to  him.  for  a  won- 
der, that  there  are  other  people  in  the 
world  besides  himself,  it  Impresses 
upon  him,  in  his  own  words,  "the  unity 
of  man."  As  he  approaches  on  his 
"itinerant  vehicle"— a  coach,  to  wit— "a 
weight  of  ages"  descended  at  once  upon 
"his  heart."  He  becomes  aware,  shall 
we  say.  that,  besides  the  mountains  and 
the  lakes,  there  is  a  vast  drama  of 
human  joy  and  suffering  constantly 
developing  itself,  and  that  though  he 
still  looks  upon  it  from  the  outside,  it 
means  a  great  process  in  which  he  is  to 
play  his  part — if  only  he  can  find  his 
appropriate  function. 

This  brings  us  to  Wordsworth's  impor- 
tant visit  to  France  in  1791.  He  went 
there,  it  seems,  on  some  vague  pretext 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  might 
qualify  him  for  a  tutorship.  His  revo- 
lutionary fervor  was  still  comparatively 
mild.  He  picked  up  a  stone  on  the  site 
of  the  Bastille,  "in  guise  of  an  enthu- 
siast," but  ••in  honest  truth,"  he  affected 
"more  emotion  than  he  felt,"  and  was 
more  moved  by  the  sight  of  Le  Bran's 
Magdalene  than  by  relics  of  the  great 
events.  Passing  on  to  Orleans,  how- 
ever, he  made  acquaintance  with  some 
officers,  and  among  them  with  Beaupuy, 
upon  whom  his  comrades  of  royalist 
sympathies  turned  a  cold  shoulder. 
Wordsworth  soon  attached  himself  to 
Beaupuy,  and  one  main  secret  of  their 


sympathy  is  revealed  in  an  anecdote. 
They  met  a  '•hunger-bitten  girl"  leading 
a  heifer  by  a  cord  tied  to  her  arm, 
while  she  was  "knitting  in  a  heartless 
mood  of  solitude."  "  'Tis  against  that 
that  we  are  fighting,"  said  his  friend. 
Wordsworth  took  the  revolution  to 
mean  the  destruction  of  "abject 
poverty"  by  the  abolition  of  exclusive 
privileges  and  the  elevation  of  human 
beings  entrusted  with  power  over  their 
own  lives.  He  caught  the  contagion  of 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
French  rose  to  meet  their  invaders  in 
1792.  He  became  so  hearty  a  sympa- 
thizer that  he  was  almost  inclined  to 
join  in  some  active  movement  and 
might,  he  remarks,  have  ended  his 
career  by  the  guillotine.  He  was  forced, 
probably  by  stress  of  money,  to  return 
to  England,  passing  through  Paris  soon 
after  the  September  massacres;  and 
might  have  said  afterwards,  as  Boling- 
broke  said  to  Atterbury,  that  he  was 
bring  exchanged  for  Paine,  who  had 
just  crossed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

So  far  Wordsworth's  case  was  not 
peculiar.  He  shared  the  sentiments  of 
most  generous  and  intelligent  young 
men  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Bliss  was  it  at  that  time  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven! 

He  had  not  to  part  from  early  convic- 
tions, but  simply  to  develop  his  old  feel- 
ings: to  diffuse  more  widely,  as  he  puts 
it,  the  affections  which  had  "grown  up 
with  him  from  the  cradle."  His  ready- 
made  republicanism  did  not  clash  as 
yet  with  his  patriotism.  Rather  the 
two  principles  were  in  harmony.  The 
good  old  conviction  that  Britons  never 
would  be  slaves,  like  the  wretched 
beings  wdio  wore  wooden  shoes  and  had 
never  heard  of  trial  by  jury,  was  enough 
to  bear  him  out.  It  only  wanted  to  be 
mellowed  by  a  little  philosophy  and 
wider  humanity.  The  poor  girl  towing 
her  heifer  was  to  be  raised  to  a  level 
of  the  hearty  young  Cumberland  lasses 
with  whom  he  had  danced  and  flirted. 
Th»  clumsy  story  of  "Vaudracour  and 
Julia"  derived,  it  seems,  from  Beau- 
puy's  descriptions  of  the  arbitrary 
tyranny  of  the  French  noblesse,  could  be 
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told  without  suggesting  any  English 
parallel.  It  is  true  that  Wordsworth 
had  realized  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lowther 
how  difficult  it  might  be  to  force  a  great 
English  noble  to  pay  his  just  debts. 
But  even  Lord  Lowther  could  not  im- 
prison his  defendants  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet  or  make  Cumberland  peasants 
pay  crushing  taxes  and  flog  the  meres  at 
night  to  silence  the  frogs.  All  that  was 
wanted  at  home  was  to  put  down  job- 
bery and  rotten  boroughs,  and  if  reform 
was  desired,  there  was  not  in  Words- 
worth's class  at  any  rate  any  accumu- 
lated mass  of  palpable  tyranny  to  give 
rancor  to  the  demand,  or  mingle  it  with 
a  thirst  for  revenge.  The  Whiggism  of 
Fox  or  Sheridan,  in  his  view  as  in 
their's,  implied  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution,  so  long  as  the 
revolution  could  be  regarded  merely  as 
an  expansion  or  glorification  of  Mr. 
Locke's  principle,  and  our  glorious 
achievement  of  1G88. 

Wordsworth,  however,  had  to  dis- 
cover, like  his  contemporaries,  that  the 
millennium  was  not  to  come  so  cheaply. 
The  English  war  with  France  and  the 
reign  of  terror  in  France  roused  a  pain- 
ful conflict  of  feeling.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Wordsworth  was  alienated 
from  the  revolution,  not  by  the  horrors 
of  1793,  but  by  his  patriotic  sentiment. 
He  could  pardon  the  Jacobins  for  their 
crimes  in  France,  but  not  for  opposing 
British  interests.  A  closer  observation 
shows  that  this  really  misrepresents  the 
facts.  The  war.  indeed,  as  Words- 
worth tells  us.  first  broke  up  his  placid 
optimism.  He  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  1793,  listened  with  painful  forebod- 
ings to  the  sunset  gun,  and  watched  the 
fleet  gathering  to  join  in  the  "unworthy 
service"  of  suppressing  liberty  abroad. 
He  even  "exulted,"  he  tells  us,  when  the 
first  attempts  of  Englishmen  to  resist 
the  revolutionary  armies  met  with 
shameful  defeat;  and  sat  gloomily  in 
church  when  prayers  were  offered  for 
victory,  feeding  on  the  day  of  ven- 
geance yet  to  come.  Some  people  were 
cosmopolitan  enough  to  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  suppressing  patriotic  compunc- 
tions; but  Wordsworth,  solitary  and  re- 
cluse as  he  was.  was  penetrated  to  the 


core  with  the  sentiments  of  which 
patriotism  is  the  natural  growth.  He 
only,  he  says,  who  "loves  the  sight  of  a 
village  steeple  as  I  do"  can  judge  of 
"the  conflict  of  sensations  without 
name"  With  which  he  joined  such  con- 
gregations. His  private  and  public 
sympathies  were  now  clashing  in  the 
cruellest  way.  Meanwhile,  he  felt  the 
taunts  of  those  who  were  echoing 
Madame  Roland's  cry,  "O,  liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  It 
was  well  that  the  infant  republic  had 
"throttled  the  snakes  about  its  cradle" 
with  the  might  of  a  Hercules;  but  his 
soul  was  sick  at  thoughts  of  the  odium 
that  was  being  incurred  by  "liberty." 
His  thoughts  by  day  were  "most  mel- 
ancholy," and  for  months  and  years 
"after  the  last  beat  of  those  atrocities," 
he  could  not  sleep  without  hideous 
nightmares  of  cruel  massacre  and  vain 
pleadings  in  unjust  tribunals.  The 
argument  from  atrocities,  however, 
though  the  most  popular,  was  ambigu- 
ous. Wordsworth  had  been  profoundly 
affected  when  passing  through  Paris  on 
his  return  by  the  September  massacres; 
but  he  could  still  argue  that  such  crimes 
were  the  natural  fruit  of  the  ignorance 
and  misery  of  the  people  under  the  old 
system,  and  that  when  the  wretches 
who  had  seized  upon  power  were  sup- 
pressed, the  true  reign  of  peace  and 
reason  would  begin.  The  hope  seemed 
to  be  justified  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
(July,  1794),  and  Wordsworth  describes 
minutely  how  he  heard  the  news  in 
Morecambe  Bay;  what  ecstasy  it  caused 
him.  and  how  he  now  called  upon  the 
"golden  times"  to  appear.  It  became 
sufficiently  clear,  however,  that,  what- 
ever else  was  to  happen,  the  new  rulers 
of  France  were  not  to  be  pure  philan- 
thropists, propagating  a  gospel  of 
humanity  by  peaceful  means.  The 
French,  he  began  to  fear,  were  chang- 
ing a  war  of  self-defence  for  one  of  con- 
quest. Yet  he  stuck  resolutely  to  his 
opinions  as  long  as  he  could.  He  ad- 
hered "more  firmly  to  old  tenets"— that 
is,  to  his  revolutionary  creed,— tried  to 
"hide  the  wounds  of  mortified  presump- 
tion," and,  in  fact,  had  to  construct  n 
theorv  to  show  that  he  had  been  right 
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all  along.  Such  theories  are  essential  to 
one's  comfort,  but  sometimes  trouble- 
some to  construct.  "Opinions,"  as  lie 
put  it,  grew  "into  consequence,"  and  for 
instinctive  sympathy  he  wished  to 
substitute  a  reasoned  system  of  prin- 
ciples. 

Wordsworth  was  thus  set  down  to  a 
problem,  and  his  solution  was  charac- 
teristic. In  such  mental  crises  the  real 
process  of  decision  is  often  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  which  the  subject  of  the 
process  is  himself  conscious.  He  fan- 
cies, in  all  sincerity,  that  he  is  consider- 
ing a  logical  or  philosophical  question. 
He  is  asking  whether  reason,  impar- 
tially consulted,  will  order  him  to  accept 
one  or  the  other  of  two  conflicting  sys- 
tems; though  hoping  that  it  will  enable 
him  to  decide  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost  to  his  belief  in  his  own  consistency. 
He  would  prefer  a  theory  which  would 
enable  him  to  think  that  the  opinions 
which  he  has  to  abandon  represent  a 
merely  superficial  aberration.  But  this 
may  practically  come  to  asking  what 
are  his  own  strongest  feelings,  and  as- 
suming that  they  represent  eternal 
truths.  Wordsworth  supposed  himself 
to  be  asking  simply.  What  is  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  political  creeds  at 
issue?  He  was  unconsciously  asking, 
On  what  side  are  my  really  deepest 
sympathies?  The  last  question  might 
be  put  thus:  A  Cumberland  "statesman" 
could  develop  into  a  Girondin  (or  what 
he  took  to  be  a  Girondin)  by  simply 
widening  his  sympathies.  That  might 
be  a  case  of  natural  development,  in- 
volving no  shock  or  laceration  of  old 
ties;  but,  could  he  continue  the  process 
and  grow  into  a  Jacobin?  That  in- 
volved a  strain  upon  his  patriotism, 
painful  but  not  absolutely  coercive. 
He  could  manage  to  desire  the  defeat  of 
British  armies,  and  all  the  more  readily 
when  the  British  government  was 
alienating  him  by  trying  to  suppress  free- 
dom of  thought  and  language  at  home. 
Still,  this  position  required  an  effort; 
and  another  trial  was  behind  it.  Could 
the  "statesman"  sympathize  with  men 
who  used  such  weapons  as  massacre 
and  the  guillotine?  To  that,  of  course, 
there  could  be  only  one  answer— Words- 


worth had  been  wayward  and  indepen- 
dent, but  never  a  rebel  against  society 
or  morality.  He  was  thoroughly  in  har- 
mony with  the  simple,  homely  society 
from  which  he  sprang.  Violence  and 
confiscation  were  abhorrent  to  him.  "I 
recoil,"  he  tells  a  friend  at  the  time, 
"from  the  very  idea  of  a  revolution.  I 
am  a  determined  enemy  to  every  species 
of  violence."  Lord  Lowther,  let  us  say, 
should  be  made  to  pay  his  debts  and 
give  up  his  boroughs;  but  he  certainly 
should  not  have  his  head  placed  on  the 
walls  of  Carlisle,  while  his  estates  were 
divided  among  the  peasantry.  Words- 
worth, however,  could  still  hope  that  the 
terrorists  wore  a  passing  phenomenon, 
an  "ephemeral  monster,"  as  he  puts  it; 
and  was  still  firmly  persuaded  of  this 
upon  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  It  was, 
however,  essential  to  his  peace  of  mind 
that  the  facts  should  confirm  this  view; 
and  that  the  French  people,  freed  from 
the  incubus,  should  show  themselves 
clearly  in  favor  of  peaceful  progress  at 
home,  and  free  from  thought  of  con- 
quest abroad. 

The  mental  crisis,  thus  brought  about, 
is  indicated  by  some  remarkable  writ- 
ings. Wordsworth  had  been  provoked 
to  an  utterance  of  his  sentiments  when 
the  English  declaration  of  war  was 
stimulating  his  wrath.  Watson,  who, 
being  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  professor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  passed  his 
life  as  an  intelligent  country  gentleman 
at  Windermere,  had  preached  the  doc- 
trine that  every  Englishman  should  be 
thoroughly  contented  with  his  lot. 
They  could  not  all  be  non-resident  bish- 
ops, but  they  had  no  grievances  to  speak 
of.  Wordsworth  hereupon  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  is,  at  least,  unmis- 
takably on  the  side,  of  Paine  against 
Burke.  He  had,  at  this  time,  adopted 
the  opinions  of  Beaupuy.  He  objects  on 
principle  to  monarchy  and  to  privileged 
orders  of  nobility.  At  most  it  may  be 
said  that  his  argument  is  not  so  much 
that  of  the  theorists  arguing  from  ab- 
stract rights,  as  of  the  independent 
Briton  who  will  not  humble  himself  to 
a  lord,  and  whose  republicanism  re- 
sembles Milton's  rather  than  Rous- 
seau's.   But  now,  when  he  is  roused  by 
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later  developments  to  look  into  his  first 
principles,  he  finds  himself  in  a  cruel 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  Words- 
worth, though  he  was  a  philosophical 
poet,  was  not  at  home  in  metaphysical 
or  logical  subtleties.  He  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  Coleridge,  who  combined  in  so 
singular  a  degree  the  poetical  and  the 
reasoning  faculties.  Coleridge  could 
keep  the  two  faculties  apart;  and  his 
poems— the  really  exquisite  poems,  at 
least— are  as  free  from  any  admixture 
of  philosophy  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  object  and  subject.  The  cause  of  the 
difference  is  simple  —  namely,  that 
Wordsworth's  philosophy,  such  as  it  is, 
represents  intuitions  or  convictions;  it 
embodies  his  faith  as  to  the  world  and 
human  nature,  without  reference  to  the 
logical  justifications.  Coleridge  held, 
as  a  metaphysician  naturally  does,  that 
his  philosophic  creed  required  to  be 
justified  by  a  whole  apparatus  of 
dialectics  which  would  be  out  of  place 
in  verse.  Whether  this  apparatus  was 
really  the  base  of  his  convictions  or 
represented  the  after-thought  by  which 
he  justified  them  does  not  matter. 
Wordsworth,  in  any  case,  is  content  to 
expound  his  philosophy  as  self-evident. 
He  speaks  as  from  inspiration,  not  as 
the  builder  of  a  logical  system.  One 
result  was  that  when  he  tried  to  argue, 
he  got,  as  he  admits  with  his  usual 
naivete,  "endlessly  perplexed."  He 
wanted  "formal  proof"  and  could  not 
find  it.  He  did  not,  of  course,  join  the 
"scoffers;"  as  the  scoffers  would  say, 
because  he  was  incompetent  to  appre- 
ciate them;  when,  in  the  "Excursion," 
he  audaciously  calls  Voltaire  "dull,"  he 
is  tacitly  admitting  that  he  could  never 
see  a  joke.  Anyhow,  after  bothering 
himself  with  metaphysics  till  his  head 
turned,  he  fortunately  resolved  to  be  a 
poet;  and  here  had  a  short  cut  to  his  con- 
clusions. I  do  not  mean  to  scoff  at 
Wordsworth.  My  own  belief  is  that  he 
took  more  simply  and  openly  the  path 
which  most  of  us,  and  that  impartial 
enquiry  with  him,  as  with  nearly  every 
one,  meant  simply  discovering  what  he 
had  really  thought  all  along. 

Another   influence    must    be    noticed 
here.    M.  Legouis  dwells  upon  Words- 


worth's relations  to  Godwin.  There  is 
not  much  direct  evidence  upon  this 
matter;  and  I  have  some  doubt  whether 
M.  Legouis  does  not  rather  overstate 
the  case.  But  in  the  main,  I  think  that 
he  is  substantially  right.  That  is  to  say, 
when  Wordsworth  set  about  what  he 
called  thinking,  I  suppose  that  Godwin's 
philosophy  would  represent  political 
theory  for  him.  Godwin's  philosophy 
was  transmuted  by  Shelley  into  some- 
thing very  exquisite  if  rather  nonsensi- 
cal, and  probably  is  now  remembered, 
when  remembered  at  all,  chie'fly  for  that 
reason.  Hazlitt,  however,  in  his  slash- 
ing way,  tells  us  that  Godwin  was  at 
this  period  the  "very  god  of  our 
idolatry;"  "Tom  Paine  was  considered 
for  a  time  a  fool  to  him;  Paley  an  old 
woman;  Edmund  Burke  "a  flashy 
sophist"  (Spirit  of  the  Age,  p.  33). 
Wordsworth,  in  particular,  he  adds,  told 
a  student  to  "throw  aside  his  books  of 
chemistry  and  read  Godwin  on  Neces- 
sity!" Both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
were  in  various  ways  connected  with 
the  Godwin  circle.  Now,  Godwinism, 
presented  as  the  gospel  of  the  revolu- 
tion, indicates  Wordsworth's  difficulty 
with  curious  precision.  Godwin,  of 
course,  appeals  to  reason,  and  in  gen- 
eral terms,  Wordsworth,  like  every  one 
on  his  side  of  the  question,  agreed. 
Their  essential  aim  was  to  get  rid  of 
superstition  and  obsolete  tradition. 
Godwin,  too,  held  Reason  to  be  a  peace- 
able goddess,  whose  only  weapon  was 
persuasion,  not  force.  Godwin  never 
erred  from  excess  of  passion,  and  was 
by  no  means  the  kind  of  wood  of  which 
martyrs  or  fanatics  are  made.  Man,  he 
thought,  was  perfectible,  and  a  little 
calm  argument  would  make  him  perfect. 
So  far,  Wordsworth  might  agree  in  his 
early  enthusiasm.  The  people,  freed 
from  the  domination  of  their  false 
guides,  were  to  come  to  their  senses  and 
establish  the  reign  of  peace  and  liberty. 
But  Godwin  went  a  step  further.  Rea- 
son, according  to  him,  leads  straight  to 
anarchy.  Rulers,  of  course,  will  not  be 
wanted  when  men  are  perfectly  reason- 
able. But,  moreover,  rules  in  general 
will  not  be  wanted.  Men  will  not  tie 
their  hands    by    custom    or    prejudice. 
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They  will  act  in  each  case  for  the  best, 
that  is,  for  the  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  without  slavery  to  formulas. 
His  political  ideal  is,  therefore,  individ- 
ualism or  atomism;  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  raised  to  the  highest  terms. 
Thus,  for  example,  marriage  is  an  ab- 
surdity. If  two  people  agree  to  live 
together,  they  are  "unreasonable"  to 
enslave  themselves  to  a  tie  which  may 
become  irksome.  They  should  be  free 
to  part  at  any  moment  Society  should 
be  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  indepen- 
dent units,  bound  together  by  ho  rules 
whatever.  A  rule  should  never  survive 
its  reason,  and  the  only  reason  for  a 
rule  is  the  calculation  that  it  will  make 
us  happy. 

The  doctrine  had  an  apparent  consis- 
tency, at  least,  which  served  to  show 
Wordsworth  whither  he  was  going. 
Two  curious  poems  of  this  period  illus- 
trate his  feelings.  After  leaving  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Wordsworth  had  rambled 
<»ver  Salisbury  Flain  and  l>een  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  scenery. 
There,  too.  he  had  apparently  heard  the 
story  which  is  told  in  one  of  the  best 
"'Ingoldsby  Legends."  In  1786,i  one 
.Tarvis  Matcham  had  been  startled  by  a 
thunderstorm  and  confessed  to  a  com- 
panion that  he  had  committed  a  murder 
("scuttled  a  poor  little  drummer-boy's 
nob,"  as  Barham  puts  it)  some  years 
before.  In  Wordsworth's  version,  the 
murderer  is  not  a  "bloodthirsty  swab." 
but  an  amiable  person,  who  "would  not 
have  robbed  the  raven  of  its  food."  He 
had  been  seized  by  a  press-gang,  and 
finding  on  his  return  that  his  family 
were  in  distress,  had  robbed  and  mur- 
dered a  miscellaneous  traveller  for  their 
benefit;  an  act  possibly  excusable  on 
Godwin's  principles.  With  this  story 
Wordsworth  combined  another  of  the 
"female  vagrant."  whose  cruel  suffer- 
ings were  due  to  her  husband  having 
been  forced  into  the  army.  This  repre- 
sents, as  he  tells  us,  foreboding 
thoughts  which  came  to  him  when 
watching  the  British  Fleet  at  Spithead. 
He  foresaw  that  the  war  was  leading  to 

1  The  story,  which  Barham  says  came  to  him 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  told  in  the  New  Annual 
Register  for  1786. 


"misery  beyond  all  possible  calcula- 
tion." Wretched  men  were  being 
forcibly  torn  from  their  families;  and 
plunged  not  only  into  misery,  but  into 
crime.  The  horrors  of  war  are  bad 
enough,  but  they  involve  also  a  difficult 
moral  problem,  when  the  victims  not 
only  suffer,  but  are  demoralized;  and 
painful  forebodings  were  combined  with 
bewilderment  as  to  ethical  puzzles. 
Was  the  murderer  most  to  blame  or  the 
tyrants  who  had  crushed  his  life;  and 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Providential 
government  under  which  such  things 
are  possible  and  even  natural?  The 
moral  problem  is  more  prominent  in  the 
curious  tragedy,  the  "Borderers."  That 
tragedy,  received  with  rapture  by  his 
new  friend,  Coleridge,  was  written,  he 
says,  to  be  read,  not  to  be  acted;  and, 
like  most  tragedies  so  written,  has  al- 
most failed  to  find  readers,  as  it  quite 
failed  to  find  actors.  Had  he  written  it 
later,  he  says,  he  should  have  intro- 
duced a  more  complex  plot,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  characters.  He 
might  have  tried,  but  nobody  could  have 
a  less  dramatic  genius  than  Words- 
worth, or  was  less  qualified  to  describe 
any  character  except  his  own.  The 
"Borderers,"  however,  is  noticeable  here 
only  as  an  illustration  of  his  state  of 
mind.  It  was  meant  to  embody  a 
theory,  upon  which  at  the  time  he  wrote 
a  prose  essay— namely,  how  we  are  to 
explain  the  "apparently  motiveless 
actions  of  bad  men."  His  villain  is  a 
man  who  erroneously  supposed  thai  he 
was  joining  in  an  act  of  justice  when  he 
was  really  becoming  accomplice  in  an 
atrocious  crime.  Having  found  out  his 
mistake,  he  resolves— not  to  repent,  but 
in  future  to  commit  any  number  of 
crimes  on  his  own  account.  Conscience 
is  a  nuisance  and  remorse  a  mistake. 
The  villain  not  only  acts  upon  his  prin- 
ciples, but  endeavors  to  subject  the  hero 
of  the  piece  to  a  similar  process  of  con- 
version. The  hero,  in  fact,  is  induced 
by  his  machinations  to  cause  the  death 
of  a  virtuous  old  gentleman,  under 
specially  atrocious  circumstances.  The 
villain  calculates  that  having  thus  be- 
come an  unconscious  sinner,  the  hero 
will  in  future  be  a  systematic  and  delib- 
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erate  sinner,  and  a  convenient  sub- 
ordinate. I  do  not  feel  much  clearer, 
I  confess,  as  to  apparently  motiveless 
actions  after  reading  the  play  than  be- 
fore. The  villain's  sophistry  does  not 
strike  me  as  very  plausible,  nor  his 
motives,  on  his  own  showing,  very  in- 
telligible. Wordsworth's  own  state  of 
mind,  however,  is  clearer.  He  had,  he 
says,  seen  many  such  cases  during  the 
advance  of  the  French  Revolution,  "to 
the  extreme  of  wickedness."  Men  are 
led  into  crime  from  originally  good 
motives,  and  there  is  then  no  limit  to 
the  consequent  "hardening  of  the  heart 
and  perversion  of  the  understanding." 
Robespierre,  whose  fall  had  rejoiced 
him,  had  started  from  most  benevolent 
principles,  and  ended  by  becoming  the 
typical  monster.  The  temporary  suc- 
cess, too,  of  the  villainy,  and  the  per- 
version of  power  granted  in  the  name  of 
human  liberty  to  a  crushing  and  blood- 
thirsty tyranny,  was  bewildering. 
"Often,"  says  Coleridge  in  the  "Friend." 
"have  I  reflected  with  awe  on  the  great 
and  disproportionate  power  which  an 
individual  of  no  extraordinary  talents 
or  attainments  may  exert,  by  merely 
throwing  off  all  restraints  of  con- 
science." And  what,  he  adds,  "must 
not  be  the  power  of  an  individual  of 
consummate  wickedness,  who  can  or- 
ganize all  the  forces  of  a  nation?" 
Robespierre,  or  Napoleon  would  have 
found  conscience  a  great  impediment. 
Godwin's  theory  seemed  to  Words- 
worth  to  make  it  superfluous.  Godwin 
would  suppress  conscience,  and  substi- 
tute calculation.  No  doubt  for  him  the 
calculation  was  to  include  the  happiness 
of  all.  Only,  when  you  have  suppressed 
all  ties  and  associations,  it  becomes 
rather  puzzling  to  say  what  reason  you 
have  for  caring  for  others.  If  husbands 
and  wives  may  part  when  it  is  agree- 
able to  both,  will  they  not  part  when 
it  is  agreeable  to  either?  If  a  statesman 
may  break  through  all  laws,  when  they 
oppose  a  useful  end,  will  he  not  most 
simply  define  useful  as  useful  to  him- 
self? Take  leave,  in  other  words,  of  all 
prejudices  and  all  respect  for  social 
bonds,  and  are  you  not  on  the  highroad 
to  become  such  a  one  as  the  villain  of 


the  "Borderers?"  These  are,  in  fact, 
the  problems  which  Wrordsworth  tells 
us  brought  him  into  endless  perplexity. 
What,  after  all,  was  the  meaning  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  obligation  .'  What 
was  the  lordly  "attribute"  of  freewill 
but  a  mockery,  if  we  have  neither  any 
real  knowledge  of  what  will  do  good, 
nor  of  why  we  should  do  it?  He  could, 
he  says,  "unsoul  by  syllogistic  words" 
the  "mysteries  of  being"  which  make 
"of  the  whole  human  race  one  brother- 
hood." It  was  in  the  name  of  the 
brotherhood  that  the  revolutionary 
teachers  appealed  to  him;  and  yet  God- 
win, as  a  prophet,  ended  by  dissolving 
all  society  into  a  set  of  unconnected 
atoms.  M.  Legouis  remarks  that 
Wordsworth  "purged  himself  of  his 
pessimism"  after  the  fashion  of  Goethe, 
by  putting  it  into  a  book.  This,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that 
Wordsworth  ever  shared  the  atrocious 
sentiments  of  his  imaginary  villain. 
The  "Borderers"  naturally  recalls 
Schiller's  "Robbers,"  from  which,  as  it 
had  just  been  translated,  Wordsworth 
may  have  taken  a  hint.  Wordsworth's 
villian  and  hero  are  contrasted  much  as 
Schiller's  two  Moors.  But  it  could 
never  have  been  expected  that  any 
young  Englishman  would,  like  the  al- 
leged German  baron,  have  taken  to 
the  highway  to  realize  Wordsworth's 
imaginary  personages.  The  "Border- 
ers" is  not  only  without  the  imagina- 
tive vigor  which  at  the  time  made 
Schiller's  bombast  excusable— the  prod- 
uct of  a  contemplative  speculation  in- 
stead of  youthful  passion;  but  it  is  plain 
enough  that  he  loathes  his  villain  too 
much  to  allow  him  the  least  attractive- 
ness. The  play  represents  the  kind  of 
moral  spasm  by  which  a  man  repels  a 
totally  uncongenial  element  of  thought. 
He  had  found  that  what  he  took  for  a 
wholesome  food  contained  a  deadly 
poison,  and  to  become  conscious  of  its 
nature  is  to  expel  it  with  disgust. 

What  was  the  influence,  then,  which 
opened  Wordsworth's  eyes  and  caused 
what  seemed,  at  least,  to  be  a  change 
of  front?  He  answers  that  question 
himself  by  referring  to  two  influences. 
The  first  was  the  influence  of  the  de- 
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voted  sister  who  now  came  to  live  with 
him.  She  pointed  out  to  him  that  his 
"office  upon  earth"  was  to  be  a  poor. 
She  persuaded  him,  one  may  say.  to 
cease  to  bother  himself  with  Godwin's 
metaphysics,  with  puzzles  as  to  freewill 
and  necessity,  and  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation,  and  to  return  to  his  early 
aspirations.  If  this  bit  of  advice  fell  in 
with  his  own  predisposition,  the  in- 
fluence of  Dorothy  Words  worth  was 
something  far  more  than  could  be 
summed  up  in  any  advice,  however 
judicious.  It  meant,  in  brief,  that 
Wordsworth  had  by  his  side  a  woman 
of  high  enthusiasm  and  cognate  genius. 
thoroughly  devoted  to  him  and  capable 
of  sharing  his  inspiration:  and  that  thus 
the  "undomestic  wanderer"  was  to  be 
bound  by  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
purest  of  human  ties.  His  early  affec- 
tions, hitherto  deprived  of  any  outlet, 
could  now  revive  and  his  profound  sense 
of  their  infinite  value  encourag 
break  the  chains  of  logic,  or  rather 
to  set  down  the  logic  as  sophistry.  God- 
winism  meant  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
family  tie:  and  that  tie  was  now  re- 
vealing its  value  by  direct  experience 
of  its  power.  The  friendship  with 
Coleridge,  then  in  the  full  flush  of  youth- 
ful genius,  and  the  most  delightful  and 
generous  of  admirers,  came  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  such  feelings;  while 
Coleridge's  mystical  tendencies  in  phi- 
losophy probably  suggested  some  solu- 
tion of  the  Godwin  "syllogizing." 
Perhaps,  after  all.  Godwin  might  be  a 
humbug,  and  the  true  key  to  the  great 
problems  was  to  be  found  in  Germany, 
where  both  the  young  men  were  soon 
to  go  for  initiation.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, another  influence  was  affecting 
Wordsworth.  His  sister  had  led  him 
back  to  nature,  and  he  now  found  that 
nature  should  include  the  unsophisti- 
cated human  being.  He  rambled  as  of 
old,  and  in  his  rambles  found  that  the 
"lonely  roads  were  open  schools"  in 
which  he  might  study  the  passions  and 
thoughts  of  unsophisticated  human 
beings.  The  result  was  remarkable. 
He  found  nobility  and  sense  in  the 
humble  friends.  The  "wealthy  few" 
see  by  "artificial  lights,"  and  "neglect 


the  universal  heart."  Nature  is  equally 
corrupted  in  the  "close  and  over-crowded 
haunts  of  cities."  But  in  the  poor  men, 
who  reminded  him  of  his  early  friends, 
of  the  schoolmaster  "Matthew,"  and  old 
Dame  Tyson,  he  found  the  voice  of  the 
real  man;  and  observed  "how  oft  high 
service  is  performed  within"  men's 
hearts  which  resemble  not  pompous 
temples,  but  the  "mere  mountain 
chapel."  Was  not  this  to  go  back  to 
Rousseau,  to  denunciations  of  luxury 
and  exaltations  of  the  man  of  nature? 
Wordsworth  had  been  converted  to  the 
revolution  by  the  sight  of  the  poor 
peasant  girl,  the  victim  of  feudal  priv- 
-  why  should  he  renounce  the 
revolution  by  force  of  sympathy  with 
the  same  class  in  England? 

Before  answering.  I  may  remark  that 
in  any  case  the  impression  was  deep 
and  lasting.  It  shows  how  Wordsworth 
reached  his  famous  theory  that  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  should  be  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  ordinary  life.  That  is 
merely  the  literary  translation  of  his 
social  doctrine.  He  and  Coleridge  have 
both  told  us  how  they  agreed  to  divide 
labor,  and,  while  Coleridge  was  to  give 
human  interest  to  the  romantic,  Words- 
worth was  to  show  the  romance  which 
is  incorporated  in  commonplace  things. 
Wordsworth  proceeded  to  write  the 
poems  which  appeared  in  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads;"  and,  if  his  theory  tripped  him 
up  sometimes,  wrote  some  of  those  ex- 
quisite and  pathetic  passages  which 
amply  redeem  intervening  tracts  of 
quaintly  prosaic  narrative  and  common- 
place moralizing— some  of  the  passages, 
in  short,  which  make  one  love  Words- 
worth, and  feel  his  unequalled  power  of 
soothing  and  humanizing  sorrow. 
"Simon  Lee"— to  mention  only  one— was 
the  portrait  of  an  old  man  at  Alfoxden. 
If  you  are  apt  to  yawn  in  the  middle 
you  recognize  the  true  Wordsworth  at 
the  conclusion:— 

I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning; 
Alas!  the  gratitude  of  man 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning! 

I  must  not,  however,   speak  of  Words- 
worth's pathetic  power,   which,   in  its 
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way,  seems  to  me  to  be  unapproachable. 
Henceforward,  he  found  in  such  themes 
the  inspiration  of  his  truest  poetry. 
The  principle  is  given  in  the  "Song  at 
the  Feast  at  Brougham  Castle,"  where 
he  says  of  the  shepherd  lord:— 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor 

men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers   had   been  fields   and 

rills, 

and  in  countless  other  utterances  of  the 
same  sentiment.  A  change,  indeed, 
took  place,  of  wThich  M.  Legouis  gives 
a  curious  illustration.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  1798,  Wordsworth,  as  he 
shows,  wrote  the  story  of  the  ruined 
cottage  which  is  now  imbedded  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  "Excursion."  M. 
Legouis  translates  the  story,  omitting 
the  subsequent  interpolations.  Cole- 
ridge, long  afterwards,  declared  it  to  be 
the  finest  poem  of  the  same  length  in 
our  language.  The  poem,  as  originally 
written,  is  a  painfully  pathetic  story  of 
undeserved  misery  patiently  born,  and 
ending  in  the  destruction  of  a  peasant's 
household.  In  the  later  form  the 
narrator  has  to  interrupt  himself  by 
apologies  for  the  sadness  of  the  story 
and  edifying  remarks  upon  the  ways  of 
Providence.  Wordsworth,  somehow  or 
other,  had  become  reconciled. 

The  change  was  not  the  abandonment 
of  his  old  sentiments,  but  the  indication 
tnat  they  were  again  coming  to  the  sur- 
face and  casting  off  a  heterogeneous  ele- 
ment. The  superficial  change,  indeed, 
was  marked  enough.  To  Wordsworth, 
the  revolutionary  movement  now  repre- 
sented not  progress— the  natural  expan- 
sion of  his  sympathies  —  but  social 
disintegration  and  the  attack  upon  all 
that  he  held  to  be  the  most  valuable. 
The  secret  is  revealed  by  his  remark- 
able letter  to  Fox  in  1801.  There  he 
calls  the  statesman's  attention  to  two 
of  his  most  significant  poems,  "The 
Brothers"  and  "Michael."  These  poems 
are  intended  to  describe  the  domestic 
affections  "as  they  exist  among  a  class 
of  men  now  almost  confined  to  the 
North  of  England."  He  observes  that 
the  little  holdings  of  the  "statesmen" 
serve  to  strengthen  the  family  tie.  and 


thus  protect  a  "fountain  of  affection 
pure  as  his  heart  was  intended  for." 
This  class,  he  adds,  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  its  disappearance  indicates  the 
greatest  of  our  national  dangers.  These 
most  touching  poems  written  in  1800 
represent  Wordsworth's  final  solution 
of  his  problem  and  embody  a  sentiment 
which  runs  through  his  later  wrork.  Its 
meaning  is  clear  enough.  Wordsworth 
had  begun  to  feel  that  Godwin's  anti- 
social logic  had  an  embodiment  in  facts. 
What  he  now  saw  behind  it  was  not 
Rousseau's  sentimentalism,  but  the 
harsh  doctrinaire  system  of  the  econo- 
mists. The  theorists  who  professed  to 
start  from  the  rights  of  man  were 
really  attacking  the  essential  social 
duties.  Godwinism  meant  the  "indi- 
vidualism" of  the  later  economists. 
Individualism  meant  the  reckless  com- 
petition and  race  for  wealth  which  was 
destroying  the  very  framework  of 
peaceful  society.  The  English  Radical 
represented  Adam  Smith;  and  Words- 
worth now  perceived 

How  dire  a  thing 
Is  worshipped  in  that  idol,  proudly  named 
The  "Wealth  of  Nations." 

The  evils  which  now  impressed  him 
were  the  absorption  of  small  freeholds 
by  large  estates,  and  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system  in  the  place  of  domestic 
manufacture.  He  dwells  upon  these 
evils  in  the  "Excursion"  in  language 
which  is  a  foretaste  of  much  modern 
Socialism.  Wordsworth  had  plenty  of 
allies  in  this  view  of  the  case.  While 
he  was  renouncing  the  principle  of 
Individualism,  Owen  was  beginning  to 
put  in  practice  the  schemes  suggested 
by  the  same  evils,  and  leading  to  his 
later  Socialism.  Cobbett  was  lament- 
ing the  demoralization  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer,  and  taking  up  his  curious 
position  of  Radicalism  inspired  by  re- 
gret for  the  "good  old  times."  There  is 
no  need,  at  the  present  day,  for  expound- 
ing such  views  or  explaining  why  it 
snould  appear  to  Wordsworth  that  the 
revolutionary  movement  which  had 
started  by  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
poor  had  ended  by  assailing  the  very 
bases  of  order  and  morality.    The  for- 
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eign  developments,  the  growth  of  a 
military  despotism,  and  the  oppression 
of  Switzerland  by  France  in  the  name 
of  fraternity,  no  doubt  seemed  clear 
justifications  of  his  attitude.  But  he 
had  sufficient  reasons  at  home.  The 
Radical,  with  whom  he  had  been  allied, 
was  attacking  what  he  held  dearest,  not 
only  destroying  the  privileges  of  nobles, 
but  breaking  up  the  poor  man's  home, 
and  creating  a  vast  "proletariat"— a 
mass  of  degraded  humanity— instead  of 
encouraging  "plain  living  and  high 
thinking."  and  destroying  the  classes 
simplicity  and  independence  had 
made  them  the  soundest  element  of 
mutual  prosperity.  I  do  noi,  of  course, 
enquire  how  far  Wordsworth's  estimate 
of  the  situation  was  sound.  I  only  say 
that  this  explains  how  he  reached  it 
naturally  and  consistently.  It  was.  as 
I  have  said,  anything  but  a  purely 
logical  process,  though  it  may  be  said 
That  it  was  guided  by  an  implicit  logic. 
It  really  meant  that  he  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  his  instincts  had  led  him 
into  the  camp  of  his  real  enemies. 
When  he  realized  the  fact,  he  stuck  to 
his  instincts,  and.  indeed,  regarded 
them  as  due  to  divine  inspiration.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  revolutionary 
party.  He  would  find  in  them  not  only 
the  source  of  happiness,  but  the  ultimate 
revelation  of  religion  and  morality:— 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars; 
The   charities  that  soothe  and   heal   and 

bless 
Are  scattered    at   the   feet    of    men    like 

flowers. 

Wordsworth's  ultimate  doctrine,  one 
may  say,  is  the  duty  of  cherishing  the 
"intimations  of  immortality."  which 
visit  our  infancy,  to  transmute  sorrow 
into  purifying  and  strengthening  in- 
fluence, and  so  to  "build  up  our  moral 
being."  In  his  particular  case,  this,  no 
doubt,  meant  that  the  boy  of  Hawks- 
head  was  to  be  the  father  of  the  man 
who  could  not  be  permanently  held  by 
the  logical  toils  of  Godwin.  It  meant, 
roo.  a  certain  self-complacency  and  an 
optimistic  tendency  which,  howTever 
pleasant,  dulled  his  poetic  fervor,  and 
made   him   ar-quiesce  in  much   that  he 


would  once  have  rejected.  But  it  was 
also  the  source  of  a  power  which  should 
be  recognized  by  men  of  a  different  be- 
lief. When  J.  S.  Mill  went  through  the 
mental  crisis  described  in  his  "Auto- 
biography," he  thought  that  he  had  in- 
jured his  powers  of  feeling  by  the  habit 
of  constant  analysis.  He  had  so  de- 
stroyed the  associations  and  with  them 
the  sympathies  which  make  life  desir- 
able. In  this  state  of  mind  he  found  an 
auinirable  restorative  in  WordsAvorth's 
poetry.  "Analysis"  represents  just  the 
intellectual  habit  which  \\  ordsworth 
denounces.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  his  imaginary  man  of  science 
botanizes  upon  his  mother's  grave;  picks 
the  flowers  to  pieces  and  drops  the  sen- 
timent.  Mill,  accordingly,  tried  and 
tried,  he  says  successfully,  to  adopt 
Wordsworth's  method  to  find  hap- 
piness in  "tranquil  contemplation," 
while  yet  strengthening  his  interest  in 
the  "common  feelings  and  common 
destiny  of  human  beings."  With  "cul- 
ture of  this  sort,"  he  says,  "there  was 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  most  con- 
firmed habit  of  analysis."  If  Mill's 
great  aim  was  to  "humanize"  political 
economy,  he  drew  from  Wordsworth  en- 
couragement for  the  task.  This  point 
of  contact  between  two  men,  each  of 
whom  represents  much  that  was  most 
antipathetic  to  the  other,  is  significant. 
It  suggests  much  upon  which  I  cannot 
dwell;  but  it  may  hint  to  the  Radical 
that  Wordsworth,  in  giving  up  a  doc- 
trine which  he  never  really  assimilated,. 
was  faithful  to  convictions  which, 
partial  or  capable  of  perversion  as  they 
may  be,  represent  a  very  important 
aspect  of  truth. 

Leslie  Stephen.. 


From  The  London  Times. 
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made  a  splendid  addition  to  the  sum 
of  human  achievement.  The  book  in 
which  the  story  of  this  remarkable 
venture  is  told  enriches  the  literature 
of  exploration  with  another  classic. 
There  is  not  a  page  of  padding.  In 
style  and  method  we  take  it  to  be  a  de- 
cided advance  on  the  author's  account 
of  his  crossing  of  Greenland.  The 
story  is  maintained  on  a  higher  level; 
the  tone  is  graver!  it  is  as  if  the  author 
had  risen  to  the  greatness  of  his  theme. 
Yet  throughout  the  language  is  of  the 
simplest,  but  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
effect  intended  to  be  produced— to 
make  the  reader  realize  the  varied  con- 
ditions and  phases  through  which  the 
expedition  passed,  the  daily  life  of  the 
party,  the  character  of  their  shifting 
environment,  the  influence  exercised 
by  their  unique  experiences  upon  the 
minds  of  the  more  thoughtful  among 
those  thirteen  men  who  had  drifted 
into  a  region  where  no  man  had  been 
since  the  making  of  the  world.  In  dif- 
ferent hands  the  story  might  indeed 
have  been  monotonous.  Had  Doctor 
Nansen  not  exercised  consummate  skill 
in  selection  and  compression,  had  he 
not  shown  wonderful  art  in  arranging 
details,  much  of  the  book  might  have 
been  as  dull  as  we  fear  must  some- 
times have  been  the  life  of  the  men  on 
board  of  the  slowly-drifting  Frain. 
Many  of  the  chapters  really  fascinate; 
and  when  we  reach  the  narrative  of 
that  inconceivably  trying  journey  of 
Nansen  and  Johansen  across  some 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  most  intrac- 
table ice,  groping  their  way  in  the  end 
they  knew  not  whither,  the  excitement 
becomes  intense.  Even  those  eight 
dark  months  in  a  gloomy  shelter,  half 
hut,  half  cellar,  wainscoted  with  ice, 
on  a  corner  of  a  Franz  Josef  Land  isl- 
and, with  nothing  but  a  Nautical 
Almanac  to  read,  and  little  to  do  but 
sleep  in  a  bag  and  eat  bear  and  blub- 
ber, are  so  dealt  with  that  the  interest 
never  flags.  Altogether  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  book  is  a  master- 
piece of  story-telling.  Even  Captain 
Sverdrup's  brief  appendix,  giving  the 
narrative  of  the  Fram's  drift  after 
Nansen  and  Johansen  left  her,  though 


lacking  the  richness  of  the  main  story, 
is  interesting  throughout,  with  fre- 
quent touches  of  quiet  humor,  culmi- 
nating in  excitement  when  the  crew 
began  to  break  out  of  the  ice.  All  this 
is  the  more  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  rapidity  with  which  the  book 
has  been  produced.  It  covers  more 
than  a  thousand  pages.  Doctor  Nansen 
could  not  begin  it  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. In  about  four  months,  then, 
it  has  been  written  and  printed,  while 
two  hundred  illustrations  have  been 
engraved,  and  four  maps  produced.  It 
was  a  serious  task  to  face  after  all  tuat 
the  author  had  gone  through. 

Now  that  we  have  the  detailed  nar- 
rative of  this  remarkable  expedition 
before  us,  let  us  briefly  inquire  what 
it  has  accomplished.  We  need  not 
waste  space  in  attempting  to  convert 
those  who  maintain  that  all  such  haz- 
ardous expeditions  are  a  mistake,  and 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  them. 
It  is  four  hundred  years  since  men  be- 
gan to  seek  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Northern  Hinterland  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Until  the  two  Polar  areas  are 
adequately  explored  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  geographical  condi- 
tions of  the  earth  must  remain  incom- 
plete. All  along  desperate  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  itself  in  order  to  see  what  the 
apex  of  the  globe  is  like.  Three  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  old  adventurers  of 
that  time,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  con- 
ditions they  had  to  face,  and  with 
means  that  appear  to  us  dangerously 
inadequate,  had  reached  close  on  81° 
N.  As  long  ago  as  1596  Barents 
reached  79°  49'  in  the  direction  of 
Spitzbergen,  while  a  few  years  later 
Henry  Hudson  got  to  about  80M>°  in 
the  same  region.  It  took  two  hundred 
years  to  get  a  degree  beyond  that. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1806  by 
Scoresby.  Twenty  years  later,  still  in 
the  same  quarter,  Parry  attained  a 
latitude  of  82°  45'  N.,  which  remained 
the  record  for  fifty  years,  until,  in 
1876,  Albert  Markham  pushed  on,  at  a 
terrible  expenditure  of  suffering, 
thirty-five  geographical  miles  further 
to  83°  20',  Lockwood  and  Brainerd  six 
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years  later  surpassing  that  record  by 
four  miles.  Thus  it  took  nearly  three 
hundred  years  to  advance  three  de- 
grees, or  say  two  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  Pole.  But,  after  all,  the  reaching 
of  the  Pole  is  a  secondary  matter.  The 
gains  to  science  during  these  four  hun- 
dred years  of  effort  have  been  great, 
but  have  only  whettea  the  appetite  for 
more  extensive  and  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  physical,  biological, 
geological,  and  geographical  conditions 
of  both  the  Polar  areas.  As  to  the  best 
route  for  attaining  a  high  latitude 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion. 
gome  favored  the  Smith  Sound  route, 
some  declared  in  favor  of  Behring 
Strait,  while  others  maintained  that 
tne  only  possible  route  to  the  Pole  was 
itzbergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land. 
Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  when 
Doctor  Xansen  came  into  the  field  and 
took  up  the  problem.  His  was  no  rash 
and  sudden  bid  for  notoriety.  He  is  by 
do  means  indifferent  to  fame;  but  he  is 
intelligent  and  level-headed  enough  to 
realize  that  enduring  fame  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  hard  and  earnest  work 
long  prepared  for.  The  expedition  in 
the  Fram  was  the  result  of  long  years 
of  preparation  and  experiment  as  to 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the 
task.  Doctor  Xansen's  experiences  in 
the  Greenland  seas,  and  during  his  ex- 
pedition across  Greenland,  the  mastery 
to  which  he  attained  on  the  winter 
snows  of  Norway  as  a  ski-runner,  his 
Spartan  upbringing  and  his  fine  phy- 
sique, combined  with  his  practical  sci- 
entific training  and  his  gift  of 
leadership,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to 
command  the  enterprise  which  he 
planned.  After  carefully  studying  all 
the  elements  of  the  problem  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  current  crept 
from  Behring  Strait  in  a  generally 
north-west  direction  across  the  North 
Polar  area.  By  running  a  suitably- 
built  ship  into  the  ice  which  covered 
these  waters,  he  believed  he  could  at- 
tain a  high  latitude  and  come  out 
safely  somewhere  about  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland.  The  ship  should  be  of 
such  a  build  as  to  offer  the  greatest  re- 
sistance to  Ice-pressure.    She  should  be 


made  as  comfortable  as  a  fixed  observ- 
atory. Her  crew  should  be  few;  all  of 
splendid  physique,  with  their  hearts  in 
the  enterprise,  intelligent,  all  living  to- 
gether as  one  family,  loyal  and  obedi- 
ent to  their  head.  In  Mr.  Colin  Archer, 
of  Larvig,  Doctor  Nansen  found  a 
builder  able  and  eager  to  carry  out  his 
designs  of  the  ship;  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  applications  he  received,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  twelve 
men  who  came  up  to  his  high  stand- 
ard; with  infinite  care  and  with  the 
help  of  specialists  he  provisioned  the 
ship  with  stores  adequate  for  six 
yea  is.  In  the  shape  of  boats,  great 
and  small,  canoes,  sledges,  ski,  dogs, 
every  provision  was  made  for  escape 
in  case  of  disaster  to  the  ship.  There 
w.is  grave  shaking  of  heads  among 
Arctic  authorities  over  the  radical  de- 
parture from  all  the  sacred  Arctic  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  of  this  rash 
Norseman,  as  he  was  considered.  But 
amid  the  battery  of  criticism  with 
which  he  was  assailed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
when  he  unfolded  his  plans  in  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  Doctor  Nansen  was  cheerful, 
undaunted,  and  modestly  confident. 

As  the  Fram  steamed  slowly  along 
the  romantic,  island-girt  shore  of  his 
native  land,  watched  and  cheered  from 
every  vantage-point,  Nansen  was  nat- 
urally touched  and  even  saddened. 
We  quote  the  following  as  a  specimen 
of  those  outbursts  of  sentiment  and  re- 
flection which  are  scattered  through 
the  volumes,  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
sensitive  and  thoughtful  mind  acted 
upon  by  its  passing  strange  and  eerie 
surroundings:— 

In  the  evening  I  would  sit  and  look 
around— lonely  huts  lay  scattered  here  and 
there  on  points  and  islets.  Here  the  Nor- 
wegian people  wear  out  their  lives  in  the 
struggle  with  the  rocks,  in  the  struggle 
with  the  sea;  and  it  is  this  people  that  is 
sending  us  out  into  the  great,  hazardous 
unknown;  the  very  folk  who  stand  there 
in  their  fishing-boats  and  look  wonderingly 
after  the  Fram  as  she  slowly  and  heavily 
steams  along  on  her  northward  course. 
Many  of  them  wave  their  sou'-westers  and 
shout    "Hurrah!"       Others    have    barely 
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time  to  gape  at  us  in  wonderment.  In  on 
the  point  are  a  troop  of  women  waving  and 
shouting,  outside  a  few  boats  with  ladies 
in  light  summer  dresses  and  gentlemen  at 
the  oars  entertaining  them  with  small  talk, 
as  they  wave  their  parasols  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  Yes,  it  is  they  who  are 
sending  us  out.  It  is  not  a  cheering 
thought.  Not  one  of  them,  probably, 
knows  what  they  are  paying  their  money 
for.  Maybe  they  have  heard  it  is  a  glori- 
ous enterprise;  but  why?  to  what  end? 
Are  we  not  defrauding  them?  But  their 
eyes  are  riveted  on  the  ship,  and  perhaps 
there  dawns  before  their  minds  a  momen- 
tary vision  of  a  new  and  inconceivable 
world,  with  aspirations  after  a  something 
of  which  they  know  naught.  .  .  .  And 
here  on  board  are  men  who  are  leaving 
wife  and  children  behind  them.  How  sad 
has  been  the  separation— what  longing, 
what  yearning  await  them  in  the  coming 
years!  And  it  is  not  for  profit  they  do  it. 
For  honor  and  glory  then?  These  may  be 
scant  enough.  It  is  the  same  thirst  for 
achievement,  the  same  craving  to  get  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  known  which  in- 
spired this  people  in  the  Saga  times,  that 
is  stirring  in  them  again  to-day.  In  spite 
of  all  our  toil  for  subsistence,  in  spite  of 
all  our  "peasant  politics,"  sheer  utilitarian- 
ism is  perhaps  not  so  dominant  among  us 
after  all. 

Good-bye  was  said  to  Norway  on  July 
21,  1893.  At  Khabarova  on  Yugor 
Strait  thirty-four  dogs  were  taken  on 
board.  Several  litters  were  bora  on 
board  afterwards,  and  some  of  the 
pups  kept.  Great  difficulties  were  ex- 
perienced in  navigating  the  north 
coast  of  Asia;  the  existing  maps  were 
misleading  and  many  new  islands  have 
been  laid  down  by  Doctor  Nansen.  It 
was  not  till  September  10  that  the 
dreaded  Cape  Cnelyuskin  was  rounded, 
and  Nansen  decided  not  to  risk  further 
delay  by  calling  at  the  Olenek  for  ad- 
ditional dogs.  From  Cape  Chelyuskin 
the  advance  was  fairly  rapid.  West 
of  the  New  Siberian  Islands  the  prow 
of  the  Fram  was  turned  north  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  and  four  days  later  she  was 
moored  to  an  ice-floe  to  the  north  of 
Sannikof  Island  in  about  7Sy2°  N.  lat. 
The  ship  was  soon  frozen  in  and  held 
fast  in  the  ice  until  just  three  years 
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after  she  broke  her  way  out  on  the 
north  of  Spitzbergen.  After  leaving 
the  New  Siberian  Islands  no  speck  of 
land  was  seen  until  the  Fram  reached 
Spitzbergen.  Doctor  Nansen  would 
have  preferred  to  run  into  the  ice 
further  east,  as  chen  the  chance  of  get- 
ting further  to  the  north  might  have 
been  increased.  Indeed  in  his  "con- 
clusion" he  advises  future  explorers 
who  care  to  follow  his  method  to  enter 
by  Behring  Strait,  as  he  originally  in- 
tended to  do,  and  proceed  somewhat 
to  the  north-east  before  running  into 
the  ice,  as  then  they  may  have  a  good 
chance  of  beating  his  record. 

After  it  became  evident  that  the 
Fram  was  fixed  in  the  ice  for  good  or 
bad,  the  thirteen  isolated  men  on  board 
settled  themselves  down  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation  and  to  carry  out 
the  various  observations  which  were 
the  main  object  of  the  expedition.  A 
meteorological  and  magnetic  observa- 
tory was  established  on  the  ice;  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  taking 
soundings  at  intervals,  frequent  as- 
tronomical observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude  were  made,  ample  oppor- 
tunity wras  afforded  during  the  drift  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  ice  be- 
low and  the  brilliant  auroral  displays 
above.  There  was  plenty  to  do  on 
board.  Abundant  and  varied  meals 
were  served  with  regularity.  A  wind- 
mill was  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  dynamo  that  gave  the 
company  a  more  or  less  regular  supply 
of  electric  light.  The  ship  was  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  library  of 
books  grave  and  gay.  Games  there 
were  of  sorts,  an  organ  out  of  which  to 
grind  tunes,  and  musical  instruments 
of  other  kinds.  Every  opportunity 
was  taken  for  holding  festal  days — the 
birthdays  of  the  men,  Norwegian  anni- 
versaries, the  attainment  of  certain 
latitudes,  the  disappearance  and  reap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  and  so  on.  Bar- 
ring their  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
humanity  and  the  monotony  of  their 
environment,  these  thirteen  men  were 
as  comfortable  in  most  respects  as  they 
would  have  been  in  their  own  houses 
at  home.      Both  Doctor     Nansen     and 
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Captain  Sverdrup  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
applying  the  word  "hardship"  to  their 
position.  They  all  gained  in  weight; 
the  doctor  had  an  absolute  sinecure. 
When  the  great  store  of  data  collected 
baa  '»een  worked  out  and  arranged 
our  conception  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition  will  be  much  enhanced. 

The  drift  at  first  was  painfully  and 
anxiously  slow.  The  Fram  started  off 
all  right  over  a  degree  to  the  N.W.,  but 
in  November  she  was  back  to  her  start- 
ing point.  There  were  many  zigzags 
back  and  forward  before,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  1894.  she  finally 
passed  the  eightieth  degree.  On  June 
16  close  on  82°  was  reached,  but  by 
August  28  the  Fram  was  back  again  to 
Sl°.  Naturally  these  alternations,  this 
painful  drifting  backwards,  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
leader  who  had  staked  so  much  on  the 
success  of  his  expedition.  But  that 
mood  did  not  last  long.  Here  is  one 
specimen  from  that  rich  diary  in  which 
their  was  so  much  leisure  during 
1  liftings  to  enter  the  expression 
of  every  passing  mood.  It  is  March  9, 
1S94:— 

Still  the  same  northerly  wind;  we  are 
steadily  bearing  south.  This,  then,  is  the 
change  I  hoped  the  March  equinox  would 
bring!  We  have  been  having  northerly 
winds  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  any  longer  that  I  am 
beginning  to  despond.  Quietly  and  slowly, 
but  mercilessly,  one  hope  after  the  other 
is  being  crushed  and  .  .  .  have  I  not  a 
right  to  be  a  little  despondent?  I  long  un- 
utterably after  home,  perhaps  I  am  drift- 
ing away  further  from  it;  perhaps  nearer; 
but  anyhow  it  is  not  cheering  to  see  the 
realization  of  one's  plans  again  and  again 
delayed,  if  not  annihilated  altogether,  in 
this  tedious  and  monotonously  killing  way. 
Nature  goes  her  age-old  round  impassively, 
summer  changes  into  winter,  spring  van- 
ishes away,  autumn  comes,  and  finds  us 
still  a  mere  chaotic  whirl  of  daring  proj- 
ects and  shattered  hopes. 

From  the  end  of  August  onwards, 
while  there  may  have  been  occasional 
slight  retrogressions,  progress  on  the 
whole  was  fairly  rapid,  and  by  March 
14,  1895,  another  three     degrees     had 


been  covered,  and  the  Fram  had  at- 
tained S4°  N.  lat.,  in  about  103°  E. 
She  had  entered  the  ice  in  about  138° 
E.  long.,  so  that  there  could  be  little 
doubt  now  as  to  the  truth  of  Doctor 
Nansen'a  theory  of  a  N.W.  drift. 
After  Doctor  Nansen  and  Lieuteuant 
Johansen  left  the  ship  on  that  unprece- 
dented journey  polewards  the  drift 
was  fairly  steady  in  the  same  direc- 
tion until  a  latitude  of  close  on  86° 
was  reached  in  November,  1895. 
From  that  point  the  drift  continued 
slowly  and  steadily  W.S.W.  until  June, 
1896,  when  the  Fram  was  between  83° 
and  N4°  N.  lat.  Had  she  been  allowed  to 
continue  her  drift,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  she  would  have  come  out  some- 
where off  the  east  coast  of  Greenland; 
but  that  was  unnecessary.  The  theory 
had  been  proved;  three  years'  data  in 
various  departments  of  science  had 
been  collected.  Three  years  was  the 
time  allowed  for  the  expedition,  though 
six  years'  provisions  had  been  taken 
in,  in  case  of  accident;  and  Sverdrup 
and  his  companions  were  getting  in- 
creasingly anxious  about  the  fate  of 
their  two  daring  friends.  A  favorable 
opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself. 
By  continuous  formidable  blasting  the 
ship  was  loosened  from  her  icy  cradle; 
partly  by  further  blasting  and  partly 
by  skilful  navigation  among  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  ice-floes, 
in  twenty-eight  days  the  Fram  reached 
the  open  sea  on  the  north-west  of 
Spitzbergen  in  the  beginning  of  August 
last.  About  the  homecoming,  and  the 
meeting  with  Nansen  and  Johansen, 
every  one  knows. 

During  the  drift  the  capacity  of  the 
Fram  to  withstand  the  ice-pressure 
was  tested  in  the  most  critical  man- 
ner. She  came  out  victorious.  On  one 
occasion  only  was  there  any  real  dread 
on  board.  The  ice  was  piled  up  all 
round  the  ship  and  threatened  first  to 
crush  and  then  to  overwhelm  her. 
Even  Nansen  himself  feared  the  end 
might  come;  boats,  provisions,  sledges, 
clothes,  everything  necessary  for  a 
weary  trudge  across  the  ice  was  put 
out,  while  the  half-dreaded  destruction 
of  the  ship  was  awaited.    Only  the  im- 
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perturbable  Sverdrup  took  it  all  coolly; 
at  the  critical  point  he  was  missing, 
and,  after  search,  was  found  calmly 
taking  a  bath  in  the  hold!  The  tem- 
peratures met  with  were,  of  course, 
very  low,  though  hardly  lower  than  In 
northern  Siberia.  The  lowest  temper- 
ature recorded  was  on  January  15, 
1896,  in  about  85°  N.  lat,  when  the 
thermometer  registered  93^  degrees 
below  freezing,  Fahrenheit.  A  cold  of 
70°  and  80°  below  freezing,  Fahren- 
heit, was  common  enough  in  winter, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  sum- 
mer on  the  ice  the  temperature  was 
rarely  above  freezing  point.  But  so 
accustomed  were  the  men  to  the  lowest 
temperatures  that  even  many  degrees 
below  this  was  felt  to  be  warm  and 
genial.  The  variation  in  temperature 
was  sometimes  very  marked.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1896,  the  thermometer  fell  in 
a  few  hours  from  19°  4'  to  —13°  Fahr., 
and  rose  with  equal  rapidity  to  21° 
96'.  Altogether  those  who  remained 
Avith  the  ship  seem  to  have  been  little 
affected  by  the  cold. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  far- 
reaching  discoveries  made  by  the  ex- 
pedition was   the   enormous   depth   of 
the  ocean  traversed  by  the  Fram.    So 
convinced  was  Doctor  Nansen,  appar- 
ently, that  the  common  theory     of     a 
"shallow  polar  sea"  was  correct,  that 
the  sounding  line  he  took     with     him 
could  not  go  deeper  than  a  few  hun- 
dred fathoms.    This  was  soon  found  to 
be  of  no  avail,  and  so  a  rope-walk  was 
arranged  on  the  ice  for  the  untwisting 
of  a  wire  rope  which  formed  part  of 
the  ship's  equipment,  in  order  that  a 
sounding  gear     of     adequate     length 
might     be     constructed.      With     this, 
depths  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  fathoms  were  found,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
relations    between    this     deep     Arctic 
basin  and  the  North  Atlantic.       This 
discovery  upsets  many    fine    theories. 
From  the  general  character  of  the  ice 
met  with  at  the  furthest  north,     and 
from  the  nature     of     its     movements, 
Doctor    Nansen     with     much     reason 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can 
be  no  land  of  any  extent,  on  that  side 


of  the  Polar  area  at  least,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  on  the  American  side. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  land  ever  to  any 
extent  occupied  the  Polar  area  in  re- 
cent geological  periods,  so  that  there 
remains  no  solid  basis  for  some  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  broached  as 
to  the  life-history  of  the  earth.  As 
specimens  of  the  ocean  bed  were  ob- 
tained, and  also  of  the  denizens  of  its 
waters  and  of  the  life  in  pools  on  the 
ice  surface,  it  is  evident  that  ample 
materials  have  been  obtained  for  add- 
ing a  fresh  chapter  to  the  checkered 
history  of  our  globe. 

But  the  story  of  this  remarkable  ex- 
pedition abounds  with  suggestions  on 
which  we  cannot  dwell.    Undoubtedly 
its  most  stirring  episode  was  the  jour- 
ney of  Nansen  and  his     fidus    achates 
Johansen  towards  the  Pole  and  south 
to  Franz  Josef  Land.      Let  it  be  re- 
peated that,  when  Doctor  Nansen  laid 
the  plan  of  his  expedition  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  he  said  in  so  many  words 
that  his  object  was  not  to  reach  the 
mathematical  point     known     as     the 
North  Pole,  but  to  explore  as  large  an 
extent  of  the  Polar  area  as     possible. 
He  would  certainly  try  to  get  as  near 
the   Pole   as   circumstances    admitted, 
but  to  call  the  expedition  a  failure  be- 
cause it  did  not  reach  the  Pole  would 
display   ignorance  of  its   real  objects. 
When  the  start  was  made  on  March 
14,  1895,  at  84°  N.  lat.,     Nansen     and 
Johansen  had  with  them  three  sledges, 
two  specially  prepared  kayaks,  food  in 
as  concentrated      condition  as  possible 
for  the  men  for  three     months,     only 
woollen  clothing,  a  small  silk  tent,  ski, 
twenty-eight  dogs,  instruments,  and  a 
careful  selection     of     other    material. 
Everything  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  travelling  throughout,   with    rare 
intervals,   was  trying  in  the  extreme, 
The  ice  was  covered  with  ridges  and 
hummocks,  and  the  poor     dogs,     who 
could  be  only  scantily  fed,     had    con- 
tinually to  be  assisted  by  Nansen  and 
Johansen  over   formidable   difficulties; 
the  two  men  went  on  ski  all  the  way. 
The  route  was  at  first     direct     north, 
and,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  in  less  than 
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three  weeks  two  degrees— about     one 
hundred  and  forty  statute  miles— had 
been  eovered.      The  route    was    theu 
changed   to  the   north-west,     and     on 
April  7.  1895,  the  latitude  of  80°  13'  6" 
N.  was  reached  in  long.  95°  E.;  and,  as 
Nansen  pushed  on  a  few  miles  further 
by  himself,  wo  may  make  the  extreme 
north    point   attained  86°    14'.       Thus, 
then,  in  the  space  Of  twenty-four  days 
these  two  men  had  travelled  2°  15'  of 
latitude,  or.  say.  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  In  a    region     far     beyond     the 
furthest  point  ever  reached  by  man  be- 
fore.      In   December.    1894,    the   Fram 
had  passed  the  highest   record   of  pre- 
vious explorers— 83°   24'— so     that     In 
something  like   four   months   close  on 
three  degrees   of  northing     had     been 
made— a  feat  unprecedented  since  the 
.lays  of  Baffin. 
But  it  became  evident   that  the  ice 
getting    worse   and    worse.       The 
dogs  were  becoming  exhausted.    There 
was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  eke 
out  the  limited  supplies,  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  land     In     which 
winter  quarters  might  be  made,  and  a 
certainty     that,     if     the     Pole     were 
reached,  winter  would     overtake     the 
two  long  before  they  could  get  off  the 
ice.      Wisely     and     prudently     Doctor 
Nansen  resolved  to  turn  and  make  for 
Spitzbergen  or  Franz  Josef  Land.    The 
story  of  the  struggle   with  difficulties 
of  all  kinds  on  the  way  south,  and  of 
the  long  winter  in  a  rude  stone  hut  in 
Franz  Joseph  Land,  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting   in  the   literature   of   explora- 
tion.   The  poor  dogs   got  weaker   and 
weaker,  and  one  after  another  had  to 
be  killed  to  feed  the  remainder;  and  at 
one  time  the  two  men  themselves    had 
to  be  content  with  a  meal     of     dog's 
blood.    It  is  inexpressibly  sad  to  read 
of  the  fate  of  chese  willing  dogs,  and 
one  of  Nansen's  greatest  trials  was  the 
treatment   he  was   compelled  to   mete 
out  to  them  for  dear  life.    As  the  sum- 
mer advanced  the  ice  got  worse  and 
worse.    The    men    had    often    to    walk 
through  ice-slush;  they  were  frozen  by 
day  and  saturated  with     moisture     in 
their  bags  at  night.    Fortunately,  bear 
and    walrus   fell    occasionally    to    their 


guns,  and  on  the  whole  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  food  of  a  kind.  Happily 
they  were  able  to  eat  and  digest  any- 
thing, cooked  or  uncooked.  As  they 
approached  Franz  Josef  Land  the 
watches  were  allowed  to  run  down, 
and  this  threw  Nansen  out  as  to  his 
longitudes,  so  that  when  he  did  reach 
the  island  group  he  could  not  believe 
he  was  actually  in  Franz  Josef  Laud, 
but  supposed  that  he  had  reached  some 
islands  between  that  and  Spitzbergen. 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  August 
(1895),  land  was  reached,  and  the 
kayaks  could  be  floated  on  the  water. 
But  it  was  not  all  plain  sailing;  otien 
Ice  was  encountered,  and  then  some- 
times there  seemed  to  be  a  risk  of  the 
two  struggling  men  being  carried  away 
from  the  land  altogether.  At  last  the 
sea  got  blocked  up,  and  by  the  end  of 
August  it  became  evident  that  another 
winter  must  be  spent  in  the  darkness. 
The  two  men  took  up  their  quarters  on 
.in  island  about  the  middle  of  the 
Franz  Josef  group,  named  by  Nansen 
after  Mr.  Frederick  Jackson,  and  there 
they  passed  the  winter  mainly  in  sleep. 
But  even  here  they  had  exciting  ad- 
ventures with  bears  and  walruses. 
They  never  lacked  food,  and  phys- 
ically they  were  none  the  worse  for 
their  months  of  terrible  monotony.  At 
length  in  May,  1896,  the  dreary  so- 
journ was  ended  and  Nansen  and 
Johansen  were  on  their  way  south  and 
west  to  Spitzbergen,  at  first  on  sledges, 
and,  when  the  ice  gave  way,  in  canoes. 
After  many  adventures  occurred  that 
meeting  with  Mr.  Jackson,  with  the  ac- 
count of  which  every  one  is  familiar. 
It  was  with  infinite  relief  and  joy  that 
the  two  weary  men,  after  fifteen 
months'  solitary  struggling  with  ice 
and  water  and  darkness  and  cold,  be- 
grimed with  a  year's  dirt,  suddenly 
plunged  into  civilization  and  comfort. 
Amid  all  their  trials  there  is  no  word 
of  complaint,  no  exaggeration  of  hard- 
ships. Whatever  happens  is  all  in  tue 
day's  work  and  is  taken  cheerfully, 
and  probably  neither  of  the  two  men, 
with  all  their  knowledge  of  what 
would  have  to  be  endured,  would  hesi- 
tate to  go  through  the  same  experience 
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again  if  anything  were  to  be  gained  by 
it. 

In  many  respects  Doctor  Nansen's 
expedition  is  without  precedent,  and 
those  who  care  to  institute  the  com- 
parison will  find  many  analogies  be- 
tween it  and  that  other  expedition 
which,  amid  the  gloomy  prognostica- 
tions of  its  leader's  contemporaries, 
set  out  in  1492  to  find  a  way  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  across  an  ocean 
whose  surface  no  keel  had  ever  fur- 
rowed. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  LITTLE  NUN. 


"  This  is  her  portrait." 

Aldricks  had  been  painting  in  Capri. 
It  is  singularly  pleasant  on  that  lovely 
little  island,  lying  as  it  does  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  fanned 
by  its  soft  cooling  winds,  and  open  all 
the  year  round  to  the  kiss  of  the  sun. 
Aldricks  had  spent  his  winter  there 
very  happily,  but  towards  the  end  of 
February  a  herd  of  American  tourists 
swept  down  upon  Capri,  invading  the 
little  inn  he  had  grown  to  look  upon  as 
his  own,  visiting  his  favorite  haunts, 
making  merry  with  his  chosen  models. 
"Goths  and  Vandals,"  the  artist  called 
them  bitterly  in  his  heart,  and  finally, 
in  a  fit  of  disgust,  he  packed  up  his 
canvasses  and   set  out  for  Rome. 

Rome,  to  be  sure,  more  than  Capri, 
is  the  resort  of  all  nations,  yet  she 
still  holds  some  spots  off  the  beaten 
track  undiscovered  by  the  foot  of  tour- 
ist—narrow, winding  streets  behind 
the  wide  piazzas  where  a  shaft  of  sun- 
light lends  sudden  color  to  the  grim 
high  houses,  or  sets  a  momentary  halo 
round  the  head  of  some  dark-eyed  Ma- 
donna gossiping  in  the  doorway;  where 
the  children  playing  their  mimic  life 
in  the  gutters  are  Raphael's  cherubs, 
and  the  fruit-seller's  wares  are  melons 
of  gold. 

It  was  such  cunning  memory  of  these 
that  took  Aldricks  to  Naples  and  sent 
him  buying  a  ticket  to  Rome. 

The  station  at  Naples  is  a  busy  one. 


and  the  afternoon  train  to  Rome  pro- 
verbially crowded.  The  artist  thought 
himself  astonishingly  lucky  to  find  an 
empty  carriage.  He  set  his  valise  on 
the  seat  and  was  settling  himself  com- 
fortably beside  it,  when  a  porter  carry- 
ing luggage,  and  followed  by  two  nuns, 
appeared  at  the  door.  Aldricks  was 
not  honestly  glad  to  welcome  these 
fellow-travellers,  but  the  step  was 
high,  he  was  American  and  had  a  nat- 
ural courtesy  for  women,  and  he  made 
haste  to  offer  assistance. 

The  nuns  were  French,  and  wore 
the  fatigued  appearance,  not  so  much 
of  setting  out  afresh  on  a  journey,  as 
of  coming  off  some  long  voyage.  They 
had  not  arrived  at  the  station  much 
too  soon.  Before  Aldricks  had  finished 
stowing  away  their  numerous  packages 
on  the  racks  and  under  the  seats,  the 
guard  was  slamming  the  carriage 
doors  and  the  train  giving  a  groan  of 
departure. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  older  nun,  sud- 
denly clasping  her  hands,  "we  go,  and 
monsieur,  the  young  Englishman— 
where  is  he?" 

The  younger  one  murmured  some- 
thing in  French,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  artist  heard  the  shout  of  an 
English  voice  on  the  platform. 

"Hi— hold  hard!  Oh!  Stop,  I  say; 
I  have  some  friends  I  must  find! 
Where!— where!  Oh,— here!       Oh!— 

thanks!— thanks !" 

A  face  appeared  for  an  instant  at  the 
window,  and  a  young  fellow  half- 
bounded  and  was  half-hustled  into  the 
carriage;  the  door  was  slammed,  and 
the  train  immediately  moved  off. 

"Oh!  Thanks,  awfully!  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I'm  sure!"  he  cried  breath- 
lessly, as  he  stumbled  past  Aldricks  to 
his  seat,  and  took  off  his  hat.  "Oh! 
By  Jove,  what  a  run  I've  had!  What 
did  you  ladies  think?"  he  asked 
eagerly.    "Did  you  fancy  I  was  lost?" 

The  younger  nun  smiled  and  shook 
her  head. 

"But  no,  monsieur.  I  said  to  Sister 
Anna,  'Without  doubt,  Monsieur 
Berkely  has  found  another  compart- 
ment' " 

The  voice  was  soft  and  sweet. 
There     was     something     very     pretty 
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about  the  foreign  English  accent.  Al- 
dricks,  surprised  to  hear  it,  looked  at 
the  speaker  more  attentively. 

She  was  not  so  tall  as  the  other  sis- 
ter and  she  was  decidedly  younger;  a 
small  slight  creature  in  her  sad-falling 
black  gown,  with  a  clear  pallor  of  com- 
plexion and  shadows  below  the  grey 
eyes;  with  a  face  not  probably  remark- 
able in  any  way  save  for  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  mouth. 

It  was  not  a  small  mouth;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  rather  large,  but  with 
lines  so  gracious,  so  tender,  so  finely 
formed,  as  lent  a  peculiar  charm  of 
strength  and  sweetness  to  the  whole 
face;  and  the  white  band  barring  the 
forehead  and  hiding  the  hair  from 
sight  made  no  unbecoming  setting. 

•'Another  carriage!"  exclaimed  the 
young  fellow  reproachfully.  "What 
an  idea!  But  I  had  a  near  shave  of 
missing  the  train,  hadn't  I?  It  was 
that  beastly  post-office.  They  kept  me 
hanging  on  there  for  my  telegram  an 
age." 

"But  you  received  it,  monsieur?"  in- 
terrupted the  little  nun.  "You  have 
had  news  of  the  sick  father?" 

"No,  sister— not  I.  And  there  comes 
in  the  villainy  of  these  wretched  Ital- 
ians! I  kicked  my  heels  for  an  hour 
at  their  old  post-office,  and,  after  all, 
there  was  no  telegram.  I  shall  have 
to  wait  until  I  get  to  Rome.  Poor  old 
pater!"  he  continued  soberly,  pulling 
his  moustache.  "I  hope  to  heaven  I 
shall  hear  good  news  of  him  there." 

Aldricks  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
paper  he  was  unfolding  and  glanced 
at  the  young  man. 

He  was  undoubtedly  English,  and 
that  not  only  in  speech  but  with  an 
Englishness  that  stamped  itself,  from 
the  clean  finger-nails  of  the  strong 
tanned  hands,  down  to  the  big  but  not 
unshapely  boots,  over  his  whole  per- 
sonality; a  tall  young  fellow  of  about 
six-and-twenty,  in  rough,  grey  travel- 
ling suit,  with  Saxon  blue  eyes  and 
fair  hair,  a  face  and  neck  burnt  red  by 
the  sun,  and  a  short  moustache;  not 
positively  handsome,  but  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  As  he  talked  he  bent  for- 
ward, the  big  hands  loosely  clasped  in 


front  of  him,  in  an  attitude  half-boy- 
ish, half-reverential. 

"Ah,  I  hope  so  very  truly,"  said  the 
little  nun  gently. 

"What  does  monsieur  say?"  broke  in 
the  other  sister,  who  appeared  to 
understand  no  English.  "Quel  dom- 
mage!  Quel  dommage!"  she  exclaimed 
sympathetically  when  the  little  nun 
had  translated  the  other's  speech  to 
her.  Then  she  opened  her  bag,  drew 
out  a  small  black  book  and  settled  her- 
self to  read,  her  lips  moving  rapidly  as 
she  bent  over  it. 

"And  you,  sister,"  said  the  young  fel- 
low anxiously  to  his  companion — "how 
did  you  get  on?  I  can't  tell  you  how 
awfully  sorry  I  was  to  leave  you  at 
the  ship,  with  all  the  wretched  bother 
of  the  Custom  House  to  go  through.  I 
was  in  a  fever  to  get  back  and  help 
you;  but  you  know  it  was  unavoidable. 
—I  could  not  help  myself." 

"But  certainly,  monsieur,"  she  an- 
swered Quickly.  "Naturally  so;  and 
we  have  indeed  managed  beautifully. 
Every  person  has  been  most  kind. 
And  monsieur"— indicating  Aldricks 
with  a  slight  gracious  movement— 
"was  more  than  amiable  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  baggage." 

The  Englishman  turned  abruptly  to 
his  neighbor  with  a  short  suspicious 
stare. 

"Oh!  Thanks,  awfully,"  he  said 
rather  stiffly,  lifting  his  cap;  "I'm  im- 
mensely obliged.  I  should  have  been 
here  myself  to  help  these  ladies  had  I 
not  unluckily  been  obliged  to  seek  a 
telegram  at  Naples." 

Aldricks  murmured  his  pleasure  and, 
by  way  of  taking  off  the  slight  awk- 
wardness, observed  that  Naples  was  a 
big  place. 

"So  I  should  think,"  replied  the 
other,  "but  I've  scarcely  seen  it.  We 
have  only  just  arrived,  two  hours  ago, 
from  the  Cape— an  enormous  voyage. 
The  steamer,  one  of  these  wretched 
foreign  things,  don't  you  know,  that 
simply  crawl,  and  the  food  execrable 
—was  it  not,  sister?" 

The  little  nun  started.  "Pardon— ah, 
monsieur  did  not  enjoy  the  food."  She 
smiled,  showing  a  charming     row     of 
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short,  white  teeth.  "But  then  mon- 
sieur was  not  well,"  she  added  apolo- 
getically. 

"You  were  sea-sick?"  said  Aldricks, 
who  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  his 
travelling  companions. 

"Worse  than  sea-sick,  if  such  a 
thing's  possible,"  replied  the  young  fel- 
low, with  a  frank  laugh.  "I  had  a  bad- 
dish  touch  of  fever,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  my  uncommon  good  luck 
meeting  these  ladies  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  their  tremendous  good- 
ness nursing  me,  I  should  have  died 
without  fail." 

'^Ah,  monsieur  is  too  kind;  monsieur 
makes  too  much  of  a  little  service," 
said  the  little  nun  depreciatingly.  "It 
is  our  work  to  nurse,  and  one  learns, 
naturally,  much  of  fevers  in  Africa." 

She  looked  at  Aldricks  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  responded  by  saying  he  be- 
lieved fever  was  one  of  the  curses  of 
Africa,  but  he  had  had  the  fortune  not 
to  experience  it;  he  had,  however,  only 
once  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Cape. 

"To  the  Cape!"  The  grey  eyes 
brightened.  "Does  monsieur  then 
know  Cape  Town?" 

"But  a  fortnight's  acquaintanceship," 
he  said.  "Has— has  madam"— he  stam- 
mered awkwardly  over  the  word, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  address  a 
nun— "been  there?" 

"Mais,  oui,  monsieur,  in  the  hospital. 
Now  we  have  received  our  orders  to 
come  homo." 
"And  you  must  obey  orders?" 
"Assuredly,"  she  answered,  smiling 
back  cheerfully— "we  go  where  we  are 
sent.  Sometimes  Africa,  it  may  be 
Russia,  or  perhaps  London  next— who 
knows?  But  it  is  quite  our  pleasure, 
monsieur,"  she  added  quickly;  "it  is 
not  at  all  against  the  will." 

"Madame  is  very  fortunate,"  he  said 
gravely. 

There  was  something  of  such  dignity 
and  simplicity  about  the  little  sister 
that  Aldricks,  although  he  had  no  high 
regard  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
conceived  a  great  respect  and  liking 
for  her  on  the  spot,  and  as  the  train 
flew  onwards  past  hamlets  and  fields 
and  vineyards,  and  he  drew  in  by  the 


half-open  window  a  perfume  of  early 
flowers,  a  breath  of  new  earth,  a  fresh- 
ness of  spring— these,  also,  in  their 
young  sweetness  mingled  in  his  mind 
and  remained  always  with  the  thought 
of  her.  He  saw  dreamily  the  blue- 
bloused  peasants  working  in  their 
fields,  the  women  toiling  like  the  men, 
with  figures  bent  through  bearing 
heavy  burdens;  observed  here  and 
there  a  tall  cross  with  outstretched 
arms,  casting  its  shadow  across  the 
sunny  roads;  saw  great  monastic  build- 
ings standing  deep  amongst  rich  pas- 
tures, or  raised  high  on  heights,  where 
all  the  pathways  of  the  land  pointed- 
up  to  them  like  white  fingers;  heard, 
through  musings,  born  of  these  sights, 
the  murmured  speech  of  his  compan- 
ions, and,  finally,  became  more  widely 
awake  by  some  more  poignant  tone  of 
feeling  in  the  young  Englishman's 
voice. 

"Dear  old  tub — slow  old  ark— I  never 
thought  I  should  be  so  sorry  to  leave 
her;  and  you,  sister,  were  you  not 
sorry  too?" 

The  little  nun  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  said  constrainedly, 
"I  do  not  know,  monsieur."  As  Al- 
dricks glanced  up  he  fancied  there  was 
a  look  of  trouble  on  her  face. 

"I  have  hunger,"  observed  the  older 
nun,  suddenly  laying  down  her  book, 
and  she  unfastened  her  bag  and  took 
out  a  piece  of  dry  bread. 

"Eat,  Sister  Ursula,"  she  said,  con- 
tentedly breaking  off  a  piece  and  hold- 
ing it  out  to  the  other;  "thou  hast 
hunger  too." 

The  young  man  put  out  his  hand  im- 
pulsively as  if  he  would  forbid  her, 
and  just  then  the  train,  which  had 
been  slackening  speed,  drew  near  to  a 
station. 

"Happy  thought!"  he  cried,  jumping 
up.  "I  can't  pronounce  these  outland- 
ish Italian  names,  but  I'm  morally  cer- 
tain this  must  be  the  station  where  we 
are  allowed  ten  minutes  for  eating. 
Sister,  don't— don't  take  that  hard 
bread,  I  beg  of  you;  I  shall  go  and 
forage,  and  fetch  you  something  more 
tempting." 
Scarcely  waiting  for  the     train     to 
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stop,  he  leapt  out.  Aldricks,  following 
more  leisurely,  perceived  him  at  the 
buffet,  buying  an  indiscriminate  as- 
sortment of  cakes,  apples,  rolls,  and 
little  flagons  of  wine,  and,  by  the  em- 
phasis of  his  English  voice  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  English  gold,  making 
himself  understood.  Shortly  after- 
wards, when  the  artist  entered  the  car- 
riage be  saw  a  feast  spread  out  on 
the  seat,  and  the  two  nuns  and  the 
young  Englishman  enjoying  it  with  all 
the  relish  and  gaiety  of  children.  It 
came  as  a  surprise  to  him  to  hear  the 
girlish  laughter  of  the  little  sister.  He 
had  always  fancied  nuns  in  their  black 
garb  as  being  apart  from  humanity  and 
living  in  a  chill  atmosphere  of  their 
own.  But  there  was  a  something  very 
fresh  and  natural  about  this  young 
nun  which  no  black  garb  could  hide; 
and  yet.  at  the  same  time,  he  could  al- 
most think  it  was  not  gaiety  alone,  but 
rather  a  hidden  current  of  excitement 
that  was  so  stirring  the  quiet  moon- 
light chami  of  her  face,  that  had 
brought  a  pink  flush  to  the  pale  cheek, 
and  a  shining  to  the  grey  eyes. 

"By  Jove!  how  good  these  apples 
taste,"  said  the  young  fellow,  setting 
his  strong,  white  teeth  in  one.  "I 
haven't  eaten  an  apple  since  I  left  old 
England.  Try  this  jolly  little  chap, 
Sister  Anna!  He's  like  one  of  your 
Normandy  pippins.  Oh!  oui,  oxi.  yes, 
do." 

"Now  I  have  not  hunger,"  said  the 
old  nun,  drawing  her  handkerchief 
across  her  lips.  "Monsieur  has  been 
very  amiable;  merci,  beaucoup,  mon- 
sieur." She  nodded  her  kindly  sun- 
burnt face,  crossed  herself,  and  mur- 
mured a  prayer. 

Sister  Anna  was  a  plain  woman;  a 
simple  primitive  soul,  who  unaffectedly 
enjoyed  such  pleasures  as  her  religion 
allowed  her,  and  resigned  them  with 
the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart.  She 
settled  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  car- 
riage, folded  her  hands  below  her  long 
sleeves,  and  composed  herself  to  sieep. 
Sister  Ursula  moved  to  the  other  cor- 
ner and  opened  her  little  black  book. 

"You  are  going  to  read?"  exclaimed 
the  young  man  reproachfully. 


"Monsieur,  yes;  it  is  my  hour  for  de- 
votion." She  crossed  herself  and  the 
sign  seemed  to  form  a  screen,  railing 
her  apart.  The  young  Englishman  tell 
back   disappointedly. 

"Care  to  look  at  this  paper?"  said 
Aldricks,  holding  out  his  journal:  "it's 
a  few  days  old,  but  it's  English." 

"Oh!  thanks  very  much;  any  thing- 
short  of  six  months  is  new  to  me. 
Africa  doesn't  provide  us  with  the 
Times  every  morning,"  he  added  with 
a   laugh. 

"You  have  been  living  in  Africa?" 

"In  the  heart  of  it— yes.  I  took  the 
Rider  Haggard  fever  when  I  was  a 
young  chap,  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
me  but  Africa;  so  my  people,  bless 
them,  sent  me  out  there.  But  now  I'm 
going  home  to  get  some  English 
breezes,  and  1— I  rather  think  I  have 
bad  about  enough  of  it,  and  I'd  like  to 
settle  down."  He  glanced  interroga- 
tively at  his  companion.  "A  man  gets 
tired  of  knocking  about,  don't  you 
know."  lie  went  on  confidentially;  "and 
the  fact  is.  one  grows  to  be  a  sort  of 
liea  t  lien  like  the  rest  of  them  out  there, 
and— and  it  isn't  a  right  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know."  He  paused  with  a 
curious  look,  half-defiantly-boyish, 
half-questioningly. 

Aldricks  nodded  silently.  He  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  had  often 
cursed  his  own  want  of  expression. 
The  young  Englishman  reddened,  re- 
lapsed into  himself  as  if  ashamed  of 
his  frankness,  unfolded  the  newspaper, 
and  made  a  great  pretence  of  being 
absorbed  in  it.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
little  nun  raise  her  head  than  the  jour- 
nal was  thrown  aside  and  the  young 
fellow  bent  forward  to  speak  to  her. 

And  now  the  dusk  began  to  gather 
and  fall  about  them,  that  short  rapid 
twilight  of  Italy,  which,  coming  sud- 
denly, wraps  the  land  in  her  dark  em- 
brace. Shifting  shades  of  thought 
passed  quickly  over  the  landscape; 
trees,  villages,  hills,  and  fields  began 
to  wear  a  pensive  look,  to  grow  sol- 
emn, to  fade  away  into  mystery.  They 
were  drawing  near  Rome. 

Aldricks  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes 
tried  to  make  his  mind  dwell  on  that 
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idea;  strove  to  picture  the  many  dif- 
ferent pilgrims  who  had  journeyed  to 
the  Eternal  City,  their  hearts  beating 
high  with  hope  and  joy  and  triumph, 
with  fear  or  hate;  but  these  imagin- 
ings were  feeble  and  cold,  the  figures 
uncertain  and  pallid,  and  through 
them  all  he  was  acutely  conscious  that 
one  other  vivid  drama  was  being 
played  out  in  a  corner  of  this  same 
carriage,  that  love  and  young  life,  at 
their  immortal  game,  were  beating  out 
their  ever-new  romance.  He  honestly 
tried  to  sleep,  to  shut  them  out  of 
sight  and  mind,  but  the  air  vibrated 
with  an  electricity  that  banished  sleep, 
and  his  hearing  appeared  abnormally 
sharpened.    He  moved  restlessly. 

"If  I  get  a  telegram  at  Rome,"  the 
young  Englishman  was  saying,  "I  may 
not  have  to  hurry  on;  then  I  shall  stay 
and  see  you  often." 

"But,  no,  monsieur;  they  do  not  per- 
mit visitors  at  the  convent  where  I  go. 
The  holy  mother  is  good;  she  is  not  so 
strict  as  many— but  it  is  forbidden." 

"In  the  street,  then?  What,  sister? 
You  say  'no'?  But  it's  monstrous! 
We,  who  have  been  six  weeks  together 
every  day.  You,  who  have  done  more 
for  me  than  any  other  living  creature. 
I— who— no— no— it  can't  be.  You  don't 
mean  it?" 

The  little  nun  made  some  reply  in  a 
low  tone. 

"You  mean  to  say,"  broke  out  the 
strong  voice  impetuously,  "that  it's  to 
be  all  over,  and  we  say  good-bye  at 
the  station  forever,  and—and  never 
meet  again— that  you  forget  all  about 
me.  Then  I'm  nothing  more  to  you 
than  a  common  friend,"  he  cried  bit- 
terly—"just  the  same  as  one  of  the 
sailors  on  board  the  steamer— as  those 
poor  hospital  people  who  wept  when 
you  left  them." 

Aldricks  opened  his  eyes.  Sleep 
would  not  come  to  them.  It  had  in- 
deed been  a  positive  pain  to  keep  them 
closed  so  long;  yet,  the  moment  after, 
with  a  sharp  catch  of  the  breath,  he 
had  shut  them  again  voluntarily, 
tightly,  as  a  child  does,  in  the  effort 
not  to  look.  He  had  suffered  himself. 
He  hated  that  others  should  suffer,  and 


that  short  glance  had  shown  him  the 
face  of  the  little  nun,  no  longer  bright 
with  a  gentle  gaiety,  but  white  to 
ghastliness  in  the  dim  light  of  the  car- 
riage, the  hands  crushed  together  over 
the  little  black  book,  the  beautiful 
mouth  drawn  with  pain,  and  the  eyes 
looking,  not  at  the  young  Englishman, 
but  turned  from  him — past  him — out 
into  the  flying  night,  and  dark  with  a 
sort  of  anguish.  Her  companion  was 
bending  forward,  his  whole  being 
shaken,  profoundly  moved  with  some 
strong  emotion,  his  burning  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  face. 

In  the  other  corner  of  the  carriage 
Sister  Anna  gently  snored. 

"Oh,  my  G-od,"  cried  the  young  fel- 
low violently,  "you  can't  mean  it!  It's 
not  possible!  Oh,  I  know  they  say," 
he  went  on  incoherently,  "that  we 
Protestants  have  no  saints;  but  I  tell 
you  it  isn't  true.  You  are  my  saint— 
my  Saint  Ursula— my  Madonna— I 
worship  you.    I " 

"No,  no,  no,  monsieur!"  she  cried 
wildly.  "I  am  a  grievous  sinner— I  am 
no  saint.    I  beseech  you,  say  no  more." 

Aldricks  opened  the  window,  thrust 
his  head  out  into  the  night  air,  felt  the 
churning  rush  of  the  winds  upon  his 
forehead,  and  saw  the  shining  of  the 
southern  stars,  so  many,  so  bright,  so 
near  as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  some 
great  city  in  the  sky.  He  tried  to 
count  them,  but  their  numbers  dazzled 
his  eyes.  He  drew  up  the  window 
again  with  a  rattling  sound.  His  com- 
panions heeded  him  no  more  than  if  he 
had  been  a  lay  figure.  It  gave  him 
some  small  comfort  through  his  em- 
barrassment to  know  he  had  at  least 
not  added  to  theirs. 

"If  you  be  a  sinner,  may  all  the 
world  be  such!"  said  the  passionate 
voice.  "But  no,  sweetest,  you  are  my 
saint,  and  I  love  you!  I  tell  you  I  love 
you  with  my  whole  soul." 

He  laid  his  hands  upon  hers,  would 
have  drawn  her  to  him;  but  she  tore 
them  away,  and  shrank  from  him  with 
a  shuddering  moan. 

"Monsieur,  monsieur,  you  forget  I 
am  a  nun!" 

He  laughed  excitedly. 
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"A  nun  if  you  like,  dearest,  but  what 
does  that  signify?  You  are  a  woman 
first  of  all  and  the  sweetest  woman 
God  ever  made.  Ah!  Ursula,  Ursula," 
he  whispered,  "have  you  forgotten 
those  days  you  sat  beside  me  and 
nursed  me  when  I  was  ill.  those  nights 
when  I  grew  better,  and  we  watched 
the  moon  rise  at  sea?      You     and     I, 

alone,   dearest.    Always  you " 

She  cried  out  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  The  little  book 
slipped  unheeded  to  the  ground. 

'( Hi.  monsieur,  I  beseech  you,  have 

done!"  she  gasped.    "It  is  a   sin   most 

frightful.       I    am     a     nun— I     cannot 

ti." 

•Why  did  you  teach  me  to  love  you, 

Chen?"  he  cried  roughly. 

Her  hands  fell  down.  She  looked  at 
him  wildly  for  a  moment,  and  a  sob 
caught  at  her  throat. 

"Oh,  did  you  not  know,"  she  said  in 
strangely  still  tones,  "that  for  us  nuns 
there  is  no  other  love  but  the  love  of 
heaven?  Monsieur,  we  are  vowed 
apart    No  one     loves     us     otherwise. 

We— we— never " 

Her  voice  broke. 

"You  cannot  say  it.  he  cried  out 
triumphantly.  "Your  heart  is  too  true 
for  such  cruel  words.  Dearest,"  he 
went  on  beseechingly,  "why  will  you 
fight  against  fate?  Who  brought  us 
-••ther  on  the  steamer?  Who  put  it 
into  our  hearts  to  love  one  another  if 
it  was  not  God?  Our  love  is  no  sin. 
It  has  made  a  better  man  of  me  al- 
ready. Love  is  the  strongest,  purest 
thing  in  all  the  world." 

"Holy  Mother  of  God,  help  me!" 
moaned  the  little  nun. 
The  train  gave  a  sudden  shock. 
"I  have  well  slept,"  said  Sister  Anna, 
waking  up  and  rubbing  her  eyes. 
"Nous  sommes  arrives  &  Rome,  n'est- 
ce-pas?"  And  she  arose  with  cheerful 
alacrity  and  began  to  gather  her  pack- 
ages together.  "Merci,  monsieur, 
merci,  Ursula,  ma  soeur,  etes-vous 
prete?" 

They  were  in  Rome  now,  but  a  Rome 
hidden  out  of  sight  in  all  the  hideous 
prose  of  a  railway-station.  Immedi- 
ately there  followed  the  usual  bustle 


of  arrival,  the  cries  for  porters,  the 
struggle  to  secure  one.  Aldricks,  find- 
ing himself  the  only  member  of  the 
party  able  to  understand  Italian,  was 
glad  to  make  himself  of  some  use. 
The  young  Englishman  said  nothing, 
and  scarcely  appeared  conscious  of 
where  he  was.  He  bit  his  moustache, 
and  his  blue  eyes,  filled  with  a  dumb 
passion,  rested  continually  on  the  lit- 
tle nun.  She  stood  apart,  close  beside 
the  other  sister,  silent,  pale,  bewil- 
dered, with  bent  head. 

When  the  artist  eventually,  some 
few  minutes  later,  wished  these  trav- 
elling companions  good-bye  he  had 
the  thought  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
should  never  see  one  of  them  again. 
Fate,  however,  who  is  stronger  than 
most  men,  willed  otherwise.  It  was 
indeed  only  half  an  hour  later,  and 
while  waiting  for  his  own  luggage  at 
the  "Douane,"  wedged  in  near  the  wall 
by  a  mass  of  excited  persons,  that  he 
again  saw  the  young  Englishman  ap- 
proaching. He  came  working  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  a  paper  held 
tightly  in  his  hand,  and  scanning  the 
faces  eagerly  in  search  of  some  one. 
He  passed  Aldricks  with  a  blank  stare, 
too  intent  in  his  search  to  be  aware  of 
anything  else,  but  immediately  after- 
wards exclaimed,  "Thank  heaven,  I 
have  found  you!"  and  some  one  re- 
plied, "The  telegram  has  come,  mon- 
sieur?" 

"Yes— waiting  me  here.  But  not  the 
best  of  news.  My  father  is  still  alive, 
and  they  wire  me  to  come  on  at  once." 
''Ah!  how  glad  I  am  he  lives.  Mon- 
sieur will  yet  be  in  time  to  see  him." 
The  voice  of  the  little  nun  sounded 
faint  and  very  tired,  as  of  one  who  has 
come  out  of  a  sore  illness. 

For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke. 
Porters  were  seizing  upon  boxes,  pas- 
sengers exclaiming,  gesticulating,  mis- 
understanding, following  after  them. 
Then  he  broke  out  hoarsely.  "Ursula, 
I  can't  leave  you!  I  cannot— don't  ask 
me.  Look,  beloved!  I  love  you  so  well 
I  will  give  up  everything— my  father, 
my  country.  I  will  not  go  home;  and 
you,  dearest— you  will  leave  your  con- 
vent!   You " 
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She  flung  out  her  hands  wildly  with 
a  gesture  of  horror. 

"The  good  God  forbid!"  she  cried  sol- 
emnly. "Would  we  do  such  grievous 
sin?  Ah,  monsieur,  monsieur,  this  is 
not  love.  But,  no,  no;  you  did  not 
mean  it,"  she  said  soothingly,  a  sort  of 
divine  motherliness  coming  into  the 
sweet  voice.  "It  was  but  the  thought 
of  one  short  moment.  It  will  be  par- 
doned you.  Yes,  yes,  I  come"— this  to 
the  porter,  who  was  pointing  to  a 
small  hair-box  beside  him.  "Mon- 
sieur"—she  stood  before  him  with 
drooping  head  and  hands  clasped  be- 
low the  long  sleeves— "it  is  the  fare- 
well. I  have  sinned;  I  have  done  evil; 
I  will  repent  all  my  life.  I— I  will  pray 
ever  for  your  soul."  She  raised  her 
face  and  looked  up  at  him.  the  grey 
eyes  wide  open— a  long,  steadfast  look. 
Suddenly  her  beautiful  lips  trembled, 
and  before  he  could  stay  her  she  had 
bent  with  a  quick,  passionate  move- 
ment and  laid  them  on  his  hands. 
Then  she  turned,  waving  him  from  her 
with  all  her  slight  strength,  and  passed 
out  of  sight. 

Next  instant  Aldricks  saw  under  the 
light  of  the  vile  oil-lamp  the  face  of  his 
fellow-man.  Involuntarily  he  held  out 
his  hand  as  to  some  creature  in  deep 
distress,  and  the  other  mechanically 
grasped  it. 

"Hard  linos,"  muttered  Aldricks. 

"Oh,  d-damn  Rome!"  said  the  young 
Englishman  with  a  sob. 

"If  you  like,"  said  Aldricks;  "but 
don't  damn  doing  right." 

To  find  a  man  in  London  whose  ad- 
dress you  don't  know  is  about  as  dif- 
ficult a  matter  as  to  seek  a  needle  in  a 
haystack.  Aldricks  had  painfully 
made  proof  of  this  in  a  prolonged 
search  for  a  Capri  artist  friend,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  also  came  to  realize 
the  other  truism  that  the  chance  ac- 
quaintance turns  up  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places. 

It  was  in  London,  two  years  later- 
London  in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  the  early 
month  of  June,  when,  if  a  man  be  in 
good  heart  with  himself,  no  place  can 
be  pleasanter.    There  was  a  crowd  of 


carriages.  All  the  gay  world  was 
pluming  and  preening  itself  in  the  sun- 
shine that  lovely  afternoon.  Aldricks 
was  not  in  very  high  spirits;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  his  nature  leaned  more 
towards  melancholy  than  joyousness, 
and  he  was  sitting  under  the  trees  dig- 
ging round  holes  in  the  ground  with 
his  stick  and  wondering  what  other 
stone — figuratively  speaking— he  could 
upturn  to  find  his  lost  friend.  He  was 
not  quick  at  making  friends,  but  once 
he  did  he  hated  to  lose  sight  of  them, 
and  this  one  had  been  horribly  unfor- 
tunate of  late.  The  artist  feared  for 
him,  he  scarcely  knew  what.  It 
clashed  with  the  state  of  his  thoughts 
to  hear  a  young  man,  leaning  over  the 
railing  in  front  of  him,  exclaim  to  his 
companion:— 

"Awfully  lucky  dog,  that  young 
Berkely!    See  him  with  his  wife?" 

"And  who  may  young  Berkely  be?" 
inquired  the  other  languidly. 

"Berkely  of  Yorkshire.  Don't  you 
know  him?  The  iron  man's  son  who 
died  some  time  ago,  leaving  a  mint  of 
money;  the  elder  son  died  shortly  after- 
wards, and  this  fellow  came  into  it  all. 
Awfully  lucky  chap!" 

''And  what's  young  Berkely  done  to 
be  so  favored  of  the  gods?" 

"Nothing,  nothing  in  the  world.  He 
was  no  end  of  a  wild  young  fellow,  and 
sowed  his  wild  oats  out  in  Africa— any 
amount.  Seems  to  have  left  them  be- 
hind  him  though.  He  came  home 
when  his  father  lay  dying,  and  was 
awfully  glum  for  a  long  time  after; 
made  a  sort  of  recluse  of  himself,  don't 
you  know,  and  wouldn't  go  anywhere. 
But  now  he's  come  out  again  and 
lately  married  an  awfully  charming 
girl.  Lucky  dog!  Oh!  by  Jove,  there 
they  are!  See  that  carriage  coming 
up?" 

Aldricks  had  stopped  digging  holes  in 
the  ground,  and  was  glancing  before 
him  carelessly  enough.  Just  then 
there  was  a  block  or  carriages, 
and  one  drew  up  opposite  him. 
A  young  man  seated  in  it,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  with  an  extremely 
pretty  girl,  turned  his  head  leisurely, 
and  for  a  moment  their  eyes  met. 
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He  was  a  big  young  man.  sunburnt, 
with  a  fair  moustache,  and  dressed  in 
the  orthodox  frock-coat  and  tall  bat- 
one  very  much  like  a  thousand  others 
in  England,  and  seeming  in  the  gay 
sunlight  supremely  happy  and  content. 
But  suddenly  the  smile  died  out  of  his 
blue  eyes:  a  vague,  puzzled  look  of  rec- 
ognition came  in  its  place.  He  started, 
and  half  lifted  his  hand  to  his  hat. 

"Who  is  it.  Charlie?"  said  the  lovely 
girl  beside  him.    "Any  one  I  know'.'" 

"No,  Mabel,  no;  it's  only  a  man  I 
fancy  I've  mot  somewhere.  I  can't 
quite  think  where." 

The  carriage  moved  on.  Aldricks 
wondered  at  that  moment  if  they  had 
both  thought  of  the  little  nun. 

A.  II.  Bbgbib. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    FAMINE    IX    MY    GARDEN. 

A  frost  overnight,  and  in  the  morning 
a  thaw.  The  January  sun  so  bright  that 
the  poor  old  flies  come  out  and  bask  in 
company  on  the  ivy-bloom— the  veterans 
of  a  year,  content  in  the  evening  of  life 
io  sit  still  and  feel  warm  once  more. 
Will  you  laugh  at  me  if  I  say  that  there 
is  something  very  pathetic  in  this  last 
convention  of  the  little  creatures, 
doomed  to  die  to-night,  who  have  met 
together  "morituri,"  to  salute,  for  the 
last  time,  the  sun? 

How  few  they  are,  these  survivors  of 
the  countless  hosts  of  summer,  and  how 
feeble  they  look,  burly  blue-bottles  and 
"hoverers,"  with  big,  bulging  eyes,  as 
they  creep,  hand  over  hand,  on  to  the 
centre  of  the  tods  of  ivy-bloom  and  sit 
there— you  can  almost  hear  them  puffing 
and  wheezing  after  their  exertions— to 
thaw  their  half -numbed  limbs.  A  wasp, 
one  of  those  selected  by  Nature  to  out- 
live the  winter  and  found  new  colonies 
in  spring,  comes  upon  the  scene,  self- 
assertive  and  bad-mannered  as  usual. 
She  has  scented  the  aromatic  honey  In 
the  ivy  flowers,  and  is  making  the  most 
of  the  brief  time,  scrambling  greedily 
from  bunch  to  bunch,  and  upsetting  off 
each  the  poor  old  dozy  fly  that  was  sit- 


ting on  the  top,  thinking  out  the  end  of 
its  life.  How  unfeelingly  robust  the 
busy  insect  must  seem  to  those  melan- 
choly "centenarians"  of  a  twelvemonth, 
those  philosophic  invalids,  silently  sun- 
ning themselves  once  more  before  they 
die! 

Ivy-bloom  is  Nature's  last  rod-call  of 
the  flies.  To  it  muster  the  pattered 
remnants  of  great  armies  of  winged 
folk,  and  it  may  be  that  they  think  sum- 
mer has  begun  again,  and  looking  round 
and  seeing  that  every  tuft  of  flower  is 
occupied,  may  imagine  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  garden  is  just  as  full  of  their 
kinsmen  as  the  ivy  is,  and  as  the  garden 
used  to  be  when  the  sun  shone  every 
day.  And  who  knows?  Perhaps  these 
old  people  deceive  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  the  feebleness  which  they  feel 
all  over  is  only  "passing."  and  that  by 
and  by  they  will  be  just  ;is  they  used  to 
be,  u  lossy  in  coat  and  strong  on  the 
wing,  and— the  joy  of  it!— with  noble 
appetites  for  the  honey  of  flowers.  And 
dreaming  that  they  .-ire  going  to  be 
young  again  soon,  they  fall  asleep  in 
the  sunshine,  and  while  they  sleep  the 
merciful  frost  overtakes  them,  and  they 
dream  themselves  one  by  one  off  the 
ivy-bloom,  and  drop,  from  leaf  to  leaf, 
to  the  ground.  Only  the  wasp  is  left. 
She  has  filled  herself  up  to  the  neck, 
like  a  bottle,  with  honey,  and.  while 
there  was  still  light  to  see  by,  has  crept 
away  under  the  thick  ivy,  and  deep 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  thatch, 
where  her  folk  had  their  nest  this  year 
and  whence  next  year  she  will  come 
forth  to  start  her  own.  So  that  this 
self-assertive,  pushing  wasp  is  really, 
if  you  think  of  it,  an  assurance  of  com- 
ing spring.  Had  she,  like  the  old  flies, 
sat  still  and  got  frozen  when  the  sun 
went  down  behind  the  firs,  you  might 
have  said,  "There  is  an  end  of  it.  Win- 
ter is  coming  now."  But  the  wasp  has 
kept  herself  alive;  nothing  finite  or  con* 
elusive  has  happened;  she  is  there,  snug 
and  happy,  a  link  between  the  old  year 
and  a  new.  So  you  must  not  say 
"Finis;"  for  it  is  springtime  that  is  com- 
ing, not  winter.  The  wasp  knows  that. 
If  she  did  not  she  would  die  like  the 
hoverers  with  the  big  eyes  and  the  blue- 
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bottle  that  looks  so  stout,  but  is  really 
only  the  husk  of  a  fly.  So  think  as  well 
as  you  may  of  the  wasp.  For  she  is  a 
gracious  reminder  of  gentler  days  that 
are  coming,  days  that  are  good  for  the 
crocus  and  anemone,  and  when  the  sun 
will  shine  again  on  daffodil-trumpets 
for  the  bees  to  blow. 

And  next  morning  falling  snow,  and  a 
bitter  wind  from  the  north  that  whirls 
it  round  and  round  in  the  open  fields,  and 
drifts  it  up  in  the  lanes,  burying  the 
fieldmouse  in  his  winter  nest  in  the 
bank,  and,  to  the  great  bewilderment 
of  the  travelling  rabbits,  levelling  the 
ditches  with  the  road.  Follow  bunny's 
tracks  up  and  you  can  hardly  help 
laughing  when  you  see  what  happened 
when  he  got  to  the  snow-filled  ditch. 
How  deep  he  plumped  in  and  what  a 
fuss  he  made  in  getting  out!  Lucky  for 
Brer  Rabbit,  that  Brer  Fox  was  not 
lying  low,  or  there,  in  the  ditch,  would 
have  been  the  end  of  all  his  misbehav- 
ishness.  But  he  got  out  all  safe  and 
went  on,  and  here,  further  along,  you 
see  is  where  he  crossed  Into  tlie  hedge- 
row in  safety,  a  sheltered  comer  with  no 
treacherous  drift. 

And  the  snow  still  falls,  til]  it  has  cov- 
ered up  the  snowdrops  and  the  winter 
aconites  which  the  soft  mild  weather 
of  the  early  year  had  wheedled  into 
bloom,  and  goes  on  falling  till  every- 
thing has  been  made  beautiful.  The 
laurels  and  ivy  are  deeply  coped  with 
snow,  their  broad  leaves  hold  it  well, 
but  the  japonicas  are  only  outlined  in 
white.  The  yews,  drooping  long  feath- 
ers of  snow  to  the  ground,  are  beautiful 
beyond  words,  and  the  oak's  stiff 
branches,  straight-stretched  before  it, 
are  spangled  to  the  tips.  The  leaves  of 
the  box  and  barberry  are  every  one  of 
them  fringed  with  loveliest  lace,  and 
the  birch,  the  lady's  tree,  stands  like  a 
bride  in  her  veil.  The  firs  are  wonder- 
ful, weird,  and  fairy-tale-like— what 
might  not  easily  happen  at  Christmas 
time  in  a  forest  of  fir-trees!— and  beauti- 
ful above  all  are  the  great  elms,  like 
frozen  fountains.  Every  tree,  every 
shrub,  takes  the  snow  to  its  own  per- 
sonal adornment  as  it  will,  or  as  it  may, 
and   the  loveliness  is  such  that  those 


who  set  it  aright  feel  thankful  to  Pan. 
And  under  the  trees  lie  stretched  the 
levels  of  the  earth  bewitching,  in  the 
purity  of  white,  and  thus  in  his  ermine 
imperial  Winter  stands  confessed. 

But  alas  for  the  little  folk  of  my  gar- 
den! Under  a  few  trees,  yews  and 
cypresses,  Wellingtonias  and  deodars, 
tne  brown  earth  is  still  bare.  Here  the 
pheasants  scratch  and  the  squirrels 
make  hysteric  search  for  nuts— nuts 
buried  in  the  merry  autumn  days  when 
they  revelled  in  filberts  and  sunshine, 
and  the  cracking  of  shells  and  the  tap- 
ping of  tit  and  nuthatch  were  the  loud- 
est sounds  in  the  orchard;  when  black- 
bird and  thrush  and  rabbit  feasted  on 
fallen  fruit,  and  the  red  admirals  floated 
to  and  fro  among  the  dahlia  blooms  and 
sipped  the  juices  of  apple  and  pear  and 
plum,  and  tipsy  bumble-bees  lay  about 
among  the  flowers  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  the  linden-wine. 

Those  happy  days  of  warmth  and 
plenty  are  gone  for  a  while,  and  the 
present  is  all  snow  and  famine.  Puffed 
up  into  balls,  the  birds  sit  all  forlorn 
and  hungry  under  the  shrubs,  and  se- 
dately melancholy  the  pheasants  urge  a 
desperate  quest  for  food  underneath  the 
laurel  and  box  and  holly.  The  squirrel 
does  not  care  a  fig,  for  he  is  up  in  a 
silver  fir  eating  off  all  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  the  bullfinch  does  not 
mind,  for  the  buds  on  the  cherry-trees 
are  plump  and  without  number.  The 
rabbit  too,  though  perplexed,  is  not  dis- 
mayed, for  he  delves  his  way  up  out  of 
his  burrow  through  the  overlying  snow 
—his  exits  look  like  the  blow-holes  in 
the  ice  where  seals  come  up  to  breathe— 
and  issues  upon  a  grassless  world  it  is 
true,  but  with  "fine  confused  feeding" 
before  him— veronicas  and  violet  leaves, 
honesty,  sweet-williams,  all  sorts  of 
flower-garden  fare--and,  as  his  foot- 
prints in  the  morning  show,  frisks  about 
and  foots  it  f eatly  with  his  kind.  What 
distances  these  creatures  travel  in  a 
night!  coming  and  going  upon  their 
tracks  till  they  become  a  labyrinth,  and 
arriving  at  their  objective  points— the 
Brussel-sprouts  that  stand  up  like  little 
palm-trees  from  the  desert  white,  and 
the  large   round  heads  of  winter  cab- 
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base  duinplinged  over  with  snow— by 
such  oblique  approaches,  such  cautious 
circumbendibuses.  Perhaps  these  other 
footmarks,  round  pads,  live-toed,  that 
go  alongside  theirs  may  accouut  for 
Botne  of  the  rabbit's  circuitous  excur- 
sions and  sudden  alarums.  For  the  cats 
are  abroad  these  snowy  nights. 

But,  except  the  squirrel  and  the  bull- 
finch and  the  rabbit  and  the  mice,  that 
go  to  sleep  when  they  hud  it  cold,  all  the 
other  little  burghers  of  the  garden  are 
miserable.  So  relief-works  are  opened, 
uot  on  any  sliding-scale  of  misery,  or 
with  allowances  computed  by  promi- 
nence of  skeleton,  but  on  the  good  old 
blundering,  demoralizing,  principle  of 
Indiscriminate  charity.  And  it  does  not 
work  very  well;  for  there  is  the  spar- 
row. 

It  was  no  less  nor  worse  a  person  than 
Martin  Luther  who  said  the  -sparrow 
should  be  killed  wherever  found."  But 
this  is  no  time  to  talk  of  killing.  The 
snow  lies  a  foot  deep  on  the  ground,  and 
the  frost  rings  hard  to  the  foot  and 
means  to  last.  So  let  us  try  to  forget 
what  Luther  said— perhaps  in  his  haste 
—about  "the  bird  that  the  Hebrews 
called  tschirp."  But  they  have  to  be 
cheated,  outwitted,  circumvented,  and 
generally  bamboozled,  or  the  relief - 
works  would  be  a  mere  mockery  and  a 
farce.  For  as  soon  as  the  food  is 
thrown  down  the  sparrows  are  in  the 
middle  of  it.  and  not  eating,  as  other 
birds  do,  with  a  peck  and  a  start,  but 
gobbling,  ivolfing.  They  think  of  noth- 
ing else,  never  exchange  a  remark  with 
one  another  never  look  about  them,  but 
eat,  eat,  eat,  till  all  is  gone.  It  is  only 
then  that  the  blackbird  and  the  chaf- 
finch, who  have  been  all  along  aware 
that  a  meal  was  in  progress,  but  have 
hesitated  to  share  it,  come  timidly  for- 
ward, only  to  find  that  every  crumb  has 
been  swallowed.  The  new-comers  hop 
about  the  relief-works,  picking  up  un- 
considered atoms  here  and  there— it  is 
poor  gleaning  after  the  sparrow  has 
reaped— while  the  sparrows  sit  idly 
scratching  their  heads  or,  perched  in  the 
trees  around,  watch  for  the  reopening 
of  the  door.  At  the  first  sound  of  the 
handle  turning,  the  song-birds  and  the 


birds  of  beauty  are  off,  and  the  spar- 
rows are  back. 

So  it  goes  on  all  day.  You  can  no 
more  fill  a  sparrow  up  with  crumbs  than 
you  could  Jumbo  with  buns.  A  robin  is 
soon  satisfied,  and,  satisfied,  goes  away. 
A  sparrow  is  nothing  if  not  excessive. 
The  fat  boy  in  ''Pickwick"  might  preach 
temperance  to  it.  Like  time,  it  is  edaa 
rcrum  and  insatiable.  Besides,  it  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  good  taste  or  man- 
ners. It  has  neither  self-respect  nor 
gratitude.  So,  though  its  little  graceless 
necessities  must  be  duly  respected,  its 
excesses  of  appetite  may  be* becomingly, 
and  in  a  Christian  spirit,  outwitted. 

One  plan  is  to  mix  oatmeal  with  very 
fine  stale  crumbs  and  ostentatiously 
scatter  -it  about,  pretending  that  you  are 
sj treading  a  banquet,  on  as  many  sides 
of  the  house  as  possible  and  over  as 
much  ground  as  possible,  and  when 
the  sparrows  are  all  greedily  at  work 
at  the  scanty  provender  to  go  off  with 
a  basket  of  solid  provisions,  scraps  of 
fat,  heads  and  tails  of  fish,  broken 
bread,  sliced  apples,  bacon-rind  (and, 
reader,  if  you  are  cutting  it  off  for  the 
birds,  do  not  pare  it  too  close,  let  your 
knife  generously  slip  a  little),  maize, 
dog-biscuit,  everything  and  anything, 
and  dispose  of  it,  under  the  shrubs  and 
in  corners  where  you  see  the  birds  have 
been  scratching,  not  in  meagre  driblets, 
but  with  a  free  hand  in  a  few  places. 
Then  go  innocently  back  to  the  house, 
and  about  an  hour  later  have  more  oat- 
meal and  tiny  crumblets  scattered  with 
great  display  for  the  sparrows.  And 
thus  you  may  keep  "tschirp"  under  your 
windows,  quite  content,  thinking  he  has 
everything  to  himself,  while  far  away, 
out  of  ken  of  the  voracious  little  vaga- 
bond, the  birds  you  wish  to  serve  are 
keeping  themselves  alive  upon  ample 
and  varied  fare. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
country  sparrow  does  not  suffer  from 
"inclement"  skies.  It  does  not  matter 
to  wmat  "the  skies"  are  like;  its  food 
is  there  all  the  same.  With  other 
birds  the  case  is  vastly  different. 
They  are  literally  starving,  and  but 
for  your  relief-works  would  die.  As 
it     is.     many     do     die.     simply     from 
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timidity.  And  here  comes  in  the  only 
good  that  the  sparrows  do  in  times 
of  famine.  They  guide  the  shyer  and 
less  sophisticated  birds  to  the  food  that 
is  offered  them.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
sparrows  collected  upon  the  pathways 
and  snow-cleared  spaces,  the  blackbird 
and  thrush,  the  chaffinch  and  hedge- 
sparrow,  the  tits  and  nuthatches  might 
never  find  out  the  charity  provided. 

Robins  need  no  telling,  for  they  come 
at  once;  but  can  anything  be  more  pro- 
voking than  their  behavior?  They 
pick  up  a  tiny  crumb,  perk  their  tails, 
flick  their  wings,  attitudinize,  take 
fright  and  fly  away;  come  back  again 
for  another  tiny  crumb,  behave  ab- 
surdly again,  and  go  off.  Meanwhile 
the  sparrows  go  on  stuffing  without  a 
word,  or  even  a  look  for  anything  else 
but  the  food  before  them— "In  the  name 
of  the  Prophet— crumbs  /"  The  hedge- 
sparrows,  with  nervous  twitching  of 
wings,  hop  about  selecting  apparently 
the  tiniest  morsels  they  can  find.  The 
courtly  chaffinches  come  with  a  gay 
step,  chirping  to  each  other  to  give  and 
take  confidence,  but  eating  nothing, 
moving  obsequiously  out  of  the  way  of 
every  gluttonous  sparrow,  and  pecking 
only  with  apologies.  Suddenly  comes 
a  general  stampede.  A  blackbird,  deter- 
mined, come  what  may,  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  descends  upon  the  scene, 
picks  up  as  large  a  piece  as  it  can  see, 
and  flies,  with  a  nervous  squeak,  back 
into  the  shrubs,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  spends  its  time  in  being  chased  by, 
or  chasing,  another  blackbird. 

So,  reader,  you  who  love  the  birds  do 
not  bring  them  all  down  to  an  equal 
necessity  of  accepting  too  publicly  your 
outdoor  relief.  Do  not  insist  upon  their 
coming  to  the  doorstep  and  the  window  - 
sil  for  food.  Some  of  them  are  very  ner- 
vous and  sensitive— made  of  tender  stuff. 
They  shrink  from  the  common  feast, 
and,  until  the  pain  of  real  starvation 
beats  down  their  shyness,  will,  from  the 
shelter  of  the  shrubs,  piteously  watch 
the  robust  ones  dividing  your  alms 
among  them,  but  will  not,  these  small 
gentlefolk  in  feathers,  intrude  any  claim 
upon  your  charity.  So  pretend  that  you 
know     nothing     of     their     necessities. 


Affect  an  innocence  even  of  their 
haunts,  and,  out  of  your  own  good  taste, 
as  it  were,  do  not  urge  them  to  the 
ordeal  of  joining  .the  mob  before  your 
windows.  So  will  your  bounty  not  be 
a  misery  to  these  little  people.  Take 
your  benevolences  out  into  the  shrub- 
beries and  the  orchard,  and,  as  you  pass, 
scatter  the  saving  morsels  wherever 
they  may  most  quickly  catch  the  eye- 
under  the  bushes,  where  the  earth  is 
brown,  round  the  feet  of  the  trees, 
where  there  is  still  grass  green— and  the 
birds  that  you  love  best  will  eat  in 
peace,  gratefully  sharing  in  your 
largesse  now  sweetened  to  them  by  se- 
clusion. They  eat  not  as  paupers,  but 
as  the  little  neighbors  of  a  great  lord, 
each  of  them  in  its  own  home,  as  it 
were,  and  twice  thankful,  for  the  snow- 
tide  help,  and  for  their  own  escape  from 
the  sharp  discipline  of  public  charity. 

There  are  no  conditions  that  I  know  of 
that  give  the  looker-on  so  authentic  an 
insight  into  the  characters  of  birds  as 
their  behavior  during  the  famine.  Of 
the  sparrows  I  have  already  spoken. 
But  it  is  noble  to  see  the  robin  tourney 
at  him  and  peck  him  full  on  the  middle 
of  his  grey  skull;  to  see  the  hedge- 
sparrow  ruffle  itself  up,  and  hear  it 
with  a  squeak  tilt  straight  into  the  burly 
braggart;  to  see  the  tiny  marsh-tit,  its 
head-feathers  all  on  end  with  pluck, 
drive  at  him.  The  sparrow  seldom  re- 
taliates except  upon  his  own  kind. 
Even  the  polite  chaffinch,  always  ready 
to  give  place,  and  never  coming  for- 
ward without  a  "By  your  leave,"  gets 
out  of  patience  with  the  sparrow  and 
dabs  it  on  the  back  when  it  hustles  it. 
But  the  sparrow  has  a  fine  street-boy  sort 
of  revenge  upon  them  all,  and,  from  ob- 
servation, I  am  almost  certain  that  one 
trick  which  it  plays  is  deliberate.  The 
birds  are  all  feeding,  ten  or  twenty 
sparrows  to  one  of  any  other  kind,  and 
suddenly  they  rise  all  together. 
Whir-r-r  J  All  the  other  birds  are 
frightened  and  fly  to  long  distances  and 
there  wait  for  a  catastrophe  that  never 
occurs,  or  some  danger  to  pass  by  that 
never  threatened,  and  lo!  the  sparrows 
are  all  back  among  the  food  again. 
They  had  only  flown  up  into  the  tree 
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overhead  or  011  to  the  wall  behind,  and 
had  hardly  alighted  before  they  re- 
turned. But  the  other  birds  are  too  sin- 
cerely perturbed  to  come  back  for  a 
long  time;  some  of  them  never  come 
back  at  all. 

These  panics  among  the  sparrows  are 
so  causeless  and  so  advantageous  to 
themselves  that  I  am  convinced  they  are 
a  ruse.  A  blackbird  among  them  is  a 
nuisance;  he  bullies  them.  So  up  they 
get— ichir-r-r  /—and  where  is  the  black- 
bird? Gone  so  far  and  alarmed  so 
thoroughly  that  he  will  not  be  back  for 
an  hour  at  least.  But  the  sparrows  are 
all  there  again  within  five  seconds,  and 
going  on  with  the  crumbs  just  where 
they  left  off.  Dogs,  we  know,  practise 
this  "swike"  regularly  and  of  plan  pre- 
pense. One  dog  has  a  bone  which  the 
other  covets.  The  boneless  dog  sud- 
denly rushes  out  of  the  room  barking 
excitedly;  the  other  follows  him.  Back 
comes  first  dog  and  carries  off  the  bone. 
i: nter  second  dog.  Tableau.  Crows  do 
the  same  in  India.  A  kite  is  feasting, 
and  they  come  round  it.  There  is  a 
sudden  panic.  Up  starts  the  kite,  and 
to!  the  feast  is  gone  and  the  crows  with 
it.  The  same  trick,  I  believe,  from  ob- 
servation during  the  past  fortnight  of 
wintry  weather,  is  practised  every  day 
upon  the  more  timid  tenants  of  our  gar- 
dens by  ''the  bird  that  the  Hebrews  call 
tschirp." 

Next  to  the  sparrow,  the  most  interest- 
ing visitor  is  the  marsh-tit,  a  very 
common  little  bird,  but  by  most  people 
mistaken,  from  the  similarity  of  head- 
gear, for  the  "blackcap,"  which  is  only 
a  summer  visitor  and  does  not  stay 
with  us  in  winter.  This  tiny  bird  is 
very  fearless,  respecting  only  its  canni- 
bal cousin,  the  great  tit,  and,  if  it  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  get  the  bait,  disre- 
garding the  dangers  of  the  trap.  You 
may  catch  the  same  marsh-tit  over  and 
over  again,  the  little  captive  coming  and 
going  at  each  imprisonment  with  the 
same  cheery  little  cry.  It  perches  on 
the  food  with  an  impudent,  "Cliee-chee- 
fhpf!  I'm  small,  but  I  won't  be  sat 
upon!"  and  deliberately  picking  out  the 
largest  piece,  flies  off  with  it.  It  has 
hardly  Lrone  before  it  is  back.    "Chee- 


chcc-chec!"  and  away  again  with  the 
largest  crumb  it  can  find.  And  so  it  will 
go  on  as  long  as  any  food  large  enough 
to  be  worth  carrying  off  remains.  No 
naturalist  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
noticed  this  very  curious  and  interesting 
peculiarity  of  the  marsh-tit. 

Why  does  this  bird  carry  off  so  much 
food  that  it  does  not  want?  No  other 
English  bird  does  it.  The  crow  family, 
of  course,  will  hide  morsels  for  enjoy- 
ment later.  But  there  is  no  analogy 
here,  for  the  marsh-tit  has  not  the 
smallest  idea  where  it  puts  its  food  nor 
does  it  care  where  it  goes.  If  I  place  a 
dozen  large  crumbs  of  bread  upon  the 
birds'  table  outside  my  window,  a  single 
marsh-tit  will  carry  them  all  off  in  three 
minutes  or  less,  and  deposit  them  in 
twelve  different  places,  none  of  them 
ten  yards  away  from  the  table.  Its  only 
idea  is  to  secrete  as  much  as  it  can,  but 
where  it  secretes  it  does  not  matter  a 
tittle  to  the  tit.  One  piece  goes  into  the 
handle  of  the  ivy  basket,  the  next  into 
the  wistaria  over  my  window,  a  third 
into  the  laurel  hedge,  a  fourth  into  the 
holly  bush,  and  all  the  rest  into  a  great 
cigar-shaped  yew.  Into  this  yew-tree 
the  bird  drops  its  crumbs  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  it  were  a  safe  or  a 
money-box.  That  the  pieces  of  bread 
all  fall  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree 
makes  no  difference.  The  tit  has  got 
rid  of  the  piece;  that  is  enough  for  it. 
And  back  it  comes  for  some  more.  Its 
only  idea  is  to  get  all  the  food  it  can 
out  of  Bight.  "Clear  the  table"  is  its 
one  notion. 

Its  conduct  here  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  squirrel's,  which,  when  the  nuts  are 
falling,  carries  them  off  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  minute  by  the  hour  together.  If 
undisturbed  it  buries  them  as  near  the 
tree  as  possible,  in  a  flower-bed  or  in  the 
grass,  in  the  soft  edge  of  the  pathway, 
anywhere,  so  long  as  it  gets  the  nut 
underground.  What  does  it  do  it  for? 
Certainly  not  to  scratch  them  up  again. 
I  have  seen  (I  am  speaking  literally) 
two  or  three  squirrels  burying  nuts  by 
the  hundred  morning  after  morning  (my 
host  finds  that  it  does  not  pay  for  the 
cost  of  picking  to  send  filberts  to  Covent 
Garden,  and  so  they  lie  on  the  ground 
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by  bushels,  the  gardener  sweeping  them 
off  the  paths  into  heaps  under  the  trees) 
in  as  many  hundred  different  places,  all 
over  the  grass  in  front  of  the  summer- 
house  where  I  have  been  sitting  at 
work,  in  every  corner  of  the  orchard, 
but  all  at  random  or  fortuitously,  with- 
out any  plan  or  method.  They  are 
simply  in  hysterical  hurry  to  get  the 
nuts  out  of  sight.  That  the  squirrels 
ever  find  any  of  the  nuts  again,  except 
by  accident,  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  see 
them  every  day  searching  apparently 
for  them,  but  never  yet  have  I  seen  a 
squirrel  find  a  nut.  The  pheasants  and 
rabbits  unearth  them  frequently,  and 
then  the  squirrels  come  by  their  own 
again,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do 
not  believe  they  ever  find  by  themselves 
nuts  which  they  buried,  except  by  acci- 
dent. 

With  the  marsh-tit  it  is  exactly  the 
same.  So  long  as  it  has  removed  an 
atom  of  food  it  is  content;  what  becomes 
of  the  atom  does  not  concern  it  in  the 
least.  If  when  flying  away  with  it  the 
morsel  drops,  the  tit  does  not  pick  it  up, 
but  comes  back  for  another.  "As  well 
there  as  anywhere  else,"  it  says. 

It  is  particularly  fond  of  carrying  off 
maize.  Six  grains  a  minute  is  leisurely 
work  for  this  absurdly  active  little  bird. 
\<>\\-  it  is  a  large  hand  that  will  hold 
more  than  two  hundred  grains  of  maize, 
yet  that  one  tit  carries  off  a  handful  in 
an  hour  with  ease.  Half-a-dozen  of 
them,  therefore,  will  make  away  with 
enough  maize  in  an  hour  to  feed  as 
many  pheasants  for  a  day!  And  what 
do  the  tits  do  with  it?  They  are  very 
fond  of  pecking  out  the  softer  matter 
at  the  sprouting  end  of  the  grain.  Now, 
maize  is  a  very  awkward  shape  to  hold. 
and  the  consequence  is  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  grain  slips  out  of  their 
claws  at  the  first  peck,  and  drops  to  the 
ground.  Rut  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
marsh-tit  as  often  as  not  flies  off  with 
the  maize  with  no  intention  of  eating  It 
but  merely  of  hiding  it.  And  this  it  will 
do  anywhere,  in  an  ivy  stump,  a  crack 
in  a  wall,  a  fork  of  a  branch,  or  its 
favorite  "safe-deposit"  yew-tree.  The 
behavior  of  the  coal-tit  is  in  marked  con- 
( rast.    It  too  carries  off  food,  but  for  the 
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sole  purpose  of  eating  it,  and  though 
^  drops  again  and  again  it  pursues  and 
recovers  it,  often  finishing  on  the 
ground  the  meal  which  it  began  at  the 
top  of  the  tree.  The  squirrel  hides  food 
in  summer,  and  it  is  plausible  to  suppose 
that  it  does  so  to  eat  it  in  the  winter. 
But  why  should  the  marsh-tit  hide  food 
in  winter?  Surely  not  in  the  hope  of 
eating  it  in  summer.  The  point  is  a 
very  interesting  one  as  going  to  weaken 
the  "provident"  idea  of  the  squirrel's 
hoards. 

Another  point  that  has  perplexed 
naturalists  from  the  first  is,  in  minia- 
ture, raised  by  this  same  little  bird,  the 
marsh-tit. 

How  does  the  vulture  discover  its 
food?  is  a  question  periodically  asked, 
and  as  regularly  answered  with  a  "no- 
body knows."  Audubon,  for  instance, 
says  by  sight;  Waterton  says  by  smell; 
and  where  two  such  observers  disagree, 
it  is  not  likely  that  anybody  else  will 
venture  to  decide. 

But  how  do  our  English  tits  discover 
meat?  When  the  answer  to  my  query 
is  given  I  think  the  solution  of  the  vul- 
ture problem  will  also  have  been  found. 

Opposite  my  study-window,  I  fasten 
with  wire  a  bacon-rind  or  piece  of  fat 
on  to  the  posts  that  support  the  veran- 
dah, or  on  one  of  the  strands  of  wistaria 
that  stretch  across  from  post  to  post. 
In  either  case  the  meat  is  out  of  sight 
of  the  tits.  The  ground  is  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  birds,  for  it  is  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  crumbs.  But  what 
happens?  As  soon  as  I  come  in,  the 
other  birds,  disturbed  at  their  repast, 
return  to  the  crumbs,  but  the  tits 
go  straight  to  the  meat.  As  I  have  said, 
they  cannot  see  it.  And  even  if  they 
could  see  it,  what  would  a  strip  of 
bacon-rind  or  a  piece  of  fat  suggest  to  a 
tit  who  had  never  seen  such  an  object 
before?  Later  on,  noticing  the  tits  are 
enjoying  themselves,  the  sparrow's  keen 
eyes  are  turned  up  again  and  again  to 
see  what  it  is  that  the  others  are  eating. 
Curiosity  tempts  them  to  fly  up  and  ex- 
amine  the  morsels  which  excite  the  tit- 
mice to  such  enthusiasm,  but  they  can 
find  nothing  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep 
them  away  from  crumbs,  and  so  after 
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a  second's  perfunctory  survey  of  the 
surroundings  they  return  to  the  ground. 
Then  the  tits  come  back,  and  just  as 
with  the  vultures,  the  news  of  the 
"carcase"  spreads  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  to  travesty  Longfellow's 
lines:— 

Never  stoops  the  soaring  titmouse 
( )n  the  bacon-rind  or  suet, 
But  another  titmouse  watching 
Wonders  what  he's  got  and  follows, 
And  a  third  pursues  the  second, 
First  a  speck  and  then  a  titmouse 
Till  the  place  is  full  of  titmice. 

How  do  the  tits  find  out  the  meat? 
The  robin  seems  to  be  the  only  bird 
that  shares  the  faculty  with  them,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  distinctly  marks 
off  these  two  birds  as  carnivorous  and 
possessed  of  a  "meat-sense"  for  which 
our  own  senses  afford  no  better  expla- 
nation than  they  do  of  the  bee's  "honey- 
sense." 

Of  the  other  birds  who  come  to  the 
relief-works  near  the  house,  there  are 
none  with  very  marked  individuality  of 
behavior,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
disappointing.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
little  folk  at  food,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  accept  your  alms,  their 
complete  want  of  confidence  in  your 
intentions,  is  depressing.  Except  the 
hedge-sparrow  and  the  robin,  I  know 
none  that  really  gratify  you  by  their 
demeanor.  Before  you  are  down  in  the 
morning  all  kinds  of  birds,  as  the  foot- 
prints and  queer  marks  in  the  snow  re- 
veal to  you,  have  been  round  your  doors. 
Here  are  marks  to  fit  all  birds— jay, 
rook,  missel-thrush,  wood-pigeon,  haw- 
finch, jackdaw,  starling,  woodpecker. 
But  they  do  not  come  to  the  meal.  And 
where  are  the  yellow-hammers  and 
larks,  linnets  and  greenfinches,  wrens 
and  wagtails?  They  are  all  in  the  gar- 
den or  the  orchard  or  the  meadow  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  sad  is  the  fact  that  they 
come  up  in  the  early  morning  to  the 
house  and  lawn,  but  will  not  approach 
when  you  are  there  to  help  them. 

Yet,  if  you  take  the  food  further  away, 
behind  shrubberies  and  in  out-of-the- 
wav  corners  of  the  grounds,  the  news 


spreads  wonderfully  quickly  that  the 
almoner  has  been  abroad,  and  your 
chopped  up  fat  rolled  in  bread-crumbs 
and  pieces  of  crust  and  maize  are  all 
gone  when  you  next  go  out  with  a  fresh 
supply.  A  clean-swept  space  on  a 
frozen  pond  makes  an  excellent  feeding 
ground;  the  food  lies  there  conspicuous, 
and  you  can  often  get  a  good  view  of  a 
strange  visitor.  In  such  a  place  I  saw  a 
spotted  woodpecker  swallowing  fat- 
pills  and  helping  itself  about  on  the  ice 
with  both  tail  and  wing.  When  rising 
off  the  snow,  the  woodpeckers  strike  the 
snow  heavily  with  both  wings;  you  can 
count  toe  ten  quill-marks  witii  beautiful 
distinctness.  And  so,  too,  when  flying 
down  to  settle  on  the  snow,  you  can 
trace  the  long  scrape,  sometimes  for  a 
foot  or  more,  of  their  eight  or  nine  tail 
feathers. 

If  your  gardener  has  any  manure,  or 
leaf-mould  heaps  that  he  can  turn  over, 
any  collections  of  small  wood  for  kin- 
dling that  he  can  shift  the  position  of, 
the  starlings  would  be  very  grateful, 
and  when  they  have  finished  with  the 
insects  will  gladly  empty  egg-shells  of 
any  scraps  and  eat  soaked  dog-biscuits, 
which  are  filled  with  shredded  meat. 

Here,  too,  will  come  that  dearest  of 
birds,  the  wren.  What  a  little  Christian 
life  it  leads,  the  wee  retiring  bird,  and 
I  know  nothing  in  all  the  story  of  the 
famine  so  pretty  as  the  wren's  bright 
carol  of  gladness  for  a  meal  enjoyed. 
Sometimes  it  stops  eating  to  sing. 
This  may  be,  it  is  true,  only  a  war  song, 
a  challenge  to  some  other  wren  that  you 
cannot  see,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
The  canticle  is  sweet  and  repays  you 
for  the  other  apparently  ungrateful, 
and  certainly  unconfiding,  birds. 

Oddly  enough  too,  that  other  saint-like 
little  fowl,  the  hedge  "sparrow,"  as  it  is 
so  wrongly  called,  enchants  you  with 
snatches  of  song,  feeble  winter  versions 
of  spring  melody,  it  is  true,  but  very 
pretty,  while  it  is  all  agog  for  battle. 
The  pair  that  are  feeding  together— I 
know  no  other  bird  but  the  chaffinch 
that  is  so  regularly  seen  all  the  year 
round  in  pairs— become  aware  by  some 
bird's  free-masonry  of  the  approach 
of  a  third,  and  it  is  absurd  to  see  how 
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the  little  wings  twitch  and  the  tail  fans 
in  and  out,  till  all  its  feathers  are  in  a 
nervous  flurry,  and  then  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  appears,  down  goes  the  head, 
and  squeaking  in  a  high  key,  the  com- 
batants tilt  at  one  another.  The  robin, 
too,  that  "pious"  bird,  is  very  quarrel- 
some, and  it  exasperates  one  to  watch 
him  wasting  the  precious  hours  of  food 
in  hunting  another  hungry  robin  up  and 
down,  and  round  and  round,  till  the 
sparrows  have  cleared  the  board.  The 
blackbirds,  too,  are  very  annoying  in 
tne  way  that  they  snatch  up  a  lump  of 
bread  and  fly  off  with  it,  only  to  be 
chased  about  for  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing by  other  blackbirds,  while  a  spar- 
row makes  a  square  meal  off  the  morsel 
fallen  meanwhile  under  a  shrub.  But 
relentless  as  they  are  in  pursuit,  the 
curious  fact  is  that  they  seldom  fight. 
If  the  pursued  turns,  the  pursuer  stops, 
perks  up  his  tail,  and  being  promptly 
charged  by  the  other,  becomes  in  his 
turn  the  pursued.  But  woe  to  both 
when  the  missel-thrush  comes.  He  is 
pitiless  in  pursuit,  and  I  have  seen  them 
pass  my  window  time  after  time  in  the 
course  of  a  morning,  the  storm-cock 
hard  on  the  "heels"  of  the  blackbird. 
And  when  they  overtake  them  what 
happens?  For  myself,  as  I  have  often 
said  before,  I  believe  the  missel-thrush 
is  a  cannibal.  At  any  rate,  I  attribute 
some  of  the  dead  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  that  one  finds  about  the 
grounds,  to  his  cruel  beak.  He  watches 
for  birds  for  hours  at  a  time  like  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  attacks  them  like  one.  I 
have  often  stopped  a  chase  which  I 
knew  could  only  end  one  way. 

When  the  missel-thrushes  fight  they 
Lower  their  heads  and  utter  sharp, 
mouse-like  sounds  and,  inapplicable  as 
the  phrase  may  seem,  look  singularly 
snake-like.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
different  expressions  of  anger  among 
birds.  Some  I  have  already  referred 
to.  The  great  tit  makes  itself  long  aud 
thin,  raises  some  head  feathers,  and 
dashes  with  incredible  eUan  at  the  foe. 
The  marsh-tit  ruffles  up  all  the  head 
and  neck  feathers  till  it  looks  as  if  some 
very  little  bird  had  borrowed  a  bigger 
bird's  head.    The  robin  merely  flicks  its 


tail,  droops  its  wings,  and  "clicks." 
The  woodpecker,  as  I  saw  it  on  the  ice, 
where  it  was  at  a  disadvantage,  drew 
back  its  head  on  to  its  back  in  a  most 
surprising  way,  and  erected  all  its 
crest-feathers,  making  itself  really  a 
fearsome  and  reptilian  thing,  as  the 
starling,  who  had  no  malicious  inten- 
tions, seemed  to  think,  for  it  skipped  off 
nimbly  to  one  side  with  a  "Bless  my 
soul!  who'd  have  thought  it?"  sort  of 
expression  that  was  very  comic.  So 
reader,  though  I  was  disappointed  with 
the  birds,  and  would  have  been  glad  if 
they  would  have  trusted  us  all  a  little 
more,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  not  a  scrap 
of  food,  wherever  it  might  be  put,  was 
wasted. 

And  the  rabbits?  Basketfuls  of 
apples,  some  beginning  to  "go,"  some 
"going,"  and  some  already  "gone,"  were 
taken  from  the  apple  room,  and  the 
gardeners  culled  out  all  the  "waste" 
from  their  store  of  potatoes  and  parsnip, 
carrot  and  turnips,  and  one  particular 
place  in  the  orchard  was  spread  with 
Bunny's  viands;  and  after  the  snow  had 
lain  a  week  you  should  have  seen  the 
place!  It  was  trampled  as  hard  as  ice 
by  the  soft  feet  of  the  hungry  folk;  and 
in  this  way,  with  a  single  half-barrow 
load  of  mangolds,  a  compact  was  made 
with  Brer  Rabbit,  that  if  he  was  fed  in 
the  orchard  he  should  not  feed  himself 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  Brer  Rabbit 
faithfully  kept  the  compact. 

And  there  is  one  more  last  word  that 
must  be  said  for  the  sparrow— though 
the  skies  should  crack  our  pates,  let 
justice  be  done  even  to  the  sparrow— 
and  that  is  this,  that  they  are  models  of 
punctuality.  Do  you  suppose  you  could 
keep  a  sparrow  out  of  bed  by  asking 
him  to  sup  with  Lucullus?  Try,  and 
you  will  find  an  empty  place  at  your 
table  when  you  come  to  sit  down.  Nor 
Apician  delicacies,  nor  Gargantuan 
feasts  will  keep  "tschirp"  up  after  sun- 
set. It  does  not  matter  to  him  that 
there  is  no  sun  to  set.  If  it  has  not  set, 
it  ought  to  have  done  so,  and  he  is  off 
"to  bye-bye."  Crumbs  can  now  be 
thrown  out  fearlessly.  For  no  other 
bird  obeys  Phoebus  his  routine,  and  then 
the  feathered  things  whom  the  sparrow 
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has  robbed  and  hustled  all  day  triumph 
for  a  very  brief  space,  while  the  spar- 
rows are  quarrelling  for  places  in  their 
evergreen  dormitories.  But  soon  they, 
too,  go  off.  What  mysterious  mandate, 
unrecognizable  by  us.  tells  them  that 
the  lay"  is  done?  The  snow  illumi- 
nates  the  scene,  making  a  bright  twi- 
light of  its  own.  But  no.  Nature  has 
whispered,  "It  is  time  for  bed,  chil- 
dren." and  away  they  go,  some  noisy, 
some  quiet,  and  all  your  good  things 
are  left  to  be  eaten  in  the  morning. 
Phil  Robinson. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
LITERATURE   AND    Ml'SIC. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that  not  to  be 
able  to  sing  should  be  accounted  more 
disgraceful  than  not  to  be  able  to  read 
or  write.  If  he  had  said  that  every 
author  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  deal 
with  music  and  musical  subjects 
should  take  some  means  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  art,  he  would  have  said 
something  more  reasonable.  One  of 
our  leading  novelists  has  lately  de- 
clared that  he  does  not  know  one  note 
from  another,  and  what  is  more,  that 
he  cannot  be  taught.  The  frankness 
of  the  confession  is  commendable;  and 
one  can  only  regret  that  an  equally 
modest  avowal  of  ignorance,  wThere  ig- 
norance exists,  does  not  showr  itself 
more  generally  in  a  practical  w\ay.  It 
used  to  be  a  crying  complaint  with 
Wagner  that  by  nobody  was  he  so 
completely  misunderstood  as  by  his 
literary  admirers  who  wrote  rhapso- 
dies about  his  music.  A  glance 
through  the  fiction  and  general  litera- 
ture of  the  day  would  show  that  music, 
speaking  broadly,  fares  as  badly  at  the 
hands  of  our  English  writers  as  ever 
Wagner  fared  at  the  hands  of  his  eulo- 
gists. 

Nobody  is  to  blame  for  being  ig- 
norant of  the  technicalities  of  an  art 
which  he  has  not  learned:  but  every- 
body is  to  blame  who  wilfully  writes 


about  what  he  does  not  understand. 
Law  is  recognized  as  a  universal  snare 
for  the  novelist,  but  music  seems  al- 
most as  dangerous  as  law.  In  their 
allusions  to  the  musical  art  our  nov- 
elists commit  the  most  amazing  blun- 
ders with  the  most  serene  conscience, 
blunders  of  which  any  schoolgirl 
would  be  ashamed,  and  from  which  no 
more  trouble  than  is  necessary  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  a  dictionary  of  mu- 
sic might  have  saved  them.  One  nov- 
elist, for  example,  makes  his  hero  a 
soprano;  another  pictures  a  Scottish 
Highlander  sitting  on  the  roadside 
singing  a  Jacobite  song  and  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  bagpipe.  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford  lias  ascribed  "La 
Favorita"  to  Verdi,  a  feat  paralleled 
by  Mr.  Black  in  setting  a  lady  down 
t<>  a  piano  to  play  Beethoven's  "Fare- 
well." a  composition  unknown  to  tnat 
musician's  many  admirers.  Mr.  Black 
has  again  dist  inguished  himself  by  de- 
scribing one  of  his  heroines  as  playing 
an  unheard  of  and  impossible  sonata 
of  Mozart's  in  A  sharp  major.  One  of 
the  early  popes  stigmatized  the  inno- 
cent scale  of  C  major  as  lascivious, 
and  banished  it  from  the  music  of  the 
Church.  One  can  understand  Mr. 
Black's  key  of  A  sharp  major  being 
placed  on  the  index  expurgatorius  of 
the  musician,  for  the  ten  sharps  which 
would  be  required  to  make  up  its  sig- 
nature would  frighten  a  Diabolus 
among  piano  players.  Even  Charles 
Reade,  who  really  did  know  something 
about  music,  at  any  rate  about  old  vio- 
lins, was  on  dangerous  ground  when 
he  ventured  on  details  of  musical  tech- 
nique. In  "Peg  Woffington,"  for  ex- 
ample, he  makes  the  famous  actress 
whistle  a  quick  movement  upon  a  huge 
paste  ring,  and  then  tells  how  Mr.  Cib- 
ber  was  confounded  by  "this  sparkling 
adagio."  No  winder  Mr.  Cibber  was 
confounded;  a  quick  movement  which 
is  at  the  same  time  an  adagio  is  enougn 
to  confound  anybody.  Nor  are  En- 
glishmen the  only  offenders.  Victor 
Hugo  in  "Les  Miserables,"  has  three 
violins  and  a  flute  playing  some  of 
Haydn's  quartets  at  a  wedding.  The 
combination   is   curious  enough   in   all 
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conscience,  and  certainly  Haydn  never 
wrote  for  any  such  quartet  of  instru- 
ments. Aristotle  held  that  the  moral 
effect  of  a  flute  is  bad  and  exciting; 
what  it  might  be  when  combined  with 
three  violins  we  can  only  guess. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold,  but  they  are  not  the 
proper  business  of  this  paper,  which  is 
really  to  consider  the  attitude  of  some 
of  our  leading  authors  towards  music, 
their  knowledge  of  it,  their  tastes, 
whims,  antipathies.  Alphonse  Daudet 
has  told  us  that,  generally  speaking, 
literary  people  have  a  horror  of  music. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
they  should,  unless  the  music  comes 
from  the  street  or  from  their  next  door 
neighbor,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
excused  for  sharing  the  opinion  of 
Gautier  that  music  makes  the  most 
disagreeable  of  noises.  It  is  true  that 
in  certain  circumstances  there  may  be 
grounds  for  some  variance  between 
music  and  letters,  between  Hortensio 
the  musician  and  Lucentio  the  philoso- 
pher. Hortensio  wanted  to  put  his 
fiddle  first  and  the  lecture  afterwards; 
Lucentio  desired  to  have  the  harmony 
only  between  the  pauses  of  his  read- 
ing. If  one  could  have  the  music  al- 
ways at  the  pauses  there  might  be  less 
objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  literary 
workers;  but  unhappily  the  conditions 
of  modern  life  seldom  permit  of  such 
a  nice  arrangement,  and  too  often  di- 
vine Cecilia  comes,  not  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast,  but  to  incite  it  to 
further  deeds  of  savagery.  However, 
that  again  is  not  our  story  now. 

Probably  no  celebrated  writer  has 
shown  a  more  intelligent  interest  in 
music  than  De  Quincey,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  has  made  several  curious 
slips  in  the  course  of  his  various  incur- 
sions on  the  subject.  In  his  childhood 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  old 
English  glees  and  madrigals,  with  the 
concertos  of  Corelli,  and  with  a  few 
selections  from  Jomelli  and  Cimarosa 
which  far  more  profoundly  affected 
him.  In  his  autobiography  he  tells  us 
that  he  had  long  been  familiar  with 
Handel  through  the  famous  chorus- 
singers  of  Lancashire,  who  continually 


brought  forward  at  the  churches  the 
most  effective  parts  from  his  chief  ora- 
torios. Mozart  was  yet  to  come,  for, 
except  perhaps  at  the  Opera  in  London, 
his  music  even  at  this  time  was  most 
imperfectly  known  in  England.  But 
De  Quincey's  favorite  seems  to  have 
been  Cherubini,  that  dreary  old  ped- 
ant who  for  so  many  years  ruled  the 
destinies  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
Guardian  B.,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  a  horse  which  the  music  of  the 
French  master  irritated  to  madness, 
and  which,  if  anybody  then  mounted 
him,  would  seek  relief  to  his  wounded 
feelings  in  kicking  violently  for  an 
hour.  The  effect  on  De  Quincey  was 
totally  different  when,  at  the  house  of 
this  same  guardian,  he  heard  a  long 
canon  of  Cherubini's.  "It  was  sung 
by  four  male  voices,  and  rose  into  a 
region  of  thrilling  passion,  such  as  my 
heart  had  always  dimly  craved  and 
hungered  after,  but  which  now  first 
interpreted  itself  as  a  physical  possi- 
bility to  my  ear."  And  yet  who  thinks 
of  listening  to  Cherubini  in  these  days? 
De  Quincey  would  have  had  scant  re- 
spect for  the  musical  sympathies  of 
Scott  and  Burns  in  their  circumscribed 
liking  for  the  national  airs  of  their 
country.  A  song,  an  air,  a  tune, — how, 
he  exclaims,  could  that  by  possibility 
offer  a  field  of  compass  sufficient  for 
the  development  of  great  musical  ef- 
fects? A  hunting-box  and  a  park- 
lodge  may  have  a  forest  grace  and  the 
beauty  of  appropriateness;  but  what 
if  a  man  should  match  such  a  bauble 
against  the  Pantheon,  or  against  the 
ministers  of  York  and  Strasburg?  In 
short,  the  conclusion  of  De  Quincey  is 
this,  that  the  man  who  finds  the  maxi- 
mum of  his  musical  gratification  in  a 
song  may  be  assured,  by  this  one  fact, 
that  his  sensibility  is  rude  and  unde- 
veloped. Yet  exactly  upon  this  level 
was  the  ordinary  state  of  musical  feel- 
ing throughout  England  at  that  time. 

De  Quincey's  own  tastes  in  music 
were  at  any  rate  sufficiently  catholic. 
In  "The  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater"  he  tells  of  his  going  to  the  Ital- 
ian Opera  to  hear  Grassini  when 
choke-full  of  laudanum;  and  he  used  to 
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say,  during  his  last  years  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  if  ever  again  he  visited  the 
metropolis  he  hoped  to  renew  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  opera. 
The  "clamorous  instruments  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  violins"  in  most  orches- 
tras he  did  not  like,  but  the  orchestra 
at  the  opera  was  distinguished  "by  its 
sweet  and  melodious  grandeur"  from 
all  English  orchestras.  In  these  days 
most  people  would  not  mind  the 
tyranny  of  the  violins  if  only  the  clam- 
orous instruments  could  be  silenced. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of 
De  Quincey's  musical  leanings  from 
the  pen  of  the  Reverend  Francis  Jacox 
in  Dr.  Japp's  "Life."  "Fond  as  he  was 
of  music."  says  Mr.  Jacox,  speaking  of 
the  time  at  Lasswade,  "he  was  not 
often  in  the  room  while  the  two 
younger  of  his  daughters  sang  or 
played  during  my  stay,  but  be  was  a 
good  listener  for  all  that  in  his  den 
down-stairs,  and  would  comment  upon 
his  favorites  among  their  pieces  when 
he  joined  us.  Devout  was  his  rever- 
ence for  Beethoven.  Mendelssohn  he 
had  not  as  yet  come  really  to  admire; 
not  even  the  'Songs  without  Words' 
seemed  to  come  home  to  his  heart. 
Bellini  was  so  far  a  favorite  with  him 
that  he  often  asked  his  daughters, 
Florence  and  Emily,  to  give  him  the 
well-worn  'Den  Conte,' nor  would  he  tire 
of  gems  from  'Don  Giovanni,'  or  of 
'Questo  simplice,'  or  of  such  time- 
tried  strains  as  'Time  hath  not 
turned,'  'Oh  lovely  peace,'  'By  limpid 
streams,'  etc." 

That  De  Quincey  had  not  come  to 
admire  Mendelssohn  we  may  readily 
believe,  not  only  from  the  unsym- 
pathetic way  in  which  he  has  dealt 
with  that  composer  s  music,  but  from 
the  various  errors  into  which  he  has 
fallen  regarding  both  it  and  the  mas- 
ter himself.  It  was  perhaps  a  small 
matter  that  he  should  attribute  the 
oratorio  of  "Saint  Paul"  to  Spohr;  but 
how  are  we  to  excuse  him  for  making 
Mendelssohn  a  worshipper  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  mistaking  his  grandfather, 
the  famous  philosopher,  for  his  father? 
After  this,  the  admirers  of  Mendels- 
sohn are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  dis- 


turbed by  De  Quincey's  assertion  that 
the  music  to  "Antigone"  was  horribly 
bad,  and  that  in  any  revival  of  the  play 
the  chorus  had  better  sing  the  hun- 
dredth psalm.  Nor  are  these  his  only 
blunders.  We  have  seen  how  he  ad- 
mired Beethoven;  what  does  he  mean 
by  this?  "Let,"  he  says,  "any  person 
of  musical  sensibility  listen  to  the  ex- 
quisite music  composed  by  Beethoven 
as  an  opening  for  Burger's  "Leonore," 
the  running  idea  of  which  is  the  tri- 
umphal return  of  a  crusading  host, 
decorated  with  laurels  and  with  palms, 
within  the  gates  of  their  native  city, 
and  say  whether  the  presiding  feeling 
in  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous  festiv- 
ity be  not,  by  infinite  degrees,  tran- 
scendent to  anything  so  vulgar  as 
hilarity."  De  Quincey  was  an  adept 
at  reading  pictures  into  music,— wit- 
ness his  fine  description  of  the  opening 
of  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem  in 
"The  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater" 

and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  one  cannot  make  out  to  what 
work  of  Beethoven's  he  refers  in  this 
quotation.  The  only  "Leonore"  by 
Beethoven,  except  the  music  to  *'t  i- 
delio"  with  the  "Leonore"  overtures, 
is  the  music  to  Dunker's  drama,  "Lee- 
nore  Prohaska,"  for  which  no  overture 
seems  to  have  been  written,  and  which, 
in  any  case,  was  not  published  in  De 
Quincey's  time.  Beethoven  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Burger's 
"Leonore."  It  is  evidently  another  in- 
stance of  De  Quincey's  inaccuracy  in 
details;  but  he  must  have  had  some 
work  of  Beethoven's  in  his  mind,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
it  was. 

Doctor  Johnson's  views  on  music  are 
tolerably  well  known.  Of  musicians 
as  a  class  he  seems  to  have  thought  as 
little  as  he  thought  of  actors,  though 
he  never  went  so  far  as  Carlyle  in  de- 
scribing them  as  "a  sort  of  windbaggy 
people."  The  pursuit  of  music,  accord- 
ing to  his  idea,  was  "a  method  of  em- 
ploying the  mind  without  the  labor  of 
thinking  at  all,  and  with  some  ap- 
plause from  a  man's  self."  Yet  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  the  practice  of 
music  in  certain  of  its  departments  in- 
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volved  something  quite  as  arduous  in 
its  way  as  the  labor  of  thinking.    The 
playing  of  the  fiddle,  for  example,  he 
held  to  be  an  exceptionally  meritorious 
performance.    In  all   other   things   we 
can  do  something  at  first.      Any  man 
will  forge  a  bar  of  iron  if  you  give 
him  a  hammer,  not  so  well  as  a  smith 
certainly,    but  still   tolerably.    A   man 
will  saw  a  piece  of  wood  and  make  a 
box,   though   a  clumsy  one;   but  give 
him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle-stick,  and  he 
can   do  nothing.       Whether     Johnson 
himself  had  ever  tried  the  fiddle,  it  is 
impossible   to    say.       He   admitted   to 
Boswell  that  he  once  bought  a  flageo- 
let, but  never  made  out  a  tune,  which 
was  perhaps  just  as  well,  in  view  of 
his  statement  that,  "if  he  had  learned 
music  he  should  have  been  afraid  he 
would  have  done     nothing     else     but 
play."    As  a   matter  of  fact  Johnson 
had  no  musical  sense  whatever;  and 
as  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art,   we 
have  the  assurance  of     Boswell     that 
this  extended  no  further  than     being 
able  to  tell  a  drum  from  a  trumpet  and 
a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar.    It  is  true  we 
have  the  statement  of  Barney,  the  his- 
torian of  music,  that  Johnson,  not  six 
months  before  his  death,  had  asked  to 
be  taught  "at  least  the     alphabet     of 
your  language."      But  neither  Barney 
nor  any  one  else  could  have  made  any- 
thing of  the  man  who  had     declared 
that  music  excited  in  his  mind  no  ideas, 
and  hindered  him  from  contemplating 
his  own.    Even  the  one    partiality    of 
Johnson  is  almost  an  argument  against 
his  musical  taste;  for  the  man  who  pro- 
claims his   fondness   for   the   bagpipe 
and  makes  a  habit  of  standing  with  his 
ear  close  to  the  great  drone  must  be 
hopeless  in  a  musical  sense.      Sydney 
Smith  thought  one  might  as  well  speak 
of  playing  on  an  iron  foundry    as    of 
playing  on  the  bagpipe,     and     Leigh 
Hunt's  idea  of  martyrdom  was  to  be 
tied  to  a  stake  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  a  stout-lunged  piper.    Yet  Johnson 
could  take  the  warlike  instrument  close 
tQ  his  ear  without  wincing.       "I  told 
him,"  said  Boswell  on     one     occasion, 
"that  it  [music]  affected  me  to  such  a 
degree  as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves 


painfully,  producing  in  my  mind  alter- 
nate sensations  of  pathetic  dejection, 
so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears,  and 
of  daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was  in- 
clined to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  battle."  "Sir,"  was  the  answer,  "I 
should  never  hear  it  if  it  made  me  such 
a  fool." 

Goethe  seems  to  have  been  as  little 
qualified  for  music  as  Johnson,  but  he, 
too,  had  some  desire  to  acquire  the  new 
sense.      Every  morning  in  the  autumn 
of  1830  he  had  a  music  lesson  of  an  ad- 
vanced kind  from  Mendelssohn.      The 
composer  would  play  to  him     for    an 
hour  pieces  by  all  the  great  masters  in 
chronological  order,  and  then  explain 
what  each  master  had  done  to  further 
the  art.    All  the  time,  as  we  read,  he 
would  sit  in  a  dark  corner,  like  a  Jupi- 
ter Tonans,  with  his  old  eyes  flashing 
fire.    At  first  he  would  not  venture  on 
Beethoven  at  all.    But  when  Mendels- 
sohn declared  he  could  not  help  it.  and 
played  the  first  movement  of    the     0 
minor  Symphony,  he  remarked:    "That 
causes  no  emotion;  it  is  only  astonish- 
ing and  grandiose;"  and  then,     again, 
after  muttering  away   to  himself,   he 
observed:    "That  is  very  grand,  quite 
wild,  enough  to  bring  the  house  about 
one's  ears;  and  what  must  it  be  when 
all  the  people  [that    is,     the    full    or- 
chestra] are  playing  it  at  once."    Here 
was  quite  a  new  style  of  criticism.    In 
truth  Goethe  ought  to  have  been  more 
musical  than  he  was,  for  his  intimate 
relations  with  Zelter,     a    professional 
musician  of  some  note,  brought     him 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  art.    At 
the  most,  however,  he  was  interested 
only  in  the  scientific  and  philosophical 
side  of  music,  and  had  nothing  of  that 
passion  for  it  which  he  had  for  paint- 
ing and  plastic  art.    In  his  old  age  he 
seems  to  have  lost  any  regard  for     it 
which  he  may  at  one  time  have  had; 
"Music,"  he  wrote  to  Zelter,  "which  is 
your  life,  is  almost  completely  vanish- 
ing from  my  unpractical  sense."    The 
position  of  Goethe's  great  disciple,  Car- 
lyle,  was  pretty  much  the  same.    One 
can  hardly  imagine  Carlyle  sitting  out 
a  concert  with  patience,  and  we  know 
how  he  used  to  deal  with    the   organ- 
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grinders.  Yet  he  lias  written  about 
music  sympathetically  enough  in  one  or 
two  places.  In  his  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship,"  for  example,  he  says:  "The 
meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  is 
there  that  in  logical  words  can  express 
the  effect  music  has  on  us?  A  kind 
of  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech, 
which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  in- 
finite and  lets  us  for  a  moment  gaze 
into  that."  Perhaps  nothing  finer  than 
this  was  ever  said  about  music,  but  we 
are  not  necessarily  to  take  it  as  Car- 
lyle's  own  personal  feeling.  He,  at  any 
rate,  had  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  music  which  was  entertained  by 
that  other  master  of  his.  Jean  Paul 
Riehter,  who,  indeed,  wrote  about  it  as 
but  few  other  men  have  written. 
Afu«r  he  became  blind  it  was  his  great- 
KHirce  of  comfort  Schumann 
revered  him  and  averred  that  he 
learned  more  from  him  than  from  his 
music-master.  It  is  said  that  before  he 
met  Clara  Wieck,  the  composer  was 
engaged  to  a  lady  whom  he  discarded 
because  her  enthusiasm  for  Jean  Paul 
was  not  red-hot  like  his  own:  but  that 
story  is  at  least  doubtful. 

's  musical  qualifications,  or 
rather  his  lack  of  them,  are  set  forth 
in  no  uncertain  manner  in  his  frag- 
ment of  autobiography.  His  mother 
was  anxious  that  all  her  children 
should  at  least  learn  psalmody,  but  the 
incurable  defects  of  young  Walter's 
voice  and  ear  soon  drove  the  teacher 
to  despair.  The  good  man  would  never 
allow  that  his  pupil  was  in  the  same 
position  as  Elia  with  regard  to  a  musi- 
cal ear,  out  contended  that  if  Scott  did 
not  understand  music  it  was  because 
he  did  not  choose  to  learn  it.  This 
view  of  the  question  is,  however, 
rather  shaken  by  the  story  told  or 
Lady  Cumming,  one  of  Mr.  Scott's 
neighbors  in  George's  Square.  When 
the  music-master  was  attending  his 
pupils.  Lady  Cumming  sent  to  beg  that 
the  boys  might  not  all  be  flogged  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  hour,  as,  though  she 
had  no  doubt  the  punishment  was  de- 
served, the  noise  of  the  concord  was 
really  dreadful.  If  Landor  had  only 
known  this  it  might  have  saved   him 


froni  making  the  foolish  assertion,  af- 
terwards ridiculed  by  Lockhart.  that 
Scott  had  composed  and  sung  a  cer- 
tain triumphal  song.  Scott  never  sang 
a  song  in  his  life,  says  Lockhart.  and 
nobody  has  ever  wished  to  gainsay 
him. 

But  although  Scott  was  thus  totally 
deficient  in  the  matter  of  voice  and  ear, 
he  was  not  without  some  taste  in  mu- 
sic. Like  Mackenzie's  Montauban  he 
had  a  keen  relish  for  the  songs  of  his 
native  land,  because  in  them  there  was 
a  simplicity  and  an  expression  which 
he  could  understand.  Few  things,  he 
has  himself  said,  delighted  him  more 
than  a  simple  tune  sung  with  feeling, 
notwithstanding  that  even  this  pitch  of 
musical  taste  bad  only  been  gained  by 
attention  and  habit,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
his  feeling  of  the  words  being  associ- 
ated witli  the  tune.  "I  cannot  bear," 
he  wrote,  "to  hear  a  young  person  sing 
without  feeling  and  expression  suited 
to  the  song.  I  cannot  bear  a  voice  that 
has  no  more  life  in  it  than  a  pianoforte 
or  a  bugle-horn."  He  liked  to  hear  his 
daughters  sing  an  old  song,  or  one  of 
his  own  lyrics;  but,  as  Lockhart  tells 
us.  if  the  singer  appeared  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  her  ballad,  he  was  not  at  all 
critical  of  the  technical  execution.  He 
followed  the  ancient  melodies  which 
Mrs.  Lockhart  sang  to  her  harp,  al- 
most, in  Mr.  Adolphus's  words,  as  if 
joining  in  an  act  of  religion.  To  other 
musical  performers  he  was  a  dutiful 
and  sometimes  a  pleased  listener.  He 
speaks  in  his  diary  of  having  enjoyed 
the  splendid  treat  of  hearing  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright  sing  her  own  music:  "No 
forced  vagaries  of  the  voice,  no  ca- 
prices of  tone,  but  all  telling  upon  and 
increasing  the  feeling  the  words  re- 
quire. This  is  'marrying  music  to  im- 
mortal verse.'  Most  people  place  them 
on  separate  maintenance."  Classical 
and  mere  abstract  music  always  failed 
to  appeal  to  him.  When  some  young 
ladies  give  him  pretty  music  of  this 
kind  he  has  nothing  to  say  for  it,  ex- 
cept to  declare  again  that  he  does  not 
know  and  cannot  utter  a  note,  and  that 
complicated  harmonies  are  to  him  but 
a  battle  of  confused  though     pleasing 
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sounds.  He  repeats,  with  evident  glee, 
the  story  of  Mozart  dissuading  Michael 
Kelly  from  devoting  himself  to  the  dry 
and  abstract  study  of  counterpoint  to 
the  neglect  of  melody.  For  his  own 
part,  as  he  admits  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, whenever  detected,  in  spite  of  his 
snuff-box,  with  closed  eyes  during 
some  piece  of  abstruse  harmony  he  re- 
nounced his  former  apologies,  and 
boldly  avowed,  with  Oongreve's  Jer- 
emy, that  although  he  had  a  reasonable 
ear  for  a  jig,  your  cantatas  gave  him 
the  spleen.  The  psalmody  which  he 
could  not  perform  himself,  he  liked  to 
hear  others  perform;  only,  if  it  was 
Scotch  psalmody  he  thought  it  best  to 
have  it,  as  one  should  have  the  bagpipe, 
at  a  distance:  "The  grunt  and  the 
snivel  and  the  whine  and  the  scream 
should  all  be  blended  in  that  deep  and 
distant  sound,  which,  rising  and  fall- 
ing like  the  iEolian  harp,  may  have 
some  title  to  be  called  the  praise  of  our 
Maker." 

There  is  a  curious  story,  told  by  Scott 
himself,  which  shows  that  if,  like 
Johnson,  he  could  make  nothing  of  the 
violin  practically,  he  was  not  altogether 
unsuccessful  theoretically.  Being  en- 
gaged in  a  legal  case  where  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  fiddle  had  been  imposed 
upon  as  to  its  value,  Scott  found  it  nec- 
essary to  prepare  himself  by  reading 
everything  about  fiddles  that  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on;  and  having  got  the 
name  of  Stradivarius,  Amati,  and  other 
noted  makers  glibly  on  his  tongue,  he 
went  swimmingly  through  his  case. 
Not  long  after  this  he  was  dining  with 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  only 
two  subjects  upon  which  he  could  talk, 
hunting  and  music.  Having  exhausted 
hunting  Scott  somewhat  rashly  brought 
forward  his  lately  acquired  learning  in 
fiddles.  The  duke  grew  quite  animated, 
and  presently  a  whisper  to  the  butler 
ushered  in  half-a-dozen  tall  footmen, 
each  bearing  a  fiddle  case.  Scott 
found  his  knowledge  brought  to  no  less 
trying  a  test  than  that  of  telling  by  the 
tone  of  each  fiddle,  as  the  duke  played 
it,  by  what  artist  it  was  made.  "By 
guessing  and  management,"  says  he, 
"I  got  on  pretty  well  till  we  were,  to 


my  great  relief,  summoned  to  coffee." 
The  expert  in  violins  has  often  been 
set  down  as  an  impostor,  but  probably 
few  of  Scott's  readers  have  thought  of 
him  as  figuring  in  that  character! 

Burns's  tastes  in  music  were  pretty 
much  those  of  Scott.  Moore's  dog- 
matic assertion  that  he  was  wholly  un- 
skilled in  music  is  not  true.  He  cer- 
tainly had  an  ear  for  music;  and  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  sister,  Mrs.  Begg,  he 
could  read  quite  readily  from  notation. 
It  is  true  we  have  his  own  declaration 
to  George  Thomson  that  his  preten- 
sions to  musical  taste  were  "merely  a 
few  of  nature's  instincts,  untaught  and 
untutored  by  art."  Many  musical  com- 
positions, "particularly  where  much  of 
the  merit  lies  in  counterpoint,"  affected 
his  ear  no  otherwise  than  such  things 
affected  the  ear  of  John  Stirling;  they 
were  merely  "melodious  din."  But 
then  he  made  amends,  in  the  way  that 
Scott  did,  by  admiring  what  the  con- 
noisseurs decried;  in  other  words,  by 
finding  his  delight  in  the  "little  melo- 
dies which  the  learned  musician  de- 
spises as  silly  and  insipid."  And  these 
little  melodies  he  turned  to  his  own  use 
in  a  method  by  which  the  whole  body 
of  national  song  was  improved  and  ex- 
tended. He  has  explicitly  told  us  that 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  from  his 
earliest  efforts  at  song-writing  to  hum 
some  old  melody  over  and  over  again 
till  he  caught  the  inspiration,  so  that 
the  words  came  spontaneously.  He 
never  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  a 
lyric  without  first  crooning  the  air  to 
himself  in  order  to  kindle  his  emotion 
and  regulate  the  rhythm  of  his  verse; 
and  when  now  and  again  the  words 
are  faulty,  we  may  be  pretty  safe  in 
concluding  that  he  had  not  quite  mas- 
tered the  tune.  Very  often,  as  we 
know,  he  sought  extraneous  aid  to  help 
him  in  this  way.  Sometimes  he  would 
get  an  old  woman  to  sing  over  the  mel- 
ody to  him;  sometimes  his  own  wife 
would  sing  it;  and  sometimes,  like  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  he  would  scrape  it 
on  a  fiddle  for  himself. 

That  Burns  played  the  violin  is  a  fact 
which  is  not  generally  known.  He- 
avows  it  in  a     letter     to     Kirkpatrick 
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Sharpe  of  Hoddam,  where  he  calls  him- 
self "a  fiddler  and  a  poet;"  and  Mrs. 
Bdflg  assures  us  that  he  played  a  good 
deal,  although  he  was,  she  adds,  no 
great  proficient.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  up  the  instrument  first  in  the 
Bummer  of  1781,  and  to  have  continued 
its  practice  more  or  less  systematically 
for  a  twelvemonth.  Mrs.  Begg's  state- 
ment is  that  he  "used  to  play  in  the 
summer  when  they  took  shelter  from 
the  rain,  and  in  winter  he  used  to  rise 
early  in  the  mornings  and  play  away 
for  the  amusement  of  those  in  bed." 
There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
those  in  bed  were  not  altogether  appre- 
ciative, for  Mrs.  Begg  adds:  "So  that 
could  not  be  borne  forever,  and  speed- 
ily came  to  an  end."  Generally  speak* 
ing  Burns  played  by  ear.  but  sometimes 
he  had  the  music  before  him.  He 
showed  a  decided  preference  for  slow 
and  pathetic  airs,  but  he  was  also  fond 
of  lively  Strathspey  tunes,  as  of  course 
the  author  of  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  could 
hardly  fail  to  be.  Once  indeed  Burns 
even  tried  his  hand  at  musical  com- 
position. In  his  first  Common-Place 
Book,  referring  to  two  fragments  writ- 
ten when  he  was  twenty-four,  he  re- 
cords that  he  "set  about  composing  an 
air  in  the  old  Scotch  style."  "Unfor- 
tunately," he  continues,  "I  am  not 
scholar  enough  to  prick  down  my  tune 
properly,  so  it  can  never  see  the  light, 
but  these  were  the  verses  I  composed 
to  suit  it."  He  then  quotes  the  three 
stanzas  beginning,  "O  raging  fortune's 
withering  blasts!"  and  adds:  "The  tune 
consisted  of  three  parts,  so  that  the 
above  verses  just  went  through  the 
whole  air."  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
Burns  was  not  scholar  enough  to  prick 
down  his  tune! 

About  the  musical  capacities  of 
Charles  Lamb,  all  the  world  has  heard 
from  the  famous  "Chapter  on  Ears," 
surely  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Poor 
Ella's  knowledge  of  the  art  was  much 
like  that  of  the  man  who  declared  that 
he  knew  only  two  tunes;  one  was  "God 
save  the  Queen,"  and  the  other  was 
not.  Coleridge  was  in  the  same  unfor- 
tunate position  so  far  as  regards  the 
possession  of  an  ear.    But  an  ear  for 


music,  as  indeed  he  himself  has  re- 
marked, is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  taste  for  music.  Coleridge  lacked  the 
one,  but  he  possessed  the  other.  "I 
have,"  he  says,  "no  ear  whatever.  I 
could  not  sing  an  air  to  save  my  life, 
but  I  have  the  intensest  delight  in  mu- 
sic and  can  detect  good  from  bad."  He 
goes  on  to  tell  how  Naldi,  a  "good  fel- 
low," remarked  to  him  at  a  concert 
that  he  did  not  seem  much  interested 
in  a  piece  of  Rossini's  which  had  just 
been  performed.  "I  said  it  sounded  to 
me  like  nonsense  verses.  But  I  could 
scarcely  contain  myself  when  a  thing 
of  Beethoven's  followed."  Coleridge 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Beethoven.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
once  taken  to  hear  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts 
and  to  have  remarked  to  his  friend  that 
it  was  like  a  funeral  procession  in  deep 
purple,— not  at  all  an  inadequate  de- 
scription, at  any  rate  of  the  first  por- 
tion. Hayward  tells  us  that  the  year 
before  his  death  the  poet  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  an  Italian  opera.  His 
nephew  (Henry  Nelson)  and  Hayward 
engaged  a  box  and  accompanied  him. 
He  watched  the  action  with  interest, 
and  was  pleased  with  the  general  ef- 
fect, but  confessed  that  the  music  gave 
him  no  pleasure.  We  should  have  been 
told  the  name  of  the  composer,  in  order 
to  have  further  established  the  claim 
of  Coleridge  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  the  bad.  At  any  rate  he  be- 
haved better  than  James  Hogg  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Hogg  could  hardly 
be  kept  awake  at  the  Opera,  and  when 
he  did  give  his  attention  to  any  part 
of  the  performance,  his  eyes  were  ob- 
served to  be  fixed  on  Costa,  the  con- 
ductor. Indeed,  his  curiosity  was 
entirely  centred  on  the  man  with  the 
baton,  and  at  length  he  exclaimed: 
"Wha,  and  what  the  deil's  that  fellow 
that  keeps  wraggin'  the  stick?"  The 
simple  shepherd  had  no  idea  of  mark- 
iag  time  in  that  way.  Hogg  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  much  of  Carlyle's 
mind,  who  in  his  praise  of  music  did 
not  include  the  Opera.  That  he 
thought  "an  open  Bedlamite,"  divorced 
from  sense  and  the  reality  of  things. 
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4  'Behind  its  Glitter,"  he  wrote  in  a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  capital  letters, 
"stalks  the  shadow  of  Eternal  Death; 
through  it  too,  I  look  not  'up  into  the 
divine  eye,'  as  Richter  has  it,  'but  down 
into  the  bottomless  eye-socket'— not  up 
towards  God,  Heaven,  and  the  throne 
of  truth,  but  too  truly  down  towards 
falsity,  vacuity,  and  the  dwelling-place 
of  everlasting  despair."  After  this  one 
feels  that  there  is  really  nothing  more 
to  be  said. 


From  Good  Words. 
CLEMATIS. 
(FROM    THE    CHINESE.) 

Part  I. 

"Well,  I  wish  that  that  light  yonder 
may  mark  an  inn." 

"It  looks  as  though  it  came  from  a 
temple,  and,  if  so,  at  least  we  shall  find 
food  and  shelter;  for  where  there  are 
priests  there  is  never  any  lack." 

The  first  speaker  was  a  young  man 
possessing  the  refined  features  of  a 
scholar,  and  his  companion  was  evi- 
dently his  valet.  The  time  was  evening, 
and,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there 
stretched  before  the  travellers  a  wide 
expanse  of  rice-fields,  broken  only  by 
clumps  of  trees,  from  one  of  which  pro- 
ceeded the  light  which  raised  their 
hopes.  Nor  were  their  hopes  destined 
to  be  disappointed,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
the  two  men  drew  rein  at  the  gate  of  a 
temple  of  Kwanyin.  In  response  to 
their  summons  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  priest,  who  inquired  wuat  might  be 
their  will. 

"We  are  on  our  way  to  Koyung,"  an- 
swered the  master,  "and,  having  been 
overtaken  by  the  night,  would  ask  you 
to  give  us  shelter  under  your  honorable 
roof." 

"Pray  enter,"  said  the  priest,  "and  if 
you  will  deign  to  lodge  in  our  guest 
chamber  it  is  at  your  service." 

The  travellers  needed  no  further  bid- 
ding, and  in  a  short  space  of  time  a 
supper,  which  fully  justified  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  valet,  was  set  before 


them.  So  soon  as  their  hunger  was 
appeased,  the  priest  appeared,  and,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  master,  seated 
himself  in  the  place  of  honor  on  his  left 
hand. 

"What  may  be  your  honorable  sur- 
name?" he  inquired. 

"My  despicable  surname,"  replied  his 
guest,  "is  Su.  But  may  I  ask  how  it 
came  about  that  there  should  be  so  fine 
a  temple  in  so  very  rural  a  neighborhood 
as  this?" 

"This  temple  was  built  by  a  certain 
Mr.  Pai,  who,  after  resigning  office, 
sought  retirement  at  Kinshi,  about  three 
miles  from  this.  He  dedicated  this  tem- 
ple to  Kwanyin  in  the  hope  that  the  god- 
dess might  grant  a  son,  for  as  yet  he 
was  childless." 

"And  did  he  gain  his  desire?" 

"Not  entirely.  But  in  the  following 
year  his  wife  presented  him  with  a 
daughter." 

"Not  entirely,  certainly,"  laughed  Su. 
"Why,  ten  daughters  if  put  into  the 
balance  with  a  son  would  kick  the 
beam." 

"Let  your  excellency  remember,"  said 
the  priest,  "that  there  are  daughters  and 
daughters.  Miss  Clematis,  for  that  is 
the  name  of  the  young  lady  in  question, 
is  a  perfect  paragon.  Her  beauty  is  so 
exquisite  that  it  is  enough  'to  attract 
fishes  from  the  depth  of  the  river  and 
to  draw  storks  from  the  sky.'  Then  she 
is  as  learned  as  she  is  beautiful.  Her 
poetry  equals  that  of  Le  Taipoh,!  and 
her  essays  are  masterpieces." 

This  description  converted  Su's  sneer- 
ing attitude  into  one  of  unaffected  ad- 
miration and  longing. 

"Is  it  possible,"  he  asked,  "that  so 
gifted  a  lady  is  still  unwed?" 

"That  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
position."  said  the  priest.  "Both  Clem- 
atis and  her  father  have  declared  that 
he  alone  would  be  accepted  as  her 
suitor  who  commends  himself  by  a 
poetic  talent.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  an  aspirant  presents  himself  and 
up  till  now  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  required  level." 

This     description     so     excited     Su's 
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imagination  that  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  discuss  any  other  subject,  and 
when  he  retired  to  ins  room  the  same 
cause  made  sleep  impossible.  After 
tossing  about  for  some  time  he  arose 
from  his  bed,  and  passed  out  through 
the  gate  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  four- 
teenth night,  and  the  full  moon  was 
shedding  its  soft  rays  ever  the  scene, 
including  a  pretty  piece  of  planting 
which  seemed  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  pleasure  grounds.  In  his  restless 
mood  Su  strolled  In  this  direction  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  summer  house,  from  which  voices 
proceeded.  Concealing  himself  in  the 
shadow  of  sheltering  trees  lie  crept  up, 
and  saw  by  the  light  of  lamps  which 
illumined  the  pavilion  two  young  men 
engaged  in  verse-making.  One.  who 
was  robed  in  white,  was  at  the  moment 
gazing  abstractedly  at  the  ceiling,  while 
his  fingers  held  a  motionless  pencil. 

"My  elder  brother/'  said  his  compan- 
ion, "seems  to  be  in  difficulties.  I  sup- 
pose he  find  if  hard  to  get  the  appro- 
priate rhymes." 

"No,  it  is  not  that  which  troubles  me. 
My  Ideas  will  not  come." 

The  first  speaker  glanced  at  his  puz- 
zled friend  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
then  turned  again  to  his  paper.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  exclaiming:  "Well,  at  all 
events,  I  have  finished  my  copy." 

"Ah,  Chang,"  said  his  companion, 
"you,  I  feel  sure,  are  the  destined  win- 
ner of  the  incomparable  prize.  Let  me 
hear  the  gifted  outpourings  of  your 
pencil." 

Nothing  loth  Chang  responded  to  the 
invitation,  and  read  as  follows:— 

When  first  the  willows  feel  the  breath  of 

spring, 
Branch,   twig  and   bud   stretch   forth   to 

meet  the  breeze, 
Like  green  plants  hung  aloft  on  topmost 

boughs, 
Or  silken  threads  entwined  on  lofty  trees, 
The  fisher  joys  when  fishes  take  his  hook, 
The  groom  laments  his  horse's  lazy  gait, 
A  time  comes  when  the  tree's  no  longer 

good 
For    aught  but    fuel    for    the    household 

grate. 


"Capital,"  exclaimed  Wang.  "Your 
diction  is  as  brilliant  as  your  ideas  are 
happily  expressed." 

This  was  too  much  for  Su,  who  had 
listened  with  ill-suppressed  amusement 
to  the  unscholarly  lines  of  the  poem. 
The  absurd  terms  of  adulation  applied 
to  them  by  Wang  were  more  than  he 
could  stand,  and  he  broke  out  into  a 
peal  of  loud  laughter.  At  so  unexpected 
a  sound  the  two  students  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  cried  with  trembling  voices: — 

"Who  dares  to  break  in  on  our  studies 
with  this  unseemly  laughter?" 

"I  have,  gentlemen,  been  guilty  of  a 
great  piece  of  rudeness,"  said  Su,  ad- 
vancing, "and  I  pray  you  to  forgive  me. 
I  heard  you  speaking  of  poetry,  and  as 
the  subject  has  an  overpowering  attrac- 
tion for  me,  I  drew  near  and  was  priv- 
ileged to  listen  to  the  piece  which  has 
just  been  read." 

Seeing  that  Su  had  the  appearance  of 
a  scholar,  Chang,  who  played  the  part 
of  host,  invited  him  to  join  them  in 
verse-making. 

"My  talents  are  insignificant."  said 
Su,  "but  if  I  heard  aright  you  are  cele- 
brating in  your  verses  the  beauties  of 
the  willow  when  first  bursting  into 
leaf." 

"That  is  our  endeavor,"  said  Chang, 
"and  our  task  is  the  more  difficult  since 
we  are  called  upon  to  write  a  companion 
poem  to  a  piece  of  rare  excellence.  The 
poet,  or  rather  the  poetess,"  continued 
Chang,  "for  she  is  a  young  lady,  is  the 
motherless  daughter  of  his  Excellency 
Pai,  who,  while  lately  visiting  the  neigh- 
boring temple,  was  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  willows  which  surround 
it  that  she  extemporized  an  ode,  and 
vowed  on  the  spot  that  she  would  marry 
only  the  man  who  could  write  a  poem 
of  equal  merit  on  the  same  subject." 

"May  I  look  at  this  wonderful  ode?" 
asked  Su. 

"Here  it  is,"  replied  Chang,  as  he 
handed  him  a  sheet  of  embroidered 
paper  on  which  was  stamped  a  repre- 
sentation of  two  young  ladies  standing 
hand  in  hand  watching  a  pair  of  swal- 
lows hovering  over  a  plum-tree  in  full 
bloom,  and  over  which  idyllic  scene 
were  traced   in  a    scholarly   hand   the 
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lines  in  question.  Su  took  the  paper 
and  as  he  read  its  contents  his  face 
assumed  an  aspect  of  rapturous  aston- 
ishment. 

"The  lines  are  exquisite,"  he  said. 
"No  wonder  my  honorable  brothers  find 
a  congenial  task  in  trying  to  win  this 
gifted  young  lady." 

"Well,  you  have  heard  my  attempt," 
said  Chang.  "Let  us  now  see  what 
pearls  will  flow  from  your  pencil,  lofty 
sir." 

Wine  and  love  inspiring  Su's  imagina- 
tion, he  wrote  off  the  following  ode 
without  apparent  thought:— 

Fed  by  the  jocund  air  and  genial  rain 
The    buds   to   tender   shoots    give   gentle 

birth, 
Whose  haze-enshrouded  beauty  wraps  my 

soul, 
As  light  their  trembling  shade  falls  o'er 

the  earth. 
Their  pendant   boughs  appear   to  mourn 

and  weep, 
That  frost  and  snow  should  ever  steel  the 

heart, 
If  yonder  bird  divines  my  inmost  soul 
Let  him  to  it  adjudge  the  willow's  part. 

The  beauty  of  these  lines  was  too 
obvious  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
two  friends  to  affect  admiration,  and 
they  broke  out  into  loud  expressions  of 
applause,  during  the  utterance  of  which 
Su  threw  off  another  equally  brilliant 
ode. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  turn 
of  our  elder  brother,  Wang." 

"I  am  not  in  the  humor  for  verse- 
making  to-night,"  said  that  young  gen- 
tleman.  "I  will  produce  my  ode  in  the 
morning,  and  then  we  will  present  our 
poems  at  his  excellency's  house." 

The  three  scholars  were  early  astir. 
but  their  waking  thoughts  were  by  no 
means  identical.  Chang  felt  in  the 
sober  morning  light  that  his  chances  of 
winning  the  prize  had  rather  diminished 
since  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  this 
new  competitor,  and  he  hurried  to 
Wang's  room  to  talk  matters  over. 

"We  made  a  mistake,"  said  he,  "in 
telling  Mr.  Su  anything  about  Clematis, 
and  now  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  for  you  to  appropriate  his  ode 
and  to  pass  yours  off  as  his." 


"How  is  that  to  be  done?" 

"You  must  copy  one  of  the  two  odes 
which  he  wrote  last  night  and  sign  it 
with  your  name,  while  I  will  copy  out 
your  ode  and  sign  it  with  his  name. 
The  rest  leave  to  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Chang,  "let  us  set 
to  work  at  once."  And  in  less  than  an 
hour  Wang  had  taken  his  leave  with 
the  two  odes  in  his  pocket.  Before  noon 
he  returned,  and  after  greeting  Su,  ex- 
plained:— 

"I  have  resigned  the  contest.  In  the 
presence  of  such  dragons  of  learning  as 
my  exalted  elder  brothers,  it  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  compete.  So  now  copy 
out  your  poems  of  last  night,  and  we 
will  carry  them  to  the  house  which 
shelters  the  beauteous  form  of  the  ador- 
able Clematis." 

With  genuine  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  Su,  and  affected  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  Chang,  the  two  took  their  pencils, 
and  after  having  completed  their  tasks 
declared  themselves  ready  to  set  out. 
On  arriving  at  Pai's  lordly  portal,  the 
menshang  (porter),  in  reply  to  the  vis- 
itors' enquiries,  reported  that  his  Ex- 
cellency was  out,  adding,  however,  that 
if  the  gentlemen  had  anything  to  leave 
he  would  take  care  that  it  was  safely 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  master 
as  soon  as  he  came  home.  As  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  Chang  and  Su 
left  their  poems,  giving  the  man  strict 
injunctions  to  convey  them  carefully  to 
his  Excellency. 

The  cavalcade  had  no  sooner  turned 
homewards  than  the  porter  threw  the 
packets  just  left  into  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  having  donned  his  official  cap  and 
coat,  took  the  odes  which  had  been  left 
witn  him  in  the  morning  by  Wang,  ac- 
companied by  a  bribe,  and  went  to  his 
master's  study,  the  "Pavilion  of  Dreamy 
Carelessness."  As  he  entered  the  pa- 
vilion, Pai  was  in  the  act  of  replacing  on 
its  shelf  a  volume  of  Confucius's 
"Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,"  which 
fascinating  work  had  held  him  en- 
tranced for  the  last  couple  of  hours. 
With  every  token  of  respect  the  porter 
handed  the  packets  to  his  master.  Pai's 
figure  was  commanding.  In  height  he 
was   considerably   above   the   average. 
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and  his  finely  cut  features  and  lofty 
brow  gave  him  an  air  of  intellectual 
superiority.  His  dress  was  handsome, 
and  a  glance  at  his  hands  showed  that 
he  belonged  to  the  scholarly  class.  His 
nails  extended  at  least  an  inch  beyond 
his  lingers,  and  on  his  right  thumb 
he  wore  a  broad  ring  of  apple-green 
jade. 

"These  papers,  sir,"  said  the  porter, 
"were  left  by  two  young  gentlemen  this 
morning,  with  a  message  to  say  that 
they  hoped  your  Excellency  would 
deign  to  cast  a  glance  upon  them." 

With  something  like  an  air  of  weari- 
ness, Pai  took  the  envelopes,  and 
chanced  to  open  first  the  paper  signed 
••Su."  As  he  read,  a  look  of  surprise 
and  amusement  came  over  his  fea- 
tures. 

••What  impudence,"  he  cried,  "to  send 
me  such  despicable  trash.  This  man  Su 
must  think  that  I  am  as  great  a  fool  as 
he  is.  I  hope  that  the  second  one  will 
be  something  better." 

It  needed  no  keen  observer  to  see  that 
such  was  the  case.  Astonishment  and 
pleasure  were  plainly  indicated  by  the 
sparkle  of  his  eye,  and  the  recovered 
stillness  of  his  attitude.  Twice  he  read 
through  the  lines,  and  then  merely 
looked  over  the  top  of  the  paper  to  bid 
a  servant  ask  Clematis  to  come  at  once 
to  him.  The  summons  was  so  urgent 
that  Clematis  threw  down  at  the  instant 
her  embroidery,  although  she  was  in  the 
act  of  putting  the  finishing  stitch  to  one 
of  the  antennae  of  a  brilliant  butterfly 
which  was  destined  to  hover  forever 
over  an  amaranthus  bloom.  With  haste 
she  hurried  to  the  pavilion,  and  stood 
before  her  father  panting  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  having  walked  quickly  on  feet 
which  were  never  intended  to  do  more 
than  potter  leisurely.  The  exercise  had 
heightened  her  color,  and  as  she  ad- 
vanced to  her  father  he  may  well  be 
forgiven  for  regarding  her  with  loving 
admiration.  Her  features  were  ex- 
quisitely beautiful.  Her  brow  was 
broad  and  well-formed,  her  long 
almond-shaped  eyes  sparkled  with  in- 
telligence, her  nose  was  straight,  and 
her  mouth  and  chin  were  prettily 
shaped.    In  figure  she  was  slight,  and 


though,  as  has  been  indicated,  her  feet 
were  infinitesimally  small  she  stood 
poised  upon  them  with  grace,  and  as 
upright  as  a  dart. 

"At  last,"  said  Pai,  still  holding  the 
paper  which  had  claimed  his  admira- 
tion, "I  have  found  a  husband  worthy 
of  you.  Read  these  lines  and  tell  me 
if  you  do  not  think  that  every  word  is 
instinct  with  poetic  genius." 

Clematis  took  the  paper,  and  seating 
herself  on  a  porcelain  stool  at  fier 
father's  side,  read  and  re-read  the  ode. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  father,  that 
the  lines  are  perfect.  The  only  fault  I 
have  to  find,"  she  added  hesitatingly, 
"is  with  the  penmanship.  I  should  have 
expected  so  profound  a  scholar  to  have 
written  like  a  scholar,  but  there  is  an 
uncouthness  about  the  characters  such 
as  one  is  accustomed  to  see  only  in  the 
script  of  half-educated  people." 

"I  confess  that  I  had  mentally  made 
the  same  observation  when  I  first  saw 
the  paper.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  discrepancy  is  capable  of  some 
explanation;  and  in  order  to  set  all  un- 
certainty at  rest  I  propose  to  ask  Chang 
to  call  upon  me,  when  I  will  test  his 
powers  further,  and  will  satisfy  myself 
as  to  his  appearance  and  bearing.  But 
before  you  go  you  must  really  read  this 
other  ode  by  one  Su,  which  was  brought 
me  at  the  same  time  as  Chang's  gem. 
Anything  more  absurd  I  have  never 
read." 

With  unconcealed  mirth  Clematis 
read  through  the  eight  lines  bearing  the 
signature  "Su." 

"Well,  at  all  events,  father,  you  need 
not  send  for  this  gentleman,  for  rather 
than  marry  him  I  would  drown  myself 
in  the  nearest  well." 

"Pray  do,"  said  her  father,  laughing, 
"if  ever  I  ask  you  to  become  his  wife." 

Meanwhile,  the  three  associates  re- 
turned to  Chang's  garden,  where  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day.  Towards 
evening,  Su  returned  to  the  Temple  of 
Kwanyin,  and  after  a  restless  night  rose 
early,  fully  expecting  to  be  invited  to 
call  upon  Pai.  To  his  surprise  and  vex- 
ation, however,  the  invitation  came  to 
Chang. 

"Surely  you  must  have  also  brought 
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an  invitation  to  Mr.  Su?"  said  Chang, 
affecting  a  modest  astonishment. 

"No,"  replied  the  porter,  "you  alone 
were  invited.  I  asked  master  whether 
I  was  to  invite  Mr.  Su,  and  he  replied: 
'Certainly  not.'  " 

Having  mounted  his  horse,  Chang  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  rode  off  to 
Pai's  house,  followed  by  the  porter. 
On  arriving  at  his  destination,  Pai  hur- 
ried forward  to  greet  his  guest.  He  en- 
tered the  hall  with  an  expression  of 
expectant  pleasure  on  his  features 
which,  however,  rapidly  faded  away 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  his 
visitor.  He  had  imagined  that  the 
writer  of  the  lines  he  had  admired 
would  have  been  in  manner  and  in  ap- 
pearance such  a  man  as  himself.  But 
he  was  grievously  disappointed.  In- 
stead of  an  ideal  scholar,  he  saw  before 
him  a  man  of  mean  and  plebeian  ex- 
terior. An  awkward  figure,  a  low,  cun- 
ning stamp  of  face,  small  eyes  and 
coarse  eyebrows  completed  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  man  as  little  like  a  poet 
as  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  A  sense 
of  suspicion  shot  through  Pai's  mind, 
but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
civil  to  his  guest,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

Chang,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  bows,  and  only  seated  him- 
self after  having  repeatedly  refused 
the  place  of  honor  which  his  host  quietly 
insisted  on  his  taking. 

"I  read  yesterday  with  infinite  pleas- 
ure," said  Pai,  "the  gemlike  ode  which 
you  deigned  to  send  me." 

"My  powers  are  insignificant,"  replied 
Chang,  "and  I  can  only  wonder  at  my 
audacity  in  submitting  the  mean 
scratchings  of  my  pencil  to  your  Excel- 
lency's lofty  glance." 

After  some  conversation,  Pai  invited 
his  guest  to  partake  of  tea,  and  as  they 
pushed  aside  their  cups  he  begged  him 
to  give  him  a  further  specimen  of  his 
poetic  talent.  If  a  bolt  had  fallen  from 
heaven  Chang  could  not  have  been 
more  disturbed  than  he  was  by  this 
proposition.  He  had  hoped  that  by 
keeping  up  a  brisk  conversation  he 
would  have  avoided  any  such  catas- 
trophe.   For  some  moments  he  sat  with 


open  mouth  unable  to  utter  a  word.    At 
last  he  stammered  out:— 

"How  dare  a  poor  woodman  like  my- 
self venture  to  wield  an  axe  in  the- 
presence  of  the  prince  of  carpenters?" 

"Writing  verses  must  be  a  familiar 
occupation  to  so  brilliant  a  poet  as  your- 
self. So  deign,  I  pray  you,  to  give  me 
another  example  of  your  rare  ability." 

Chang's  heart  throbbed,  and  his 
cheeks  burned  at  the  prospect  which 
stood  before  him. 

"Let  me  venture,"  he  began  in  despair, 
"to  ask  you,  sir,  to  name  the  theme,  and 
I  will  then  beg  your  advice  to  guide  my 
mean  talents." 

"There  could  not  be  a  better  subject 
than  that  on  which  you  composed  tnose 
jadelike  lines  yesterday,  'The  Budding 
Willows." 

The  choice  of  his  subject  came  like 
sunshine  after  a  storm  to  Chang,  who 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  learn  by 
heart  the  second  piece  which  Su  had 
written  the  day  before. 

"If  your  Excellency  pleases,"  he  said, 
as  with  returning  confidence  he  as- 
sumed the  air  of  a  scholar.  With  a 
knitted  brow  he  gazed  at  the  roof  of  the 
study  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  nodded 
his  head  as  though  he  had  arranged  the 
train  of  his  ideas,  and  forthwith  tran- 
scribed Su's  ode  with  a  pencil,  running 
over  the  paper  like  a  swift  bark  on  a 
flowing  stream.  Having  finished  the 
copy,  he  handed  the  paper  respectfully 
to  Pai,  who  read  it  carefully. 

"Superb,"  he  said.  "This  second  piece 
excels,  in  my  opinion,  the  poem  you 
left  with  me  yesterday." 

Having  thus  expressed  himself.  Pai, 
unperceived  by  his  guest,  handed  the 
ode  to  a  servant,  with  directions  to  take 
it  to  Clematis.  He  then  rose,  and  in- 
vited Chang  to  partake  of  wine  with 
him  in  the  pavilion  in  the  garden.  But 
Chang's  impulse  was  to  leave  at  once 
before  any  chance  should  compel  him 
to  show  "the  horse's  hoof,"  and  on  the 
first  opportunity,  therefore,  he  took  his 
leave. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Clematis's 
maid,  Primrose,  who  was  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  those  flowers  were 
just  bursting  into  bloom  at  the  time  of 
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her  birth,  had  announced  to  her  mis- 
tress the  arrival  of  Chang. 

"I  thought  that  we  should  have  a 
visitor  to-day,"  Clematis  said,  "for  a 
strange  cat  came  into  my  room  last 
night." 

"I  never  knew  that  omen  fail,"  said 
Primrose. 

"The  visitor  you  announce,"  said 
Clematis,  "must  be  the  writer  of  those 
beautiful  lines  on  the  budding  willows. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  is,  so  go  unperceived  to 
the  neighborhood  of  your  master's 
study,  and  bring  me  word  about  him." 

Nothing  loth,  Primrose  set  off  and  suc- 
ceeded, unseen  by  Chang,  in  getting  a 
full  view  of  that  shifty  gentleman.  Her 
rep.nt  was  not  favorable. 

"He  is  common  looking  and  ugly,"  she 
said;  "he  has  the  appearance  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  is  so  dirty  that  a  fall  into  the 
Yellow  River  would  not  clean  him." 

"Has  my  father  set  him  to  make 
verses 

"Yes,  and  he  wrote  them  off  without 
hesitation.  Here  they  are."  she  said, 
producing  the  paper  given  her  by  Pai's 
valet. 

"How  is  it,"  said  Clematis,  after  read- 
ing the  ode.  "that  this  man's  appear- 
ance so  entirely  belies  his  transcendant 
abilities?  It  may  be.  however,  that  his 
talent  is  as  a  pearl  wrapped  up  in 
straw." 

"If  I  were  you,  miss,"  said  Primrose, 
"I  should  like  to  see  a  glimmer  of  the 
pearl  through  the  straw.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  it  all." 

"How  can  there  be  any  deception 
when  my  father  saw  him  write  the 
lines?" 

"If  you  had  seen  his  crafty  look, 
which  was  more  like  that  of  a  rat 
caught  in  a  trap  than  anything  else,  you 
would  think  as  I  do.  There  is  no  truth 
in  the  man.  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  as 
the  saying  is,  'Where  he  treads  the 
grass  won't  grow.'  " 

Primrose's  retort  harmonized  so  en- 
tirely with  the  very  uncultured  hand- 
writing of  the  poet  that  Clematis  be- 
came more  and  more  doubtful  of  his  real 
scholarship. 


"How  unfortunate  I  am,"  she  said. 
"For  years  my  father  and  I  have  been 
looking  out  for  a  ripe  scholar  to  be  my 
husband,  and  yesterday  we  thought 
that  we  had  found  one.    And  now " 

"You  are  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished," replied  Primrose.  "Why 
should  you  be  in  such  a  hurry?  Re- 
member that  'the  maid  that  waits  for 
marrying  will  be  happier  far  for  tarry- 
ing' (lit.  The  maid  who  delays  her  mar- 
riage will  in  the  end  be  fortunate). 

She  had  scarcely  finished  speaking 
when  Pai  entered. 

"Have  you  read,"  he  asked,  "Chang's 
second  ode?  The  ease  with  which  he 
wrote  off  those  exquisite  lines  in  my 
presence  to-day  has  fully  convinced  me 
that  he  is  a  genuine  poet." 

•As  to  his  ability  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  does  his  appearance  tally 
with  his  genius?" 

"No,  strange  to  say,  it  does  not.  But 
my  only  fear  is  lest,  having  met  with 
such  a  brilliant  scholar,  we  should  lose 
him.  However,  I  will  invite  him  to  be- 
come domestic  tutor  to  that  graceless 
nephew  of  mine,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  try  his  metal." 

"That  would  be  an  excellent  plan," 
said  Clematis,  "and  if  he  is  a  true  man 
he  won't  shirk  the  ordeal.  Pure  gold 
does  not  fear  the  melting  pot." 

Meanwhile  Chang  returned  elated 
with  his  success  to  his  friend  Wang, 
who  congratulated  him  on  his  good 
fortune. 

"I  can't  help  feeling,  however,"  said 
Chang,  "that  I  am  playing  a  dangerous 
game.  I  have  won  so  far,  but  who  can 
tell  whether  I  may  not  some  time  or 
other  be  called  upon  to  write  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment;  and  then?" 

"And  then,"  said  Wang,  "you  must 
manage  to  avoid  this  emergency.  Your 
luck  has  been  so  good  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  desert  you  now.  Besides,  if 
I  were  you  I  should  manage  to  keep  Su 
here  for  a  time,  so  as  to  have  some  one 
to  fall  back  upon." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Chang.  "I  will 
invite  him  to  stay  with  me." 

In  fulfilment  of  this  scheme,  Chang 
paid  Su  an  early  visit,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  return  with 
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hini  to  his  garden.  Possessed  with  the 
idea  that  there  had  been  some  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Pai,  Su  was  unwilling  to 
leave  the  neighborhood;  and  though  he 
had  no  fellowship  with  Chang,  he  re- 
garded him  as  a  kind  of  link  with  the 
object  of  his  mental  admiration. 
Breakfast  was  served  on  their  arrival, 
and  the  three  young  men  were  enjoying 
that  meal,  and  especially  some  sharks' 
fins  with  crab  sauce,  on  which  Chang's 
cook  prided  himself,  when  a  servant 
entered  the  pavilion,  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Pai,  bring- 
ing an  invitation  to  Chang  to  accept  the 
post  of  tutor  to  his  nephew.  Chang  was 
a  good  deal  taken  aback  by  the  pro- 
posal. But  vanity,  which  was  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  his  character,  prompted 
him  to  send  an  acceptance,  which  he 
did,  coupling  it  with  a  condition  that 
he  should  have  a  private  study  where  he 
might  road  and  write  undisturbed. 

This  request  added  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  Pai  heard  of  the  acceptance 
of  his  invitation,  and  he  at  once  gave 
orders  to  prepare  a  pavilion  in  the  gar- 
dens for  his  reception.  This  having 
been  done,  and  a  lucky  day  having  been 
chosen,  he  invited  Chang  to  take  pos- 
session. That  young  gentleman  was  no 
sooner  ensconced  than  lie  assumed  the 
air  and  graces  of  an  earnest  student. 
He  was  never  without  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  on  the  approach  of  any  one. 
he  would  mutter  to  himself,  as  though 
he  were  conning  a  page,  and  sometimes 
smile  as  if  pleased  with  the  passage  he 
was  reading.  Happily  for  himself  his 
pupil  had  as  little  taste  for  books  as  he 
had,  and  many  were  the  holidays  the 
young  scapegrace  enjoyed  while  Pai 
believed  that  lie  was  studying  the  "Say- 
ings of  Mencius."  under  the  guidance  of 
his  tutor.  These  idiosyncrasies  did  not 
go  entirely  unnoticed.  There  were  sev- 
of  the  servants  who  recognized  that 
Chang  was  not  as  other  tutors  were. 
But  by  a  judicious  use  of  hush-money 
and  by  genuine  good  humor  he  won  such 
over  to  his  side. 

Unaware  of  these  enemies  within  his 
own  household,  Pai  was  one  day  ad- 
miring with  Clematis  a  red-blossomed 
pear-tree,   which   with  prodigious  pro- 
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fusion  was  throwing  a  crimson  light 
over  the  front  of  his  favorite  study, 
^hen  he  said,  "To-morrow  I  will  have  a 
repast  here,  to  which  I  will  invite 
Chang,  and  he  shall  write  me  a  song  on 
this  glorious  bloom.  In  this  way  I  shall 
again  test  his  poetic  powers." 

Taking  the  first  opportunity,  a  servant 
reported  to  Chang  Pai's  amiable  inten- 
tion for  to-morrow.  The  news  was  like 
a  shower  of  iced  water  to  that  gentle- 
man, and  he  felt  that  his  own  hope  lay 
in  securing  the  help  of  Su.  Without  the 
loss  of  a  moment  he  hastily  indited  a 
letter  begging  his  "benevolent  elder 
brother  to  direct  his  jeweled  chariot  to 
his  mean  abode."  This  epistle  he  gave 
to  a  messenger  with  orders  to  hasten 
with  the  speed  of  a  shooting  star  to  Su's 
dwelling.  As  it  happened  Su  eagerly 
welcomed  the  invitation.  He  had  been 
much  bored  by  Wang's  company,  and 
was  secretly  anxious  to  get  news  from 
Pai's  palace.  He  therefore  presented 
himself  without  delay  at  Chang's  door, 
where  that  young  gentleman  greeted 
him  with  effusive  pleasure.  Bowing 
low  before  him  Chang  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  his  study. 

"NO  doubt,"  he  began  as  they  seated 
themselves,  "my  elder  brother  has 
lately  composed  many  literary  gems  in 
his  hours  of  idleness?" 

"Since  my  elder  brother  left  me  deso- 
late I  have  not  had  an  inclination  to 
write." 

"As  for  me,"  replied  Chang,  "I  have 
been  so  occupied  with  my  pupil  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  put  pencil  to  paper. 
Yesterday,  however,  seeing  near  this  a 
pear-tree  covered  with  a  rich  profusion 
of  blossom  I  thought  of  writing  a  song 
on  it  which  might  be  set  to  music.  But 
it  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  anything  that 
my  intention  died  within  me  and  I  gave 
it  up.  Will  you,  sir,  scatter  some  of  the 
gold  and  jade  which  is  at  your  command 
and  give  me  a  specimen  song  that  I  may 
take  as  a  model?" 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  try  my  hand,  but 
where  is  the  pear-tree  you  talk  of?" 

"It  is  close  to  the  study  of  Dreamy 
Carelessness."  replied  Chang.  "If  you 
will  come  with  me  you  shall  see  it  from 
the  Pavilion  of  Flowers." 

Rouert  K.  Douglas. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
A  BENGALEE  PROFESSOR. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  crit- 
icise or  even  to  describe  the  lecture  de- 
livered by  Professor  Jagadis  Chunder 
Boee  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  elec- 
tric radiation.  That  would  demand  an 
extent  of  scientific  knowledge  which 
o  not  possess,  and  would  besides 
be  a  little  foreign  to  the  purposes  of 
this  journal.  There  Is,  however,  to  our 
thinking  something  of  rare  interest  In 
the  spectacle  then  presented,  of  a 
Bengalee  of  the  purest  descent  possible 
to  one  who  is  not  a  Brahmin  lecturing 
in  London  to  an  audience  of  apprecia- 
tive European  savants  upon  one  of  the 
most  recondite  branches  of  the  most 
modern  of  the  physical  sciences.  It 
3ts  at  least  the  possibility  that  we 
may  one  day  see  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  great  army  of  those  who  are  try- 
ing by  acute  observation  and  patient 
experiment  to  wring  from  nature  some 
of  her  most  jealously  guarded  secrets. 
The  Western  world  has  in  modern 
times  seen  no  great  Asiatic  physicist, 
and,  indeed,  is  more  than  half  inclined 
to  believe  that  no  such  phenomenon  is 
possible.  Though  all  the  religions 
which  have  yet  found  acceptance  on 
earth  have  been  founded  by  Asiatics, 
and  though  the  very  words  assure  us 
that  the  first  discoverers  in  chemistry 
and  algebra  must  have  belonged  to  the 
same  continent,  the  European  con- 
tempt for  the  Asiatic  mind  is  ineradica- 
ble, and  is.  above  all,  vigorous  In  the 
direction  of  science.  That  people  who 
are  not  white  must  on  this  side  be  not 
only  hopelessly  ignorant  but  natarally 
incompetent,  is  a  conclusion  from 
which  the  average  European  will  not 
easily  be  driven,  and  for  which  he  has 
this  justification,  that  the  subtlest  Asi- 
atic minds  have  almost  always  turned 
from  the  consideration  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  inanimate  nature  to  the 
consideration  of  the  human  mind,  its 
laws,  its  capacities,  and  its  relations  to 
those  spiritual  truths  which  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  Asiatics,  and  especially 
to  Asiatics  without  the  Mongoliau  lim- 
itations, to  be  far  more  important  than 
any  discoveries  in  the  physical  world. 


That  devotion  to  abstract  thought  is, 
however,  no  proof  that  the  Asiatic 
power  of  observation  is  in  any  way  de- 
ficient. The  men  who  without  optical 
instruments  discovered  in  Chaldtea  so 
many  of  the  secrets  of  astronomy,  who 
ascertained  to  an  hour  the  true  length 
of  the  year,  who  learned  how  to  pre- 
dict accurately  the  recurrence  of 
eclipses,  and  who  had  perceived  with- 
out understanding  that  there  was  some 
process  of  acceleration  in  the  moon's 
revolutions  round  the  earth,  could  not 
have  been  without  the  faculty  of  in- 
tense observation,  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  success  in  scientific  in- 
quiry. We  know  by  evidence  which  is 
irresistible  that  Asiatics  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  hydraulics  which  was 
probably  equal  to  our  own,  that  they 
had  mastered  most  of  the  secrets  of  ag- 
riculture, so  that  our  efforts  to  teach 
them  improved  methods  generally  end 
in  a  failure,  and  that  they  had  at  least 
become  aware  that  there  were  absolute 
laws  which  governed  the  science  of 
numbers,  and  that  it  was  possible  by 
combinations  of  what  they  called  es- 
sences to  obtain  startling  results,  both 
in  the  warfare  with  disease  and  in  the 
modification  of  inanimate  things.  For 
instance,  they— that  is,  a  few  savants 
among  them— must  have  become  aware 
of  the  diffusibility  of  gold  in  an  inferior 
metal,  which  is  the  key  to  all  the 
stories  of  alchemical  quackeries.  That 
they  suffered  inquiry  to  be  arrested  in 
this  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
thought  is  doubtless  true,  but  we  have 
yet  to  be  certain  that  the  reason  was 
not  indifference  to  what  they  consid- 
ered, after  all,  a  secondary  or  even 
worthless  subject  of  thought— as  in- 
deed it  would  be  if  by  intense  thinking 
we  could  solve  any  of  the  greater  spir- 
itual problems— and  to  the  high  barrier 
placed  before  them  by  the  imperfection 
of  their  means  of  transmitting  recon- 
dite knowledge.  When  the  savants  of 
the  early  generations  had  discovered 
anything  of  moment  they  could  only 
send  it  down  as  a  sort  of  legend  handed 
from  teacher  to  catechumen  through  a 
long  enduring  priesthood,  probably 
losing  something  of  accuracy,  certainly 
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gaining  very  little  in  volume,  from 
every  repetition.  Lord  Rayleigh  gained 
much,  it  may  be,  as  he  listened  to  Pro- 
fessor Bose,  but  he  would  be  reluctant 
to  trust  the  transmission  of  what  he 
had  gained  to  the  memory  of  a  hundred 
successive  professors,  almost  neces- 
sarily selected  without  reference  to 
their  special  ability  or  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  Asiatic  has  now  the  same  means 
of  accumulating  and  transmitting 
knowledge  of  physics  as  the  European, 
and  we  have  yet  to  be  certified  by  ex- 
perience that  he  will  not  care  to  make 
the  necessary  mental  exertion.  He 
may  not,  of  course,  for  Professor  Bose 
and  his  few  colleagues,  either  in  India 
or  Japan,  may  be,  for  anything  we  can 
yet  be  sure  of,  mere  accidents,  as  much 
"sports"  among  their  countrymen  as, 
for  instance,  was  Michael  Scott,  the 
philosopher,  chemist,  and  "wizard"  of 
the  Middle  Ages  among  his  country- 
men north  of  the  Tweed;  but  then  he 
also  may.  If  he  does,  he  should  bring 
to  the  task  of  mastering  nature  a  great 
accession  of  force.  The  Asiatic  is  the 
subtlest  reasoner  on  certain  subjects 
in  the  world,  the  swiftest  to  follow  a 
chain  of  abstract  reasoning,  the  most 
certain  to  detect  a  lurking  fallacy,  and 
we  at  least  cannot  perceive  why  he 
wi.o  founded  most  philosophies  and 
can  understand  them  all  should  be  held 
incapable  of  perceiving  that  to  know 
the  secrets  of  nature  we  must  regard 
induction  as  the  best  instrument. 
Bacon's  thought  cannot  be  above  the 
comprehension,  at  all  events,  of  the 
race  which  thought  out  the  philosophy 
of  illusion,  the  notion  that  "all  that  we 
see  or  seem  is  a  dream  within  a 
dream,"  two  thousand  years  ago.  He 
has  just  the  burning  imagination  which 
could  extort  a  truth  out  of  a  mass  of 
apparently  disconnected  facts;  a  habit 
of  meditation  without  allowing  the 
mind  to  dissipate  itself,  such  as  has  be- 
longed to  the  greatest  mathematicians 
and  engineers;  and  a  power  of  persist- 
ence—it is  something  a  little  different 
from  patience— such  as  has  hardly  be- 
longed to  any  European.  We  do  not 
know  Professor  Bose,  but  if  he  is  like 


the  thoughtful  among  his  countrymen, 
as  of  course  he  must  be,  we  venture  to 
say  that  if  he  caught  with  his  scientific 
imagination  a  glimpse  of  a  wonder- 
working "ray"  as  yet  unknown  to  man 
but  always  penetrating  ether,  and  be- 
lieved that  experiment  would  reveal  its 
properties  and  potentialities,  he  would 
go  on  experimenting  ceaselessly 
through  a  long  life,  and,  dying,  hand 
on  his  task  to  some  successor,  be  it  son 
or  be  it  disciple.  That  is  how  the  early 
astronomers  must  have  worked  to  make 
their  discoveries,  and  it  is  essentially 
the  Asiatic  rather  than  the  European 
method.  Nothing  would  seem  to  him 
laborious  in  his  inquiry,  nothing  insig- 
nificant, nothing  painful,  any  more 
than  it  would  seem  to  the  true  Sun- 
yasee  in  the  pursuit  of  Ms  inquiry  into 
the  ultimate  relation  of  his  own  spirit 
to  that  of  the  divine.  Just  think  what 
kind  of  addition  to  the  means  of  inves- 
tigation would  be  made  by  the  arrival 
within  that  sphere  of  inquiry  of  a  thou- 
sand men  with  the  Sunyasee  mind,  the 
mind  which  utterly  controls  the  body 
and  can  meditate  or  inquire  endlessiy 
while  life  remains,  never  for  a  moment 
losing  sight  of  the  object,  never  for  a 
moment  letting  it  be  obscured  by  any 
terrestrial  temptation.  And  what  are 
a  thousand  men  in  Asia?  Four-fifths 
of  our  readers,  perhaps  five-fifths,  will 
think  it  the  foolishest  of  dreams,  but 
we  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  Asiatic  mind,  turning  from  its  ab- 
sorption in  insoluble  problems,  or  prob- 
lems soluble  only  by  revelation,  should 
betake  itself  ardently,  thirstily,  hun- 
grily, to  the  research  into  nature  which 
can  never  end,  yet  is  always  yielding 
results,  often  evil  as  well  as  good,  upon 
which  yet  deeper  inquiries  can  be 
based.  If  that  happened— and  Pro- 
fessor Bose  is  at  all  events  a  living  evi- 
dence that  it  can  happen,  that  we  are 
not  imagining  an  impossibility— that 
would  be  the  greatest  addition  ever 
made  to  the  sum  of  tne  mental  force  of 
mankind  in  that  one  especial  and  of 
course  most  profitable  direction. 

There  is  another  and  much  more  con- 
crete reason  for  wishing  that  this  may 
occur,  and  that  some  millionaire  with 
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an  imagination  may  yet  found  a  Uni- 
versity of  Physics  in  India,  and  it  is 
this.  BtafopQ  is  suddenly  developing 
the  Asiatic  mind  in  a  dozen  different 
countries  without  giving  it  anything 
to  exert  itself  upon,  the  result  being 
the  unsettlement  and  almost  savage 
discontent  which  puzzle  European  ob- 
servers. It  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
hunger  for  salaries:  but  that,  though 
true,  is  only  part  of  the  truth.  The 
Asiatic  who  has  been  trained  in  the 
European  method  wants  besides  a  liv- 
ing, something  absorbing  to  think 
about.  The  Russian,  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  Englishman  refuse  him  polit- 
ical freedom— there  is  a  partial  excep- 
tion in  Japan— they  despise  liini  with 
almost  unintelligible  injustice  ;is  engi- 
neer, architect,  and  agriculturist  Asi- 
atics built  Luxor,  Jeypore,  the 
Alhambra.  and  the  Taj.  opened  the 
magnificent  tanks  of  Ceylon  and  Tan- 
jore,  and  founded  the  peerless  system 
of  agriculture  which,  probably  in  Baby- 
lon, certainly  in  China  and  Bengal,  has 
fully  fed  a  population,  in  pla© 
eight  hundred  to  the  square  mile—they 
cannot  give  him  full  employment  as 
soldier  or  administrator,  and  practi- 
cally they  leave  him  little  except  land- 
owning and  some  difficult  branches  of 
commercial  enterprise.  His  intellect, 
unless  he  is  a  doctor,  is  left  to  consume 
itself,  and  the  result  is  fret,  leading  to 
the  curious  phenomenon  we  see,  that 
while  the  peasantry  are  content  with 
the  white  man's  rule,  and  the  educated 
admire  the  white  man,  the  latter  chafe 
furiously  under  what  we  have  our- 
selves heard  them  describe  as  the 
"sceptre  of  lead."  There  could  be  no 
vent  for  this  useless  energy,  which,  be 
it  observed.  Europe  is  incessantly  de- 
veloping an  1  increasing,  like  the  pur- 
suit of  scientific  truth,  which  can  never 
end.  If  all  Asia  devoted  a  century  to 
the  study  of  butterflies'  wings,  there 
would  remain  powers  of  motion  in  the 
butterfly  which  were  still  unrecorded 
or  misunderstood.  Merely  to  know  the 
geology  of  India  as  we  know  that  of 
some  corners  of  Scotland  would  be  to 
double  the  wealth  of  a  continent,  and 
that  is  but  a  feeble  illustration  of  what 


a  race  of  Indian  physicists  might  learn. 
Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  while  gov- 
ernor of  Madras  pointed  out  this  road 
in  the  most  instructive  speech  he  ever 
delivered,  and  though,  being  governor, 
the  temptation  he  held  out  was  nat- 
urally the  multiplication  of  careers,  the 
Asiatic  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  Indo- 
china, would  feel  at  least  equally 
drawn  towards  new  careers  for  his 
mental  energy.  He  has  got  it  some- 
where hidden,  though  E  urope  is  so  scep- 
tical, or  if  not,  how  does  it  happen  that 
Lord  Kelvin  and  Lord  Rayleigh  would 
frankly  admit  that  they  had  at  least 
a  hope  of  learning  somewhat  from  Pro- 
fessor Hose  7 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE  ENIGMATIC  CHILD. 

Is  childhood  still  a  mystery  to  our 
literary  artists?  Professor  Sully,  in  the 
Fortniffkthf  Review,  rebukes  some  of 
them— Mrs.  Meynell,  Mr.  Barrie,  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame— for  grave  mis- 
conception of  the  real  child.  Mr.  Mey- 
nell has  reinforced  artistic  vision  with 
maternal  solicitude,  and  still  she  is  in 
gross  error.  Sentimental  Tommy  is  a 
creation  of  "farcical  exaggeration,"  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  urchins  in 
"The  Golden  Age"  are  mere  projections 
of  cynical  humor.  The  professor's  crit- 
icism may  be  a  little  overdone;  but  do 
any  of  us  ever  read  a  story  about  chil- 
dren without  a  sense  of  puzzled  mis- 
giving? They  are  so  strange  to  us, 
these  enigmatical  little  beings,  even 
when  they  are  nearest  and  dearest,  and 
when  their  original  sayings  are  reported 
to  our  friends  with  all  the  pride  of 
parental  authorship.  It  is  a  queer, 
shame-faced  sentiment,  that  same  pride, 
rejoicing  furtively  in  the  childish 
prodigy  as  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  and 
yet  a  little  abashed  by  the  independence 
of  the  chip,  its  freedom  from  grown-up 
convention,  which  compels  the  block  to 
conform  to  the  usages  and  prejudices 
of  society.  So  we  repeat  the  sayings  of 
our  youngsters,  duplicates  of  ourselves 
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with  unaccountable  variations,  and 
wonder  vaguely  whether  at  the  same 
age  we  were  equally  original,  piquant, 
and  audacious.  It  is  as  if  we  cherished 
in  our  bosoms  healthy  young  anarchists 
who  set  all  codes  of  propriety  at  de- 
fiance, and  present  to  our  daily  contem- 
plation, and  to  the  admiring  envy  of  our 
neighbors,  that  astonishing  mixture  of 
earth  and  heaven,  the  mind  of  a  child 
just  opening  on  the  world. 

What  is  at  the  root  of  the  embarrassed 
gratification  with  which  we  watch  this 
marvel?  There  are  parents,  no  doubt, 
who  profess  to  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  their  offspring.  This  is  a 
form  of  vanity  specially  marked  in 
some  wise  young  mothers.  Though 
desperately  ill-acquainted  with  them- 
selves, their  own  characters  and  temper- 
aments, they  will  give  you  a  thorough 
synopsis  of  the  first-born,  his  nature 
and  ultimate  development,  while  he  is 
sucking  a  thumb  with  sphinx-like  ab- 
sorption. Two  young  people  who  are 
still  strangers  to  each  other  in  spite  of 
marriage,  and  whose  intimacy  in  future 
years  will  be  no  closer  than  correspond- 
ing attitudes  of  uneasy  vigilance,  are 
nevertheless  assured  that  the  child,  who 
is  the  mental  outcome  of  this  imperfect 
blend,  with  a  dash  of  some  unheard-of 
ancestor  on  either  side,  is  as  clear  as 
dawn  to  them  in  all  his  characteristics 
and  possibilities.  You  near  of  the 
divination  of  maternal  love.  Poets  are 
fond  of  singing  it  amongst  the  beati- 
tudes. If  a  mother  does  not  understand 
her  own  child,  what  helpfulness  is  there 
in  the  process  of  the  suns?  So  we  dis- 
guise our  ignorance  in  a  formula  of 
parental  duty,  watching  the  new  phe- 
nomenon in  the  household  meanwhile 
with  a  fine  affectation  of  superior  wis- 
dom, and  with  secret  gropings  back  into 
the  darkened  past  of  our  own  childhood. 
To  very  few  of  us  is  it  given  to  remem- 
ber exactly  how  we  viewed  life  in  the 
dusky  interval  between  infantine  petti- 
coats and  the  beginning  of  the  Marble 
A  ge.  It  is  the  time  when  the  first  ethical 
concept  is  evolved  in  the  child's  mind — 
the  elementary  sense  of  justice,  often 
so  poignant  that  the  whole  nature  may 
be  warped   by  some  error  of  parental 


discipline.  Could  we  but  return  to  that 
ante-chamber,  peopling  it  again  with 
our  earliest  fancies,  tremors,  and  in- 
articulate convictions  of  right,  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  small  creatures  whose 
dependence  on  our  judgment  so  often 
makes  their  absolute  detachment  of  soul 
a  pathetic  problem! 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  popularity  of  the 
child  as  a  theme  of  imaginative  art. 
To  this  we  turn  with  a  wistful  hope  that 
it  may  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil  and  show 
us  the  inexplicable  little  one  as  he  really 
is.  Mere  dissertations  upon  him,  how- 
ever subtle,  are  unsatisfying.  We  want 
a  dramatic  presentment  of  the  child  in 
his  habit  as  he  lives,  an  actual,  tangible 
embodiment  of  this  elusive  compound  of 
angelic  simplicity  and  preternatural  in- 
sight. Is  there  such  a  thing  in  litera- 
ture? Shakespeare  has  done  wonders 
with  Prince  Arthur.  There  is  nothing 
more  exquisite  in  art  than  the  boy's 
appeal  to  Hubert:— 

When  your  head  did  but  ake, 
I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had — a  princess  wrought   it 

me), 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your 

head; 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time; 
Saying,  What  lack  you?  and,  Where  lies 

your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for 

you  ? 

Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 

These    eyes    that    never    did,    nor    never 

shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you? 

This  is  not  all  artless  tenderness,  for 
the  child  has  a  cunning  knowledge  of 
the  innate  gentleness  of  the  man.  That 
is  fitting  enough;  but  when  Arthur  Is 
made  to  use  the  image  of  the  red-hot 
iron,  drinking  his  tears,  and  quenching 
its  "fiery  indignation"  in  "mine  inno- 
cence," the  conceit  passes  out  of  the 
childlike  sphere,  and  the  wondrous  spell 
of  the  passage  loses  its  natural  magic 
in  a  literary  device.  It  is  this  defect  of 
over-idealizing  the  child  which  makes 
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us  pursue  our  quest  of  him  in  literature 
with  yearning  yet  dubious  steps.  We 
may  not  agree  with  Professor  Sully  that 
Sentimental  Tommy  is  "farcical;"  but 
is  he  a  boy,  or  a  fantasy  on  the  artistic 
temperament?  IsTom  Sawyer  anything 
more  than  a  fascinating  piece  of  ex- 
travagance? Charles  Lamb's  "dream 
children,"  to  whom  he  expounded  the 
virtues  of  their  great-grandmother, 
while  they  listened  with  delicious  com- 
mentary of  gesture  and  eyebrows,  are 
provokingly  near  us,  though  they  ex- 
plained to  him  that  they  were  waiting 
to  be  born.  But  then  Lamb  did  not 
trace  their  adventures  through  several 
hundred  pages.  If  you  sketch  the  child 
in  fiction  with  a  swift  and  delicate 
touch,  there  seems  to  be  more  of  his 
essence  than  in  elaborate  portraiture; 
but  it  is  not  a  point  for  dogma.  Ste- 
venson's infantine  philosopher  in  "the 
pleasant  land  of  counterpane"  has  his 
illuminating  moments.  His  determina- 
tion to  be  very  haughty  when  he  grows 
up:— 

And  bid  the  other  girls  and  boys 
Xot  to  meddle  with  my  toys 

—savors  of  the  true  individualism  of 
childhood.  Thackeray's  Betsinda,  in 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  when  she  can- 
not comprehend  the  absence  of  her 
nurse  at  dinner-time,  and  plaintively 
exclaims.  "My  Royal  Highness  is  very 
hungry,"  seems  to  have  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  her  own  neglected  dignity. 
Arthur  does  not  hesitate  to  remind 
Hubert  that  the  "handkercher"  was 
wrought  by  a  princess,  and  that  it  is  a 
prince  who  has  been  nursing  a  rather 
gloomy  gaoler.  These  touches  look  like 
nature;  and,  after  all,  despite  our  sus- 
picion of  fantasia  in  the  child  life  of 
literature,  we  may  remember  that  had 
Scott's  Marjorie  been  a  creation  of  art 
instead  of  an  actual  prodigy,  we  should 
have  shaken  our  heads  over  so  auda- 
cious a  figment. 

Still,  here  is  Professor  Sully  with  the 
warning  that  in  recent  fiction  childhood 
is  not  treated  with  "adequate  respect;" 
and  we  begin  to  fear  that  joking  about 
the  infant  enigma  belongs  to  the  intoler- 


able license  of  maturity.  Those  stories 
we  have  all  told  with  delight— the  child 
who  prayed  for  a  bicycle,  and  finding 
a  tricycle  in  the  hall  next  morning,  re- 
marked, "Oh  Lord,  I  did  think  you  knew 
the  difference  between  a  bicycle  and  a 
tricycle!"  the  child  who,  when  told  by 
his  mother  that  children  who  died  were 
taken  to  heaven  by  angels,  said, 
"Mummy,  if  an  angel  should  call  after 
I'm  gone  to  bed,  please  say  I'm  out!"— 
those  stories  must  not  be  retailed  with 
mirth  as  if  they  were  anecdotes  of 
"grown-ups."  The  grave  sagacity  of 
the  child  is  not  meant  for  our  sport. 
He  is  neither  of  this  world  nor  of 
Elfland;  and  the  strange  twilight  in 
which  he  dwells  will  one  day  be  as  In- 
comprehensible to  him  as  it  is  to  us  who 
also  lived  in  it  once  upon  a  time. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
VISITING-CARDS. 

The  visiting-card  as  we  now  know  it 
is  barely  a  century  old.  Like  most 
other  every-day  articles  of  use  and 
ornament,  it  is  the  result  of  a  gradual 
process  of  evolution;  and  the  form 
which  the  card  now  universally  takes 
is  by  no  means  so  attractive  as  those 
which  it  took  in  some  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  history.  Of  late  years,  in- 
deed, there  have  been  whispers  of  a 
new  departure  in  cards.  A  revolt  from 
the  prevailing  monotony  in  "paste- 
boards" has  more  than  once  been 
threatened;  and  the  great  army  of 
those  who  suffer  from  collector-mania 
have  been  tantalized  with  the  prospect 
of  new  worlds  to  conquer,  in  the  shape 
of  visiting-cards  ornamented  with 
elaborately  engraved  devices.  The 
idea  of  those  who  mooted  the  change 
was  to  give  to  the  visiting  card  a  tcuch 
of  individuality,  so  that  each  card,  like 
a  book-plate,  should  be  a  witness  to  its 
owner's  individual  taste  and  inclina- 
tions, and  not  a  mere  machine-made  re- 
production of  a  universal  pattern.  But 
nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  and  the 
present-day  visiting-card  still  wears  its 
uniform    of   plain    black     and     white. 
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Had  the  proposed  change  been  carried 
out,  however,  it  would  simply  have 
been  a  revival  of  a  fashion  that  pre- 
vailed little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Visiting-cards  were  a  development 
from  the  old  style  of  message  and  invi- 
tation cards.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century  it  was  custom- 
ary to  write  messages  and  invitations 
on  the  backs  of  used  playing-cards. 
The  particular  card  used  was  often 
chosen  at  random;  but  occasionally  it 
was  picked  out  with  an  eye  to  the  deli- 
cate suggestiveness  of  some  one  suit. 
This  sometimes  gave  the  recipient  an 
opportunity  for  airing  his  or  her  wit. 
A  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  minister 
of  Margate  from  1705  to  1746,  once  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  dinner,  from 
the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  written  on  the 
back  of  a  ten  of  hearts.  The  reverend 
gentleman  promptly  replied  by  the  fol- 
lowing epigram:— 

Your  compliments,  lady,  I  pray  you  for- 
bear, 

Our  old  English  service  is  much  more 
sincere: 

You  sent  me  ten  hearts — the  tithe's  only 
mine ; 

So  give  me  one  heart,  and  turn  t'other 
nine. 

One  of  the  many  stories  that  are  told 
to  account  for  the  name  of  "Curse  of 
Scotland,"  which  is  given  to  the  nine 
of  diamonds,  attributes  its  origin  to 
the  alleged  action  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland in  writing  his  cruel  order,  re- 
fusing all  quarter  to  the  defeated  High- 
landers after  Culloden,  on  the  back  of 
this  particular  card.  But  as  the  term 
was  in  use  before  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den was  fought,  the  explanation  can 
hardly  be  true.  Much  earlier  the 
Irish  name  for  the  six  of  hearts— tue 
"Grace-card"— is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  message  written  thereon. 
The  tradition  goes  that  a  gentleman  of 
Kilkenny,  named  Grace,  was  being 
strongly  urged  by  a  representative  of 
Marshal  Schomberg  to  declare  for  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  and  against  James  II. 
The  marshal's  emissary  in  his  master's 
name  made  lavish    promises  of   future 


rewards;  but  the  Irish  gentleman 
wrote  the  following  answer  on  the 
back  of  the  six  of  hearts:  "Tell  your 
master  I  despise  his  offer,  and  that 
honor  and  conscience  are  dearer  to  a 
gentleman  than  all  the  wealth  and 
titles  a  prince  can  bestow." 

An  amusing  example  of  the  use  of 
cards  for  messages  can  be  seen  in  the 
fourth  plate  of  Hogarth's  "Marriage  a 
la  Mode,"  which  dates  from  1745.  In 
a  corner  of  the  picture  are  several 
playing-cards  lying  on  the  floor,  with 
inscriptions  which  show  a  considerable 
devotion  to  phonetic  principles  of  spell- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  fashionable 
world  of  that  day.  One  bears  the  fol- 
lowing: "Count  Basset  begs  to  no 
how  Lade  Squander  sleapt  last  nite." 
Another  has:  "Lady  Squander's  com- 
pany is  desir'd  at  Miss  Hairbrane's 
Rout." 

Sometimes  the  backs  of  playing- 
cards  which  were  used  for  invitations 
and  similar  purposes  were  elaborately 
engraved.  The  writer  of  a  once  well- 
known  book  called  the  "Spiritual 
Quixote,"  published  in  1772,  speaks  of 
the  use  of  playing-cards  for  the  send- 
ing of  messages  as  a  new  fashion;  but 
it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  already 
stated  that  they  had  been  in  common 
use  for  at  least  thirty  or  forty  years. 
A  curious  survival  of  this  custom  was 
observed  in  the  island  of  Madeira  some 
years  ago.  A  visitor  who  was  staying 
in  that  delightful  isle  about  1865  re- 
corded that  the  invitations  given  by 
the  bishop  for  the  Easter  ceremonies 
in  the  cathedral  of  Funchal  were  writ- 
ten on  the  backs  of  playing-cards. 

From  the  use  of  such  cards  simply 
for  invitations  and  other  messages  it 
was  an  easy  transition  to  their  use  for 
visiting  purposes.  At  first  the  person 
who  so  used  them  simply  wrote  his 
name  across  the  back  of  a  card.  Doc- 
tor Doran,  in  one  of  his  pleasant  books 
of  gossip,  declares  that  it  was  in  Paris, 
about  the  year  1770,  that  the  custom 
was  introduced  of  visiting  en  hlanc.  as 
it  was  called,  that  is  by  leaving  a  card. 
Old-fashioned  folks,  he  says,  who 
loved  to  visit  in  state  and  display  their 
costumes,  called  this  fashion  fantastic, 
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and  strongly  opposed  it.  But,  of 
course,  opposition  of  this  kind  was 
bound  to  fail.  The  ceremonial  leaving 
of  a  card  as  equivalent  to  a  visit  may 
have  begun  in  1770.  but  the  writing  of 
the  name  on  a  card  and  leaving  it  when 
the  person  called  upon  was  not  at 
home  was  certainly  practised  some- 
what earlier.  In  a  French  satire  ot 
1741  on  "'Ives  Inconveuients  du  Jour  de 
l'An."   the   writer  says:— 

Bur  le  dos  d'une  carte  on  fait  la  signa- 
ture 
Pour  rendre  sa  visite  an  «l<»s  de  la  serrure. 

The  play  upon  the  word  dos  is  not 
very  translatable,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  couplet  is  plain— the  person  visited 
was  not  at  home,  but  the  card  witli 
the  name  written  on  the  back  paid  the 
visit  to  the  back  of  the  lock,  conveyed 
the  visitor,  as  it  were,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  locked  door. 

Writing  the  name  on  the  back  of  a 
card  was  soon  found  to  be  too  simple 
a  matter,  and  it  became  the  practice  to 
write  the  name  either  on  the  backs  of 
playing-cards,  or  on  the  face  of  cards 
adorned  with  engraved  devices,  clas- 
sical ruins  and  the  like  designs  were 
highly  fashionable.  Cards  so  en- 
graved appear  to  have  been  sold  in 
1  *acks.  with  assorted  views:  for  two  or 
more  cards  have  been  found  bearing 
i  me  name  written  across  them, 
but  with  qui+^' different  pictures  as 
backgrounds.  The  practice  of  writing 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  soon 
superseded  by  engraving  the  name  as 
well  as  the  background.  Much  artistic 
ability  and  ingenuity  were  devoted  to 
these  cards.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
card  was  engraved  by  Bartolozzi.  The 
paste-board  of  Canova,  the  great  sculp- 
tor, represented  a  block  of  marble, 
rough  hewn  from  the  quarry,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  name  in  large  Roman 
capitals,  A.  CAXOYA.  Miss  Berry  and 
her  sister,  who  were  well-known  fig- 
ures in  London  society  from  the  days 
of  Horace  Walpole  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  used  a  curi- 
ously adorned  card.  On  it  were  shown 
two  nymphs,  classically  draped,  who 
pointed  to  a  slab  like     a     tomb-stone. 


grown  over  with  weeds,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  name  ''Miss  Beriys." 
One  of  the  nymphs  led  a  lamb  by  a  rib- 
bon, to  typify,  so  it  is  said.  Miss  Agnes 
Berry. 

Visiting-cards  seem  to  have  been 
known  by  various  names.  Madame 
D'Arblay  in  her  "Diary"  nses  the  term 
"name-card."  They  were  often  spoken 
of  as  "tickets."  A  lady  writer  of  the 
last  century  enters  in  her  journal, 
under  date  November  16,  1799,  when 
at  Hanover:  "A1  six  Madame  de 
Busche  called  to  take  me  to  pay  my 
visits.  We  only  dropped  tickets."  In 
Scott's  St.  Kenan's  Well,"  Captain 
Jekyl  of  the  Guards  introduces  himself 
by  presenting  his  "ticket."  The  same 
novel,  by  the  way.  the  action  of  which 
is  supposed  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  contains  a  somewhat 
belated  example  of  the  use  of  the  play- 
ing-card for  "ticket"  purposes.  When 
Captain  M'Turk.  on  hostile  thoughts 
intent,  asks  Luckie  Dods  if  Mr.  Tyrrell 
is  at  home,  that  undaunted  heroine 
retorts.  "Wha  may  ye  be  that  spoersV" 
The  captain,  as  the  most  polite  reply 
to  this  question,  says  Scott,  and  as  an 
indulgence  at  the  same  time  of  his  own 
taciturn  disposition,  "presented  to 
Luckie  Dods  the  fifth  part  of  an  ordi- 
nary playing-card,  much  grimed  with 
snuff,  which  bore  on  its  blank  side  his 
name  and  quality."  But  Meg  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "deil's 
play-books,"  as  readers  of  the  novel 
will  remember,  and  Captain  M'Turk 
had  to  state  who  he  was  and  what  he 
wanted. 

A  very  large  collection  of  eighteenth- 
century  cards  of  various  kinds— shop- 
bills,  invitation,  trade,  funeral,  and 
other  cards  and  certificates— was 
formed  by  Miss  Banks,  the  daughter  of 
the  famous  naturalist.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  sailed  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Cook.  This  collection  is 
now  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  the  visitor  who  looks 
through  this  very  interesting  gather- 
ing of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
printing-press  will  find  many  valuable 
and  curious  specimens  of  the  visiting- 
cards  of  long  ago. 
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Large  Tubing,    =     Keyless  Cranks,     -     Flush  Joints. 
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MEN'S    LADIES'    AND    JUVENILES. 

WM.  READ  &  SONS, 

107  Washington   Street,  -  =  BOSTON. 

ESTABLISHED     1826. 

KNOW  THYSELF ! 

This    admonition    has    come    down    through    the    centuries    with     increasing     im- 

pressiveness. 
In   this  connection  we  beg  to  recommend  for  every  household  the  three  following 

publications : 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Face  and  Form  Reading. 

By  Mary  Olmsted  Stanton.  Beyond  question  the  most  important  work  on 
Physiognomy  in  existence.  Contains  1230  octavo  pages  and  380  illustrations, 
many  of  them  being  portraits  of  great  value.  One  volume,  cloth,  $4.00; 
Half  Russia,  $5.00. 

Heredity,  Health  and  Personal  Beauty. 

By  Jno.  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.  Treats  of  the  science  of  being  well  groomed. 
Contains  many  valuable  receipts  useful  to  the  family.  422  pages,  octavo. 
Price,  2.50,  cloth. 

The  Daughter. 

By  W.  M.  Capp,  M.  D.  Presents  delicately,  information  which  every 
mother  should  be  able  to  impart.  144  pages,  octavo.  Price  $1.00,  cloth; 
50  cents,  paper. 

Descriptive   Circulars  on  Application  to 

THE  F.  A.  DAVIS  CO.,  Publishers, 

1914-16  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    SPRING    NUMBER  ApR,L 

OF    POET=LORE      ft     ft  f^E 

Will  contain  in  its  section  of  1897 

POETRY  AND   FICTION: 

A  LEAF  FROM  AN  UNOPENED  VOLUME;  or,  The  Manuscript  of  an 
Unfortunate  Author.     An  Unpublished  Romance.     By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Among  several  early  works  recently  come  to  light,  which  were  written  half  in  sport  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  precocious  Bronte  family  group,  this  one,  written  by  Charlotte  Bronte  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
is  one  of  the  most  mature.  The  description  of  the  story,  together  with  long  citations  from  it  made  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Kingsland  for  Poet-lore,  constitute  the  newest  and  most  interesting  contribution  to  Bronte  literature. 

THE   SAVING    OF    JUDAS    ISCARIOT.     A   Dramatic   Monologue.     By 

Hannah  Parker  Kimball. 
The  conception  of  this  work,  by  a  young  American  writer,  is  original,  and  carried  out  with  poetic 
force.     It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  Judas  may  have  had  a  mistaken  yet  not  unnatural  motive  in   his   be- 
trayal ofjesus,  and  that  a  spiritual  awakening  comes   to   his   gross   understanding  of  the   Messiahship 
through  his  remorse  and  love. 

A  LITTLE  SENTIMENTAL  VOYAGE.    A  Short  Story.    By  Louis  Delattre. 

Delattre's  stories  well  represent  the  interest  in  simple  peasant  life  a  ^Jie  delicate  idealistic 
treatment  of  realistic  incidents  characteristic  of  the  modern  school  of  French  story  writers,  among 

which  Delattre,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  is  winning  prominence.  jH 

AN   EXCELENTE   BALADE  OF  CHARITIE.  omas  Chatterton. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  the  famous  Rowley  Poems  invented  by  th  xavellous  Boy,"  and  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  the  good  priest,  Thomas  Rowley,  in  1464;  yet  it  does  not  lack  in  pertinence  to 
conditions  as  they  are  in  1S97. 

APPRECIATIONS  AND   ESSAYS: 

POETIC  PERSONIFICATIONS  OF  EVIL:  Caedmon,  Marlowe,  Milton, 
Goethe.     By  Arthur  F.  Agard. 

This  essay  in  comparative  literature  points  out  the  early  recognition  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of 
the  force  of  evil  as  a  factor  in  progress,  and  traces  the  significance  of  the  different  stages  in  the  application 
of  the  idea  appearing  in  the  work  of  later  writers. 

WOMAN   AND  FREEDOM   in  Whitman.     By  Helen  Abbott  Michael. 

This  is  a  subject  not  before  treated,  which  shows  how  far-reaching  is  Walt  Whitman's  general  con- 
ception of  Freedom  for  Women,  and  which  indicates  incidentally  some  of  his  shortcomings  in  express 
statement. 

SHAKESPEARE  AS  A   CRITIC.     By  J.   W.  Bray. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  point  regarding  Shakespeare  which  overhandling  has  not  made  an  old 
story;  but  the  questions,  "How  far  was  Shakespeare  conscious  of  his  art?"  and  "Has  he  shown  such 
consciousness  in  his  work?"  open  a  practically  fresh  field. 

BROWNING'S  'CHILDE  ROLAND'  and  Tennyson's  'Vision  of  Sin.'     By 

Dr.  Theophilus  Parsons  Savin. 
Finds  a  similar  motive  in  these  iwo  poems. 

SCHOOL  OF   LITERATURE: 

THE  DISLOYAL  WIFE  IN  LITERATURE.  The  Guenevere  motive  as 
treated  by  Tennyson,  Richard  Hovey,  Amelie  Rives  Chanler,  and  Harriet 
Monroe.     By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 

SHAKESPEARE  STUDY  PROGRAMME:  'As  You  Like  It.'  By  Char- 
lotte Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 

A  SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  AESTHETICS.  By  Dr.  Oscar  L. 
Triggs. 

REVIEWS: 

A  GLANCE  AT  GERMAN  LITERATURE  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 

IBSEN'S   NEW  PLAY:  'John  Gabriel  Borkman.' 

NOVELS  OF  THE  HOUR:  'Sentimental  Tommv'  and  'The  Child  of  the  Jago.' 

KIPPLING'S  'SEVEN  SEAS'  AN   ATAVISM. 

LOWLY   POETS:  Paul  Dunbar,  Johanna  Ambrosius. 

BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE  INKLINGS. 

NOTES   AND   NEWS,  ETC. 


This  Number  (160  pages  of  text),  65  Cents.  Yearly  Subscription,  $2.50. 

Order  of  your  Bookseller,  New  England  Netvs  Compmny  and  its  Branches,  or 

POET=LORE  COHPANY,  18  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston. 


Absolute.,      jre. 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening 
strength  and  healthfulness.  Assures  the 
food  against  alum  and  all  forms  of  adul- 
teration common  to  the  cheap  brands. 
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RULES. 

i.— No  person  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one 
volume  at  a  time,  except  in  the  case  of  works  of 
fiction  in  several  volumes,  when  three  will  be 
allowed  if  taken  and  returned  together. 

2.— Two  Weeks  is  the  time  allowed 

»r  keeping  books  out,  excepting  those 

marked  "  Seven  Day  Book,"  which 

be  kept  but  one  week;  the  fine 

each  case  being  two  cents  for 

every  day  a  book  is  kept  beyond 

the  time.     Persons  owing  fines 

forfeit  the  use  of  the  Library  till 

they  are  paid. 

3-~  All  losses  of  books,  or 
injuries  to  them,  must  be  made 
good  by  the  person  liable,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Library 
Committee. 

4.      Books  may  be  drawn  for 

se  in  the  Reading  Room,  10  be 

turned  after  such  use,  and  the 

penalty   for  failure  duly  to  return 

n  shall  be  the  same  as  that  pre- 

d  in    Rule   2d  above,   for  the 

of  a  book  one  week    over  the 

lotted  time. 

Borrowers  finding  a  book  torn,  marked, 

>r  in  any  way  defaced,  are  required  to  report  the 

natter  at  or.ce  to  the  Librarian  ;  otherwise  they 

ht  held  responsible  for  the  damage  done. 
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